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tare  (1),  «.  [Etyrn.  doubtful  ;  probably  from 
Prov.  Eng.  tare  =  brisk,  eager.  Tare  would 
then  signify  the  quick-growing  or  destructive 
plant  ;  A.S.  teran  —  to  tear.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Vicia  tativa,  a  retch,  a  plant  wild   in 
Europe,  but  also  largely  cultivated  as  (odder 
for  cattle.    It  has  many  trailing  or  climbing 
•terns,  those  of  the  wild  being  more  slender 
than  those  of  the  cultivated  plant.     Leaves 
with  five  or  six  pairs  of  leaflets,  flowers  soli- 
tary or  twin,  legumes  one  to  three  inches 
long,  with  from  four  to  ten  smooth  seeds. 
There  are  two  sub-species,  Vicia  tativa  proper 
and  V.  angustifolia. 

(2)  Lathyrut  Aphaca,  an  European  plant.  The 
trailing  steins  are  one  to  three  feet  long,  and 
the  leaflets  on  old  plants   are    linear  ;   the 
peduncles   elongate,    one   flowered  ;   flowers 
yellow,  appearing  in  June  and  July. 

(3)  Ervum,  a  section  or  sub-genus  of  Vicia. 
Two    species    are,    Vicia    tetratperma    (Ervnm 
tetroipermum)  and  Vicia  hirsute  (Ervum  Mr- 
tutum). 

2.  Script.  :  A  weed,  £t£avu>r  (zixanian),  re- 
«embling  wheat,  which  the  botanical  tares  do 
not  do  in  the  least.     Almost  certainly  Darnel 
tLolium  temulentum),  the  "infelix  lolium"  of 
Virgil  (Gear.  i.  154).    [DARNEL.] 

"  And  whanne  men  slepten  his  enemy  came  and 
Mwe  aboue  tarit  in  the  myddil  of  whete  and  weute 
•wey."—  Wycliffe:  Itatttim  xlii. 

tare-ligne,  ».    [TARE-VETCH.] 

tare-  vetch,  s. 

Sot.  :  Ervum  hirsutum. 

tare  (2),  *.  [Fr.  =  loss,  diminution,  tare,  from 
8p.  tara  =  tare,  from  Arab,  tarha,  from  tarh 
=  throwing,  casting,  flinging  ;  Port.  &  Ital. 
taro.] 

Comm.  :  An  allowance  or  deduction  made 
on  the  gross  weight  of  goods  sold  in  boxes, 
barrels,  la^s,  &c.,  Tor  ihe  weight  of  the  boxes, 
Ac.  Tare  is  said  U  be  real  when  the  true 
weight  of  the  package  is  known  and  allowed 
for  ;  average,  when  it  is  estimated  from  similar 
known  cases  ;  and  customary,  when  a  uniform 
rate  is  deducted. 

tare,  v.t.  [TARE  (2),  *.]  To  ascertain  or  mark 
the  amount  of  tare  of. 

tare,  pret.  ofv.    [TEAR,  *.] 

tar  en  t  el  -la,  t.    [TARANTELLA.] 

ta  ren  -tifm,  t.    [TABANTISM.] 

ta-ren  -to  la,  ».    [Ital.  \tarentola.} 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Geckotidte,  with  seven 
species  from  Europe,  Africa,  America,  and 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  Toes  dilated,  with 
sing  re  series  of  plates  beneath  two  claws  on 
each  foot  ;  rostral  shield  very  large. 

ta  ren  -tu  la,  s.    [TARANTULA.] 

tar  gant,    tor  -gant,  ».     [A  corrupt,   of 
torquent,  from  Lat.  torquent,  pr.  par.  of  torgueo 
=  to  twist.] 
Her.  :  Torqued  (q.v.). 

targe,*.  [A.S.]  [TARGET.]  A  target,  a  small 
shield,  a  buckler. 

"  Y  wimpled  we),  and  on  blr*  bed*  an  hat, 
Ai  brude  at  ii  a  bokeler.  or  a  targe." 

r  :  C.  T..  FroL  47. 


targe,  talrge,  v.t.  [Cf.  Out.  tergen  =  to  vex, 
to  provoke;  Low  Qer.  targen.}  [TAKKE.] 
(Scotch.) 

1.  To  rate,  to  tcold,  to  reprimand  severely. 

2.  To  exercise,  to  catechise  ;  to  cross-examine 
•everely. 

3.  To  beat,  to 
strike. 

i      4.  To  keep  in 
I  oriJi-r  or  under 
discipline. 


tar'  fi;8t,  *tar- 
gatte,  •  tar- 
gotto,  "ter- 
gal, i.  [A.S. 

targe;  dun  in. 
•uit.  •«( ;  cogn. 
with  I  eel.  far-pa 
=  a  target,  a  ANOLO-«AXOJ«  TARGET. 

•  mall    round 

shield  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  zarga  =  a  frame,  a  side  of 
a  vessel,  a  wall  ;  Oer.  larye  =  a  framp.  a  case, 

•  border ;  Fr.  targe  =~a  target,  a  shield  ;  Sp. 


tarja  =  a  shield  ;  Port,  tarja  =  an  escutcheon 
on  a  target  ;  Ital.  targa  =  a  buckler  ;  Irish  & 
Gael,  t3.Tga.id  —  a  target,  a  shield.] 

1.  A  shield  or   buckler  of  a   small  size, 
circular  in  form,  cut  out  of  oxhide,  mounted 
on  light  but  strong  wood,  and  strengthened 
by  bosses,  spikes,  &c.  ;  often  covered  exter- 
nally with   a  considerable   amount  of  orna- 
mental work. 

"  Accustomed  to  the  ust  of  target  and  broadsword." 
—Maciiulay  :  Hut.  ling.,  cb.  T. 

2.  The  mark  set  up  to  IK;  fired  at  in  archery, 
musketry,  or  artillery  practice,  or  tlie  like. 
Targets    for  archery   purposes    are  made  of 
leather  or  canvas,  stuffed  with  straw,  and 
painted    with    concentric    rings    of   various 
colors,    the  centre  being  golden.   Rifle  targets 
are  generally  square  or  oblong  metal  plates, 
and  are  divided  into  three  or  more  sections  — 
the  bull's-eye,  inner  (or  centre),  and  outer, 
counting  from  the  centre  of  the  target  to  the 
outside.     In  some  targets  there  is  a  fourth 
division  commonly  called  a  magpie  (q.v.). 

target-bearer,  *. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Peltigera. 

tar'-get-ed,  a.  [Eng.  target  ;  -ed.]  Provided 
or  armed  with  a  target;  having  a  defensive 
covering  like  a  target. 

*  tar-get  eer  ,  *  tar-get-leV,  *  tar-gat 
ler,  *  tar-get-tier,  *  tar-gnet-ier,  s. 

[Eng.  target  ;  -eer.]    One  armed  with  a  target. 
"  Tbe  buaoms  of  our  targ  itien  must  all  be  steept  In 
sweat."  Chapm+n:  BOT 


tar-gio'-ne-SB,  tar  gi-o-nl  e -ae,  tar- 
gl-O'-nl'-a'-ce-W,  J.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  targi- 
onto;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -eas,  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Marchantiacese,  liaving 
the  spore-cases  sub-marginal  and  solitary,  and 
the  iuvolucels  wanting. 

tar-gi-o'-nl-at,  s.  [Named  after  John  An- 
thony Targioni,  a  Florentine  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Targionese  (q.v.). 
Frond  somewhat  fleshy,  smooth,  deep  green, 
purplish  at  the  edges,  forming  large  patches 
on  moist  and  exposed  banks  ;  capsule  soli- 
tary, globose,  nearly  sessile,  arising  from  the 
end  of  the  midrib  of  the  lower  face  of  the 
frond.  It  bursts  irregularly  at  the  top,  dis- 
charging spores  and  elaters.  The  species  exist 
chiefly  in  warm  countries. 

tar   gl  6  nite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Bechi  in  a  commu- 
nication to  Dana,  but  it  is  printed  in  his  note 
(American  Jour.  Science,  ter.  II.,  vol.  xiv., 
l.-.vj,  p.  60)  as  Jargionite.  Apparently  the 
same  as  Steininannite  (q.v.). 

Tar  gum,  s.  [Chaldee  (E.  Aramaean)  COTTI 
(targum),  MOUTJ?  (targvma)  =  interpretation, 
translation  ;  D}~\F\  (tirgem),  Cjpri  (targem)  = 
to  interpret,  to  translate.] 

Jewish  Literature :  A  Chaldee  version  or 
paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament,  necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  the  exiles  who  returned  from 
Babylon  knew  that  language  well,  and  had 
partly  lost  acquaintance  with  their  own. 
When  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues after  the  return  from  Babylon,  an 
interpretation  or  occasional  comment  was 
added  in  Chaldee,  then  the  oral  explanations 
were  written,  and  finally  regular  Targums 
arose.  There  are  ten  known  Targums.  The 
oldest  is  believed  to  have  been  that  of 
Onkelos,  which  is  confined  to  th*  Pentateuch. 
Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  lielieved  that  Onkelos 
was  the  same  as  Aquila,  that  he  was  a  mythic 
person,  and  did  not  write  the  Targum  which 
bears  his  name.  It  was  at  first  a  Palestinian 
production,  but  was  afterwards  modified  by 
Babylonian  Jews.  It  remained  for  many 
years  in  an  unfixed  state,  but  was  finally  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  third  century.  It 
was  first  printed  A.D.  1482,  and  there  were 
many  subsequent  editions.  The  next  impor- 
tant Targum  was  that  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel, 
on  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  the 
Prophets.  It  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the 
same  way  an  its  predecessor,  and  to  have  been 
completed  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. A  third  Tnrgnm,  called  that  of  the 
Pseudo-Jonathan,  and  confined  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, alludes  to  Khadiyah  and  Fatima,  two 
of  Muhammad's  wives,  and  is  not  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  A  fourth 
is  the  Jerusalem  one,  on  the  Pentateuch.  It 
is  fragmentary,  and  resembles  that  of  the 


Pseudo-Jonathan,  which  it  may  have  preceded 
by  a  century.  There  are  less  important  Tai* 
gums  on  the  Hagiographa. 

"  Thii  seed,  then  suoken  oj,  is  Christ,  ai  both  th* 
tarjutnt  expound  it."—jtrcMj>.  Patrick:  On  ffmsrii. 

tai'-gum  1st,  *.  [Bug.  targum;  -irt.J  Th* 
writer  of  a  targum  ;  one  versed  in  the  litera- 
ture and  language  of  the  targums. 

"  Jonathan  or  Onkelos,  tbe  taryumati,  wen  of 
cleaner  language,'—  MMon  ;  Apology  for  Smcctym- 
nuiu. 

•tar  -hood,*.  [Eng.  tar;  -hood.]  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  a  tar  ;  sailors  collect- 
ively. 


ta'-ri,  s.  [Native  name.]  The  sap  of  Phanvi 
tylvestris.  In  India  it  is  used  as  a  beverage, 
sometimes  in  its  natural  condition  and  some- 
times fermented. 

•tar-l-an,  $.  [Wei.]  An  ancient  British 
shield. 

tar  -iff,  «.  [O.  Pr.  tariffe  =  arithmetic,  cast- 
ing  of  accounts  (Fr.  tarif),  from  Sp.  fart/a  = 
a  list  of  prices,  a  book  of  rates,  from  Arab. 
to  rij=  giving  information,  from  drf—  know- 
ing, knowledge.] 

1.  A  list  or  table  of  goods  with  the  duties 
or  customs  to  which  they  are  liable,  either  on 
exportation  or  importation  ;  a  list  or  table  of 
duties  or  customs  to  be  paid  on  goods  im- 
ported or  exported,  whether  such  duties  are 
imposed  by  the  government  of  a  country  or 
are  agreed  upon  between  the  governments  of 
two  countries  having  commerce  with  each 
other. 

"  However  absurd  a  tariff  may  be,  a  smuggler  la  b«t 
too  likely  to  In  »  knare  aiid  a  nifflnn  "  sfiirnul«M." 
Bitt.  Ena..  cb.  xxl. 

2.  A  table  or  scale  of  charges  generally. 

8.  A  law  of  Congress  fixing  the  amount  at 
import  duties. 

fl  In  the  United  States  the  question  of  free 
trade  or  protection  has  given  great  interest  to 
tariff  legislation,  or  the  increasing  or  decreasing 
of  customs  duties,  and  the  tariff  controversy  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  elements  of  party 
division.  It  formerly  divided  attention  with 
slavery,  currency,  and  state-lights  question*, 
but  now  stands  almost  alone,  as  the  main 
cause  of  division  between  the  two  great 
political  parties  of  the  nation.  In  England  the 
early  tariffs  were  prohibitous,  forbidding  the 
importation  of  articles  which  parliament  de- 
cided could  be  made  at  home.  The  use  of  the 
tariff  as  a  source  of  revenue  did  not  begin  till 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Prohibition  did 
not  cease,  however,  in  regard  to  certain  article*; 
and  as  late  as  1819  the  prohibitory  policy  was 
in  part  continued,  in  the  masked  method  of 
placing  duties  so  high  as  to  exclude  the  article 
discriminated  against.  Since  then  the  policy 
of  free  trade  has  been  adopted-  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  tbe  number  of  articles  paying 
duties  decreased  until  only  a  few  remain.  la 
the  United  States,  after  independence  had  been 
declared,  each  state  adopted  a  tariff  of  its  own, 
the  result  of  this  condition  of  affairs  being  so 
disturbing  to  the  public  interests  that  the  power 
was  transferred  to  the  national  government  by 
the  Constitution,  and  in  1789  a  tariff  law 
applicable  to  the  whole  country  was  reported 
by  James  Madison  ami  passed.  The  protective 
policy  was  generally  sustained  during  the  early 
period  of  national  existence,  ami  the  tariff  in- 
creased after  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain, 
to  protect  the  manufacturing  industries  which 
had  been  started  during  that  struggle.  The 
opiKMition  to  a  high  tariff,  which  at  first  r.una 
from  New  England,  was  afterwards  diverted  to 
the  South, and  in  1K»2,  a  lower  tariff  policy  »«a 
adopted,  which  continued  in  force  till  1S42. 
Various  fluctuations  took  place  between  that 
date  and  1S01,  when  the  protective  tariff  of  th» 
war  period  was  established.  From  that  period 
until  1H'.»4  the  protective  tariff  policy  prevailed; 
the  McKhiley  Tariff  of  IM'.K)  being  the  liiKhast 
in  riMiiy  of  its  rates  of  duty  the  country  had 
known.  In  1««4  the  Democratic  part)  giiiniiilC 
the  majority  in  Congress,  a  new  tariff  bill  wa» 
passed,  considerably  reducing  the  rates  of  duly, 
and  placing  numerous  articles  of  the  nature  of 
r»w  materials  on  the  free  lint,  the  measure  M 
adopted  bi-ing  in  part  protective,  in  part  for 
revenue  only,  while  an  income  tax  feature  wa. 
added  to  it  to  meet  the  exacted  decrease  in 
revenue.  On  May  20, 1895,  however,  the  United 
Slat.-g  Supreme  r<«irt  decided,  by  a  vote  of  fire 
to  four,  that  the  income  tax  clause  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  therefore  void. 


b6> ;  p6at,  J6>1;  cat.  fell,  chorus.  ?Hla,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin.  thl»;  «ln,  aj ;  expect,  ^enophon,  *#*• 
n.  -tlan  =  clian.  -tlon.  -«ion  =  •bun ;  -flon,  -flon  =  xhfin.   -clous,  -tiou*  -«ious  =  abu*.   -tele,  -"lie,  *< 
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tariff—  tarsier 


tar  iff,  v.t.  [TARIFF,  ».]  To  make  or  draw 
up  a  list  of  dutif  s  on,  as  on  imported  goods. 

tar -In,  «.    [Fr.]    The  siskin  (q.v.). 

tar'  la  t  nil.  tar'-le-tan, ».  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  cf.  Milanese  furla»taima= linsey-woolsey.] 
Fabric:  A  showy,  ti-ans|iareiit  kind  of  mus- 
lin, used  for  ladies'  dn  sses. 

tarn,  *  tarne,  *  tcrnc,  *.  [Icel.  tjorn  (Ren. 
tja,-ner)  =  *  tarn,  a  pool ;  Sw.  dial  tjdrn,  turn; 
Sorw.  (jorn,  tjorm.) 

I.  A   small  pool  or  lake  on  a  mountain, 
Specially  one  which  has  no  risible  feeders. 


2.  A  bog,  a  marsh,  a  fen. 

tar-na-tion.  *.  [See  def.]  A  euphemistic 
substitute  for  damnation,  used  as  a  mild  oath, 
especially  in  America.  It  is  also  used  ad.jec- 
tively  and  adverbially :  as,  a  tarnation  idiot, 
tarnation  strange. 

tar  -nlsh.  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  terniss-,  stem  of  ter- 
niss'inf,  pr.  par.  of  se  ternir  =  to  wax  pale, 
to  lose  its  lustre  ;  from  M.  H.  Ger.  ternen ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  tarnan,  tarjijon=to  obscure,  to 
darken  ;  cogn.  with  A.  S.  dernan,  dyrnan  =  to 
hide;  O.  Sax.  derni;  O.  Fries,  dern  =  hidden, 
•ecret.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  soil,  by  an  alteration  induced  by  tho 
air,  dust,  or  the  like  ;  to  diminish  or  destroy 
the  lustre  of ;  to  sully. 

"Some  patterns  yet  like  tarniih'd  lace  are  worn. 

And  now  disguise  what  once  they  did  aduru." 
fuller:  Jlrmoiri :  To  the  Reader  t  H'riUr  of  List*. 

2.  To  give,  as  to  gold  or  silver,  a  pale  or  dim 
Cast,  without  either  polishing  or  burnishing  it. 

"  If  a  fine  object  should  tarniih  by  having  a  great 
•any  see  it,  or  the  musick  should  run  mostly  into 
ooe  man's  e;irs,  these  satisfactions  would  be  made  in- 
closure."— Cottier  :  Of  Enty. 

3.  To  diminish    or   destroy  the  purity  or 
lustre  of ;  to  cast  a  stain  upon ;  to  sully,  to 
•tain. 

"  Let  him  pray  for  resolution,  that  be  may  discover 
nothing  that  may  discredit  the  cause,  tarnish  the 
•lory,  and  weaken  the  example  oi  the  suffering."— 
Cotiier. 

B.  Intrans. :  to  lose  lustre,  to  become  dull. 

'  "  Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  BO  bright, 
Grow  stale  and  rarnith  with  our  daily  sight." 

Dry  den :  Abtah,m  4  Achitophel,  L  249. 

tar'-nish,  s.  [TARNISH,  v.]  A  stain,  a  blot, 
a  tarnished  state. 

tar'-nish-er,  *.  [Fng.  tarnish;  -er.}  One 
who  or  that  which  tarnishes. 

tar'-no  vitz- itc,  tar -no-  witz-ite  (was 

V),  ».    [After  Tarnowitz,  Silesia,  where  found ; 
autf.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  tarnovicit,  tarnovizit.] 

tfin. :  A  variety  of  aragonite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining carbonate  of  lead. 

ta'-ro  (1),  ta'-ra(2),  ».  [Native  name.]  The 
tuberous  roots  of  Colocasia  esculenta(Caladium 
tKulentum)  and  Colocasia  macrorhiza.  [CoLO- 
CA8IA.]  The  Taro  plant  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Aracete,  and  is  of  the  same  genus  with 
the  Cocco  or  Edoes.  It  is  cultivated  for  its 
roots,  which  are  a  principal  article  of  food 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  These  are  washed  to 
get  rid  of  their  acridity,  and  are  cooked  in  the 
•ame  way  as  bread-fruit;  they  may  also  be 
prei»red  for  food  by  boiling,  or  be  made  into  a 
pudding.  Taro  also  yields  a  pleasant  flour. 
The  plant  has  no  stalk,  its  leaves,  which  are 
broad  and  heart-shaped,  springing  directly 
from  the  root.  These  leaves  are  used  as 
spinach. 

ta'-ro  (2),  *.  [See  def.]  A  Maltese  money  of 
account,  value  about  1|  of  a  penny  sterling. 

tar'-oc,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  game  at 
cards,  played  with  seventy-eight  cards. 

tar  pan,  tar'-pa-ny,  *.  [Various  Tartar 
dialects.] 

ZooL  :  The  wild  horse  of  Tartary.  It  is 
mouse-coloured,  with  a  stripe  along  the  back, 
and  is  supposed  to  present  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  stock  from  which  the  domestic 
horse  was  derived.  The  tarpans  roam  in 
thousands  in  the  great  treeless  plains  of  Tar- 
tary, where  natives  catch  them  by  the  lasso. 

tar-pan'- lin,  tar-pan' -ling,  tar  paW- 
ling,  s.  [Eng.  tar,  anti  palling  =  a  covering, 
from  pall  (Lat.  palla).] 


1.  A  cloth  of  stout  canvas,  coated  with  tar 
or  other  waterproof  compound.  Employed 
on  shipboard  and  ashore  for  covering  hatches, 
boats,  hammocks,  &c.,  and  protecting  articles 
generally  from  the  weather.  A  tarpaulin,  or 
thick  unpainted  canvas,  sometimes  called  a 
paulin,  forms  part  of  the  equipment  for  each 
carriage  of  a  field-battery  of  artillery. 

t '2.  A  t>oilor.  (Now  usually  abbreviated  to 
tar.) 

3.  A  sailor's  hat,  covered  with  painted  or 
tarred  cloth ;  a  painted  or  tarred  canvas 
cover  generally. 

Tar  pe'  I  ail,  a.  Of  or  named  after  Tarpeia, 
a  woman  who  opened  the  gates  of  the  citadel 
of  Rome  to  its  enemies,  the  Sabines,  under 
promise  of  receiving  that  which  they  wore  on 
their  left  arms.  Instead  of  the  golden  bracelets 
she  expected,  the  Sabines  threw,  their  shields 
upon  her  as  they  entered,  and  crushed  her. 

Tarpeian  Rock,  «.  A  cliff  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  at  Rome, 
from  which  criminals  sentenced  to  death  were 
frequently  hurled. 

tar'  pon,  tar'-pum,  «.  [Native  Indian^ 
name.]  A  large  American  fish  of  the  famil^ 
Clupeidae.  This  fish,  Megalops  atlanticvs,  is 
common  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  southern 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  ascends 
the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Cod.  It  is  the  giant  of 
the  herring  family,  attaining  at  times  a  length 
of  six  feet  and  a  weight  of  150  pounds.  It 
is  edible,  but  not  prized  as  food,  but  is  becoming 
a  favorite  game  fish  in  tho  southern  waters. 
Fished  for  with  rod  and  line  it  tries  all  the 
skill  of  the  angler. 


tar'-ring  and  feath'-er-ing, «.  A  form 
of  popular  punishment  occasionally  adopted 
by  mobs  in  the  United  States,  in  case's  wheie  it 
is  intended  rather  to  disgrace  than  to  injure  the 
victim.  The  person  who  is  to  be  subjected 
to  the  out  i  age  is  stripped  of  his  clothing  and! 
melted  tar  poured  over  his  body,  and  in  then 
covered  with  a  coating  of  feathers,  which 
adhere  to  the  soft  tar.  If  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  punishment  still  more  disgraceful  h« 
may  be  ridden  on  a  rail  or  conveyed  in  a  cart 
through  the  streets  as  a  spectacle  for  all  eyes. 
The  latest  instance  of  this  outrage  was  in 
Colorado  during  the  disturbances  attending 
the  railroad  strike  of  1894. 


*  tar'-quin  ish,  a.  [See  def.]  Like,  resem- 
bling, or  characteristic  of  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
king  of  Rome  ;  hence,  proud,  haughty. 

tar' -race,  tar'-  rass,  ter'-rass,  trass,  «. 

[Ger.  tarrass,  trass ;  cf.  Pr.  terrasse  =  im  earth- 
work ;  from  terre  (Lat.  terra)  =  earth.]  A 
volcanic  earth  used  in  making  cement ;  also  a 
plaster  or  cement  made  in  Holland  from  a 
soft  rock  found  near  Collen. 

tar1  ra-gon,  •tar'-a-gon,  *.  [Sp.  taragona, 
taragontia,  taragoncia ;  O.  Fr.  targon ;  Fr.  es- 
tragon ;  Ital.  targone ;  Low  Lat.  'tragun,  tdr- 
chon,  a  corrupt,  of  draco  =  a  dragon,  from 
Lat.  dracitnculus  =  a  little  dragon ;  Pers. 
tarkhun.  See  def.] 

Bot.  :  Artemisia  Dracunculvg.  The  stems 
are  two  to  three  feet  high,  smooth,  and  bright 
green.  The  leaves  undivided,  narrow,  and 
somewhat  succulent.'  The  heads  small,  round, 
and  smooth,  with  seven  or  eight  florets.  It  is 
a  native  of  Siberia,  where  the  leaves,  which 
emit  a  stimulating  odour,  and  if  chewed  pro- 
duce a  pungent  moisture  in  the  mouth,  are 
used  with  many  dishes  in  cookery,  and  as  a 
flavouring  for  vinegar. 

tarragon  -  vinegar,  «.  Vinegar  fla- 
voured with  tarragon. 

*  tarre,  v.t.    [Low  Ger.  tarren,  targen,  Urgen  ; 

O.  But.  tergen;  Dan.  tasrge;  A.  S.  tergan.] 
[TARRY.]  To  stimulate,  to  urge,  to  provoke, 
to  incite. 

"  And.  like  a  dog  that  ii  compelled  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on." 

Shaketp. :  King  John,  IT.  L 

tarred,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TAB,  v.J 

tarred  and  feathered,  a.  Subjected 
to  the  process  of  tarring  and  feathering  (q.v.). 

tarred-line,  *. 

Naut. :  Cord  which  has  been  tarred,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  white  line, 

tarred-links,  *.  pi.  Links  or  torches 
used  for  lighting  up  forts,  trenches,  &C.  They 
are  made  of  old  rope,  well  beaten,  to  soften 
it,  and  are  covered  with  a  composition  of 
pitch,  tar,  and  mutton-tallow,  si.nilar  to  that 
used  for  pitched  fascines. 

*  tar'-ri-ange,  *  tar-ry-aunce,  *  tar- 
ry-ance,  "  tar-i  cnce,  «.    [Eng.  tarry; 
•ance.]    A  tarrying  ;  delay. 

tar'-rl-er(l),  *tar-i-er,  *.  [Eng.  tarry;  -er.] 
One  who  tarries,  delays,  or  stays. 

"  And  for  that  cause  he  is  often  times  called  of 
them  Fabius  cunctator.  that  is  to  say,  the  larier  at 
delayer.'—  Elyot:  Vovernour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxiii. 

tar'-ii-er  (2),  «.    [TERRIER  (1),  «.] 


tar7 -rock,  s.  [Greenland  tatarrok.}  The 
name  given  in  Orkney  to  the  Kittiwake.  (Sea 
extract.) 

"The  tarrock  (Larut  tridactyliu,  Lin.  SysU.  which 
seems  to  be  our  kitty  wake,  is  by  far  the  incst  common 
of  the  kind  in  this  place. "—Barry :  Orkney,  p.  30i 

tar'-row,  v.i.  [TARRY.]  To  delay,  to  hesi. 
tate  ;  to  feel  reluctance  ;  to  murmur  at  one'* 
allowance.  (Scotch.) 

"  An'  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fou, 
v  That  yet  hae  (arrow  t  at  it." 

Burnt :  A  Dream. 

tar'-ry,  *  tar  ic,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  form  due  to 
confusion  of  two  Mid.  Eng.  verbs  :  (1)  tarien 
=  to  irritate,  (2)  targen  —  to  delay.  (1)  Joiner* 
is  from  A.S.  teryan  —  to  vex  ;  O.  Dut.  tergen  ; 
Dan.  targe ;  Ger.  zergen ;  Scotch  targe,  titirge. 
(2)  Targen  is  from  O.  Fr.  larger  =  to  tarry,  to 
delay,  from  a  Low  Lat.  tardico,  from  Lat. 
tardo  (Fr.  tanler)=to  delay,  from  tardus^= 
slow,  tardy  (q.v.).  The  form  follows  tarien, 
while  the  sense  goes  with  targen.  (Skeat.)] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  stop,  to  delay ;  to  put  off  going  or 
coming. 

"  If  that  servaunt  seye  in  his  herte :  my  lord  tar- 
ieth  to  come,  aud  bigynne  to  smyte  children  and 
handmaydens."—  Wycliffc:  Luke  xii.  45. 

2.  To  stay  or  remain  behind  ;  to  wait. 

"  Tarry  ye  here  for  ns,  until  we  come  again  nnt» 
you."—  Exodut  xxiv.  14. 

3.  To  stay,  to  sojourn,  to  abide,  to  lodge. 

"  Tarry  all  night,  and  wash  your  feet."— Oenetit  xlx.  I. 
*  B.  Trans. :  To  wait  for ;  to  remain  tilL 
"He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  mnst 
tarry  the  grinding."— Shaketp. :  TroUus  t  Cresstaa, 

"tar'-ry,  *.  [TARRY,  ».]  Delay,  stay,  tarriance. 

"He  sayeth  big  tarry  is  but  short  here."— Lodft: 
ttttutr.;  Allen  to  Shrevtbury  (an.  1516). 

tar'-ry,  a.  [Eng.  tar;  -y.]  Consisting  of  or 
resembling  tar ;  of  the  nature  of  tar ;  smeared 
with  tar ;  tarred. 

tiirry-breeks,  s.    A  sailor.    (Scotch.) 

"  Tonne  royal  Tarry-  Brerti,  I  learn, 
Ye've  lately  come  athwart  her."    Burnt :  A  Dream. 

tarry-fingers,  s.  pi.  Thieving  fingers; 
pilfering  fingers.  (Scotch.) 

tar  sal,  a.    [TARSUS.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  tarsus  or  instep:  M, 
tarsal  bones. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tarsi  of  the  eye- 
lids :  as,  the  tarsal  cartilages. 

tarsal  bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Seven  bones  forming  the  heel,  the 
ankle,  and  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

tarsal-cartilages,  *.  pi. 

Anat.:  Two  thin  elongated  plates,  formed 
of  dense  connective  tissue,  placed  on  each 
eyelid,  and  giving  it  shape  and  firumesa. 
Called  also  Tarsi. 

tarsc,  s.    [TA&SUS.] 

*  tax  sel,  s.    [TIERCEL.] 

tar  -si,  s.  pi.    [TARSUS.] 

tar -si -a,  tar-si-a-tu'-ra,  «.  [Ital.]  A 
species  of  inlaying  in  wood,  much  practised 
in  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  for 
wall-panelling.  Wood  in  its  natural  colours 
was  employed  in  the  earlier  specimens,  but 
afterwards,  when  more  complicated  figures, 
birds,  flowers,  &c.,  were  introduced,  the 
various  pieces  were  stained.  Shades  are  pro- 
duced by  immersing  the  pieces  in  hot  sand  ; 
the  design  ig  built  up  on  paper,  and  applied 
in  the  manner  of  veneer. 

tar'-si-er,  *.    [TABSIUS.] 


j&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 


tarsiidse— tartarated 
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tar-8i'-I-dffl,  «.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  tara(tM); 
Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Lemuroidea  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  genus,  Tarsius  (q.v.). 

tar-Bl-pe-di'-nse,  ».  pZ.    [Mod.  Lat.  tarsipes, 
genit.  tarsyjed(is)  ;  Lat.  fem.    pi.  adj.  suff. 


TARSIPES   ROSTRATUS. 


. 

ZooL  :  A  sub-family  of  Phalangistidse  (q.v.), 
with  a  single  genus,  Tarsipes  (q.v.).  Teeth 
almost  rudimentary  and  variable  in  number  ; 
tongue  long,  slender,  pointed,  and  very  ex- 
tensile. • 

taT-Si-pe?  ,  s.    [Mod.  Lat  tarsi(us),  and  Lat. 
pes  —  a  foot.     Named  from  a  supposed  re- 
semblance of  its  foot  to  that  of  Tarsius  (q.v.), 
though  it  has  not  the  peculiar  extension  of 
the  calcaneum  and 
scaphoid   charac- 
teristic of  the  lat- 
ter genus.] 

Zool.  :  The  sole 
genus  of  the  sub- 
family Tarsepi- 
dinae  (q.v.),  with 
s  single  species, 
Tarsipes  rostra- 
tus,  the  Noolben- 
ger  or  Tait,  from 
Western  Austra- 
lia. Head  with 
elongated  and 
slender  muzzle, 
mouth  -open  ing 
small  ;  fore  feet 
with  live  well-de- 

reloped  toes,  hind  feet  rather  long  and  slen- 
der ;  ears  moderate,  rounded  ;  tail  prehensile, 
longer  than  head  and  body.  This  little  mar- 
supial lives  in  trees  and  bushes,  and  uses  its 
tail  in  climbing  ;  it  feeds  on  honey,  which  it 
procures  by  inserting  its  long  tongue  into  the 
blossoms  of  flowers  ;  but  one  which  Mr. 
Gould  kept  in  confinement  ate  flies  readily. 

tar  SI  US,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  tarsus 
(q.v.).  Named  from  the  immensely  elongated 
tarsal  portion  of  the  foot.  ] 

Zool.  :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Tarsiidse 
(q.v.),  with  a  single  species.  Tarsius  spectrum, 
the  Tarsier,  Malinag,  or  Spectre  Tarsier,  a  very 
singular  little  animal,  somewhat  smaller  than 
an  English 
squirrel,  with 
very  large 
eyes  and  ears, 
anil  a  long 
thin  tail, 
with  a  tuft 
at  the  end  ; 

feiieral  co- 
our  fawn- 
brown,  bare 
parts  of  a 
flesh  tint, 
forehead, 
face,  and 

nose  reddish,  with  a  black  streak  over  the  eye. 
It  is  found  in  the  forests  of  many  of  the  is- 
lands of  the  Indo-Malayan  Archipelago,  feed- 
ing on  insects  and  lizards.  It  sleeps  during  tho 
day,  but  is  very  active  by  night,  moving  from 
place  to  place  by  jumps,  a  method  of  progres- 
sion, for  which  its  curious  hind  legs,  not  un- 
like those  of  a  frog,  are  well  adapted.  Its 
strange  appearance  causes  it  to  be  regarded 
with  superstitions  awe  by  the  native*  of  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago.  The  Tarsier  i*  rare. 
not  more  than  two  being  generally  found 
together,  and  only  produces  one  at  a  birth. 

tar-so-,  prej.  [TARSUS.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  tarsus  (q.v.). 

tarso-  metatarsal,  a.  ft  s. 

A.  Ai  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  connected  with 
the  tarsus  and  the  metatarsus  :  as,  the  tarto- 
metatarsal  ligaments. 

B.  As  tubstantive  : 

Compar.  Anat.  :  That  part  of  a  bird's  leg 
which  is  commonly  called  the  tarsus  in  de- 
scriptive ornithology  ;  the  bone  reaching  from 
the  tibia  to  the  toes,  which  has  at  its  top  one 
of  tlie  small  tarnal  bones  confluent  with  it,  so 
that  it  consists  of  part  of  the  tarsus  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  metatarsus. 

Tarso-metatarsul  articulation*  : 

Anat.  :  The  articulations  of  the  four  anterior 
bones  of  the  tarsus  :  viz.,  the  three  cuneiform 
and  the  cuboid  bones  with  the  metatarsal 
bones. 


TARSIUS  8PECTUUM. 


tar-sor  -rha-phjr,  «.    [Lat.  tarsus  =  a  carti- 
lage of  the  eyelids,  and  Gr.  paaftri  (rhaphe)  =  a 


seam,  a  suture  ;  panrw  (rhapto)  =  to  sew.] 

Surg.  :  An  operation  for  diminishing  the 
size  of  an  opening  between  the  eyelids  when 
it  is  enlarged  by  surrounding  cicatrices. 

tar-sot  -o-my,  *.    [Lat.  tarsus  —  a  cartilage 
of  the  eyeliils,  and  Gr.  TOJITJ  (tome)  =  a  cutting.] 
Surg.  :  The  section  or  removal  of  the  tarsal 
cartilages. 

tar  -sus  (pi.  tar  -si),  ».  [Gr.  ropo-d?  'tarsot) 
=  a  stand  or  frame  of  wicker-work,  a  flat 
basket,  the  flat  of  the  foot,  &c.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  The  seven  small  bones  constituting  the 
ankle  or  instep  in  man  .  viz.,  the  calcaneum. 
the  astragalus,  the  cuboid,  the  scaphoid,  ana 
the  three  metatarsal  bones.    They  correspond 
with  the  carpus  or  wrist  of  the  anterior  limb. 

(2)  (PL):  The  tarsal  cartilages  (q.v.). 

2.  Entom.  £  Zool.  (PL):  (1)  The  last  seg- 
ments of  the  legs  of  insects.    (2)  The  jointed 
feet  of  other  articulated  or  annulose  animals. 

3.  Ornith.  :  The  shank  of  a  bird.    It  may 
be  naked  or  feathered.     In  the  former  case 
it  is  protected  by  scales. 

tart,  *tarte,  a.  [A.S.  teart  =  tart,  sharp, 
severe,  lit.  =  tearing,  from  tcer,  pa.  t.  of  teran 
=  to  tear  (q.v.).] 

1.  Sharp  to  the  taste  ;  acid,  acidulated. 
"The  juice  it  very  tart."—  Damfiitr:    Voyagn  (aa. 

1686). 

2.  Sharp,  severe,  biting,  keen. 

"  rhe  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdo 


Aud  the  loud  laugh." 


id  the  wit, 
Covper :  Tatk,  IT.  81. 


tart,  *  tarte,  s.  [Fr.  tarte,  tourte,  from  Lat. 
torta,  fem.  sing,  of  tortus  =  twisted,  pa.  par. 
of  torqueo  —  to  twist ;  Ital.  tartera,  torta  ;  Sp. 
torta;  Dut.  taart ;  Ger.  torte;  Dan.  t&rte.]  A 
kind  of  small  open  pie  or  piece  of  pastry,  con- 
sisting of  fruit  or  preserve  baked  and  inclosed 
in,  or  surrounded  by,  paste. 

"It  grows  on  a  bushy  plant,  has  a  bitterish  Uwte, 
lather  insipid ;  but  unty  be  eaten  either  raw  or  in 
tartt,  and  is  used  aa  food  by  the  natives."— Coo*; 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  it 

tart-rhubarb,  s.  Rheum  Bhaponticwn 
and  R.  hybridum.  [RHUBARB.] 

taT-tan  (1),  a.  &  a.  [Fr.  tiretaine  =  linsey- 
woolsey,  from  Sp.  tiritaiia  =.  a  thin  woollen 
cloth,  a  sort  of  thin  silk,  from  its  tlimsiness  ; 
tiritar  =  to  shiver,  to  shake  with  cold  ;  Port. 
tiritana.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Fabric:  Woollen  cloth,  cross-barred  with 
stripes  of  various  colours,  forming  panes,  and 
constituting  the  peculiar  patterns  which  are 
said  to  have  formerly  distinguished  the  dif- 
ferent Scottish  Highland  clans,  each  clan 
having  its  own  peculiar  pattern.  North  (Re- 
cord of  Dress,  Arms,  <t  Sciences  of  the  High- 
landers, ii.  16-19)  gives  a  list  of  the  tartans, 
but  other  authorities  think  that  the  patterns 
are  of  comparatively  recent  invention.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  chequered  patterns 
themselves  in  which  the  cloth  is  woven,  and 
which  are  frequently  printed  or  painted  on 
various  surfaces,  as  paper,  wood,  &o. 

f  The  weaving  of  particolored  and  striped 
cloth  cannot  be  claimed  as  peculiar  to  any 
country  or  people,  such  checks  being,  indeed, 
the  simplest  ornamental  forms  in  which  dyed 
yarns  can  be  combined  in  the  looms.  But  the 
use  of  the  variegated  cloth  termed  tartan 
by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  is  probably  of 
great  antiquity,  each  clan  having  for  centuries 
had  its  special  distinguishing  tartan.  After 
the  Rebellion  of  1745  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
patoeiJ  in  which  the  use  of  the  Highland  dress 
in  Scotland  was  prohibited  uixler  severe  penal- 
ties. These  acts  remained  nominally  in  force 
until  1782,  when  they  were  re|>eale<l,  and  since 
that  time  clan  tartan,  with  varying  fluctuations 
of  fashion,  bait  been  a  popular  article  of  dress, 
its  use  lieing  l>y  no  mcani*  confined  to  Scotland, 
while  manufacturers  have  invented  so  many 
Dew  "nets,"  or  alterations  of  color,  that  the 
heraldry  of  tartaim  huo  become  much  confused. 
The  manufacture  of  this  class  of  goodii  has 
long  been  carried  on  at  tne  historic  locality 
of  Ban  nock  hum,  near  Stirling,  ami  i«  still 
a  feature  of  the  local  industries  at  that  place 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of,  made  from,  or 
resembling  tartan ;  having  the  pattern  of  a 
tartan. 


tar'-tan  (2),  tar-tane,  ».    [Fr.  tartane;  Sp, 
Port.,  &  Ital.  tartana,  from  Arab.  taridah  =  » 
kind  of  vessel  specially  adapted  for  transport- 
ing horses.] 
Naut. ;  A  small  vessel  with  one  mast  and  * 


bowsprit,  the  mainsail   being   spread  by  • 
lateen  yard.    Used  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Tar-tar  (1),  ».  &  a.  [Better  spelled  Tatar. 
The  T  was  inserted  in  mediaeval  times  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Asiatic  hordes  who  occasioned 
such  anxiety  to  Europe  came  from  hell  (Tar- 
tarus), and  were  the  locusts  of  Revelation  ir, 
Pers.  Tatar  =  a  Tartar  or  Scythian.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Tartary,  a  name  loosely  ap- 
plied to  members  of  various  Mongolian  races 
in  Asia  and  Europe     It  was  originally  applied 
to  certain  Tungusic  tribes  in  Chinese  Tai  tary, 
but  was  extended  to  the  Mongols,  Turks,  and 
other  tribes   which    formed    the    devastating 
army  of  Genghis  Khan  and  his  successors.    It 
is  now  loosely  applied  to  tribes  of  mixed  origin 
in  the  steppes  of  Siberia,  Russia,  and  Tartary, 
including  the  Kazan  Tartars,  Orim  Tartars, 
Kipchaks,  Kalmucks,  &c.    In  classifying  lan- 
guages, Tartaric  is  applied  to  tho  Turkis* 
group  , 

"  Swifter  than  arrow  from  th«  Tartar'!  bow." 
Shakap.  :  HMtummtr  Jfiffht'i  Dr*am,  til.  S. 

2.  A  couner  employed    by   the   Ottoman 
Porte,  and  by  the  European  ambassadors  in 
Constantinople 

3.  A  person  of  a  keen,  irritable  temper ;  a 
vixen,  a  shrew.  . 

B.  As  adj  :  Pertaining  to  Tartary  or  the 
Tartars. 

IT  To  catch  a  Tartar:  To  be  caught  in  one's 
own  trap ;  to  catch  more  than  was  bargained 
for. 

Tartar-bread,  «. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  great  fleshy  root  of  Crambt 
tartarica,  (2)  Crambe  tartarica.  [CRAMBE(I).] 

•Tar-tar  (2),  s.    [Lat.  Tartarus.]    Hell. 
"  He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back." 

.SViu*. ,;,.  •  Btnrii  V.,  11. 1 

tar-tar  (3),  ».  [Fr  tartre,  from  Low  Lat. 
tartarum  =  the  deposit  in  wine-casks  ;  Sp.  it 
Ital.  tarta.ro.} 

Chem. :  A  generic  name  for  tartaric  acid,  but 
applied  especially  to  the  acid  tartrate  of 
potassium.  [AKUOL,  CREAM  or  TARTAR.] 

t  H  (1)  Petrijied  tartar :  [TARTARUM]. 

(2)  Tartar  of  the  Teeth:  An  earthy  substance 
which  is  deposited  from  the  saliva  on  the 
teeth  when  proper  attention  is  riot  paid  to 
them.  It  consists  of  salivary  mucus,  animal 
matter,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

tartar  omctic,  *. 

Cher*.  A  Pharm. :  Tartarated  antlwony. 
KO-SbOj-C8H4Oin+2HO,  or  KSKUI^OrHaO. 
Internally  in  small  doses  it  is  diaphoretic,  ex- 
pectorant, and  probably  cholagogue  ;  in  larger 
doses  it  is  an  emetic  or  a  purgative.  When 
a  patient  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  it  is  then 
sedative.  Externally  it  if)  a  powerful  irritant, 
producing  pustules  like  those  of  small-pox. 
As  an  ointment  or  a  hot  aqueous  solution,  it 
It  a  powerful  counter-irritant. 

taT  -  tar  -  at  -  8d,  a.  [Eng.  tartar ;  -ated.] 
Having  tartaric-acid  in  its  composition. 

H  Tartn  rated  •  antimony  is  tartar  -  emetic 
(q.v.);  tartaiated-iron  is  used  in  pharmacy 
as  a  blood  restorer;  and  tartarated-soda  is 
Rochelle-salt  or  Sodio-potaaaic  tartrate  (q.v.). 


boil,  bo>;  po'ut,  J6%1;  cat,  ?ell,  chorus,  91011,  bench;  go,  *em;  thin,  *hl»;  sin,  a?;  expect,  *enophon,  e?Ut.    -Ing 
-clan,  -tian  =  -*?"    -tlon,  -eloa  =  tWa;  -flon,  -fion  =  shun,   -clou*,  -tloua,  -«iou«  =  anus,   -ble,  -die,  Ac,  =  bel.  Oel. 
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tartarean— tasco 


•  tar-tar'-S-an.  *  tar  taT-3-ons  (1).  o. 
(Lat.  Tirianut,  from  Tartana  =  hell.)    Per- 

M..,,".n,f  to  or  characteristic  of  hell  ;  hellish, 
Infernal. 

"AtthUday. 

When  a  rartar«in  darkKee*  ovrrspreads 
Th«  (Toaninf  uat  urn*." 

>Tor<in»ortt  .-  Arcurrion,  bk.  IT. 


,  a.  [Eng.  tartar  (3);  •*«*.] 
1.  Ord.   Lang.  :  Consisting  of  tartar  ;    re- 
•embling  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  tartar. 
"In  fruit*  the  tartareout  part*  of  tb«  sap  art  thrown 
upon  the  -fibre*  dtwigued  for  th«  (tone,  and  the  oily 
npoo  tb«  a*ad  within  it"    Ort*  :  Cotmolofia. 

8.  Sot  :  Having  a  rough  crumbling  surface, 
like  the  thallus  of  some  lichens. 

tartareous  moss,  t. 

Hot.  A  Dyeing  :  A  lichen,  Lecanora  tartarea. 

[Cl'DBKAR.] 

Tar  tar^-I-an.  Tar-tar  -ic  (l),  a.  [Eng. 
Tartary  ;  -tan,  -ic.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tar- 
tary  ;  Tartar. 

Tartarian-bread,  s.    [TARTAR-BREAD.] 

Tartarian  lamb,  s. 

Bot.  :  Cibotium  Barometz.     [BAROMETZ.] 

tmr-tar'-Io  (2),  o.  [Eng.  tartar  (3);  -ic.]  O^ 
pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from  tartar. 

tartaric  acid,  *. 


= 

formula  includes  four  bibasic  acids  distin- 
guished especially  by  their  crystalline  forms 
and  action  on  polarised  light.  (1)  Dextro-tar- 
taric  acid  ;  ordinary  tartaric  acid.  Found  in 
grapes,  tamarinds,  pine  -apples,  and  other 
fruits,  and  prepared  commercially  from  the 
argol,  or  impure  potassium  tartrate  deposited 
from  wine  by  converting  it  into  a  calcium 
salt,  decomposing  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallize  in  a 
warm  place.  It  forms  colourless,  monoclinic 
prisms,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  has  a  pure  acid  taste,  and 
turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right. 
The  acid  is  largely  used  by  calico-printers. 
(2)  Lcsvo-tartaric  acid  (q.v.).  (3)  Racemic-acid 
(q.y.).  (4)  Meso-tartaric  acid.  Inactive  tar- 
taric acid.  Obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
sorbin.  It  has  no  action  on  polarised  light. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Tartaric-acid  diminishes  thirst 
in  fevers.  It  is  generally  given  in  the  form 
of  cream  of  tartar  or  with  bicarbonate  of  soda 
as  an  effervescing  draught. 

1  Tartaric  acid  exists,  either  free  or  in 
combination  with  basic  substances,  in  the 
juices  of  many  fruits  and  plants.  The  subacid 
flavor  of  the  grape,  pine-apple,  and  rowan 
is  due  to  its  presence.  The  crystals  obtained 
from  argol  have  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  and  the 
solution  reddens  litmus.  When  rubbed  in  the 
dark  they  become  luminous.  When  tartaric 
acid  is  heated  it  melts,  forming  the  isomeric 
metatartaric  acid.  If  the  heating  be  continued 
it  decomposes  into  a  number  of  chemical 
substances,  including  among  them  formic  acid, 
carbonic  acid,  and  acetone.  Being  a  dibasic 
acid,  Tartaric  acid  forms  a  large  number  of 
•alts,  many  of  them  important.  Bilrartrale  of 
potash,  or  cream  of  tartar,  KHC4H406  is 
obtained  by  purifying  the  crude  argol  by 
crystallization.  It  is  used,  with  baking  soda, 
as  a  baking  powder,  while  medicinally  it  is 
a  useful  purgative,  and  is  a  household  remedy 
for  clearing  the  blood  in  spring.  Tartarated 
iron,  or  tartrate  of  iron  and  potash,  acts  as  a 
mild  tonic,  which,  when  dissolved  in  sherry, 
constitutes  iron  wine.  Tartar  emetic  (q  v.)  is 
another  useful  compound  which,  while  import- 
ant for  its  medicinal  properties,  is  dangerous 
in  unskillful  hands,  and  has  gained  notoriety 
from  being  employed  in  several  famous 
poisoning  cases.  A  dose  of  %  grain  has 
proved  fatal  to  a  child  and  one  of  2  grains 
to  an  adult.  Usually  a  dose  of  1-10  to  1-7  of  a 
grain  is  given,  but  if  used  as  an  emetic  the 
dose  may  be  from  1  to  3  grains. 

tartaric-anhydrides,  «•  ft. 
Chem.  :  Tartaric  acid  is  capable  of  forming 
•everal  anhydrides,  three  of  which  are  known. 

0)  Ditartarie  acU  =  £$$*  (^rt^Uc  acid). 
Formed  by  heating  tartaric  acid  for  some 
time  at  a  temperature  of  170°.  Is  very  soluble 
in  water  and  not  crystallizable.  Its  salt*  are 
resolved  by  boiling  into  ordinary  tartrates. 


(2)  Tartrelic  ocW  =  C4H4O5  Soluble  Our- 
Uric  anhydride.  Obtained  by  quickly  heat- 
ing small  quantities  of  tartaric  acid  until  it 
swells  up.  It  is  a  yellowish,  deliquescent 
mass,  which  dissolves  in  water,  forming  an 
acid  solution.  (3)  Insoluble  tartaric  anhy- 
dride. iVU'V  Obtained  by  heating  tar- 
taric acid  for  some  time  to  150',  exhausting 
the  product  with  cold  water,  and  drying  it  in 
a  vacuum.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  converted 
by  boiling  into  tartaric  acid. 

*  tar  tar  In,  *  tar  tar-me,  s.  [Eng.  tar- 
tar (S)  ;  -in,  -ine.]  An  old  name  for  potash. 

tar  tar  -i-iim,  s.    [TARTAR IN.] 

tar-tar-i  za  tion,  *.  [Eng.  tartarvttf) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  tartarizing  or  of  forming 
tartar. 

tar  -tar  ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  tartar  (3) ;  -tw.]  To 
impregnate  with  tartar ;  to  refine  by  means  of 
the  salt  of  tartar. 

*-Tar'-tar-OUa(l),  a.  [Eng.  Tartar  (1);  -out.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  Tar- 
ter ;  Tartaric,  wild,  savage. 

"  All  the  lartaroui  moods  of  common  men." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Poetaiter,  T.  1. 

tar  -tar-ous  (2),  o.  [Eng.  tartar  (3) ;  -out.] 
Containing  or  consisting  of  tartar ;  resem- 
bling tartar. 

"  The  asperity  of  tartarout  salts,  and  the  fiery  acri- 
mony of  nlcaline  salts  .  .  .  produce  nascent  passion* 
and  anxieties  in  the  soul."— Berkeley  :  Strit,  i  86. 

tar  tar  iim,  s.  [Latinised  form  of  Eng. 
tartar  (3)  (q.v.).]  A  preparation  of  tartar. 
Called  also  Petrified-tartar. 

Tar  -tar-us,  t.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TopTopos 
(Tartaros).^ 

Classic  Mythol. :  A  fabled  deep  and  sunless 
abyss  in  the  lower  world,  situated,  according 
to  Hesiod  and  Homer,  as  far  below  the  earth 
as  the  earth  is  below  heaven.  According  to 
the  later  poets,  Tartarus  was  the  place  in 
which  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  received  their 
due  punishment,  and  sometimes  the  word  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  Hades,  or  the  lower 
world  in  general. 

*  Tar'-tar-y,  s.  [Lat.  Tartarus.]  Tartarus, 
hell,  (ipenser.) 

tar  -ter-me,  s.    [See  def.] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  silk  stuff.  So  called  be- 
cause said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Tartars. 

tart  -ish,  a.  [Eng.  tart,  a. ;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
tart  or  acid  ;  rather  tart. 

tart'-let,  s.  [Fr.  tartelette,  dimin.  from  O.  FT. 
tarte  =  atart(q.v.).]  A  little  tart. 

tart'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  tart,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  tart   manner ;    with   tartness   or 
acidity  of  taste. 

2.  Sharply,  severely,  bitterly. 

"  Tartly  ridiculing  the  pretences  commonly  made 
toiiC'—Waterlanfl:  Works,  viii.  168. 

3.  With  sourness  of  aspect ;  sharply. 

"  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks."— Shaktip.  : 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  ii. 

tart  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  tart,  a. ;  -ness.] 

L  Sharpness  to  the  taste  ;  sourness,  acidity. 

"  The  Juice  bad  an  agreeable  tartness,  though  but 
little  flavour."— Coo*;  Pint  Voyagt.  bk.  111.  chTL 

2.  Sharpness  of  language  or  manner  ;  bitter- 
ness, acerbity. 

"  The  tartnett  of  his  face  tours  rip*  grapes.*— 
Shaketp.  :  Coriolanut,  v.  4. 

tar-tra-,  tar-tr-,  pref.  [TARTRATE,  TAR- 
TAR (3).]  Having  tartaric  acid  in  its  compo- 
sition. 

tar  tra  me  -thane,  s.  [Pref.  tartra-,  and 
Eng.  methane.  [TARTRAMTC-ETHER.] 

tar  tram'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tartr-,  and  Eng. 
omfc.)  Derived  from  or  containing  tartaric 
acid  and  ammonia. 

tartramic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  (CHHOfe  cool?  Obtained  *•  «> 
ammonium  salt  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
tartaric  anhydride.  The  free  acid  separated 
from  its  calcium  salt  by  sulphuric  acid  is 
syrupy. 


tartramlc-ether.  *. 
Chem.: 


Tartrame- 

thane.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
ammonia  on  tartaric  ether.  Ammonia  corn- 
verts  it  into  tartramide. 

tar'-tra-mide,  s.     [Pref.  tartr-,  and  Eng. 
amide  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  CaHaCOH^CO-NH.^  Obtained  by 
gently  heating  diethylic  tartrate  with  alco- 
holic ammonia.  It  forms  rhombic  crystals, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

tar'-tra-nfl,  s.    [Pref.  tartr-,  and  Eng.  a«f- 


e). 

hem.:  C^O  {  ggj 

e.    Obtained  by  t 


Chem.:  C^O  Phenyltartri- 

miile.  Obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  tar- 
trate of  aniline.  It  may  be  purified  by  recrys- 
tallization.  It  is  tasteless,  forms  nacreous 
laminae  which  dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  sparingly  in  ether,  melt  about  200°,  and 
decompose  at  230°. 

tar  -tr  ate,  tar  -tar  -ate,  «.     [Eng.  tar- 
t(a)r(ic)  ;  suff.  -ate  (Chem.).'} 

1.  Chem.  :  A  salt  of  tartaric  acid. 

2.  Pharm.  :   Tartrate  of  iron  anj  potash 
=  Tartarated  Iron  (q.v.).     Tartrate  of  potash 
is  given  as  a  diuretic  and  alterative,  or  in 
larger  doses  as  a  purgative  ;  and  tartrate  of 
soila  and  potash  is  Rochelle  Salt  (q.v.). 

f  In  the  process  of  ripening  of  wines  a 
considerable  quantity  of  tartrate  of  potath  is 
deposited  by  port  wine  and  some  other  wines; 
and  this,  mixed  with  the  coloring  matter, 
forms  the  crust  so  well  known  in  old  port 
wine,  and  which  lines  that  side  of  the  bottle 
which  has  been  laid  down.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  cause  a  rapid  deposition  of 
this  substance  by  chemical  means,  but  without 
success.  Tartrate  of  lead,  produced  by  adding 
cream  of  tartar  to  acetate  of  lead  in  solution, 
if  dried  and  introduced  into  a  tube,  which 
is  then  exposed  to  red  heat  and  sealed,  deposits 
a  finely  divided  form  of  lead.  If  the  tube 
be  than  broken  and  its  contents  shaken  out, 
they  will  catch  fire,  affording  what  is  called 
pyrophorus. 

tar  trim-Ide,   ».     [Pref.  tartr-,   and   Eng. 
imide.  ] 


Chem.: 


A   hypothetical 


substance  of  which  the    phenyl   compound 
is  known  (tartranil). 

tar-tron'-Ic,  o.  [Pref.  tartr-;  Eng.  (kef)on(e); 
•ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  tartaric  acid. 

tartronic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CH(OH)(CO'OH)2.  Hydroxy-ma- 
louic  acid.  Obtained  by  evaporating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  dinitro-tartaric  acid,  or 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  mes- 
oxalic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  large  colourless 
prisms,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  180°  with  evolution  of  water  and 
carbonic  anhydride. 

tar'-tri-nyl,  s.    [Eng.  tartron^ic);  -yl] 
Chem.  :  The  acid  radical  of  tartronic  acid. 
tartronyl  -urea,  s.    [DIALURIC-ACID.] 

tar'-tryl,  s.    [Eng.  tartr(ate)  ;  -yl.] 

Chem.:  C4H2O2.  The  radical  of  tartario 
acid. 

tar-tryl'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  tartryT;  -ic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  tartryl  (q.v.). 

tartrylic-acid,  s.    [TARTARIC-ACID.] 

tar-tuffe,  tar-tufe,  s.  [Fr.  tartufe=* 
hypocrite,  from  Moliere's  comedy  Tartufa, 
which  is  named  after  the  principal  character.] 
A  hypocritical  pretender  ;  a  hypocrite. 

tar  -tuff  '-ish,  tar-tuf'-ish,  a.  [Eng. 
tartu/(e)  ;  -ish.]  Hypocritical  ;  rigid  or  precise 
in  behaviour. 

"  She  has  some  mother-in-law,  or  tartnftsh  aunt,  or 
nonsensical  old  woman,  to  consult  upon  the  occasion 
as  well  as  myself."—  Sterne. 

"  tar  -tuff  -ism,  «.     [Eng.  tartu/(e);   -itm.} 

Hypocrisy. 

t  tas,  t.    [Fr.]    A  heap,  s  pile. 
*tasce,  «. 


tasco,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  sort  of  clay 
for  making  melting-pots. 


fg.te,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rale,  fall;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot; 
Syrian.    aa,o3  =  e;  ey  —  a ;  qu  —  lew* 


taseometer— taste 
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tfls  c  6m  -e  tcr,  5.  Or.  rao-t?  (tasis),  genit. 
TUO--UJ;  (Discos)  —  a  stretching,  a  straining, 
and  Eng.  meter.] 

Physics :  An  instrument,  invented  by  Steiner 
ef  Vienna,  for  measuring  the  strains  to  which 
the  iliflVrent  parts  of  any  structure  may  be 
submitted.  It  depends  upon  the  tone  given 
out  by  a  wire  or  strip  when  stretched,  th« 
variation  in  length  causing  a  change  in  the 
tone. 

ta-  sim'-e-ter,  *.  [Or.  rao-ic  (tasis)  =  stretch- 
ing, tension,  and  Eng.  meter.] 

Phy$ics :  An  instrument,  invented  by  Edi- 
son, for  measuring  very  minute  variations  of 
pressure,  temperature,  moisture,  &c.  It  is 
founded  on  the  discovery  of  the  inventor  that 
carlion,  when  pressed  in  the  form  of  a  button, 
affects  the  electric  currents  passing  through 
the  same,  and  offers  a  resistance  which  dimin- 
ishes with  the  pressure.  So  sensitive  is  the 
carbon  that,  when  this  pressure  varies  to 
the  amount  of  one-millionth  part  of  an  inch, 
the  variation  in  the  electric  current  passing 
through  it  will  cause  a  proportional  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  needle.  The  tasimeter  is 
an  outgrowth  of  Ellison's  experiments  with 
that  form  of  telephone  with  which  he  tried  to 
Tary  the  intensity  of  electric  waves  by  means 
of  the  human  voice  ;  and  its  superiority  to  the 
thermopile  may  be  thus  exemplified  :  a  hot 
iron  placed  a  few  inches  from  a  thermopile 
•will  deflect  the  needle  of  an  ordinary  galvano- 
meter about  1° ;  the  human  finger,  held  four 
inches  from  a  tasimeter,  will  defleet  the 
needle  of  a  similar  galvanometer  6°.  The 
practical  uses  of  the  instrument  are  said  to 
oe :  (1)  Warning  vessels  of  the  approach  of 
icebergs,  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  to  the 
water  cooled  by  their  vicinity ;  (2)  Indicating 
otherwise  inappreciable  weights  ;  (3)  Record- 
ing pressures  of  air  in  motion,  thus  affording 
•  useful  addition  to  the  anemometer. 

tas-I-met'-ric,  a.  [Eng.  tasimeter;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  determined  by  a  tasimeter. 

task,  *  taske,  ».     [O.  Fr.  tasque,  tasche  (Fr. 
tdche),  from  Low  Lat.  tasca  =  a  tax,  from  Lat. 
toxo  =  to  rate,  value,  tax  (q.v.).      Tax  and 
task  are  thus  doublets.] 
•L  A  tax. 

"  Orannted  to  the  tnhabytauntes  thereof  great 
freiloiii.  and  quyt  tlieymof  al  kynglytorte  or  tribute." 
—fubyan  :  Chronyde.  ch.  cc. 

2.  Business  or  work  imposed  by  another, 
generally  a  definite  quantity  or  amount  of 
•work  to  be  done ;   what  duty  or  necessity 
imposes  ;  duty  or  duties  collectively. 

"  TMf  my  mean  talk."      Skak'-tp. :  Tempt  it,  ill.  L 

3.  Specifically,  a   lesson  to  be  learnt;   a 
portion  of  study  imposed  by  a  teacher. 

4.  Work  undertaken  ;  an  undertaking. 
"  Dare  to  be  wise ;  begin  ;  for,  once  begun, 

Your  took  it  eaay  ;  half  the  work  m  done." 

franeit :  Horace ;  Up.  1. 1 

6.  Burdensome  employment ;  toil,  labour. 

"  All  with  weary  MI*. fordone." 

Shakeip. :  Midiummer  Night  i  Dream,  T.  1. 

IT  *  0)  At  task :  To  be  censured ;  blamed ; 
taken  to  task.    (Shakesp.) 
(2)  To  take  to  task :  [TAKE,  v.,  \  52.] 
task-work,  ». 

1.  Work  imposed  or  performed  as  a  task. 

2.  Work  done  by  the  job,  M  opposed  to 
day-work  or  time-work. 


v.t.    [TASK,  «.] 

1.  To  impose  a  task  upon  ;  to  assign  a  cer- 
tain quantity  or  amount  of  labour,  work,  or 
business  to. 

"  C*talni  him  and  tatki  him.  and  ezacU  liU  sweat 
With  .tripci"  Cowper  :  Talk,  11.  IS. 

2.  To  oppress  with  excessive  or  severe  labour 
or  exertion  ;  to  occupy  or  engage   fully,  as 
with  a  task. 

"  Home  things  of  weight 
That  tat*  our  thought*."       .-ihakeifi. .  Hem?  V.,  L  S. 

•  3.  To  charge,  to  tax  with. 

*4.  To  challenge,  to  summon,  to  command 
to  do. 

"  To  thy  strong  bidding, 
Talk  Ariel  and  all  In.  quality." 

Utakeip. :  Tempett.  L  L 

*  5.  To  impose,  to  load. 

"  I  due  not  Icuk  my  weaknen  with  any  more." 

,-iHiiknf. :  Othello,  U.  1 

task   cr,  ».     [Eng.  task,  v.  ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  imposes  a  task  or  tasks  ;  a  task- 
master. 

"  To  talk  the  tinker." 

ttknktip. :  Lot* i  Labour!  Lott.  II. 


i.  One  who  performs  a  task  or  piece  of  work 
or  labour  ;  in  Scotland,  often  a  labourer  who 
receives  his  wages  in  kind. 

"  He  la  a  good  daysman,  or  journeyman,  or  tatter." 
—  Ward:  Strmoni,  p.  105. 

task -ing,  *.    [Eng.  task;  -ing.]     Task-work. 

"  We  have  done  our  talking  bravely. 
With  the  thews  of  Scottish  men.' 

aiaclde  :  Layt  of  Highland*,  p.  los. 

task  mas  ter,  *.  [En?,  task,  a.,  and  master.] 
One  who  imposes  a  task  or  tasks  ;  one  who 
assigns  tasks  to  others  and  superintends  their 
execution. 

"Driven  to  madneM  hj-  this  usage,  he  killed  his 
toikmoiter."— Taylor  :  Word!  *  Placet  (1878).  ch.  it 

"t&S'-let,  ».  [Eng.  tasse;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
piece  of  armour  for  the  thigh. 

"  Thigh-pieces  of  steel,  then  called  tai!eti."—Scott  : 
Legend  of  Mont  ran,  p.  16. 

Tas-ma'-ni-an,  a.  &  *.    [See  det] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tasmania 
or  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

B.  As  rubit. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tas- 
mania,   The  aboriginal  Tasmanians  have  en- 
tirely vanished,  as  a  result  of  European  settle- 
ment, the  last  male  dying  iu   18C9,  the  last 
female  in  1876.      They  were  a  race  of  low 
savages,  far  behind  the  Pacific  islanders  gen- 
erally in  degree  of  development. 

Tasmania!!  devil,  ».  A  species  of 
Dasyure  (Dasyurus  urtinus)  which  is  peculiarly 
savage  and  untamable.  The  Dasyures  are 
carnivorous  marsupials  which  in  Australia  and 
Tasmania  replace  the  placental  cainivora  of 
other  regions.  D.  urainut  is  about  the  size  of  a 
badger,  with  a  large  and  broad  head,  and 
massive  crowded  teeth.  The  body  is  plump, 
with  coarse,  brownish-black  fur,  and  a  white 
band  on  the  chest.  These  animals  formerly 
committed  great  havoc  among  the  poultry  and 
even  the  sheep  of  the  settlers  in  Tasmania,  but 
are  being  driven  out  of  the  settled  region. 
There  are  two  other  species  iu  Tasmania, 
smaller  in  size,  being  about  the  size  of  a  cat. 
[NATIVE-DEVIL,  UBSINE-DASYURE.] 

Tasmanianf era-root, «.  Pteriiaq*i- 
Una,  a  large  species  of  Bracken,  the  rhizome  of 
which  was  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food 
of  the  Maoris  of  Tasmania  before  the  British 
colonization  of  New  Zealand.  The  roots, 
which  are  about  an  inch  iu  circumference, 
were  cut  in  pieces,  dried  and  stacked.  When 
wanted  for  use,  the  root  was  steeped  in  water, 
sun-dried,  and  roasted.  By  beating  it  on  a 
stone  mortar  flour  of  a  good  quality  was 
obtained. 

Tasmanian  sub-region.  «. 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-region,  established  by  ich- 
thyologists, for  the  study  of  the  distribution 
of  freshwater  fishes.  It  consists  of  Tasmuuia 
with  a  portion  of  South-eastern  Australia. 

Tasmanian  wolf,  «.  A  Tasmanian 
carnivorous  marsupial  of  the  family  Dusy  uridae, 
genus  Thylacinua,  one  nearly  allied  to  Dasy- 
urus  [TASMANIA.M-DEVIL]  .  There  is  one  species 
only,  T.  cynocephaltu,  which  is  the  largest 
extant  marsupial  carnivora.  It  is  now  restricted 
to  Tasmania,  where  it  is  being  rapidly  extermi- 
nated by  the  sheep-herders,  whose  flocks  it 
frequently  ravages.  It  is  rather  smaller  thau 
a  wolf,  with  a  dog-like  muzzle  and  long,  taper- 
ing tail.  In  character  it  is  very  fierce  and 
active,  and  is  called  "tiger,"  "wolf,"  ami 
"hyena"  by  the  settlers.  [THYLACINUS.] 

tas  man  ite,  «.  [After  Tasmania,  where 
found  ;  sulf.  -ite  (3/in.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Church  to  some 
small  discs,  occurring  thickly  distributed 
through  a  laminated  shale.  Uardne»s,  2-0; 
•p.  gr.  1'ls;  lustre,  resinous;  colour, reddixh- 
browu.  Insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzole, 
Ac.  Compos.  :  carUm,  "tf-21  ;  hydrogen, 
10-23;  sulphur,  &'28  ;  oxygen,  628=100. 
The  name  is  more  frequently,  though  erro- 
neously, applied  to  the  shale  itself. 

tas  man  nl  a,  s.  [Named  after  Abel  Jans- 
sen  Tasinan,  who  set  sail  on  his  great  voyage 
of  discovery  on  Aug.  14th,  UH2.  It  is  alter 
him  that  the  island  of  Tasmania  is  called.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Winterete.  Shrubs  with 
simple,  evergreen,  entire,  smooth,  leathery, 
dotted  leaves,  with  inconspicuous  flowers, 
and  small  indehiscent  fruit  with  shining 
black  seeds.  Tasmannia  aromatica,  a  native 
of  Tasmania,  is  a  handsome  bush  with  dull 


purple  branches.  Every  part  is  aromatic  ana 
pungent  to  the  taste.  The  fruit  is  occasion- 
ally used  as  pepper. 

tass,  *  tasse  (1),  *.    [Fr.  taste.]    A  cup. 

"  Would  yon  give  Rob  Campbell  a  ton  of  aqua  Tito 
if  he  lacked  itl'-Scott:  Sot  Hot.  ch.  ir. 

tas -Bar,  s.    [TUSSER.] 

*  tasse  (2),  *  tas  -set,  «.    [Fr.  tasset te ;  dimin, 
from  tasse  =  a  pouch.] 

Old  Arm. :  Armour  for  the  thighs  ;  one  of  a 
pair  of  appendages  to  the  corselet,  consisting 
of  skirts  of  iron  that  covered  the  thighs.  They 
were  fastened  to  the  cuirass  with  hooks. 

'.' I"81'.!*81  we?  *rmed  wlth  «*•"•».  «»d  th«te 
thighs  with  taae».~— North :  Plutarch,  p.  Wt. 

tas  sel  (1),  •  tas  -tie  (tie  as  el),  «.    [O.Fr. 

tassel  =  z  fastening,  a  clasp  (Fr.  tasseau  =  a 
bracket) ;  Low  Lat.  tassellus  =  a  tassel,  from 
Lat.  taxillum,  accus.  of  Utxilliu  =a  small  die, 
dimin.  of  talus  =  a  knuckle  bone,  a  die  ;  ItaL 
tassello  =  a  collar  of  a  cloak,  a  square.  A 
tassel  was  probably  originally  a  sort  of  button 
made  of  a  piece  of  squared  bone,  and  after- 
wards of  other  materials.  (Skeat.)] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sort  of  pendent  ornament,  consisting 
generally  of  a  roundish  mould  covered  with 
twisted  threads  of    silk,   wool,  or  the  like, 
which  hang  down  in  a  thick  fringe.    They  art 
attached  to  the  corners  of  cushions,  curtains, 
walking-sticks,  sword-hilts,  &c. 

"  Robes  of  for.  and  belts  of  wampum,  .  .  . 
Beautiful  with  beads  and  laue/i." 

Lon&f'llaie  :  Hiawatha.  xL 

2.  Anything   resembling  a  tassel,  as   tha 
pendent  head  or  flower  of  some  plants. 

"  From  the  taueli  of  the  birch-tree." 

Longfellow :  Hiawatha,  xviii. 

3.  A  small  ribbon  of  silk  sewn  to  a  book, 
to  be  placed  between  the  leaves. 

II.  Arch. :  A  board  beneath  the  mantel- 
piece. 

tassel-grass,  *. 

Bot. :  Ruppia  maritima. 

tas'-sel  (2),  s.    [TIERCEL.] 

•tassel-gent,  *  tassel-gentle,  *.    A 

trained  male  goshawk  or  tiercel ;  a  tiercel- 
gentle. 

"  Hist,  Romeo,  hist '—(),  for  a  falconer's  voice 
To  lure  this  taael  aentle  back  again  !  " 

Shakeip. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  it  S, 

tas'-sel  (3),  5.  [TORSEU] 
tas'-sel  (4),  s.  [TEASEL.] 
tas'-sel  (5),  «.  [TUSSLE.]  (Scotch.) 

t&S'-sel,  v.t.    [TASSEL  (1),  *.]     To  adorn  with 
tassels. 

tas  selled,  *  tas'-seled,  *  tas-siled,  a. 

[Eng.*  tassel  (1),  s. ;  -etl.]    Adorned  with  tassels. 

11  Kre  .  .  .  tauelfd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket."         Milton :  Anode*. 

t&S'-sIe,  *.     [A  dimin.  from  tow  (q.v.).]    A 
cup,  a  small  vessel.    (Scotch.) 

tast'-a-ble.  a.    [Eng.  tast(e);  -able.]    Capable 
of  being  tasted  ;  savoury,  relishing. 

"  Their  distilled  oils  are  fluid,  volatile,  and  tait,Me." 
—Bvyto. 

taste,  *  taaste,  *  tast,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
taster  =  to  taste  or  assay,  to  handle,  to  feel, 
to  touch  ;  Fr.  later;  Ital.  tastare  =  to  taste,  to 
feel,  to  grope,  to  try,  to  probe.  From  a  hypo- 
thetical Low  Lat.  tort/o,  a  frequent,  from  l^at. 
taxn  —  to  feel,  to  handle,  from  tiictut,  pa.  (tar. 
of  tango  —  to  touch  ;  Uut.  At  Ger.  fasten  =  to 
touch,  feel.) 
A.  Transitive: 

•  1.  To  try  by  the  tonch  ;   to  handle,  to 
feel ;  to  try  or  prove  by  touching  or  feeling. 

"  I  rede  thee  let  thin  hond  upon  It  falle 
And  tut!  It  wel.  and  st..n  thou  limit  It  flnd 
Bin  that  thou  seest  not  with  thin  eyen  blind." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,970. 

•  2.  To  try,  to  test 

"  And  he  now  began 

To  tatte  the  buw,  the  iharp  «ha(t  tuok,  tugged  hard." 
Chapman  •  Homer ;  Oilyitrv  x  it 

•  3.  To  become  ncquainte<l  with  by  actual 
trial  or  experience  ;  to  experience,  to  undergo. 

"Ther  bun  sumnie  of  hem  that  utonden  lifer*, 
whlche  Klulrn  not  tai'e  de«th.  till  thel  se  maniieti 
•one  couiynge  in  his  kyngilom.  ~—Wycl(ffe:  Matt.  xrL 

•  4.  To  understand  ;  to  become  acquainted 
with. 

"Arqiuil.it  thyself  wltbOod.  If  thou  wouldst  tcute 
His  wurki."  Cow/xrr:  Talk.  v.  77» 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  fain,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejist.    ph  -  f. 
-oian,  -tian  -  slian.   -tion,    slon  =  shun;  -(ion,   §  ion  -  shun,    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.   -bio,  -die,  ic.  -  b?!,  dot 
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8.  Toparti,  ipatem;topart*m-eof.  (Usually 
with  an  implied  aeuse  of  pleasure  or  enjoy- 
•Ml  ' 

"8we»t»  fcutorf  here,  and  left  as  soon  as  known." 
Carper:  Tat*.  L  «*. 

6,  To  try  by  the  touch  of  the  tongue ;  to 
peic.-ive  the  relish  or  flavour  of  by  Ukiiig  a 
•null  quantity  into  tlie  mouth. 

-  They  put  the  glass  to  their  HI*,  but  having 

ta*rJ  tlie  lt'|u..r.  tlu-y  returned  it.  with  strong  expree- 
alou*  of  J^ust"— Csi*.'  firtt  I'oytgt,  bk.  L,  ch.  lit 

7.  To  try  by  eating ;  to  eat 

"  1  tatttd  a  little  of  this  honey."— 1  Samuel  riT.  3*. 

B.  Wrwuttlwi 

1.  To  trv  food  or  drink  by  the  mouth ;  to 
eat  or  drink  a  little  by  way  of  trial,  so  as  to 
perceive  the  flavour;  to  try  or  test  the  flavour 
of  food  or  drink. 

2.  To  eat 

"  Of  this  tree  we  may  not  tatte  or  tonoh." 

ililt.n :  P.  L.,  ix.  ML 

*  3.  To  have  experience,  perception,  or  en- 
joyment ;  to  partake. 

"  Bound  In  thine  adamantine  chain. 
The  i>roud  are  taiuht  to  tutte  of  i  ain. 

era* :  JSfymn  to  Adtenity. 

*  4.  To  enjoy  sparingly.    (Followed  by  of.) 
6.  To  have  a  smack  or  flavour ;  to  have  a 

particular  quality,  flavour,  relish,  or  savour 
•when  applied  tc  the  tongue,  palate,  or  other 
organ  of  taste;  to  smack.  (Used  alisolutely 
before  an  adjective  :  as,  It  tastes  bitter,  sweet, 
Ac,  ;  followed  by  of  before  an  object.) 

"  If  your  butter  tnttet  of  hraat,  it  is  your  master's 

(ault,  who  will  not  allow  a  silver  saucepan."— Si*tn: 

Inane!,  to  StrtanU. 

taste.  •  tast.  ».    [TASTE,  ».] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  tasting  ;  gustation. 

"  The  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  tatU 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe. 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  L  I 

2.  That  sense  by  which  we  perceive  the 
characteristic  or  distinctive  relish  or  savour 
of  anything  when  brought  into  contact  with 
•pecial  organs  situated  in  the  mouth.     [II.] 

"The  organ  of  t'ute  is  the  tongue  and  palate."— 
Locke  :  JToL  mi  *.,  ch.  XL 

3.  A  particular  sensation  excited  by  certain 
bodies,  which  are  called  sapid,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  tongue,  palate,  Ac.,  and 
moistened  with  saliva ;  flavor,  savor. 

"  It  begins  to  boile  like  newe  wine,  *  to  be  lower 
and  sharp  of  tatte."— Backlugt :  Voyages,  i.  97. 

4.  Power  of  appreciating  or  distinguishing 
between  the  flavour  of  different  substances. 

"  tar  tbou  of  love  hast  loet  thy  tost  I  gesse, 
As  sicke  man  hath  of  sweet  and  bitieruesBe." 

Chaucer :  Auemblie  of  f  owlet. 

5.  Intellectual  relish  or  discernment ;  ap- 
preciation, liking  and  inclination.    (Formerly 
followed  by  of,  now  by  for :  as,  a  taste  for 
music,  a  taste  for  chemistry,  Ac.) 

6.  Nice  perception,  or  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving and  relishing  excellence  in  human  per- 
formances ;   the  power   of  appreciating  the 
finer  qualities  of  art,  as  exhibited  by  the  prac- 
tical artist,  or  felt  by  the  amateur  or  con- 
noisseur ;  the  faculty  of  discerning  beauty, 
order,   congruity,    proportion,   symmetry,  or 
whatever  constitutes  excellence,  particularly 
in  the  fine  arts  or  literature  ;  that  faculty  of 
the  mind  by  which  we  both  perceive  and  enjoy 
whatever  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in  the  works 
of  nature  and  art.     The  possession  of  taste 
insures  grace  or  beauty  in  the  works  of  an 
artist,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  that  is  low  or 
mean.     It  is  as  often  the  result  of  an  innate 
sense  of  beauty  or  propriety  as  of  art-educa- 
tion, and  no  genius  can  compensate  for  the 
want  of  it 

7.  Manner  with  respect  to  what  is  pleasing ; 
the  pervading  air,  choice  of  circumstances,  or 
general  arrangement  in  any  work  of  art,  by 
which  taste  on  the  part  of  the  artist  or  author 
to  evinced ;  style. 

"  Tutte  is,  perhaps,  his  only  director.  Tatte  in 
writing  Is  the  exhibition  of  the  greatest  quantity  of 
beauty  and  of  use  that  may  be  admitted  Into  any 
description  without  counteracting  each  other."— Void- 
imiOt:  Petite  Learning,  ch.  vii. 

&  Manner  with  respect  to  what  is  becoming, 
proper,  refined,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  politeness  and  good  society :  as,  That 
remark  is  not  in  good  taste. 

*  9.  The  act  of  feeling  or  experiencing. 

"I  have  almost  forgot  the  tulle  of  fears.* 

Shakfsp.  :  Macbeth,  V.  t. 

10.  Trial,  experiment,  essay,  proof,  speci- 
men. 

"  Hare  we  not  bad  a  taae  of.  his  obed  ienee  1 " 

MuJtesp.  .-  CoriofanuJi.  iii.  1. 


11.  A  small  portion  given  as  a  specimen  or 
sample  ;  a  little  piece  or  bit  tested,  eaten,  or 
drunk. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Physiol. :  The  specific  organs  producing 
the  sense  of  taste  are  the  endings  of  the  glos- 
so-pharyngeal  and  lingual  nerves  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  tongue  and  palate,  the 
tongue  and  lips  acting  as  subsidiary  organs  by 
bringing  the  sapid  substances  into  contact 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  It 
is  not  yet  decided  whether  the  taste-buds 
(q.v.)are  special  organs  of  taste.  The  tastes 
thus  cognizable  are  broadly  classified  into 
acid,  saline,  bitter,  and  sweet.  It  is  essential 
to  the  development  of  taste  that  the  sub- 
stance brought  in  contact  with  the  tongue  be 
dissolved,  anil  the  etTert  is  greatest  when  its 
temperature  is  about  40°.  The  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  nostrils  and  the  mouth  ensures 
that  nothing  can  enter  the  latter  without 
sending  into  the  former  some  of  the  odor- 
iferous particles  which  may  exist  in  the  sub- 
stance swallowed,  and  the  impressions  received 
through  the  organs  of  taste  and  smell  are  so 
blended  together  «s  to  become  one.  No  special 
organ  of  taste  has  been  discovered  in  inver- 
tebrate animals ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
among  the  vertebrates  it  rises  with  the  ad- 
vance of  organization,  reaching  its  full  de- 
velopment in  man.  The  tongue  is  covered  on 
its  sides  and  upper  portions  by  little  vascular 
projections  termed  papilla-,  some  being  pointed, 
others  rounded.  These  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  as  little  sharp  or  rounded  projections. 
In  the  cat  tribe  the  papillae  arc  hard  and 
curved  backwards,  the  animal  using  its  tongue 
as  a  scraper  to  remove  the  flet-h  from  the  bones 
of  its  prey.  At  the  back  of  the  tongue  are 
eight  or  ten  papillae  of  a  different  character, 
and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  V,  with  its 
opening  forwards  In  the  trenches  between 
them  a  watery  fluid  is  secreted,  keeping  them 
alwiivs  moist,  while  in  their  epithelium  are  the 
taste-bulbs,  or  taste-buds.  These  are  believed 
by  most  physiologists  to  be  the  organs  of  taste. 
'No  substance  has  a  taste  except  cue  capable  of 
solution,  though  not  i;ll  soluble  substances 
have  a  taste.  It  is  perhaps  some  chemical 
action  of  the  food  material  dissolved  in  the 
saliva,  upon  the  nerve  ends  of  the  taste-buds, 
that  yields  the  sensation  of  taste.  Much  of 
what  we  call  taste  is  really  smell,  an  odor 
ascending  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  mingling 
its  sensation  with  that  of  the  gustatory  nerves. 
Sugar,  salt,  quinine,  and  gome  acids  are  devoid 
of  smell,  and  we  can  distinguish  them  by  the 
taste  alone,  they  yielding  the  tastes  of  swaet, 
salt,  bitter,  and  sour  But  meat,  wine,  and 
fruit  add  to  the  sensations  of  taste  which  they 
may  produce  others  derived  from  the  smell, 
and  to  the  latter  their  peculiarities  of  flavor 
are  due.  A  bad  cold  dulls  our  appreciate  n  of 
these  articles  of  diet.  The  odorous  emanations 
from  the  food  readily  pass  upward  from  the 
mouth  into  the  nasal  passages,  and  affect  there 
the  nerves  of  smell.  To  the  taste  sensations 
mentioned  may  perhaps  be  added  the  alkaline, 
astringent,  and  metallic,  though  it  is  question- 
able if  these  are  properly  tastes.  Yet  if  all 
these  be  considered,  the  effects  of  taste  still 
greatly  lack  the  variety  of  those  of  smell,  in 
which  numerous  shades  of  variety  can  be 
detected.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  each 
taste  is  most  acutely  felt  ou  some  special 
locality  of  the  tongue.  That  of  bitter,  for 
instance,  does  not  seem  discernible  until  the 
bitter  principle  reaches  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
while  the  sweet  and  acid  tastes  seem  most 
easily  distinguished  by  the  front  part  of  the 
tongue 

2.  PsychoL  :  Tastes  differ  so  much  among 
individuals,  nations,  or  in  different  ages  and 
conditions  of  civilization,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  set  up  a  standard  of  taste 
applicable  to  all  men  and  to  all  stages  In  tne 
evolution  of  society. 

It  (1)  Taste,  in  a  material  sense,  is  appli- 
cable to  every  object  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  organ  of  taste,  and  to  every  degree 
and  manner  in  which  the  organ  can  be  af- 
fected ;  some  things  are  tasteless,  other  things 
have  a  strong  taste,  and  others  a  mixed 
tatte.  The  flavor  is  the  predominating  taste, 
and  consequently  is  applied  to  such  objects 
as  may  have  a  different  kind  or  degree  of 
taste ;  an  apple  may  not  only  have  the  general 
taste  of  apple,  but  also  a  flavor  peculiar  to 
itself;  the  flavor  is  commonly  said  of  that 
which  is  good,  as  a  fine  flavor,  a  delicious./futw, 
but  it  may  designate  that  which  ig  not  always 
agreeable,  as  the  flavor  of  fish,  which  is 
unpleasant  in  thing*  that  do  not  admit  of  such 


(2)  He  who  derives  particular  pleasure  from 
any  art  may  be  said  to  have  a  taste  for  it; 
he  who  makes  very  great  proficiency  in  the* 
theory  and  practice  of  any  art  may  be  said 
to  have  a  genius  for  it.  One  may  have  a  Uatt 
without  having  genius,  but  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  have  genius  for  a  thing  without 
having  a  taste  for  it 

taste-bud,  t. 

Anat.  (PI.):  Ovoidal  or  flask-shaped  bodies 
discovered  by  Loven  and  Schwalbe  on  the 
surface  of  the  tongue.  They  are  believed  to 
be  special  organs  of  taste.  Their  lower  parts, 
are  iu  contact,  with  the  con  urn,  the  upper 
ones  appear  as  pores.  Each  taste-bud  locks. 
like  a  flask-slurped  barrel,  its  walls  lined  Kith 
cells  placed  side  by  side,  like  the  staves  jf  a 
cask  Each  opens  by  a  little  pore  oulwanily, 
while  a  nerve  enters  into  the  deeper  part.  The> 
sensory  cells  within  the  cask  or  bud  are  much, 
elongated,  each  ending  in  a  tiny  bristle  vhich. 
projects  from  the  pore  into  the  trench  of  the- 
papilla;.  From  the  opposite  end  of  this  cell  a 
delicate  nerve  enters  the  nerve  trunk  which 
passes  from  the  bud  to  the  brain.  The  prelud- 
ing hairs  are  kept  moist  by  a  glamliil&r 
secretion  and  by  whatever  sapid  substances 
may  be  present,  and  probably  convey  inward 
the  sensory  impressions  received  from  these- 
substances  It  is  almost  certain  that  these, 
buds  are  organs  of  taste,  but  it  is  not  sure  that 
they  are  the  only  organs.  As  yet  much  Is  to- 
be  learned  concerning  the  terminations  of  the- 
nerves  in  the  tongue  epithelium. 

•tast'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  ta$t(e);  -ed.]  Having  a- 
particular  taste  or  relish. 

"  Cnlewnrts  are  reported  ...  to  be  better  tailed,  it 
they  1*  sometimes  watred  with  salt-water."— Bacon  f 
Mat.  Hist.,  §  160. 

taste -ful,  a.    [Eng.  taste;  -full.] 

1.  Haviug  a  high  or  strong  taste  or  relish?, 
savoury. 

"A  kid'i  well-fatted  entrails,  tasteful  food." 

Pope:  ffomer;  Odyae//  xviii.  BL 

2.  Endowed. with  taste;  capable  of  discern- 
ing and  appreciating   what  is  beautiful,  su- 
blime, noble,  or  the  like;   possessing   good 
taste. 

"  Bis  tatteful  mind  enjoys 
Alike  the  complicated  charms,  which  glow 
Thro'  tlie  wide  landscape." 

Cooper :  1'oteer  of  Harmony,  U. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  good  taste ;. 
produced,  arranged,  constructed,  or  regulated 
by  or  in  accordance  with  good  taste  :  as,  a. 
tasteful  pattern. 

taste'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tasteful ;  -ly.}  la 
a  tasteful  manner ;  in  or  with  good  taste  :  as, 
a  garden  tastefully  laid  out. 

taste -fill-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tasteful;  -nest.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tasteful, 

taste-less,  a.    [Eng.  taste ;  -less.} 

1.  Having  no  taste ;  exciting  no  sensation, 
in  the  organs  of  taste. 

2.  Incapable  of  experiencing  the  sense  of 
taste ;   destitute  or  deprived  of  the  sense  of 
taste. 

3.  Having   no  power  of  giving  pleasure; 
stale,  flat,  insipid. 

"  A  while  on  trivial  things  we  held  discourse, 
To  me  soon  taitetett." 

Wordsworth  :  Excurnon,  bk.  L 

*  4.  Not  possessing  taste,  or  the  apprecia- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  what  is  good,  beautiful, 
excellent,  noble,  or  the  like ;  destitute  of 
taste  ;  having  bad  taste. 

5.  Not  originating  from  or  in  accordance 
with  good  taste ;  iu  bad  taste  ;  characterized 
by  bad  taste. 

taste -less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tasteless;  -ly.]  Itt 
a  tasteless  manner;  without  taste. 

taste -less-ness,  *.    [Eng.  tasteless;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tasteless,  or 
without" flavour ;  insipidity. 

2.  Want  of  taste,  or  the  appreciation  of 
what  is  good,  beautiful,  excellent,  noble,  or 
the  like. 

"Venting  my  vexations  in  censures  of  the  forward- 
ness and  indiscretion  of  girls,  or  the  incoi;.«tancy. 
tastelcttness.  and  |«srfidy  of  men."— SanMer,  No.  J>0. 

3.  Absence  of  good  taste. 

tast'-er,  s.    [Eng.  fcurt(e),  v. ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  tastes. 

2.  Specif.,  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain 
the  quality,  &c.,  of  food  or  drink  by  tasting 


ftte,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  woo,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  trv.  Syrian,    w,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


tastily— tattooing 
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ft  before  submitting  it  to  his  master.  Tasters 
were  important  officials  in  tlie  courts  of  me- 
diaeval princes,  their  duty  being  to  take  care 
that  no  poison  or  other  injurious  matter  was 
Introduced  into  their  lord's  food,  for  which 
purpose  they  tasted  all  the  food  or  drink 
themselves  before  giving  it  to  him. 

"The  lights  are  disposed  in  order  about  the  cups; 

the  cup-bearers,  skinkers,  aud  tattert,  are  changed.  '— 

f.  HMand  :  Plutarch,  p.  177. 

3.  One  employed  to  test  the  quality  of  pro- 
visions, &c.,  by  fasting  samples  submitted  to 
him  by  the  vendors :  as,  a  tea-taster. 

4.  Anything  by  which  or  in  which  anything 
Is  tasted,  as  a  cheese-taster,  a  dram-cup,  or 
the  like. 

tast  I  I1/,  adv.  [Eng.  tasty;  -ly-]  In  a  tasty 
or  tasteful  manner ;  with  good  taste ;  taste- 
fully. 

tast  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TASTE,  v.] 

tasting-hole,  s. 

Steel-manufac. :  A  small  hole  through  the 
bar-trough  and  the  wall  of  a  cementing-fur- 
nace,  through  which  a  bar  of  iron  may  be 
withdrawn  to  examine  the  condition  and 
degree  of  progress. 

t&S'-td,  adv.     [Ital.  =  touch.] 

Music :  A  direction  that  the  passage  to 
which  it  is  affixed  is  to  be  played  in  unison, 
without  accompanying  chords. 

t6sf-jf,  a.     [Eng.  tast(e);  -y.] 

1.  Having  a  pleasant  taste  ;  palatable. 

2.  Having  a  good  taste  or  appreciation  of 
what  is  beautiful,  noble,  sublime,  or  the  like. 

3.  Being  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  good  taste  ;  tasteful. 

tat  (1),  s.  [Bengali,  4c.]  A  coarse  kind  of 
linen  made  in  India  from  the  fibres  of  Cor- 
chorus  capxularis. 

tat  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial  abbrevia- 
tion of  tattoo  (3)  (q.v.). 

ta-ta'  (1),  *.  [Native  name.]  In  West  Africa 
the  residence  of  a  territorial  or  village  chief- 
tain. Large  tatas  are  usually  surrounded  by 
a  stockade. 

ta-ta'  (2),  *.  &  interj.  [A  word  of  no  etytn.] 
A  f  niiiliar  form  of  salutation  at  parting  ;  fare- 
well, good-bye. 

ta  tar,  «.    [TARTAR  (l).] 

•  tat-ar-wagges,  *.  pi.    [TATTER.]    Ragged 
clothes  ;  rags. 

ta-tau'-pa,  ».    [Native  name.] 

Ornlth. :  Crypturus  tataupa;  a  native  of 
Eastern  Brazil.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long ; 
plumage  gray  on  head,  throat,  anil  breast, 
back  wings  and  tail-coverts  reddish-brown, 
rump-feathers  deep  brown  edged  with  white 
and  yellow.  Their  flesh  is  much  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  food. 

•  tatjh,  *  t&tche,  •  taich,  s.    [Pr.  tadus  =  a 
•pot,  stain,  or  blemish.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  spot,  a  stain,  a  blemish. 

"  More  oaer,  to  the  nouryw  nhuld  be  appointed  an 
other  wnmiimie,  of  approned  vertue.  dyscretion.  aud 
granitle,  who  nhal  not  snflre  in  the  childes  presence 
to  be  shewed  any  act*  or  tatche  dyshoueate."— e,lvot : 
Omtrnour,  bk.  L,  ch.  ill. 

2.  A  trick,  a  contrivance,  a  plot. 

"  Fawn  in  oppon  a  dey.  when  Beryn  came  at  eve, 
Wat  net  op'. on  a  purpose  to  make  his  tone  leva 
All  hit  shrewd  taichii  wytb  goodiies  If  he  niyithL" 
Tale  at  Ueryn. 

tate',  teat, «.    [TAIT.] 

•tat' -or,  v.i.   [TATTLE,  ».]  To  tattle,  to  prate. 

tath,  talth,  «.  [Icel.  tath  =  dung  ;  tatha  =  a 
manured  Held.] 

1.  Dung  or  manure  left  on  lands  when  live 
Stock  is  fed  on  it 

2.  Strong  grass  growing  round  the  dung  of 
cattle.    (Also  spelt  teathe.) 

Ta  ti  an  ite  (tl  as  shi),  >.    [See  def.] 

K-rhsiol.  A  Church  Hint.  (PL):  The  follower* 
of  Tali. m,  an  Assyrian,  who  flourished  atiout 
A.D.  170.  He  was  n  rhetorician  and  a  discipli- 
of  Justin  Martyr.  He  wrote  an  A|»>louy  called 
Oratio  contra  (irmot,  a  Harmony  of  the  '(logprlg, 
Ac.,  and  founded  the  sect  called  Kncratites 
<q.T.). 

tat-od',  *.  &  v.    [TATTOO.] 


tatf-ou,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  The  Giant  Armadillo,  Priodon  gigas 
(formerly  Dasypus  gigas),  from  Brazil  and 
Surinam.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  living  Ar- 
mudilloes,  being  about  four  feet  long.  The 
Peba  (q.v.)  is  known  as  the  Black.  Tatou. 

tat'-  on  -  ay,  s.  [Native  name  =  wounded 
armadillo.  So  called  by  the  Indians,  who 
say  that  the  tail,  which  is  naked  and  looks 
raw,  has  been  deprived  of  its  scaly  covering 
by  violence.  (Ripley  <fc  Dana.)'] 
Zool. :  Xenurus  unicinctus.  [XENURUS.] 

tat-6u-hou,  *.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Tatusia  peba  or  septemcincta,  the 
Peba  (q.v.).  • 

tatt,  v.i.  [TATTING.]  To  work  at  or  make 
tatting. 

tat   ta,  s.    [TATTIE.] 

tat'-ter,  v.t.  [TATTER,  ».]  To  rend  or  tear 
into  rags.  (Only  used  now  in  the  pa.  par.) 

tat'-ter,  *  tot-ter,  s.  [Icel.  tdturr,  pi.  totrar 
=  rags  ;  Norw.  totra,  pi.  totror ;  Low  Ger. 
taltern  =  rags,  tatters  ;  taltrig  =  tattered.] 

1.  A  rag ;  a  piece  torn  and  hanging.  (Gene- 
rally in  the  plural.) 

"This  (able  holds,  from  him  that  sits  upon  the 
throne,  to  the  poor  devil  that  has  scarce  a  tatter."— 
L'Rttr.irtge  :  r'ublet. 

*  2.  A  tatterdemalion. 

tatter-wallops,  «.  pi.  Tatters,  rags. 
(Scotch.) 

tat  ter-de-ma  li-on.  tat-ter-de-mal'- 

li-on,  *,  [Eng.  ta.lter ;  Fr.  de  =  of,  from, 
and  O.  Fr.  maillon(Fr.  maillot)  =  long  clothes, 
swaddling  clothes.]  A  ragged  fellow. 

"Hang  'em  tatterdemaUiant,  they  are  not  worth 
your  sight."— Dryden:  Secret  Lone,  iv. 

tat'-tered,  a.    [Eng.  tatter;  -ed.] 

1.  Rent  in  tatters  ;  torn,  ragged. 

"  A  tntter'd  aprou  hides. 
Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  liidus,  a  gown 
More  tatter'd  still."  Couper :  Talk.  i.  54941. 

*2.  Dressed  in  tatters  or  rags  ;  ragged. 
"  Now.  the  treasure  found,  and  matron's  store. 
Sought  other  objects  thau  the  tatter'd  |ioor." 

•    Uarte.    (Toad.) 

3.  Dilapidated ;  showing  gaps,  breaks,  or 
rents. 

"  I  do  uot  like  ruined,  tattered  cottage*,"— Mil* 
Auiten:  Seine  *  Heniibililf,  ch.  xviii. 

Tat'-ter  .all,   Taf-tor-salTs,  ..     A 

horse  market  established  in  London  (England), 
ly  Richard  TatteiBU.il  iu  17C6.  Hence,  any 
such  exchange  or  sporting  rendezvous. 
tat' -tie,  s.  [Hind,  tatti ;  Mahratta  tati  =  a 
mat.  See  def.]  A  screen  made  of  split  bam- 
boo placed  vertically  in  doors  and  windows  in 
India  (the  w.ndow  frames  being  temporarily 
taken  out)  while  the  dry  hot  wind  is  blow- 
ing during  April,  May,  and  June.  A  native 
with  a  puil  of  water  stands  outside  drench- 
ing the  mat,  so  that  every  interstice  lias 
a  drop  of  water.  As  the  dry  wind  blows 
into  the  house  through  these  drops,  evapora- 
tion takes  place  with  such  speed  as  to  cool 
the  wind,  which  enters  the  house  at  a  tem- 
perature quite  refreslring.  A  single  pane  of 
glass  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  window  tattle 
to  afford  the  inmates  of  the  room  a  small 
amount  of  light.  When  tlie  hot  season  is 
succeeded  by  the  rainy  season,  the  tatties  are 
removed,  as  the  wind  is  already  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  the  temperature  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  artificially  reduced.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

tatt' -ing,  x.  [Etyra.  doubtful ;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  totter.] 

L  A  kind  of  lace  edging,  consisting  of  a 
net  of  loops  strung  upon  a  thread,  on  which 
they  are  afterwards  pulled  up  to  form  a  loop- 
edging. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  making  such  lace. 
U  Used  also  adjectively  :  as,  tatting  cotton. 

tat  tie,  v.i.  [A  frequent,  from  a  lws«  tat-,  ex- 
pressive of  the  sound  of  talking  or  repenting 
the  syllable,  ta,  ta,  ta  (Weilgvmod) ;  cf.  Dut. 
tattm  =  to  stammer  ;  Ix>w  Oer.  tattln—tn 
tattle:  titetnteln  =  to  tittle-tattle;  tattler  =  » 
tattler.)  [TATP.R.  TITTLE,  TITTER.] 

1.  To  prnte,  to  chatter,  to  talk  idly  ;  to  use 
many  word*  with  little  or  no  meaning. 

"  How  thcae   voting  thing*  tattle,  when  they  get  a 
to/  by  the  end." 

/lenum.  t  Flft.  :  Iiland  Princeu.  111. 


2.  To  tell  tales ;  to  communicate  secrete  r 
to  blab. 

man."— Shaketp. :  Merry 


tat -tie,  s.      [TATTLE,  v.}    Prate,  idle  talk, 
tittle-tattle. 

"Persons  well  skilled  In  those  different  subject* 
hear  the  impertinent  tattle  with  a  Just  contempt."— 
Watts:  On  the  Mind. 

*taf-tle-ment,   *.     [Eng.    tattle;    -mewtj 
Tattle,  idle  talk,  chattering. 


tat  -tier,  » tat-ler,  s.    [Eng.  tattl(e);  -«•.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   One  who  tattles ;  an  idlt- 
talker  ;  one  who  tells  tales. 

"  Tattlen  will  be  sure  to  hear 
The  trumpet  of  contention." 

Cavper:  Friendthip. 

2.  Ornith.  :  A  popular  American  name  for 
any  species  of  the  modern   Totaniiiie  (q.v.). 
Totanus  mucularius  is  known  as  the  Spotted 
Tattler,  aud   T.  flavipes,  the  Yellow-shanked' 
Sandpiper,    as    the    Tell-tale    Tattler.     The 
popular  name  is  derived  from  thsir  habit  of 
uttering  a  shrill    whistle  of  four  loud  and 
rapidly   repeated  notes  at  the  least  sign  ol 
danger,  giving  the  alarm  to  all  the  birds  in  th» 
neighbourhood.    (Ripley  <t  Dana.) 

*  tat'-tler-ft  *.    [Eng.  tattle;  -ry.]  Idle  talk; 
tittle-tattle. 

tat'-tliag,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [TATTLE,  v.] 

*  tat'-tling-l^,  adv.  .  [Eng.  tattling;  -ly.]    In 
a  tattling  manner ;  with  idle  talk. 

tat-too  (1),  *  tap-tod',  *  tap-tow, ».  [Dut 
taptoe  =  tattoo,  from  tap  =  a  tap,  aud  toe  = 
put  to,  shut,  closed  ;  hence,  the  meaning  is, 
"  The  tap  is  closed  ;"  the  teittoo  was  thus  the- 
signal  for  closing  the  taps  of  the  public-houses 
(Slceat);  cf.  Ger.  zapfenstreich  =  tattoo,  lit. 
—  tapstroke;  Low  Ger.  tappenslag,  lit.  =  a  tap- 
shutting.]  The  beat  of  the  drum  at  night,  to- 
call  soldiers  to  their  quarters  or  tents. 
"  All  those  whose  hearts  are  Inose  and  low. 
Start  if  they  but  hear  the  tattoo." 

Prior:  Alma,  I.  4M. 

If  The  deviVt  tattoo:  That  beating  or  drum- 
ming with  the  fingers  upon  a  taUe,  Arc.,  often 
practised  by  people  when  vacant  or  impatient. 

"  Mr.  Gawtrey  remained  hy  the  fire  beating  (A*. 
devil's  tattoo  upon  tlra  chiuiney-riecf,  and  e\ei  and 
anon  turned  his  glauc*  towards  LtMiurne.  u  ho  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  hi*  existence."— Lvrd  J.i/ttun: 
Night  i  Jlorninff. 

tat-too',  *  tat-tow,  v.t.     [Tiihitian  tatav,  =  . 
tattoo-marks,  from  to  =  a  mark,  a  design.1 
To  prick  the  skin  and   stain  the  punctured 
spots  with  some  colouring  substance,  forming- 
lines  or  designs  on  tlie  body.     [TATTOOING.] 

"  Perhaps,  however,  the  must  brautiful  of  all  was 
that  of  tlie  New  ZeiUanders.  who  wt-rc  generally  '«"oo«l 
in  curved  or  spiral  lines."— Lulibock:  Origin  </• 
C'i««a«(ic/tl  (ed.  18831,  p.  86. 

tat-too'  (2),  «.     [TATTOO,  v.}    That  which  is. 
tattooed. 

"  There  was  a  variety  of  tattont  and  ornamentation 
rendering  them  a  sellout  difficulty  to  struugen."— 
Burton  :  Abeokuta,  L.  lot. 

tat-to6  (3),  tat-to,  tut  too,  s.     [Hind. 

'taltu  =  a  pony.] 

Zool. :  The  East  Indian  pony  of  Hamilton.- 
Smith,  the  Mahrattn  pony  of  Sykes,  the  Uncle 
pony  of  Calcutta  (llard'wick).  It  is  exten- 
sively bred  in  the  beccan,  where  it  is  much, 
used  to  transport  luggage.  It  is  considered 
very  vicious. 

*  tat  too  -age  (age  as  Ig),  ».    [Eng.  tattoo, 
V. ;  -age.]    A  design  produced  by  tattooing. 

"  Above  his  tattooage  of  the  five  crosses,  the  fellow 
bad  a  picture  of  two  hearts  united."— Thackeray; 
Prvm  CornhUl  to  Cairo,  ch.  nil. 

t&t-too-oe',  *.    [Eng.  tattoo;  -te.)    One  who- 
i.s  tattooed. 

"  A  couple  of  Initials  or  an  anchor  are  about  the 
extent  to  which  the  ambition  of  tin-  tulloote  run*."— 
Standard.  April  IS,  UMt 

t&t  too-er,  t     [Eng.  tattoo;  -er.]    One  who- 
tattoos. 

"  The  victims  of  this  strange  form  of  human  vanity 
had  to  Kiilimi t  t<i  the  puuctiir*  of  the  latiooeri  sharp 
liistruiueuu."— Standard.  April  13,  ISM. 

tat-too  -Ing.  pr.  per.,  a.,  &  «.    [TATTOO,  v.] 
A.  ft  B.  A*  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Se» 

the  verl'). 
C.  As  tringtantive  : 
1.  Ord.  fang. :  The  act  of  one  who  tattooa  •. 

the   design   produced    by  a   tattooer.     Th» 


boil,  boy ;  poiit,  Jo^l ;  cat,  90!!,  chorns,  9hln,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  ey  1st.     ing. 
-CUn,  -tian  -  shan.     t  ion,    sion  -  shun ;  -(ion.  -fion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -clous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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practice  of  marking  the  skin  with  punctures 
or  incisions,  and  iutro-luciitg  into  the  wounds 
•o  made  coloured  liquids,  gunpowder,  or 
the  like,  so  as  to  produce  figures  or  designs  on 
the  biKiy.  The  practice  is  common  among 
the  South  Sea  Islanders,  New  Zeulanders,  &c. 
Mr.  Darwin  (DrxeiU  qf  Man,  ed.  2nd,  p.  574) 
*»ys  :  "Not  one  great  country  can  be  named 
tram  the  Polar  regions  in  the  North  to  New 
.Zeal.md  in  the  South,  in  which  the  aborigines 
•do  not  tattoo  themselves."  Tattooing  existed 
among  the  ancient  Britons.  It  was  forbidden 
to  the  Jews  in  Lev.  six.  28,  and  probably 
would  not  have  beeu  so,  had  the  practice  not 
tended  to  arise  among  them. 

Cfcf-ty.o.  [TAIT.]  Matted;  rough  and  shaggy. 
(State*.) 

-  Wha  w»d  h w  thought  there  had  been  at  mnckle 
MUM  iu  hl»  titttf  powt  — Scott :  £06  Soy.  ch.  zxxlr. 

tat  -ty,  «.    [TATTIK.J 
tat  -u,  *.    [TATOC.] 

tat  -u-a,  «.    [Native  name  (T).] 

E*tom. :  A  genus  of  Vespid*.  Taftta  morio, 
a  social  wasp,  a  native  of  Cayenne,  suspends 
its  nest  from  the  twig  of  a  tree,  and  makes  an 
aperture  in  the  side  of  the  wall. 

ta  tu  -9!  a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  the  native 
name  of  some  of  the  species.] 

ZooL  :  The  sole  genus  of  Tatusiinse,  with 
five  species,  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande  of 
Texas  to  Patagonia.  This  genus  differs  from 
all  other  Annnlilloes  in  having  a  diphyodont 
dentition,  and  two  pectoral  mammae,  in  addi- 
tion t:i  tlie  pectoral  pair,  and  in  producing 
from  four  to  ten  a  birth. 

ta-tu-si-i'-nm,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tatusi(a); 
i^»t  fern,  pi.  a«lj.  suff.  -ince.] 

ZooL. :  A  sub-family  of  Dnsypodidae,  with  a 
single  genus,  Tatusia  (q. v.). 

tan,  ».    [The  Greek  name  of  the  letter  t.] 

1.  Entom. :  Bombyx  tau  of  Fabricius  trans- 
ferred by  Latreille  to  the  genus  Attacus. 

2.  Her. :   The  Cross  of  St.  Anthony,  called 
also  the  Cross  Tau.    It  derives  its  name  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  tau,  and 
is  somewhat  like  the  cross  potent. 

3.  Tchthy. :  Dntrachus  tau  (Gadus  tau,  Linn.), 
the  Toad-Hsh  of  Carolina.    [TOAD-FISH.] 

tau  staff,  s. 

Arch*i-oL :  A  staff  with  a  cross-head,  or  head 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T. 

taught  (gh  silent),  a.    [TAUT.] 
Naut. :  Taut,,  tight 

taught  (3\  silent),  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [TEACH.] 
tauld,  pret.  &  pa,  par.    [TELL.] 

taunt,  a.    [O.  Fr.  tant;  Lat.  tantus  =  so  great.] 
A'ditt. :  High  or  tall.      Applied  to   masts 
when  they  are  of  an  unusual  height. 

"  Her  rnonnomly  tiunt  >i>an  are  made  very  apna- 
rcnt.  bat  of  course  the  fore-shortening  takes  off  the 
ltru«tb  of  ba\[.' —field,  June  4.  1887. 

•taunt,  "tawnte,  v.t.  [A  variant  of  Mid. 
Eng.  tent,  kitten  —  to  tr>'  '<  O.  Fr.  tanter  =  to 
tempt,  to  prove,  to  try  ;  Lat.  tento.] 

•  1.  To  tease. 

"Sometime  taunting  without*  displesure  and  not 
without  disport"— Hart:  Worket.  9.  6T. 

2.  To  reproach  with  severe  and  insulting 
words  ;  to  twit  scornfully ;  to  upbraid  with 
s&rcasm. 

"  Being  taunted  by  the  way  that  he  wa*  a  papist"— 
Wood :  Athena  'Hon.,  voL  i.  (John  Dana.) 

*3.  To  censure,  blame,  or  condemn  in  a  re- 
proachful, scornful,  and  insulting  manner. 

"  Rail  thou  In  Fulvia'i  phrase,  aud  taunt  my  fault* 
\Vithsuchfull  licence." 

Shatap.  :  A  nfonjr  t  Cleopatra,  i.  S. 

taunt,  *  tauntc,  s.    [TAUNT,  v.] 

*  1.  A  teasing  joke. 

"  Which  liberal!  launte  that  most  gentyl  emperonr 
toke  in  so  good  ;  *rt."— E'got :  Uovemour,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Upbraiding  words ;  bitter  or  sarcastic 
iepr«ach ;  insulting  invective. 

"  II"  heard  their  defiance,  the  boast,  the  taunt,  and 
the  insult."         Longjellov :  ililet  Standuh,  vli. 

taunt  -er,  ».  [Eng.  taunt,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
taunts. 

taunt  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TAUNT,  v.] 
iaunt -Ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.    taunting;    4y.] 


tatty— tantog 

In   a  taunting  manner;   with  taunts;   with 
bitter  or  sarcastic  reproaches. 

"  The  merest  schoolboy  at  home  knew  that  a  long 
while  iwo,  you  may  tauntingly  tell  me."— flai/y  TtU- 
graph,  Nov.  1.1,  isso. 

Taun  ton,  t.    [See  dcf.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  broad-cloth  made  at 
Tauiitoii,  iu  Someigut,  Eugluud. 

•taunt  ress.  '  taunt  resse,  *.  [Eng. 
taunt ;  -rou.J  A  woman  who  taunts. 

"  O  teuierous  tnuntrmtf  that  delights  iu  toyes." 
t'ncertaine  Auth,jri:  To  an  Umtedfait  Woman. 

tau  pic,  taw -pie,  s.  [Icel.  <opi  =  a  fool; 
Dan.  taabe  —  a  fool ;  Sw.  tapig  =  simple, 
foolish.]  A  foolish,  thoughtless  young  woman. 

*  taure,   ».      [TAURUS.]      The    constellation 
Taurus. 

*  tau    rl- cor -nous,   a,      [Lat.    taurus  =  & 

bull,  and  cornu  —  a  horn.]   Having  hums  like 
a  bull. 

"  Their  descriptions  must  be  relative,  or  the  tnttri. 
contain  picture  of  the  one  the  same  as  the  other."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ix. 

tau  -ri-des,  s.  pi.  [Lat  taur(us) ;  masc,  or 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Astron. :  Meteors  having  their  radiant  point 
in  the  constellation  Taurus. 

*  tau'-ri-dor,  «.      [Sp.  toreador.]     A  bull- 
fighter. 

tau'-rl-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  taurus  =  &  bull,  and 
forma  —  form.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of 
a  bull. 

"  As  a  malignant  deity  the  sun-god  is  tattriform."— 
Donaldson  :  Theatre  of  the  Qreekt,  p.  15. 

tau'-rme,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  taunts  =  a  bull.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  bull. 

2.  Belonging  to  or   resembling  the  genus 
Taurus ;  espec.  Taurus  urus.    [URUS.] 

"  The  existence  In  this  country  originally  of  a  very 
large  race  of  taurine  oxen."—  Wilton:  frehiitoric 
Annali  of  Scotland,  ch.  i. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Chem. :  Cat^NSOs.  A  neutral  crystalline 
substance,  obtained  by  boiling  purilied  bile 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering,  evaporating 
the  acid  filtrate,  and  treating  tlie  residue  with 
five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  boiling  alcohol. 
On  cooling,  the  taurine  separates  in  large, 
hard,  colourless  prisms,  without  taste  or 
odour.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
very  soluble  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether. 

tau-rin-Ich'-thtfs,  ».  Lat.  taurinjus)  = 
taurine,  and  Gr.  ixe''«  (ichthus)=  a  fish.] 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Labridse,  akin  to 
Odax  (q.v.),  from  the  Miocene  of  France. 

tau'-ris-9lte,  «.  [After  Pagus  Tauriscorum, 
the  Roman  name  for  the  Canton  Uri,  Switzer- 
land, where  it  occurs  ;  sulf.  -ite.  (Afi)i.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  acicular 
crystals  of  the  orthorhombic  system,  and  stated 
to  have  the  physical  characters  and  chemical 
composition  of  Melanterite  (q.v.),  which  crys- 
tallizes in  the  monoclinic  system. 

tau-ro-,  prtf.  [TAURUS.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  bull. 

tau-ro-che-nd-chSr-ic,  o.  [Pref.  tauro-; 
Gr.  x*)"  (phen),  genit.  XIJ^DS  (chinos)  =  a  goose, 
aud  Eng.  cholic  (q.v.).j  (See  def.  of  com- 
pound.) 

taurochenocholic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C29H49NSO3  (?).  A  sulphuretted 
acid  found  in  goose-bile.  It  has  not  yet  beeu 
obtained  pure. 

tau  ro-chol'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tauro-,  and  Eng. 
cholic  (q.v.).]  Derived  from  or  containing 
taurine  and  bile. 

taurocholic-acid,  s.  The  same  as 
BILIN  (q.v.).  The  name  taurocholic-acid  is 
now  more  generally  used. 

tau  ro  coll,  tau  ro-c6T-la,  s.  [Gr.  raOpoc 
(tauros)  =  a  bull,  and  xoAAa  (kntla)  =  glue.]  A 
gluey  substance  made  from  a  bull's  hide. 

*  tau  ro  ma  -chl  a,  *  tau-rom  -a  chy,  s. 
[Gr.  raupos  (tauros)  '=  a  bull,  and  na\i\(mache) 
=  a  battle,  a  fight.]    A  public  bull-tight. 

"  Doing  as  much  mischief  as  the  most  exigeant 
votary  of  tauromachy  could  desire."  —  St.  Jamet'i 
Oatette.  May,  17, 1887. 


•tau  r 6  ma  -chl  an,   a.  &  t.     [TAUROMA- 

CHIA.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  bull-fights 
or  bull-lighting. 

"  In  tauromachian  technology  the  Walroan  '  haka ' 
might  l>e  accounted  as  a  nght  of  the  first-class.'  — 
lintl.it  Telegraph.  March  1.  !S8i3. 

B.  As  subst. :   One  who  engages   in  bull- 
fights ;  a  bull-fighter,  a  tauridor. 

*tau-r6-mach'-Ic,  a.  [TAUROMACHIA.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  bull-fights;  tanromachian. 

••  The  matador  Is  forbidden  bv  the  laws  of  tau.ro- 
mai:hic  etiquette  toattackthebulL"— floiiy  Telegraph. 
Julie  17,  1887. 

tau  -riis,  s.    [Lat,  from  Gr.  ravpoc  (tawros).] 
1.  Astronomy: 

(1)  The  Bull.    The  second  of  the  zodiacal 
constellations.    It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Gemini,  on  the  west  by  Aries,  on  the  north  by 
Perseus  and  Auriga,  and  on  the  south  by  Orion 
and  Eridiinus.     It  is  composed  of  many  small 
stars,  but  has  a  large  one  (AUlebaran)  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  group  called  the  Hyades.  They 
constitute  the  Bull's  forehead  and  eye.     An- 
other group  falling  within  the  limits  of  Taurus 
is  that  of  the  Pleiades  (q.v.).     It  is  situated 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  Bull.    Taurus  contains 
also  the  Crab  cluster. 

(2)  The  second  sign  of  the  zodiac  (8).    The 
sun  enters  it  about  the  twenty -second  of  April. 

*  2.  ZooL :  A  lapsed  genus  of  Bovidee. 

t  Taurus  Poniatowski,  s. 

Astron.:  A  constellation  proposed  by  the 
Abbe  Poczobut.  It  is  between  Aquila  and 
Ophiuchus,  but  not  generally  adopted. 

tau-r$rl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  taur(iiie),  8.  ;  -yl,  -ie.} 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  taurine. 

taurylic  -  acid,  .••. 

Chem. :  C/HgO/.  A  colourless  oil,  obtained, 
together  with  phenol,  from  human  urine  and 
from  that  of  cows  and  horses.  It  smells  like 
castoreum,  makes  a  white  spot  upon  the 
skin,  and  remains  liquid  at  18°. 

taut,  a.     [A  variant  of  tight  (q.v.).] 

1.  Tight,  stretched  tight,  not  slack.     (Ap- 
plied to  a  rope  or  sail.) 

"  Nelson's  health  had  suffered  greatly  while  he  was 
In  the  Agamemnon.  '  My  complaint.'  he  said,  '  is  as  If 
a  girth  were  buckled  taut  over  my  breast;  and  my 
endeavour  in  the  night  is  to  get  loose.'  "—Southey :  Lift 
of  Jfelton.  ch.  vl. 

2.  Properly  ordered  ;  prepared  against  emer- 
gency. 

tau'-taug,  ».    [TAUTOO.] 

tau  ted,  taw  ted,  tau  tie,  a.  [TAIT.) 
Matted  together.  (Spoken  of  hair  or  wool.) 

*  tau-tS-gor'-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  TO.VTOV  (teuton), 
for  TO  avrov  {to  autou)  =  the  same,  and  ayopeuw 
(agoreud)  =  to  speak.]  Expressing  the  same 
thing  iu  different  words. 

tau'-to-chrone,  *.  [Gr.  T<U>TO  (tauto\  for  TO 
aurd  (to  auto)  —  the  same,  and  \p6vo<i  (chronot) 
=  time.] 

Math.:  A  curve  such,  that  a  heavy  body 
rolling  down  it,  under  the  influence  of  gravity, 
will  always  reach  the  same  point  at  the  same 
time,  from  whatever  point  it  may  start.  The 
inverted  cycloid,  in  a  vertical  plane,  having 
its  base  horizontal,  is  a  tautochronous  curve. 
Also,  when  any  number  of  curves  are  drawn 
from  a  given  point,  and  another  curve  is  so 
drawn  as  to  cut  off  from  every  one  of  them  an 
arc,  which  is  described  by  a  falling  particle  in 
one  given  time,  that  arc  is  called  a  tauto- 
chrone. 

tau-t6ch'-r6-nous,  a.  [Eng.  tantochron(e) ; 
-ous.]  Pertaining  to  a  tautouhrone;  iso- 
chronous. \  -'_. 

t&u'-td-clin,  s.    [Gr.  TOVTO  (tauto)  =  the  same, 
and  xAtVu  (klino)  —  to  incline  ;  Ger.  tautoklin.] 
Min. :  A  grayish-white  ankerite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining about   15   per  cent,  of   carbonate  of 
iron,  from  near  Freiberg,  Saxony. 

tan' -tog  s.    [North  Amer.  Indian  name.] 

Ichthy.  :  Tautoga  nigra,  common  on  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  temperate  North  America. 
It  attains  a  size  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
pounds,  and  fetches  a  high  price  in  New 
York  markets  for  the  table.  Called  also  the 
Black-fish.  It  is,  however,  quite  distinct 
from  the  British  fish  of  that  name.  [BLACK- 
FISH.] 


late,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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tan-to'-ga,  5.  f  Latinised  from  tautog  (q.v.).] 
Ichttiy. :  A  genus  of  Labridie,  from  the 
Atlantic.  Body  compressed,  oblong,  covered 
with  small  scales  ;  double  series  of  conical 
teeth  in  jaws ;  dorsal  spines,  seventeen  ;  anal 
spines,  three ;  lateral  line  not  interrupted. 

tan'-ti-lite,  s.  [Gr.  TOUTO  (tauto) = the  same, 
and  Ai'flos  (lithos)  —  a  stone  ;  Ger.  tautolith.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Allanite  (q.v.),  found  in 
crystals  in  the  trachyte  of  Lake  Laach,  Rhine. 

tau  to-logT  ic,tau-to  I6g--lc-al,a.  [Eng. 
tautology);  -ic,  -ieal.}  Involving  tautology; 
relating  the  same  thing ;  having  the  same 
signification. 

"  Cnless  we  will  grant,  either  two  several  rapture* 
of  the  apostle,  or  an  unnecessary  and  tautological 
repetition  of  one."— Bp.  Ball:  Metelation  i'nrtvealed, 
1*2. 

tau  to  Id  g'-lc-al-ljf ,  adv.  [Eng.  tautological ; 
-ly.]  In  a  tautological  manner. 

•  tan  toT-6-gist,  *.     [Eng.  tautology);  -i$t.] 
One  who  uses  or  is  given  to  tautology. 

•t&U-tdl'-d-gize,  v.i.  [Eng.  tautology); 
-ize.]  To  use  tautology ;  to  repeat  the  same 
thing  in  different  words. 

"  That  in  this  brief  description  the  wise  man  should 
tautologite,  is  not  to  be  supposed."— Smith  :  On  Old 

•  tau  toT  6-gous,  a.  [Eng.  tautology);  -ous.] 
Tautological. 

'*  I  have  been  purposely  tautoloffota,  that  by  my  In- 
different a  .plication  of  the  two  words  uf  and  fur- 
both  to  her  disgust  and  to  her  lore,  the  smallest  opjxj- 
tition  between  These  prepositions  might  be  done  away." 
— Tooke  :  Diteriiont  of  Purley,  pt  L,  ch.  xi. 

t&n-tdl'-O-gy,  J.  [Lat.  tautologia,  from  Gr. 
ravToAo-yia  (tautologia)  —  a  saying  the  same 
thing  over  again  :  raurd  (tauto),  for  TO  aura 
(to  auto)  =  the  same,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  —  s\ >eak- 
ing ;  Fr.  tautologie.]  A  useless  repetition  of 
tlii:  same  idea  or  meaning  in  different  words ; 
needless  repetition  of  the  same  thing  in  dif- 
ferent words  or  phrases. 

"  A  repetition  of  this  kind,  made  in  different  words, 

it  is  iu  the  text  iu  question,  if  there  be  any  repetition 
•t  all)  it  is  then*.tn>t(oiom."—trart>urton:  On  Oixa- 
tionai  Kejleetioni,  rein.  (. 

tan  to-ou  si  an,  a.    [TAUTOUSIAN.] 

•  tau-to-phon -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  tautophon(y); 
-ical.}    Repeating  the  same  sound. 

•  t&n-td'ph'-O'-ny,  ».     [Gr.  ravro^wWa  (tauto- 
pkonia),  from  rauro  (tauto)  =  the  same,  und 
4><uvri  (phone)  =  voice.]  Repetition  of  the  same 
sound. 

•tau  tou  si  an.  •  tan-ton  si  ous,  o. 
[Gr.  muTo  (tauto)  —  the  same,  and  ovaia. 
(ousia)  =  essence.]  Having  the  same  essence  ; 
of  identically  the  same  nature.  (Cudworth.) 

taV-era,  *tav-erne,  s.    [Fr.  taverne,  from 
Lat.  tnberna  =  a  hut,  a  booth,  a  tavern.  From 
the  same  root  as  table  (q.v.).]     A  house  where 
wines  and  other  spirituous  and  malt  liquors 
are  gold,  and   where   provision  is   made   for 
travellers  or  parties;  a  public-house,  an  iuu. 
'*  Inquire  at  London,  'inong  the  tavern*  there : 
For  there  they  say  he  daily  doth  irequent." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  II.,  Hi.  i. 
U  Taverns  existed  in  England  at  least  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  By  13 
Edward  I.,  c.  5,  passed  in  1284,  they  were 
ordered  to  be  shut  at  curfew.  In  the  reign 
of  Edvrard  111.  (1326-1377)  only  three  were 
allowed  in  London:  one  in  "Chepe,"  one  in 
"  Walbrok,"  and  one  in  Lombard  Street.  By 
7  Edward  VI.  (1552-3)  forty  were  allowed  in 
London,  and  fixed  numbers  In  the  other  cities 
of  Kngland.  Taverns  were  first  licensed  in 
1752.  The  licensing  of  taverns  for  the  Hale 
of  liquors  in  practiced  in  many  of  the  states  of 
the  American  Union,  while  In  others  prohibi- 
tion laws  prevail.  The  amountof  license  varies, 
from  a  small  Hum  in  some  states,  to  $1000 
annually  iu  others. 

*  tavern  -  bush,  *.     Tlie  bush  formerly 
bun:;  out  as  a  sign  for  inns.    (Longfellow: 
Catawba  Wine.) 

*  tavern -haunter, «.  One  who  frequents 
taverns. 

•tavern-man,  t. 

L  The  keeper  of  a  tavern  ;  an  innkeeper. 

2.  A  tippler. 

*  tavern-token,  «.    A  token  issued  by  a 
tavern-kee|>er,  and  current  only  at  his  house. 
Gilford,  however,  suggests  (lien  Jonson :  Every 


Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  3.  Note.)  that  a 
tavern-token  was  simply  an  ordinary  token, 
so  called  because  "  most  of  them  would  travel 
to  the  tavern."  The  first  illustration  repre- 
sents a  copper  token  of  the  Ship  tavern  at 


TAVBRN-TOKKMS. 

Greenwich;  the  second  is  a  brass  token  of 
the  old  Cock  (now  demolished)  in  Fleet  Street. 
Both  were  of  the  value  of  one  farthing. 

*  ^  1.  To  swallow  a  tavern-token :  A  euphem- 
ism —  To  be  drunk.     (Used  only  in  the  past 
tenses.) 

"  Drunk,  sir  I  yon  hear  not  me  say  so :  perhaps  he 
(wallowed  a  tavern-token  or  some  such  device."—  Ben 
Jonton  :  inert/  Man  in  hit  Bumour,  i.  3. 

2.    To  hunt  a  tavern  fox:   To  be  drunk. 

[FOXED,  1.] 

"  Nor  did  be  ever  hunt  a  tavern  fox." 

J.  Taylor :  Lif»  of  Old.  Parr.   (16SS.) 

*  tav'-ern-er,  •tav'-ern-or,  *.     [Eng. 

tavern;  -tr;  Fr.  tavernier,  from  Lat  taber- 
narius.]  One  who  keeps  a  tavern. 

"  But  this  and  such  casts  were  derived  by  hucksters, 
vinteueis,  mid  tiaernr.rs.  after  the  wines  were  laid  up 
in  their  cellen."—  P.  Holland  :  Plinit,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch,  i. 

*  tiV-ern-Ing,  s.     [Eng.  tavern ;   -ing.]     A 
feasting  or  drinking  at  taverns. 

"  To  grace  the  mis-rule  of  our  fa«ern<n?t." 

Bp.  Hall :  Satirei.  ii.  1. 

ta'-vers,  tal'-vers, s.  pi.  [See  del]  Tatters. 
(ScoteA.) 

ta-vert,  tal'-vert,  *.    [For  davert,  daivert 

=  stupefied,  senseless.]    (Scotch.)  . 

1.  Stupid,  senseless,  bewildered, 

2.  Intoxicated. 

taV-if-took-ite, «.  [After  Tavlstock,  Devon, 
where  it  was  first  found  ;  suff.  -itr  (Min.).  , 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  as  small  acicular 
crystals,  sometimes  in  stellar  groups,  and 
sometimes  closely  aggregated  as  a  minutely 
mainmillary  crust.  Lustre,  pearly ;  colour, 
white ;  fragile.  Phosphoric-acid,  30'86  ;  alu- 
mina, 22-40 ;  lime,  36'27 ;  water,  12'00  =  101-03. 
Since  found  at  Stenna  Gwyn,  near  St.  Austell, 
Cornwall 

taw,  *  tawe,  tew,  *  tewe,  *.t  [A.8.  tawion 
=  to  prepare,  to  dress,  to  get  ready,  to  scourge ; 
Dut,  tnuweit  =  to  curry  leather.] 

1.  To  dress,  as  skins,  with  mineral  agents, 
as  alum,  instead  of  vegetable  extracts.  The 
leather  produced  is  known  as  Hungarian, 
white,  or  alum  leather,  the  latter  from  the  use 
of  alum  as  the  principal  agent 

*  2.  To  beat,  to  scourge. 

"  He's  to  he  made  more  tractable,  I  doubt  not.— 
Y«s,  it  they  <aw  him  as  they  do  whit  leather." 

Bcaum.  4  net.  :  Captain. 

*  S.  To  torture,  to  torment 

taw,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  marble  to  play 
with  ;  a  game  at  marbles. 

f  Come  to  tow:  Come  to  the  scratch. 
[ScaATCH, «.  II.  3.]  ( I  .  a.  colloq.) 

•  taW  dered,  a.    [1  AWURV.)     Dressed  in  a 
tawdry  fashion. 

"Dirty  people  of  quality  tawtered  mi.'— lady 
Montafu  :  Lettert,  Aug.  la.  1716. 

•  taw'-drie,  a.    [TAWDBT.] 

taw'-drl-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  tawdry;  4y.]  In  a 
tawdry  manner. 

"  A  rabble  of  people,  swing  her  very  oddly  and 
tandrll*  dnsMd.  took  her  for  a  foreign**.  —  Putteney  : 
To  Steift.  DM.  Jl.  1T38. 


»w  -Wa-.s«~-,   «.     [Eng.  tawdry;  •*«*.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tawdry. 


taW-dry,  *  taw'-drie,  a.  &  s.  [A  corrupt 
of  St.  Audry,  that  is,  St.  Etheldrida  (A.3. 
Atthelrydh),  and  originally  applied  to  a  rustic 
necklace  bought  at  St.  Audry's  Fair,  held  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely  and  elsewhere  on  St.  Aiuiry'* 
Day,  Oct.  17.  Another  account  is  that  St. 
Audry  died  of  a  swelling  iu  the  throat,  which> 
she  considered  as  a  particular  judgment  for 
having  been  in  her  youth  much  addicted  to> 
wearing  this  necklace.  It  did  not  at  first  im- 
ply mean  or  shabby  splendour.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Fine,  showy,  elegant. 

2.  Showy  without  taste  or  elegance  ;  having- 
an  excess  of  showy  ornaments  without  grace  ; 
gaudy. 

"  All  that  artificial  tawdry  glare. 
Which  Virtue  scorns,  and  none  but  strumpets  wear." 
Churchill :  Prophecy  of  t'amin*. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Tawdry-lace  vq-v.). 

"  Not  the  smallest  beck. 

But  with  whit*  pebbles  makes  her  tatedrin  for  her 
neck."  Dray/torn. 

•tawdry-lace,*.    A  rustic  necklace. 

"Come,  you  promised  me  a  tawdry-Met,  ami  a  pelt1 
of  sweet  gloves.  —HhaJutp. :  W inter i  Tale,  iv.  J. 

*  tawe,  «.    [Tow.] 

taw'-er,  «.  [Eng.  taw,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
taws  ;  a  dresser  of  white  leather. 

taW-«r-y,  ».  [Eng.  taw,  v. ;  -try.]  A  i>lao» 
where  skins  are  tawed. 

taw'-ie,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Tame,  tract- 
able ;  spoken  of  a  horse,  cow,  &c.  (Scotch). 

"  Ye  ne'er  was  donsie. 
But  hamely,  tatcir,  quiet,  an'  cannie." 

llurnt :  Auld  farmer  to  kit  Auld  Mart. 

taw  -ney,  s.    [TENNK.] 

taw -ni  ness,  s.  [Eng.  tawny;  -ness.]  Th» 
quality  or  state  of  being  tawny. 

taw'-ny,  o.  [Fr.  tanne  =  tanned,  tawny; 
prop.  pa.  par.  of  tanner  =  to  tan  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  a  yellowish  dark  colour. 
like  things  tanned,  or  persons  who  are  sun- 
burnt. 

"  Like  a  leopard's  tawny  and  spotted  hide." 

Longfellow :  Rain  in  Summer. 

2.  Bot. :  Fulvous,  dull  yellow,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  gray  and  brown. 

*  tawny-coat, «.    An  ecclesiastical  apn»» 
ritor,  from  the  colour  of  the  livery  worn  by 
them.    (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1.) 

*  tawny-moor,  s.    A  mulatto. 

"A  black,  a  tawny-moor,  and  a  Frenchman.'—. 
Centliore  :  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  L  L 

tawny-owl,  «. 

Ornith. :  Syrnium  stridula 

[8TRIX,  2.] 

•  taw'-ny,  v.t.    [TAWNY,  o.]    To  tan. 

••  The  sunne  so  soone  the  |*lnted  face  will  ( _, 

Breton :  Mother  t  Blcuing,  u.  sV 

taw   pie,  s.    [TAUPIK.] 

taws,  tawse,  ».  [A.8.  tawian  =  to  beat,  t» 
scourge.]  A  leather  strap,  usually  with  a 
slit  or  fringe-like  end,  used  as  an  instrument 
of  punishment  by  schoolmasters  and  others. 
(Scotch.) 

tax,  *  taxe,  «.  [Fr.  taxe  =  a  taxation,  from 
taxer  =  to  tax,  to  rate,  to  assess,  from  Lat. 
taio  —  to  handle  ...  to  rate,  to  value  ;  Low 
Lat.  taxa  -  a  rating,  a  taxation.  Taxo  is  for 
tacto,  from  tactus,  pa.  par.  of  tango  =  to  touch. 
Tax  and  task  are  doublets ;  8p.  tasa  ;  I'ort. 
taxti ;  Ital.  tasta.] 

1.  A  contribution  imposed  by  authority 
upon  people  to  meet  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment or  other  public  services. 

(1)  A  government  Imposition,  or  charg* 
made  by  the  state  on  the  income  or  projierty 
of  individuals,  or  on  products  consumed  by 
them.  A  tax  is  said  to  be  direct  when  it  is- 
demanded  from  the  very  persons  who  it  is  In- 
tended or  desired  should  i>ay  it,  as  a  ]Hill-tax» 
Income-tax,  property-tax,  taxes  for  keeping- 
men-servants,  dogs,  &c.  An  indirect  tax  i» 
one  demanded  from  one  person,  who  is  ex- 
pected and  intended  to  recoup  or  indemnify 
himself  at  the  expense  of  another,  as  custom* 
and  excise  duties. 

f  The  character  of  taxes  differs  greatly  in 
different  countries,  the  bulk  of  modern  taxe» 
being  indirect,  though  direct  taxation  i* 
retained  to  a  conxlderalile  degree.  In  Britain 
the  income  tax  U  the  source  of  an  imporUnfc 
part  of  the  revenue.  In  thin  country  an 


bSJl,  l»6y;  pout,  Jowl;  oat,  9011,  chorns,  ehln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,   ph  =  C. 
-C2*o,  - tUn  -  abaa.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion.  -flon  =  xhon.    -clous,  -tioua,  -sloos  =  ahds.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ---  bcl,  del* 
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In.vnif  tax  wat  collected  during  and  for  some 
tiui  •  after  the>  Civil  War,  and  au  attempt  to 
revive  it  was  unsuccrsstully  made  in  1MH 
(TAKIFF].  As  a  rule  national  taxation  in  ovir 
country  tia*  Ix-t-n  iudirect,  the  revenue  being 
mat*!  by  cuntom  duties  and  internal  taxes.  In 
«tat<>  aud  municipal  taxation,  on  the  contrary, 
direct  taxes  are  often  imposed,  municipal 
Xiuuls  IKMIIJ;  largely  produced  by  taxation  of 
real  estate.  The  advocate*  of  what  is  known 
«s  ->uu!.'  tax"  favor  the  raising  of  all 
revenue  by  a  tax  on  land  values. 
"  Poet*.  of  all  men.  ever  least  regret 
Inexwuiug  IILKM  anil  the  nation's  debt.* 

CUW/MT  :  Tain*  Talk,  \fl. 

(3)  A  rate  or  sum  imposed  upon  individuals 
'tor  municipal,  county,  or  other  local  pur- 
poses, as  police  tax,'i,  huts  for  the  repairs  of 
Toa.ls,  bridges,  4c.,  poor-rates,  drainage-rat  3, 
Ac. 

2.  A  disagreeable  or  burdensome  duty  or 
Charge  ;  au  oppressive  demand  or  exaction  ;  a 
requisition  :  as,  This  is  a  heavy  tax  on  bis 
time  and  strength. 

*  3.  A  task  ;  a  lesson  to  be  learnt. 

•  4.  Charge,  censure. 

-  He  could  not  without  grief  of  heart,  and  without 
•otn^  t  tx  upon  himself  aud  his  ministers  for  the  not 
executing  the  law*.  look  upon  the  bold  licence  of  some 
PKIU  plileta."—  Clarendon. 

1[  Tax  applies  to  or  implies  whatever  is 
paid  by  the  people  to  the  Government,  ac- 
curding  to  a  certain  estimate  :  the  customs  are 
«  speci.-s  of  tix  which  are  less  specific  than 
other  tcuces,  being  regulated  by  custom  rather 
than  any  definite  law  ;  the  customs  apply  par- 
ticularly to  what  was  customarily  given  by 
merch  ints  for  the  goods  which  they  imported 
fr  >m  abroad.  The  predominant  idea  in  con- 
tribution is  that  of  common  consent,  it  sup- 

£>ses  a  degree  of  freedom  in  the  agent  which 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  authority 
expressed  l>y  the  other  terms  :  hence  the  term 
to  with  more  propriety  applied  to  those  cases 
in  which  men  voluntarily  unite  in  giving  to- 
wan  Is  any  particular  object;  as  charitable 
txntributiofis,  or  contributions  in  support  of  a 
war  ;  bnt  it  may  be  taken  in  the  general  sense 
of  a  forced  payment,  as  in  speaking  of  military 
contribution. 

tax  -cart,  taxed  -cart,  s.  A  light 
«prin;,'-cart  on  which  only  a  low  rate  of  tax  is 
charged. 

tax-free,  a.  Exempt  or  free  from  taxa- 
tion. 

tax-gatherer,  s.    A  collector  of  taxes. 

"Thi"  Protestant  minister*  were  harassed  by  the 
t*x-j  ithereri."—M:jcaulii./:  J/itl.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

tax-payer,  *. 

and  pays  taxes. 

tax,  r.t.    [TAT,  *,] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  impose  a  tax  or  taxes  on  ;  to  subject 
to  the  payment  of  taxes  ;   to  levy  taxes  or 
other  contributions  from  for  state  or  local 
purposes. 

"The  razing  at  lining  creature*  by  the  poll,  pro- 
pounded tint  In  Edward  the  sixth  his  reign,  she 
would  not  snfler  to  be  so  much  as  once  named."— 
Camden  ma.  of  Queen  Elitalteth  fan.  isao). 

2.  To  assess  to  a  tax  ;  to  levy  a  tax  on. 

"The  arable  lands  which  are  given  in  lease  to 
tanners  are  taxed  at  a  tenth  of  the  rent."—  smith  : 
Wealth  of  Hationt,  bk.  ».,  ch.  it 

3.  To  load  with  a  burden  or  burdens  ;  to 
make  demands  on  ;  to  put  to  a  certain  strain. 

"  Taxing  her  wind  to  aid  her  eyes." 

Scott  :  Bridal  of  Trurmain,  li.  4. 

4.  To  charge,  to  censure,  to  accuse.    (Fol- 
lowed  by  for  or  with  (more  generally  the 
latter)  before  an  indirect  object,  and  formerly 
also  by  of:  as,  To  (ox  a  man  with,  falsehood.) 

"  She  confesses  the  truth  of  her  husband's  accusa- 
tion ;  bnt  she  tiura  the  serpent  a*  her  seducer."—  Ba. 
Boriley  Sermon*,  vol.  11.,  ser.  IS. 

TL  Law  :  To-  go  through  and  allow  or  dis- 
allow the  items  of  charge  in. 

11  A  returning  officer,  whose  bill  of  cost*  ha*  been 
tnxfii  on  the  application  of  the  candidates."  _  Daily 
Telegraph,  Dec.  J4.  1985. 

tax-a-bH'-I-ty,  *.  [Ens.  taxable;  -ity.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  taxable. 

tax-  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  tax;  -aW«.]  Liable  to 
be  taxed  ;  capable  of  being  taxed;  subject  to 
taxation. 

Z^are  America,  if  she  ha*  tarab'e  nutter  in  her, 
to  tax  herself."—  Burke  :  American  Taxation. 

•  tax'-a-ble-ness,  t.  [Eng.  taxable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  taxable  ;  tax- 
abi'  -ty. 


One  who  is  assessed  to, 


>,    adv.     [Eng.     taxable);     ~ly.] 
lu  a  taxable  manner. 

tax-a'-c£-ae,  *.  [Lat.  toxins);  Lat  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suit',  -flcvii-.j 

Bot. :  Taxads ;  an  order  of  Gymnogens. 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  continuous  inarticulated 
branches,  the  wood  with  circular  disks 
Leaves  evergreen,  generally  narrow,  rigid, 
entire,  veinless,  alternate  or  distichous,  some- 
times dilated  and  lobed,  in  which  case  the  veins 
are  forked  and  of  equal  thickness.  Flowers 
dioecious,  naked,  surrounded  by  imbricated 
bracts.  Males  having  several  stamens  ;  fila- 
ments usually  inonadelphous.  Female  solitary, 
ovules  naked,  the  foramen  at  the  apex,  the 
outer  skin  finally  becoming  hard.  Pericarp 
imperfect,  usually  cup-shaped,  succulent ; 
embryo,  dicotyledonous.  Known  genera  nine, 
species  fifty.  (I.indky.) 

tax   ad,  s.     [Lat.  tax(us) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 

Bot.  (PI.):  Lindley's  name  for  Taxacese 
(q.v.). 

tax  a'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,   from  Lat.  taxationem, 
accus.  of  taxatio,   from   taxatm,   pa.   par.   of 
<oj»  =  to  haudle  ...   to  tax   (q.v.);    Ital. 
tassazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  imposing  a  tax  or  taxes  on  the 
subjects  of  a  state  or  government,  or  on  the 
members  of  a  corporation  or  company  by  the 
proper  authority,  for  the  raising  of  revenue  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  public  services  ;   the 
raising  of  revenue  by  means  of  taxes ;  the 
system  by  which  such  revenue  is  raised. 

"  There  are  two  different  circumstances,  which 
render  the  interest  of  money  a  much  less  proper 
subject  of  direct  luxation  than  the  rent  of  laud.  — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nattont,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  tax  or  assessment  imposed  ;  the  aggre- 
gate of  particular  taxes. 

"The  taxation  by  that  way  of  assesment  seemed 
greater  then  in  old  time."— Camden :  HM.  Elizabeth 
fan.  159.1). 

*  3.  Demand,  claim. 

"  I  bring  uo  overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage." 
—Shaketp. :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  i. 

*  4.  Charge,  censure,  accusation,  scandal. 

"  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour ;  speak  no 
more  of  him,  you'll  be  whipt  for  taxation  one  of  these 
days."— Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  It,  L  4, 

IL  Law :  The  act  of  taxing  or  examining  a 
bil^of  costs  in  law. 

*  tax'-a-tlve-ly,  adv.    [TAX.]    As  a  tax. 

"  If  these  ornaments  or  furniture  had  been  put 
taxatisely,  and  by  way  of  limitation,  snch  a  thing 
bequeathed  as  a  legacy  shall  not  be  paid,  if  it  want* 
ornaments  or  furniture,"— Ayliffe :  Parergon. 

taxed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TAX,  v.] 

taxed-cart,  *.    A  tax-cart  (q.v.). 

tax'-el,  s.    [Late  Lat.  taxus  =  a  badger.] 

Zool.  :  Taxidea  americana,  the  American 
badger.  The  snout  is  shorter  and  more  hairy 
than  that  of  the  European  badger  ;  the  body 
of  a  whitish  colour,  sometimes  shaded  with 
gray  or  tawny.  Length,  excluding  the  tail, 
about  twenty-four  inches,  tail  six  inches.  It 
abounds  on  the  plains  watered  by  the  Missouri, 
but  its  southern  range  is  not  exactly  defined. 
It  appears  to  be  more  carnivorous  than  the 
European  species. 

tax   er,  *.    [Eng.  tax,  v. ;  -fr.] 

1.  One  who  taxes. 

"  For  the  first  of  these  I  am  a  little  to  alter  their 
name;  for  Instead  of  takers,  they  become  taxeri ; 
Instead  of  taking  provision  for  your  majesty's  service, 
they  tax  your  people  ad  redimendam  vexationem."— 
Bacon  :  Speech  Touching  Purveyors. 

2.  In  Cambridge    University,    one  of  the 
officers  chosen  yearly  to  regulate  the  assize  of 
bread,  and  see  the  true  gauge  of  weights  and 
measures  observed  ;  a  taxor. 

t&X'-I-arch,  ».  [Gr.  rafiapxr)*  (taxiarches), 
from  Totf  i?  (taxis)  =  a  division  of  an  army,  and 
apxw  (archo)  =  to  rule.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  An  Athenian  military  officer 
commanding  a  taxis  or  battalion. 

tax'-i-corn,  *.  [TAXICORNES.]  A  beetle  be- 
longing to  the  order  Taxicornes  (q.v.). 

tax-i-cor'-nes,  ».  pi.  [Qr.  To£i?  (taxis)  = 
arranging,  and  Lat.  cornu  =  a  horn.] 

Entom. :  The  second  family  of  Latreille's 
H''teromera.  They  are  all  winced  ;  the  body 
is  for  the  most  part  square,  with  the  thorax 
concealing  or  receiving  the  head  ;  antennae 
short,  more  or  less  perfoliate  or  grained  ;  the 


legs  adapted  for  walking.  They  live  in  fungi, 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  or  ou  the  ground 
under  stones.  Tribes,  Diaperales  and  Cossy- 
phense. 

tax  id  e-a,  s.  [Late  Lat.  tax(us)  =  a  badger, 
and  Gr.  eifijv  (eidos)  =form  ;  cf.  Lat.  taxo- 
ninus  =  pertaining  to  a  badger  (according  to 
Smith,  probably  from  the  Celtic  name  of  the 
badger ;  Ger.  dachs  =  a  badger.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Melinae,  with  one,  or 
perhaps  two  species.  Taxidea  americana 
(t  labradorica)}*  the  Common  American  Badger 
of  the  United  States.  T.  berlandieri,  the 
Mexican  Badger,  is  possibly  only  a  local 
variety.  [TAXEL.] 

tax-i-der'-mic,  a.  [Eng.  taxiderm(y) ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  taxidermy. 

tax'-i'-der-mist,  s.  [Eng.  taxiderm(y);  -1st.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  taxidermy  ;  one  who 
prepares,  preserves,  and  stuffs  the  skins  of 
animals. 

"  A  seven-pounder,  which  at  the  present  moment  Is) 
being  set  up  by  a  Beading  taxiaermUt. "—Field,  J  uue  4. 
1887. 

tax  1  der  my,  s.  [Gr.  rif  is  (taxis)  =  order, 
arrangement,  and  Sepua  (derma)  =  skin.]  The 
art  of  preparing  and  preserving  the  skins  of 
animals,  and  also  of  stuffing  and  mounting 
them,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  resemble  the 
living  forms  as  nearly  as  possible. 

tax'-in,  *.    [Lat  tax(us)  —  a  yew-tree  ;  -in.] 

Chem.:  A  resinous  substance  extracted  from 
the  leaves  of  the  yew-tree  by  treatment  with 
alcohol  containing  tartaric  acid.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
dilute  acids,  and  precipitated  from  acid  solu- 
tions by  alkalis  in  white  bulky  flocks. 

tax-In'-5-»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tax(us);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -inecr.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Coniferae,  founded  by 
Richard.  Flowers  dioecious  ;  cones  much  re- 
duced ;  scales  small,  thin,  or  coriaceous,  the 
upper  with  one  ovule.  Seed  hard,  with  a 
fleshy  coat,  or  seated  in  a  fleshy  cup.  Pollen 
globose.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

tax  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TAX,  v.] 
taxing-master,  *. 

Law:  An  officer  of  a  court  of  law,  who 
examines  bills  of  costs,  aud  allows  or  dis- 
allows charges. 

tax '-18,  ».  [Gr.=  order,  arrangement ;  TOTO^W 
(tasso),  fut.  Tofw  (too)  =  to  set  in  order.] 

1.  Ancient  Arch. :  That  disposition  which 
assigns  to  every  part  of  a  building  its  just 
dimensions.     It  is  synonymous  with  Ordon- 
nance  in  modern  architecture. 

2.  Greek  Antiq. :  A  division  of  troops  corre- 
sponding in   some  respects  to  the  modern 
battalion. 

3.  Surg. :   An  operation   by   which   those 
parts  which  have  quitted  their  natural  situa- 
tion are  replaced  by  the  hand  without  the 
assistance   of  instruments,  as   in   reducing 
hernia,  &c. 

tax  i  -tes,  s.  [Gr.  Taf os  (faros)  =  a  yew  tree ; 
suff.  -ites.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  plants  akin  to  Taxus 
(q.v.).  Two  species  from  the  Lower  Jurassic, 
two  from  the  Eocene,  and  one  or  more  from 
the  Oligocene. 

*  tax -less,  a.  [Eng.  tax;  -less.]  Free  or 
exempt  from  taxes  or  taxation. 


tax  6  cri  -m  dae,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  taxocrt- 
n(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  su(f.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  Basala 
three,  very  small ;  five  subradial  or  parabasal 
pieces  supporting  three  to  seven  circles  of 
radials;  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous. 

tax-6-cn  -nus,   *.     [Gr.  rafo?  (taxos)  =  a 
yew,  and  Kpivov  (krinon)  =  &  lily.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Taxocrinida 
Upper  Silurian  and  Carboniferous. 

tax-o-di'-tes,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  taxod(ium) ;  suit 
-ites.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Cupresseas,  akin  to 
Taxodium. 

tax-o'-di-urn,  s.     [Lat.  taxus  =  a  yew,  and 
Gr.  «*6o9=  form.] 


J&te,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tail,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
*w,  wore,  W9H  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  lull;  try.  Syrian,    ce,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  1«7. 


taxodon   tea 
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1.  Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Cupresseae.     Taxodium 
distichum,  the  Dscidmous  Cypress,  is  stimu- 
lating and  diuretic. 

2.  Paltsobot.  :  From  the  Cretaceous  and  Great 
Lignite  of  North  America  onward, 

tax  o  don,  *.  [Late  Lat.  tax(us)  =  a  badger  ; 
sutf.  -odon.]  [TAXIDEA.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Mustelidse,  with 
affinities  to  tlie  Badger*  and  the  Otters,  from 
the  Miocene  of  Western  Europe. 

»  tax-&T-0-&y,  s.  [Of-  T«if«  (taxis)  =  order, 
arrangement,  and  Aoyos  (%os)  =  a  word,  a 
discourse.]  The  same  as  TAXONOMY  (q.v.). 

tax-O-nom'-lC,  a.  [Eng.  taxonom(y)  ;  -ic.] 
Peitaining  to  or  involving  taxonomy  or 
systematic  classification. 

tax  on  6  -my,  s.  [Or.  rof  t?  =  order,  ar- 
rangement, and  po/xof  (nomos)  =•  law.] 

1.  That  department  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  classifica- 
tion. 

2.  Th»  laws  and  principles  which  govern 
classification. 

"  \V-  muat  le*rn  something  of  the  arrangement  and 
classification  of  living  beinga-i.*.,  of  the  science  of 
taxonomy."—  St.  Ocoryt  Mi*art  :  The  Cat.  ch.  i.,  j  11. 

tax'-or,  *.  [Eng.  tea,  v.  ;  -or.]  The  same  aa 
TAXER,  *.  (q.v.). 

tax-Sx'-yl-on,  ».  [Gr.  rof  o?  (taxos)  =  the 
yew  tree,  and  fuAop  (art/ton)  =  wood.] 

Palaobot.  :  A  genus  of  Conifer*  with  wood 
like  that  of  the  Taxns  (q.v.).  Found  with 
Taxites  in  the  Lower  Oligocene. 

tax  ua,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ra£os  (tajros)  =  a 
yew  tree.] 

Hot.  :  Yew  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Taxacese 
or  Taxineae.  Fruit  drupaceous,  composed  of 
*  cup-shaped,  fleshy  receptacle,  with  dry 
empty  scales  at  its  base,  surrounding  a  naked 
bony  seed.  Only  known  species  Taxus  baccata, 
the  Common  Yew.  [Yew.]  Taxus  fastigiata, 
the  Irish  or  Florence  Court  Yew,  is  a  variety 
of  this  species. 


:  One  of  the  Pleiades. 
Tay'-lor,  *.    [See  def.  of  compound.) 

Taylor's  theorem,  •  . 

Math.  :  A  theorem  discovered  by  Dr.  Brook 
Tcylor,  and  published  by  him  in  1715.  Its 
olject  is  to  show  how  to  develop  a  function 
of  the  algebraic  sum  of  two  variables  into  a 
series  arranged  according  to  the  ascending 
powers  of  one  of  the  variables,  with  co- 
efficients which  are  functions  of  the  other. 
Taylor's  formula  is  as  follows  :  — 


In  which  the  first  member  is  any  function  of 
the  sum  of  two  variables,  and  u  is  wh.it  that 
function  becomes  when  the  leading  variable 
y  is  made  equal  to  0.  It  fails  to  develop  a 
fund  ion  in  the  particular  case  in  which  u,  or 
any  of  its  successive  differential  coefficients, 
becomes  infinite  for  any  particular  value  of 
the  variable  which  enters  them.  It  only  fails 
for  the  particular  value,  holding  good  for  all 
other  values. 

Tay'-ldr-ifin,  «.  One  of  the  modified  phases 
of  f'iilvmihin  developed  in  the  orthodox  Con- 
gregational churches  of  New  England. 

tdy'-lor-ite,  «.  [After  J.  W.  Taylor,  who 
analysed  it  ;  Biiff.  -tte  (A/in.).] 

Hi*.  :  A  mineral  found  in  small  concre- 
tions having  crystalline  structure,  in  the 
guano-bed*  of  the  Chincba  Islands.  Hard- 
ness, 2-0  ;  colour,  yellowish-white  ;  taste, 
pungent  and  bitter.  Compos.  :  aulphuric- 
aciil,  47-8  ;  potash,  47*0  ;  ammonia,  52  =  100, 
which  Is  equivalent  to  the  formula  (JKO  + 


tay  ra,  ».    [Native  name.] 

/mil.  :  Oalern  barbara,  a  small  carnivorous 
mammal,  about  th«  size  of  a  marten,  from  tro- 
pical America.  Its  colour  is  uniform  black, 
•lightly  tinged  with  brown,  with  a  white 
patch  on  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the 
Chest 

ta'-zel,  ».    [TEASEL.] 

tax  nite,   *.     [After   Tarna,  Bolivia,  wh«r» 
found  ;  sufT.  -ite  (Min.).] 


Min.  :  An  amorphous  mineral  with  some- 
what fibrous  structure,  sometimes  earthy  ; 
colour,  yellow.  It  is  of  apparently  uncertain 
composition,  but  is  regarded  as  an  arseno- 
antimouate  of  bismuth,  analogous  to  biudhei- 
mite  (q.v.),  and  requires  further  examination. 

taz  -za  (first  z  as  t),  *.  [Ital.  ]  A  flat  cup  with 
a  foot  aud  handles. 

T  -band-age  (age  as  ig),  *.    [The  letter  T, 

and  Eug.  bandage.] 
Surg.  :  A  bandage  shaped  like  the  letter  T, 

consisting  of  a  strip  of  linen  attached  at  right 
.  angles  to  another  strip.  When  two  such  strips 

are  so  attached  it  is  a  double  T.     Used  in 

supporting  dressings  in  diseases  of  the  peri- 

neum, groin,  &c. 

*  T-beard,  s.  [The  letter  T,  and  Eng.  beard.] 
A  beard  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  T. 

tcha'-lan  (t  silent),  *.  [Chinese.]  A  blue  pow- 
der containing  copper,  used  by  the  Chinese 
for  producing  blue  colours  on  porcelain. 

tcher  -no-zem  (t  silent),  s.    [Russ.] 

Geol.  :  A  black  soil  of  a  particularly  rich 
character,  extending  at  intervals  from  the 
Volga  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube",  aud 
even  to  Podolia  and  East  Gallicia.  It  is  ana- 
logous to  the  regur  of  India.  In  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  (Russia,  <£c.,  p.  597), 
who  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  English  geolo- 
gists, it  is  of  aqueous  origin. 

tchSt'-wer-tak  (t  silent,  w  as  v),  *.  [Russ.] 
A  Russian  silver  coin  worth  25  copecks,  or 
about  9id.  sterling. 


(t  silent),  s.    [See  def] 

1.  A  sound  produced  by  pressing  the  tongue 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  withdraw- 
ing it  suddenly  ;  used  to  quicken  a  lazy  horse. 

2.  An  exclamation  of  surprise  or  of  con- 
tempt. 

Tchu'-di  (t  silent),  ».  [Russ.]  A  name  given 
by  the  Russians  to  the  Finnic  races  in  the 
north-west  of  Russia.  It  is  now  more  gene- 
rally applied  to  designate  the  group  of  peoples 
of  which  the  Finns,  the  Esthonians,  tin-  Livo- 
nians,  and  the  Laplanders  are  members. 

Tghn'-dlc  (t  silent),  a.  [TCHUDI.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Tchudi  ;  specif.,  designating 
that  group  of  Turanian  tongues,  spoken  by 
the  Finns,  Esthonians,  Livonians,  and  Lap- 
landers. 

tea,  *  tee,  *  cha,  *  dura,  «.  [Chinese  tt,  ch'a, 
tf'a  ;  Fr.  the  ;  Ger.  thee  ;  Ital.  eta  ;  Malay 
teh.  Formerly  pronounced  tay  ;  Pope  used  it 
to  rhyme  with  obey  (Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  7X 
away  (Ib.  i.  62),  and  stay  (Basset  Table,  27), 
though  in  the  last-named  poem  (112)  he 
makes  it  rhyme  with  decree.] 

1.  Chem.  £  Comm.  :  The  prepared  leaves  of 
Thea  sinensis,  an  evergreen  closely  allied  to 
the  Camellia  family.  The  leaves  are  gathered 
four  times  during  the  year,  the  tea  prepared 
from  the  first  or  spring  gathering  being  the 
most  delicate  in  colour  and  flavour.  Formerly 
it  was  supposed  thnt  Mack  and  green  teas 
were  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  different 
plants,  but  it  is  now  known  that  both  varieties 
are  obtained  from  the  same  plant,  the  differ- 
ences depending  on  the  mode  of  pre|>aration. 
In  preparing  green  teas  (he  leaves  are  gently 
heated  in  drying-pans,  to  render  them  soft 
and  flaccid,  then  rolled  by  the  hand  on  a 
wooden  table,  this  operation  being  repeated 
several  times  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent fermentation  and  preserve  the  green 
colour.  The  leaves  intended  for  black  tea  are 
placed  in  hei>ps  to  undergo  fermentation.  At 
the  end  of  three  or  four  hours  they  are  tossed 
about  and  beaten  by  the  hand  until  they 
become  soft.  They  are  next  hented  in  nn  iron 
pan,  and  rolled  into  balls  by  the  hand,  this 
operation  l>eing  repeated  several  times  ;  lastly, 
the  leaves  nrc  slowly  dried  over  a  rliarcnnl 
tire.  The  two  great  classes  of  tea,  green  and 
black,  ar«  each  suMivided  into  a  variety  of 
kinds,  known  in  commerce  by  particular 
nnnies.  Thus,  in  preen  teas  there  are  Gun- 
powder, Hyson,  Young  Hyson,  Imperial, 
Twankay,  ic.  ;  and  in  black  teas,  Congou, 
Kaisow,  Moning,  8ourh»ng,  Assam,  4c.  The 
most  imi'iiitant  soluble  organic  substance* 
existing  in  tea  are  an  alkaloid  theine(q.v.),  an 
essential  oil  present  in  very  small  quantity, 
and  to  which  the  peculiar  aroma  ol  the  tea 
in  naiil  to  be  due.  and  tannic  acid.  Green  tea 


contains  on  an  average  28  per  cent,  of  tannio 
acid,  black  tea  about  15  i>er  cent. 

Tea  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  nutrient  in 
the  sense  of  supplying  material  to  build  up 
wasted  tissue,  or  to  generate  heat,  but  it  is 
chiefly  prized  on  account  of  its  refreshing  and 
stimulating  properties,  and  its  power  of 
engendering  activity  of  thought,  and  driving 
away  sleep.  Taken  in  excess  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce giddiness  and  nervousness.  At  one  time 
there  was  no  article  so  generally  adulterated 
as  tea,  lioth  in  China  and  in  the  countries 
where  used ;  but  since  the  price  has  decreased 
this  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  It  is  now  of 
rare  occurrence  tliat  quartz  or  sand,  foreign 
leaves,  or  exhausted  tea  leaves  are  found 
mixed  with  tea,  or  that  colouring  matter  is 
discovered  to  have  been  used  in  facing  green 
tea.  The  only  sophistication  carried  on  at 
the  present  time  is  the  mixing  of  cheap 
low-classed  teas  with  those  of  a  higher  value. 

2.  Hist. :  Tea  was  used  in  China  from  early 
times,  and  is  mentioned  as  a  common  l-ev- 
erage  in  that  country  by  Soliman,  an  Arabian 
merchant,    who    wrote    an    account    of   his 
travels  thither  about   A.D.   850.      The    first 
mention  of  it  by  a  European  was  by  Bolero 
in  1590.     About  1610  the  Dutch  first  brought 
it  to  England,  and  during  *.he  next  fifty  years 
its  price  "varied  from  £6  to  £10  per  pound. 
In  KM)  a  tax  of  8d.  per  gallon  of  tea  prepared 
for  sale  was  imposed.      On  Sept.  25,  1661, 
Pepys   sent  for   a  cup  of   tea,   "a  Chinese 
drink'"  which  he  had  never  tasted  before. 
In  1664  the  East  Indian  Company  purchased 
2  Ib.  2oz.  of  tea  to  present  to  Charles  II.    By 
16(56  the  price  had  fallen  to  60s.  per  pound.    In 
1678  the  Company  imported  4,713  Ibs.  which 
was  the  commencement  of  their  tea  trade.    lu 
Iii89  a  duty  was  imposed  of  5s.  per  pound,  and 
five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  tea-leaf.     In 
1728  black  tea  cost  13s.  to  20s.  per  pound,  and 
green  tea  12s.  to  30s.   The  imposition  of  a  duty 
on  tea  imported  into  America  in  1767  led  to 
the  destruction  of  many  boxes  of  it  in  Boston 
and  New  York,  and  brought  on  the  American 
War   of    Independence.      At    present    Great 
Britain  is  the  great  tea  consuming  country, 
the  annual  consumption  of  tea  in  that  country 
nearly    equalling  that  of   the   United  States 
and  the  various  nations  of  Europe  combined. 
In  this  country  it  is  largely  replaced  by  coffee, 
the  consumption  of  tea  being  less  than  half 
that  of  Britain.     Tea  is  now  raised  in  other 
countries  than  China,  notably  in  Japan,  whoee 
exportation  is  largo,  and  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
in  which  the  cultivation   began  about  1840. 
The  crop  in  these  countries  is  now  large. 

3.  The  evening  meal,  at  which  tea  is  gene- 
rally served.    Also,  an  afternoon  social  gather- 
ing at  which  the  guests  are  served  with  te» 
and  other  refreshments. 

U  High  tea:  A  similar  gathering,  at  which 
hot  meats  and  other  substantial  viands  are 
served. 

4.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of  the  leaves  of 
the   tea-plant   in   boiling-water,  used   as   a 
beverage,  generally  mixed  with  milk  or  cream, 
and  sweetened  with  sugar. 

••  Women  sitting  in  the  street*.  and  Mlllnr  dlshe*  of 
tea  hot  and  ready  made  ;  they  call  It  chau  aud  even 
the  poorest  people  sip  it."— Dampttr:  Vayagtt  (an. 
1687). 

5.  An  infusion  or  decoction  of  vegetable* 
for  drinking  :  as,  sage-tea,  camomile-ten,  Ac, 

6.  A  soup  or  extract  of  beef :  as,  l«ef-t«k 
If  Paraguay  tea :  [PARAQUAT  TEA]. 

tea- berry,  --. 

Bet. :  Gavlthtria  procumbent. 

*  tea-board,  .1.  A  tray-shaped  board  OO 
which  tea-things  were  set. 

tea-caddy,  ».  A  small  box  for  holding 
the  tea  used  in  households.  [CADDY,  TEA- 
CHEST,  2.) 

tea-cake,  ».  A  light  kind  of  cake  eaten 
with  tea. 

tea  canister,  «.  A  canister  or  box  in 
which  tea  is  kept. 

tea-chert, 

1.  A  slightly-formed  box,  usually  covered 
with  Chinese  characters  and  figures,  and  lined 
with  thin  sheet-lead,  in  which  tea  is  sent  from 
China. 

£  (See  extract). 

••  A  lady  of  .dvancrd  an  Ulls  me  that  what  l«  called 
atra-r-.-1.lv  l»>w  was  formerly  called  a  ttn-cltri-  and 
tli  -i.  the  smaller  hoir.  Inside  It  wen  called  caddie*. 
—Noln  t  Qufriti,  Ap.  If.  IM7.  t>.  «*. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  J<fiH;  cat,  gell.  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go.  fcem;  thin,  fhta;  sin,  a«;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     tion,  -don  =  shun ;    t  ion,  -fion  =  Khun,    -clous,  -tious,    sions  =  shus.   -We,  -die.  Ac.  =  beL  del. 
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tea-cloth,  «.  A  cloth  used  in  washing 
•p  tea-tliiugs. 

tea-cap,  ».  A  small  cup  to  drink  tea 
from. 

1  A  iton*  in  a  teacup:  A  great  disturb- 
ance about  a  trifling  matter  ;  much  ado  about 
•othing. 

tea-cupful,  i.  As  much  as  a  teacup  will 
bold. 

tea-dealer,  *.  One  who  deals  in  or  sells 
tea ;  a  tea-mercliant. 

tea-drinker,  s.  One  who  drinks  tea ; 
specif.,  one  who  uses  tea  as  a  beverage  habitu- 
ally or  in  preference  to  any  other. 

tea-garden,  ».  A  garden,  attached  to  a 
place  of  entertainment,  where  tea  is  served. 

tea-kettle,  s.  An  ordinary  piece  of  stove 
furniture  for  boiling  water  for  making  tea,  &c. 

Tea-kettle  broth:  Bread  cut  in  small  dice 
and  soaked  in  hot  water,  to  which  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt  are  added. 

tea-lead,  t.  Thin  sheet-lead  used  to  line 
the  chests  in  which  tea  is  sent  over  from 
China. 

tea-oil,' 

L.  An  excellent  table  oil  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  Camellia  olcifera,  growing  in 
China. 

2.  The  oil  of  the  tea-plant  (q.v.).  . 

tea  partjT'  «  A  social  gathering  at 
which  the  partaking  of  tea  is  nominally  the 
chief  feature. 

tea-plant,*. 

Sot.  it  Hort. :  Thea  sinensis,  or  chinensis, 
from  which  T.  assamica  is  not  distinct.  Griffith 
called  it  Camellia  theifera.  It  is  wild  in  Assam, 
and  possibly  so  in  China,  though  the  exact 
locality  may  be  unknown,  or  the  Chinese  cul- 
tivated plant  may  have  come  originally  from 
Assam.  Formerly  Thea  viridis  and  Thea 
Bohea  were  believed  to  be  two  distinct  species, 
now  they  are  regarded  as  varieties  only.  T. 
tintnsis,  var.  viridis,  is  a  large  shrub  with 
spreading  branches,  thin,  nearly  membran- 
ous, broadly  lanceolate,  light  green,  wavy 
leaves,  with  irregular  serratures,  and  large, 
usually  solitary,  flowers.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1768.  T.  sinensis,  var.  Bohea, 
is  a  smaller  plant,  with  an  erect  stem ;  ellip- 
tical, flat,  coriaceous,  dark  green  leaves,  with 
small  serratures.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  the 
former  variety.  T.  sinensis,  var.  assamica, 
is  a  shrub  with  thin  gray  bark,  large  leaves, 
and  one  to  five  flowers  on  a  twig.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  Assam,  Darjeeling,  Cachar,  Chitta- 
gong,  the  Nilgiri  hills,  Ceylon,  &c.  An  oil  is 
made  in  India  from  the  seeds.  It  is  not  suit- 
able for  food  or  for  lights,  but  can  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap. 

tea-pot,  s.  A  vessel  with  a  handle  and 
•pout,  in  which  tea  is  infused,  and  from  which 
it  is  poured  into  tea-cups. 

tea-room,  s.  A  room  where  tea  is  served. 

"  Stop  iu  the  tea-room.  Take  jour  sixpenn'orth. 
They  lay  on  hot  water,  and  call  it  Ua."— Wc*«u. 
Pidofld,  ch.  zxxv. 

Tea-room  meeting  (English) : 

Hist. :  A  meeting  of  advanced  Liberals  held 
In  the  tea-room  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April  8,  1867,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
•upport  the  Conservative  Government  in  the 
second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
granted  household  suffrage  with  prudential 
checks,  but,  if  possible,  to  modify  it  in  Com- 
mittee. 

tea  saucer,  s.  A  small  saucer  in  which 
a  tea-cup  U  set. 

tea-set,  tea-service,  *.  A  complete 
•et  of  utensils  required  for  the  tea-table. 

tea-spoon,  s.  A  small  spoon  used  in 
drinking  tea  and  other  beverages. 

tea-spoonful,  $.  As  much  as  a  tea- 
spoon will  hold  ;  specif.,  in  medicine,  about  a 
•fluid  drachm. 

tea-table,  *.  A  table  on  which  tea-things 
are  set,  or  at  which  tea  is  drunk. 

"  The  scandal  of  a  modern  teaJablt  differs  widely 
from  the  tcandal  of  former  timet'—OoUtmilh: 
Xuayl. 

tea-taster,  *.  A  person  employed  to  test 
the  qualities  of  teas  by  tasting  their  infusions. 

tea-things,  s.  pi.    A.  tea-service. 


tea-tray,  *.  A  tray  on  which  to  set  a 
tea-service. 

tea-tree,*. 

1.  (In  England,  <*c.) :  (1)  The  genus  Thea ; 
(2)  A  common  garden  name  for  Lycium  bar- 
barum.    (Britten  A  Holland.) 

2.  (In  Ceylon) :  Elceodendron,  glaucun. 

3.  (In  New  Jersey)  :  Ceanothus  americanvt. 

4.  (In  New  South  Wales) : 

(1)  Melaleuca  unciiuita. 

(2)  Two  species  of  Callistemon,  C.  pallid  urn 
and  C.  salignum. 

5.  (In  New  Zealand):   Leptospermum   sco- 
parium, 

tea-urn, «.  A  vessel  in  the  shape  of  an 
urn  placed  on  the  tea-table,  for  supplying 
hot  water  for  tea, 

tea,  !'. i.    [Tex,  *.]    To  take  tea.    (Colloq.) 

'•Father  dou't  «M  with  to."  —  Dickent :  fficholal 
Hiekltby,  ch.  iz. 

teach,  *  teache.  *  tech,  *  teohe.  *  tech- 
en  (pa.  t.  taughte,  taught :  pa.  par.  taught), 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  toecan,  t<£cean  =  to  show,  to 
teach ;  pa.  t.  Uthte,  pa.  par.  tttht,  getckht : 
allied  to  tdcen,  tdcen  =  a  token  ;  Ger.  zeigen  = 
to  show  ;  Gr.  Sfixwui  (<leiknumi)=to  show  ; 
Lat.  doce-3  =  to  teach.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  impart  instruction  to  ;  to  educate,  to 
instruct;   to   guide   or   conduct   through   a 
course  of  studies ;  to  impart  knowledge  or 
skill  to. 

"  I  am  too  sudden  bold  : 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  bescemcth  me." 

Shatetp.  :  Loee't  Labour' t  Late,  11. 1. 

2.  To  impart  the  knowledge  of;    to  give 
intelligence    or    information  concerning ;    to 
instruct   a    person    in    the  knowledge,   use, 
management,   or    handling  of;    to  cause  or 
enable  a  person  to  learn  or  acquire  skill  in  : 
as,   To  teach  Latin,   to  teach    music.     It  ia 
frequently  followed  (as  in  Latin,  Greek,  &c.) 
by  two  objectives,  the  one  of  tlie  person  and 
the  other  of  the  thing  :  as,  To  teach  a  person 
Latin*;  and,  in  the  passive,  one  of  the  objec- 
tives is  retained,  as,  He  was  taught  Latin  ; 
Latin  was  taught  him. 

"  And  gyf  ge  nolle  Englysshe  meu  Code's  liiwe  tcche, 
And  vorth  uayd  me  among  hem  Cristendom  preche. " 
It.  Gtoucetter,  p.  234. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  known ;  to  show,  to  tell. 

"  He  learned  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the  way." 
Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  630. 

4.  To  make  to  know  how  ;  to  show  how. 


B.  Intrans. :   To  perform  the  duties  of  a 
teacher;  to  give  instruction. 

"  For  though  thei  speake  and  trche  welle, 
Thei  done  them  selfe  therof  uo  dele." 

Cower.-  C.  A.    (ProL) 

tea£h,  teache, «.    [Fr.] 

Sugar:  The  smallest  evaporating- pan  and 
the  one  nearest  the  furnace  front. 

"  After  an  hour's  repose  the  clarified  liquor  is  ready 
to  be  drawn  off  into  the  last  and  largest  in  the  series 
of  evaporating  pans.  In  the  British  colonies,  these 
are  merely  numbered  1.  2,  S,  4,  5,  beginning  at  the 
smallest,  which  hangs  right  over  the  fire,  and  is  called 
the  teache :  because  in  it  the  trial  of  the  syrup  by 
touch  is  made."—  Ure:  Dictionary  of  Artt,  *c. 

teach'-a-ble,  a.    [Enj;.  teach ;  -able.] 
L  Caj«ble  of  being  taught. 
2.  Apt  to  learn;  readily  receiving  instruc- 
tion ;  docile. 

"  It  might  very  well  become  them  to  be  modest 
and  ttm-hable  till  they  do."— Scott :  Chrittian  Life 
pt,  li.,  ch.  iii. 

teach  a  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  teachable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  teachable ; 
willingness  to  learn  or  to  be  instructed ; 
aptness  to  learn  ;  docility. 

"  Docility,  teachablenett,  tractableness,  is  the 
property  of  wisdom." — Granger :  On  Ecclesiattet,  p.  105. 

teach'-er,  *tech-er,  ».  [Eng.  teach,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  teaches  or  instructs  ;  one  whose 
business  or  profession  is  tsj£each  or  instruct 
others  ;  a  preceptor,  a  tutor,  an  instructor. 

2.  One  who  teaches  others  in  religion  ;  a 
preacher;  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  sometimes 
one  who  preaches  without   being   regularly 
ordained. 

"  N'T  Is  it  a  small  power  it  gives  one  man  over 


principles  and  trachfr  of  unquestionable  truths  and 
to  make  a  man  swallow  that  foraninnate principle." 
— Locke:  Human  Undent.,  bk.  i..  ch.  iv. 

1[  There  is  a  National  Educational  Association 


in  this  country,  and  State  Association!)  of 
Teachers,  each  holding  annual  meetings  to 
consider  the  advancement  of  education. 

*teach'-er-e»S,  s.  [Eng.  teacher;  -ess.]  A 
female  teacher.  (Wycli/e:  Wisdom  vii.  4.) 

teach'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [TEACH,  «.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  teaches  ;  the  business 
or  occupation  of  a  teacher. 

"  And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid." 

Khaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrra,  1. 1. 

2.  That    which    is    taught ;    instruction, 
doctrine. 

*  teagh'-lSss,  a.     [Eng.  teach ;  -less.]    Un- 
teachable  ;   incapable  of  being  taught ;   in- 
docile. 

*  tead,  *  teade,  *  tide,  *.    [Lat.  tceda.]    A 
torch. 

"  A  bushy  tead  a  groom  did  light, 
And  sacred  lamp  in  secret  chamber  hide." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  I.  iti.  ». 

•teague,  s.  [Cf.  Wei.  taiaicg=  a  rustic.]  A 
name  of  contempt  for  an  Irishman.  (Johnson.) 

teak,  s.  [Tamil  tekku,  tek;  Telugu  teku ;  Gond 
teka ;  Canarese  tegga  ;  Cinghalese  tekka  =  the 
teak-tree.  (See  def.)] 

1.  Bot. :  Tectona  grandis.  j\  large  tree, 
with  leaves  from  one  to  two  feet  long  by  eight 
to  sixteen  inches  broad  ;  wild  in  Central  and 
Southern  India  and  in  Burniah,  and  cultivated 
in  Assam,  Bengal,  and  tlie  Sub-Himalayas  as 
far  north  as  Saharnnpoor.  The  leaves  yield  a 
red  dye,  and  the  wood  an  oil  used  medicin- 
ally and,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  resin,  is 
employed  as  a  varnish  for  woodwork.  A  resin 
exudes  from  the  bark.  The  flowers  and  seeds 
are  diuretic,  and  the  bark  astringent. 
1  2.  Comm. :  Its  timber.  The  sapwood  is  white 
and  mealy  ;  the  heart-wood,  when  cut  green, 
has  a  pleasant  and  strong  aromatic  fragrance, 
and  is  of  a  beautiful  dark  golden-yellow  co- 
lour, which  on  seasoning  darkens  into  brown, 
mottled  with  darker  streaks.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly strong,  and  weighs  about  40  Ibs.  per 
cubic  foot.  It  does  not  split,  cmck,  warp, 
shrink,  or  alter  its  shape  when  once  seasoned  ; 
contact  with  iron  does  not  injure  it,  nor  is  it 
attacked  by  white  ants ;  these  qualities  aris- 
ing, perhaps,  from  the  aromatic  oil  which  it 
contains.  It'is  easily  worked,  and  takes  a 
good  polish,  and  is  the  most  valuable  timber 
known  in  India  and  Burmah,  being  used  for 
house  and  shipbuilding,  furniture,  sleepers, 
&c.,  and  largely  exported  for  shipbuilding 
and  for  the  construction  of  railway  carriages. 
(Calcutta  Bxhib.  Rep.) 

teak-tree,  s.    [TEAK  (l).] 

teal,  *  teale,  *  tele,  s.  [Skeat  considers  it 
English  —  (1)  a  brood  ;  (2)  a  teal ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  telg  =  a  plant ;  Low  Ger.  teling  —  pro- 
geny ;  A.S.  telga  =  a  branch.] 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Querquedula  (q.v.).  They  are 
the  smallest  of  the  Ducks,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  world,  generally  frequenting 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  feeding,  principally  at 
night,  on  aquatic  insects,  worms,  small  mol- 
luscs, and  vegetable  matter.  The  Common 
Teal,  Qtterqueaiila  crecca,  is  a  plentiful  game 
bird  in  most  parts  of  Europe;  length  about 
fourteen  inches,  head  of  male  brownish-red, 
the  body  transversely  undulated  with  dusky 
lines,  white  line  above  and  another  below  tlie 
eye,  speculum  black  and  green.  It  nests  on 
the  margins  of  lakes  or  rivers,  collecting  a 
mass  of  vegetable  matter,  lining  it  with  down, 
and  laying  eight  or  ten  eggs.  The  flesh  ia 
extremely  delicate,  and  the  bird  might  be 
advantageously  introduced  into  the  poultry- 
yard.  Q.  circia  is  the  Garganey  (q.v.),  or 
Summer  Teal;  Q.  carolinensis,  the  Green- 
winged  Teal,  of  North  America,  closely  re- 
sembles the  Common  Teal,  but  has  a  white 
crescent  in  front  of  the  bend  of  the  wings; 
Q.  discors,  with  the  same  habitat,  is  the  Blue- 
winged  Teal.  Aix  galericulata,  the  Manrtarin- 
duck  (q.v.),  is  sometimes  called  the  Chinese 
TeaL 

Teal'-bft  *.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  village  on  the  west  of  the  Lincoln* 
shire  wolds. 

Tealby  series,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  sands,  sandstones,  grits, 


ftte,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit* 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who.  son;  mate.  cab.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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limestones,  clays,  and  ironstones  occurring  in 
the  vicinity  of  Teulby ;  they  are  110  feet  thick, 
a::d  are  of  Middle  Neocouiiau  age. 

team,  *  teem,  *  teeme,  *  tern,  *  tcme,  s. 

[A.S.  team  —  a  family,  offspring  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  toom  =  the  rein  of  a  bridle ;  Icel.  taumr ; 
Low  Ger.   toom  =  progeny,  a  team,  a  rein; 
Dan.  tbmme;   Sw.  torn  =  a  rein;  M.  H.  Ger. 
town, ;  Ger.  zaum  —  a  bridle.]    [TEEM  (1),  v.] 
i  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  Race,  progeny. 

"  This  child  is  come  of  gentille  feme." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  81. 

2.  A  flock  or  group  of  young  animals,  espe- 
cially young  ducks  ;  a  brood,  a  litter. 

"  Ready  to  press  the  trigger  the  instant  the  first 
ikeiu  of  geeoe  or  team  of  ducks  comes  in  sight."— St. 
Jameii  Gazette.  Dec.  18,  1885. 

3.  A  number  of  animals  moving  together 
or  passing  in  a  line. 

"  Like  a  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high. 
Which  clap  their  wings,  and  cleave  the  liquid  sky." 
Lryden:  Virgil;  *£n.  vii.  WJ5. 

4.  Two   or  more   horses,  oxen,   or   other 
animals  harnessed  together. 

"  As  when  two  teamt  of  mules  divide  the  green." 
Pope :.  Homer ;  Iliad  x.  420. 

5.  A  number  of  persons  associated,  as  for 
the  performance  of  a  definite  piece  of  work, 
or  forming  one  of  the  parties  or  sides  in  a 
game,  match,  or  the  like. 

••  The  football  season  in  the  \orth  and  Midlands  is 
in  full  swing,  and  it  is  therefore  little  matter  for 
w.iiider  that  the  country  tcatnt  bear  away  the  laurels 
every  year  from  the  metropolis."— Echo,  Sept.  7,  1885. 

team -boat,  s.  A  ferry -boat,  whose 
pad  11  les  are  worked  by  horses  on  board. 

team-railway,  s.  A  railway  on  which 
horses  are  used  as  the  motive  power. 

team-shovel,  s.  An  earth-scraper.  A 
scoop  drawn  t>y  horses  or  oxen,  managed  by 
means  of  handles,  and  used  in  removing  earth. 

team-work,  s.    Work  done  by  a  team, 

as  "]>p|,< >.<•(!  to  personal  laixir;  also,  the  joint 
work  of  a  team  of  athletes  or  laliorers,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  individual  efforts. 

*  team,  v.t.  &  i.    [TEAM,  *.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  join  together  in  a  team. 

••  U>  tins  the  Ni^lit  fortli  from  the  darksome  bower 
Of  Erebus  her  teamed  steeds  gau  cull." 

Upeater :  Virgil's  Gnat,  314. 

2.  To  work,  convey,  haul,  or  the  like,  with 
•  t-  a:;  . 

B.  Intrans. :  To  do  work  with  a  team. 

team  ing,  ».    [TEAM.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  certain  mode  of  manu- 
factuiing  work,  which  is  given  out  to  a  fore- 
man, who  hires  a  gang  or  team  to  do  it,  and 
to  responsible  to  the  owner  of  the  stock. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Steel-Manuf. :  The  operation  of  pouring 
the  molten  cast-steel  from  the  crucible  into 
the  ingot-mould. 

2.  Vivil-Eng. :  The  operation  of  transport- 
ing earth  from  the  cutting  to  the  embank- 
ment. 

team'  ster,  «.  [Eng.  team.  s. ;  guff,  -ster 
(<l.v.).J  One  who  drives  a  team. 

tean-y.  a.    [TKSSE.J 

tea-po"jK,  *•  [Anslo-Ind.  tipal,  a  corrupt,  of 
Pers.  cijxii  =  -A  three-legged  taMe,  a  trij-od.) 
A  three-legged  table  with  a  lifting  top,  in- 
closing tea-caddies,  or  a  small  st.md  for  hold- 
ing tea-cup,  sugar-baaiu,  cream-jug,  &c. 

tear  (l),  •  tere,  *  teer,  *  terre,  ».  A.8. 
tedr,  Mrr;  cogn.  with  Icel.  tar;  Dan.  tnar, 
taare ;  8w.  tar ;  Goth,  tagr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  zahar ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  zaher,  far;  Ger.  zabre ;  O.  Lat. 
dacrima ;  Lat.  bicrima,  lacruma  (Fr.  larmt); 
Gr.  oaxpv,  SaicpvoK,  8oxpvfxa  (dakru,  dakruon, 
dakrunn) ;  Wei.  dngr  ;  Ir.  dear ;  Gael,  deur  ; 
Bp.  &  I  til.  laijrima.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Anything  in  the  form  of  a  transparent 
drop  of  fluid  matter;   a  solid,  transparent, 
tear-shaped  drop,  as  of  balsam,  resin,  4ic. 

"  And  be  took  the  tr«ri  of  halnm. 
Took  the  re»in  of  the  flr-tre-." 

Longfeltotr:  U,amtlka,  viL 

11  Technically: 

1.  Metall.  (PL):  The  vitreous  drops  from 
the  melting  of  the  walls  of  a  furnace. 


2.  Physiol. :  The  nervous  mechanism  of  the 
secretion  of  tears,  in  many  respects  resembles 
that  of  the  secretion  of  saliva.  A  flow  is 
usually  brought  about  in  a  reflex  manner  by 
stimuli  applied  to  the  conjunctiva,  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  the  tongue,  the  optic 
nerve,  &c.,  or  more  directly  by  the  action  of 
mental  emotion. 

If  St.  Lawrences  Tears :  A  popular  name  for 
meteors  occurring  on  the  night  of  August 
10,  the  date  at  which  St.  Lawrence  suffered 
martyrdom. 

tear-drop,  s.    A  tear. 

"  But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  i.  13. 

*  tear-falling,  a.    Shedding  tears ;  ten- 
der, pitiful. 

"  Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  «. 

tear-pits,  tear-sacs,  s.  pi. 

Compar.  Anat.  :  Suborliital  pits,  occurring 
in  certain  ruminants.  They  constitute  glands 
which  secrete  a  semi-fluid  fetid  matter,  some- 
times so  copious  as  to  slaver  the  whoje  face. 
They  are  usually  larger  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female,  and  their  development  is  checked 
by  castration.  They  stand  in  close  relation 
with  the  reproductive  functions.  (Darwin: 
Descent  oj  Man,  ed.  2nd,  p.  529.) 

tear-shaped,  a. 

Hot. :  The  same  as  Pear-shaped,  except  that 
the  sides  of  the  inverted  cone  are  not  con- 
tracted. Example,  the  seeds  of  the  apple. 

tear-stained,  a.  Marked  by  the  traces 
of  falling  tears. 

"  My  tear-itained  eyes  to  see  her  miseries." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  VI.,  it  i. 

tear  (2),  s.    [TEAR,  v.] 

1.  A  rent,  a  fissure. 

2.  A  rampage  or  carousal.     (Slang.) 

tear,  *  tere  (pa.  t.  *  tar,  *  tare,  tore,  pa.  par. 
*  toren,  torn),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  teran'(pa.  t.  tcer, 
pa.  par.  toren);  cogn.  with  Goth,  gatairan  •=•  to 
break,  to  destroy  (pa.  t.  gatar) ;  Lith.  dirti  = 
to  flay  ;  Gr.  Sepia  (dero)  —  to  flay  ;  Russ.  drate 
=  to  tear  ;  tlira  =  a  rent,  a  hole  ;  Sansc.  dri  = 
to  burst,  to  tear  asunder ;  Icel.  tcera  =  to  con- 
sume ;  Low  Ger.  teren ;  Ger.  zehren.  Tire,  v., 
tarry,  v.,  and  darn,  are  from  the  same  root.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  separate  the  parts  of  by  pulling ;  to 

pull  forcibly  apart,  especially  to  pull,  draw, 

or  drag  in  pieces  by  breaking  the  texture  or 

fibres  of ;  to  make  a  rent  or  rents  in ;  to  rend. 

"  They  are  always  careful  to  join  the  small  pieces 

lengthwise,  which  m-ikes  it  impossible  to  tear  the 

cloth  in  any  direction  but  one."—  Cook :  Third  Voyage, 

bk.  11.,  ch.  vii. 

*  2.  To  form  fissures  or  furrows  in  by  vio- 
lence. 

"  As  storms  the  skies,  and  torrents  tear  the  ground, 

Thus  rag  d  the  prince,  and  sctttur'd  death  around." 

Dryien:  Viratt ;  .Sneid  x.  857. 

3.  To  make  or  cause  by  rending  or  other 
violent  action. 

"  These  vain  weak  nails 
Hay  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  5. 

4.  To  lacerate  ;  to  wound,  as  with  the  teeth, 
or  by  dragging  something  sharp  over  or  along. 

"  Neither  shall  men  tear  themselves  for  them  In 
mourning,  to  comfort  them  for  the  dead."— Jrr.  xri.  7. 

6.  To  pull  with  violence  ;  to  drag  or  remove 
by  pulling  violently.  (Especially  with  such 
prepositions  as  away,  off,  down,  out,  tic.) 

"  They  will  with  violence  tnar  Mm  from  your  palace. 
And  torture  him  with  grievous  lingering  death." 
Shaketp. :  2  ffenry  VI.,  lit  S. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  flivide  by  violent  measures ;  to  dis- 
turb, agitate,  or  excite  violently  ;  to  distract: 
as,  a  state  torn  by  factions. 

2.  To  wound,  to  lacerate,  to  hurt  greatly : 
as,  a  heart  torn  with  anguish. 

*  3.  To  burst,  to  break. 

"  Else  would  I  trar  the  care  where  Echo  lies 
With  rei-etltloii  of  my  Uomru'i  name." 

Khaketp.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  U.  1 

4.  To  remove  by  force  ;  to  pluck  away. 

"  Help  me  to  tear  It  from  thy  throne. 
And  worship  only  tli«e  " 

V<nt per:  Olney  ffymru,  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :   To  part,  divide,  or  separate  on 
being  pulled  or  handled  with  more  or  leas 
violence  ;  to  rend. 

2.  Fig. :  To  rant,  to  fume  ;  to  move  or  act 


with  violence  or  turbulence :  as,  The  horse 
tore  along  the  road. 

*  H  To  tear  Christ's  body :  To  utter  impre- 
cations.   (Cf.  Heb.  vi.  6.) 

"  His  oathes  been  so  great  and  so  dam  pn  able. 
That  it  is  grisly  for  to  hiere  him  swere 
Our  blisiul  Lorde't  body  thay  to  tere." 

Chaucer:  C.  7..U.8M, 

*  tear-throat,  o.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Vociferous,  ranting. 

"  Cramp,  cataracts,  the  teare-throat  cough  and  tlslck." 
Taylor  (the  Water-poet}. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  ranter. 

••  The  tnajesticall  king  of  fishes .  .  .  keerea  his  conrt 
to  all  this  hurly-burly,  not  like  a  tyrannical  tear-throat 
in  open  arms,  but  like  wise  Diogenes  in  •  barrel!"— 
Taylor  (fkf  Water-poet). 

tear'-er,  s.    [Eng.  tear,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  tears  or 
rends  anything. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  rants  or  fumes  about ;  a 
noisy,  violent  person. 

tear  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  tear  (I),  s. ;  -JuU.]  Filled 
with  tears ;  weeping ;  shedding  tears. 

"  He  rolls  red  swelling,  tearful  eyes  around, 
Sore  smites  his  breast,  aud  sinks  upon  the  ground." 
Savage :  The  Wanderer,  T. 

tear  ing,  pr.  par.  &,  a,    [TEAR,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Raving,  ranting,  furious,  vio- 
lent :  as.  a  tearing  passion.    (Colloq.) 

U  Used  also  adverbially :  as,  tearing  mad. 

tear  less,  a.  [Eng.  tear  (I),  s.  ;  -less.]  Free 
from  tears  ;  shedding  no  tears ;  unfeeling. 

"  To  tearleu  eyes  and  hearts  at  ease." 

Moore:  Fire-Worthipptrt. 

tearless-victory,  s. 

Hist. :  A  victory  gained  by  the  Spartan 
general  Archidamus  over  the  Arcadians  and 
Argives,  B.C.  867.  The  commander  reported 
that  in  gaining  it  he  had  not  lost  a  man. 

*  tear-mouth,  *.    [Eng.  tear,  v.,  and  mouth,] 
A  ranting  player. 

"You  grow  rich,  you  do,  and  purchase,  you  two- 
penny tearmouth."— Ben  Jonton:  foetatter,  iii  L 

*  tear'-y,  a.    [Eng.  tear  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  tears  ;  tearful ;  wet  with  tears. 

2.  Consisting  of  tears  ;  falling  in  drops  like 
tears. 

"  The  stormes  and  the  teary  iboure 
Of  nil  weping." 

Lydyate:  Story  of  Thebet,  pi  ill. 

tease,  *  taise,  *  tayse,  *  toose,  *  tose, 
*  tos-yn,  v.t.  &  t.  [A.S.  tctsan  =  to  pluck, 
to  pull ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  teesen ;  Dut.  teezen 
=  to  pluck  ;  Dan.  tcese,  tcesse  =  to  tease  wool ; 
H.  H.  Ger.  zeistn  =•  to  tease ;  tauten  =  to  pull, 
to  drag.] 

A.  Transitive: 
.   L  Literally: 

1.  To  pull  apart  or  separate  the  fibres  of; 
to  pick  into  its  separate  fibres ;  to  comb  or 
card,  as  wool  or  flax. 

••  To  ply 

The  sampler,  and  to  teate  the  huswife's  wool." 

Milton  :  Comut.  Til 

2.  To  employ  a  teasel  upon ;  to  teasel,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  nap. 

II.  Fig. :  To  vex  or  annoy  with  importunity 
or  impertinence ;  to  annoy,  vex,  or  irritate 
with  petty  requests,  trifling  interference,  of 
by  jests  or  raillery  ;  to  plague. 

"  Thus  always  tearing  others,  always  te-ited, 
His  only  uleuure  is  to  be  disjilvaied  " 

Cowptr :  Cotaertntion,  Ml, 

B.  Intrant. :  To  vex  or  annoy  with  Impor- 
tunity or  impertinence. 

tease-tenon.  *. 

Joinery :  A  tenon  on  the  summit  of  a  post 
to  receive  two  beams  meeting  each  other  at 
right  angle*. 

tease,  *.  [TEASE,  v.]  One  who  teases;  • 
plague :  as,  Tou  are  a  great  teatt. 

*||  To  be  on  the  teate:  To  be  uneasy  or 
fidgetty. 

tea  sel,    •  tea-sell,   tea'-zel,    "tazel, 
tea  zle,  *  tes-el,  *.   [A.S.  tdtl,  t&tel,  from 
tdttan  =  to  tease  (q.v.).] 
L  Bntany,  etc. : 

(1)  The  genus  DIMRCIII  (q.v.V  The  order 
Dlrmnceo*,  to  which  tho  Teaneln  belong,  has  la 
all  five  genera  and  about  125  aperies,  all  native* 
of  the  temperate  region  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere In  the  genus  Dlpsacus  the  flowera 
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teasel— tecoretin 


are  separated  ftuui  each  other  by  long,  stiff, 
prickle-pointed  bracts,  to  which  its  economical 
value  is  due.  Of  tin-  several  species  the  only 
one  of  any  value  is  Dipmctti  Mltxium,  the 
Fuller's  or  Clothier's  Teasel,  so  called  from 
its  usefulness  in  the  preparation  of  cloth.  It 
is  a  biennial,  several  feet  high,  with  sessile, 
•errated  leavm,  the  stem  and  leaves  prickly ; 
•nd  with  cylindrical  heads  of  pale  o  white 
flowers,  between  which  are  oblong,  rigid  bracts, 
booked  at  the  point  These  are  used  in  woolen 
factories  and  elsewhere  for  raising  the  nap 
on  cloth.  It  grows  wild 
on  road-aides  and 
under  hedges  in 
England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 
It  grows  best  in  a 
•tiff  loam.  The 
aeed  is  sown  in 
April  in  drills 
from  a  foot  to  a 
foot  and  a  half 
apart,  and  the 

5 lints  are  cut  in 
illy  of  the  second 
year,  just  after  the 
fall  of  the  bl i >s- 
•oin.  A  labourer, 
wearing  thick  TEASEL. 

f loves   to   protect    1.  Flower;  I   Fruit;  3.  Stem 
is  hands  from          »ud  leaves ;  «.  A  bract 
the  prickles,  cuts 

the  teasels  with  a  sharp  knife  about  nine 
inches  below  the  head,  after  which  they 
•re  tied  in  small  bundles  and  dried  in  the 
sunshine.  They  are  then  sorted  according  to 
•ize  into  kings,  middlings,  and  scrubs.  The 
erooked  awns  or  chaffs  are  fixed  around  the 
circumference  of  large  broad  wheels  or  cylin- 
ders, and  the  cloth  is  held  against  them. 
They  raise  a  nap  upon  it  which  is  afterwards 
cut  leveL  A  piece  of  fine  broad  cloth  requires 
1,500  to  2,000  of  them  to  bring  out  the  nap, 
after  which  the  teasels  are  broken  and  useless. 
Steel  substitutes  for  teasels  have  been  tried, 
but  ineffectually ;  they  are  not  sufficiently 
pliant,  and  tear  the  fine  fibres  of  the  cloth. 

(2)  The  burr  of  the  plant. 

2.  Meek.  A  Cloth-mamtf. :  Any  contrivance 
used  as  a  substitute  for  teasels  in  the  dress- 
ing of  woollen  cloth. 

teasel-frame,  *.  A  frame  or  set  of  iron 
bars  in  which  teasel-heads  are  fixed  for  raising 
a  nap  or 'pile  on  woollen  cloth. 

tea -sel,  tea' -zle,  tea'-zel,  r.f.  [TEASEL,*.] 
To  subject  to  the  action  of  teasels  ;  to  raise  a 
nap  upon  by  the  action  of  teasels. 

tea  -sel-er,  teaz'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  teasel ;  -er.} 
One  who  uses  or  works  a  teazel  for  raising  a 
nap  on  cloth. 

teas  -er  (IX  «.    [Eng.  tease,  v. ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  teases  ;  a  tease. 

"  Should  Care  want  copy,  let  the  tenter  wait." 
Faifkti :  Horace  Imitated. 

*  2.  A  kind  of  dog  used  in  hunting  deer. 

"  The  lofty  frolic  backs 
That  scudded  fore  the  teeuert  like  the  wind." 

Oreene :  friar  /lacon. 

teas  er  (2),  s.    [TEAZER.] 

teaf -ing,  a.  [TEASE,  v.]  Vexing,  worrying, 
irritating. 

'•Surmounted  the  tenting  employments  of  printing 
and  publishing."- 3oldtmU\:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  z. 

teat  (1),  (.  [Ktym.  doubtful ;  cf.  tit.]  A  small 
quantity.  (Scotck.)  (Burnt :  Poor  Mailie.) 

teat e>,  •  teet.  •  tete,  * tette,  'tit,  'title, 
f.  [A.8.  tit;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  title;  Ger. 
litze;  Fr.  tette;  O.  Fr.  tete ;  8p.  teta;  Hal. 
tetta;  Icel.  tola;  Wei.  did,  didi,  tath;  Irish 
&  Gael,  did.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :    The    projecting   organ    through 
which  milk    is    drawn   from    the  breast  or 
ndder  of  females  of  the  class  mammalia ;  the 
nipple ;   the  dug  of  a  beast ;  the  pap  of  a 
woman. 

"  The  divine  providence  hath  furnished  a  woman 
with  two  teatt  for  this  purpose."—/1.  Holland:  Ptu- 
(arc*,  p.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  A  small  nozzle  resembling  a  teat 
IL  Meek. :   A   small,   rouuded,  perforated 

projection,  otherwise  called  a  nipple,  as  that 
of  a  gun. 

teat'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  teat;  -«d.]  Having  teats 
or  protuberances  resembling  the  teats  of 
animals.  (Used  in  bot.,  ic.) 


teathe,  *.  &  v.    [TATH.] 
te   a  tin,  s.    [THEATIKK.] 

•  teat  -ish,  o.    (Perhaps  from  teat,  as  a  child 
fretful  for  the  breast.)    Peevish. 

"  Her  sickness 
Had  made  her  somewhat  teatish," 

Bettum.  <t  f'tet. :  Woman  I  Prite,  T.  L 

tcaze,  ».    [See  compound.] 

teaze-hole,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  ti-zard 
=  fire  door.] 

Glass-manrtf. :  The  fuel-opening  in  a  glass- 
furnace. 

teaze,  v.t.  or  i.    [TEASE,  v  ] 
tea'-zel,  tea  -zle,  s.  &  v.    [TEASEL.] 
tea   zel  wort,  s.    [Eng.  teazel,  s.,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  (PI.) :  The  Dipsacacese.    (Lindley.) 

teaz'-er,  s.  [Eng.  teaze,  s. ;  -er.]  The  stoker 
or  fireman  who  attends  the  furnaces  in  glass- 
works. 

teb  bad,  s.  [Pers.]  The  scorching  winds 
which  blow  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Central 
Asia,  carrying  with  them  clouds  of  impal- 
pable sand,  which  are  said  to  act  like  flakes 
of  fire  on  travellers'  skins. 

Te'-beth,  *.  [Heb.  nit?  (TeVheth);  Arab,  to- 
bah;  Old  Egypt  Tubi,  Tobi;  Gr.  Tv/3i  (Tubi), 
T>) ft  (Teb);  Sans.  Tapas.] 

Calendar :  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish 
sacred  year.  It  commenced  at  the  new  moon 
of  December,  and  ended  at  that  of  January. 

tec,  s.  [Contracted  from  detective  (q.v.).]  (See 
etym.)  (Slang.) 

"  I  went  to  Durtford,  in  Kent,  to  Whistler,  so  that 
we  should  not  get  picked  up  by  the  'tea."— Echo, 
Dec.  4, 1686. 

*  teche,  v.t.    [TEACH.] 

-l$,  adv.    [Eng.    techy;    -ly.]    In   a 
techy  manner ;  peevishly,  fretfully,  irritably. 

tech'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  techy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  techy  ;  peevishness, 
fretfulness. 

tech'  nic,  a.  &  5.    [Fr.  technique.'] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  TECHNICAL  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  method  of  performance 
or  manipulation  in  any  ait ;  technical  skill  or 
manipulation ;  artistic  execution. 

tech'  -nic-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  rexvutfa  (technikos) 
=  belonging  to  the  arts  ;  rt\vit  (techne)  =  art] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mecha- 
nical arts,  or  to  any  particular  art,  science, 
profession,  handicraft,  business,  or  the  like. 

"  All  the  dispute  ia  made  to  turn  upon  logical 
niceties,  or  metaphysical  subtleties  about  the  nature 
of  things  confessedly  mysterious,  or  rather  uixm  the 
meaning  of  technical  terms  and  names,  such  as  indi- 
vidual, Ac."—  Waterland :  VforTa,  T.  84«. 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.) :  Those  things  which  per- 
tain to  the  practical  part  of  an  art  or  science ; 
technicalities  ;  technics. 

technical -education,  s.  Specific  in- 
struction required  by  every  person  engaged 
in  a  particular  occupation,  in  addition  to  the 
general  education  needed,  more  or  less,  by  all 
the  citizens  of  a  state.  Much  attention  has 
been  paid  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  to  the 
subject  of  technical  education,  and  considerable 
progress  been  made  in  that  direction,  numerous 
technical  schools  having  been  instituted  in  the 
several  large  cities.  The  most  prominent 
of  these  is  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.  Among 
others  are  the  Manual  Training  School  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  the  Spring 
Garden  Institute,  Philadelphia,  the  'Williamson 
School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  and  various  others, 
while  the  Manual  Training  public  schools  are 
proving  of  the  utmost  educational  value. 
Technical  education  has  also  made  great 
progress  in  Europe,  from  whose  schools  came 
the  incentive  to  American  advance  in  this 
direction,  the  schools  of  this  country  having 
all  been  instituted  since  the  European  exhibit  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1S76.  In  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Sweden  manual  training 
is  a  feature  of  the  elementary  schools,  and 
schools  for  trade  instruction  exist  in  the  other 
countries.  Their  introduction  into  Britain  was 
late,  but  they  are  now  well  advanced  in  that 
country.  Their  purpose  is  to  ensure  to  the 
artisan  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  busi- 
ness, by  supplementing  the  practical  experience 


of  the  workshop  or  factory  with  the  scientific 
knowledge  gained  in  the  class-room  under 
properly  qualified  teachers. 

tech-ni-cal'-I-tfc  s.    [Eng.  technical ;  -fly.] 

1.  Teehnicaluess  (q.v.). 

2.  Anything  technical  or  peculiar  to  a  par- 
ticular science,  art,  profession,  manufacture, 
or  the  like  ;  a  technical  term  or  expression. 

"  The  training  of  the  workshop  and  the  study  of  the 
technicalities  of  the  various  trades  to  which  art  know- 
ledge may  be  successfully  applied."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Sept.  7, 1885. 

tSch'-ni-cal-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  technical;  -ly.] 
In  a  technical  manner ;  according  to  technics 
or  technicalities. 

"  But  the  first  professed  English  satirist,  to  speak 
technically,  is  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  successively  Bishop 
of  Exeter  aud  Norwich."—  Warton :  English  Poetry, 
vol.  IT. 

tech  -ni  cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  technical ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  technical  or 
peculiar  to  a  particular  art,  science,  manu- 
facture, &c.  , 

*  tech'-ni~9ist,  s.    [Eng.  technic;  -ist.]    On« 

skilled  in  technics  or  in  the  practical  arts. 

*  tech-m-CO-lSg'-Ic-al,  o.     [Eng.  technical, 
and  Gr.  Aoypt  (logos)  =  a  word.]     Technolo- 
gical ;  technical. 

"  Had  the  apostle  used  this  technicotcgical  phrase  ia 
any  different  sense  from  its  common  acceptation,  he 
would  have  told  us  of  it."— Scott:  Chrittian  Life,  i*. 
ii.,  ch.  va 

tech'-mcs,  s.  sing.  &  pi.    [TECHNIC.] 

1.  Sing. :  The  doctrine  of  arts  in  general ; 
such  branches  of  learning  as  respect  the  arts. 

"  In  the  schools  of  the  middle  classes  science  rather 
than  technici  is  needed,  because,  when  the  seeds  of 
science  are  sown,  technics  as  its  fruit  will  appear  at 
the  appointed  time."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  10,  1885. 

2.  PI. :  Technical  terms  or  objects ;  tech- 
nicalities. 

tech-nique',  *.    [Fr.]    [TECHNIC.] 

Fine  Arts :  The  method  in  which  an  artist 
uses  his  materials  to  express  his  mental  con- 
ceptions. 

tech  nog'  ra  phy,  «.  Descriptive  tech- 
nology. 

tech-no-log'-ic-al,  o.  [Eng.  technology); 
-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  technology ;  per- 
taining to  the  arts  :  as,  technological  institutes. 

tech-nol'  6:gist,  s.  [Eng.  technology);  -ist.] 
One  skilled  in  technology  ;  one  who  discourses 
or  treats  of  arts  or  of  the  terms  of  aits. 

tech-nSl'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  Tf\tn,  (techne)  =  art; 
sulf.  -ology.]  That  branch  of  knowledge  which 
deals  with  the  various  industrial  arts ;  the 
science  or  systematic  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  as  of  weaving,  spinning,  metal- 
lurgy, or  the  like. 

"  There  were  not  any  further  essays  made  in  techno- 
logy for  above  fourscore  years ;  but  all  men  acquiesced 
in  the  common  grammar."— TtceU:  Examination  of 
Grammar.  (Preface,  p.  17.) 

'-jf,  o.  [TETCHY.]  Peevish,  fretful,  irrit- 
able. 

te-co'-ma,  s.  [Mexican  tecomaxochitl  =  one 
of  the  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bignoniacese.  Calyx  cam- 
panulate,  flve-toothed  ;  corolla  with  a  cam- 
pauulate  throat  and  a  five-lobed  bilabiate 
limb ;  stamens  didynamous.  Erect  trees, 
shrubs,  or  scandent  plants,  with  unequally 
pinnate  or  simple  digitate  leaves :  flowers 
yellow  or  flesh-colored,  in  terminal  panicles, 
Tecoma  radicans,  a  n;i  ...  of  the  Southern 
States,  has  become  a  favorite  climbing  plant 
in  gardens.  The  leaves  have  nine  acu- 
minate, serrate  leaves.  The  roots  of  T. 
stans  and  T.  speciosa  are  diuretic.  T.  impeti- 
ginosa  abounds  in  tannin  ;  the  bark  is  bitter 
and  mucilaginous,  and  is  used  in  lotions  and 
baths  in  inflammation  of  the  joints  and  de- 
bility. The  bark  of  T.  Ipe  is  used  in  Brazil  as 
a  gargle  in  ulcers  of  the  mouth.  T.  undulata, 
an  evergreen  shrub  from  the  north  west  of 
India,  produces  gorgeous  orange  -  coloured 
blossoms  in  April ;  its  leaves  are  used  as 
cattle-fodder. 

te-co-ret'-In,  s.  [Gr.  TIJKOI  («fco)  =  to  melt 
down,  and  pnrivri  (rhetine)  —  resin ;  Ger. 
tekoretin.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Fichtelite  (q.v.),  found 
in  pine-wood  embedded  in  the  ntarshes  near 
Holtegard,  Denmark. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  rare,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son:  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    OB,  ce  -  e;  ey     a;  qu  -  kw. 
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t€o-ti  -br&n-chi-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat  tectus  = 
covered,  aud  Mod.  Lat."  brunchiaia  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  section  of  Opisthobranchiata  (q.  v.). 
Animal  usually  provided  with  a  shell  both  in 
the  larval  uiid  adult  state  ;  branchiae  covered 
by  the  shell  or  mantle  ;  sexes  united.  There 
are  five  families  :  Toruatellidte,  Bullidae  (=;the 
Tectibranchiata  of  Cuvier),  Pleurubiaucliidie, 
Aplysiadae,  and  Phyllidiadae. 

te"c  ti  bran'-chi  ate,  a.  &  ».  [TECTIBRAN- 
CHIATA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Tecti- 
branchiata. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Tecti- 
brauchiata  (q.v.). 

tSc'-tl-cite,  s.  [Or.  T>7ieTiicoc  (tektikos)  =  capa- 
ble of  melting  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
-  Min.  :  A  mineral  of  uncertain  composition, 
found  at  Graul  and  Braunsdorf,  Saxony.  Hard- 
ness, 1'5  to  2  ;  colour,  clove-brown.  Soluble 
in  water.  Compos.  :  probably  a  hydrous  sul- 
phate of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Known 
also  under  the  name  of  Graulite. 

•tectf-ltf,  *  tect  lie,  adj.  [Lat  tectus  = 
covered.]  Secretly,  closely. 

"  He  lad  verie  close  ft  tectlit  a  company  of  his  meu 
in  an  old  house  fast  by  the  cartel!."—  Holiiuhed  :  Ire- 
land (an.  1581). 

tSc-to-chrys'-ine,  ».  [Lat  tectus  =  covered, 
bidden,  and  Eng.  chrysine.) 

Chem.  :  CigHjoO^  A  crystalline  substance 
found  together  with  chrysine  in  poplar  buds, 
and  separated  from  the  latter  by  its  solubility 
in  benzol.  It  forms  large,  sulphur-yellow 
monoclinic  prisms,  melting  at  130°.  When 
boiled  with  strong  potash  it  is  decomposed, 
yielding  acetic  acid,  phenyl-methyl  ketone, 
aud  beuzoic  acid. 

tec-to'-na,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  Malabar  tekka 
=  teak,  but  perhaps  formed  with  reference  to 
Gr.  rtKTOfiioi  (tektonike)  =  building,  for  which 
teak  is  well  adapted.] 

Bot.  :  Teak  ;  a  genus  of  Viticese.  Calyx 
five  or  six-toothed,  ultimately  becoming  in- 
flated ;  corolla  gamopetalous,  five  or  six  cleft  ; 
stamens  five  or  six  ;  ovary  superior,  four- 
celled  ;  fruit  a  four-celled  nut  or  drupe, 
woolly,  spongy,  and  dry  seed,  one  in  each 
cell.  Known  species  two,  Tectona  grandis 
[TEAK]  and  T.  Hamiltoniana,  a  deciduous 
tree  with  light-brown,  hard,  close-grained 
wood  weighing  641bs.  per  cubic  foot.  It  is 
found  in  Prome  and  in  Upper  Burinah. 

te'c-ton-ar-chi'-nae,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  rticrovapxot 
(tektonarchos)  =  a  master-builder  ;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  a<lj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  Bower-birds  ;  a  sub-family  of 
Paradiseidae  (q.v.).  Devoid  of  flowing  plumes, 
only  one  genus  possessing  any  attempt  at 
extra  adornment  in  the  males.  The  species, 
so  far  as  known,  are  accustomed  to  erect 
bowers  of  reeds  in  which  they  disport  them- 
selves. Genera:  Sericulus,  Ptilonorhynchus, 
Chlamydodera,  AHursedus,  and  Amblyornia. 


--,  .  [Lat  tectonicus;  Gr.  TCXTOM- 
«oc  (techtonikos),  from  riientv  (tekton)  =  a  car- 
penter.] Pertaining  or  relating  to  building  or 
construction. 

tic  ton'-ics,  ».  [TECTONIC.]  A  aeries  of  art* 
by  which  vesstelx,  implements,  dwellings  aud 
place!)  of  assembly  are  formed  :  on  the  one 
hand  agreeably  to  the  end  for  which  they  were 
designed  ;  on  the  other,  in  conformity  with 
sentiments  and  artistic  ideas. 

t  tec  tor'  I  al,  a.  [Lat.  tectarius  =  pertain- 
ing to  covering  ;  tego  =  to  cover.)  Covering. 

tcctorial  membrane,  «. 

Annt.  :  A  comparatively  thick,  flbrillnted, 
•ml,  to  all  appearance,  highly  elastic  mem- 
brane covering  the  organ  of  Corti  in  the  ear. 
(Quain.) 

tic-tor'  -I-tim,  ».  [Lat]  A  species  of  plas- 
ter-work adopted  for  the  decoration  of  Roman 
houses,  and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  sand. 

tcV-trl  $es,  i.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Ugo  •=. 
to  cover.  ] 

Ornith.  :  Coverts  ;  the  smaller  feathers  of 
the  wing  or  tail,  especially  of  the  former,  the 
term  calypteria  being  applied  to  the  latter. 

te'-cum,  5.     [Tuct'M.]     The  fibrous  produce 


of  a  palm-leaf,  resembling  green  wool,  im- 
ported from  Brazil. 

tecum-flbre,  s.    The  same  as  TECUM. 

ted,  *  tedde,  *  teede,  v.  t.  [Icel.  tedhja  = 
to  spread  manure  ;  tadh  =  manure  ;  tadha  = 
hay  grown  in  a  well-manured  field ;  Norw. 
tedja  =  to  spread  manure  ;  tad  =  manure  ;  Sw. 
dial,  tada,  from  tad  =.  manure.] 

Agric. :  To  spread  new-mown  hay,  so  as  to 
expose  it  to  the  sun  and  air ;  to  turn  (new- 
mown  hay  or  grass)  from  the  swath  and 
scatter  for  drying. 

"  The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine." 
Milton :  P.  L..  ix.  450. 

ted'-der  (1),  *.  [Eng.  ted ;  -er.]  One  who 
teds ;  specifically,  a  machine  for  stirring  and 
spreading  hay,  to  expedite  its  being  dried  by 
the  sun  and  air. 

"  However  valuable  a  mover  may  be,  a  tedder  is 
hardly  leas  m."— Sheldon :  Dairy  Farming,  p.  17*. 

ted  -der  (2),  s.    [TETHEE.] 

1.  A  rope,  strap,  cord,  or  lariat,  for  fasten- 
ing an  animal  by  the  head  to  a  manger,  post, 
or  stake. 

2.  Anything  by  which  one  is  restrained  ;  a 
tether. 

ted'-der,  v.  t.  [TETHER,  v.]  To  tether,  to 
confine,  to  restrain. 

•  tede,  s.    [Lat.  tada.]    A  torch. 

Te  De'-um,  s.  [From  the  first  words  "  Te 
Deum  Laudamus.] 

1.  The  name  given  to  a   celebrated  Latin 
hymn  of  praise,  ascribed  usually  to  St.  Am- 
brose and  St.  Augustine,  and  well-known  in 
this  country  from    the    translation    in  the 
Prayer-book,  beginning  "  We  praise  Thee,  O 
God,"  one  of  the  two  canticles  appointed  to 
be  sung  in  the  morning  service  between  the 
two  lessons.    It  is  also  sung  on  special  occa- 
sions, as  days  of  public  rejoicing. 

2.  A  musical  setting  of  the  hymn  [1.] 

3.  A  choral  thanksgiving  service  in  which 
this  hymn  forms  a  principal  part. 

"  The  Spaniards  sang  Te  Deurru."—Macaulay :  Silt. 
Eng.,  cb,  ixi 

tedge,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  ingate  or 
aperture  in  a  mould  through  which  the  molten 
metal  is  poured. 

•ted  ing,  s.    [TITHING.] 

*  teding-penny,  «.    [TITHINO-PENNY.] 

•te-dI-6*'-i-ty,  «.  [Eug.  tediout;  -ity.}  Te- 
diousness. 

te'-di  ous,  *  te-dy-ouse,  o.  [Lat.  ttediosvt, 
from,  tedium  =  irksomeness,  tedium  ;  from 
tcedet  =  it  irks.] 

1.  Causing  tedium  ;  wearisome  or  tiresome 
by  continuance,  prolixity,  rejietition,  or  the 
like.    (Said  of  persons  or  things.) 

"  And  nil  that  to  herself  she  talk'd. 
Would  surely  be  H  tcdioui  Me." 

Wordncorth  :  Idiot  Boy. 

2.  Slow. 

"  Twice  ten  tedtout  yean."     Coteper :  John  (Hlpin. 

3.  Annoying;  odious. 

"  My  wow  are  tedioia,  though  my  words  are  brief 
IViaketp.  :  Kape  of  Lucrece,  1,300. 

te'-dl-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tedious;  -ly.]  In 
a  tedious  or  tiresome  manner,  so  as  to  weary 
or  tire ;  slowly. 

"  Night  .  .  .  doth  limp  so  t'dioutl*  away.* 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  V.,  tr. 

to'  di  ous  ness,    *  te  di  ous  nesse,    ». 

[Eng.  tedious ;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  tedious,  tiresome,  or  wearisome  from 
continuance,  prolixity,  repetition,  or  the  like; 
tiresomeness ;  slowness. 

"  I  hare  dwelt  sometime  upon  the  Christian  sacri- 
fice. perh»|>s  even  to  a  degree  of  trdiouineu.' —  Water- 
land  :  Workt,  Till.  U7. 

te'-diou-s6me,  te'-dl-sum,  a.  [Eng. 
tedious;  -tome.}  Tedions ;  tiresome.  (Scotch.) 

te'-dl-um,  *.  [Lat.  tcrMum,  from  ttrdet  =  it 
Irks.]  Irksomeness;  wearisomeneus ;  tedi- 
ousness. 

"The  tedium  that  the  laiy  rich  endure." 

Cmeper ;  Tabu  Talk,  TO. 

tee  (IX  *•    [Native  name.] 

1.  An  umbrella. 

2.  The  umbrella-shaped  strnctnre  nsed  as  a 
termination  or  flnlal  crowning  the  Buddhist 
topes  and  Hindu  pagodas.    It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  relic  shrine. 


tee  (2X  s.  [See  def.]  A  T-shaped  pipe- 
coupling,  adapted  tor  a  stem-pipe  and  two 
branches. 

tee-iron,  s.  A  rod  with  a  cross-bar  at 
the  end,  for  withdrawing  the  lower  valve-bos 
of  a  pump. 

tee  (3),  «.  [IceL  tyd  =  to  point  out,  to  mark. 
to  note.] 

Golf,  Ac.  :  A  mark  set  up  in  playing  at 
quoits  ;  the  mark  made  in  the  ice  in  the  gaina 
of  curling,  towards  which  the  stones  art) 
pushed  ;  the  nodule  of  earth  from  which  the 
ball  is  struck  off  in  golf. 

"  Both  got  well  away  from  the  r«  to  the  fourth 
hole."—  fieUi,  Sept  26,  1886. 

tee,  V.t.     [TEE  (3),  S.] 

Golf:  To  place,  as  a  ball,  on  the  tee  pre- 
paratory  to  striking  off. 

"Never  intenupt  the  court  —  all  that  Is  managed 
tor  ye  like  a  tee'd  bM.'—  Scott:  Kedyauntlet,  lettet 
zlii. 

teeL,  til,  s.    [Mahratta  ted  ;  Hind.  &  Beng.  tel] 
Bot.  :  Sesamum  orientate  and  S.  indicum. 
[SESAME,  SESAMUM.] 

*  teem,  *  teme,  *.  [TEAM,  ».]  Race,  progeny. 

••  What  tytne  in  Jerusalem  was  dede  a  doubly  th  yng 
(Waa  blade  lion  of  his  teme.  bot  a  mayden  yiug).** 
Rubert  de  Or  unite,  p.  140. 

teem  (1),   *  teme,  v.l.  &  t.     [A.S.  tyman, 
from  team  =  a  team,  a  progeny.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  bear  younp  ,  as  an  animal  ;  to  produce 
fruit,  as  a  plant  ;  to  be  pregnant  ;  to  conceive. 

"Lent  It  should  feble  hys  fleshe  aud  let  hym  from 
geatiug  of  cliildieu,  ard  hvnilre  hy<  harlot  of  teming." 
—Sir  T.  More  :  Worket,  p.  614. 

2.  To  be  full,  as  if  readf  to  bring  forth  ;  to 
be  stocked  to  overflowing  ;  to  be  prolific  ;  to 
be  charged. 

"The  strange  conceits,   vain  project*,   and    wild 

With  which  hypocrisy  for  ever  ternu." 

Covtper:  Sop*.  54J. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  produce  ;  to  bring  forth  ; 
to  give  birth  to. 

"Common  mother,  thou 

Whose  womb  immeasurable,  anil  infinite  breast, 
Tefitu,  and  feeds  alt"  Shaketp.  :  Tlmon,  IT.  S. 

teem  (2),  v.t.  [Icel.  tcema  =  to  empty  ;  tamr 
=  empty  ;  Dan.  /6mm«=to  empty,  from 
tfim  =  empty  ;  Sw.  tomma,  from  torn.] 
[TooM.]  To  pour,  to  empty.  (Prop.) 

"  Teem  out  the  remainder  of  the  ale  Into  the  tan- 
kard. aud  fill  the  glass  with  small  beer.  '•-«•»</».• 
Direction*  to  tin  Butler. 

*  teem  (3),  •  teeme,  v.t.    [Cf.  O.  Dut  tame*  = 
to  be  convenient,  fit,  or  fitting  ;  Dut.  betamen 
=  to  beseem  ;  Ger.  zitmen  =  to  l>e  fit  ;  Goth. 
gatiman  =  to  suit,  agree  with.]    To  think  fit. 

-  I  could  terme  It  to  rend  thee  in  pieces."—  Qi/ord  s 
Dialogue  of  WUchtt.  (1608.) 

teem'-er,  *.  [Eng.  teem  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  On« 
who  teems  ;  one  who  brings  forth  young. 

»  teem  -ful,  a.    [Eng.  teem  (1),  v.  ;  -,MO-] 
L  Pregnant,  prolific. 
2.  BrimfuL 

teem  Ing  (1),  o.  [TEEM  (1),  v.]  Pregn»ni^ 
prolific  ;  stocked  to  overflowing. 

"  To  call  up  plenty  from  the  teeming  earth, 
Or  curse  the  desert  with  a  tenfold  doarth." 

Truth,  1st. 


teem'-IiVg(2),a.    [TEEM  (2),  t..] 

teeming  punch,  «.    A  punch  for  start- 
ing or  driving  a  bolt  out  of  a  hole  ;  a  drift. 

*  teem'-le'ss,  a.  [Eng.  teem  (1),  v.  ;  -tew.  I 
Not  fruitful  or  prolific  ;  barren. 

"  Such  wars,  such  waste,  such  fiery  trucks  of  rimrtfc 
Their  zeal  bu  left,  and  such  i>  irrmleu  earth." 

Dry  den  :  Utndt  Panther,  L  «. 

teen,  *  teene,*  tone,  «.  [  A  .  s.  teona  =  accus«- 
tion,  injury,  vexation  ;  tedn  =  to  accuse  ; 
Oer.  zeiten.]  Provocation,  grief,  vexation. 


teen  (1),  *  tene,  v.t.    [TEEN,  «.]    To  vex,  t* 
annoy,  to  provoke,  to  excite. 

"Why  tempt  ye  me  and  tmt  with  aoehe  man** 
speache."—  t'laucer  .   TVrtimony  qf  Lore,  bk.  It 

teen  (2),  v.t.     [A.8.  tynan.]     To  inclose,  to 
fence  in.    (Prov.) 

teen  (3),  v.t.    [TEEND.]    Tc  light,  as  a  candle. 
(I'rov.) 

teen  age  (age  as  Ig),  ».     [TEEN  (2),  «.J 
Wood  for  fences  or  inclosures.    (Prov.) 


,  bo> ;  potlt,  J6%1 ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eflrt.    -Ing. 
•elan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -elon  =  shun ;  -flon,  -slon  =  zhon.    -cious,    tious,    sious  =  siius.    -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  d«U 
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teend— teinoscope 


teend,  tind,  v.t.  &  f .  [A.S.  tyndan,  tendan  = 
to  kindle;  8w.  tdnda ;  Dan.  tcende;  Ger. 
gundert.]  [TiND,  TINDER.) 

A.  TIM  us. :  To  kindle,  to  set  light  to,  to 
light. 

B.  imrans. :  To  kindle,  to  take  light. 

•  teen  -ful,  a.  (Eng.  Uen,  s. ;  -ful(l).]  Full  of 
grief  or  sorrow  ;  sorrowful,  afflicted. 

teens,  s.  pL  [See  def.)  The  years  of  one's 
age  having  the  termination  -teen :  that  is,  the 
years  thirteen  to  nineteen  inclusive,  during 
which  a  person  is  said  to  be  in  his  or  her 
teens. 

-  Whose  life  romance  begins  early  in  her  te*n$."— 
JCAtMOum.  Aug.  a,  18ST,  p.  271. 

teen'-y(l),  a.  [TINY.]  Very  small,  diminutive. 

teen  -y  (2),  a.  [Eng.  teen,  s. ;  -y.]  Fretful, 
peevish.  (Prov.) 

teer'-er,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  boy  or  girl 
employed  to  stir  the  sieve  to  calico  printers. 

tees  da  li  a,  s.  [Named  after  Robt.  Tees- 
dale,  a  Yorkshire  botanist,  author  of  a 
catalogue  of  plants  growing  around  Castle 
Howard.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Thlaspidese  or  Thlaspidae. 
The  petals  are  unequal ;  the  filaments  with 
basal  scales ;  the  pod  oblong.  Known  species 
two,  from  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia.  One,  Teesdalia  nudicaulis,  the 
Naked-stalked  Teesdalia,  is  British.  The 
stems,  which  are  generally  numerous,  are 
four  to  eighteen  inches  high ;  the  leaves 
almost  entirely  radical,  lyrato-pinnatifid  ;  the 
flowers  white.  Common  in  England  in  sandy 
and  gravelly  places,  rare  in  Scotland.  Flowers 
in  April  and  June.  The  other  species  is  T. 
tepidiwm,  or  regularis,  found  in  Spain,  &c. 
Both  are  fitted  for  rockeries  in  gardens. 

tee  -tee,  ti'-ti,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  The  Squirrel  Monkey.    (Humboldt.) 

tee'-ter,  v.t.  or  i.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  totter 
(q.v.).]  To  ride  on  the  ends  of  a  balanced 
plank,  &c.,  as  children  do  for  amusement ;  to 
seesaw.  (Amer.) 

teeth,  *.  pi.    [TOOTH.] 

teethe,  v.i.    [TEETH.]    To  grow  teeth. 

teeth-ing,  s.  [TEETHE.]  The  operation  or 
the  process  of  the  first  growth  of  teeth,  or  the 
process  by  which  they  make  their  way 
through  the  gums  ;  dentition.  [TOOTH.] 

"When  the  symptoms  of  teething  appear,  the  gums 
ought  to  be  relaxed  by  softening  ointment."— 
Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

tee -tick,s.  [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.]  (See 
extract  under  TITLING,  1.) 

tee-to' -tal,  a.  [A  reduplicated  form  of  total, 
or,  according  to  some,  from  a  stuttering  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  total.] 

1.  Entire,  complete.    (Colloq.) 

2.  Pertaining  to  teetotallers  or  teetotalism  : 
as,  a  teetotal  meeting. 

tee  to-tal-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  teetotal;  -ism.] 
The  principles  or  practice  of  teetotallers  ;  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors. 

"  The  only  way  to  rescue  the  drunkard  was  through 
the  instrumentality  of  teetotalitm."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Sept.  S3,  1885. 

tee  to  tal  ler,  tee-td'-tal-er,  *.  [Eng. 
teetotal;  -er.]  One  who  professes  total  absti- 
nence from  all  spirituous  or  intoxicating 
liquors,  unless  medically  prescribed  ;  a  total 
abstainer. 

"The  Increased  temperateness  in  the  language  of 
teetotaller*."— Daily  Telegraph,  March  5,  1887. 

tee  -to'-  tal  -1#,  adv.  [Eng.  teetotal;  -ly.} 
Entirely,  completely,  totally. 

tee  to  turn,  s.  [For  T-totum,  from  T,  the 
most  important  mark  on  one  of  the  original 
four  sides,  meaning  Take-all.]  A  small  four- 
sided  or  polygonal  toy  used  by  children  in  a 
game  of  chance.  The  four  sides  were  marked 
with  letters,  P  (Put-down),  N  (Nothing),  H 
(Half),  T  (Take-all),  such  letters  deciding 
whether  the  player  put  into  or  took  out  of 
the  pool,  according  to  the  letter  appearing 
on  the  top  after  the  toy  has  been  spun  round. 

teT-flns,  *.     [A  word   of  no   signification. 
(Agassi*.)] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  typical  Carabidsp.    Tef- 


Jtus  megerlei,  from  Senegal  aud  the  Guinea 
Coast,  is  two  inches  long. 

teg,  tcgg,  s.  [Cf.  Wei.  teg  =  clear,  fair,  beau- 
tiful, tine.] 

1.  A  female  fallow-deer  ;  a  doe  in  the  second 
year. 

2.  A  young  sheep,  older  than  a  lamb. 

•  •  On  Dec.  S8  I  had  300  lambs  (called  usually  tegt  after 
New  Year's  Day)  in  a  yard."—  field,  Feb.  16,  1886. 

teg-5n-ar'-I-a,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  Tegea  ; 
Gr.  Try«'o  (Tegea)  =  a  town  in  Arcadia.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Tegeuariidae 
(q.v.).  It  contains  the  House-spider,  under 
which  there  appear  to  have  been  confounded 
two  species  :  Tegenaria  domestica  and  T. 
civil  is,  the  former  with  proportionately  longer 
legs  than  the  latter.  It  is,  besides,  rather 
more  than  half  an  inch  long,  while  the  other 
one  is  rather  less.  They  weave  their  webs  in 
the  corners  of  windows,  of  neglected  rooms,  or 
outhouses.  They  live  about  four  years,  and 
deposit  their  eggs  in  lenticular  cocoons  of 
white  silk,  and  again  in  a  silk  bag  disguised 
by  plaster,  &c. 

teg-en  a  n  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tege- 
nari(a);  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Spiders,  tribe  Dipneu- 
mones  and  its  Sedentary  Division.  The  ocelli 
are  in  two  rows,  the  first  pair  of  legs  usually 
the  longer  ;  the  web  irregular.  Sometimes 
there  are  three  claws.  It  is  a  large  family, 
in  some  classifications  divided  into  the  sub- 
families Drassides,  Dysderides,  Scytodides, 
Ciniflonides,  and  Agelenides. 

teg  -men  (pi.  teg'  min  a),  s.    [Lat.  tegmen, 
tegimen,  tegumen  —  a  covering.]    [TEGMKNT.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Brongniart's  name  for  the  secuudiue  of 
an  ovule. 

2.  Mirbel's  name  for  the  inner  coat  of  a  seed. 

3.  Palisot  de  Beauvois's  name  for  the  ex- 
terior glume  of  a  grass. 

teg'-ment,  teg'-u-ment,  «.     [Lat.   tegu- 
mentum,  from  tego  =  to  cover.]    A  cover  or 
covering  ;  specif,  a  natural  covering  as  of  an 
animal  or  plant  ;  integument  :  as  — 
L  Of  the  form  tegment  : 

1.  Anat.  :   The  upper  part   of  the   crura 
cerebri,  consisting  principally  of  the  fasciculus 
teres  and  the  posterior  pyramid. 

2.  Bot.  (PL):  The  scales  of  a  bud.     They 
may  be  foliaceons,  or  may  resemble  petioles, 
stipules,  or  fulcra. 

H.  Of  the  form  tegument  : 
Entom.  :  The  covering  of  the  wings  of  or- 
thopterous  insects. 

teg  men  turn  (pi.  teg  men  -ta),  «.  [Lat.] 
The  same  as  TEGMENT  (q.v.). 

te-guex'-in,  «.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  Tejidse  (q.v.X  specif.  Tejus  teguexin, 
with  a  wide  geographical  range  in  South 
America.  It  is  from  three  to  four  feet  long, 
black  on  upper  surface,  sprinkled  with  yel- 
low, tail  mingled  with  yellow  and  black, 
lower  parts  similarly  marked.  These  lizards 

-  are  found  in  sugar  plantations,  and  among 
scrub  and  brush  ;  they  can  swim  well,  but  do 
not  take  readily  to  the  water.  The  legend 
that  they  utter  a  warning  sound  on  the  ap- 
proach of  wild  beasts  (whence  they  are  some- 
times called  Safeguards)  is  apparently  with- 
out foundation.  They  feed  on  fruit,  insects, 
snakes,  frogs,  birds'  eggs,  and  young  birds.  ^ 

teg-u-la  (pi.  teg  -u-lae),  t.    [Lat.=  a  tile.] 

1.  Build.  :  A  roofing-tile. 

2.  Entom.  :  A  callosity  at  the  origin  of  the 
fore  wings  of  the  Hymenoptera. 

teg'-u-lar,  o.  [TEGULA.]  Pertaining  to  a 
tile  ;"  resembling  a  tile  ;  consisting  of  tiles. 

teg'-n-lar-l^,  od».  [Eng.  tegular;  -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  tiles  on  a  roof. 

teg'-n  lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  tegula  =  a  tile.]  Com- 
posed of  small  plates  overlapping  like  tiles. 
(Said  of  a  particular  kind  of  ancient  armour.) 

teg  -u-ment,  s.    [TEGMENT.] 


',  a.  [Eng.  tegument;  -ary.) 
Pertaining  to  teguments  ;  consisting  of  tegu- 
ments. 


te-hee',  s.  &  interj.     [Fron  the  sound.} 

A.  As  subtil. :  A  laugh,  a  titter. 

"Our  poor  young  prince  gets  his  opera  plaudit* 
changed  into  mocking  teln-cs .  aud  cannot  become 
grand-admiral."— Carlyle :  French  Revolution,  pt  L, 
Dk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

B.  As  interj. :  A  word  used  to  denote  a 
laugh. 

te-hee,  v.i.  [TEHEE,  «.]  To  laugh  con- 
temptuously ;  to  titter. 

"  That  laugh'd  and  teheed  with  derision, 
To  see  them  take  your  depositiou." 

Butler:  Jiutiilmis.  III.  Hi.  182. 

teh'-sil-dar,  s.  [Hind.]  A  native  collector 
of  a  district  acting  under  a  European  or  a 
zemindar.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

Te'-J-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Teos  in  Ionia. 

te  -I-dsB,  s.  pi.    [TEJIDA]* 

Te  Ig'-i-tur,  phr.    [Lat.  =  Thee,  therefore.! 

Eccles. :  The  first  two  words  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Mass.  The  expression  appears  to  have 
been  also  used  to  denote  a  book  containing  a 
portion  of  the  Liturgy  (McClintock  &  Strong), 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Litur- 
gical Books  given  by  Smith  &  Cheetham  in 
Christian  Antiquities. 

tell,  s.  [Fr.  te.il,  from  Lat.  tili-a  —  a  lime  or 
linden-tree.]  The  lime-tree  or  linden. 

toil  tree,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  TEIL  (q.v.) 

2.  Script. :  The  Heb.  rtb«  (elah)  is  not  the 
lime-tree,  but  is  probably  the  Terebinth,  as 
it  is  rendered  in  the  R.V. 

"  A  teil-tree  and  an  oak  have  their  substance  la 
them  when  they  cast  their  leaves."— Itaiah  vi.  IS. 

*  tein,  s.    [THANE.] 

*  tein-land,  s.    Thane-land. 

teind,  s.  [Icel.  tiund  =  a  tenth,  tithe,  from 
tin  =  ten ;  Goth,  taihunda  =  the  tenth  ;  Sw. 
tiende.]  The  name  given  in  Scotland  to 
tithes.  They  originated  at  a  remote  period ; 
and  at  the  Reformation  John  Knox  contended 
that  after  allotting  some  provision  for  the 
displaced  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  teinds  should  be  used  for  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  ministers,  for  uni- 
versities and  schools,  and  for  the  poor. 
Through  the  opposition  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  arrangement  was  but  partially  carried  out. 
At  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
in  1707,  the  Lords  of  the  Court  of  Session 
were  appointed  to  be  Commissioners  of 
Teinds,  and  power  was  given  them  to  deter- 
mine "  the  transporting  of  kirks,"  as  the 
population  moved  from  one  locality  to  another, 
the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  heritors  in 
point  of  valuation  being  necessary  to  warrant 
the  removal.  In  1837  and  1838  there  were 
laid  before  Parliament  nine  folio  volumes  of 
reports  by  a  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  church  accommodation,  &c.,in  Scotland. 
It  reported  that  the  parsonage  teinds  were 
held  by  the  Crown,  by  universities,  by  pious 
foundations,  by  lay  titulars  (analogous  to  the 
lay  proprietors  in  England),  or  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  lands  from  which  they  were  due; 
they  were  in  all  cases  eligible  to  pay  the 
stipends  held  or  which  might  be  awarded  by 
the  Court  of  Teinds  to  the  ministers,  but  that 
they  could  not  be  transferred  from  one  parish 
to  another. 

"  And  Wednesday,  we  are  to  be  heard  in  the  great 
teind  case  in  presence."— Scott :  Out/  Mannering,  ch. 
xxxix. 

H  Court  of  Teinds,  Commissioners  of  Teinds: 
A  court  in  Scotland  having  jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  respecting  valuations  and  sales  of 
•teinds,  augmentations  of  stipends,  the  dis- 
junction or  annexation  of  parishes,  &c.  Its. 
powers  are  exercised  by  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  as  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission. 

teind  master,  s.  One  who  is  entitled 
to  teinds.  (Scotch.) 

teine,  s.    [TEYNE.] 

tein' -  6  -  scope,  s.  [Gr.  retro  (teino)  =  to 
stretch,  and  a-ieoireia  (sfcopeo)  =  to  see,  to  ob- 
serve.] A  name  given  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
to  an  optical  instrument,  consisting  of  prisms 
so  combined  that  the  chromatic  aberration  of 
the  light  is  corrected,  and  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  objects  seen  through  them  are  in- 
creased or  diminished.  (Bramle.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  lew. 
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1  teint,  *  teint,  s.     [Fr.,  prop.  pa.  par.  of 
)  =  todye.)  [TINT.]  Colour, 


teiadre  (Lat.  lingo)  • 
tinge,  tint. 

teint   ure,   f  teint -ure,  s. 

Colour,  tint. 


[TINCTURE.] 


te  ji-dae  (J  as  y),  te-i-da»,  i.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  tej(us),  te(ius);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•idee.} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Lizards,  sub-order  Ciono- 
crauia,  with  ten  genera,  from  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  America.  Scales  small,  granular, 
sometimes  with  larger  tubercles,  those  of  the 
belly  oblong,  quadrangular,  in  cross  bands  ; 
large  symmetrical  scutes  on  head  ;  tongue 
long,  scaly,  and  bifid  at  end  ;  dentition  acro- 
dont ;  no  fold  of  skin  along  the  sides. 

te  -jiis  (J  as  y),  te'-i-iis,  s.  [Latinised  from 
Dative  name.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Tejidse,  with  three 
species,  from  Brazil  and  Mendoza.  [TE- 
GUEXIN.] 

te'-la  (pi.  te'-l»), ».  [Lat  =  any  woven  stuff ; 
a  web.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  web-like  membrane. 

2.  Bot. :  The  elementary  tissue. 
tela-choroidea,  s. 

A>iat. :  The  choroid  web,  the  membrane 
which  connects  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  cerebrum.  Called  also  velum 
interpositum. 

tcla  contexta,  s. 

Bot. :  Parenchyma  in  which  the  cells  are 
arranged  in  threads  which  cross  each  other 
irregularly.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Found  i  n 
Lichens,  Fun- 
gi, and  some 
Algae. 

tel  -a  mon 
(pi.  tel-a- 
mo'-nes), 

«.     [Gr.  =  a 
bearer.] 

Arch.  :  A 
male  figure 
serving  as  a  TELAMONES. 

Column    or     i  from  thtTepldarium  at  Ou  Bath, 
pi  taster  to  ft  Pompeii.} 

support  an  entablature,  in  the  same  way  as 
Caryatides  or  Atlantes. 

•te'-lar-ly\  adv.  fEng.  telaxiy);  4y.]  In 
manner  of  a  web.  (Browne.) 

•  te'-la-ry,  a.    [Lat.  tela  =  a  web.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  web. 

2.  Spinning  or  forming  webs. 

til  aa'-py-rine,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but 
pro)  i.  a  bad  compound  of  Eng.  tellurium  and 
pyrites.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  iron  pyrites,  containing 
tellurium,  occurring  at  Sunshine  Camp,  Col- 
orado, which  is  probably  the  same  u  tellur- 
pyrite  (q.v.).  Named  by  Shepard. 

t*l  an'  ±6  gram,  «.  The  record  made  by 
a  teluutogruph. 

tel  au'  t6  graph,  f.  A  kind  of  telegraph 
in  which  a  receiving  pen  reproduces  at  a 
distance  the  motions,  and  thereby  the  actual 
tracings,  of  the  transmitting  pen  used  by  the 
Bender  of  the  writing,  drawing,  &c. 

til  e  du.  i.    [Native  name.] 

Zoo'. :  Mydaua  melictpi,  the  Stinking  Badger ; 
the  sole  sjwni'.s  of  the  genus ;  a  small,  noc- 
turnal, burrowing  mammal,  found  only  in 
Java  and  Sumatra,  and  living  at  an  elevation 
of  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  about  a  foot 
long,  with  a  pig-like  head,  stout  body,  very 
•hort  legs,  and  a  stumpy  tail ;  colour,  dark 
brown,  with  a  white  band  running  along  the 
back.  Like  the  Hkunk,  it  has  the  power  of 
ejecting  an  intensely  fetid  liquid  from  its  anal 
glands. 

tel'-e"-gram,  i.  [Or.  n!jA«  (tlle)  =  afar  off, 
•ufT.  -gram.  Formed  from  telegraph  on  the 
analogy  of  monogram,  chronogram,  logogram, 
Ac.  The  word  was  first  used  in  America  in 
1852,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and 
learned  discussion  in  the  English  newspapers 
previous  to  its  adoption  la  Great  Britain. 
Several  eminent  philologists  prnposexl  the 
term  telegrapheme  instead.]  A  telegraphic 


message  or  despatch ;  a  communication  sent 

by  telegraph. 

"  There  is,  as  against  the  exact  but  surfeitiug  tele, 
grapheme,  our  lawless  telegram,  to  which  is  strictly 
applicable  the  maxim  of  the  civilians,  as  regards  a 
clandestine  marriage.  '  Fieri  not  debuit,  sed,  fa.'tum. 
valet'  "—eUteOMard  Ball :  Modern  Englith,  p.  158. 

U  To  milk  a  telegram:  Surreptitiously  to 
obtain  and  make  use  of  a  telegram  intended 
for  another.  (Slang.) 

*  tel-e-gram'-mlc,  a.  [Eng.  telegram ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  telegram  ;  having  the 
nature  of  a  telegram  ;  hencs,  brief,  concise. 

tel-e-graph,  «.  [Or.  T^A«  (tele)  =  afar  off, 
and  ypd<t><a  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  word  telegraph 
includes  all  modes  of  communicating  intelli- 
gence  to   a  distance.     The  modes  may  be 
classified  as  :  visible  (as  semaphores),  audible, 
or  tangible. 

"His  friends  established  a  telegraph  by  means  of 
which  they  conversed  with  him  across  the  lines  of 
sentinels,"— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlii. 

2.  Specif. :  [ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH]. 

3.  A  message  sent  by  telegraph  ;  a  telegram. 

4.  The  same  as  TELEGRAPH-BOARD  (q.v.). 

5.  A  board  used  in  signalling  the  number 
of  runs  made  in  a  cricket  match,  the  number 
of  wickets  down,  and  the  runs  made  by  the 
last  batsman  out. 

telegraph-board,  ».  A  board  on  which 
are  hoisted  or  otherwise  marked  the  numbers 
of  horses  about  to  run  in  a  race,  together  with 
the  names  of  their  jockeys. 

"  When  the  race  i*  all  over  we  may  look  at  the 
telegraph-board  in  vain  to  find  her  officially-printed 
number."— Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  14,  188i. 

telegraph-clock,  s.  An  arrangement 
by  which  time  is  signalled  to  a  number  of 
different  apartments  in  a  building  or  to  several 
buildings.  This  may  be  performed  by  electro- 
magnetic devices,  or  by  mechanical  means. 

telegraph-dial,  s.  A  circle  on  which 
are  arranged  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
figures,  &c.,  the  hand  or  pointer  being  oper- 
ated by  electro-magnetic  action. 

telegraph-Instrument,  «.  A  moving 
mechanical  device  used  in  the  electric  circuit ; 
a  perforator,  transmitter,  receiver,  relay,  re- 
gister, or  what  not.  Among  the  chief  instru- 
ments for  the  reception  and  transmission  of 
messages  are  :  the  Sounder,  in  which  the  mes- 
sage is  received  by  sound,  the  Wheatstone, 
the  Bell,  the  ABC,  and  the  Single-needle. 
Of  these  the  Sounder  or  Morse  system,  is  the 
most  generally  serviceable  of  hand-worked 
systems,  and  has  been  adopted  by  all  countries 
but  Britain,  and  there  in  all  offices  but  those  of 
the  railways.  In  these  the  five-needle  system, 
which  was  formerly  used,  has  given  place  to 
the  double  and  now  to  the  single  needle,  with 
a  great  increase  in  effectiveness.  In  the 
signals  of  this  instrument  the  Morse  alphabet 
is  used.  In  1850  the  average  number  of  words 
transmitted  per  minute  was  sixteen.  Now  as 
many  as  five  hundred  words  a  minute  can 
be  sent,  by  the  aid  of  the  fast-speed  repeaters. 
On  the  duplexes,  which  are  generally  Morse 
Sounders,  the  average  rate  is  about  60  messages 
per  hour,  though  80  are  sometimes  sent. 
By  aid  of  multiplex  telegraphy  six  messages 
can  now  be  sent  in  one  direction  and  five 
in  the  opposite  on  a  single  wire,  while  by  the 
aid  of  repeaters  a  message  can  be  sent  around 
the  globe  in  twenty  minutes.  In  dry  climates 
the  limit  of  communication  without  repeating 
is  seldom  reached  in  practice,  but  in  a  moist 
climate  like  that  of  England  the  limit  may 
be  fixed  at  400  miles,  induction  and  leakage 
rendering  repeating  necessary  at  this  distance. 

telegraph-key,  ».  The  vibrating-piece 
in  a  transmitting-instrument,  which  istmirhed 
by  the  linger  to  establish  an  electric  circuit. 

telegraph-plant,  f. 

Bot. :  Desmodium  gyraru. 

telegraph-post, ».  A  post  for  keeping 
the  wires  elevated  above  the  ground  and  out 
of  contact  with  nil  surrounding  objects,  except- 
ing the  insulators  on  the  j-osta. 

telegraph-reel,  «.  A  device  on  which 
the  endless  slip  of  j>aper  is  wound  on  a  re- 
cording telegraph. 

telegraph -register.  •.  A  recording- 
device  at  the  receiving  end  of  a  circuit. 

telegraph-wire,  ».  The  wire  by  which 
the  electric  current  passes  from  one  station  to 


another,  the  metallic  communication  between 
stations,  also  connecting  instruments,  battery, 
and  ground.  Wire  and  instruments  form  the 
circuit.  Wires  are  attached  by  binding-screws 
or  terminals  to  telegraph  instruments. 

tel'-e-graph,  v.  t.  &  i.    [TELEGRAPH,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  transmit,  convey,  or  announce,  as  a 
message,  speech,  or  intelligence,  by  means  of 
a  telegraph,  and  especially  by  the  electric 
telegraph. 

2.  To  signal  in  any  way. 

B.  Intrant.:    To  lend   a  message  by  tele- 
graph. 

tel'-e-grapn-er,  ».  Oue  who  transmits  tele- 
graphic messages,  or  is  skilled  in  telegraphy. 

tel-e-graph'-fo,  o.    [Eng.  telegraph,  a. ;  -te.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  telegraph  ;  made, 
sent,  or  communicated  bj  a  telegraph. 

"  The  delay  in  the  transmission  ol  telegraphic  new§ 
from  Madrid."— Daily  Chronicle,  Sept  7,  1885. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  telegraph ;  used  for 
telegraphing. 

"Forty  new  automatic  telegraphic  instrument*. 
each  capable  of  telegraphing  three  hundred  words* 
minute.  —Queen,  Sept.  26,  1885. 

telegraphic-keyboard,  s  The  bank 
of  keys  of  a  printing-telegraph  machine. 

*tel-e-graph'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  telegraphic; 
-al.]  The  same  as  TELEGRAPHIC  (q.v.). 

tel-e-graph'-Ic-al-l^,  a<7».  [Eng.  telegraph^ 
co/;  -/)/.]  In  a  telegraphic  manner;  by  means 
of  the  telegraph. 

"[He]  has  telegraphically  instructed  the  Servian 
represeutati ves  abroad.  "—Evening  standard,  Nov.  It, 
1885. 

te-leg'-ra-phlst,  s.  [Eng.  telegraph;  -ist.) 
One  skilled  in  telegraphy  ;  one  who  works  a 
telegraph ;  a  telegraphic  operator. 

"  The  good  service  rendered  by  them  a*  Megraplt. 
ittt  during  the  late  campaign.  —  Daily  TfU-srraith, 
Oct.  8,  1885. 

te'-leg'-ra-phy^  *.  [Eng.  telegraph ; -y.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  communicating  intelligence 
by  a  telegraph  ;  the  science  or  art  of  con- 
structing or  managing  telegraphs. 

"  The  practical  details  of  telegraphy  bare  little  In- 
terest for  the  majority  of  our  members,"— Y'roc  /'Av*. 
Soc.,  pt.  1L,  p.  1. 

tel-ei-c6n'-6-graph,  s.  [Eng.  Ule(scope); 
Gr.  tiKiav  (eikon)  =  an  image,  and  ypo^w 
(grapho)  =  to  draw,  to  write.] 

Optics :  A  combination  of  the  telescope  and 
camera-lucida,  invented  by  M.  Revoil.  Tha 
principle  involved  is  that  of  allowing  the 
image  transmitted  by  the  object-glass  of  a 
telescope  to  pass  through  a  prism  connected 
with  the  eye-piece.  The  rays  of  light  that 
would  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  telesco[>e  be 
transmitted  direct  to  the  eye  are  refracted  by 
the  prism,  and  thrown  down  upon  a  table 
placed  below  the  eye-piece.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  prism  and  the  table  determines  the 
size  of  the  image  projected  on  the  latter,  and 
it  is  easy  for  the  observer  to  trace  on  a  paper 
placed  on  this  sketching-table  the  actual  out- 
lines indicated  by  the  refracted  light. 

te'-lei-do'-san'-ruB,  *.  [Gr.  T«A«O*  (ttMot) 
=  perfect ;  <7£of  (eidos)  =  form,  and  <ravpot 
(sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palteont. :  A  genus  of  Crocodiles,  sub-order 
Mesosuchia.  It  is  akin  to  Telcosaurux,  and, 
like  it,  is  from  the  Fuller's  Earth.  It  is  not, 
however,  British. 

•  ti-le'-I-tfc  «.  [Gr.  rrfAo*  (telos)  =  end.)  End, 
completion. 

"  The  leleityot  the  mixture."— Otntlmum  Inttrwttt, 
p.  «27. 

«tS-l8l   6  graph,  •  tel'-l*- graph.   «. 

[TELEGRAPH/]  A  modification  of  the  sema- 
phore (q.v.),  introduced  about  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

"  Mr.  a  I-ovell   Ed«eworlh  about  the  same  tint* 

brought  Iwfiire  the  public  hi>  i>lan  of  a  telegraph,  01 
u  he  called  it  t»lelofrai>h  or  lellograiik,  by  which  tlM 
signals  rwinvwnt'il  nmnhrni.  the  meaning  of  which 
would  be  found  In  thr  dictionary  prcjiared  for  UM 
system ."— Kiplry  t  Dana :  Arner.  Cyrinp.,  xr.  «*. 

*tel-«  l«gue,  ».  [Gr.  T^X.  (<««)  =  afar  off, 
and  Adyot  (.hflon)  =  a  word.]  A  telegraphic 
message  ;  a  telegiam. 

"  To  try  the  rxiwrlment  of  prnny  trltliyufi  or  me» 
•age*  from  one  part  of  London  to  another."— /'att 
Mall  (liUftUl,  April  22,  1M4. 


boil,  b£y ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  hench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eflst.   ph  =  £ 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  'sion  ^  Bhun ; -tlon, -slon  =  zhun.    -clous, -Uous, -sioua  -  slius.   -We.  -die,  &c.  =  beJ,  del. 
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t£  lem'-e'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  rijA«  (tile)  =  afar  off,  and 
Eng.  meter.]  An  instrument  for  determining 
tlw  distance  of  an  object  whose  linear  dimen- 
sions are  known,  frmu  its  ap|>arfnt  length  or 
lieirflit,  when  viewed  between  two  parallel 
wires  of  a  telescope. 

t«Sl  e  mi  cro  phine,  *.  [Formed  from  tele- 
)  and  micrvpiuiM.] 


.  .., s ;   An  instrument  described  at  the 

Av  ulemie  des  Sciences,  Paris,  Jan.  23,  1886, 
by  M.  E.  Mercadier.    (See  extract.) 

••  By  M«microf>»aM  the  author  understands  a  com. 
hin«d  apparatus  slmulbuieously  producing  the  effects 
of  Uw  microphone  and  the  telephone,  and  leversiule 
Ilk*  th«  latter.  He  has  constructed  instruments  of 
this  kind,  for  which  h«  claims  the  following  adrau. 
lam  over  the  ordinary  microphone:  the  possibility 
of  a  double  mode  of  trausuiissioii  with  the  same  appa- 
ratus ;  reversibility  of  tlie  transmitter,  whereb:  the 
reception  is  greatly  simplified;  reduction  of  the 
uuuilwr  of  organs  on  the  micropbouic  posts,  and 
consequent  diminution  of  the  t.'t.il  resistance  of  the 
•4>par*tiu  on  the  sam«  line.'— .Vaiur*. 

til  e  mi'  cro  scope,  t.  A  newly  invented 
Ameiican  microscope  with  telescopic  ailjust- 
nifiit,  euubling  objects  to  be  seen  much 
magnified  at  a  distance  of  several  feet. 

t*  15n  gi  scope,  ».  [Gr.  T^A*  (tele)  =  afar 
off ;  c'yy"«  (enggus)  =  near,  and  vnoiriia  (skopeo) 
=  to  see.]  An  instrument  combining  the 
powers  of  tlie  telescope  and  microscope. 

ttSl  6-6-dac-tyl-a,  s.  ;>/.    [Gr.  T«A«O« 

(tele  tin)  =  perfect,  and  ibutrvAot  (ilaktulos)  =  a 
finger.] 

Palceont. :  A  division  of  Ungulata  suggested 
by  Nich<>lson(Po/fw>»U.,  ii.  319)  for  the  Cory- 
phodontidee,  in  which  the  feet  are  five-toed, 
at  present  placed  with  the  Perissodactyles. 

til-e  6  log  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  teleology) ;  -ical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  teleology  ;  relating  to  final 
causes. 

"  The  futility  of  the  teleoloffical  argument  may  be 
•een  ill  this,  that  until  we  have  discovered  the  law  of 
wiccmion.  until  the  facts  are  coordinated,  the  as- 
sumption of  a  liual  cause  brings  with  it  no  illumina- 
tion, and  when  the  law  has  been  discovered,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  tinal  cause  brings  no  increase  of  know- 
ledge.'-^ H.  Lrnrm  :  BM.  PhOot  (ed.  1880),  i.  315,  316. 

tSl  e  6  log  -Ic  ol-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  teleologi- 
tal;  -ly.]  In  a  teleological  manner;  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  teleology. 

t*l  6  61  6  gist,  ».  [Eng.  teleology) ;  -is*.] 
One  versed  in  teleology  ;  one  who  investigates 
the  final  cause  or  purpose  of  phenomena,  or 
the  end  for  which  each  has  been  produced. 

til  e  61  -6  gy,  s.     [Gr.  «%*,  T.ACOS  (telos, 
teleos)  —  the  eud,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a    dis- 
course.] 
Philosophy  : 

1.  A  branch  of  metaphysics ;  the  doctrine 
of  final  causes  and  of  the  uses  which  every 
part  of  nature  was  designed  to  subserve  ;  the 
argument  from  design  in  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  The  expression  "final  causes" 
was  introduced  by  Aristotle,  and  the  extension 
which  he  gave  to  the  idea  of  causation  drew 
his  followers  away  from  studying  the  proper 
object  of  physical  science.  Bacon  (de  Aug. 
Scient.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v.)  said  on  the  subject: 
"  Causarum  finaliuin  inquisitio  sterilis  est,  et, 
tan  |iiam  virgo  Deo  consecrata,  uihil  parit" 
(Inquiry  into  final  causes  is  fruitless,  and,  like 
a  virgin  dedicated  to  God,  produces  nothing). 
Tlie  context  shows  that  his  objection  was  not 
to  the  investigation  of  final  causes  in  them- 
selves, but  to  tlie  supposition  that  this  study 
was  a  branch  of  physics.  It  was,  he  said,  the 
"  second  part  of  metaphysics."  His  objection 
to  its  introduction  into  physics  was  not  merely 
that  it  violated  logical  order,  but  that  it 
operated  as  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  study 
of  physical  causes.  Des  Cartes  objected  to 
the  study  of  final  causes,  lielieving  that  to  do 
so  successfully  was  beyond  the  faculties  of 
man  ;  and  most  of  the  French  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  for  various  reasons 
ignored  teleology.  Modern  physical  science 
confines  itself  rigorously,  as  its  name  sug- 
gests, to  the  investigation  of  physical  causes. 
2.  The  doctrine  of  ends  in  morality,  pro- 
dence  or  policy,  and  aesthetics. 

-  Every  art  is  thus  a  Joint  result  of  the  laws  of 
nature  disclosed  by  science,  and  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples  of  what  b.-u  been  called  Ttlmlnyii.  or  the  Doc- 
trine of  Ends,  which,  Iwrrowing  the  language  of  the 
German  metaphysicians,  may  also  be  termed,  not 
improperly,  the  principles  of  Practical  Reason."— 
MM  :  Logic,  bit.  vt.  ch.  xii.,  i  6. 

tel  e-o-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  re'v«*  (teleos),  T«'A<-IO? 
(teltios)  =  com  plete,  perfect,  and  ^>  vrov  (phuto  n) 
=  a  plant.] 


Siol. :  A  plant  composed  of  a  number  of 
cells  arranged  in  tissues. 

"  A  tree  is  an  assemblage  of  numerous  united  shoots. 
One  of  these  great  <«/«<>/A</<«<  is  thus  an  HggreijHte  of 
aggregates  of  aggregates  vt  units,  which  severally  re- 
semble protophyles  in  their  sizes  and  structures."— 
a.  Siiencer:  Prin.  BioL  led.  1SH),  i.  109. 

teT-S-i-sanr,  s.     [TELEOSAURUS.]    A  fossil 
saurian  of  the  genus  Teleosaurus. 

"  The  Trlfotuun  were  preceded  by  Belodon."— Phil- 
tipt:  Qeotofin  led  1880).  i.  oil 

t  tel-e-o'-sau'-rl'-a,  «.  pi.    [TELEOSAURUS.] 

Palceont. :  A  group  of  fossil  Crocodiles, 
usually  merged  in  the  Mesosuchia  of  Huxley, 
or  the  Amphicoelia  of  Owen. 

tel-S-O'-sau'-rl-an,  s.    [TELEOSAURIA.]   Any 
individual  of  the'Teleosauria  (q.v.). 

11  Has  large  pneliichryinal  vacuities  like  a  Teleo- 
Muritin."— Quart.  Jou.ru.  deal.  Sac.,  xxxi.  431. 

tel  e  6  sau  -r us,   s.      [Gr.  r«!A<os  (teleos)  — 
perfer.t,  and  o-oiipo?  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Mesosuchia.  The 
jaws  are  very  elongated,  and  have  many  conical 
teeth  like  those  of  the  modern  Gavials.  The 
dermal  scales  are  large,  strong,  and  solid. 
From  the  Fuller's  Earth.  Species  numerous. 

tel'-5-OSt,  s.    [TELEOSTEI.]    A  teleostean. 

tel-e-6s'-te  -an,  s.  &  a.    [TELEOSTEI.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Zool. :  Any  member  of  the  order  TELEOSTB: 
(q.v.). 

B.  Asadj. :  OforpertainingtotheTeleostei. 

tel-e -ds'-te-i,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  re\eos  (teleos),  T«A««>? 
(teleios)  =  perfect,  and  oaTtov  (osteon)  —  a  bone.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  In  modern  classifications  a  sub- 
class including  the  majority  of  the  existing 
species.     They  correspond  broadly  with  the 
Osseous  Fishes  of  Cuvier,  and  the  Ctenoidei 
and  Cycl»idei  of  Agassiz.     Heart  with  a  non- 
contractile  arterial  bulb ;   intestine  without 
spiral  valve  ;  optic  nerve  decussating  ;  skele- 
ton well  ossified,  with  biconcave  vertebrae ; 
tail  homocercal  (though  in  early  stages  of  its 
development  it  has  a  heterocercal  form).  They 
are  usually  protected  by  thin,  imbricating 
ctenoid  or  cycloid  scales,  sometimes  by  bony 
plates,  whilst  in  some  the  skin  is  naked.    The 
gills  are  free,  with  one  external  opening  pro- 
tected by  a  gill-cover.     As  arranged  by  Dr. 
Gunther,  the  Teleostei  are  divided  into  six 
orders  :  (1)  Acanthopterygii  (sub-divided  into 
Perciformes,  Beryciformes,  Kurtiformes,  Poly- 
nemiformes,      Sciaeuiformes,      Xiphiiformes, 
Trichiuriformes,  Cotto-Scombriformes,  Gobii- 
formes,  Blenniifornes,  Mugiliformes,  Gastros- 
teiformes,   Centrisciformes,   Goliiesocifurmes, 
Chauniformes,   Labyriuthibrancliii,   Lophoti- 
formes,  Tseniiformes,  and  Notacanthi formes); 

(2)  Acanthopterygii     Pharyngognathi  ;     (3) 
Anacantliini  (sub-divided  into  Gadoidei  and 
Pleuronectoidei) ;  (4)  Physostomi ;  (5)  Lopho- 
branchii ;  and  (6)  Plectognathi.     In  Miiller's 
classification,  tlie  Teleostei  were  also  made  a 
sub-class    with    six    orders :    (1)  Acantliop- 
teri  ;  (2)  Ana(;anthini  (Sub-brachii,  Apodes) ; 

(3)  Pharyngognathi  (Acanthopterygii,  Mala- 
copterygii);    (4)    Physostomi    (Abdominales, 
Apodes) ;  (o)  Plectognathi ;  and  (6)  Lopho- 
branchii. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  Teleostei  appear  first  in 
the    Chalk,  but    the    majority   of   the  fossil 
genera  are  of  Tertiary  age. 

tel-e-6-zo'-  on  (pi.  tel  e  6  zo  -a),  «.    [Gr. 

T«'A«OS  (teleos),  re'Aeios  (teleias)  =  cou'iplete,  per- 
fect, and  cjwov  (zoon)  =  a.n  animal.] 

Biol. :  An  animal  composed  of.  a  number  of 
cells  arranged  in  tissues. 

"  Tt  is  among  the  Protozoa  that  there  occur  numer- 
ous cases  of  vital  activity  displayed  by  specks  of  pro- 
toplasm ;  and  from  the  minute  anatomy  of  all  crea- 
tures above  these  up  to  the  Telemoa,  are  drawn  the 
numerous  proofs  that  non-cellular  tissues  may  arise 
by  direct  metamorphosis  of  structureless  colloidal 
substance."— a.  Spencer:  Prin.  Biol.  (ed.  1864),  ii.  77. 

tS-lep'-a-th#,  s.      [Gr.  •njAe  (tele)  =  afar  off, 

and  Trades  (pntiros)  =  in  sympathy  with,  but 

suffering.]      The  feeling  or  experiencing  of 

sensations  at  a  distance  from  another  person. 

"  Telepathy  occurs,  it  appears,  when  the  mind  of 

one  human  being  affects  the  mind  of  another  human 

being,  hut  not  through  any  of  the  recognised  channels 

of  sense.    If  the  inind  of  the  reader  of  this  article 

could  cause  the  mind  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  lie 

violently  and  automatically  impressed  with  a  vision 

of  the  '  Daily  News'  of  yesterday,  that  would  be  tele- 

path*."—l>ailv  Hem,  Nov.  6,  1886. 

tel  -e-phone,  s.  Gr.  rijAe  (tfle)  —  alar  off,  and 
^xutoj  (phone)  —  a  sound  ;  voice.) 


Physics:  An  instrument  for  transmitting 
sounds  or  speech  to  distances  where  such 
would  be  inaudible  through  aerial  sound- 
waves. This  definition  excludes  speaking 
tubes,  which  act  simply  by  preserving  and 
concentrating  sound-waves.  Telephonic  ac- 
tion depends  upon  the  fact  that  sound-wavea 
in  air  are  capable  of  communicating  vibrations 
to  a  stretched  membrane,  and  if  by  any  means 
such  vibrations  can  be  transmitted  with  true 
resemblance  to  another  membrane  at  any 
distance,  such  receiving  membrane  will  re- 
produce the  sound.  Tliis  capacity  of  a  simple 
vibrating  membrane  to  reproduce  the  most 
complicated  sounds,  as  of  speech,  is  in  reality 
tlie  greatest  mystery  connected  with  the 
matter;  all  else  relates  to  the  mechanism  of 
transmission  only.  The  essential  nature  of 
the  operation  is 
well  shown  in  the 
common  toy  tele- 
phone sold  in  the 

streets,  in   which  TOY  TELEPHONE. 

the  floors  of  two 

small  tin  cups  consist  of  stretched  membranes, 
or  even  of  paper.  The  two  membranes  are  con- 
nected by  a  long  piece  of  twine.  If  now  one 
cup  be  held  to  the  mouth  and  spoken  into, 
the  voice  communicates  vibrations  to  the 
membrane.  Thestretched twinecommumcates 
similar  vibrations  to  the  membrane  of  the 
other  cup,  and  if  its  cavity  be  held  to  the  ear 
the  sounds  will  be  heard.  This  is  a  true 
mechanical  telephone.  The  term  is  moie  com- 
monly applied  to  the  electrical  telephonic 
apparatus  so  much  used  in  modern  life,  bub 
the  principle  is  precisely  similar.  Such  ap- 
paratus generally  belongs  to  one  of  two  main 
classes.  The  true  inventor  of  the  first  was 
undoubtedly  Philip  Reis,  who  showed,  in 
18til,  that  variations  in  an  electric  current 
caused  by  a  vibrating  membrane  could  repro- 
duce the  necessary  vibrations.  Reis  in  this 
way  transmitted  musical  sounds  and  even 
words  ;  but  his  apparatus  was  imperfect,  and 
it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Graham  Bell  to  perfect 
that  which  is  still  commonly  used  and  known 
as  the  Bell  telephone,  though  it  is  the  nearly 
unanimous  opinion  of  electricians  that  Bell's 
patent  has  been  held  by  courts  of  law  to  cover 
far  more  ground  than  is  really  due  to  him, 
much  to  the  public  detriment  and  to  the  hin- 
drance of  progress.  Bell's  telephone  and  ita 
action  may  be  understood  on  reference  to  the, 


BELL  S  TELEPHONE. 


diagram,  where  d  is  a  cylindrical  steel  magnet, 
surrounded  at  one  end  by  a  coil  of  wire,  o, 
whose  ends  are  connected  by  the  wires  e  e  with 
the  circuit,  or  line-wire.  It  will  now  be  under- 
stood [MAGNETISM]  that  any  change  in  the 
power  of  the  magnet  will  cause  currents  in  this 
wire.  Near,  but  not  touching,  the  magnet's  end 
is  stretched  a  very  thin  sheet  of  iron,  6  b,  as  a 
membrane,  which  is  spoken  to  through  the 
mouthpiece  c.  Thus  made  to  vibrate,  the 
iron  membrane  approaches  toand  recedes  from 
the  magnet ;  and  as  it  acts  towards  this  as 
an  armature,  tending  to  close  the  magnetic 
circuit,  the  effect  is  to  produce  fluctuating 
degrees  of  free  magnetism,  which  again  pro- 
duce fluctuating  or  undulating  currents  in. 
the  line-wire.  But  if  these  fluctuating  cur- 
rents are  received  in  a  precisely  similar  instru- 
ment, they  in  its  coil  produce  variable  mag- 
netic force  in  the  magnet,  and  this  reproduces 
vibrations  inthesecond  iron  membrane,  which 
reproduce  the  sound.  The  second  class  of 
instruments  are  based  upon  the  Microphone 
(q.v.).  If  part  of  a  galvanic  current  is  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  pieces  of  matter  (prefer- 
ably charcoal)  in  loose  contact,  variations  in 
the  current  produce  variations  in  the  contact 
pressure  of  the  loose  pieces,  and  the  converse. 
Hence,  instead  of  a  vibrating  membrane 
causing  undulating  currents  by  means  of  a 
magnet  as  in  the  Bell  method,  it  may  abut 
against  such  a  series  of  mere  contacts,  and 
thus  cause  an  undulating  or  variable  current 
which  again  is  capable  of  the  converse  action. 
A  microphone  is  thus  capable,  with  more  or 
less  modification,  of  being  used  as  a  tele- 
phone, and  the  employment  of  either  method 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t» 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  care,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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is  a  question  of  practical  conditions.  The 
Bell  telephone  is  independent  of  any  lat- 
tery, being  self-acting ;  but  its  feeble  cur- 
rents are  incapable  of  transmitting  speech  to 
a  distance ;  hence  most  of  the  modifications 
in  magnetic  telephones  have  had  the  design 
of  increasing  the  power,  as  by  using  both  poles 
of  the  magnet,  and  in  other  ways.  The  micro- 
phone, on  the  other  hand,  uses  the  power  of 
a  battery  in  its  circuit,  but  in  some  respects 
appears  less  delicately  sensitive  than  the  free 
membrane.  There  are  various  forms  of  tele- 
phone in  use,  employing  different  sources  of 
electric  power,  and  the  instrument  has  been 
made  available  at  distances  of  a  thousand 
miles  or  more. 

telephone-booth,  *.  A  email  closet 
In  which,  for  privacy,  a  telephone  is  frequently 
located. 

telephone-line,  «.  A  line  of  wire 
forming  the  medium  of  an  electric  circuit 
whereby  telephone  communication  is  estab- 
lished between  two  or  mote  points. 

teT-e-phone,  v.t.  & i.    [TELEPHONE,  *.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  send,  communicate,  transmit, 
or  reproduce  as  sounds,  a  message,  or  the 
like,  by  means  of  a  telephone. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  send,  transmit,  or  repro- 
duce sounds,  a  message,  or  the  like,  by  means 
of  a  telephone. 

tei-e"  phon'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  telephone),  s. ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  telephone ;  communi- 
cated, transmitted,  or  reproduced  by  means 
of  the  telephone. 

te  leph  on  1st,  *.  [Eng.  telephone);  -ist.] 
A  person  versed  in  the  telephone ;  one  who 
operates  a  telephone. 

tel  e  phon  6  graph,  «.  A  receiving  in- 
strument for  recording  a  telephonic  message. 

t£-lgph'-$-ny,  «.  [Eng.  telephone):  -y.} 
The  art  or  practice  of  transmitting  or  repro- 
ducing sounds,  communications,  &c,,  by 
means  of  the  telephone. 

t  tel  e  phor  -I  dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tele- 
phor(it&);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entrn. :  A  family  of  Beetles,  now  reduced 
to  the  sub-family  Telephorinse  (q.v.). 

tel  S-phd'-ri '-n»,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tele- 
phor(ut);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ITUK.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Lampyridse,  more 
elongated  and  narrower  than  the  typical  Lain- 
pyrinse.  The  legs  are  also  longer ;  the  head 
is  not  covered  by  the  prothorax.  World-wide 
in  distribution.  One  genus,  which  connects 
the  Telephorinse  with  the  Lampyriue,  is  lu- 
minous. 

tel  S-phbr'-i-um,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  telephorut 
(q.v.)T] 

PaUeont. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera  akin  to 
Teleplmrus  (q.v.),  from  the  Purbeck  beds. 

te  leph  or  us,  *.  [Gr.  re'Aos  (telot)  =  end, 
and  4>opo;  (jAoros)  —  bearing.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  TelephorinsB 
/q.v.).  Tliey  are  known  to  children,  from 
their  colours,  as  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  They 
are  seen  in  meadows  on  pl.-mts,  but  are  car- 
nivorous. According  to  De  Geer,  the  female 
sometimes  devours  the  male.  Twenty-four 
species  are  British. 

tel-eY'-pS-ton,  *.  [Or.  T^Af  (tlU)  =  far  off, 
and  fprreroi/  (herpttrm)  =  a  reptile,  a  creeping 
thing ;  ipiru  (A*r/«)  =  to  creep.] 

PaUeonl.:  A  genus  of  Lacertilia,  founded 
by  Mantell  on  remains  of  a  reptile  which  he 
called  TelerjKloti  elginense,  discovered  in  1851 
by  Mr.  Patrick  Dun"  in  Spynie,  near  Elgin,  in 
light-coloured  sandstone,  once  referred  by 
some  geol'igists  to  the  Upper  Devonian,  but 
now  held  to  be  Triassic.  The  dentition 
seems  to  have  been  acrodont,  and  it  differed 
from  most  existing  lizards  merely  in  having 
anipliicwlous  vertebrae.  (Quar.  Jour.  Gtcf. 
Sue.,  viii.  100.) 

tel  6  ryth'-rfn,  *.  [Lat  tel(lus)  =  the  earth, 
and  Eng.  erythrin.} 

Cheat. :  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
orsellinic  ether  when  the  ether,  dissolved  In 
hot  water,  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  several 
months.  (Watts.) 

tel  6  scope,  s.  [Gr.  TJJA«  (tfle)  =  afar  off ; 
VKOTTCW  (skopeo)  =  to  see,  to  observe.  ] 


Optical  Instruments :  An  instrument  for  mag- 
nifying distant  objects  so  as  to  make  them 
look  nearer  the  eye  than  they  actually  are. 
Its  essential  parts  are :  an  object  glass  or  a 
concave  mirror  to  render  the  rays  of  light 
convergent,  and  form  an  image  of  the  object, 
and  an  eyepiece  to  magnify  it  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  microscope.  About  A.D.  1000,  Gerbert 
of  Auvergne  viewed  the  stars  through  a  tube 
in  which,  however,  there  were  no  lenses. 
Roger  Bacon  seems  to  have  known  that 
lenses  in  combination  had  a  magnifying 
power.  Dr.  Dee,  in  1570,  speaks  of  "per- 
spective glasses,"  apparently  used  in  war  to 
survey  the  enemy's  forces.  Jansen  and  Lip- 
persheim,  Lippershey,  or  Laprey,  spectHcle- 
makers  at  Middelburg,  and  Jacob  Adriansz 
or  Metius,  seem  to  have  first  become  aware 
of  the  power  of  instruments  constructed 
like  the  modern  telescope,  and,  on  Oct.  2, 
1608,  Lippershey  offered  to  the  States-Gene- 
ral three  instruments  "with  which  one  can 
see  to  a  distance."  Galileo,  hearing  of  this, 
divined  how  the  result  was  effected,  and 
constructed  the  Galilean  telescope  which  had 
a  double  concave  eyepiece,  and  made  many 
astronomical  discoveries  with  it,  including 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  His  telescope  is 
still  well  known  in  the  familiar  opera-glass. 
Kepler  first  pointed  out  the  advantage  of 
making  telescopes  with  two  convex  lenses, 
and  Scheiner  carried  the  suggestion  into 
practice  in  1650.  De  Kheita  made  a  tele- 
scope with  three  lenses,  and  another  of  the 
binocular  type.  Huyghens  made  a  telescope 
of  123  feet  focal  length,  only  the  object 
glass  of  which  was  in  a  short  tube,  and 
his  was  not  the  largest  one  existing.  The 
unwieldy  character  of  these  huge  instruments 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  reflecting  tele- 
scope, of  which  four  types  arose.  The  Gregor- 
ian telescope  was  invented  by  James  Gregory 
in  1663,  the  Cassegrainian  telescope  by  Casse- 
grain  in  1672,  the  Newtonian  telescope  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  in  1669,  and  the  Herschelian 
telescope  by  Sir  William  Herschel  about  1779. 
Telescopes,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  two  leading 
kinds — Redacting  and  Reflecting  telescopes : 
in  the  former  the  image  is  formed  by  refrac- 
tion through  an  object  glass,  in  the  latter 
by  means  of  a  concave  mirror  or  speculum. 
A  refracting  telescope  in  the  simplest  form 
consists  of  a  double  convex  lens  (the  object 
glass),  and  a  second  and  smaller  lens,  also 
doubly  convex  (called  the  eye -piece).  To 
render  a  telescope  achromatic,  the  object 
glass  is  made  double  or  triple,  and  the  eye- 
piece is  generally  composed  of  two  lenses 
adapted  to  each  other.  Not  only  does  a  tele- 
scope magnify  objects,  but  it  collects  and 
concentrates  upon  the  eye  a  greater  amount 
of  light  than  would  enter  the  organ  if  unas- 
sisted, and  the  larger  the  object  glass  the 
greater  in  both  respects  is  the  power  of  the 
telescope;  and  a  friendly  rivalry  exists  be- 
tween civilized  nations  as  to  which  shall 
possess  the  most  powerful  telescope.  The 
size  of  the  object  gla.-s  in  refracting  telescopes 
has  steadily  increased  within  recent  years, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  skill  of  Mr.  Alvan 
CUrk,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  his  lens  of  30  inches 
diameter,  made  for  the  Russian  astronomers, 
was  considered  the  finality  of  accomplishment ; 
but  since  then  he  bus  made  a  36-inch  glass, 
now  in  the  Lick  observatory  telescope  at 
Mount  Hamilton,  Cal.,  and  is  engaged  on  a 
40-inch  lens  designed  for  the  Yerkes  telescope, 
to  be  placed  in  an  observatory  at  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.,  seventy-five  miles  north  of  Chicago 
Lord  Howe's  great  reflecting  telescope  has  a 
reflector  of  nix  feet  in  diameter,  and  can 
magnify  an  object  407  times  without  rendering 
it  less  bright  than  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye. 
A  refracting,  astronomical  telescope,  having 
the  eye-piece  of  a  single  lens,  or  of  a  pair 
of  lenses,  does  not  reverse  the  image  formed 
by  the  object-glass,  and  therefore  exhibits 
objects  inverted,  which  does  not  much  matter 
in,  astronomical  observation.  A  terrestrial 
telescope,  for  looking  at  objects  on  the  earth, 
has  an  eye-piece  with  two  more  lensptt  than  an 
astronomical  one;  it  therefore  invert*  the 
image  and  exhibits  object*  erect.  [ACHROMATIC- 
TELESCOPE.) 

telescope  carp, «.    [TELESCOPE-FISH.! 
telescope-fish,  telescope-carp,  «. 

Ichthy. :  The  most  highly-priznl  of  the 
many  varieties  of  Cyprinut  (Onuwt'iw)  ou- 
roiux,  the  gold-fish.  The  dorsal  fin  IH  absent, 
the  tail  is  much  enlarged,  suit-triangular  or 


tri-lobflte,  and  the  eyes,  which  are  large  «"4 
protruding,  are  set  in  pedicels. 

telescope-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  The  dipterous  genus  Diopsis(q.r.X 

telescope-shell, .«. 

Zool. :  Cerlthium  telescopium.  [CERITHLUXS.! 

teT-e-scope,  v.t.  &  i.    [TELESCOPE.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  drive  or  force  the  parts  of 
into  each  other,  like  the  sliding  joints  of  a 
pocket  telescope;  said  chiefly  of  railway 
carriages  or  other  vehicles  which  come  into 
collision.  (Co/tog.) 

"Several  of  the  wagons  were  Metroped,  and  much 
damage  was  done  to  the  rolliug  stock."— Daily  Ttl»- 
graph,  Jan.  10, 1888. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  move  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  movable  joints  or  slides  of  a  pocket 
telescope ;  specifically,  to  run  or  be  driven 
together,  so  that  the  one  partially  enters  or 
is  forced  into  the  other ;  as,  The  carriages 
telescoped. 

tel  e  scop  Ic,  tel  e  scop-ic-al,a.  [Eng. 
telescope);  ic;  icul.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  telescope;   per- 
formed by  the  aid  of  a  telescope ;  as,  telescopic 
observations. 

2.  Seen  or  discoverable  only  by  the  help  of 
a  telescope. 

"There  are  microscopical  corpuscle*  in  bodies,  a* 
there  are  MtKopical  stars  in  the  heavens,  neither  of 
which  can  be  discovered  without  the  help  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  glasses."— B-Mngltnlu :  Euay  L, 

3.  Seeing  to  a  great  distance ;  far-seeing ; 
far-reaching. 

"  Turn  eastward  now,  and  Fancy  shall  apply 
To  your  weak  sight  her  trlvicupic  eye. 

Cowjwr  .'  Tntt\,  M. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  extension  by  means 
of  joints  sliding  one  within  the  other,  like  the 
tube  of  a  pocket  telescope. 

EL  Mach, :  Constructed  or  composed  of 
concentric  tubes.  (See  compounds.) 

telescopic-boiler, «. 

Steam :  A  boiler  formed  of  several  concentric 
cylindrical  portions. 

telescopic-chimney, «. 

Naut.:  A  chimney  which  is  in  sections 
slipping  into  each  other,  to  be  lowered  in 
time  of  action,  or,  in  certain  river-steamers, 
in  passing  beneath  bridges. 

telescopic-Jack,  ».  A  screw-jack,  in 
•which  the  lifting  head  is  raised  by  the  action 
of  two  screws  having  reversed  threads,  one 
working  within  the  other,  and  both  sinking 
or  telescoping  within  the  base.  By  this 
differential  arrangement  greater  power  is  ob- 
tained. 

telescopic-lens,  s.  A  compound  lens 
suited  for  the  eye  or  object-glass  of  a  telescope. 
Terrestrial  telescopes,  or  spy-glasses,  have 
two  lenses  more  than  astronomical  telescopes, 
enabling  an  object  to  be  seen  in  its  natural 
instead  of  an  inverted  position. 

tel-6-sc6p'-Io-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Ultscopiedli 
•ty.J 

L  By  means  of  a  telescope. 
2.  In  manner  of  a  telescope. 

"  As  many  as  four  wagons  nearly  MMcnpfctttfy  stOT* 
la  were  heaped  ou  top  of  each  other."—  Daily  TM»- 
graph,  Jan.  10,  IBM. 

tSl-e'-scop'-I-form,  a.  [Eng.  UUteope,  and 
form.}  Having  the  form  or  construction  of  a 
telescope. 

t£-leV-CO-pJst,  .1.  [Eng.  teletcorte);  -lit.} 
One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  telescope  for 
astronomical  purposes. 

tel-S-sco-pI-um,  f.  [Mod.  Lav  =  a  tele- 
scope.] 

jtstron.:  A  southern  constellation,  esta- 
blished by  Lacaille.  It  is  surrounded  by  Ara. 
Pavo,  Sagittarius,  and  Ophiuchus.  Its  largest 
star  is  only  of  the  fourth  magnitude. 

*  Tclescopium  Hcrscholl,  «. 

Astron. :  Herschel's  Telescope  ;  a  constella- 
tion named  after  Sir  Win.  Herschel.  It  Is  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  between  Gemini, 
Lynx,  and  Auriga.  It  is  not  now  generally 
admitted. 

t£-lesV-c6-py,  ».  [Eng.  t«U»cop(t);  -y.}  The 
art  or  science  of  constructing  or  using  the 
telescope. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  cnorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -ing* 
-tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun :   tion.  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,    tioua,   sious  -  thus,   -bio,  -die,  Ate.  =  bel,  del. 


telesia— telltale 


t£l~e  -81  a,  *.  [Or.  rt Ae'o-ios  (Ulesios)  =  finish- 
ing, completing ;  Fr.  telesie.]  ~ 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  HaUy  to  the  pure 
•varieties  of  sapphire  (q.v.). 

*  t&'-esm,  *.  [Gr.  T*'A«o-Ma  (telesma)  =  an  in- 
cantation.] A  kind  of  amulet  or  magical 
charm  ;  a  talisman  (q.v.). 

•tel  CB  mat  Ic.  "  tel  e?  mat -Jc  aL  a. 
(Gr.  T*A«<rfia  (telesma),  genit.  TfA«ro>aTO« 
(teUsmatos)  =  an  incantation.]  Of  or  pertain- 
iiiK  to  telesras  or  talismans ;  talismanie. 

•  ttit-e?  mat  Ic-al-ly,   adv.      [Ei.g.    tele* 
matical ;    -ly.]      By   means  of    telesms    or 
talismans. 

"  This  i»rt  of  Fortune  found  out.  was  mysteriously 
included  In  statue  of  brass,  telesmatically  prepared. 
— angary  :  Motet  on  Scripture,  p.  3i 

t£l-e  spec  tro  scope,  *.  [Eng.  telescope), 
and  spectroscope.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  observing  the 
light  from  the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  for 
ascertaining  their  physical  condition  and  the 
composition  of  their  atmospheres.  It  con- 
sists of  a  spectroscope  placed  at  the  end  of 

•  telescope,  and  containing  two  prisms,  while 
the  image  of  the  star  is  brought  to  the  slit 
of  th?  spectroscope,  which  is  o..e  three-hun- 
dredth part  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

t5l-6-»ter'-S-6-sc6pe,  *.  [Or.  iTJAe  (tile'), 
=  afur  off,  and  Eng.  stereoscope  (q.v.).]  An 
instrument  described  by  Helmholtz,  in  1857, 
for  producing  an  appearance  of  relief  in  the 
objects  of  a  landscape  at  moderate  distances. 
It  consists  of  a  frame  on  which  are  set  at  a 
convenient  distance — say  4i  feet— apart  two 
plane  mirrors  at  an  angle  of  45°,  which 
rewave  the  rays  of  light  from  the  objects ; 
these  are  reflected  to  two  central  mirrors, 
forming  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  first, 
in  which  they  are  viewed  by  the  eye.  The 
effect  produced  is  the  same  as  if  the  eyes  o{ 
the  observer  were  at  the  same  distance  apart 
as  the  two  larger  mirrors.  When  objects  at 
a  great  distance  are  viewed,  they  do  not 
appear  in  strong  relief,  but  rather  as  if  de- 
tached from  the  general  landscape. 

•tS-l&r-tfc,  « te-lgs'-tlck,  o.    [Gr.  TAo« 

(telos)  =  the  end.]  Pertaining  to  the  final  end 
or  purpose ;  tending  or  serving  to  the  end  or 
finish. 

•  te'-leV-tlch,  ».    [Gr.  T«AO*  (telos)  =  the  end, 
and  <ni\<K  (stichos)  =  a  row,  a  verse.]  A  poem, 
in  which  the  final  letters  of  each  line  make  up 

•  name. 

tel-e-thu  -sa,  s.   [Lat.  =  the  mother  of  Iphis. 
(Ovid:  Met.,'iii.  682.)] 
Zool.  :  A  synonym  of  Arenicola  (q.v.). 

tel-S-thu -fi-dse,  s.  p«.  [Mod.Lat.t«fe«ftMs(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Areni- 
oolidse  (q.v.). 

tel-fair  -I-a,  *.  [Named  after  Mr.  Telfair, 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  garden  at  Mauri- 
tius.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Nhandirobese.  Known 
species  two,  Telfairiapedata  [  JOLI  FFI  A],  a  wood- 
climber,  with  a  stem  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
feet  long,  growing  in  Zanzibar;  and  T.  oc- 
cidentalis,  from  Western  Africa,  where  it  is 
cultivated  for  the  seeds,  which  are  eaten. 
When  expressed  they  yield  a  bland  oil. 

teT-f  6rd,  i.  Originally  Telford  pavement ;  a 
pavement  invented  by  Thomw  Telford  (1757- 
1834),  a  Scotch  engineer,  and  consisting  of 
large  broken  stones,  packed  with  smaller  onei, 
the  whole  covered  with  a  fine  layer  rolled  hard 
and  smooth. 

teT-  f  drd-ize,  ».  To  make  (a  road)  accord- 
ing to  Tel  ford's  method.  [See  TELFORD,  ».] 

tel'-fo,  a.  [Gr.  rrto*  (teles)  =  the  end.]  De- 
noting the  final  end  or  purpose.  [ECBATIC.] 

Te-Un'-ga,  *.    [See  clef,  of  compound.] 
Telinga-potato,  «. 

Hot. :  AmorphophaUus  campanulatus,  culti- 
vated in  the  Telinga  or  Telugu  country  for 
its  edible  roots  or  tubers. 

te-li'-nl,  ».  [Native  name  (?).]  (See  etym. 
and  componnd.) 


telini  fly.  «. 

Entom. :  Mylabris  cicAorii,  plentiful  in 
most  parts  of  India.  It  has  been  strongly 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  cuutharides. 

tell,  *  teUe,  *  tell  en  (pa.  t.  *  tellde,  *  telde, 
told,  *  tolde,  pa.  par.  told),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
tellan  (pa.  t.  tealde,  pa.  par.  teald)  =  to  count, 
to  nanate,  from  talu—&  tale,  a  number; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  tellen,  from  tal  =  &  fcilc  ;  Irel. 
telja,  from  tula ;  Dan.  talle,  from  tal ;  Sw. 
tiilja,  from  tal;  Ger.  zahlen,  from  zahl.} 
[TALE.] 

A.  Trantitirf: 

1.  To  count,  to  enumerate,  to  reckon. 

"And  some  grow  rich  by  telling  lies. 
And  some  by  telling  money." 

Praed  :  Chaunt  of  the  Brazen  Head. 

2.  To  express  in  words ;  to  communicate, 
to  utter,  to  say. 

"  I  will  not  eat  until  I  have  told  my  errand."— Qenetit 
xxiv.  83. 

3.  To  narrate,  to  relate,  to  rehearse. 

•Til  tell  you  my  dream."— Shakesp. :  Merry  Wivet, 
ULS. 

4.  To  make  known  by  words ;  to  divulge, 
to  disclose,  to  confess,  to  acknowledge. 

"  Tell  it  not  in  Oath."-2  Samuel  L  20. 

*  5.  To  explain,  to  solve. 

"  Whoso  asked  her  for  his  wife, 
His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life." 

Shakesp.  :  Pertclet,  Prol.  S8. 

6.  With  a  personal  object : 

(1)  To  give  information  or  instruction  to. 

"  I  told  him  of  myself." 

Hhakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

(2)  To  order,  to  direct;  to  give  orders  or 
directions  to  :  as,  He  told  you  to  stay  here. 

7.  To  discern  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  or 
declare ;  to  distinguish,  to  decide,  to  deter- 
mine, to  answer,  to  indicate  :  as,  I  cannot  tell 
one  from  the  other. 

*  8.  To  publish,  to  proclaim,  to  declare. 

"  And  othere  seiden,  be  semeth  to  be  a  teller  of  newe 
feendis,  for  he  teelde  to  hem  Jhesu  and  the  ayhen- 
risyng."—  Wycliffe:  DeditfMli. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  an  account ;  to  make  or  give  a 
report ;  to  speak. 

"  That  I  may .  .  .  tttt  of  all  thy  wondrous  works."— 
Psalm  xxvi.  7. 

2.  To  play  the  informer ;  to  tell  tales ;  to 
inform,  to  blab  :  as,  If  he  does  so,  I'll  tell. 
(Colloq.) 

3.  To  take  effect ;   to  produce  a   marked 
effect :  as,  Every  shot  told. 

If  1.  I  can  tell  you :  Trust  me ;  I  can  assure 
you.  (Colloq.) 

"They  are  burs,  /  can  tell  yvu."—SkaJceip. :  Trail  in 
t  Cressidn.  ill.  2. 

2.  To  tell  of: 

(1)  To  declare,  to  proclaim,  to  speak  of,  to 
mention. 

(2)  To  inform  on  or  against ;  to  tell  tales  of. 
(Colloq.) 

3.  To  tell  off:  To  count  off;  to  select  or 
detach  for  some  special  duty. 

"  Were  told  off  to  preserve  a  way  clear  of  obstacles 
for  the  competitors."— Daily  Telegraph,  July  S,  1885. 

4.  To  tell  on:  To  inform  against;  to  tell 
of.    (Colloq.) 

"David  saved  neither  man  nor  woman  alive,  to 
bring  tidings  to  Gat  h,  saying,  Lest  they  should  tell  on 
<u. "— 1  Samuel  xxvii.  11. 

5.  To  tell  one's  beads :  [BEAD]. 

6.  To  tell  tip :  To  count  up ;  to  tell ;  to 
amount  or  increase  so  as  to  produce  a  certain 
effect. 

*  tell,  ».    [TELL,  v.]    That  which  is  told ;  a 

tale. 


*  tell-clock,  s.    An  idler. 

"  Is  there  no  mean  between  busy-bodies  and  tell- 
clockt  I "—  Ward  :  Sermont,  p.  131. 

"teT-la-ble,  a.    [Eng.  tell;  -able.]    Capable 
of  being  told. 

tel'-len,  s.    [TELLINA.]    Any  individual  of  the 
family  Tellinidse.    (See  extract.) 

"The  Tetlnit  are  found  in  all  seas,  chiefly  in  the 
littoral  and  lamiuariau  zones ;  they  frequent  sandy 
bottoms  or  sandy  mud,  burying  beneath  the  surface  ; 
a  few  species  inhabit  estuaries  and  rivers.  Their 
valves  are  often  richly  coloured  and  ornamented  with 
finely  sculptured  lines."—  Woodward :  Mollusca  (ed. 
Tate),  p.  480. 

tell'-er,  s.    [Eng.  tell,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tells,  narrates,  or  communi- 


cates the  knowledge  of  something;   ail   Jo- 
former. 

"  The  nature  of  l«il  news  infects  the  teller.' 

ShoArtp. .  Antony  <t  Cleopatra,  1.  2. 

2.  One  who  numbers  or  counts ;  one  who 
tells  or  counts  votes;  specif.,  one  of  two 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
appointed,  one  on  each  side,  by  the  Speaker 
to  count  or  tell  the  votes  in  a  division  for  and 
against  a  motion.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
one  for  the  ayes  and  one  for  the  noes  are 
associated  to  check  each  other  in  the  telling. 

*  3.  An  officer  of  the  exchequer,  formerly 
also  called  a  tallier.  [TALLY.]  They  were 
four  in  number ;  their  business  was  to  receive 
all  moneys  due  to  the  king,  and  give  the  clerk 
of  the  pell  a  bill  to  charge  him  therewith; 
they  also  paid  all  persons  any  money  payable 
to  them  by  the  king,  by  warrant  from  the 
auditor  of  the  receipt ;  and  also  made  books 
of  receiptsand  payments  which  they  delivered 
to  the  lord  treasurer.  The  office  was  abolished 
by  4  &  5  Will.  IV.,  c.  15,  and  their  duties 
are  now  performed  by  a  comptroller-general 
of  the  receipt  and  issue  of  the  exchequer. 

4.  An  officer  in  a  bank,  whose  duty  is  to 
receive  and  pay  money  over  the  counter. 

telT-er-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  teller;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  employment  of  a  teller. 

tel'- II -a,  s.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  feZhts  =  the 
earth.  "(See  def.)] 

Ichthy. :  A  pseudo-genus  of  CyiMnodontidse, 
erected  for  the  reception  of  such  species  of 
the  type-genus  Cyprinodon  as  have  lost  their 
ventral  fins,  either  from  living  in  limited 
localities  or  from  their  habit  of  concealing 
themselves  in  the  mud.  (Giinther:  Study  o) 
Fishes,  p.  615.) 

tel-li'-na,  s.  [Gr.  TeAAii/i)  (telline)  =  a  kind 
of  shell-fish.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  The  type-genus  of  Telli- 
nidse (q.v.).  Shell  ovate,  oblong,  rounded  in 
front,  angular  behind ;  valves  smooth  or 
marked  with  radiating  striae.  The  animals 
have  the  power  of  leaping  from  the  bottom 
by  means  of  their  muscular  foot.  The  genus 
is  cosmopolitan,  most  abundant  in  the  tropics; 
more  than  300  species  have  been  described. 
Fossil  species  170,  from  the  Oolite  onward. 

If  Tellina  balthica  crag  or  clay : 

Geol. :  A  clay  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
Norwich  Crag,  characterised  by  the  abundance 
of  Tellina  balthica.  According  to  some  autho- 
rities, it  forms  the  base  of  the  whole  glacial 
series,  and  indicates  the  setting-in  of  the 
great  glacial  subsidence. 

tell  ing,    *tell-yng,   pr.   par.,    a.,   &  «. 

[TELL,  V.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Operating  witli  great  effect ; 
highly  effective. 

"  Its  authors  .  . .  are  stronger  in  the  invention 
of  telling  situations."— Obteroer,  July  27,  1885. 

C.  Assubst.  :  The  act  of  declaring,  speaking, 
or  uttering  ;  in  the  plural,  the  act  of  declaring 
or  divulging  what  ought  not  to  be  told  ;  dis- 
closure of  a  secret  or  what  has  been  com- 
municated in  confidence. 

IT  That's  tellings:  That  would  be  giving 
information  which  ought  not  to  be  given; 
that  is  asking  one  to  blab.  (Colloq.) 

tel  II  -m  dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tellin(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Sinu-pallialia, 
with  eleven  species  (Woodward),  to  which 
Tate  adds  three  others.  Shell  equivalve, 
closed,  and  compressed  ;  cardinal  teeth  two  ; 
siphons  separate,  long,  and  slender,  siphonal 
fold  large  ;  foot  tongue-shaped.  (See  extract 
under  TELLEN.)  The  family  appears  first  in 
the  Coal-measures. 

tel-lin-ite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tellin(a);  suff. 
-ite.]  A  fossil  Tellina  (q.v.). 

tel'-lo-graph,  *.    [TELELOGRAPH.] 

tell' -tale,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  tell,  v.,  and  tale.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Telling  tales  ;  given  to  blabbing 
or  telling  tales  ;  giving  mischievous  informa- 
tion.   (Lit.  <&fig.) 

"  Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  day." 

Sluiketp. :  Rape  oj  LucrtM,  80*. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  tells  tales  ;  one  who  officiously 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
er.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  roll;  try.  Syrian,    se.  03  =  i;  ey  =  a;  «u  =  kw. 
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divulges  the  private  affairs  of  others;  one 
who  tells  what  prudence  should  suppress ; 
•  tale-bearer. 

"  You  speak  to  Casca  ;  and  to  snob  a  man 
That  is  uo  fleering  tell-tale." 

Shaketp. :  Juliui  Casar,  \.  3. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  interpret  or  manifest. 

"  Paint  those  eyes,  so  blue,  so  kind ; 
Eager  telltala  of  her  mind." 

Matthew  Arnold :  Switzerland. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Meek. :  A  name  given  to  a  variety  of 
devices,  usually  automatic,  for  counting,  veri- 
fying, detecting,  or  indicating  :  as, 

(1)  A  turnstile  having  mechanism   which 
indicates   the   number   of  persons    passing 
through  it. 

(2)  A  clock  attachment  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  a  record  to  be  made  of  the  presence 
of  a  watchman  at  certain  intervals.    A  com- 
mon form  is  provided  with  a  rotating  paper 
dial,  showing  the  hour  and  minute  at  which 
the   watchman   touched   a   projecting   stud 
which  punctures  the  paper  dial. 

(3)  A  device  attached  to  a  station-meter  to 
point  out  any  irregularity  in  the  production 
of  gas. 

2.  Music :  A  movable  piece  attached  to  an 
organ  to  indicate  when  the  wind  is  nearly 
exhausted. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  same  as  TELL-TALE  COMPASS  (q.v.). 

(2)  An  index  in  front  of  the  wheel,  or  in 
the  cabin,  to  show  the  position  of  the  tiller. 

4.  Ornith.  :  An  American  name  for  Totama 
favipes  and  T.  vociferus.    So  named  because 
their  shrill  whistle  alarms  ducks. 

telltale-compass,  s. 

Naut. :  A  comi>ass  suspended  overhead  in 
the  cabin,  with  the  face  ot the  card  downward, 
so  that  it  is  visible  from  below,  and  enables 
the  captain  to  detect  any  error  or  irregularity 
in  steering. 

•tell -troth,  «.  [Eng.  tell,  s.,  and  troth.] 
One  who  speaks  the  truth. 

tei-liir'-aL,  a.  [Lat.  Mlus,  genit.  telluris  = 
the  earth".]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth. 

tel  lu-rate,  «.    [Eng.  telluric);  -ate.} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  telluric  acid. 

tei  liir-e  -thyl,  a.  [Eng.  tellurium),  and 
ethyl.} 

Chem. :  Te"(C2H5>2.  Ethyl  telluride  ;  tel- 
Inrie  ethide.  A  heavy,  oily,  yellowish-red 
liquid,  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  tel- 
luride with  potassium  ethyl  sulphate.  It  is 
very  inflammable,  has  a  disagreeable  odour, 
and  acts  as  a  bivalent  radical,  uniting  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  to  form  compounds. 

til-lu-ret'-ted,  a.  [Formed  from  Eng.  tel- 
Jimum  (q.v.).]  Combined  with  tellurium. 

telluretted- hydrogen,  s.     [TKLLUR- 

HYDBIOACID.] 

tel  lur-hyv-drate,  5.  [Eng.  tell-ur(ium),  and 
hydrate.}  [TELLURIDE.] 

tel  liir-hy'-dric,  o.  [Eng.  tellurium),  and 
hydric.]  Containing  tellurium  and  hydrogen. 

tcllurhydrlc  acid,  s.   [H  YDBOOEN-TEL- 

LURIDC.J 

tel-lur'-I-an,  s.  A  a.    [TELLURIOH.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  same  as  TELLURION  (q.v.X 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ;  a  mortal. 

"So  far  ahead  of  01  Tellurium  in  optical  re- 
•ourcca."— /M  (fuincry:  Joan  of  Arc. 

*  B.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth. 

"  Hear  the  tellurian  lung*  wheeling."— De  (tuincty  ; 
Sgttem  aftht  Hearent. 

t£l-lur'-Ic  (IX  a.  [Lat.  tellut,  genit.  tellnrii 
=  the  earth.]  Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding 
from  the  earth. 

•  •  At  regard*  it*  breadth  th«  telluric  movement  went 
fiotn  the  Lepuntlnil  Alp*  in  the  north  to  the  Gulfs  of 
Gene*  aud  Lyoua,"— Daily  Telegraph,  March  1,  1887. 

tel-luxMc  (2),  o.  [Eng.  tellurium);  -ic.]  De- 
rived from  or  containing  tellurium. 

telluric  acid,    . 

Chem. :  H2TeO4.  A  crystalline  body  obtained 
by  fusing  equal  )>arts  of  tellurous  oxide  and 
•odium  carbonate,  dissolving  the  product  in 
water  precipitating  by  means  of  barium 


chloride,  and  decomposing  with  sulphuric 
acid.  It  has  a  metallic  taste,  reddens  litmus- 
paper,  and  is  freely,  although  slowly,  soluble 
in  water.  The  tellurates  of  the  alkali-metals 
are  soluble  in  water,  the  others  are  insoluble. 

telluric  bismuth,  s. 
Min. :  A  name  given  to  tetradymite,  joseite, 
•nd  wehrlite.    (See  these  words.) 

telluric-etude,  s.    [TELLURETHYL.] 
telluric-ochre,  *.    [TELLVRITE.] 
telluric-oxide,  «. 

Chem. :  TeO3.  Obtained  by  strongly  heat- 
ing crystallized  telluric  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  even  in  a  boiling  alkaline  liquid. 

telluric-silver,  *.     [HESSITK,  PETZITE.] 

tel'-lu-ride,  s.     [Eng.  tellurium) ;  -idt.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  tellurhydric  acid. 
T  Telluride  of  bismuth  =  Tetradymite,  Jose- 
ite. and  Wehrlite ;  Telluride  of  lead  =  Altaite  ; 
Tellurideof  silver  and  gold  =  Petzite;  Telluride 
of  silver  and  lead  =  Sylvanite  ;  Telluride  of 
nickel  =  Mdonite. 

tel-lur'-J-on,  » tel-lur'-I-uin,  ».    [Lat 

tellus,  genit.  telluris  =  the  earth.]  An  appar- 
atus for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  to  the  eye 
the  real  and  apparent  movements  of  the  earth  ; 
exhibiting  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth's  orbit ; 
the  position  of  the  sun,  represented  by  a  lamp 
in  one  of  the  foci  of  that  ellipse  ;  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  pole  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  constancy  of  the  pole  during  the  en- 
tire yearly  revolution  ;  the  apparent  move- 
ment through  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac ; 
the  phenomena  of  eclipses,  day  and  night, 
sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  seasons ;  the 
varying  declination  of  the  sun  ;  the  equation 
of  time  ;  the  motions  and  phases  of  the  moon  ; 
and  affording  a  model  whereon  to  illustrate 
the  theory  oi'the  tides,  lunar  disturbances,  &c. 

tel'-ln-rism,  s.  [Lat.  tellus,  genit.  telluris 
=  the  earth  ;  Eng.  stiff,  -ism.]  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  hypothesis  of  animal  magnetism, 
introduced  by  a  German,  Dr.  Kieser,  who 
attributed  the  phenomena  to  a  telluric  spirit 
or  influence. 

tel  lu  rite,  «.  [Eng.  trtlur(ium);  guff,  -tie 
(.Mm.X] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  as  an  earthy  in- 
crustation, or  in  small  spherical  masses  with 
radiated  structure,  on  the  native  tellurium  of 
Transylvania.  Compos. :  the  same  as  tellurous 
acid  (q.v.). 

tel-lur'-I-um,  «.    [TELLCRION.] 

L  Chem.:  Symb.  Te,At.Wt.l28.  An  element 
of  rare  occurrence,  found  in  a  few  minerals  in 
association  with  gold,  silver,  and  bismuth. 
It  possesses  many  of  the  characters  of  a 
metal,  but  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
selenium  in  its  chemical  properties  that  it  is 
generally  placed  in  the  sulphur  group.  It 
has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  silver,  is  very 
brittle,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity ; 
sp.  gr.  6'26;  melts  below  a.  red  heat,  and 
volatilises  at  a  higher  temperature.  Like 
sulphur,  it  forms  both  oxides  and  acids. 

2.  Min. :  Occurs  in  six-sided  prisms  with  ba- 
sal edges  replaced  ;  crystallization  hexagonal. 
Has  lately  been  found  in  more  complex  forms ; 
more  often  massive  and  granular.  Hardness, 
2  to  2*5  ;  sp.  gr.  6-1  to  6*3 ;  lustre,  metallic  ; 
colour,  tin-white ;  brittle.  Compos. :  tellurium 
and  gold,  with  occasionally  some  iron.  Origin- 
ally found  at  the  Maria  Loretto  mine,  Tran- 
sylvania, where  it  was  melted  for  the  gold  it 
contained.  Recently  found,  associated  with 
various  tellurides,  in  several  of  the  States  of 
North  America. 

tellurium-glance,  «.    [NAOYAOITE.] 

tel-lur'-ous,  a.  [Eng.  tellurium);  -mis.]  Per- 
taining to  tellurium. 

tellur oiis  acid, «. 

Chem. :  HgTeOj.  A  bulky  precipitate  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  tellurium  in  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*25,  and  pouring  the  solution  into 
water.  It  has  a  bitter  metallic  taste,  is 
slightly  soluble  in  wati-r,  but  soluble  in 
alkalies  and  acids. 

tcllurous  oxide, *. 

Chem,  :  TeOj.  A  semi-crystalline  powder 
prepared  by  heating  tellurnu*  acid  to  a  low 
red  heat.  It  is  fusible,  volatile,  and  slightly 
soluble  in  water. 


tel-mat  6  les  -tes,  s.  [Gr.  ri\na  (telma\ 
genit.  Te'AjBtaro?  (telmatos)  =  a  pond,  a  marsh, 
and  Arjon/s  (lesles)  =  a  robber.] 

Palvont. :  A  genus  of  Limnotheridffi,  from 
the  Lower  Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

tel  mat-or'-nis,  s.  [Gr.  « Va  (telma),  genit 
reVaTo*  (telmatos)  =  a  pond,  a  marsh,  aud 
opci.5  (ornis)  =.  a  bird.] 

Palreont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Grallatores,  akin 
to  the  Rallidae,  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
North  America. 

tel-o-dy-nam'-Ic,  o.  [Gr.  T>?A«  (tele)=  afar 
off,  and  Bug.  dynamic  (q.v.).]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

telodynamic  cable,  «.  A  means  for 
transmitting  power,  originated  by  Him  of 
Logelbach,  in  which  high  speed  is  employed 
to  give  the  effect  of  great  mass. 

tel-d-pe'-a,  s.  [Gr.  njAwmk  (telopos)  =  seeing 
to  a  distance,  seen  at  a  distance  ;  alluding  to 
the  great  distance  at  which  its  crimson  blos- 
soms can  be  seen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grevillidse.  Leaves  entire 
or  slightly  toothed  ;  flowers  in  terminal 
clusters,  surrounded  by  an  involucre.  Telopea 
speciosissima,  the  Waratah  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Tasmania,  is  a  splendid  proteaceoui 
shrub,  cultivated  in  English  greenhouses. 

tel'-o-type,  «.  [Gr.  T»JA«  (tele)  =  afar  off,  aid 
Bug.  tj/pe.]  A  printing  electric  telegraph. 

tel'-pher,  s.  &  o.    [TELPHERAGE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Elect. :  The  plant  and  rolling-stock  of  any 
system  of  telpherage  (q.v.).  The  word  waa 
formed  by  the  late  Prof.  F.  Jenkin  ;  but  th« 
example  quoted  under  TELPHERAGE  is  tho 
sole  instance  in  which  he  used  it  as  a  sub- 
stantive in  the  paper  he  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  telpherage: 
moved  or  moving  automatically  by  the  aid  of 
electricity. 

"  We  are  enabled  to  start  or  stop  any  nnmher  of 
telpher  trains  without  disturbing  the  running  ut 
others."— Prqf.  F.  Jenkin,  in  Journ.  Soc.  Art4.ni.lL 

ML 
telpher-line,  s. 

Elect. :  A  line  on  which  transport  is  auto- 
matically effected  by  the  aid  of  electricity; 
an  electric  railway  ;  specif.,  a  line  worked  by 
Prof.  Jenkin's  system  of  telpherage.  Tha 
first  line  was  opened  at  Glynde,  Sussex,  Oct 
17,  1885,  for  the  Newhaven  Cement  Company. 
It  is  a  double  line,  nearly  a  mile  long,  com- 
posed of  two  sets  of  steel  rails  (a,  a),  sup- 
ported on  wooden  T-shaped  posts,  about 
eighteen  feet  high.  A  wire  is  supported  on 
each  end  of  the  cross-piece  of  the  T,  which  is 
eight  feet  long.  The  carriers,  or  skeps  (61 
are  of  iron,  and  hold  aliout  two  hundred- 
weight each  ;  they  are  furnished  with  handle* 


TELPHER-I.INE. 

by  which  their  contents  are  tilted  over  by  a 
ii  mi  with  a  |'"1>',  or  automatically  tilled  by 
these  handles  coming  successively  Into  con- 
tact with  a  wooden  arm  standing  out  from 
the  post  where  it  is  desired  that  the  skepc 
should  be  emptied.  Ten  of  these  carriers, 
which  are  in  electrical  connection  with  each 
other,  form  a  train,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  train  is  an  el'-ctrlc  motor  (d).  About 
half-a-mlle  from  the  starting-point  is  tho 
engine-house  containing  the  dynamos,  whence 
the  current  is  led  to  the  fine,  and  no  to 
the  motor  in  the  centre  of  the  train.  A  speed 
of  four  to  live  miles  an  hour  in  attained, 
ami  the  working  cost  is  about  3d.  per  ton, 
the  skeps  being  empty  on  the  return  journey. 


boH,  bo>;  ptfut,  J6%1;  cat,  gell.  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejlst.    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  nhfln ;  -(ion,  -f  ion  -  «**",    -oious,  -tioua,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  *c.  =  Del,  del. 
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telpherage— temperament 


The  great  practical  advantage  of  a  telpher- 
line  is  that  it  can  be  carried  through  a  district 
without  any  interference  with  the  fields,  rivers, 
or  roads,  that  cutting  and  tunnelling  are  not 
necessary,  and  that  no  ground  has  to  be  pur- 
chased, as  for  ordinary  railways  and  tram- 
ways. 

t£l    pher-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Or.  -nj\t 
itelt)  —  afar  off,  and  (f>tpu>  (pliero)  =  to  bear. 
(See  extract)] 
Elect.  :  (See  extract). 

"  In  the  Brit  place  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  de- 
fine what  is  meant  by  the  word  telpherage,  aud  i*r- 
ha)H  that  I  should  defend  its  formation.  The  word  is 
intruded  to  designate  all  modes  of  transport  effected 
automatically  with  the  aid  of  electricity.  According 
to  strict  rules  of  derivation,  the  word  would  be  '  tele- 
phorage  '  ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  '  tele- 
phone,' and  to  get  rid  of  the  double  accent  in  one 
word,  which  is  disagreeable  to  my  ear,  I  have  ventured 
to  give  the  new  word  such  a  form  as  it  might  have 
received  after  a  few  centuries  of  usage  by  English 
ton.ues.  and  to  substitute  the  English-sounding  tel- 
phrr  for  '  telephone  "—Pro/.  F.  Jenkin,  in  Journ.  Sue. 
Arts.  xxxil.  648. 

tel  son,  s.    [Or.  Tc'Ao-oi>  (telsori)  =  a  limit] 

Compar.  Anai.  :  The  last  joint  in  the  abdo- 
men of  the  Crustacea.  By  some  authorities 
it  is  regarded  as  a  terminal  somite  without 
api-endages,  by  other  as  an  azygous  appendage. 
The  telson  may  be  broad  and  spreading,  as  in 
the  Lobster,  or  ensiform,  as  in  the  King  Crab, 
while  in  the  extinct  Eurypterida  its  form  was 
extremely  variable.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  last  joint  of  Scorpions,  which  has  been 
modified  into  a  weapon  of  offence. 

t5lt,  pa.  t.  of  v.    [TELL.]    Told.    (Scotch.) 

"Na,  man—  Jamie—  Jamie  Steenson—  I  tett  ye  be- 
fore."— Scott  :  Warerley,  p.  89. 

te'  -men,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  grain  measure 
of  Tripoli,  containing  nearly  six  gallons. 

tern  e-ra,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Torpedinidse  (q.v.), 
from  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  The 
teeth  are  blunt,  and  the  dorsal  fins  are  absent 

tim-e-rar'-I-ous,  o.  [Lat.  temerarius,  from 
temere  =  rashly  ;  Fr.  temeravre;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
temerario.] 

1.  Heedless  or  careless  of  consequences  ; 
unreasonably   venturesome  ;   rash,    reckless, 
inconsiderate,  headstrong. 

"The  theological  faculty  of  Paris  have  condemned 
their  doctrine  as  temerarious."—  Bp.  Taylor:  A  Di$- 
emirx  nf  CunfirmatioH,  §  1. 

2.  Careless,  heedless  ;  done  at  random. 

"The  wit  of  man  could  not  persuade  him  that  this 
was  done  by  the  temerariout  dashes  of  an  unguided 
pen,"—  /Jay.  Creation. 

•  tSm-e-rar'-I-ous-ly,    adv.     [Eng.    teme- 
rarious;  -ly.]     In   a  temerarious   manner; 
rashly,  recklessly,  heedlessly. 

"  Mine  opinion  and  sentence  ...  I  do  not  teme- 
rarioutly  define."—  Burnet  :  Records,  vol.  L.  bit.  iiL, 
No.21. 

•  tSm-g-ra'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  temeratus,  pa.  par. 
of  teme.ro  =  to  pollute.]    Pollution,  contami- 
nation. 

"  Thfl  ttmeration  of  ...  popular  preachers."— 
Jeremy  Taylor  :  Sermont,  ill.  312. 


ty.  •  te-mer-i-tie,  *.     [Fr. 

UmerM,  from  Lat  temeritatem,  accus.  of 
teauritat,  from  temere  =  rashly,  from  the  same 
root  as  iSansc.  tamos  —  darkness,  dimness.] 
Heedlessness  or  recklessness  of  consequences  ; 
extreme  venturesome-ness  ;  recklessness,  rash- 
ness. 

"  H«  soon  became,  unfortunately  for  his  country, 
bold  even  to  temerity."—  JJacauluy  :  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  tein'-er-ous,    o.      [Lat.    temere  =  rashly.] 
Reckless,  rash. 

"  Temerota  tauntresse  that  delights  in  toyes." 
Vncertain*  Author*  :  Agt.  an  Unttedfait  Woman. 

*  tSm'-er-OUS-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  temerous  ;  -ly.] 
Recklessly,  rashly. 

"  Not  that  I  temeroiuly  dlfflne  anything  to  come." 
—Bale:  Image,  pt.iL.fo.  69. 

tSm'-In,  *.  [Native  term.]  A  money  of 
account  in  Algiers,  equivalent  to  two  cambes 
or  twenty-nine  aspers,  about  17s.  sterling. 

TSm'-minck,  s.  [C.  J.  Temminck,  a  Dutch 
naturalist,  director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Haarlem,  who  from  1807  to 
1815  published  works  on  mammals  and  birds.] 
(See  etym.  and  compounds.) 

Temminck's  bat,  s. 

Zool.  :  Scotophilus  lemminckii,  about  three 
inches  long,  varying  considerably  in  colour, 


generally  dark  olive-brown  above,  and  reddish 
or  yellowish  white  below.  It  has  a  wide 
range  in  the  East 

Temminck's  tragopan,  s. 

Omit h. :  Ceriornis  temminckii.   [TRAQOPAN:] 

tem'-no  -don,  s.    [Gr.  ri^vio (temnb)  —  to  cut ; 

still',  -tidon.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Carangidae,  from 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  Body  oblong, 
compressed,  covered  with  cycloid  scales  of 
moderate  size ;  mouth-cleft  wide ;  strong 
teeth  in  jaws,  smaller  on  vomer  and  palatine 
bones  ;  no  finlets ;  lateral  line  not  shielded ; 
anal  and  second  dorsal  covered  with  very 
small  scales.  Temnodon  sultator,  the  Blue- 
fish,  is  highly  esteemed  as  food. 

tem-pe'-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Tenipe,  a  celebrated  and  beautiful  vale  in 
Thessaly,  described  by  the  poets  as  the  most 
delightful  spot  on  the  earth;  hence,  fig., 
delightful,  enchanting,  lovely. 

tem'-per,  *  tem-pre,  *  tern  pri  en,  v. t.  & i. 

[Fr.  iemperer=to  temper,  from  Lat.  tempera 
=  to  apportion,  to  moderate,  to  regulate,  to 
qualify.  Allied  to  tempus  =  time  :  temperi, 
tempori  =.  seasonably  ;  Sp.  temperar,  templar; 
Port  temperar;  Ital.  temperare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  moderate,  to  regulate,  to  govern,  to 
control. 

"  With  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  governeth, 
And  furies  rules,  aud  Tartars  temperetli." 

Sperner :  Mother  Bubberds  Tale,  1,294. 

2.  To  reduce  the  excess,  violence,  harsh- 
ness, or  severity  of;  to  qualify,  to  moderate, 
to  soothe,  to  calm. 

"  O  woman,  lovely  woman !  Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man :  we  hail  been  brutes  without  you." 
Otway  :  Venice  Preserved,  1.  1. 

3.  To  mingle,  mix,  or  combine  properly  or 
in  due  proportion ;   to  blend ;   to  form  by 
mixture ;  to  compound. 

"  Then  in  a  liowl  he  temperi  generous  wines, 
Around  whose  verge  a  mimic  ivy  twines." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyssey,  xvi.  S3. 

4.  To  proportion  duly  as  regards  constituent 
parts ;  to  unite  or  combine  in  due  proportion ; 
to  adjust 

"  God  hath  tempered  the  body  together  .  .  .  that 
there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  but  that  the 
members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for  another." 
1  Corinth,  xii.  24,  25. 

5.  To  mix  and  work  up. 


6.  To  qualify  by  the  intermixture  or  addi- 
tion of  something  to  reduce  to  due  condition 
by  combining  with  something  else. 

"  I  shall  temper  so 

Justice  with  mercy,  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  fully  satisfied,  and  thee  appease." 

Milton:  P.  L.,1.1%. 

7.  To  form  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness. 
[TEMPERING.] 

"  We  must  do  as  the  smiths  who  temper  yron."— P. 
Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  95. 

*  8.  To  fashion,  to  mould,  to  dispose. 

"  "Ti»  she. 
That  temper!  him  to  this  extremity." 

Shakeip. :  Richard  III.,  1.  1. 

*  9.  To  warm. 

"  What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering  I" 
Shaketp. :  Venut  &  Adonis,  S6& 

H  Technically: 

1.  Founding :  To  moisten  and  work  up  to  a 
proper  consistency  :  as,  To  temper  clay. 

2.  Music :  To  adjust,  as  the  scale  of  tones  or 
sounds  of  a  fixed-toned  instrument,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  be  played  in  any  key  ;  to  raise  or 
lower   slightly  as  the  various  notes  of  an 
instrument,  so  that  the  intervals  in  each  key 
shall  be  as  far  as  possible  equally  agreeable. 
[TEMPERAMENT.] 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  or  acquire  a  proper  or  desired 
state  or  quality  ;  to  become  soft  and  pliable. 

"  I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger 
and  my  thumb,  and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  him.*— 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  8. 

2.  To  accord ;  to  act  and  think  in  accord 
or  conformity. 

"  Few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars." 

Shaketp.  :  8  Henry  VI.,  iv.  6. 

tem'-per,  ».    [TEMPER,  v. ;  cf.  Lat  temperies 
=  a  tempering,  right  admixture.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Bodily   temperament ;   that   constitu- 
tion of  body  arising  from  the  due  blending  or 


mixture    of    the    four    principal   humours. 
[TEMPERAMENT  I.  3.] 

"  The  exquisiteness  of  his  [the  Saviour'*]  bodily 

temper  increased  the  exqnisiteuess  of  his  torment"— 

Fuller:  Pisgah  Sight,  I.  345. 

2.  Due  mixture  of  different  qualities  ;  the 
state  of  any  compound  substance  which 
results  from  the  mixture  of  various  ingre- 
dients. 

"  Nothing  better  proveth  the  excellency  of  this  soil 
Mid  temper,  than  the  abundant  growing  of  the  palm- 
trees."—  Jtaleigh:  HM.  World. 

*  3.  Middle   course,    state,    or   character ; 
mean,  medium. 

"  If  the  estates  of  some  bishops  were  exorbitant 
before  the  reformation,  the  present  clergy's  wishes 
reach  no  further  than  that  some  reasonable  tempo- 
had  been  used,  instead  of  paring  them  so  quick."— 
Swtft:  Miscellanies. 

*  4.  Calmness  of  mind ;  moderation,  self- 
restraiut,  temperateness. 

"  Oh  I  blessed  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day." 

Pope  :  Moral  Kssags,  li.  2SJ. 

5.  Disposition  of  mind  ;  constitution  of  tho 
mind,  especially  as  regards  the  passions  aud 
affections. 

"  His  temper,  in  spite  of  manifold  vexations  and 
provocations,  was  always  cheerful  and  serene."— 
Mafouliiy :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

6.  Mood,  humour,  disposition. 

"Thus  the  nation  was  in  such  a  temper  that  th» 
smallest  spark  might  raise  a  flame."— Jfacaula*: 
Btit.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

7.  Heat  of  mind  or  passion ;  proneness  or 
disposition  to  give  way  to  anger,  rage,  or 
passion  ;  irritation. 

8.  Habits  ;  natural  inclinations. 

"  Such  as  have  a  knowledge  of  the  town  may  easily 
class  themselves  with  tempers  congenial  to  their  own. 
—Goldsmith :  Essays,  i. 

9.  The  state  of  a  metal,  particularly  as  re- 
gards its  hardness. 

"  The  hot  pieces  of  iron  he  would  hammer  out .  .  . 
and  harden  them  to  a  good  temper  as  there  was  occa- 
sion."— Dumpier:  Voyages  (xa.  1688). 

10.  Quality. 

"  His  courage  was  of  the  truest  temper ;  his  under- 
standing strong  but  narrow."— Macaulay  ;  Bitt.  Eng~ 
ch.  xv. 

11.  An  alloy  used  by  pewterers,  consisting 
of  two  parts  of  tin  to  one  of  copper. 

IL  Sugar-manuf. :  Milk  of  lime,  or  its 
equivalent,  added  to  boiling  syrup  to  clarify 
it  and  neutralize  the  superabundant  acid. 

H  For  the  difference  between  temper,  dit- 
position,  and/ram*,  see  DISPOSITION. 

temper-screw,  s. 

1.  Well-boring :  A  piece  by  which  the  tool* 
are  suspended  from  the  walking  beam,  and 
are  lowered  as  the  drilling  progresses. 

2.  A  set-screw  for  adjustment ;  one  which 
brings  its  point  against  a  bearing  or  an  object. 

tem'-per-a,  s.    [ItaL] 

Paint. :  The  same  as  DISTEMPEB  (2)  (q.v.). 

*tem'-per-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  temper;  -able.} 
Capable  of  fieing  tempered. 

tem'-per-a-ment,  s.    [Lat  temperament™* 
=  a  mean,    moderation,    from    tempera  =  i» 
moderate,  to  temper  (q.v.).]] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  compromise  or  middle  ground  on 
which  two  contending  parties  can  meet;   s 
medium  between  two   extreme  opinions ;  a 
middle  course  or  an  arrangement  reached  by 
mutual  concession,  or  by  tempering  the  ex- 
treme claims  on  either  side ;  adjustment  of 
opposing  influences,  or  the  means  by  which, 
such  an  adjustment  is  effected. 

"  However,  I  forejudge  not  any  probable  expedient, 
any  temperament  that  can  be  found  In  things  of  thte 
nature,  so  disputable  on  either  side."—  Milton  :  Ready 
and  easy  Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth. 

2.  State  with  regard  to  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  different  qualities  or  constituent  parts 
constitution ;  due  mixture  of  opposite  or  dif- 
ferent qualities  ;  a  condition  arising  from  the 
proper  blending  of  various  qualities. 

"  Galen  was  not  a  better  physician  than  an  ill  divine, 
while  he  determines  the  soul  to  he  the  complexion  and 
temperament  of  the  prime  qualities."— Bp,  Ball:  Tht 
Invisible  World,  bk.  ix.,  {  L 

3.  That  individual  peculiarity  of  physical 
organization,  by  which  the  manner  of  acting, 
feeling,  and  thinking  of  each  person  is  per- 
manently affected.    Temperament,  called  by 
the  Greeks  xpao-t;  (krasis),  meaning  a  mixture 
or  tempering  of  elements,  was  anciently  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  union  of  two  or  more 
of  the  entities,  heat,  cold,  drought,  or  mois- 
ture, corresponding  to  the  so-called  elements, 
fire,  air,  earth,  aud  water.    There  were  four 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  O3  =  c:ey-a;au  =  few. 


temperamental— temperature 
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temperaments  recognized  by  Hippocrates, 
which  he  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the 
mixture  of  four  secondary  or  compound  ele- 
ments, blood,  phlegm  or  pituita,  yellow  bile, 
and  black  bile.  Blood  is  supposed  by  him 
to  be  a  combination  of  hot  and  moist,  phlegm 
of  fold  and  moist,  yellow  bile  of  hot  and  dry, 
and  black  bile  of  cold  and  dry.  Whilst  his 
explanation  is  rejected,  his  four  temperaments 
*re  still  recognized  under  the  names  of  the 
Sanguine  or  Sanguineous,  the  Lymphatic  or 
Phlegmatic,  the  Choleric  or  Bilious,  and  the 
Melancholic  or  Atrabilious  temperaments. 
(See  these  words.) 

*  4.  Condition,  as   to  heat  or  cold ;  tem- 
perature. 

"  They  do  not  provide  [refreshment*]  in  proportion 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  temperament  uf  the 
climate."— Coot:  firtt  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Music:  In  its  broadest  sense,  the  division 
of  the  octave  ;  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  modi- 
fication of  intervals  from  their  strict  mathe- 
matical value  in  order  to  secure  a  recurring 
and  interchangeable  series  in  consecutive  oc- 
taves. The  most  common  form  of  tempera- 
ment is  that  now  used  on  pianofortes  and 
organs,  known  as  Equal  Temperament,  in 
which  the  octave  is  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts  called  mean  semitones  ;  but  in  order  to 
secure  this,  the  fifths  have  to  be  slightly 
flatter  than  3  :  2,  and  the  thirds  considerably 
•harper  than  5:4.  If  thirds  and  fifths  be 
required  in  just  intonation,  the  numlier  of 
keys  on  keyed  instruments  must  be  incon- 
veniently multiplied  ;  such  instruments  are 
sometimes  called  enharmonic.  Systems  of 
Unequal  Temperament  are  suoh  as  secure 
perfect  correctness  in  certain  common  keys 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  intonation  of  those 
more  remote. 

U  For  the  difference  between  temperament 
and  frame,  see  FRAME. 

•tern  per  a  ment  al,  a.  [Eng.  tempera- 
ment; -al.]  Constitutional;  pertaining  to 
the  temperament. 

"  And  by  it,  'tis  euie  to  give  an  account  of  dreams, 
both  monitory  and  temperamental,  enthusiasms, 
fauatick  extacies,  and  the  like."— OlatuMl,  Ess.  6. 

•  tSm-per-a-ment'-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tem- 
peramental; -ly.\  In  temperament;  as  re- 
gards temperament. 

••  Not  more  unlike,  physically  or  temperamentally, 
were  Bretwuf  and  L*leiuaut.~— Scritmer'i  Magazine, 
May,  1880,  p.  89. 

tern  -per-an9e,  *  tern  per  an  95%  "tem- 
per-ounce, «.  [Fr.  temperance,  from  Lat. 
temperantia  =  moderation,  temperance,  from 
temperans,  pr.  i»r.  of  tempera  =  to  temper 
(q.v.);  Sp.  temperancia  :  Port,  temperanca  ; 
Ital.  temperama,  temprama.  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot,  writing  in  1534,  says  that  the  word  was 
not  then  in  general  use.] 

1.  Moderation  ;  observance  of  moderation  ; 
teniperateness ;  specifically — 

(1)  Self-restraint ;  moderation  of  passion  ; 
patience,  calmness.  (Milton :  f.  L.,  xii.  583.) 

(•2)  Habitual  moderation  in  regard  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites  and  pas- 
sions ;  abstinence  from  all  excess,  improper 
Indulgence,  or  the  use  of  anything  injurious 
to  moral  or  physical  well-being  ;  restrained 
or  moderate  indulgence;  in  a  more  limited 
•ens--,  abstinence  from  or  moderation  in  the 
one  «>f  intoxicating  liquors.  (Milton:  P.  L., 
XL  531.) 

*  2.  Chastity.    (Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucreee, 
884.) 

*  3.  Agreeable  temperature ;  mild  climate. 

"  It  |  the  inland  ]  must  nerd*  he  of  subtle.  Under,  and 
delicate  trmperanc»."—S>ialcetp.  :  Tempett,  ii.  L 

^  Temperance  Is  frequently  used  adjecti  vely, 
as  a  temperance  society,  a  temperance  meeting, 
Ac. 

temperance  hospital,  *. 

M"t. :  A  hospital  in  which  alcohol  Is  not 
used  a«  a  beverage,  and  is  only  employed  very 
•pnriii^lv  and  under  test,  conditions  as  a  medi- 
cine. Hospitals  conducted  on  tliin  principle 
exiHt  in  the  United  States  and  England,  for  the 
treatment  of  patients  in  whom  the  appetite  fur 
•pints  has  become  a  disease.  The  experience 
vf  physicians  in  these  hospitals  has  been  very 
favoi  able,  and  seems  to  justify  the  principle  of 
treating  patients  without  alcohol. 

temperance-hotel,  i.  An  hotel  where 
•o  intoxicating  liquors  are  supplied. 

temperance-movement,  t. 

Hist. :  A  movement  designed  (1)  to  minimise 


or  (2)  to  abolish  tlie  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as 
beverages.  In  the  first  sense  the  word 
"temperance"  is  used  strictly,  i.e.,  the  aim 
at  moderation  in  the  use  of  liquors ;  in 
the  second  sense  it  is  equivalent  to  total 
abstinence.  The  Jewish^  Nazarites  and 
Rechabites  acted  on  total  abstinence  prin- 
ciples (Num.  vi.  1-21,  Jer.  xxxv.  1-6) 
[RECHABITE  (1)],  as  did  the  Encratites  (q.v.j 
of  the  second  Christian  century.  Most  of  the 
higher  Hindoo  castes  and  all  the  Muhamma- 
dans  nominally  abstain  from  intoxicating 
liquor.  Tlie  earliest  modern  temperance 
order  was  that  of  St.  Christopher,  founded  in 
Germany  in  lol",  the  members  of  which  were 
pledged  not  to  drink  more  than  seven  goblets 
of  liquor  at  a  meal,  "  except  in  cases  where 
this  measure  was  not  sufficient  to  quench 
thirst."  In  1000  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
established  another  temperance  order. 
America  was  earlier  than  Britain  in  the 
modern  temperance  movement.  In  1651  the 
people  of  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  endeav- 
oured to  limit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
In  1760  the  religious  societies  began  to  pro- 
test against  drinking  at  funerals  ;  in  1789  a 
resolution  was  passed  by  farmers  to  abstain 
from  liquor  during  that  season ;  and  in 
1790  medical  men,  led  by  Dr.  Rush,  protested 
against  the  use  of  spirits,  and  four  years  later 
he  recommended  total  abstinence.  The  first 
total  abstinence  pledge  was  drafted  by 
Micajah  Pendleton,  of  Virginia.  In  1812  the 
Rev.  H.  Humphrey  recommended  total  ab- 
stinence, as  did  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  and 
various  temperance  societies  arose.  Not, 
however,  till  1836  was  the  American  Temper- 
ance Union  formed  on  the  basis  of  total 
abstinence.  From  1845  commenced  the 
various  orders  with  ritual  and  insignia,  which 
have  gradually  been  extended  to  or  imitated 
in  Britain.  As  early  as  1818  a  total  abstinence 
society,  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in 
date  throughout  the  world,  had  been  founded 
at  Skibbereen,  in  Ireland.  On  October  2 
and  5,  1829,  temperance  societies  were 
formed  at  Maryhill,  near  Glasgow,  and  in 
Greenock;  and  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Temperance  Society  was  instituted 
on  November  12,  1829.  In  England  the  move- 
ment began  at  Bradford  in  February,  1830 
The  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society 
was  formed  in  London  early  in  1831.  In  1835 
Mr.  Joseph  Livesey  started  the  teetotal  tem- 
perance movement  in  England.  In  1838 
Father  Theobald  Biathew,  a  Capuchin  friar, 
became  the  apostle  of  temperance  for  Ireland, 
and  by  the  end  of  1839  obtained  1,800,000  recruits 
to  the  cause.  By  1835  the  temperance  move- 
ment bad  made  great  progress  in  the  Uuited 
States,  the  membership  in  the  societies  formed 
up  to  that  time  being  very  large.  During  the 
succeeding  ten  years  the  cause  actively  ad- 
vauced,  total  abstinence  being  adopted  in  place 
of  the  limited,  anti-spirit  principle.  The 
Washingtonian  movement,  begun  in  1840,  is 
said  to  have  gained  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  a  quarter  million  signatures  to  its  pledge. 
What  had  been  a  social,  soon  became  a  political 
movement,  and  in  1851  the  State  of  Maine 
passed  an  Anti-liquor  Law,  which  is  still  main- 
tained; the  law,  though  largely  evaded  in  the 
cities,  bei  ng  productive  of  very  beneficial  ret>ults. 
Similar  laws  were  passed  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  and  at  a  later  date  in  several  of 
the  Western  States,  and  at  present  prohibition 
of  liquor  traffic  is  incorporated  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  Maine,  Kansas,  North  and  South 
Dakota.  In  addition  to  this  state  movement, 
a  local  option  movement  was  inaugurated  in 
many  state*,  county  or  city  prohibition  being 
decreed.  This  is  particularly  active  in  the 
South,  in  some  of  whose  states  local  option 
generally  prevails.  After  the  Civil  War  a 
National  Temiwrance  Society  and  publication 
house  was  established,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York.  This  has  distributed  an  immense 
amount  of  useful  literature  bearing  upon  this 
subject  The  Woman's  Crusade  against  the 
liquor  traffic,  which  began  in  1873,  ended  in 
tho  formation  of  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  one  of  the  most  effective 
agencies  now  in  the  field.  The  Ked  and  Blue 
Ribbon  movement*  followed,  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  exerted  in 
favor  of  temperance,  and  other  churches  wore 
arouxed  to  a  participation  in  the  movement. 
In  the  British  Inlands  »  similarly  active  propa- 
ganda wa«  inaugurated,  liando  of  HOJM?  were 
rounded  which  now  include  more  than  2,0(10,000 
juvenile  meml*™,  tin-  American  Order  of  Good 
Templars  wan  adopted  and  various  other  active 


ste[«  were  taken,  with  promising  results.  Oft 
the  continent  of  Europe  the  temperance  move- 
ment has  not  progressed  satisfactorily,  iU 
most  effective  operation  being  in  Sweden  and 
Norway.  The  nearly  unrestricted  immigration, 
of  Europeans  to  the  United  States  is  a  mat  a 
cause  of  the  degree  of  intemperance  which 
now  exists  in  this  country,  and  necessitates  fc. 
continued  activity  of  the  temperance  organi- 
zations. 

temperance-society,  s. 

1.  A  society  pledging  its  members  to  tem- 
perance or  moderation  in  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

2.  A  total  abstinence  society,  or,  in  sora* 
cases,  a  society  on  a  double  basis,  so  that  «V 
member  may  profess  either  temperance  [1]  <*• 
total  abstinence.    [TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT.! 

*  tern  -per-an-9y,  s.    [TEMPERANCE.) 

tern  per-ate,  *  tem-por-at,  a.  [L*K 
temperatus,  "pa,  par.  of  tempera  =  to  moderate,, 
to  temper  (q.v.).] 

L  Not  swayed  by  passion  ;  exercising  self- 
restraint  ;  cool,  calm,  self-restrained. 

"  In  the  mind  of  a  temperate  person,  all  lieth  pr*UM> 
and  even  on  everie  side  ;  nothing  there  but  quietuses* 
and  integrity."— P.  Uulland:  Plutarch,  p.  64. 

2.  Not  excessive  as  regards  the  use  of  lan- 
guage ;  calm,  measured,  moderate,   not  vio- 
lent:    as,    temperate    language,    a    temperate 
speaker. 

3.  Moderate  as  regards  the  indulgence  of 
the  natural  appetites  or  passions  ;  abstention*, 

"In  youth  bis  habits  had  been  temperate;  and  his> 
temperance  had  its  proper  reward,  a  singularly  grea* 
and  vigorous  old  age.  —  Uacaulay  :  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xi». 

4.  Not  violent  or  excessive  in  opinions  <«• 
views ;  moderate. 

"He  belonged  to  the  mildest  and  most  temprrtt* 
•ection  of  the  Puritan  body."— ItacoMlay  :  Bin.  4M« 

ch.  iv. 

5.  Moderate  as  regards  the  amount  of  hoati 
not  liable  to  excess  of  heat  or  cold  ;  mild. 

"  Shall  I  compare  tbee  to  a  summer's  day  • 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate." 

Shaketp.  :  Sonnet  1&. 

*  &  Chaste  ;  not  hot-blooded. 

"She  is  not  hot,  bnt  temperate  as  the  morn.'* 

Shaketp:  Taming  o/tlteShrtu  H 

*  7.  Proceeding  from  temperance :  as,  ten- 
perate  sleep. 

temperate-zones,  *.  pi. 

Physical  Geog. :  The  spaces  on  the  earth 
between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circle, 
where  the  heat  is  less  than  in  the  tropic** 
and  the  cold  less  than  in  tlie  polar  circlet. 
[ZONE.] 

*  tern'-  per  -ate,  v.t.    [TEMPERATE,  a.)    T» 
temper,  to  moderate. 

"  In  the  deep  vase,  that  shone  like  burnished  fold. 
The  boiling  fluid  temperatet  the  cold." 

I'opt :  Homer ;  Odyuey  xlx.  4Sa, 

tern  per  ate  ly,  *  tem-per-at-ly,   oAt 

[Eng.  temperate  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  temperate,  cool,  or  quiet  manner  J 
without  heat  or  passion ;  calmly,  quietly. 

"  His  youth 
Bo  temperately  warm,  so  chastely  cool." 

Tkompton :  SickneM,  tk 

2.  Without  over-indulgence  in  eating,  drink* 
ing,  or  the  like. 

*  3.  Moderately ;  not  excessively. 

"  By  winds  that  temperately  blow, 
The  bark  should  paw  secure  mid  •low." 

Adduon.    (fMHJ 

torn  per -ate -ness,  •  tern -per -ate- 
nesse,  s.  "(Eng.  temperate;  -nva.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  temperate  t 
moderation;   absence   of  heat   or   pasataat 
calmness,  quist, 

"The  Increased  temprratenea  In  the  langoaf*  ft 
teetotallers."— Dally  Telegraph,  March  i.  1M7. 

2.  Temperance  ;  moderation  or  self-restraint 
an  regards  the  indulgence  of  the  natural  appe- 
tites or  desires. 

*  3.  Freedom  from  excessive  heat  or  cold. 
"By  nason  of  this  hayle  the  ayre  was 

into   a   good  t*mperiitrneue."—B*rnerti   t 
Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  cllli. 

•tim'-per-a-tlve,  o.  [Eng.  „„, — ,.,. 
-irr.\  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  tem- 
pering. 

"The  air  drawn  In  and  sent  forth  by  the  bra*l*v 
which  Is  tem/tratlfe of  the  heart's  heat'— Prams*? 
On  A'rr/*t..  p.  IS. 

t6m  per  a  ture,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat  <«•»- 
peratura  =  due  measure,  proportion,  temper- 
ature ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  temperatura.] 


b6fc,  b6y;  p<Sut,  JoUrl;  cat,  5011,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  Bin,  as;  expect.  Xcnophon,  exist.    - 
-clan,  -tian  =  •J'f     -tion.  -don  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  =  zhun.    -clous,    tious,  -clous  =  anus,    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dcL. 
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L  Orilinary  language: 

*  1.  Moderation  ;  freedom  from  immoderate 
heat  or  passion. 

•  2.  Constitution,    state ;    degree    of    any 
qualities. 

"Memory  depends  upon  the  consistence  and  the 
Mmjwrafiir*  of  the  brain  "—  tt'atu. 

*  3.  Mixture,  combination  ;  that  which  is 
BMde  by  mixture ;  a  compound,  a  combina- 
tion. 

-  Now  the  Brat  of  these,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
the  rest.  It  a  proper  ttmurrature  of  fear  and  love : 
two  affections,  which  ought  never  to  be  separated  in 
thinking  of  Qod."— Seeker :  Sernunu,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

*4.  The  temper  of  metals. 

"Taking  thereby  the  due  temperature  of  stiff  steel." 
— f.  Buliiuui:  Plutarch,  p.  as. 

*  5.  Moderate  degree  of  atmospheric  heat ; 

tempeniteiit'ss  of  climate. 

"  If,  instead  uf  this  variation  of  heat,  we  suppose  an 
•quality  or  constant  tempernturr  of  it  before  the  de- 
luge, tiie  case  would  be  much  altered."— It'oodicurd  : 
ff.it.  Hilt. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
IL  Physics :  Intensity  of  radiant  heat  The 
temperature  of  any  body  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  tends  to  impart  sensible  heat  to 
other  bodies.  The  temperature  of  a  body  may 
be  altered  by  adding  to  it  or  withdrawing 
from  it  a  certain  amount  of  radiant  heat.  A 
Cupful  of  boiling  water  token  from  a  boiler  re- 
mains for  a  short  time  at  as  high  a  tempera- 
ture as  that  in  the  larger  vessel,  but  the  limited 
•mount  of  heat  which  it  can  radiate  has  a 
much  less  effect  in  raising  that  of  other  bodies. 
The  temperature  of  any  given  body  is  deter- 
mined by  its  specific  heat  (q.v.).  For  very  high 
temperature  it  is  measured  by  a  pyrometer 
(q.v.),  for  ordinary  temperature,  by  a  ther- 
mometer (q.v.).  (For  the  causes  which  regu- 
late the  temperature  of  the  several  countries, 
•ee  Climate  and  Isothermal.)  Temperature 
Is  often  used  in  connection  with  the  animal 
body.  In  the  warm-blooded  animals,  birds, 
•  nd  mammals,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
remains  constant  at  35s  to  40°  C.,  whatever 
be  the  heat  of  the  air.  The  temperature  of 
man  is  about  37'63  C.  (997°  Fahr.) ;  in  the 
wolf  it  is  said  to  be  as  low  as  35 '24°  C.,  while 
in  the  swallow  it  is  44°  C.  In  the  cold- 
blooded animals  it  is  but  slightly  raised  above 
the  surrounding  air.  In  the  frog  it  is  rarely 
more  than  -04°  to  '05°  C.  above  that  of  the 
mtn'osphere,  and  in  a  species  of  python  it  is 
12*  C.,  while  Huber  found  that  in  a  beehive 
It  rose  at  times  to  40°  C.  Plants  as  a  rule 
•do  not  greatly  vary  in  temperature  from 
tl»3  surrounding  atmosphere,  except  when 
they  flower,  when  their  heat  rises  some 
degrees.  The  prot>able  cause  is  the  increased 
•hsorption  of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide.  Minerals 
and  rocks  vary  in  their  radiant  heat,  partly  as 
they  are  exposed  to  external  heat,  partly 
according  to  the  nature  of  chemical  changes, 
If  any,  which  they  are  undergoing. 

"  How  much  the  temperature  of  the  air  varies  here 

I   myself    could    sensibly    perceive." — Cook:    Third 

Voyage,  bk.  L,  cb,  ii. 

temperature-alarm,  .?.  A  mechanical 
contrivance  which  automatically  makes  a 
signal  when  the  temperature  of  the  place 
where  it  is  located  exceeds  or  falls  below  a 
determinate  point. 

tSm'-pered,  a.    [Eng.  temper,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  certain  temper  or  disposition; 
disposed ;  usually  in  composition,  as  good- 
tempered,  hot-tempered,  &c. 

"  If  I  had  not  an  excellent  tempered  patience,  now 
•homd  I  break  this  fellow's  head."-B«aum.  4  Plet..- 
Coxcrtmb,  ii. 

2.  Subjected  to  and  improved  by  the  opera- 
tion of  tempering  (q.v.) ;  hardened. 

"  This  sceptre,  formed  by  tempered  steel  to  prove 
Ail  eusigu  of  the  delegates  of  Jove." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  i.  31*. 

tempered  -  glass,  «.    [TOUGHENED- 

GLASS.] 

tempered-steel,  s.    [STEEL,  s.,  II.  1.] 

t&n  -per-er,  s.  [Eng.  temper,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  tempers ;  specif.,  a  machine 
in  which  articles  are  ground  together,  with 
the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  to 
intimately  commingle  them  and  develop  the 
plasticity.  Sand  and  lime  thus  tempered 
form  mortar ;  clay  thus  tempered  becomes  fit 
for  the  potter's  use. 

te"m  -per-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [TEMPEB,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  substantive : 

Metal-work. :  The  process  of  producing  in  a 
metal,  particularly  steel,  that  peculiar  degree 
of  hardness  and  elasticity  which  adapts  it  for 
any  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
The  mulleable  metals  generally  increase  in 
hardness  by  being  hammered  or  rolled,  and 
hammer-hardening — that  is,  hammering  with- 
out the  application  of  heat,  is  frequently  em- 
ployed for  hardening  some  kinds  of  steel 
springs.  Steel  is  for  most  purposes  hardened 
by  plunging  it  while  hot  into  water,  oil,  or 
other  liquid,  to  cool  it  suddenly.  Nearly 
every  kind  of  steel  requires  a  particular 
degree  of  heat  to  impart  to  it  the  greatest 
hardness  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  If  heated, 
and  suddenly  cooled  below  that  degree,  it 
becomes  as  soft  as  iron  ;  if  heated  beyond 
that  degree,  it  becomes  very  hard,  though 
brittle  ;  and  its  brittleness  is  an  indication  of 
the  degree  of  its  heat,  when  cooled  off.  By 
the  common  method  the  steel  is  over-heated, 
plunged  in  cold  water,  and  then  annealed  or 
tempered  by  being  so  far  re-heated  that  oil 
and  tallow  will  burn  on  its  surface  ;  or  the 
surface  is  ground  and  polished,  and  the  steel 
reheated  until  it  assumes  a  certain  colour. 
The  gradations  of  colour  consecutively  follow : 
a  light  straw-yellow,  violet,  blue,  and  finally 
gray  or  black,  when  the  steel  again  becomes 
as  soft  as  though  it  had  never  been  hardened. 
Bronze  is  tempered  by  a  process  reverse  to 
that  adopted  with  steel.  Cooling  bronze 
slowly  hardens  it.  The  sudden  cooling  makes 
it  less  frangible,  and  is  adopted  with  gongs. 

*  tern' -per  less.     *  tern  per  lease,    a. 
[Eng.    temper;    -less.]      Without   temper   or 
moderation. 

"  So  temperleue,  tempted  with  Fortune's  smile." 
Sylvetter:  Panaretut,  1,374. 

tem'-pest,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tempeste  (Fr  tempSte, 
from  a  Low  Lat.  *  tempesta ;  Lat.  tempestas  = 
season,  weather,  good  or  bad,  a  storm  ;  allied 
to  tempus  =  time  ;  Sp.  tempestad  ;  Ital.  tem- 
pesta.] 

L  Lit. :  A  violent  storm ;  a  storm  of  extreme 
violence,  a  gale,  a  hurricane ;  an  extensive 
current  of  wind  rushing  with  great  velocity, 
and  commonly  attended  with  heavy  rain,  hail, 
or  snow. 

"  Rise,  "ise  1  ye  wild  Umrettt,  and  cover  his  flight  1" 
Campbell :  Lochiel'i  Wanting. 

If  la  the  Midlands  the  word  tempest  always 
means  a  thunderstorm.  It  is  generally  used 
without  the  article;  as,  The  sky  threatens 
tempest. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  violent  tumult,  commotion,  or  agita- 
tion ;  perturbation,  storm,  tumult. 

"  Even  the  king  stood  aghast  for  a  moment  at  the 
violence  of  the  tempett  which  he  had  raised."— J/ac- 
aulay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*  2.  A  fashionable  assembly.    (See  extract.) 

"  Drum  :  This  is  a  riotous  assembly  of  fashionable 
people,  of  both  sexes,  at  a  private  house,  consisting  of 
some  hundreds ;  nut  unaptly  styled  a  drum,  from  the 
noise  and  emptiness  of  the  entertainment.  There  are 
also  drum-major,  rout,  tempest,  and  hurricane,  differ- 
ing only  in  degrees  of  multitude  and  uproar,  as  the 
significant  name  of  each  declares."— Smollett :  Advice. 
(Note  to  line  30.) 

tempest  beaten,  a.  Beaten  or  shaken 
as  by  a  tempest. 

"  All  its  tempest- beaten  turrets  shake." 

Camper  :  Talk,  v.  27. 

tempest-god,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  deity  supposed  to  preside  over 
storms  and  tempests. 

"  Descending  southward  to  Central  America,  there 
is  found  mention  of  the  bird  Voc,  the  messenger  of 
Hurakau,  the  Tempest -god  (whose  name  has  been 
adopted  in  BorqnMO  languages  as  hjiraca.no, ouragan, 
hurricane)  of  the  Lightning  and  of  the  Thunder."— 
Tylor :  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  363. 

tempest-tossed,  a.  Tossed  or  driven 
about  by  storms. 

"  Without  a  sudden  calm,  will  overset 
Thy  tempett-tntted  body." 

Shaketp.  :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  ill.  5. 

*  tem'-pest,  v.t.  &  i.    [TEMPEST,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  disturb  by  or  as  by  a  tempest. 

"  Let  him  .  .  .  tempett  the  air 
With  volleyed  thunders  and  wild  warring  words." 
B.  Potter:  j£gchylia ;  Prometheut  Chained. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disturb  greatly,  to  agitate. 

"  His  ample  chest  all  tempetted  with  force." 

Thornton:  Liberty. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  pour  out  a  tempest ;  to 
storm. 

"  Thunder  and  tempett  on  those  learned  heads, 
Whom  Cesar  with  such  honour  doth  advance." 
Ben  Jonton :  Poetatter,  v.  1. 


*  tSm-pes'-tlve,  a.     [Lat.  tempestivut,  from 

tenipcstas  =  a  season.]    Seasonable. 

"  Neither  obscured  from  the  comfortable  beams  ot 
the  suu,  nor  covered  from  the  cheerful  and  tem/iettitt 
showers  of  heaven."— Heutoood  :  Hierarchy  of  A  ngelt. 

P.M. 

*tem-pes'-tlve-l&  adv.  [Eng.  tempestive; 
-ly.\  Seasonably;  in  proper  season  or  time. 

"Dancing  is  a  pleasant  recreation  of  the  body  and 
mind,  if  trmpettively  used."— Burton .-  Anal,  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  499. 

*  tein-pes-tlv'-I-ty,  s.    [TEMPESTIVE.]    Sea- 
sonableness. 

"  The  constitutions  of  countries  admit  not  such 
tempestivity  of  harvest"— Browns .'  Vulgar  Errourt, 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  iii. 

tem-pes'-tu  ous,  a.  [Fr.  tempestueux,  from 
Lat.  tempestuosus.] 

1.  Very  stormy,  rough,  turbulent. 

"  Like  him,  cross'd  cheerfully  temprstuout  seas. 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends  and  ease. 

Cowpvr :  Hope,  684. 

2.  Turbulent,  violent,  agitated,  stormy. 

"Melville,  on  whom  the  chief  responsibility  lay, 
sate  on  the  throne  in  profound  silence  through  the 
whole  of  this  tempestuous  debate."— Macaulay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Blowing   with   violence ;    very   rough, 
boisterous. 

*  4.  Subject  to  fits  of  violent  passion ;  pas- 
sionate. 

tem-pSs'-tu-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tempestu- 
ous; -ly.]  In  a  tempestuous  manner;  with 
great  violence  of  wind  ;  with  great  commotion 
or  agitation  ;  stormily. 

"  A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow. 
And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously." 

Byron  :  Dream,  it 

tem-pes  tu-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tempestu- 
ous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tempestuous ;  storminess. 

tern'  pla,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  templum  =  a 
temple.] 

Arch. :  Certain  timbers  introduced  in  the 
roofs  of  temples.  They  were  placed  upon  the 
canterii,  or  principal  rafters,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  temple  from  one  fastigium 
to  the  other,  corresponding  in  situation  and 
use  with  the  common  purlins. 

tern  plar,  *  tem'-pler,  *  tern -plere,  s.  &  a. 

[Low  Lat.  templarius ;  from  Lat.  templmn  = 
a  temple  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  templario;  Fr. 
templier.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  member  of  the  order  called  Templars, 
Knights  Templars,  Knights  of  the  Temple, 
Soldiery  of  the  Temple,  Brethren  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  and  Soldiers 
of  Christ.  It  was  founded  in  1118  or  1119  by 
nine  Christian  knights,  of  whom  the  chief 
were  Hugues  de  Payens  or  de  Paganes  and 
Geoffroi  de  St.  Omer  or  Ademar.  These  two 
leaders  had  only  one  horse  between  them, 
hence  the  seal  of  the  order  had  two  armed 
knights  one  behind  another  on  the  same 
horse.  Their  sole  support  was  the  alms  of 
the  faithful,  and  they  were  often  called  the 
Pauper  soldiers.  The  original  object  of  their 
association  was  to  maintain  free  passage  for 
the  pilgrims  visiting  the  Holy  Land.  Baldwin 
II.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  accommodated  them 
in  part  of  his  palace,  while  the  abbot  and 
canons  of  the  church  and  convent  of  the 
Temple  gave  them  a  building  wherein  to  keep 
their  arms,  whence  they  were  called  Templars. 
They  soon  rose  to  great  power  and  wealth. 
In  1128  de  Payens,  with  some  of  his  followers, 
requested  the  Council  of  Troyes  to  frame  a 
rule  for  the  order.  One  was  accordingly 
drawn  up,  and  confirmed  the  same  year  by 
Pope  Honorius  II.  In  1146  Eugenius  III. 
enjoined  them  to  wear  a  red  cross  on  their 
left  breast  and  on  their  banner.  [BAUSEANT.] 
Further  privileges  were  conferred  upon  the 
order  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  1162.  The  head 
of  the  templars  was  called  the  Grand  Master, 
and  was  elected  by  the  chapter  or  general  body 
of  the  knights  ;  under  him  was  a  seneschal  or 
lieutenant.  Every  country  in  which  the  order 
had  possessions  was  called  a  Province,  and 
was  ruled  by  a  grand  prior,  grand  preceptor, 
or  provincial  master.  Under  these  wero 
priors,  bailiffs,  or  masters,  and  subordinate  to 
these,  preceptors,  each  ruling  over  a  pre- 
ceptory — that  is,  a  house,  or  two  or  mt>re 
adjacent  houses  viewed  as  one  establishment. 
Spiritual  members  called  chaplains  were  also 
admitted,  with  serving  brethren,  some  of 
whom  bore  arms  as  esquires  to  the  knights^ 


iato,  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wqU,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ae  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  fcw. 
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while  others  practised  handicrafts.  There 
were,  moreover,  affiliated  members,  with 
children  dedicated  to  the  order  by  their 
parents,  and  gsown-up  persons  pledged  to  its 
defence.  During  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
the  valour  of  the  knights  was  of  great  use  to 
the  Christian  armies,  and  would  have  been 
still  more  so  had  there  been  proper  coopera- 
tion between  them  and  the  Knights  Hospital- 
lers, who  had  been  transformed  into  a  second 
military  order.  When  Jerusalem  was  taken 
by  the  Muhammadans  in  1187,  the  Templars 
retired  first  to  Antioch,  then  to  Acre,  then  to 
the  Pilgrims'  Castle  near  Csesarea,  and  finally 
to  Limisso  (now  Limasol)  in  Cyprus.  In 
1306  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  a 
determined  enemy  of  the  Church,  lured 
Jacques  de  Molay,  Master  of  the  Temple,  to 
Paris.  On  Sept.  13,  1307,  he  and  all  the 
Templars  in  France  were  simultaneously 
arrested.  In  December  the  English  Templars 
who  were  settled  at  the  spot  in  London  still 
called  the  Temple  were  also  arrested.  In 
August,  130S,  Pope  Clement  V.,  who  was  in  the 
power  of  the  King  of  France,  and  under  moral 
coercion,  issued  a  bull  caliing  upon  all 
Christian  princes  and  prelates  to  assist  him 
hi  examining  into  the  guilt  of  the  order.  To 
obtain  evidence  he  issued  a  commission, 
which  began  on  Aug.  7,  1309,  and  continued 
its  investigations  for  about  two  years.  The 
charges  were  gross  immorality  and  impiety. 
Aftei  a  General  Council,  held  at  Vienne  in 
Octooer,  1311,  had  been  found  uncompliant, 
Clement,  on  March  22,  1312,  abolished  the 
order,  and  on  March  18, 1314,  Molay,  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars,  and  Grey,  Grand 
Prior  of  Normandy,  were  burnt  to  death.  A 
mind  possessing  the  judicial  instinct  looks 
with  suspicion  on  charges  brought  first  by  two 
ex-Templars  who  had  no  friendly  feeling  to 
the  order  they  had  left.  It  cannot  attach 
weight  to  evidence  obtained  solely  by  torture, 
and  when  it  finds  that  the  chief  defendants 
were  burnt  alive  to  silence  them,  and  died 
asserting  their  own  innocence  and  that  of 
their  order,  and  that  the  King  of  France,  the 
instigator  of  the  proceedings,  besides  having 
•  quarrel  to  avenge,  had  a  heavy  pecuniary 
interest  in  procuring  an  adverse  verdict,  as  it 
would  enable  him  to  seize  the  Templars' 
wealth  amounting  to  some  millions  of  pounds, 
it  has  little  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the 
charges  against  the  order  were  unproved,  and 
that  the  treatment  they  received  was  a  deep- 
dyed  crime. 

"  So  that  the  erle  hadde  no  remedy  but  to  withdnwe 
him  assone  aa  he  might,  into  a  place  of  the  tcmplert 
eluwd  wilh  »tone  wallea."— Berne rt :  froiuart ;  Crony- 
eft,  voL  11.,  ch.  cclxr. 

2.  A  student  of  the  law  ;  a  lawyer,  so  called 
from    having   chambers  iii   the    Temple,    in 
London.     ['1  KMI  I.K.J 

3.  A  member  of  the  order  of  Good  Templars. 

"  He  hud  often  feared  le»t  any  of  ...  their  Juvenile 
ttmplart  should  be  decoyed  away  on  their  journey 
to  or  fr<;tn  the  meetings."— Daily  Chronicle,  Sept  3, 

*  B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  temple. 
J  (1)  Free  Templar :  [FREE,  a.J. 
(2)  Good  Templar :  [GOOD]. 

t£m' -plate,  *.  [TEMPLET.]  A  mould  or  pat- 
tern used  by  moulders,  bricklayers,  machin 
iKts,  lie.,  in  laying  oil  their  work.  It  fre- 
quently consists  of  a  flat,  thin  board,  whose 
edge  ia  dressed  and  sha|«d  to  the  required 
conformation,  and  it  is  laid  against  the  object 
'being  moulded,  built,  or  turned,  so  as  to  test 
the  conformity  of  the  object  thereto. 

"  Ttmjiiatr  [In]  an  Improper  orthography  for  templet 
...  a  would  u«ed  In  uiatoury  for  the  cutting  or 
letting  out  of  Uu  work."— OwUt :  Ency.  Architecture; 
Olouary. 

t£m  pie  (1),  *.  (A.a  tempi,  tempel,  from  Low 
Lat,  temphim  =  a  temple,  originally  a  part 
cut  off  and  set  apart  for  religious  purposes, 
from  the  same  root  as  Or.  TC>VW  (temnd)  =  to 
cut ;  cf.  Or.  Ttfitvot  (temtnos)  =  a  sacred  en- 
closure; Sp.  &  Port  templo;  Ital.  templo, 
tempio.] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  An  edifice  erected  and  dedicated  to  the 
•ervice  of  some  deity  or  deities,  and  connected 
with  some  pagan  system  of  worship.  The  term 
is  generally  applied  to  such  structures  among 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians,  and  other 
ancient  nations,  as  well  as  to  structures 
serving  the  same  purpose  among  modern 
heathen  nations.  Among  all  ancient  nations 
the  usual  plan  of  a  temple  was  rectangular, 
seldom  circular.  Among  the  Greeks  rectangu- 


lar temples  were  classed  in  forms,  according 
to  their  architectural  peculiarities  ;  viz. : 

(1)  The  temple  in  antis,  in  which  the  ptero- 
mata,  or  ends  of  the  side  walls,  project  so  as 
to  form  pilaster-like  piers  called  antae,  be- 
tween which  are  columns,  generally  two  in 
number. 

(2)  The  prostyle,  in  which  the  pronaos,  or 
porch,  is  formed  in  its  entire  breadth  by  a 
disposition    of   columns,    generally    four    in 
number,  so  that  the  corner  columns  stand  in 
front  of  the  antse,  with  an  intervening  space. 

(3)  The   amphiprostyle,  in  which  both  the 
front  and  back  of  the  temple  have  the  prostyle 
arrangement. 

(4)  The  peristyle  or  peripteral,  surrounded 
by  columns  on  all  sides,  in  which  the  front 
and    back   frequently  have  double  rows  of 
columns,  and  are  both  hexastyle. 

(5)  The  pseudoperipteral,  occurringextremely 
rarely  in  Grecian  architecture,  in  which  the 
peripteral  is  imitated  by  columns  attached  to 
the  walls. 

(6)  The  dipteral,  surrounded  by  a  double 
colonnade,  with  porticos  of  from  eight  to  ten 
columns  in  front. 

(7)  The  pseudodipteral,  which  rarely  occurs, 
is  a  dipteral  with  the  inner  range  of  columns 
omitted  throughout. 

The  circular  temples  were  of  three  kinds  : — 

(1)  The  most  usual  was  the  peripteral,  which 
had  a  circular  cella,  or  cell,  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade. 

(2)  The  monopteral,  which  was  an  open  circle 
of  columns  supporting  a  roof  dr  entablature, 
and  consequently  without  a  cella. 

(3)  The  pseudoperipteral,  in  which,  as  in  the 
oblong  pseudoperipteral,  the  columns  were 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  cella. 

These  circular  temples,  which  are  far  from 
common,  and  in  which  Corinthian  columns 
are  usually  employed,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  intended  for  the  worship  of  Vesta.  A 
further  distinction  was  made  in  temples 
according  to  the  number  of  columns  in  front ; 
this  number,  however,  was  always  an  even 
one.  They  are  called  tetrastyle,  hexastyle, 
octastyle,  ilecastyle,  &c.,  according  as  they  had 
four,  six,  eight,  ten,  &c.,  columns.  Among 
the  Etruscans  the  form  of  the  temples  differed 
from  the  Grecian,  the  ground-plan  more 
nearly  approaching  a  square,  the  sides  being 
In  the  proportion  of  5  to  6.  The  interior  of 
these  temples  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
front  portion  being  an  open  portico  resting 
on  pillars,  whilst  the  back  part  contained  the 
sanctuary  itself,  and  consisted  of  three  cellae 
placed  alongside  one  another.  The  inter- 
columniation  was  considerably  greater  than 
in  Grecian  temples.  Among  the  Romans  a 
temple,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  an  edifice 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  con- 
sisted essentially  of  two  parts  only  :  a  small 
apartment  or  sanctuary,  the  cella,  sometimes 
merely  a  niche  for  receiving  the  image  of  the 
god,  and  an  altar  standing  in  front  of  it,  upon 
which  were  placed  the  offerings  of  the  sup- 
pliant. The  general  form — whether  circular, 
square,  or  oblong ;  whether  covered  with  a 
roof,  or  open  to  the  sky ;  whether  plain  and 
destitute  of  ornament,  or  graced  by  stately 
colonnades  with  elaborately  sculptured  friezes 
and  pediments— depended  entirely  upon  the 
taste  of  the  architect  and  the  liberality  of 
the  founders,  but  in  no  way  increased  or 
diminished  the  sanctity  of  the  building.  In 
MO  far  as  position  was  concerned,  a  temple, 
whenever  circumstances  permitted,  was 
placed  east  and  west,  the  opening  immediately 
opposite  to  the  cella  being  on  the  west  side, 
so  that  those  who  stood  before  the  altar  with 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  god,  looked  towards 
the  east.  The  most  celebrated  temples  of  the 
ancients  were  those  of  Jupiter  Olympus  in 
Athens,  of  Dinna  (or  Artemis)  at  Ephesus,  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli  and 
Rome. 

2.  An  edifice  erected  among  Christians  as  a 
place  of  public  worship  ;  a  church. 

3.  The  name  of  two  semi -monastic  estab- 
lishments of  the  middle  ages — one  in  London, 
the  other  in  Paris— inhabited  by  the  Knights 
Templars.    The  Temple  Church  in  London  is 
the  only  portion  of  either  now  existing.    On 
the  site  of  the  London  establishment  have 
been  erected  the  two  Inns  of  Courts  known  as 
the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples,  which  are 
occupied  by  barristers,  and  are  the  property 
of  two  societies  called  tho  Societies  of  the 


Inner  and  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  hav* 
the  right  of  calling  persons  to  the  degree  of 
barrister. 

IL  Fig. :  A  place  in  which  the  divine  pre- 
sence socially  resides. 

"  Know  ye  uot  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  tli« 
Holy  Ghost?"—!  Corinth,  vi.  19. 

f  The  Jewish  Temple  : 

Jewish  Antiquities :  The  building  reared  by 
Solomon  as  a  habitation  for  Jehovah,  though, 
the  king  was  aware  that  God  could  not  ba 
confined  to  an  earthly  edifice,  or  even  to  the; 
heaven  of  heavens  (1  Kings  viii.  27).  David 
had  planned  the  Temple,  but  was  divinely 
forbidden  to  erect  it,  as  he  had  shed  so  muck 
blood  in  his  wars  (1  Chron.  xxii.  8).  He,  how- 
ever, made  great  preparations  for  his  son  and, 
successor,  who,  he  learned  from  the  prophet. 
Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  13),  was  destined  to  achieve, 
the  work.  It  was  built  on  Mount  Moriah. 
(2  Chron.  iii.  1),  chiefly  by  Tyrian  workmen, 
and  had  massive  foundations.  Its  dimensions 
were  60  cul>its  (90  feet)  long ;  20  cubits  (30  feet), 
wide,  and  30  cubits  (45  feet)  high.  The  stona 
for  its  erection  was  dressed  before  its  arrival, 
so  that  the  edifice  arose  noiselessly  (1  Kinga 
vi.  7) ;  the  floor  was  of  cedar,  boarded  over 
with  planks  of  fir;  the  wainscotting  was  of 
cedar,  covered  with  gold,  as  was  the  whola 
interior.  It  was  modelled  inside  en  tha 
tabernacle,  which  was  Jehovah's  appropriate 
dwelling  while  journeyings  were  continually 
taking  place,  as  the  Temple  was  now  that  thesa 
had  ceased.  There  was  therefore  a  Holy  and. 
a  Most  Holy  Place.  The  temple  was  sur» 
rounded  by  an  inner  court  for  the  priests. 
There  was  also  a  Great  or  Outward  Court. 
(2  Chron.  iv.  9  ;  Ezek.  xl.  17),  called  specially 
the  Court  of  the  Lord's  House  (Jer.  xix.  14, 
xxvi.  2).  This  temple  was  destroyed  by  tha 
Babylonians  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxv.  9 ;  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  19).  On  the  return  from  Baby« 
Ion,  a  temple,  far  inferior  to  Solomon's  wa» 
commenced  under  Zerubbabel,  B.C.  534,  and, 
after  a  long  intermission,  was  resumed  B.C. 
520,  and  completed  B.C.  516,  umler  Daritia 
Hystaspes  (Ezra  iii.  7,  vi.  15).  The  second 
temple  was  gradually  removed  by  Herod,  aa. 
he  proceeded  with  the  building  or  rebuilding 
of  a  temple  designed  to  rival  the  first  rather 
than  the  second.  The  work  was  commenced 
B.C.  21  or  20;  the  temple  itself  was  finished  in 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  the  courts  in  eight 
years,  but  the  subsequent  operations  were- 
carried  on  so  dilatorily  that  the  Jews  reckoned 
forty-six  years  as  the  whole  time  consumed 
(John  ii.  20).  In  the  courts  of  this  templa 
Jesus  preached  and  healed  the  sick.  It  caught 
fire  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under 
Titus,  and  notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  save- 
it,  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  (Josephuti 
Wars  of  the  Jews.) 

tem'-ple  (2),  s.  [O.  Pr.  temples  =  the  temple* 
(Fr.  tempt),  from  Lat.  tempera  =the  temples, 
pi.  of  tem,pvs  =  a.  temple.]  The  flat  portion 
of  either  side  of  the  head  above  the  cheek- 
bone, or  between  the  forehead  and  ear.  They 
are  distinguished  as  right  and  left  templet* 
(Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  111  chafe  her  temple*,  yet  there'i  nothing  Mn." 
Brawn,  t  FIM. :  Jiaitfi  Tragedy,  r. 

tem'-ple  (3),  s.    [TEMPLET.] 

1.  Weaving :   An   instrument   for  keeping 
cloth  its  proper  breadth  while  the  reed  beata 
up  against  it  in  the  process  of  weaving. 

2.  One  of  the  bars  on  the  outer  ends  of  tha 
spectacle  bows  by  which  the  spectacles  are 
made  to  clasp  the  head  of  the  wearer. 

*  tem'-ple,  v.t.    [TEMPLE  (1),  «.]    To  build  a 
temple  for ;  to  appropriate  a  temple  to ;  to 
inclose  in  a  temple. 

"The  heathen  (In  many  places) templed  and  adonfd 
tills  drunken  |od/— MCMM .'  Ketolma.  pt.  1..  res.  81. 

*  te"m'-ple  less,   a.      [Eng.  temple  (IX   •.  ; 
-less.]    Devoid  of  a  temple. 

te'm'-ple't,  «.  [Cf.  Low  Lat  templatus  a 
vaulted;  Kr.  templet  =  a  stretcher;  Lat. 
templum  =  a  small  timber.] 

1.  Mach.,  Ac. :  A  template  (q.v.)t 

2.  Building: 

(1)  A  short  piece  of  timber  or  large  stona 
placed  in  a  wall  to  receive  the  impost  of  a 
girder,  brestsunimer,  or  beam,  and  distribute; 
its  weight ;  a  wall-plate  ;  a  torsal. 

(2)  A  plate  spanning  a  window  or  door 
space  to  sustain  joists  and  throw  thotr  weight 
on  the  piers. 


boll,  bojf;  pout,  Jowl;  eat,  96!!,  chorus,  fhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  «*««,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph      f> 
-clan,    tLan  -  shan.    -tlou,    slou  -  shun ;    (Ion,    f  Ion  -  zhuu.    -clou*,    tlons, -sious  -  abus.    -bio, -die,  &c.  —  bpl.  dpi. 
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templify— temporo- 


S>  Shipbuilding  : 

(1)  A  mould  of  a  certain  figure  to  test  or 
direct  the  cou  formation  of  a  timber  or  other 


(S)  A  perforated  piece  or  strip  by  which  a 
(hie  of  nvet  holes  is  marked  on  a  plate  to  be 
ponclied. 

(3)  One  of  the  wedges  in  a  building-block. 

4.  1  1  'faring  :  The  temple  of  the  horsehair 
loom  is  a  pair  of  jaws  for  each  selvedge. 
(TEMPLE  (3),  t.] 

tSm'-pli-fy,  v.t.     [Eng.  temple;   -fy.]     To 
make  or  form  into  a  tern  pie. 


*e"m  plin,  i.    [Etym.  doubtfuL]     (See  com- 
pound.) 

templin  oil,  $. 

Chem.  :  Oil  of  pine-cones.  Obtained  by 
•distilling  the  cones  of  the  Silver-fir  or  of  1'inus 
jwniitis.  It  is  colourless,  but  becomes 
greenish-yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air,  has 
«n  odour  of  lemons,  sp.  gr.  O'Sti'2  at  12°,  and 
boils  between  155°  and  200°,  the  greater  part 
distilling  over  about  175°.  It  agrees  with  oil 
of  turpentine  in  its  solubility  and  refracting 
power. 


o,  f.  [Ital.  =  time  ;  Lat.  tempus.] 
Music  :  A  word  used  to  denote  the  degree 
of  quickness  or  rate  of  movement  at  which  a 
piece  is  to  be  performed  :  as,  Tempo  comodo  = 
convenient,  easy,  moderate  time  ;  tempo  ordi- 
Horto  =  ordinary  time  ;  tempo  primo  =  first  or 
original  time. 

tint  -por-al  (IX  *  tern'-  por  -all,  *tem- 
por-ell,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  temporal,  from  Lat. 
temporal  =  temporal,  from  tempus,  genit. 
Imports  =  time,  season,  opportunity  ;  Bp.  & 
•Port,  temporal  ;  Fr.  temporel  ;  Ital.  temporale.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Measured  or  limited  by  time  or  by  this 
life  or  the  present  state  of  things  ;  having 
limited  existence  ;  opposed  to  eternal. 

"The  thing?  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
thing*  which  are  uot  seen  are  eternal.  —2  Corinthiani 
IT.  is. 

2.  Pertaining  to  this  life  or  this  world  ; 
^•ecular. 

(1)  Not  spiritual. 

"  Whow  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal." 

SkoJcesp.  :  Measure  for  ilrature.  ii  S. 

(2)  Not  ecclesiastical  ;  civil  or  political  :  as, 
IwiporuJ  power. 

IL  Gram.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  tense. 
*  B.  As  subst.  :  Anything  temporal  or  se- 
cular ;  a  temporality. 

"  Their  infallible  master  has  a  right  over  kings,  not 
only  in  spiritual!  but  temporal*.  —  Dryden  :  Religlo 
laid.  (Pref.) 

temporal-augment,  s.    [AUGMENT,  s.] 

temporal-lords,  s.  pi.  The  peers  of  a 
Tealin,  as  distinguished  from  the  archbishops 
*nd  bishops,  or  lords  spiritual. 

temporal-power,  s. 

ChurxA  History  : 

L"  The  power  which  the  Pope  exercised  as 
sovereign  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  [TIARA.] 
Pius  VII.  was  partially  deprived  of  his  domi- 
nions by  Napoleon  I.  in  1797,  and  entirely  in 
1808.  The  Pope  replied  by  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication ;  he  was  then  arrested  and  kept 
a  close  prisoner  in  France  till  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon in  1814,  when  he  was  reinstated  in  the 
rRovernmentofan  undiminished  territory.  The 
temporal  power  was  again  attacked  in  1848, 
when  Pius  IX.  was  driven  from  Rome,  and  a 
republic  was  established  by  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi  In  1849  General  Oudinot  was 
•vent  by  Louis  Napoleon,  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  to  Rome,  and  his  army 
drove  out  the  revolutionists  and  brought  the 
Pope  back.  For  ten  years  the  Pope's  power 
•was  not  attacked,  but  Cavour  (1809-1861),  was 
working  steadily  for  a  "United  Italy,"  and  in 
1870,  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy,  took 
possession  of  the  Papal  territory,  leaving  the 
Pope  only  the  Vatican.  An  annual  dotation 
of  2,000,000  lire  was  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
Italian  parliament,  but  he  has  never  accepted 
ft.  (The  Syllabus,  §  ix.  deals  with  "Errors 
concerning  the  Roman  Pontiff's  civil  prince- 
dom.") 

"The  Popes  have  not  ceased  to  declare,  on  all  fitting 
Occasions,  that  the  preservation  of  their  temporal  in- 


dependence is  necessary,  as  human  affiira  are  con- 
stituted, to  the  fret-mid  full  exercise  of  their  spiritunl 
authority.  It  1ms  been  argued  that  the  ration  d'etre 
of  the  UtHt*>ral  power  has  ceased  iu  modern  times, 
because  the  lay  power  has  censed  to  be,  as  it  often  was 
iu  the  middle  ages,  arbitrary,  corrupt,  violent,  and  ill- 
informed  but  on  the  contrary  it  administered  on 
fixed  and  equitable  principles  which  ensure  equal 
Justice  for  »\\."—Addit  t  Arnold :  Cat/t.  Diet,,  p.  774. 

2.  The  power  exercised  by  the  Popes  in  the 
middle  ages  of  excommunicating,  and  after 
excommunication  deposing  or  procuring  the 
deposition  of  a  sovereign  who  had  fallen  into 
heresy.     According  to  Addis  &  Arnold  (Cuth. 
Diet.,  p.  257),  "  The  common  opinion  teaches 
that  the  Pope  holds  the  power  of  both  swords, 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  which  juris- 
diction and  power  Christ  himself  committed 
to  Peter  ami  his  successors  (Matt.  xvi.  19). .  . . 
The  contrary  opinion  is   held  to  savour  of 
heresy."    But  they  add  (p.  258),  "  The  state 
of  Europe  is  so  much  altered  .  .  .  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  question,  even  at  Rome,  of 
exercising  the  deposing  power." 

tern  -  por  -  al  (2),  a.     [Lat  tempora  =  the 
temples.] 
Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples. 

[TEMPLE,   2.] 

temporal-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  A  bone  articulating  posteriorly  and 
internally  with  the  occipital  bone,  superiorly 
with  the  parietal,  anteriorly  with  the  sphenoid, 
the  malar,  and  the  inferior  m?xillary  bone, 
It  constitutes  part  of  the  side  and  base  of  the 
skull,  and  contains  in  its  interior  the  organ  of 
hearing.  It  has  a  squamous,  a  mastoid,  and 
a  petrous  portion.  (Quaiii.) 

temporal-fascia,  s. 

Anat. :  A  dense,  white,  shining  aponeurotic 
structure  covering  the  temporal  muscle  above 
the  zygoma,  and  giving  attachment  to  some 
of  its  fibres. 

temporal-fossa,  ». 

Anat.  :  The  upper  portion  of  the  space 
bridged  over  by  the  zygomatic  or  malar  arch. 

tem-pd-ral'-a-ty,  *  tem-po-ral-i-tie,  s. 

[Low  Lat.  temporaHtas,  from  Lat.  temporalis.] 
[TEMPORAL,  1.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  temporary ; 
opposed  to  perpetuity. 

"Thus  we  distinguish  the  laws  of  peace  from  the 
orders  uf  war  ;  tnoseare  per]*etual,  todistinguish  from 
the  tem/ioraiUy  of  thtn."— Bithop  Taylor:  Rule  oj 
Contcience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

*  2.  The  laity. 

"  Blame  uot  onelye  the  clergie,  but  also  the  tempo- 
ralitie."—Sir  T.  More:  Worket,  p.  232. 

3.  A  secular    possession ;    specif,    in   the 
plural,  revenues  of  an  ecclesiastic  proceeding 
from  lands,  tenements,  or  lay  fees,  tithes,  and 
the  like  ;  opposed  to  spiritualities. 

"The  king  yielded  up  the  uoint,  reserving  the  cere- 
mony of  homage  from  the  bishops,  in  respect  of  the 
_  temporatitiet,  to  himself."— AyUffe :  Parergon. 

*  tern -por- al-ly,  •  tern  por-al   liche, 

adv.  [Eng.  temporal  (1)  ;  -ly.]  In  a  temporal 
manner ;  with  respect  to  time  or  this  life ; 
temporarily. 


*  tern -por-al -ness,  s.     [Eng.   temporal; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  tem- 
poral ;  worldliness. 

*tem'-pdr-al-ty,  *  tern -por-al  tie, 
*  tem-por-al-tye,  s.  [Eng.  temporal  (l) ; 
-ty.] 

1.  The  laity  ;  secular  people. 

"  The  antoritie  of  both  the  states,  that  Is  to  say, 
both  of  the  spiritualitie  and  temporalitie."—  Udal: 
Markf  xiv. 

2.  A  secular  possession ;  a  temporality. 

*  tem-por-a'-ne-ous,  a.   [Lat.  temporaneus, 
from  tempus,  genit.  temporis  =  time.)     Tem- 
porary. 

"Those  things  may  cause  a  temporaneout  disunion." 
— Hallyiccll :  Afelamproruea,  p.  68. 

te"m'-p6r-ar-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  temporary; 
-ly.]  In  a  temporary  manner;  for  a  time 
only ;  not  perpetually. 

tern  por  ar  I  ness,  ».  [Eng.  temporary; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tempo- 
rary. 

tem'-por-ar-y,  a.  [Lat.  temporarius,  from 
tempus,  genit.  temporis  =  time;  Fr.  temporaire; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  temporario.]  Lasting  for  a  time 
only  ;  having  limited  duration  or  existence  ; 


made  for  a  time  or  for  a  special  occasion  or 
purpose  ;  not  perpetual,  not  permanent. 

"  What  he  recommended  was,  not  a  standing,  but  • 
temiiorary  army,  an  army  of  whicii  Parliament  would 
annually  flx  the  number."— ilacoMlay :  UM.  ting., 
ch.  xjiil 

T  Temporary  characterizes  that  which  is 
intended  to  last  only  for  a  time,  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  permanent;  offices  de- 
pending upon  a  state  of  war  are  temporary,  in 
distinction  from  those  which  are  connected 
with  internal  policy  :  transitory,  that  is,  apt 
to  pass  away,  characterizes  everything  in  the 
world  which  is  formed  only  to  exist  for  a 
time,  and  then  to  pass  away  ;  thus  our  plea- 
sures, and  our  pains,  and  our  very  being,  are 
denominated  transitory:  fleeting,  which  ia 
derived  from  the  verb  to  fly  anA  flight,  is  but 
a  stronger  term  to  express  the  same  idea  aa 
transitory.  (Crabb.) 

temporary-star,  s. 

Astron. :  A  star  appearing  for  a  time,  and 
then  gradually  vanishing  away.  In  November, 
1572,  a  star  burst  out  in  Cassiopeia  with  a 
brilliancy  greater  than  that  of  any  cne  near 
it,  Tyclio  Brahe  being  one  of  those  who  ob- 
served it  at  the  time.  It  rapidly  increased  ia 
magnitude  till  it  outshone  Sirius  and  Jupiter, 
and  became  visible  even  at  noon.  Then  it 
diminished  in  size,  and  in  March,  1574,  became 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  nor  has  it  been 
seen  since.  During  its  brief  life  it  shone  first 
white,  then  yellow,  then  reddish,  and  finally 
bluish.  Other  temporary  stars  have  been  ob- 
served, their  sudden  visibility  perhaps  due  to 
an  outburst  and  combustion  or  incandescence 
of  hydrogen.  [VAEIABLE-STAB.] 

•  tem'-pdr-Ist,  *.     [Lat.  tempus,  genit.  ten- 
poris  =  time.]    A  temporizer.    {Marston.) 

•  tem-por-i-za'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  temporise); 
-ation.  ]    The  act  or  habit  of  temporizing. 

"Charges  of  temporization  and  compliance  had 
some w hut  sullied  his  reputation."— Johtuon  :  Life  of 
Aicham. 

tern  -  por  Ize,  *  tern'- por- if  e, ,  v.i.  [Fr. 
temporiser,  from  Lat.  tempus,  genit.  temporii 
=  time.] 

1.  To  comply  with  the  time  or  occasion  ;  to 
humour  or  yield  to  the  current  of  opinion  or 
to  circumstances ;   to  suit  one's  actions  or 
conduct  to  live  time  or  circumstances. 

"The  ways  of  the  world  (they  cryl  are  uot  always 
consonant ;  .  .  .  but  we  must  now  and  then  temporiu, 
or  we  are  nothing.'  —GUpin  :  Bintifor  Sermont,  voL 
iv.,  J  8. 

2.  To  try  to  suit  both  sides  or  parties ;  to 
trim. 

*  3.  To  delay ;  to  procrastinate. 

"The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  deceived  uf  the  country's  con. 
course,  iu  which  case  lie  would  have  temporized,  re* 
solved  to  give  the  king  battle. "—Bacon:  Henry  VU. 

*  4.  To  comply  ;  to  come  to  terms. 

"The  dauphin  is  too  wilful  opposite. 
And  will  uot  temporize  with  my  entreaties." 

Shalcetp. :  King  John,  v.  t. 

te"m'-por-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  temporise);  -er.J 
One  who  temporizes  ;  one  who  suits  his 
actions  or  conduct  to  the  time  or  circum- 
stances ;  a  trimmer. 

"  A  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  ouce  see  good  and  evil. 
Inclining  to  them  both." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter'*  Tale.  L  J. 

tem'-por-Iz-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [TEMPORIZE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As.  adj. :  Inclined  or  given  to  temporiz- 
ing ;  complying  with  the  time  or  the  prevailing 
humours  and  opinions  of  men  ;  time-serving. 

tein'-por-iz-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  temporizing; 
-ly.]  In  a  temporizing  or  time-serving  manner. 

tem-por-d-,  pref.  [Lat.  tempus,  genit.  tem- 
poris =  the  temples.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  templea. 

temporo  facial,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  and 
to  the  face.  There  is  a  temporo-facial  nerve. 

temporo  malar,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  nesi 
the  cheeks.  There  is  a  temporo-malar  nerve. 

temporo-maxillary,  a. 

Ano,t. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  and 
the  jaws.  There  are  a  temporo-maxillary  nerve 
and  a  vein. 

temporo- parietal,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  and 
the  parietal  bone.  There  is  a  temporo-parietal 
suture. 


:feto,  iat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  care,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


temprure— tenaciously 
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•tem-prure,  s.    [TEMPER.}    Temper. 

"  An  other  suche  as  Arioue 
Whiche  had  au  harpe  uf  suche  temprure." 

(Sower  :C.  A.    (Prol.) 

•temps,  s.    [Fr.]    Time. 
•tempse,  s.    [TEMSE.] 

tempt  (p  silent),  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  tempter  (Fr. 
tenter),  from  Lat.  tempto,  (ento=to  handle, 
to  touch,  to  try,  to  tempt  ;  freq.  from  teneo  = 
to  hold  ;  8p.  &  Port  tentar  ;  Icel.  tentare.} 

*L  To  try,  to  prove;  to  put  to  trial  or 
proof. 

"God  did  tempt  Abraham."—  Genetit  xj.ll.  1. 

2.  To  incite  or  solicit  to  ill  ;  to  incite  or 
entice  to  something  wrong  by  presenting 
some  pleasure  or  advantage  to  the  mind,  or 
by  adducing  plausible  arguments. 


•3.  To  try,  to  venture  on,  to  essay,  to 
attempt 

"  Who  shall  tem/,t  with  wand'ring  feet 
The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyss  <T 

MMon  :  P.  L.,  U.  40*. 

*4.  To  provoke,  to  defy. 
"Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  Ood."—  boot. 

Tt  16. 

5.  To  endeavour  to  persuade  ;  to  incite,  to 
provoke. 

•a.  To  induce,  to  invite,  to  call  on,  to  pro- 
voke. 

"  While  we  from  Interdicted  fields  retire. 
Nor  tempt  the  wrath  of  Heav'n's  avenging  Sire. 

Pope  :  Homtr  ;  Iliad  i.  44. 

•tempt-a-bll'-i-t£  (p  silent),  «.  [Eng. 
temptable  '-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
temptable. 

•te'mptf-a-ble  (p  silent),  a.  [Eng.  tem.pt; 
•able.]  Liable  to  be  tempted  ;  open  or  liable 
to  temptation. 

"  He  that  would  know  whether  a  philosopher  be 
temptablt  by  It.  or  lllaqueable  into  it,  let  bhu  road 
the  writings  of  Mierageuea."—  Cudworth  :  Intti.  Sfttttn, 
p.  268. 

te"mp-ta'-tionO>siient),  *  temp-ta-cl-on, 
*  temp-ta-ci-oun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  temptation 
(Fr.  tetUntion),  from  Lat.  tentationem,  ace  us. 
of  tentatio  —  a  trying,  from  tempto,  tento  =  tx> 
try.] 

1.  The  act  of  tempting  or  soliciting  to  ill  ; 
enticement  to  evil  by  arguments,  flattery,  or 
the  offer  of  some  real  or  apparent  pleasure  or 
benefit. 

"  Listen  not  to  hli  temptntiont." 

Milton  :  />.£.,  vL  908. 

2.  The  state  of  being  tempted  or  enticed  to 
something  evil. 

"  Lead  u*  not  Into  temptation.  "—LuJt*  xi.  4. 

3.  That  which  tempts  or  entices  ;  an  entice- 
ment or  allurement  to  some  act,  whether  good 
or  ill. 

"  Let  a  man  be  bat  In  earnest  In  praying  against  a 
temptation  as  the  tempter  Is  in  pressing  it,  aud  he 


•tSmp-ta'-tion-lSss  (p  silent),  o.  [Bug. 
UmittHtifrn ;  -less.}  Having  no  temptation  or 
motive. 

"  Which  of  our  senses  do  they  entertain,  which  of 
oar  faculties  do  they  court,  an  empty,  profitless, 
temptatioitieu  tiu."— Hammond:  Sermon*,  vol.  vii., 
ser.  1. 

•temp-ta'-tious  (p  silent),  * temp-ta-ei- 
oua,  a.  [TEMPT.]  Tempting,  seductive,  al- 
luring. 

"  I,  my  liege,  I ;  O.  that  tmptacioui  tongue.* 

Death  of  Robert,  tart  of  Huntingdon. 

te'mpf -er  (p  silent),  •  tempt-our, ».  [Eng. 
tempt;  -er.]  One  who  tempts ;  one  who  allures 
or  incites  to  something  evil. 

-  Destitute  of  the  talent*  both  of  a  writer  and  of  a 
statesman,  he  had  In  a  high  degree  the  unenviable 

ril  Ideations  of  a  tempter."— llacaulay :  l/itt.  Jing., 
». 

^  The  tempter :  The  great  adversary  of  man- 
kind ;  the  devil. 

tiinpf -Ing  (p  silent),  pr.  par.  tt  a,    [TEMPT.] 

A.  Ai  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Seductive,  alluring,  enticing, 
attractive. 

"  Those  tempting  words  were  all  to  Sappho  used.** 
Pope :  Sappho  ta  I'haon.  «». 

te'mpt'-ing-iy  (p  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  tempt- 
ing; -ly.]  In  a  tempting  manner;  so  as  to 
tempt,  entice,  or  allure. 

"  These  look  temptingly. --Herbert  :  Travel*,  p.  »OL 

tSmpt  ing-ness  (p  silent),  ».  (Eng.  tempt- 
ing; -nest.]  The  quality  Or  state  of  being 
tempting. 


tempt  -ress  (p  silent),  *  tempt-er-esse,  s. 

[Fr.  teiiteresse.]    A   woman  who   tempts   or 
entices. 

"  Day  at  length  came,  and  the  temptress  vanished" 
—  SaXt:  Qlenjiiilat.    (Note.) 

temse,  tempse,  s.     [A.S.  femes;  Put.  terns 
=  a  colander,  a  sieve.]    A  colander,  a  sieve. 

If  To  set  the  temse  (or  Thames)  on  fire  :  To 
make  a  figure  in  the  world.  The  origin  of  the 
expression  is  uncertain.  According  to  Brewer, 
a  hard-working,  active  man  would  not  unfre- 
quently  ply  the  temse  so  quickly  as  to  set 
fire  to  the  wooden  hoop  at  the  bottom  ;  but  a 
lazy  fellow  would  never  set  the  temse  on  fire. 
lie  adds  that  the  play  on  the  word  temse  has 
given  rise  to  many  imitations  :  as,  He  will  never 
set  the  Seine  on  fire  (the  French  Seine  also  = 
a  drag-net).  Other  authorities  contend  for  the 
literal  view.  The  suggestion  that  temse  should 
be  read  for  Thames  appeared  in  Notes  £  Queries 
(3rd  ser.,  vii.  239)  ;  ami,  in  answer  to  a  corre- 
spondent (6th  ser.,  xii.  860),  the  Editor  says  : 
"This  idea,  whioh  is  discussed  4th  ser.,  vi. 
32,  101,  144,  2-23  ;  xii.  80,  119,  137,  like  other 
suggestions  of  the  kind,  is  received  with 
little  favour,  and  the  ordinarily  accepted  sup- 
position is  that  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
au  idle  fellow  will  not  accomplish  a  miracle." 

temse-  bread,  temsed-brcad, 
*temse  -loaf;  s.  Bread  made  of  flour 
better  sifted  than  common  flour. 

"  Com*  mlr.eth  to  miller  the  rhye  with  the  wheat 
Trim-tut!/,  on  his  table,  to  have  fur  to  eat." 

r  :  Stptembtr'i  Hutbandiy. 


*  1  5m'  u  Ien9e,  *  t£m'-u-len-oy,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

tsmidence,  from   Lat.  temuleutfa.]    Intoxica- 

tion, drunkenness. 

"  Wnat  rlleuease*  they  commit  In  their  wine  .  .  . 
they  find  pardon  amongst  wise  Judges,  but  for  their 
ttmitleiict  a  condemnation."—  Jeremy  Tut/lor  :  Doctor 
DuMttntium. 

*  torn  -u  lent,  a.    [Lai  temulentus.]    Intoxi- 
cated, drunk. 

*  torn'  n-len  tlvo,  a.    [Eng.  temulent;  -it*] 
Drunken,  intoxicated. 

"  The  drunkard  commonly  hath  .  .  .  a  drawlli>p, 
stammering,  ttmuientua  tongue."—  Jvniut  :  iXn  Stiff- 


ten,  o.  &  *.  [A.S.  ten,  tyn;  cogn.  with  Put. 
tien  ;  Icel.  tin  =  ten  ;  tigr  =  a  decade  ;  Dan. 
M;  Sw.  tio;  Goth,  taihun;  O.  H.  Ger.  tehcin; 
Gor.zehn;  Lat  decem  ;  Gr.  oV'xa  (rfefca)  ;  Lith. 
deszimtis;  Huss.  desiate  ;  Wei.  deg  ;  Irish  & 
Gael,  deich  ;  Pers.  dnh  ;  Sausc,  dafan  ;  Fr. 
dix;  Sp.  diez;  Ital.  died.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Lit.  :  Twice  five  ;  one  more  than  nine. 
2.  Fig.  :  Used  colloquially  as  an  indefinite 
expression  for  many. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  decimal  number  ;  the   number  of 
twice  five  ;  a  figure  or  symbol  denoting  ten 
units,  as  10  or  X. 

2.  A.  playing  card  with  ten  spots  or  pips. 

3.  The  hour  of  ten  o'clock. 

"  Ten  Is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me." 

Shalcttp.  :  2  Benrt  VI..  11.  4. 

4.  Mining:    A  measure  (local)  containing 
420,  and  in  other  cases  440  bolls,  Winchester 
measure. 

•  ten-bones,  «.  pi-  The  ten  fingers, 
(Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  i.  8.) 

ten  commandments,  «.  pL 

1.  Lit.  :  [TABLE,  H  (4).] 

2.  Fig  :  The  fingers.    (Slang.) 

"  In  with  you,  and  be  busy  with  the  ten  eomman*. 
menu  under  the  »ly."—  Long/eUou:  Upaniih  Student, 
Ul.  3. 

Ten  Hoars'  Act,  «. 

Lav  :  A  popular  name  for  the  Act  10  &  11 
Viet,  c.  29,  which  limited  the  hours  of  labor 
for  woman  and  children  in  factories.  (K»glul>.) 

f  Ten  hours  baa  since  become  the  established 
limit  of  labor  for  workmen  in  most  Industries, 
in  the  United  State*  and  England.  A  movement 
is  now  in  progress  towards  the  establishment  of 
of  an  eight  hour  period  of  labor.  It  has  lieen 
effective  in  some  Industries,  while  in  many 
others  a  nine  hour  labor  day  exists.  This 
demand  is  still  actively  maintained. 

ten  -  pins,  «.  A  game  similar  to  nine  pins, 
but  played  with  an  extra  pin.  Popular  in  the 
United  States. 

ten-pound,  a.  Consisting  of  or  worth 
£10  ;  as,  a  ten-pound  note. 


ten-pounder,  s.  One  who  under  the 
Reform  Act  of  18a2  was  qualified  to  vote  in 
parliamentary  elections,  in  virtue  of  occupy- 
ing or  possessing  property  to  the  annual  rental 
value  of  £10.  Also  known  as  a  ten-pound. 
householder. 

ten  spincd  stickleback,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Gasterosteus  pungitius.  It  builds 
a  nest  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a 
wrcu.  Called  also  the  Tinker. 

ten-strike,  «.    [See  STRIKE,  ».] 
Ten  Tribes,  s.  pi. 

Hist.  :  The  kingdom  of  Israel  as  distin- 
guished from  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (1  Kings 
xi.  29-35,  xii.  15-24).  The  former  consisted 
of  all  the  tribes  except  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
and  these  ten  tribes  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  Shalmaiieser,  king  of  Assyria  (2 
Kings  xviii.  8-10),  and  from  this  captivity  it 
is  generally  believed  that  there  was  no  return. 
This  dispersion  naturally  gave  rise  to  many 
theories,  one  of  the  latest  of  which  is  Anglo- 
Israelism,  which  endeavours  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  English  nation  with  the  lost 
Ten  Tribes,  and  thereby  to  claim  for  England 
the  Biblical  promises  of  favour  of  Israel.  The 
theory  was  first  broached  by  the  late  John 
Wilson,  of  Brighton,  about  1840,  in  a  series 
of  lecture*  since  published  under  the  title  of 
Our  Israelitish  Origin.  The  Anglo-lsraelitea 
claim  that  they  form  a  body  of  two  millions 
distributed  over  the  English-speaking  por- 
tions  of  the  world,  and  they  have  a  consider- 
able literature. 

"  Let  us  take  London,  whose  derivation  is  still 
doubtful  ;  as  a  Hebrew  name  we  shall  Hud  it  to  be 
Lan-Uan,  'the  dwelling  of  Dan.'  Old  Luudon  was, 
.therefore,  inhabited  by  the  Dauites  (perl.ai*  a  part 
of  them  went  over  to  Deu-iuark,  although  not  yet 
claimed  by  the  Danes),  aud  the  (iuiidhall  may  hare 
been  the  lepers'  house  connected  with  the  Hebrew 
word  l?:  (Job  xvi.  is).  ...  Could  not  Sydeubam 
mean  '  the  home  of  the  Sidoniaiu  '  t  I  have  many 
more  arguments  to  this  effect,  which  uill  appear  a* 
an  appendix  to  my  forthcoming  mediaeval  Jewish 
documents  on  the  ten  tribet.'—A.  Aeubuuer,  ill  A'uttt 
A  (juiriet,  Jan.  29,  1887,  p.  36. 

ten-week  stock,  t. 

Eot,  A  Hort.  :  [STOCK,  II.  2.J. 


'-i'-tft  *.    [Eng.  tenabU  ;  -ity.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tenable  ;  tenableness. 

ten  a-ble,  t  te'-na-ble,  a.   [Fr.,  from  tenir 
(Lat*  teneo)  —  to  hold.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  held,  retained,  or  main- 
tained against  assault. 

"  Still  the  church  is  tenable, 
Whence  issued  late  the  fated  ball." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  84. 

*  2.  Capable  of  being  kept  back  or  nol 
uttered.  (Shakesp.  :  hamlet,  i.  2.) 

3.  Capable  of  being  held,  maintained,  or 
defended  against  argument  or  objections. 

"They  therefore  took  ground  lower  aud  man 
tenable."—  Macaulay  :  Uiil.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

tSn   a-ble  -ness,  t  te  -na  ble-ness,  *. 

[Eng.  tenable;  -ness.]    The.quality  or  state  of 
being  tenable  ;  Inability.  ' 

ten'-ace,  s.   [Fr.] 

Whist  :  The  holding  by  the  last  player  of 
the  best  and  third-best  of  the  suit  led,  so 
that  he  wins  the  last  two  tricks.  Teuace 
minor  is  the  holding  of  the  best  and  fourth- 
best  can  Is. 

to    na'-  clous,  a.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  tenet- 

ciosus,   from   tenax,  genit.   tenads  =  holding, 
tenacious  ;  teneo  —  lo  hold  ;  Fr.  tenace.] 

1.  Holding  fast  ;  grasping  hard  ;  inclined 
to  hold  fast  ;  not  willing  to  let  go  what  is  in 
one's  possession.    (Followed  by  of  before  the 
thing  tield.) 

"  Free  of  his  money  and  tenaciotu  of  a  secret."—  Up. 
Taylor  :  IHtcuurte  of  trietidihip. 

2.  Retentive  ;  retaining  long  what  is  com- 
mitted to  it. 

"  The  memory  In  some  ls  very  tenariout  ;  but  ye» 
there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  Ideas, 
•ren  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest,  aud  lu  uiiudsj 
the  most  retentive."—  Lock-. 

"  3.  Niggardly,  close-fisted,  miserly. 

4.  Apt   tn  adhere  to   another  substance; 
adhesive,  viscous.    (Cowper:  Task,  i.  215.) 

5.  Having  points  disposed  to  adhere  to  each 
other;  having  great  cohesive  force  among  its 
particles  ;  tough  ;   having  the  quality  of  re- 
sisting tension  or  tearing  asunder. 


-l^,  adv.    [Kng.  tenacious  ;  -ly.J 
L  In  a  tenacious  manner  ;  with  a  disposi- 


b6H,  boy ;  po"ut,  j£wl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-olon.  -tian  =  shau.    -tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhuu.    -clous,  -tloua,    sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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tenaciousness— tend 


tion  to  hold  fast  what  is  possessed  by  or 

committed  to  it. 

**To  rvseut  ail  error  deeply,  to  reprove  it  bitterly, 
to  reineiiilwr  it  f«»tiri»iu/y.  to  repeat  it  frequently."— 
Tuglar:  Sermons,  vol.  hi.,  Mr.  1. 

2.  Adhesively  ;  with  cohesive  force. 

t&na  clous-ness,  &  [Eng.  tenacious  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenacious 
of  that  which  is  possessed  or  committed  ;  un- 
willingness to  let  go,  resign,  or  quit. 

"  Ttnaciousnea  even  of  a  resolution  taken  for  oppo- 
•itiou  wke  serves  either  to  good  or  bad  purposes.  '— 
Starch  :  LtgHt  of  Xaturt.  vol.  I.  pt.  i.,  ch.  vL 

2.  That  quality   of  Ixxlies   which  enables 
them  to  adhere  or  stick  to  others  ;  adhesive- 
ness, tenacity. 

3.  That  quality  of  bodies   which  enables 
them  to  resist  tension  or  tearing  asunder; 
tenacity,  cohesive  force. 

te-n&e  -i~ty,  »  te  nac-i-tie,  *.    [Fr.  tena- 
cite,  from  L;it,  tenacitatem,  accns.  of  tenacitas, 
from  tenax,  geuit  tenacis  =  tenacious  (q.v.).] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenacious  ; 
that  quality  of  bodies  which  makes  them  ad- 
here to  other  substances  ;  adhesiveness,  sticki- 
ness, glutinousuess. 

"  The  sliuie  engendered  within  th»  lake  of  Sodome 
In  June,  as  viscous  as  it  is  otherwise,  will  forego  all 
that  ten,icitie."-f.  ffoUand:  Plinie.  bk.  xxviii.,  cli.  vii. 

2.  That  property  of  material  bodies  by  which 
they  are  able  to  resist  a  severe  strain  without 
rupturing  or  splitting  ;  that  quality  of  mate- 
rial bodies  by  which  their  parts  resist  an  effort 
to  force  or  pull  them  asunder  ;  the  measure  of 
the  resistance  of  bodies  to  tearing  or  crushing; 
opposed  to  brittleness  or  fragility.     Tenacity 
results  from  the  attraction  of  cohesion  existing 
betwt-en  the  particles  of  bodies,  and  is  directly 

Sroportional  to  it.  It  consequently  varies  in 
itt'erent  substances,  and  even  in  the  same 
material  under  varying  conditions  as  regards 
temperature.  The  resistance  offered  to  tearing 
is  called  absolute  tenacity,  that  offered  to 
crushing,  retroactive  tenacity.  The  processes 
of  forging  and  wire-drawing  increase  the 
tenacity  of  metals  longitudinally,  and  the 
tenacity  of  mixed  metals  is  generally  greater 
than  that  of  simple  metals.  The  tenacity  of 
wood  is  greater  in  its  longitudinal  direction 
than  in  a  transverse  direction. 

H  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  tenacity 
of  particular  bodies  is  to  form  them  into 
cylindrical  or  prismatic  wires,  and  note  the 
weight  required  to  break  them.  It  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  breaking  weight,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  area  of  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  wire. 

3.  The  quality  of  holding  on  to,  or  of  not 
letting  go  the  hold  on  anything. 

"  The  tenacity  of  the  English  bulldog  .  .  .  was  a 
•object  for  national  boasting."—  /x-cfcy:  England  in 
Ou  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*  n.  Fig.  :  Unwillingness  to  forgst  ;  ob- 
•ti'aacy. 

"  I  fiinle.  to  my  griefe,  that  the  mis-understanding 
tenaciiif  of  some  zealous  spirits  hath  made  it  a  quar- 
rel!."— Bp.  Ball:  The  liefoncUer. 


[Lat.  =  a  holder,  from 
teneo  =  to  hold.} 

Surg.  :  A  fine  hook,  attached  to  a  handle, 
which  is  thrust  through  a  blood-vessel,  to  draw 
it  out  and  enable  it  to  be  tied. 

tenaculum  forceps,  s. 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  for  grasping  an  artery, 
to  facilitate  tying.  The  instrument  has  a  pair 
of  bifurcated  claws,  which  close  into  each 
other  upon  the  artery  by  a  spring. 


[Low  Lat.  tenacia,  from  Lat. 
tenitx,  ge'nit.  tenacis  =  tenacity  (q.v.). J  Tena- 
city, tenaciousness. 

"  Highest  excellence  is  void  of  all  envy,  selfishness, 
and  tenacf."— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  xii. 

te  nail ,  te-naille ,  s.     [Fr.  tenaUle,  from 
tenir  (Lat.  Uneo)  =  to  hold.] 

Fort. :  A  low  w«rk  located  in  the  ditch  and 
In  front  of  a  curtain  to  protect  the  curtain 
and  flanks  of  the  bastions.  A  passage  for 
troops  is  left  between  each  end  and  the  ad- 
jacent Hank. 

&  nail -Ion  (second  Z  as  y),  «.    [Fr.,  from 
teuaille  =  tenail  (q.v.).] 

Fort. :  A  low  outwork  having  a  salient  angle ; 
it  was  formerly  usual  to  place  one  on  each 
Bide  of  a  ravelin  to  increase  its  strength  and 
cover  the  shoulders  of  the  bastion. 


ten'-an-c^,  *  ten  an  cie,  s.    [Eng.  tenant) ; 
-cy-1 

1.  A  holding  or  possession  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments from  year  to  year,  or  for  a  term  of 
years,  for  a  life  or  lives,  or  at  will ;  tenure  ;  the 
temporary  possession   of  what   belongs   to 
another. 

"  To  thi»  species  of  tenancy  succeeded,  though  by 
very  slow  degrees,  farmers,  properly  ao  called,  who 
cultivated  the  land  with  their  own  stock,  paying  a 
lent  certain  to  the  landlord."  —  Smith :  Wealth  of 
Jfatioiu.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  period  during  which  lands  or  tene- 
ments are  held  by  one  person  from  another.     . 

*3.  A  house  of  habitation,  or  a  place  to  live 
in,  held  of  another. 

H  Tenancy  in  Common : 

Law :  The  kind  of  tenure  possessed  by 
tenants  in  common.  [TENANT  (1),  s.,  II.  (8).] 

ten   ant  (1),  •  ten  aunt,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  tenant, 
pr.  par.  oftenir^to  hold.]    [TENABLE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Her. :  The  same  as  HOLDING  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  has  possession  of 
or  occupies  any  glace ;  a  dweller,  an  occupant. 

"  Sweet  tenants  of  this  grove, 
Who  slug  without  design." 

Covrper :  Joy  in  Martyrdom. 

IL  Law: 

1.  A  person  who  holds  or  possesses  lands 
or  tenements  by  any  kind  of  title,  either  in 
fee,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will.     In  ordinary 
language  one  who  holds  lands  or  houses  under 
another,  to  whom  he  is  bound  to  pay  rent,  and 
who  is  called  in  relation  to  him  his  landlord. 

"  Estates  for  life,  created  by  deed  or  grant,  are  where 
a  le  ise  is  made  of  lands  or  tenements  tin  man,  to  hold 
for  the  term  of  his  own  life,  or  for  that  of  any  other 
person,  or  for  more  lives  than  one :  in  any  of  which 
cases  lie  is  styled  tenant  for  life;  only  wlieii  he  holds 
the  estate  by  the  life  of  another,  he  is  usually  called 
tenant  pur  outer  vie."—Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk,  ii., 
ch.  10. 

2.  A  defendant  in  a  real  action.    [REAL  (IX 
A.  II.] 

1  (1)  Sole  tenant:  One  who  holds  in  his 
own  sole  right,  and  not  with  another. 

(2)  Tenant  at  sufferance :  One  who  having 
been  in  lawful  possession  of  land,  keeps  it 
after  the  title  has  come  to  an  end  by  the 
sufferance  of  the  rightful  owner. 

(3)  Tenant  at  will:  One  in  possession  of 
lands,  &c.,  let  to  him  to  hold  at  the  will  of 
the  lessor. 

(4)  Tenant  by  copy  of  court-roll :  One  who  is 
admitted  tenant  of  any  lands,  &c.,  within  a 
manor. 

(5)  Tenant   by  courtesy:    One    who    holds 
lands,  &c.,  by  the  tenure  of  Courtesy  of  Eng- 
land.   [COURTESY,  1  (2).] 

(6)  Tenant  by  the  verge  :  [VERGK,  s.]. 

(7)  Tenant  incapite,  Tenant  in  chief:  [CAPITE, 
CHIEF,  B.  II.  1.]. 

(8)  Tenant  in  common:  One  who  holds  or 
occupies  lands  or  possesses  chattels  in  com- 
mon with  another   or   others.     In   such   a 
case  each  has  an  equal  interest ;  but  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  either  his  share  does 
not  go  to  the  survivors,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
joint  tenancy,  but  to  his  heiis  or  executors. 

"As  to  the  incidents  attending  a  tenancy  in  com- 
mon :  tenant*  in  common,  like  joint-tenants,  are  com- 
pellable  by  bill  in  equity  to  make  partition  of  their 
lands ;  yet  there  is  no  survivorship  between  them,  ag 
properly  they  take  distinct  moieties  of  the  estate."— 
Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  10. 

(9)  Tenant  in  dower :  A  widow  who  pos- 
sesses lands,  &c.,  in  virtue  of  her  dower. 

(10)  Tenant  in  fee  simple  :  [FEE,  ».]. 

(11)  Tenant  in  fee  tail:  [TAIL,  (2),  ».]. 
tenant-right,  s. 

Law  £  Custom:  A  custom  ensuring  to  a 
tenant  a  permanence  of  tenure  wivhout  any 
increase  of  rent,  unless  one  sanctioned  by  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  community,  or 
entitling  him  to  purchase  money  amounting 
to  so  many  years  rent  in  case  of  his  holding 
being  transferred  to  another.  It  prevails  in 
Ulster,  and  was  introduced  in  a  modified  form 
into  the  Irish  Laud  Act  of  July  8,  1870. 
(Wharton.) 

*  ten  -ant  (2),  *.    [See  def.]    A  corruption  of 
tenon  "(q.v.). 

ten  -ant  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [TENANT  (1), «.) 
A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  hold,  occupy,  or  possess  as  a  tenant. 

"  Sir  Roger's  estate  is  tenanted  by  persons  who  have 
served  him  or  his  ancestors."— Attduon :  Spectator. 


2.  To  let  out  to  tenants. 

"The  rest  he  tenanted  out."—Strype:  Ecdet.  Um. 
(an.  1530). 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  live  as  a  tenant :    to 
dwell. 

*  ten'-ant(2),  v.t.  [TENANT  (2),  s.]  To  fasten 
with,  or  as  with  tenons. 

"  They  are  fastened  or  tenanted  the  one  to  th» 
other."— Andrewet:  World,  ii.  81. 

ten'-ant-a-ble.  a.    [Eng.  tenant;  -able.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  repair  fit  for  occupation  by 
a  tenant ;  fit  for  a  tenant. 

"That  the  soul  may  not  be  too  much  Incommoded 
in  her  house  of  clay,  such  necessaries  are  secured  to 
the  body  as  may  keep  it  in  tenanlable  repair."— Decaf 
of  Piety. 

*  2.  Capable   of  being  held  or  retained ; 
tenable. 

"To  apply  the  distinction  to  Colchester:  all  men 
beheld  it  as  tenantable,  full  of  faire  houses."— Fuller  : 
Worthies;  JKaex. 

ten  ant  a  ble  ness,  8.  [Eng.  tenantable; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenant- 
able. 

ten'-ant-ed  (1),  a.  [Eng.  tenant ;  -ed.]  Held 
or  occupied  by  a  tenant. 

ten'-ant-ed  (2),  a.    [Eng.  tenant  (2),  a. ;  -ed.] 
Her. :   Tallied  or  let  into  another  thing  • 
having  something  let  in, as  across  tenanted — '• 
i.e.,  having  rings  let  into  its  extremities. 

ten'-ant-less,  a.  [Eng.  tenant  (1),  s. ;  -less.] 
Having  no  tenant  or  occupant ;  unoccupied.  ' 

"  She  returned  to  the  tenantlesi  house  of  ner  father." 
l.ofiyfMow :  Evangeline.  1.  4. 

tSn'-ant'-ry,  s.    [Eng.  tenant  (1),  s. ;  -ry.] 
1.  The  body  of  tenants  collectively. 

"The  tenantry,  whom  nobody  knows,  starve  and 
rot  on  the  dunghills  whence  they  originated."— Kntact 
Estayt,  No.  114. 

*  2.  Tenancy. 

tench,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tenche;  Fr.  tanche ;  Lat. 
tinea  (q.v.).  J 

Ichthy. :  Tinea  tinea  (or  t  vulgaris),  the  sole 
species  of  the  genus,  found  all  over  Europe  in 
stagnant  waters  with  soft  bottom  ;  it  is  not 
abundant  in  English  rivers,  but  in  old  pits  in 
brick-yards.  Like  most  other  Carps  of  the 
group  Leuciscina,  it  passes  the  winter  in  a 
torpid  state,  concealed  in  the  mud.  Tench 
have  been  taken  three-  feet  long,  but  one  of 
half  that  size  is  unusually  large.  They  breed 
in  May  and  June,  depositing  the  spawn  among 
aquatic  plants ;  the  ova  are  small,  and  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  a*  many  as  297,000  having 
been  counted  in  a  single  female.  The  flesh  is 
naturally  soft  and  insipid,  but  if  the  fish  are 
fed  on  meal,  it  becomes  delicate  and  well- 
flavoured.  The  colour  is  usually  deep  yel- 
lowish-brown, and  the  so-called  Golden  Tench 
is  not  a  distinct  species,  but  a  variety  dis- 
playing incipient  albinism. 

tench-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Potamogeton  (q.v.),  spe«. 
P.  na.tans.  Forby  supposes  the  name  is  give» 
because  the  weed  is  very  agreeable  to  the  fish, 
but  Prior  because  it  grows  in  ponds  "  where 
tench  have  broken  up  the  puddling  by 
burrowing  in  it." 

tend   (1),   v.t.   &  i.    [A  shortened  form   of 
attend  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  accompany  as  assistant,  attendant, 
or  protector ;   to  attend  on ;   to  watch,  to 
guard. 

"  Tend  me  to-night." 

Shatcesp.  :  Antony  <*  Cleopatra,  iv.  S. 

2.  To  look  after ;  to  watch,  to  mind ;  to 
take  care  or  charge  ot 

"  There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there." 

Longfellow:  resignation. 

3.  To  attend  to ;  to  be  attentive  to ;   to 
mind. 

"  His  fields  he  tended,  with  successless  care. 
Early  and  late."  J.  Philipi:  Cider,  II 

*  4.  To  wait  upon,  so  as  to  execute ;  to  be 
prepared  to  perform. 

*  5.  To  accompany. 

"  They  [cares]  tend  the  crown." 

Skaketp. :  Richard  II.,  IT. 

IL  Naut. :  To  watch,  as  a  vessel  at  anchor, 
at  the  turn  of  tides,  and  cast  her  by  the  helm, 
and  some  sail,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  keep 
turns  out  of  her  cable. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


tend— tenderly 
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B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  attend ;  to  wait,  as  a  servant  or  at- 
tendant. (Followed  by  on.) 

"  From  whence  them  earnest,  how  tended  on." 

Shalcetp.  :  All't  H\ll.  ii.  1. 

•  2.  To  be  in  waiting ;  to  be  ready  for  ser- 
vice ;  to  attend. 

"  The  associates  tend,  and  everything  is  bent 
For  England."  Shatetp. :  Bamtet,  IT.  t. 

•  3.  To  be  attentive  ;  to  attend. 

"  Tend  to  the  master's  whittle."— Shaketp. :  Tempett. 

•  4.  To  attend  or  accompany,  as  something 
Inseparable. 

"  Threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps." 

Shatt$p. :  1  Benrs,  VI..  lit  1 

t£nd  (2),  *  tende,  v.t.  ft  i.  [Fr.  Undre,  from 
Lat.  Undo  =  to  stretch,  to  extend,  to  direct.] 

•  A.  Transitive : 

Old  Laic :  To  make  a  tender  of ,  to  tender  ; 
to  offer. 

"  Tending  onto  him  -  surrendry."  —  P.  Holland. 
Camden,  p.  57. 

B>  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  move  in  a  ceitain  direction ;  to  be 
directed. 

"  Love  1    His  affections  do  not  that  way  tend  ; 
Nur  what  lie  spake,  though  it  lacked  form  a  little, 
Wa>  not  like  madness."     Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  lii.  1. 

2.  To  I*  directed  towards  any  end  or  pur- 
pose ;  to  aim  ;  to  have  influence  or  exert  ac- 
tivity towards  producing  a  certain  effect ;  to 
contribute. 

"  Admiration  seiz'd 

All  heav'n,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither  tend" 
Milton  :  f.  L..  iii.  272. 

IL  Xaut. :  To  swing  round  an  anchor,  as  a 
•hip. 

"  Between  three  and  four  o  clock  the  tide  of  eM> 
began  to  make,  and  I  sent  the  master  tu  sound  to  the 
southward  and  aouthwextward. anil  in  the  mean  time, 
as  the  ship  tended.  I  weighed  anchor."— Cook :  Firtt. 
roya<je.  bit.  lii.,  ch.  vii. 

•  tend  -once,  «.    [Shortened  from  attendance 

(q-v-).] 

1.  The  aet  of  attending,  tending,  or  waiting 
on;  attention;  care. 

"  They  at  her  coming  sprung, 
And  touch'd  by  her  lair  tendance,  guultor  grew." 
Milton:  P.  L..  viu.47. 

2.  The  act  of  waiting  ;  attendance. 
8.  Attendance  ;  state  of  expectation. 

**  Cnhappie  wiuht,  liorn^  todesastrous  end, 
Tkdt  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance  sgiend  I" 
Spenter:  Mother  Hubberdt  Tale. 

4.  Persons  attending  ;  attendants. 

"  Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  led 
Chieftain  aud  kuiglit  to  bower  and  bed." 

.-•••  ,rr.  .   Lord  o/  the  Itla,  111.  7. 

•tend  ont,  *.  [Shortened  from  attendant 
(q.v.).J "  An  attendant. 

"  Her  tendtinu  saw  her  fallen  upon  her  sword." 

I  >.  un  .•  Tra.nl.  of  Virgil. 

•  tende,  v.t.    [TEND  (2),  ».] 

•t£nd-enee,  ».  [Lat.  Undent,  pr.  par.  of 
Undo  —  to  stretch.]  Tendency. 

"  He  freely  moves  aud  acts  according  to  his  most 
natural  tendency  and  inclination. "— HcoU  :  Chrittian 
Life.  |,t  i.,  ch.  i. 

t2nd-en  9JT,  *.  [Eng.  tendtn^e):  -y.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  tending  towards  some  end, 
pur|Hjse,  or  result ;  direction  Awards  any 
etui,  purpose,  or  result;  inclining  or  contri- 
buting influence  ;  inclination  ;  disposition. 

"  But  the  general  tendency  of  schism  is  to  widen."— 
Macaulat  :  Ual.  £nf..  ch.  iL 

tSnd  -er  (1),  >.    [Eng.  tend  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  tends,  wait*  upon,  or  takes 
Charge  or  care  of  another. 

•  2.  Regard  ;  care  ;  kind  concern.    (In  this 
•ense  perhaps  from  tender,  a.) 


..  1  Hrnry  If.,  T.  4 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Rail. :  The  carriage  which  is  attached  to 
a  locomotive,  and  contains  the  supply  of  fuel 
and  water.    [TANK-ENGINE.] 

2.  Naut. :  A  small  vessel  employed  to  tend 
up<>n  a  larger  one,  with  supplies  of  provisions, 
to  <-;irry  dispatches,  to  aHHJHt  in  the  perfonn- 
aiN-i-  of  shore  duty,  in  reconnoitring,  tic. 

"GauV  Knight,  with  a  Preshlp  and  thrae  trndm. 
which  last  hud  not  a  constant  atrn."— Dam  pier  : 
r,,t,a,,  (an.  V*i). 

3.  f>omettic :  A  small  reservoir  attached  to 
a  mop,  scrubber,  or  similar  uN-nsil. 


ten  -der  (2),  «.    [TENDER  (1),  «.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  The  act  of  offering  for  acceptance ;  an 
offer  for  acceptance. 

"  A   formal    tender   and   a    formal    acceptance."— 
Macaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  An  offer  in  writing  to  do  certain  work,  or 
supply  certain  specified  articles  at  a  certain 
sum  or  rate. 

3  That  which  la  tendered,  proffered,  or 
offered. 

"  You  hare  ta'en  these  ttndert  for  true  pay." 

Bhaktip. :  Hamlet,  1.  S. 

IL  Law :  An  offer  of  money  or  other  thing 
In  satisfaction  of  a  debt  or  liability. 

U  (1)  Legal  tender;  Coin  or  peper-money 
which,  so  lar  as  regards  the  natu-e  or  quality 
tbeieof,  a  debtor  may  be  c.  mpelled  to  lay,  or  a 
creditor  to  receive,  in  t-etilement  of  debt.  The 
lepal  teuder  money  of  the  United  Slates  is  a;. 
follows:  Gold  coin;  silver  dollars  and  silvir 
certificates  (except  when  otherwise  expressly 
stipulated  in  thecontiact) ;  fractional  silver  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  ten  dollars;  United 
States  notes  or  "  greenbacks  "  (except  for  pay- 
ment of  duties  and  interest  on  the  national 
debt) ;  Treasury  notes  (except  when  otherwise 
expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract).  Gold  is, 
therefore,  our  only  full  and  unlimited  legal 
tender  money.  Kotes  of  national  banks  are 
not  legal  tender,  but  are  "  receivable  "  for  all 
debts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  except 
duties  and  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
Trade  dollars  ami  foreign  nvneys  are  not  legal 
tender.  The  constitutional  right  of  our 
government  to  issue  leg;al  tender  paper  cur- 
rency in  either  peace  or  war  was  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  (Mr.  Justice  Field  dissent- 
ing), on  March  3, 1884.  in  the  case  of  Jmllard 
vs.  Greenman,  110  U.  S..  421.  Our  Constitution 
prohibits  tlie  several  States  from  making  any 
money  , legal  temler  except  gold  and  silver 
coins.  [See  FIAT  MONEY.] 

(2)  Plea  of  tender  : 

Law:  A  plea  by  a  defendant  that  he  has 
been  always  ready  to  satisfy  the  plaintill's 
claim,  aud  now  brings  the  sum  demanded  iuto 
court. 

(3)  Tender  of  amends : 

Law:  An  offer  by  a  person  who  has  been 
guilty  of  any  wrong  or  breach  of  contract  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  amends. 

ten' -der  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  Undre,  from  Lat 
teiulo  =  to  stretch,  to  direct,  to  extend.  Tender 
and  tend  (2)  are  thus  doublets.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  offer  in  words,  or  to  exhibit  or  present 
for  acceptance. 

"  I  tender  you  my  service. " 

Xluikap.  :  lUchnrd  11.,  11.  8. 

2.  To  offer  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a 
debt  or  liability. 

"  Here  I  tender  It  (money)  for  him." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  I'enice,  IT.  L 
*  3.  To  present,  to  exhibit,  to  show 
"  You'll  tender  me  a  fool.      Shaketp.  •  Bamtet.  L  S. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  make  a  tender  or  offer  to 
do  certain  work  or  supply  certain  goods  for 
a  specified  sum  or  price. 

t^n  -der  (2),  v.t.    [TENI>ER,  a.]    To  treat  or 
regard  with  kindness ;  to  hold  dear,  to  regard  ; 
to  have  a  care  or  regard  for  ;  to  cherish. 
"  Which  name  I  tender  as  dearly  as  my  "wu." 

Hhakeip. :  Komro  t  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

t£n'-der,  *ten-dre,a.  &*.  (Pr.tewlre (formed 
with  excrescent  d  after  u,  as  in  gender, 
thunder,  tic.),  from  Lat,  tenerum,  arms,  of 
tener  =  tender,  thin,  tine;  allied  to  tennis  = 
thin,  fine;  Sp.  tlerno;  Fort,  terno ;  Ital. 
tettcro.] 
A.  At  adjective : 

1.  Easily  impressed,   broken,    bruised,  or 
the  like  ;  delicate  ;  not  hard  or  firm. 

"  Those  tender  liinbs  of  thine." 

Hhaketp. :  AtCi  Well.  UL  1 

2.  Not  hard  or  tough  :  as,  The  meat  is  tender. 

3.  Delicate,    effeminate;   not   hardy;    not 
able  to  en. lin  •  hardship. 

"  The  dark  oppressive  steam  ascends  : 

And.  UM-.I  lo  mililfmolits.  the  lejiiiernrr, 
By  thousands,  tumble  from  their  lionird  domes." 
nmnton:  Autumn.  1,180. 

4.  Delicate  in  health  ;  weakly.    (Scotch.) 

6.  Very  sensible  of  impression  or  pain; 
very  susceptible  of  any  sensation;  easily 
pained  or  hurt. 

"  Tour  soft  and  Under  breeding." 

Kkakrtp.  :  Twelfth  Kilkt.  T. 


6.  Susceptible  of  the  softer    passions,   as 
love,  compassion,  kindness  ;   easily  affected 
by  the  sufferings  or  distress  of  another ;  com- 
passionate, pitiful,  sympathetic. 

"  Bat  so  inconsistent  is  human  nature  that  then 
are  tender  s|.ot»  even  MI  seared  consciences."— Macau- 
lay:  Bin.  Kng^  ch.  viL 

7.  Expressive     of    the    softer    passions; 
adapted   or  calculated  to  excite  feeling  or 
sympathy  ;  affecting,  pathetic. 

8.  Gentle,  mild,  kind ;  unwilling  to  hurt ; 
loving,  fond. 

"  Bid  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  softens  life. 
The  tender  sister,  daughter,  friend,  aud  wife." 

Pope  :  Spittle  to  Mr.  Jervii.  40. 

81  Using  language  or  having  a  style  charac- 
terized by  a  ceitain  softness  or  pathos. 

*  10.  Exciting  concern  ;  dear,  precious. 

"  Whose  life's  as  rentier  to  me  asmysouL" 

Shaketp. .  Tun  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  T.  & 

11.  Careful  to  save   inviolate,    or   not  to 
injure.    (With  of.) 

"  Brmiu'd  candour,  tender  of  our  fame." 

Smart :  Horatian  Canoiu  of  t'riendthip. 

12.  Not  strong  through  immaturity ;   im- 
mature, feeble. 

"  No  train  1s  his  beyond  a  single  page, 
Of  foreign  aspect  aud  of  ten  .er  a.e." 

Huron :  Lara,  L  4. 

13.  Apt  to  give  pain  or  annoy  when  spoken 
of;  delicate,  sore. 

"  In  tiling*  that  are  temler  aud  unpleasing.  break 
the  ice  by  some  whose  words  are  of  lees  weight."— 
B.icon. 

*  11.  Quick,  sharp,  keen. 

"  Unapt  for  tender  smell." 

Shakutp. :  Ripe  of  Lucrece,  694. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  tenderness,  a  regard,  an 
affection. 


tender-foot,  i.  A  novice,  a  young  be- 
ginner; a  new  comer  into  a  minim:  camp, 
ranch,  <fec.  ( V.  S.  and  Australian  Slang.) 

tender-hearted,  a. 

1.  Having  great  susceptibility  of  the  softer 
passions,  as  love,  pity,  compassion,  kindness, 
&c. 

"  Towards  that  tender-hearted  man  he  turned 

A  xenons  eye."      Wordt«x,rth  :  £ccuxi>.».  bk.  ill. 

2.  Having  great  sensibility  ;  susceptible  of 
impressions  or  influence. 

"  Rehoboam  was  young  and  tender  b'-urtcd,  and 
could  not  withstand  them.  '—4  Cnrua.  xiii.  7 

tender-heartedly,  adv.  In  a  tender 
hearted  manner. 

tender-heartedness,  s.  The  uality 
or  state  of  being  tender-hearted  ;  a  tender  or 
compassionate  disposition. 

"  She  little  thought 

This  tender  Jteartedrtea  would  cause  her  death." 
Southey:  Grandmother  i  Tatet. 

*  tender-hefted,  a.   Moved  with  tender- 
ness ;  tender-hearted. 

"  Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  net  give 
Thee  over  to  hanhnees. '         Sha,cetp\ :  Lear,  IL  4. 

tender-loin,  «.  A  tender  part  of  flesh 
in  the  hind  quarter  of  beef  or  pork  ;  the  psoai 
muscle. 

tender-minded,  a.  Susceptible  of  soft 
passions ;  tender-hearted. 

"  To  be  ttTtder-minded 
Doe*  not  become  a  sword."       tihaketp. :  Liar,  v.  I. 

tender-mouthed,  a.  Kind  in  si>eak- 
ing ;  not  harsh. 

tender  porcelain,  $.  A  ware  composed 
of  a  vitreous  frit  rendered  opaque  ami  lc.ss 
fusible  by  addition  of  calcareous  clay.  It* 
glaze  is  a  glass  of  silica,  alkali,  and  lead. 

*  ton  der  ling,  ».    [Eng.  Under,  a. ;  -ling.] 

*  1.  One  who  is  made  tender,  delicate,  or 
effeminate  by  too  much  kindness  or  fondling. 

"Our  tenaerlinm  complalne  of  rheumea,  catarha, 
and  uom.'—  Uotinthsd :  Deter.  Xngland,  bk.  IL. 
ch.  ill. 

2.  One  of  the  first  horns  of  a  deer. 

ten'- der  -  ly.   *  teu-dre-ly,  culv.    [Eng. 
tender,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  tender  manner;  with  tenderness  or 
gentleness  ;  gently,  mildly. 

••  And  hnlf  in  earnest,  half  III  Je«t  wonlil  any, 
Hternly.  though  trmt-rt*.     Art  HHIU  the  KUft* 
Longfellow :  Htciliaiii  Tote. 

2.  With  affection  or  pity  ;  fondly,  dearly. 

"  For,  after  all  that  has  |«ned,  I  cannot  helit  lorin| 
you  <rn<lrrln~—Macaul'<y  •  Hilt.  F.ng..  cli.  »«{\. 

3.  Delicately,    effeminately :    at,    a    child 
tenilrrly  reared. 

4.  With  a  quick  sense  of  pain  ;  keenly. 


boil   boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  efist.    ph  =  C 
-non,  -tian  =  shaa.   -tion,  -cion  =  shun;  -(Ion,  -fion-xhun.   -clous,  -tiooa,  -«toa«  =  shus.   -bio, -die,  ic.  -  bcl,  ael. 
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tenderness— tenerity 


t£n  der  ness,  *  ten-der-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
lender,  a,  ;  -ness.] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tender, 
delicate,  or  fragile  ;  softness,  brittleness. 

2.  Freedom  from  hardness  or  toughness  : 
as,  the  tenderness  of  meat. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  easily  hurt ; 
softness,  delicacy :  as,  tenderness  of  the  skin. 

4.  Susceptibility  of  the   softer   passions ; 
•ensibility. 

"  We  have  heard  from  you  a  voice 
At  every  moment  sufteiied  in  its  coune 
By  unUrnets  at  heart." 

Wordtwortlt :  Kxcurtion,  bk.  IT. 

&  Kind  attention ;  kindness ;  kindly  feeling 
Ot  disposition  ;  care  or  affection  for  another. 

"  No  part  ol  his  conduct  to  her.  ilnca  her  marriage, 
liad  indicated  tendtrnea  »u  his  part."— ilacauluy : 
Hilt.  Idij..  ch  ix. 

6.  Scrupulousness,  caution;  extreme  care 
or  concern  not  to  hurt  or  give  offence. 

••The  inducing  cause  of  their  error  wag  an  pv»r- 
•ctivr  ieal,  and  too  wary  a  tentterneo  ill  avoiding 
•cau.l.U."— BMop  Taylor:  Suit  of  Conscience,  bk.  L, 
Oh.  lit. 

7.  Cautious  care  to  preserve  or  not  to  injure. 

"There  being  implanted  in  every  man's  nnture  a 
•real  tendtrnru  of  reputation,  to  be  careless  of  it  is 
Tucked  on  as  a  mark  of  a  degenerou*  niiud."— Wonern- 
mttit  of  ik*  Tongue. 

8.  Pity,  mercy,  mildness. 

"  No  tenderneu  was  shown  to  learning,  to  genius,  or 
to  sanctity.'— Macaula»:  Bia.  i'ny.,  ch.  xiv. 

9.  Softness  of  expression  ;  pathos. 

"  Passage!  which  would  have  reminded  him  of  the 
tendernett  ol  Otwuy  or  of  the  vigour  of  Dryden."— 
Jfaraufoy  :  Hat.  Sng.,  ch.  xiii. 

ten  dlnons,a.    [Fr.  tendineux.]    [TENDON.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tendon  or  tendons. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  tendon. 

3.  Full  of  tendons  ;  sinewy. 

•tend-ment,  s.  [Eng.  tend  (1),  v. ;  -merit.] 
The  act  of  tending ;  attendance,  care. 

"  Whether  ill  tendment  or  recurelesse  patue 
Procure  ha  death,  the  neighbours  all  complains." 
Bp.  Hall :  Satiret,  Ii.  4. 

ten'-d5,  s.    [TENDON.]    A  tendon. 

tendo-Achillis,  s.    [ACHILLIS-TENDO.] 

ten'  don,  s.  [Fr.,  from  an  imaginary  Low 
Lat.  tenilo,  from  Lat.  tendo  =  to  stretch.] 

Anat.  (PL):  Cords  of  tough,  white,  shining 
fibrous  tissue,  connecting  the  ligaments  with 
the  bones. 

tendon-phenomena,  $.  pi. 

Physiol. :  The  action  of  certain  muscles,  due 
apparently  to  reflex  action  produced  byaft'ererit 
impulses  started  in  the  tendon,  but  really  to 
direct  stimulation  of  the  muscles  themselves. 
Thus,  when  the  leg  is  placed  in  an  easy  posi- 
tion (for  example,  resting  upon  the  other  leg), 

•  sharp  blow  on  the  patellar  tendon  will  cause 

•  sudden  jerk  forward  of  the  leg,  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  femoris 
muscle. 

ten  do  tome,  s.  [Eng.  tendo(n\  and  Gr. 
Topi)  (tome)  =  a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  A  subcutaneous  knife,  having  a  small 
oblanceolate  blade  on  the  end  of  a  long  stem, 
and  used  for  severing  deep-seated  tendons 
without  making  a  large  incision  or  dissecting 
down  to  the  spot. 

ten  drac,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.:  A  small  insectivorous  mammal,  from 
Madagascar,  allied  to  the  Tanrec,  but  sepa- 
rate! on  account  of  its  dentition,  and  given 
generic  rank  under 
the  name  Ericulus. 
It  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  size 
of  the  Common 
Hedgehog,  which 
it  closely  resembles 
in  appearance.  Its 
general  tint  is 
dusky,  the  spines 
being  black,  tipjved 
•with  white  or  light 
red.  Telfair's  Tendrac,  with  the  same  habitat, 
constitutes  another  genus,  Echinops,  differing 
from  Ericulus  in  dentition.  It  is  about  five 
inches  long,  brownish  al>ove,  dingy  white 
beneath,  the  upper  surface  closely  covered 
with  sharp  spines.  [RICE-TENDRAC.] 

ten  dril,  *ten'-drelL,  s.  &  a.  [Shortened 
from  Fr.  tendrillons  =  tendrils  ;  O.  Fr.  tendron 
=  a  tender  fellow,  a  tendril,  from  tendre  = 
tender  (q.v.);  cf.  Ital.  tenenime  =  cartilages, 
tendrils,  from  tentro  —  tender.] 


A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Hot.  <t  Lit. :  A  curling  and  twining  thread- 
like process  by  which  one  plant  clings  to 
another  body  for  the  purpose  of  support.     It 
may  be  a  modification  of  the  midrib,  as  in 
the  pea ;  a  prolongation  of  a  leaf,  as  in  Nepen- 
thes ;  or  a  moditication  of  the  inflorescence, 
as  in  the  vine.    They  have  been  divided  into 
stem-teiiilrils  and  leaf-tendrils.     Called  also 
Cirrhus,  and  by  the  old  authors  Ciipreolus  and 
Chivicula.    Linnaeus  included  tendrils  under 
his  fulcra.    Tendril- bearing  plants  are  distri- 
buted among  ten  orders. 

"  As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrilt." 

MMun:  P.  L.,  Iv.  807. 

H  Darwin  (Origin  of  Sjxcies,  ch.  vii.)  points 
out  that  the  gradations  from  leaf-climbers  to 
tendril-bearers  are  wonderfully  close,  and  that 
in  each  case  the  change  is  beneficial  to  the 
species  in  a  high  degree. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  curling  or  spiial  like  a 
tendril. 

"  The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair." 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  21. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Clasping  or  climbing  like  a 
tendril ;  having  tendrils. 

"  Mingled  with  the  curling  (rrpwth 
Of  tendril  hops,  that  flaunt  upon  their  poles." 

Dyer  :  Fleece,  i. 

ten  -driled,  ten  -drilled,  a.     [Eng.  ten- 
dril; -ed.] 
Bot.,  <tc. :  Furnished  with  tendrils. 

••Round  their  trunks  the  thousand  -  tendriled  vine 
wound  up."  S- nit  Ivy :  Thalnba,  bk.  vi. 

*ten'-dron,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  tendril. 


*  ten'-dry,  *.   [Bug.  tender  (1),  v. ;  -y.]  Tender, 
offer. 

tend  -some,  a.  [Eng.  tend  (1),  v. ;  -some.] 
Needing  much  care  and  attention :  as,  a  tend- 
some  child,  (Prov.) 

*  tine,  s.  &  v.    [TEEN.] 

ten   c  brae,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  =  darkness.] 

Eccles. :  The  office  of  Matins  and  Lauds  for 
the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  in  Holy 
Week  (q.v.),  sung  on  the  afternoon  or  evening 
of  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  respect- 
ively. The  Gloria  Patri,  hymns,  antiphons  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  &c.,  are  omitted  in  token 
of  sorrow.  At  the  beginning  of  the  office, 
fifteen  lighted  candles  are  placed  on  a  tri- 
angular stand,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
psalm  one  is  put  out,  till  a  single  candle  is 
left  at  the  top  of  the  triangle.  While  the 
Benedictus  is  being  sung,  the  lights  on  the 
high  altar  are  extinguished,  and  then  the 
single  candle  is  hidden  at  the  Epistle  side,  to 
be  brought  put  at  the  conclusion  of  the  office. 
The  extinction  of  the  lights  (whence  the  name 
tenebrae)  is  said  to  figure  the  growing  dark- 
ness of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  the  last  candle  is  hidden  for  a  time 
to  signify  that  death  could  not  really  obtain 
dominion  over  Christ,  though  it  appeared  to 
do  so.  A  noise  is  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
office  to  symbolize  the  convulsions  of  nature 
at  the  death  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii.  45,  50- 
53 ;  Mark  xv.  33,  37,  38  ;  Luke  xxiii.  44,  45). 

*  te-ne'-bli-COSe,  a.    [Lat  tenebricosus,  from 
tenebrce  =  darkness.]  Tenebrous,  dark,  gloomy. 

*  ten-e-blif '-ic,   a.      [Lat.   tenebrce  =  dark- 

ness, and  fncio  —  to  make.]    Causing  or  pro- 
ducing darkness ;  darkening. 

"  Where  light 
Lay  fitful  in  a  tenebri/tc  time. ' 

Browning  :  King  i  Boclt,  x.  1,761. 

*  ten-e-brff'-Ic-OU8,    a.      [TRNEBRIFIC.] 
Causing  or  producing  darkness ;  tenebrific. 

te'-ne'-bri-o,  s.  [Lat.  =  one  who  shuns  the 
light,  from  tenebr(e  =  dark  ness.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Tenebrionidae 
(q.v.).  Tenebriomolitor  is  the  Mealworm  (q.v.). 

te-ne-bri-on'-i'-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tene.brio, 
genit.  tenebrion(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Heteromerous  Beetles, 
tribe  Atrachelia.  Body  usually  oval  or  ob- 
long, depressed  ;  thorax  square  or  trapezoid, 
the  same  breadth  as  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  ;  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi 
formed  like  a  reversed  triangle  or  hatchet ; 
mentum  but  little  extended,  leaving  the 
base  of  the  jaws  uncovered.  Black  or  dull- 
coloured  insects,  with  a  peculiar  odour,  slow 
in  their  movements  and  nocturnal  in  their 
habits.  A  few  aberrant  species  are  found  on 


trees  and  plants.  They  feed  generally  on  de- 
caying animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Most 
of  the  hard  species  are  very  tenacious  of  life. 
Some  are  mimetic,  resembling  Curabidie,  Lon- 
gicornes,  &c.  About  5,000  species  are  known. 
The  larger  number  are  found  along  the  mar- 
gins of  deserts  in  the  Old  .Hid  New  World; 
the  species  being  very  numerous  in  such 
localities. 

*te-ne'-bri-ouB,  a.  [Lat.  tenebras  =  dark- 
ness. |  Dark,  gloomy,  tenebrous  ;  pertaining 
to  night. 

"  Were  moon  and  stars  for  villains  only  made, 
To  guide,  yet  screen  them,  with  tenebriotis  lightf" 
i'ou.ng:  Xigltt  Thought!,  ix.  96». 

*ten'-S-brose,  o.  [Lat.  tenebrosus.]  Dark, 
tenebrous. 

Ten-e-bro'-si,  s.  pi.    [Ital.]    [TENEBROSE.] 

Art  :  A  name  applied  to  a  school  of  artists, 
also  called  Caravaggeschi,  alter  its  founder, 
Caravaggio.  The  remarkable  characteristic,  of 
this  class  of  artist  was  tlieir  bold  and  power 
ful  rendering  of  chiaroscuro. 

*ten-e-bros-i-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tenebrosite.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenebrous  ;  dark- 
ness, gloom,  gloominess. 

"  Tenebroiitu  or  darkness  is  directly  opposite  to 
light  and  clearness."—/'.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  883. 

*  ten'-e-brous,  o.     [Lat.  tenebrosus,  from 
tenebrce  ^=  darkness.]    Dark,  gloomy. 
"  The  towering  and  tenebrous  boughs  of  the  cypress." 
LungfMow:  Eeungeline.  ii.  2. 

*ten'-e-brous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tenebrous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  ol  being  tene- 
brous ;  darkness,  gloom. 

ten'-e-ment,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat  tent- 
mentum,  from  Lat.  teneo  —  to  hold.] 
L  Ordinttry  Language  : 

1.  An  abode,  a  habitation,  a  dwelling,  a 
house.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"  Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  t" 
Byron  :  ChUde  Harold,  il.  «. 

2.  An  apartment,  or  set  of  apartments,  in  a 
building,  used  by  one  family  ;  an  apartment, 
or  set  of  apartments,  in  an  inferior  building 
used  by  a  poor  family. 

II.  Law:  Any  species  of  permanent  pro- 
perty that  may  be  held,  as  lauds,  houses,  an 
advowson,  a  franchise,  a  peerage,  &c. 

"Tenement  is  a  word  uf  still  greater  extent  (than, 
laud)  and  though  In  its  vulgar  acceptation  it  is  only 
applied  to  houses  and  other  buildings,  yet  In  its 
original,  proper,  and  legal  sense,  it  sigulne*  every  thing 
that  may  be  holden,  provided  it  be  of  a  peunaueul 
nature  :  whether  it  be  of  a  substantial  and  sensible,  or 
of  ail  unsubstantial  ideal  kind.  —  Blackstone:  Com- 
ment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  S. 

tenement-house,  s.  A  house  divided 
into  tenements  occupied  by  separate  families. 
In  tenement  houses  the  landlord  does  not  re- 
side on  the  premises.  [TENEMENT,  I.  2.] 

ten-e-ment'-tU,  o.  [Eng.  tenement;  -at  ] 
Pertaining  to  a  tenement,  or  tenements  ;  cap- 
able of  being  held  by  a  tenant. 

"The  other,  or  tenemental  lands,  they  distributed 
among  their  tenants."—  Blo.cM.one  :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.. 
ch.  2. 


t'-ar-Sr,  a.  [Eng.  tenement  ;  -ary.} 
Capable  of  being  leased;  designed  for  tenancy; 
held  by  tenants. 

"  Such  were  the  Ceorls  among  the  Saxons  ;  but  of 
two  sorts,  one  that  hired  the  lords  outlaud  or  tent- 
mtntary  land  (called  also  the  Folcland)  like  our 
farmers."—  Spelman  :  Of  Feudt  &  Tenuret,  ch.  vii. 

te  nen'  das,  s.  [Lat.,  accus.  fern.  pi.  of 
tenendus,  f'ut.  pass.  par.  of  teneo  =  to  hold.] 

Scots  IMW:  That  clause  of  a  cnarter  by 
which  the  particular  tenure  is  expressed. 

te  nen  dum,  s.  [Lat.,  netit.  sing,  of  tenen- 
dus, fut.  pass.  par.  of  teneo  —  to  hold.] 

Uiw:  That  clause  in  a  deed  wherein  the 
tenure  of  the  land  is  created  and  limited.  Its 
office  is  to  limit  and  appoint  the  tenure  of  the 
land  which  is  held,  and  how  and  of  whom  it 
is  to  be  held. 

*  ten   ent,  s.    [Lat.  3rd  pers.  pi.  pr.  indie,  of 
teneo  =  to  hold.]    A  tenet  (q.v.). 

"His  tentnt  is  al  ways  as  singular  and  nloof  from  the 
vulgar  as  he  can."—  Earle:  Microcosmographg. 

ten-er-iffe',  s.  [See  def.]  A  wine  brought  from 
Teneriffe,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  resem- 
bling Madeira,  but  a  little  more  acid  in  taste. 

*  te-ner'-I-ty,  s.    [Lat.  teneritas,  from  tener 
=  tender  (q.v.).]    Tenderness. 


£ito.  fat,  fore,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  ruie,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 
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*S-ncs'-mIc,  a.    [EN. 

M«l. :  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by 
tenesmus. 

•S-nes'-mus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tetveo-fid* 
(hinestnas)  (see  def.) ;  reiVw  (teino)  =.  to  strain.] 
f'athol. :  A  desire  to  go  to  stool  without  the 
power  of  evacuation  ;  a  straining  at  stool.  It 
gfiK-ially  arises  from  violent  and  irregular 
motion  of  the  rectum,  as  when  there  are  in 
it  ulcers  or  excrescences,  or  when 'there  is 
stone  in  the  bladder,  or  after  long-continued 
diarrlicea,  or  in  dysentery,  &c. 

t&n'  c  t,  *.  [Lat.  =  he  holds,  3rd  pers.  sing.  pr. 
in  ii<--  of  teneo=to  hold.]  Any  opinion, 
principle,  doctrine,  or  dogma  which  a  person 
•olds  believes,  or  maintains  as  true. 

"  o  that  men  will  disbelieve  their  own  eyes, 
rrti  <uoee  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  give  their 
o»u  experience  the  lye  rather  than  admit  of  any. 
tiding  disagreeing  with  these  sacred  tenett."— Locke  : 
Human  Undent.,  bk.  iv..  ch.  xz. 

t£n'  fold,  a.  or  adv.  lEng.  ten,  and  fold.] 
Ten  times  as  many  or  as  great ;  ten  times 
greater  or  more. 

tens' -er-ite,  *.  [After  C.  Tenger,  one  of  the 
first  who  described  it ;  sutf.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Mi*.  :  A  pulverulent  mineral  occurring  as  a 
thin  crust  on  the  gadoliniteof  V  tterby,  Sweden. 
Lustre,  dull ;  colour,  white.  Compos,  stated 
to  be  that  of  a  carbonate  of  yttria. 

Tens'  malm,  s.  [Peter  Gustavus  Tengmalm, 
a  Swedish  naturalist,  contemporary  with  Lin- 
nseus,  and  author  of  Pan  Suecus.] 

Tengmalm's  owl,  s. 

Orn.Uk. :  Nyctala  tengmalmi,  the  Common 
Passti  ine.  or  Tengmalm's  Owl,  is  deep  brown, 
with  a  white  throat,  round  brown  spots  on 
the  breast  and  wings,  and  four  white  lines  on 
the  tail.  It  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  black- 
bird. 

to'-n!  -old.  a.    [T.tsioiD.] 

tin'  n  ant  ite,  s.  [After  the  English  chemist 
8iiiiilt*ju-'l'eiinant ;  sutf.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

*f-«. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring 
tr.Dstiy  in  crystals.  Hardness,  3'5  to  4;  sp. 
gi.  4-37  to  4'53;  lustre,  metallic,  becoming 
v  rv  dull  on  long  exposure  to  light ;  colour, 
Vla.-kish  gray  to  iron-black  ;  streak,  dark  gray. 
Compos.  :  a  sulpharsenite  of  copper  and  iron, 
iwiih  the  formula  4(Cti,Fe)S  +  As-jS^  The 
finest  crystals  have  hitherto  been  found  in 
the  mines  of  Cornwall. 

ten  ne,  s.    [Fr.  tanne.]    [TAWNY.) 

Her.  :  A  colour,  a  kind  of  chestnut  or 
orange-brown  colour.  It  is  seldom  used  in 
enat -armour.  In  engraving  it  is  represented 
by  diagonal  lines,  drawn  from  the  sinister 
cliiff  point,  and  traversed  by  horizontal  ones. 

ten  ner,  s.  [Eng.  ten;  -er.]  A  ten-pound 
not*.  (Stang.) 

"  Ho  mu'ieyT  Not  innch  :  perhaps  a  tenner."— 
Bvyhet :  Tom  Brown  at  Oxjurd,  ch.  xix. 

ten  nis,  •  ten-els.  *  ten-nes,  *  ten  nys, 
"  ten  ys,  *  ten-yse,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
Ski-at  proposes  O.  Fr.  teiuVs,  pi.  oftenie  =  a 
fillet,  headband  (Lat.  tienia),  in  allusion  to 
the.  string  over  which  the  Kills  are  played,  or 
to  (lit-  streak  on  the  wall  as  in  rackets.  Others 
prefer  Fr.  trnez  =•  t;ik>'  this,  2nd  pers.  pi.  impera- 
tive <if  tenir  =  to  hold.]  A  game  of  ball  played 
In  a  court  liy  two  or  four  persons.  The  Court 
is  divided  by  a  net,  about  three  feet  high, 
called  the  "line,"  and  the  game  consists  in 
driving  a  ball  against  the  wall,  and  causing  it 
to  relmund  tif-yond  the  line,  by  striking  it 
•with  a  small  liat,  known  ns  a  racket,  the  ob- 
ject iH'inir  to  keep  the  loll  in  motion  as  long 
ma  possible,  he  who  next  allows  it  to  fall  to 
tltie  .round  losing  the  stroke.  Tennis  was  in- 
troclno.i  into  England  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  very  popular  down  to  the  reign 
of  <  iiarles  II.  Since  then  it  has  become 
almost  extinct  in  England,  owing  to  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  the  complicated  court. 
Lawn-tennis  (q.v.),  which  is  a  modified  form 
of  tennis,  was  introduced  into  England  in 
187:*,  and  is  DOW  very  popular  in  the  United 
•tales. 

-Ill*  auy  bow,  hi*  rad  •toriea.  his  styta  of  dancing 
•d  playing  ttnnii.  the  •mind  of  his  ocmlial  litiiKh, 
*ere  familiar  to  all  London."—  Jiacaulay  :  Sat.  Eny., 
cto.  xi. 

tennis  ball.  *.  The  tall  used  in  the 
game  of  tennis.  (Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  Hi.  2.) 


tennis-court,  s.  A  conrt  or  alley  in 
•which  tennis  is  played.  (Shakesp. :  2  Henry 
IV.,  ii.  2.) 

*  ten' -nis,  v.t.  [TENNIS,  s.]  To  drive  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  a  ball  in  the  game  of 
tennis. 

"  Those  four  garrisons  issuing  forth  anon  the  enemy, 
will  bo  drive  him  from  one  side  to  another,  and  tennit 
him  amongst  them,  that  he  shall  find  no  where  safe  to 
keep  his  feet  in,  nor  hide  himself."— Spenter:  On 
Ireland. 

ten  on,  *  ten  oun,  *  ten-noil,  *  ten- 
own,  *  ten-ant,  *  ten-ent,  s.  [Fr.  tenon, 
from  tenir;  Lat.  teneo  =  to 
hold.] 

Carp. :  The  projecting  end 
of  a  piece  of  timber  fitted 
for  insertion  into  a  mortise, 
formed  by  cutting  away  a 
portion  on  one  or  more  sides ; 
sometimes  made  cylindrical. 
The  usual  joint  in  putting 
up  wooden  frames,  whether 
of  buildings  or  machines. 
Tenons  are  secured  in  their 
mortises  by  pins,  or  by  giv-  TENON. 
ing  them  a  dovetail,  which 
is  -liiven  into  the  undercut  mortise  by  means 
of  a  wedge  or  back  ing-block. 

"  A  mortice  and  tenon,  or  ball-and-socket  Joint,  is 
wanted  at  the  hip."— Patty :  Sat.  Thtol.,  ch.  Till. 

tenon-auger,  t.  A  hollow  auger  used 
for  turning  the  ends  of  movable  blind-slats 
down  to  a  round  tenon.  The  end  of  the 
tenon  is  afterwards  dressed  by  a  bur. 

tenon  saw,  s.  A  thin  saw  with  a  thicker 
metallic  backing  ;  used  for  fine  work,  such  as 
sawing  tenons,  dovetails,  mitres  for  joints,  &C. 

ten  -on,  v.t.    [TENON,  *.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  tit  for  insertion  into  a  mortise,  as  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  timber. 

2.  To  join  by  means  of  a  tenon. 

*  II.  Fig. :   To  fasten  or  join  together  as 
with  a  tenon.    (Andrewes :  Sermons,  ii.  86.) 

ten'  on  ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [TENON,  v.} 

tenoning  -  chisel,  s.  A  double-blade 
chisel  which  makes  two  cuts,  leaving  a  middle 
piece  which  forms  a  tenon. 

tenoning  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
cutting  timber  to  leave  a  tenon. 

ten  or,   *  ten  our,   *  ten-oure,   s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  teneur  =  the  tenor  part  in  music,  tenor, 
substance,  from  Lat.  tenorem,  accus.  of  tenor 
=  a  holding  on,  tenor,  sense  ;  teneo  =  to  bold ; 
Sp.  tenor;  Ital.  tenore.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Continued  run  or  course ;  general  or  pre- 
vailing direction  :  mode  of  continuance. 

"  80  shall  my  (Says  in  one  sad  tenor  run." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  vL  520. 

2.  The  course  or  line  of  thought  which  runs 
or  holds  through  the  whole  of  a  discourse ; 
general  course,  direction,  or  drift  of  thought ; 
general  spirit,  meaning,  or  tendency  ;  purport, 
substance. 

"  The  whole  tenor  of  the  gospels  and  epistles  shows, 
that  hum-in  virtues  are  all  light  in  the  balance."— 
Waterlnnd  :  Workt,  V.  478. 

•  3.  Stamp,  character,  nature,  kind. 

"  All  of  a  tenour  was  their  after-life." 

Dri/den :  f  atari  wn  t  Anile,  lit  1,141 

1L  Technically: 

1.  Law :  A  transcript  or  copy.    It  implies 
that  a  correct  copy  is  set  out,  and  therefore 
the  instrument  must  be  set  out  correctly, 
even  although  the  pleader  may  not  have  set 
out  more  than  the  substance  or  purport  of 
the  instrument. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  third  of  the  four  kinds  of  voices 
arranged  with  regard  to  their  cmnpass.  It  is 
the  highest  of  male  chest  voices,  and  its  ex- 
tent lies  between  tenor  c  and  treble  A.  The 
tenor  voice  is  sometimes  called  by  way  of 
distinction  "the  human  voice,"  from  an  idea 
that  it  is  the  quality  and  compass  of  voice 
most  common  to  man.  The  Plain  Song  of  the 
Church  was  formerly  given  as  a  tenor  part, 
the  harmonies  being  constructed  above  and 
below  it.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  hold- 
ing or  sustaining  note  which  was  given  for- 
merly to  this  voice.  In  old  music  the  tenor 
voice  was  divided  into  three  classes,  high, 
mean,  and  low  tenor. 


(2)  The  third  of  the  four  parts  in  which  con- 
certed or  harmonized  music  for  mixed  voices 
is  usually  composed ;  the  part  above  the  bass. 
Formerly  the  music  for  this  part  was  written 
on  a  staff  marked  with  the  tenor  clef ;   but 
now  it  is  generally  written  in  displayed  or 
full-score  music  on  the  staff  marked  witl.  the 
treble  clef,  and  is  sung  an  octave  lower.     In 
compressed  and  short-score  music  it  is  wi  itten 
on  the  bass  staff  and  its  supplementary  upper 
ledger-lines. 

(3)  One  who  possesses  a  tenor  voice ;  on» 
who  sings  a  tenor  part. 

(4)  An  instrument  which  plays  a  tenor  part. 

(5)  The  larger  violin  of  low  pitch  is  called 
the  tenor,  alto  viola,  bratsche,  and  sometiu.es 
alto  violin. 

(6)  A  tenor  bell  (q.v.X 
B.  As  adjective : 

Music:  Pertaining  to  the  tenor;  adapted 
for  playing  or  singing  the  tenor  part:  as,  a 
tenor  voice,  a  tenor  instrument. 

tenor  bell,  s.  The  principal  bell  in  » 
peal  or  set. 

tenor  C,  s. 

Music : 

L  The  lowest  c  in  the  tenor  voice. 

2.  The  lowest  string  of  the  tenor  violin. 

tenor-clef;  s. 

Music :  The  c  clef  placed  upon  the  fourth 
line  of  the  stave.  It  is  used  for  the  tenor 
voice,  tenor  trombone,  the  higher  register  of 
the  bassoon  and  violoncello,  &c.  The  treble 
clef  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  tenor 
voice,  but  the  notes  are  then  expressed  an 
octave  above  their  true  sound. 

tenor-trombone,  ». 

Music :  A  trombone  with  a  comi>ass  of  two 
octaves  and  a  tifth. 

ten  -or,  s.    [A  corruption  of  tenon  (q.v.).  | 

tgn  or  e,  *.    [Ital.] 

Music: 

L  A  tenor  voice. 

2.  A  tenor  singer. 

If  Tenore  buffo,  a  tenor  singer  to  whom  U 
assigned  a  comic  part  in  an  opera  ;  Tenor* 
leggiero,  a  tenor  singer  with  a  voice  of  li^ht, 
small  quality  ;  Tenore  robusto,  a  tenor  singer 
with  a  full,  strong,  sonorous  voice. 

ten  o  ri  -no,  s.  [Ital.,  dirnin.  of  tenore  — 
tenor.]  A  tenor  singer  having  a  voice  of  • 
light,  clear,  thiu  quality. 

» ten-or-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  tenor;  -itt.] 

Uusic:  One  who  sings  the  tenor  part  or 
plays  the  tenor  violin.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

ten  or  ite,  s.  [After  the  Neapolitan  savant, 
Tenore  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  melaconite  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring  in  very  thin  crystalline  scales  of  a  shining 
black  colour  on  volcanic  scoria  at  Vesuvius. 
Lately  shown,  on  optical  grounds,  to  be  tri- 
clinic  in  crystallization. 

ten  or  oon',  *.    [TENOR.] 

MJSIC  : 

1.  The  name  of  an  old  tenor  oboe  with  a 
compass  extending  downwards  to  tenor  c. 

2.  A  word  affixed  to  an  organ  stop  to  denote 
that  it  does  not  proceed  below  tenor  c  :  aa, 
Unoroon  hautboy.      A  ttnornon  diapason  is  a 
double  diapason  which  does  not  extend  below 
tenor  c. 

ten  6-tome,  *.    [TENDOTOMR.] 

ten  6t  6  my,  *  ten-dn-tSt'-*-my,  »   [Gr. 

ttvuiv  (tenon),   geiiit.    rivovrtn    (tennntos)  =  a 
tenon,  and  ro/u.»j  (lome)  =  a  cutting.  ] 

Surg. :  The  act  of  dividing  a  tendon  ;  the 
division  of  a  tendon. 

ten -pen-ny,  «.  [Eng.  ten,  *n& penny.]  Valued 
at  or  worth  tenpence. 

tcnpenny  nail,  «.    [PENNY,  U  ) 
ten  roc,  ».    [TANREC.] 

tense,  i.  [Lat.  tensu*.  pa.  par.  of  tendo  =i  to 
stretch.]  Stretched  tightly ;  stretched  or 
strained  to  stiffness  ;  rigid  ;  not  lax. 

"  Tlif  skin  was  i'inr,  also  ilinpled  and  bllstered.'- 
VTUnnnn     Surgery. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  Jovel ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this :  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-elan,    tiaa  ---  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhnn.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  Shu*,    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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tense,  *  tence,  ».  [O.  Fr.  tr.ns ;  Fr.  tempi  = 
time,  season.  t'n>in  I-it.  te»i//u»  =  time,  a 
tense  ;  1'ort.  A  Ital.  tempo;  Sp.  tiempo.] 

fimm. :  One  of  the  forms  which  a  verb  takes 
in  order  to  express  time  ->f  action  or  of  that 
which  is  attlrmcd ;  one  of  the  i .articular  forms 
of  inflection  of  a  veil>  liy  which  time  of  action 
to  expressed.  The  primary  !>ii»ple  tenses  are 
three  :  |iost.  present,  a:id  future  ;  but.  these 
admit  of  many  nmditifations.  which  differ  in 
diff'  rent  1  iiittm^'-s.  In  English  tenses  are 
formed  :  (U  by  internal  vowel  clringe,  as  in 
Biiiit,  snii-,',  fling,  flung,  Ac.  ;  (2)  by  termina- 
tioii.il  inflection.  :is  in  lov,  lo\eif,  live,  livtii, 
Ac. ;  or  (:t)  liy  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs,  as 
love,  did  love,  will  love ;  go,  will  go,  had  gone, 
Ac. 

"The  mutt  »re  used  to  murk  present,  past.  Mid 
future  time,  cither  <ode  initfly  without  referenca  to 
mnr  beginning,  nml ;  >,  or  did;  or  else  definitely,  in 
left-run1*  to  such  distinctions."—  Utirrit  :  Her  met,  bk. 
L.  ch.  vii. 

tense  -1^,  o-Jr.  [Encr.  tense,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a 
tense  manner ;  tiyhtly  ;  with  tension. 

tSnse'-ness,  «.  [Eng.  tense,  a.  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tense  or  stretched  to 
atiffness ;  stillness,  tension. 

11  Should  the  pain  and  tmwncaof  the  part  continue, 

the  oiwratiou  must  take  place."— Sluirp :  Surgery. 

•ten-sl-blr-i-t^,  s.  (Eng.  tensible;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tensible  or  ten- 
sile ;  tensility. 

•  ten  Si  ble,  a.  [EnR.  tens(e),  a, ;  -Me,}  Ca- 
pable of  bein:;  extended  ;  tensile. 

"Gold  is  the  closest  and  therefore  the  hr-tviest  of 
metals,  aud  is  lik  -wise  tb«  most  flexible  aud  tenslblo.' 
—  Bacon  :  X,it.  Hut.,  S  327. 

ten   sile,  a.     [Lat.  tennis  =  tense  (q.v.).J 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  tension :  as,  tensile 
strength. 

2.  Ca|>able  of  being  extended  or  drawn  out 
in  length  or  breadth. 

-  All  bodies  ductile  and  teiuile,  as  metals  that  will 
be  drawn  iuto  wires,  have  the  appetite  of  not  dis- 
coutiuuiug."— Bacon:  Xat.  flat,  S  845. 

tensile  strength,  s.  The  cohesive  power 
by  wliic.h  a  material  resists  an  attempt  to  pull 
it  apart  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres.  This 
bears  no  relation  to  its  capacity  for  resisting 
compression. 

•ten -ailed,  a.  [Eng.  tensil(e);  -ed.]  Ren- 
dered cai>able  of  tension  ;  made  tensile. 

ten-SlT-I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  tensile);  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  slate  of  being  tensile. 

-The  libration  or  reciprocation  of  the  spirits  in  the 
tmt  tit*  of  the  muscles  would  not  be  so  perpetual."— 
Mart  Immort.  of  the  .*>«/.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

ten  slon,  s.  [Fr.,  frnm  Lat.  tensienem,  accus. 
of  tensio  :=  a  stretching,  from  tensits,  pa.  par. 
of  Undo  —  to  stretch  ;  Sp.  tension  ;  Ital.  ten- 
rime.} 

L  Ordinary  Language 
L  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  stretching  or  straining. 

••  It  can  have  nothing  of  vocal  sound,  voice  being 
nised  by  a  stiff  teniion  of  the  laryux."— Holder. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  stretched  or  strained 
to  stiffness ;  the  state  of  being  bent  or  strained. 

-The  string  which  is  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of 
tauian  will  vibrate  ou  the  slightest  impulse."— JTnoz/ 
ftt'iyt.  No.  21. 

2.  Fig. :  Mental  strain,  stretch,  or  applica- 
tion ;  strong  or  severe  intellectual  effort  or 
exertion  ;  strong  excitement  of  feeling  ;  great 
activity  or  strain  of  the  emotions  or  will. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Elect. :  Electro-motive  force.    It  is  mea- 
sure* I  by  the  electrometer. 

2.  tiech, :  The  strain  or  the  force  by  which 
a  liar,  rod,  or  string  is  pulled  when  forming 
part  of  a  system  in  equilibrium  or  in  motion. 
Tims,  when  a  cord  supports  a  weight,  the 
ten  -i.  Hi  at  every  part  of  the  string  is  equal  to 
ti.ar  weight. 

3.  Piieum. :    The   expansibility  or   elastic 
force  of  gaseous  bodies,  whence  gases   are 
sometimes  called  elastic  fluids. 

4.  Sewing-mach. :    A    pressure    upon    the 
thread  to  prevent  its  running  too  easily  from 
the  spool. 

tension-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  the  bow,  the  arch  support- 
ing the  track  by  means  of  tension-rods,  and 
the  string  acting  as  a  tie. 

tension-rod,  s.  A  stay  or  tie-rod  in  a 
trass  or  structure,  which  connects  opjiosite 
parts  and  prevents  their  spreading  asunder. 


tension-spring,  s.  A  spring  for  wag- 
gons, rail  way -carriages,  &C. 

ten'  sioned,  a.  [Eng.  tension;  -ed.]  Sub- 
jected to  tension  or  drawing  out ;  in  a  state 
of  tension  ;  tense,  drawn  out,  extended. 

*t5ns'-I-t^,  *.  [Eng.  tens(e),  a.;  -ity.]  The 
state  of  being  tense  ;  tension,  tenseness. 

*  tens   ive,  a.    [Eng.  tens(e),  a. ;  -ive.]    Giving 
a 'sensation  of  tension,  stiffness,  or  contraction. 

"  From  choler  Is  a  hot  burning  (win  ;  a  Waling  i>aiii 
from  the  pulse  of  the  artery  ;  a  ti-niir*  |«in  fnnu  dis- 
tension of  the  parts  l.y  the  fuiuess  of  humour."— 
floytr :  On  llamourt. 

ten  some,  a.    [TENDSOME.] 
ton  son,  s.    [TENZON.] 

ten'-sor,  s.  [Lat.  tensus,  pa,  par.  of  Undo  = 
to  stretch.] 

Anat. :  Any  muscle  which  stretches  the 
part  on  whic.ii  it  socially  operates  :  as,  the 
tensur  palaii,  the  tensor  tarsi,  &c. 

*  tSn'-SUre  (S  as  sh),  s.    [Eng.  tens(e);  -ure.] 
Tension  ;  the  act  of  stretching ;  the  state  of 
being  stretched. 

"This  motion  upon  pressure,  and  the  reciprocal 
thereof,  motion  IMX.II  trnture,  wo  call  motion  of 
liberty,  which  is.  when  any  body  being  forcwl  to  a 
preternatural  extent  restureth  itself  to  the  natural." 
— Bacon. 

tent  (1),  *  tente,  s.  [Fr.  tente,  from  Low  Lat 
tenta  —  a  tent,  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  tentus,  pa. 
par.  of  te»u/o  =  to  stretch;  Sp.  tienda;  Port. 
&  Ital.  tenda;  Lat.  tentorium.] 

1.  A  portable  pavilion  or  lodge,  consisting 
of  some  flexible  material,  such  as  skins,  mat- 
ting, canvas,  or  other  strong  textile  fabric, 
stretched  over  and  supported  on  poles.  Among 
uncivilized  and  wandering  tribes  tents  have 
been  the  ordinary  dwelling-places  from  the 
earliest  times,   but  among  civilized  nations 
they  are  principally  used  as  temporary  lodg- 
ings for  soldiers  when  engaged  in  the  field, 
for  travellers  on  an  expedition,  or  for  pro- 
viding accommodation,  refreshment,  &c.,  for 
large  bodies  of  people  collected  together  out 
of  doors  on  some  special  occasion,  as  at  horse- 
races,   fairs,    cricket-matches,    or   the    like. 
Military  tents  are  made  of  canvas,  supported 
by  one  or  more  poles,  and  distended  by  means 
of  ropes  fastened   to  pegs  driven    into   the 
ground.  Tents  of  a  large  size,  sneh  as  are  used 
for  out-of-door  fetes  are  known  as  marquees. 

*'  Now  man  the  next,  receding  toward  the  main. 
Wedged  ill  one  body,  at  the  tenet  they  stand." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Hind  xv.  ?88. 

2.  An  apparatus  used  in  field-photography ; 
a  substitute  for  the  usual  dark  room.    It  con- 
sists of  a  box  provided  with  a  yellow  glass 
window  in  front,  and  furnished  with  drapery 
at  the  back,  so  as  to  cover  the  operator  and 
prevent  access  of  light  to  the  interior.     It  is 
usually  provided  with  shelves  and  racks  in- 
side, developing-tray,  and  a  vessel  of  water 
overhead,  having  an  elastic  tube  passing  to 
the  inside,  to  convey  water  for  washing  the 
plate. 

1 3.  A  kind  of  pulpit  of  wood  erected  out-of- 
doors,  in  which  clergymen  used  to  preach 
when  the  people  were  too  numerous  to  be 
accommodated  within-doors.  (Still  sometimes 
used.)  (Scotch.) 

4.  A  Rechabite  lodge  (Jer.  xxxv.  T).  [RECH- 
ABITE,  3.] 

"  The  sick  funds  in  the  possession  of  the  various 
t*ntt."—KedMbUe  Magazine.  July.  18S6,  p.  151. 

tent-bed,  s.  A  high  post  bedstead,  having 
curtains  in  a  tent  form  above. 

tent -caterpillar,  t.  The  larva  of  a 
moth,  Clisiocamfxi  aitifricana,  destructive  to 
the  apple  and  cherry-tree. 

tent  maker,  s.  One  who  makes  tents,  or 
weaves  the  cloth  for  tents.  (Acts  xviii.  3). 

tent-peg,  ».  A  peg  of  wood,  driven  into 
the  ground,  to  which  the  tent  ropes  are 
fastened. 

tent-pegging,  t.  A  game  or  sport  con- 
sisting in  trying  to  pick  a  tent-peg  out  of  the 
ground  with  a  spear  or  Innce  while  riding  at 
full  speed. 

"Colonel  ,  who  reopened  an  old  wound  while 

engaged  in  the  game  of  tent-peyying,  died  last  night.' 
—Standard,  Jan.  is.  1886. 

*  tent -Stitch,  *.  A  kind  of  fancy  stitch 
in  worsted  work. 

"She  dues,  core  of  my  heart— she  does— and  is  as 
ignorant  of  m  usic  as  I  am  of  tfnntilrh."—Lurd  Lyttnn  : 
My  Navel,  ch.  xii. 


tent-tree,  s. 

But. :  1'uiuhinus  Fosteri,  found  in  Lord 
Howe's  Island. 

tent  (2),  s.  [Contract  from  attent  or  attention.} 
Attention,  caution,  care,  notice. 

"Canny  now,  lad— canny  now— tak  tent  and  tak. 
time. '— Ncott  .•  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

tent  (3),  *  tente,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  tento  = 
to  handle,  to  touch,  to  test;  Fr.  tenter  =  to 
tempt,  to  prove,  to  try  ;  Sp.  tienta  —  a  probe  ; 
tiento  =  a  touch.) 

Surgical : 

*  1.  A  probe. 

"  Modest  doubt  Is  called 

The  beacon  of  the  wise  ;  the  tent  that  searches; 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst." 

Shaketp. :  Troiliu  i  Creaida.  11  L 
2.  A  roll  of  lint,  sponge,  &c.,  of  cylindrical 
or  conical  shape,  introduced  into  an  ulcer  or 
wound  to  keep  the  external  portion  open  and  ' 
induce  it  to  heal  from  the  bottom.    [SPONQK- 
TENT.] 

tent  (4),  s.  [Sp.  (vino)  tinto  =  deep  red  (wine); 
tinto  =  deep-coloured,  from  Lat.  tinctus,  pa. 
par.  of  tingo  —  to  dye.]  A  kind  of  wine  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  chiefly  from  Galiciaor  Malaga 
in  Spain.  It  is  principally  used  for  sacra- 
mental purposes. 

"  While  the  tinker  did  dine,  he  had  plenty  of  wlue, 
Kiel)  canary  with  sherry  and  tent  superfine." 

Percy  :  Keliguet.  1.  ii.  !«. 

*  tent  (1),  v.i.  [TENT  (1),  s.]  To  lodge,  as  ia 
a  t3nt ;  to  tabernacle. 

"  The  smiles  of  knaves 

Tfnt  in  my  cheeks,  and  schoolboys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight." 

Uliakeip.  :  Coriolanut,  in.  i, 

tent  (2),  v.i.  &  t.    [TEST  (2),  «.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  attend ;  to  observe  atten- 
tively.   (Followed  by  to.) 

B.  Trans. :   To    observe,    to   remark,  to 
notice,  to  regard.    (Scotch.) 

tent  (3),  v.t.    [TENT  (3),  «.] 

L  To  probe  ;  to  search,  as  with  a  tent. 

"  m'observe  his  looks ; 
I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick."     Shakes/*.  :  Hamlet,  il.  1 

2.  To  keep  open,  as  a  wound,  with  a  tent 
or  pledget. 

ten'-ta-cle,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  tentacu- 
lum  (q.v.).] 

Zool. (PI.):  Feelers  ;  delicate  organs  of  touch 
or  of  prehension  possessed  by  many  of  the 
lower  animals  ;  as  the  Medusidae,  the  Polyzoa, 
the  Cephalopoda,  &c. 

ten-tac'-u-la,  s.  pi.    [TENTACULUM.] 

ten-tac'-u-lar,  a.  [Low  Lat  tentac,ul(unf); 
Eng.  adj."  su'ff.  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
tentacle  or  tentacles  ;  in  the  nature  of  a 
tentacle  or  tentacles. 

ten  tac-u- late,  ten  tac  u  lat  ed,  a. 

[Low  Lat.  tentacul(nrn) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ate,  -ated.\ 
Furnished  with  or  having  tentacles. 

"  Tentaculate  appendage  laterally  developed."-- 
Kent :  Infutoria,  ii.  807. 

ten-tac-n-llf'-er-a,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lit.  ten- 
tacula,  pi.  of  UntMulum  (q.v.),  and  /ero  =  to 
bear.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Infusoria,  or  a  class  of 
Protozoa.  Animalcules  bearing  neither  flagel- 
late appendages  nor  cilia  in  their  adult  state, 
but  seizing  their  food  and  effecting  locomo- 
tion, whet1  unattached,  through  the  medium 
of  tentacle  like  processes  developed  from  the 
cuticular  surface  or  internal  parenchyma ; 
these  tentacles  are  simply  adhesive  or  tubu- 
lar, and  provided  at  their  distal  extremity 
with  a  cup-liUe  sucking-disc,  an  endoplast, 
and  one  or  more  contractile  vesicles  usually 
conspicuously  develo]>ed  ;  trichocysts  rarely, 
if  ever,  present;  increasing  by  longitudinal 
or  transverse  fission,  or  by  external  and  in- 
ternal bud-formation.  They  inhabit  salt  and 
fresh  water ;  and  are  divided  into  two  groups : 
Suctoria.  in  which  the  tentacles  are  wholly 
or  partially  suctorial,  and  Actinaria,  in  which 
they  are  merely  adhesive. 

ten-tiic-n-laf ' -er-oiis,  a.  [TENTACTJLI  FER A.) 
Bearing  or  producing  tentacles. 

ten-ta-CU'-ll-form,  a.  [I^t.  tentacitlum,  = 
a  tentacle,  and/or?na  =  form.]  Shaped  like  a 
tentacle. 

ten-tac'-u-lite,  s.    [TENTACULITES.] 

I'lii'i'iint. ;  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Teniaculites. 


fite,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camol.  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  woli,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    33,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  kw. 


tentaculites— tenure 
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tentaculite  beds,  s.  /••'. 
GeoL :    IJeds   of  Middle    Devonian  age,   in 
North  Devonshire  and  in  Germany. 

te"n  tac  U  U-tes,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tentacul(um); 
suff.  -i/<w"j 

Pala-ont. :  A  genus  of  organisms,  generally 
referred  to  tlie  Annelida,  but  stated  by  S.  P. 
Woodward,  <fec.,  to  be  more  properly  clashed 
under  the  Pteropoda,  or  perliaps  with  Ortlio- 
«eras  (q.v.).  There  is  a  straight  conical  shelly 
tube,  annulated  and  sonieliuies  striated.  The 
-wails  of  the  shell  are  thin,  and  it  is  open  at 
the  thick  end.  Found  in  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  rocks.  Tentnculites  annulatus  is  a 
characteristic  Lower  Silurian  fossiL 

t<§n  tac-u  lum  (pi.  ten  tac'-u  la),  s. 
[Lat.,  from  tentu  —  to  feel,  to  try.]  'The'same 
as  TENTACLE  (q.v.). 

*t£nt  age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  tent  (l),  s. ; 

•age.\    A  collodion  of  tents  ;  an  encampment, 

"Upon  the  mount  tb«  king  his  tent  age  fixed." 

Dragtmi :  Baront  Wart,  ii.  15. 

••tSn-ta'-tion,  *  ten-ta-cl-on,  s.     [Lat. 

tentatio,  fnmi   tentatus,   pa.  par.  of  lento  —  to 
try.]    [TEMPTATION.]    Trial,  temptation. 

"  II  mt  any  time  through  the  frailty  of  our  wretched 
mature  ami  the  •.  loleuue  of  tentation.  we  be  drawn  into 
a  sinful  action,  ji-t  let  us  take  heed  of  being  leavened 
with  wickedness."—  Bp.  Hall:  Keinaint. 

t£n  ta  tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  tentativus  =  try- 
ing, tentative,  from  tentatus,  pa.  [>ar.  of  teuto 
=  to  try  ;  Fr.  tentutif;  Sp.  tentative.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Based  on  or  consisting  in  ex- 
periment ;  experimental,  empirical. 

"  The  tentative  edict  of  C<  >nstan  tins  described  many 
tabe  hearts."—/?//.  Hull  Kmainl.  p.  15. 

t  B.  As  subst. :  An  essay,  an  experiment,  a 
trial. 

"The  various  tentntirei  of  the  early  thinkers  had 
all  emit-il  in  a  scepticism  which  was  turned  to  dex- 
terous ise  by  the  8  .phUta,"—  Lrwet  :  HMory  of  I'hilo- 
*>l/ht  eu  u j  j).  i.  333. 

t5n'-ta  tlve-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  tentative;  -ly.] 
In  a  ".-illative  manner;  by  way  of  experiment 
or  trial. 

tent  ed,  ".  [Eng.  tent  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Furnished 
or  covered  with  tents. 

"The  palisade. 
That  closed  the  tented  ground." 

Scott :  ilarmion,  v.  L 

tent  er  fl),  ».  [Eng.  tent  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]  A 
person  in  a  manufactory  who  tends  to  or 
look*  after  a  machine,  or  set  of  machines,  so 
tli.i'  they  may  be  in  proper  working  order,  as 
*  IfHiiit-teu/er.  He  may  also  have  the  super- 
vis,  mi  of  a  certain  number  of  the  hands  em- 
ployed on  such  machines. 

tSnt  er  (2),  »  teint  er,  '  tent  ar,  "tent- 
lire,  '  tent  our,  *  tent  owre,  s.  [Prop. 
teiUurt,  from  Fr.  tenture  =.  a  stretching,  ex- 
tending,; I  At.  ientura  =  a.  stretching,  from 
Until-:,  pa.  par.  of  tendo  =  to  stretch.] 

1.  A  frame  used  to  stretch  pieces  of  cloth, 
to  make'  them  set  even  and  square. 

2.  A  drying-room. 

3.  A  tenter-hook. 


*  ^  On  the  tenters :  [TKXTEB-HOOK,  U], 

tenter-bar,  *.  A  device  for  stretching 
cloth. 

tentor  ground,  t.  Ground  on  which 
Iraim-H  for  stretching  cloth  are  erected.  [TKN- 
TKR(2),  1.] 

"  I  r,,u|il  distinguish  only  a  shadow  of  the  cnstle  on 
m  hill,  and  tenttr-groundt  spread  far  and  wide  round 
the  u>»u."— Gray  :  Letter  to  Dr.  Wharton. 

tenter-hook,  ». 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  a  net  of  hooks  arranged  on 
th<-   iniidu  margin  of  a   frame    and  used    in 
mtr  i-  iiing  rlotli,  the  murgin  of  which  is  held 
fast  by  the  hooks'. 

2.  r'i'j.  :   Anything  that  painfully  strains, 
racks,  or  tortures. 

^  On  tenter-koola,  •  On  the  tenters:  On  the 
8ti-i.-li  ;  on  the  rack  ;  in  a  state  of  suspense 
or  .uixiety. 

*te"nt  er,  v.t.  &  i.    [TKNTER  (2),  $.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  hang,  stretch,  or  strain  on 
or  .is  on  tenters. 

"  When  leather  or  cloth  Is  tenlmd.  It  sprlngeth 
back.'— Bnci>n  :  Xntunil  Hillary,  |  12. 

B.  lull-mi*. :   To  admit  of  being  Btrrtched 
l>y  a  tenter. 

"  Woollen  cloth  will  tmter."— Bacon :  .Vat.  Bin. 


*  tentea,  s.  pi.   [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Fr.  tentei 
=  tents.] 
Hot. :  The  catkins  of  Juglans  regies    (Lyte.) 

tenth,  •  tenthe,  *  teonthe,  a.  &  s.    [A.S. 

teodha;  Icel.  tiundi.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  ordinal  of  ten  ;  coming 
next  after  the  ninth. 

"It  may  be  thought  the  less  strange,  if  others  can- 
not d»  as  much  at  the  tenth  or  twentieth  trial  as  we 
did  after  much  practice."— Boyle. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  tenth  part  ;  one  of  ten 
equal  parts  into  which  anything  is  or  may  be 
divided  ;  a  tithe. 

"  Of  all  the  hones, 

The  treasure  in  the  field  achieved,  and  city, 
We  render  you  the  tenth." 

ShaJutf.  :  Coriolanut,  1.  *. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. :  The  tenth  part  of  tide  annual 
profit  of  every  church  living  in  England,  form- 
erly paid  to  the  pope,  but  by  statute  transferred 
to  the  crown,  and  afterwards  made  a  part  of  the 
fund  known  as  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.     (Eng.) 

2.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Tentht  ami  fifteenths  were  temporary  aids  issuing 
out  of  personal  property,  and  were  formerly  the  real 
tenth  or  fifteenth  ]>art  of  all  the  movables  belonging 
to  the  subject.  Originally  the  amount  was  uncertain, 
but  was  reduced  to  a  certainly  iu  the  eighth  yexr  of 
Edward  III.,  when  uew  taxations  were  made  of  every 
township,  borough,  and  city  in  the  kingdom,  and 
recorded  in  the  Exchequer.  So  that  when,  afterwards, 
the  commons  granted  the  crown  a  fifteenth,  every 
parish  in  England  immediately  knew  their  propor- 
tion of  it."—Blaclcttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  7. 

3.  Music: 

(1)  A  compound    interval,   comprising    an 
octave  and  a  third,  nine  conjoint  degrees,  or 
ten  sounds.     The  tenth  is  the  octave  of  the 
third,  and  may  be  major  or  minor,  diminished 
or  augmented. 

(2)  An  organ  stop,  timed  a  tenth  above  the 
diapasons,  called  also  double  tierce  or  decima. 

tenth'- ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tenth;  -ly.]  In  the 
tenth  place. 

ten  thre-din  -I-dze,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  ten- 
thred(o),  genit  tentlmdin(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  siiii'.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  Sawflies ;  a  family  of  Hymenoptera, 
tribe  Phytophaga.  The  ovipositor  is  a  saw- 
like  blade  of  two  lateral  pieces  at  the  apical 
end  of  the  abdomen.  Anteiinte  generally 
short,  with  three  to  thirty  joints,  sometimes 
pectinated  in  the  males.  Maxillary  |>alpi  with 
six  joints  ;  prothorax  produced  at  the  sides 
to  the  origin  of  the  four  wings  ;  anterior  tibiae 
with  two  spurs  at  the  apex.  1  he  males  are 
generally  darker  in  colour  than  the  females. 
The  female,  by  the  saw  of  the  ovipositor, 
makes  slits  in  the  leaves  or  tender  shoots  of 
plants,  and  then  separating  the  two  pieces, 
deposits  her  eggs  between  them.  The  larvae 
have  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feet  ;  they  are 
like  those  of  the  Lepidopteru,  but  want  the 
circles  of  hooked  bristles,  and  have  only  a 
simple  eye  on  each  side  of  the  forehead.  The 
cocoon  is  of  the  texture  of  parchment,  or  may 
resemble  lattice,  or  lioth  characteristics  may 
lie  present.  It  is  attached  to  the  plant  or  tree 
on  which  the  larva:  feed  or  is  buried  in  the 
ground.  About  n  thousand  species  are  known, 
many  of  them  from  Europe.  The  larvae  are 
very  destructive  to  crops.  [ATBALIA.] 

ten-thre'-dd,  .-•.  [Gr.  rtv6pii&iav  (tenthredon) 
=  a  kind  of  wasp  or  fly.] 

Entom. :  Sawfly,  the  typical  genus  of  Ten- 
thredinidse.  Upper  wings  with  four  sub- 
marginal  cells  ;  antenna-  with  tl'6  third  and 
fourth  joints  of  the  same  length.  Tenthredo 
oeihiops,  a  small  black  species,  deposits  eggs 
on  cherry  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  larva;  are 
black,  and  often  numerous  enough  to  do  the 
trees  great  damage.  Tenthredo  grossularice  is 
the  Gooseberry  Sawfly. 

tent'-Ie,  o.  (Eng.  tent  (2),  s. ;  -it  =  -y.]  Heed- 
ful, cautious. 


*  ten-tlg'-fn-ous,  a.    [Lat.  tentigo,  genit 
tenliginis  =  a  stretching,  lasci viousiiess.] 

1.  Stiff,  stretched. 

2.  Lustful,  lecherous. 

"  Nothing  affects  the  head  to  much  at  a  tenHotnout 
hnmoiir.  repelled  and  elated  to  the  np|«r  region."— 
thftft  :  Mechanical  Operation!  a/  the  ,S;,iri<. 

tent  16s«,  a.    [Eng.  Unt  (-2),  s. ;  -less.)    Heed- 
less, cureless.    (Scotch.) 


ten-tor  -I-um,  s.    [Lat.=  a  tent  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  An  arched  or  vaulted  partition, 
stretched  across  the  cerebrum  and  the  cere- 
bellum. 

*tenf-6r-^,  s.  [Lat  tentorium,  =  a  tent] 
The  textile  fabric  of  a  tent 

"The  women  who  are  said  to  weave  hangings  and 
curtains  for  the  grove,  were  no  other  then  makers  of 
tentoriet,  to  spread  from  tree  to  tree."— Eaelgn: 
Sylta,  bk.  IT.,  {  s. 

•tent'-ure,  s.  [Fr.]  [TKNTEE,  «.)  Paper- 
hangings,  wall-paper. 

tent -wort,  s.  [First  element  doubtful; 
Britten  &  Holland  quote  a  statement  by 
Threlkeld  that  the  plant  was  named  because  it 
was  a  specific  against  the  "taint"  or  swelling 
of  the  joints  in  rickets.] 
Bot. :  Asplenium.  Ruta  muraria. 

*  ten'-u-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  tenuotus,  pa.  par.  of 
tenuo  '—  to  make  thin ;  tennis  =  thin.]  To 
make  thin. 

ten  -u-ef ,  *.  pi.  [Lat,  pL  of  tennis  =  thin.  J 
Gram.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  letters  K,IT,T 
(fc,  p,  t)  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  relation  to 
their  respective  middle  letters  y,  /3,  &  (g,  6,  d\ 
and  their  aspirates  \,  <t>,  6  (ch,  ph,  th).  These 
terms  .are  also  applied  to  the  corresponding 
letters  and  articulate  elements  in  any  lan- 
guage. 

ten-u-I-fo'-li-ous,  a.    [Lat   tenim  =  thin, 
and  folium  =  a  leaf.] 
Hot.  :  Having  thin  or  narrow  leaves. 

ten'-U-I-ous,  a.  [Lat.  tennis  =  thin.]  Bar* 
or  subtle  ;  tenuous.  (Opposed  to  dense.) 

"The  most  tenuiout,  pure,  and  simple  matter."— 
Glaneill:  Pre-exit:ence  of  Souli,  ch.  xlv. 

t  ten-u-I-r5s'-ter,  s.    [TENUIROSTRES.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  member  of  the  group 
Tenuirostres  (q.v.). 

t  ten-n-I-ros'-tral,  o.  [TENCIROSTRES.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  "the  Teuuirostres ;  slender- 
beaked. 

"  The  grullatorial  or  tmiiimtfral  type  is  showc  In 
birds,  as  iu  quadrupeds,  by  a  great  sleiidernesG  and 
elon"ation  of  the  jawa,  muzzle,  or  bill."— Suxunion  • 
Birdt,  i.  10. 

t  ten-u-i-r&s'-tres,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tennis  =  thin, 
slender,  and  rostrum  •=.  a  beak.) 

Ornith. :  A  division  of  Insessores,  having  m 
long  and  slender  beak  tapering  to  a  point. 
Toes  large  and  slender,  especially  the  hind 
one,  the  outer  usually  more  or  less  united  to 
the  middle  one  at  the  base.  They  live  on 
juices  of  plants  or  on  insects.  Families  Cer- 
thiadae,  Meliphagidee,  Trochilidae,  Promerop- 
idae,  and  Upupidae. 

ten'-u-Is,  s.    [Lnt.=  thin.] 

Gram. :  One  of  the  tenues  (q.v.). 

tSn-u'-i-ty,  •  ten-u-I-tle,  ».  [Fr.  tenuili, 
from  Lat.  ienii  itatem,  accus.  of  tenuitas,  from 
^)»ius  — thin.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenuous  or 
thin ;    thinness,    slenderness ;   smallness   in 
diameter. 

"In  the  Iris  of  the  eye,  and  the  drum  of  the  ear, 
the  tenuity  of  the  muscles  is  astonishing."— Paler: 
A' ut HI-HI  Theology,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Rarity,  rareness,  thinness,  as  of  a  fluid  : 
as,  the  tenuity  of  the  atmosphere. 

*3.  Simplicity,  plainness;  absence  of  gran- 
deur ;  meanness. 
M.  Poverty. 

"The  tenuity  and  contempt  of  clergymen  will  HOOD 
let  them  see  what  a  poor  carcass  they  are,  when  parted 
from  the  Influence  of  thatsupremacy."— King  Cttarietf 
Eikon  RniUUie. 

ten'-u  oils,  a.    [Lat.  tennis  =  thin,  slender.) 

1.  Thin,  small,  slender,  minute. 

2.  Rare,  rarefied  ;  subtle,  not  dense. 

tSn'-ure,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat  tcnura,  from 
Lat'terwo  =to  hold.] 

1.  The  act,  manner,  or  right  of  holding  pro- 
perty, rspeciali y  real  estate.  Land  may  bt> 
held  according  to  two  main  principles,  feudal 
or  allodial  (see  these  words).  The  former  ia 
the  principle  universal  in  England.  The 
ancient  English  tenures  are  to  be  accounted 
for  upon  feudal  principles,  and  no  other; 
being  fruits  of,  and  deduced  from,  the  feudal 
policy.  For  there  seem  to  have  subsisted 
among  our  ancestors  four  principal  specie*  at 
lay  tenures,  to  which  all  others  may  be 


1>6il,  bo^ ;  pout,  j£wl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  -  & 
-clan,  -tian  =  shn.ii.    -tion,  -eion  =  shun ;  -(ion,    sum  =  »*»"".    -cioos,    tious,    sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  ic.  —  beL  del. 
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reduced,  ttie  grand  criteria  of  which  were  the 
natures  of  tn>-  several  services  tluit  were  due 
to  ihe  lords  t"ix>iu  tlieir  tenants.  These  ser- 
vi>es.  in  respect  of  tlieir  quality,  were  either 
free  or  base  services;  in  respect  of  their 
quantity  and  the  time  of  tlieir  exacting  them, 
were  cither  certain  or  unecrtjiin.  Krco  ser- 
vices w.  re  sii'.-h  as  were  not  unbecoming  the 
cli uractor  of  a  soldier  or  a  freeman  to  [>ci-lonn  ; 
as,  to  serve  under  his  lord  in  the  wars,  to  pay 
S  sum  of  m.niey,  and  the  like.  Base  services 
were  such  as 'were  lit  only  for  peasants  or 
persons  of  a  servile  rank  ;  as,  to  plough  the 
lord's  land,  to  make  his  hedges,  or  other 
mean  employments.  By  later  statutes  the 
foiiii'-r  complication  of  tenure  has  been  re- 
duced and  laud  title  made  uniform,  Imt  the 
feudal  principle  persists,  and  all  land  is  con- 
sidered to  be  held  mediately  or  immediately 
from  the  King.  In  the  t'nited  States  land  is 
held  under  allodial  or  independent  tenure,  and 
the  title  of  every  tenant  in  fee-simple  is  abso- 
lute, and  subject  to  the  claim  of  no  superior. 
In  legal  technicality,  however,  the  Kngliah 
terms  for  tenuie  are  retained.  [BrRQAOE, 
COPYHOLD,  FRANKALMOIONE,  SOCAGE,  VILLE- 

KAOE.] 

••  The  ttmtr*  described  by  our  ancient  writer*,  under 
the  name  of  privileged  vilfeuage.  is  Buch  as  bus  been 
held  of  the  kings  of  England  from  the  Conquest  down- 
wards :  being  no  other  than  an  exalted  secies  of 
00113- bold,  subsisting  at  this  day,  viz..  the  tenure  m 
•ncient  demesne,  ft  applies  to  those  laudsor  manors, 
»hich.  th  .u,ii  now  perhaps  granted  out  to  private 
•objects,  were  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  m 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  William  the 
Couuueror ;  and  the  tenants  therein  have  some  pecu- 
liar privilege,  now  of  little  if  of  any  value.  It  thus 
appears,  that  whatever  changes  and  alterations  our 
•niKrvt  have  in  process  of  time  undergone,  from  the 
Sax. .n  era  to  the  It  Car.  II.,  all  lay  lenurei  are  now  in 
effect  reduced  to  two  species  ;  free  tenure  in  common 
•oratfe  and  base  tenure  by  copy  of  oourt-roll.  —Mack- 
Itoiu :  Comment.,  bk.  iL,  cb.  4. 

2.  The  consideration,  condition,  or  service, 
which  the  occupier  of  land  gives  to  his  lord  or 
superior  for  the  use  of  his  land. 

3.  Manner  of  holding  in  general ;  the  terms 
or  conditions  upon  which  anything  is  held  or 
retained. 

"  All  that  seems  thine  own 


te  mi  to,  a.    [Ital.  =  held.] 

Music  :  A  term  applied  to  a  note  or  series  ot 
notea  having  to  be  held  or  kept  sounding  the 
full  time. 

tin  zon,  ten'  son,  *.  [Fr.  tenson;  Ital. 
ttnzoiit  ;  from  Low  Lat.  tetisionem,  accus.  of 
ttnsio  —  a  contending,  a  contest,  from  Lat. 
tensus,  pa.  par.  of  tendo  —  to  stretch.]  A  con- 
tention in  verse  between  rival  troubadours 
before  a  tribunal  of  love  or  gallantry  ;  hence, 
•  subdivision  of  a  chanson  composed  by  one 
of  the  contestants  or  competitors. 

t0-6-cal'-li,  ».    [Mex.  =  God's  house.] 

Antiq.  :  The  name  given  to  the  temples  of 
the  aborigines  of  Mexico.  They  were  built  in 
the  form  of  a  four-sided  pyramid,  in  two, 
three,  or  more  stories,  or  terraces,  on  the 
highest  of  which  the  temple  proper  was 
situated.  The  Teocallis  of  Yucatan  are  not 
built  in  terraces,  but  rise  at  an  angle  of  45°  to 
the  platforms  on  which  the  temple  is  placed. 
[PYRAMID,  2.] 

"  A  spacious  and  imposing  building,  erected  on  the 
nins  i'f  the  LTeat  renfilli,  or  temple  of  the  Aztec  god, 
MUitli.-—  Chamberf  Encyc..  vi.  43«. 

te'  6  pan,  *.  [Mex.  =  place  of  God.]  The 
same  as  TEOCALLI  (q.v.). 

te'  pal,  *.     [Altered  from  petal,  and  with  a 
reference  to  sepaL] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  petal. 

2.  One  of  the  portions  of  a  perianth. 

tep-e-fac'-tion,  *tep-Mac-tlon,s.  [Lat. 
tepejactus,  pa.  par.  of  tepefacio  =  to  tepefy 
(q.v.).]  The  actor  operation  of  warming  or 
making  tepid  or  moderately  warm. 


'iep'-i-ty,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  tepe- 
),  from  tepeo  =  to  be  warm,  and  facio  =  to 
make.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  tepid  or  moderately 
warm. 

"  They  (pike)  lie  close  to  the  bottom,  where  the 
vater  is  most  warm,  and  seldom  venture  out.  except 
the  day  be  particularly  fine,  and  the  shallows  at  the 
edges  of  the  stream  become  tepifled  by  the  powerful 
rays  ot  the  sun."—  Ooldtmith:  Animated  Nature, 
iv.  233. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  tepid  or  moderately 
warm. 


te-pe-Ji-lo'-te  (J  as  h),  *.  (Native  name  in 
Central  America.] 

Bot.  :  The  young,  unerpanded  flower-buds 
of  a  species  of  Chanisedorea  (q.v.);  highly 
esteemed  as  a  vegetable. 

teph'-rse-ops,  s.  f  Gr.  re<t>pa  (tephra)  =  ashes, 
and  u>«//  (6;*>)  =  the  face,  the  countenance.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Sparida;,  group  Can- 
thariua,  from  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Aus- 
tralian seas. 

»  teph'-ra-man-93f,  s.  [Gr.  re'^po  (tephra)  = 
ashes,  and  faavreia.  (manteia)  =  prophecy,  di- 
vination.] Divination  by  the  inspection  of 
the  ashes  of  a  sacrifice. 

teph  rine,  teph  -rate,  ».  [Gr.  ti^pa.  (tephra) 
=  cinders,  ashes  ;  sun",  -ine,  -ite.] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  originally  given  to  a  gray, 
ash-like  rock  of  loose  texture,  the  base  of 
which  was  trachytic.  Subsequent  investiga- 
tion has  shown,  'however,  that  it  consists  of 
a  plagioclase  felspar,  associated  with  either 
nepheline  or  leucite,  and  sometimes  with  both, 
and  also  several  accessory  minerals.  This 
name  has  been  until  recently  used  by  French 
geologists  ;  but  Rosenbusch  (Mikroskopische 
Physiographic  d.  massigen  Gesteine,  Stuttyart, 
1877)  has  adopted  it  as  a  designation  of  a 
"  family"  of  rocks,  most  of  which  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  phonolitcs  (q.v.). 

tSph-li'-tls,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  reQpa 

(tephra)  =  ashes.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidse  (q.v.), 
allied  to  Hippoglossus.  The  mouth  is  nearly 
symmetrical,  and  the  dorsal  commences  above 
the  eye. 

teph  rod  or  -nis,  *.  [Gr.  T«f>p<i5»)s  (tefhro- 
d-'s)  =  ash-coloured,  and  opus  (crnis)  =  a  bird. 
Named  from  their  sombre  plumage.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Prionopid*  (in  some 
classifications,  of  Laniidse,  when  they  are 
placed  in  the  sub-family  Dicrurina;),  with  four 
species,  from  the  Oriental  region.  Ihe  frontal 
feathers  are  bristly  and  incurved.  They  go 
about  in  small  flocks,  carefully  hunting  for 
the  insects  on  which  they  feed. 

*teph'-r6-man-9y,  *teph-r6-man'-ti-a 

(tl  as  Shi),  S.      [I'EPHRAMANCY.] 

teph-ro'-si-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tempos 
(tephros)  =  ash-coloured.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Galegeae.    Tropical  or 
sub-tropical  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  usually 
with  unequally  pinnated  leaves,  covered  with 
a  gray  silky  down,  and  lanceolate  or  subulate 
stipules.    Flowers  mostly  in  axillary  racemes, 
white  or  purplish  ;   calyx  campanulate,  with 
five  nearly  equal  teeth  ;  stamens  in  one  or 
two    bundles  ;    legume    linear,    compressed, 
straight,  or  curved,  many-seeded.    The  young 
branches  of  Tephrosiatoxicaria  and  T.  cinerea, 
West  Indian  plants,  with  the  leaves  pounded 
and    sometimes  mixed   with    quicklime,   are 
thrown  into  pools  and  mountain  streams  to 
poison  fish.    The  smaller  fry  die  ;  the  larger 
fishes,  though  temporarily  stupelicd,  generally 
recover.    An  infusion  of  the  seeds  of  T.  piir- 
pitrea,  a  copiously  branched  perennial,  one  or 
two  feet  high,  common  in  India,  is  given  as  a 
cooling  medicine.    A  decoction  of  the  bitter 
root  is   given    in    dyspepsia,   lientery,  tym- 
panitis,  &c.     T.  Senna  is  used  as  a  purga- 
tive by  the  inhabitants  of  Popayan.     A  blue 
dye  is  extracted  from  T.  tinctoria,  an  under- 
shrub  growing  in  Mysore,  &c.     T.  Apollinea 
in  Nubia,    and    T.    toxicaria   in   the   Niger 
region,  are  also  dye  plants. 

2.  Entom.  :   A  genus  of  Geometer  Moths, 
family  Boarmidae.     Five  species  are  British. 

tep'  id,  a.  [Lat.  tepidus,  from  tepeo  =  to  be 
warm,  from  same  root  as  Sansc.  ta;>  =  to 
burn.]  Moderately  warm  ;  lukewarm. 

"  Through  the  tfpitl  gleams 
Deep  musing,  then  he  he".J,  exerts  his  s  mtr." 

Thornton  :  Autumn,  1,324. 

tep  I  dar'-I  um,  s.  [Lat,  from  tepidus  = 
tepid  (q.v.).J 

Roman  Antiq.  :  An  apartment  in  Roman 
baths  where  the  tepid  water  was  placed  ; 
also  the  boiler  in  which  the  water  was  warmed 
for  the  tepid  bain. 


'-l-t^,  *.  [Fr.  tepidite,  from  Lat.  tepidus 
—  tepid.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tepid 
or  lukewarm.  (Lit. 


"  The  tepidity  and  infidell  basenesse  of  the  Jewish 
nation."—  Bp.  Taylm  :  Life  of  Chriit,  pt.  i.,  5  4. 


tep'-Id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tepid;  -ness.]  Tt-pidit7, 
lukewarmuess, 

*  te'-por,  s.  [Lat.]  Gentle  heat,  moderate 
warmth. 

"  The  small  pox,  mortal  during  such  a  season,  grew- 
more  favourable  by  the  tepor  and  moisture  in  April.* 
—  A  rbuthnut. 

teq'-ez-quite  (q  as  k),  s.  [A  corrupt  ol 
Tuquoixquitl,  the  Mexican  name  for  a  mineral 
substance  found  at  Texcoco,  Zumpango.] 

Alin.  :  A  mixture  of  various  salts,  consisting 
principally  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  sodium  (common  salt). 

ter-a-cryl'-Ic,  a.    [F.ng.  ter(ebic\  and  acrylic.  J 
Derived  from,  or  containing  terebic  and  acrylic 
acid. 
teracrylic-acid,  s.  [PYROTEREBIC-ACID.J 


ter'-  a-  phim,  s.  pi.  [Heb.  D'E^  (ttrupl  im\ 
perhaps  from  an  obsolete  verb  Fpp  (turaj  -h) 
=  to  live  agreeably  or  in  plenty.  (Gesenins.)] 
Jewish  Antiq.  :  Household  gods,  like  th* 
Roman  Penates.  The  "  images  "  wliich  Kacl.el 
stole  from  her  father  LaLan  are  culled  in. 
Hebrew  teraphini  (Gen.  xxxi.  19,  34,  3">) 
Perhaps  they  were  the  "  strange  gods"  gi\in 
up  by  Jacob's  household,  and  by  him  hid. 
under  the  "oak"  at  Shechem  (xxxv  2,  4). 
Again,  the  "image"  which  Michal  put  in 
David's  bed,  and  which  was  intended  to  be 
mistaken  for  him,  is  called  in  Hebrew  tera- 
phini, a  plural  form,  though  apparently  only 
with  a  singular  meaning.  It  was  probably  of 
the  human  form  and  size  (1  Saai.  x>x.  13). 
Micah  manufactured  one  or  more  (Judges 
xvii.  5,  xviii.  14,  17,  18,  20).  Teraphini  ur» 
often  mentioned  in  connection  with  ejdiods, 
and  in  Zech.  x.  2,  it  is  stated  that  tlie  tera- 
phini (A.  V.  idols)  have  spoken  vanity,  imply- 
ing that  they  were  consulted  as  oracles  l.\  ih» 
Jews,  as  ephods  were(l  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  }~i,  xxx. 
7).  The  Babylonians  used  them  fora  similar 
purpose  (Ezek.  xxi.  21).  Samuel  denniM.ecd 
them  (1  Sam.  xv.  23),  and  Josiah  put  tl.i  m 
away,  with  wizards,  idols,  &c.  (2  Kings  xxiu. 
24).  The  English  reader  must  have  rricursft 
to  the  R.  V.  to  find  where  the  word  tenii'liiin 
occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  all  buk 
one  passage  (Hosea  iii.  4)  the  A.  V.  translates 
it  by  other  words. 

ter'-a-pin,  s.    [TERRAPIN.] 

ter'  as,  s.    [Gr.  re'pas  (teras)  =  a  monster.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Cynipida;  The  punc- 
ture by  Teras  terminalis  of  oak  twigs  produce* 
the  gall  called  oak-apple. 

*  te-rat'-Io-al,  a.  [Gr.  r«'pa«  (terat),  genit 
reparos  (teratos)  =  a  sign,  a  wonder,  j  Mar- 
vellous, wonderful,  miraculous. 

ter-&t-Ich'-tli^8,  s.  [Pref.  terat(o)-,  and  Gp. 
i^Oiis  (iciUlius)  —  a  fish.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Gymnodontida. 
Known  British  species  one,  from  the  Lower 
Eocene. 

ter-a-to-,  prej.  [TERATICAL.]  Marvellous; 
of  o'r  belonging  to  monsters  or  anything  won- 
derful. 

ter-a-tog'-en-Jr,  s-     [Pref.  terato-,  and  Gc. 
ytwata  (gcnnao)  —  to  produce.] 
Med.  :  The  formation  of  monsters. 

ter-at'-6-llte,  s.  [Pref.  terato-,  and  Ga 
Aiflos  (lithos)  —  a  stone  ;  Lat.  terra  miraculosa  ; 
Ger.  wundererde.} 

Min.:  An  impure  variety  of  lithomargfr 
(q.v.),  found  at  Planitz,  Saxony. 

ter-a-to-log'-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  teratology); 
-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  teratology  ;  deal- 
ing with  or  treating  of  monsters  or  marvels. 

ter-a-tol'-O-gist,  s.    [Eng  teratology)  ;  -1st.) 

*  1.  One  given  to  teratology  ;  one  who  deals 
in  marvels  ;  a  marvel-monger. 

2.  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  tha 
science  of  teratology. 

ter-a-tol'-6-gy\  s.  [Pref.  terato-,  and  Gr. 
Adyos  (logos)  —  a  word,  a  discourse.] 

1.  That  braiich  of  biological  science  which 
deals  with  monsters,  malformations,  or 
deviations  from  the  normal  types  111  tua 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

*  2.  Affectation  of  sublimity  in  language  ) 
bombast.    (Bailey.) 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  nulte,  car.  rale,  roll;  try,  Syrian,    te,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew 


teratosaurus— terebralia 
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ter-a-to-sau'-rus,  s.    [Pref.  terato-,  and  Gr. 
aavpo>;  (suuros)  —  a  lizard.  ) 
Palceont.  :  A  geuus  of  Triassic  Dinosaurs. 

ter'-bi-um,  s.    [From  Ytterby  in  Sweden.] 

Chem.  :  A  metal,  supposed  by  Musaiider  In 
1843  to  exist,  together  with  erbium  and 
yttrium,  in  gadolinite.  Subsequent  investiga- 
tions have  thrown  considerable  doubt  on  its 
existence,  and  it  is  now  believed  to  be  yttria 
contaminated  with  the  oxides  of  the  cerium 
metals. 

terge,  *  tyerse,  «.  [Fr.  masc.  tiers,  fern. 
ti-ri-e  =  third  ;  tiers  =  a  third  part,  a  tierce, 
from  Lat.  tertius,  fern,  tertia  =  third.] 

[TlERCE.] 

*  1.  A  third  part,  a  third. 

"  The  middle  betweeue  them  both  is  50  degrees  and 
ft  t*rce  iu  latitude."—  Hafklayt  :  Voyage*.  Hi.  210. 

*2.  Measures,  &c.  :  A  cask  whose  contents 
we  forty-two  gallons,  the  third  of  a  pipe  or 
burt. 

"  For  I  aearch'd  every  piece  of  wine  ;  yes  rare,  sir, 
And  every  little  tare*,  that  could  hut  testiiiu." 
&  mm.  *  Flet.  :  The  Pilgrim,  ii.  L 

*  3.  Eccles.  :  The  same  as  TIERCE,  II.  2. 

"  At  howre  tyerte."       Jfyrour  of  our  Lady.  p.  IS. 

4.  Scott  Law:  A  real  right,  whereby  a  widow 
who  has  not  accepted  any  special  provision, 
is  entitled  to  a  life-rent  of  one-third  of  the 
heritage  in  which  her  husband  died  infeft, 
provided  the  marriage  has  endured  fora  yenr 
•nd  a  day,  or  has  produced  a  living  child. 
No  widow  is  entitled  to  her  terce  until  she  is 
regularly  kenned  to  it  [KEN,  v.,  A.  II.] 

tcrce  major,  s. 

Cards  :  A  sequence  of  the  three  best  cards 
in  some  games. 

teV  90!,  *ter-ce!Vta«-seLs.  4o.  [O.  FT. 

ticrcelet,  so  called  because  he  is  commonly  a 
third  less  than  the  female,  from  O.  Fr.  tiers, 
titrre  —  third  [TERCE]  ;  cf.  O.  Ital  terzolo;  ItaL 
terzuolo,  from  terzo  =  third.] 

A.  As  siibst.  :  The  male  of  the  falcon,  espec. 
the  common  or  Peregrine  Falcon  (1'alco  pere- 
frinus). 

"  The  falcon  a*  the  tercet,  for  all  the  duck*  i'  the 
ttrer."—  Shateip.  :  Troilut  i  Croatia,  iii.  i 

*  B.  A."  adj.  :  Male. 

"  The  trrrfll  egle,  as  ye  know  fall  wele, 
T)ie  foule  royall.  slime  you  all  in  degre." 

Chaucer  :  Auembly  of  F./ulet. 


t,  «.    [O.  Fr.  titrcelet.]    [TERCEL.] 
The  male  hawk  ;  the  male  eagle. 

-  Perched  on  his  wonted  eyrie  high. 
Sleep  sealed  the  lernelet'i  wearied  eye." 

Scott  :  Kokeby,  vt  *. 

•  tercel-lone,  «.    [TERCEL.]    A  small  male 
hawk  ;  a  tercelet 

ter  ccn  ten  a  ry,  t  ter^en-tSn'-a-ry, 

*  ter'-9en-ten'-a~ry,  o.  &  *.    f  Lat.  ter  = 
thrice,  and  oentenurius  =  centenary  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  ailj.  :  Comprising  tliree  hundred 
yearn  ;  including  or  relating  to  an  interval  of 
three  hundred  years. 

R.  As  subst.  :  A  day  celebrated  or  observed 
•a  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  some  event, 
as  a  great  victory,  &c.,  which  occurred  tliree 
hundred  years  before. 

"  Their  noble  president  had  accustomed  himwlf  to 
My  '  tftrcenteeuary.'  But  all  long  words  that  ended 
In  'ary.'  'ery,'  'ory.'  were  accented  on  tl»-  fourth 
syllable  from  the  end,  or  wliat  scholars  culled  the 
•pmntcpeiiultiiimte.'  (Laughter.)  If  his  lordship's 
attention  were  called  to  that  little  law.  he  would 
adapt  his  pronunciation  t->  the  common  oue,  and 
would  spenk  of  the  '  tercentenary."—  Daily  Jfevt, 
Sept.  29,  1887. 

ter9   er.  t.    [Eng.  terc(e);  -tr.] 

Law:  A  tenant  in  dower  ;  a  dowereu. 

te>9   ct.  «.    [Fr.,  from  tiers  =  third.] 
L  Music:  A  third. 

2.  Poftry  :  A  group  of  three  rhyming  lines  ; 
a  triplet, 

teV-cine,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  tertivt  =  third.] 
But.  :  Mirbfl's  name  for  what  he  considered 

•  third  coating  of  some  seeds,  internal  to  the 
secnndine  and  prlrnine.     It  is  really  only  a 
layer  of   the  primine  or  necundtne,  or  the 
•ecundine   itself.       Called   by  Malptghl  the 
Uhorion. 

ttere,  «.    [TARE(IX«.] 

tSr-e-bam'-Ic,  a.    [Kng.  terth(if),  »nd  awfc.) 
Derived  from  or  containing  terebic  acid  and 


t  er  cbamic-acid,  --. 
Chem.: 


H 


Tere- 


TEREBELLA    KMMALINA. 


bamide.  Prepared  by  heating  terebic  acid  in 
ammonia  gas  to  140-100*.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  very  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
in  alcohol. 

ter-e-bam'-ide,  s.  [Eng.  terel^ic),  and  amide.] 

[  T  ER  EBAMIC-ACLD.  ] 

ter'-e-bate,  s.    [Eng.  tereb(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem,.  :  A  salt  of  tertbic  acid. 

ter-e-bel'-la,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  terebra  —  a 
boring  instrument.] 

1.  Surg.  :  A  trepan  or  trephine. 

2.  Zool.  :   The  typical  genus  of  Terebellidpe 
(q.v.).     The  sheath  consists  of  sand,  pieces  of 
shell,  and  other  adventitious  particles,  held 
together  by  a 

glutinous   se- 

cretion   from 

the  liody.  The 

young,    wlien 

first  they  quit 

the  eggs,  are 

small,  gloliu- 

lar    embryos, 

thickly  co- 

vered "with 

cilia.    Then 

the  body  lie- 

comes  elon- 

gate and  the 

cilia  collect  in 

a  band  round 

the    middle  ; 

eyes    appear. 

Next  the  cilia  diminish  in  size  and  disappear, 

the  animal  becomes  able  to  creep  along  the 

bottom  of  the  water  ;  finally  it  builds  its  tube 

and  moves  about  no  more. 

ter  e-bel'-li-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tere- 
belUfi);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  large  family  of  Tubicolse.  Animals 
sometimes  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  worm- 
shaped,  thick  in  front  and  narrow  behind, 
cephalic  region  often  with  a  dollar  ;  tentacles 
numerous,  filiform,  in  two  groups  around  the 
mouth  ;  no  proboscis  ;  branched  or  pectinate 
branchiae  on  some  of  the  anterior  segments. 

teV-e-bene,  s.  [Lat  tereb(inthus)  =  turpen- 
tine ;  suff.  -ene.] 

Chem.  :  CioHig.  An  optically  inactive 
isomer  of  oil  of  turpentine,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  tereben- 
thcne.  It  has  the  odour  of  thyme-oil,  sp.  gr. 
C'864,  and  boils  at  156°. 

ter-S-ben'-io,  a.    [TEREBIC.] 

ter  e  ben'-thene,  s.    [TEREBENE.] 

Chem.  :  CioHjg.  Berthelot's  name  for  the 
chief  constituent  found  in  French  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  readily  obtained  by  neutralizing 
the  oil  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  dis- 
tilling first  over  the  water-bath,  and  then  in  a 
vacui'in.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  0,81)4,  boils  at 
101°,  and  has  a  specific  rotatory  power  of 
—  42-3. 

tSr-S-ben-tlT-ifc,  a.  [Eng.  tereb"nt(hene)  ; 
•il,  -ic.]  Partaining  to  or  derived  from  tere- 
beuthcne. 

tercbcnMUc  acid,  ». 
Chem.  :  CHO=CH 


A  mon<v 

basic  acid  obtained  by  )>assing  the  vapour  of 
turpentine  over  s^da-lime,  heated  to  400',  and 
treating  the  resulting  mass  with  hydrochloric- 
acid.  It  is  heavier  Mian  water,  melts  at  '.'"  , 
boils  at  260°,  is  sliglmy  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  vapour  is  acrid,  and  t*  tacks  the  nose 
strongly. 

tSr-S-b£n'-zlc,  a.    [Eng.  ter«(r-«n«).  and  ben- 
x(o)ic.\     Derived  from  or  containing  terebene. 

tcrobcnzic  acid.  «. 

Chem.  :  Cj.jH7O4  (?)  Produced  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  oil  of  turpentine.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  small  shining  needles,  insoluble  in 
cold,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  cold 
alcohol,  melts  at  169°,  and  boils  at  *  much 
higher  temperature. 

t$-rgb'-Ic,  o.    [Eng.  terrene);  -ic.]    Pertain- 
ing to  or  derived  from  terebene. 


terebic  acid,  s. 
Chem.  : 


3.      T».re- 

benicacid.  Terebilic  acid.  A  dibasic  acid  pre- 
paid by  heating  oil  of  turpentine  witli  lour 
parts  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  yr.  1'25.  It  cr\stal  • 
lizes  in  four-sided,  colourless  prisms,  with 
oblique  terminal  laces,  dissolves  in  about  100 
parts  of  cold  water,  more  readily  in  boiling 
water,  alcohol,  ami  oilier;  melts  at  '200'  with- 
out loss  of  weight,  but  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture begins  to  decompose.  It  forms  salts 
called  terebates,  of  little  importance. 

terebic-ethers,  s.  pi 

Chem.  :  Acid  ethers  prepared  by  the  direct 
action  of  terebic  acid  on  the  several  alcohols; 
thus,  ethyl  -  terebic  acid, 


CoH5 
H 


) 

vOj, 

) 


is  an  oil  having  a  burning  taste, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  very  unstable. 
ter-e-bil'-Ic,  a.    [TEREBIC.] 

*  ter^e-bin-ta'-9e-»,    *  ter-e-bm-tha'- 
96-89,  «.  pi.    [Lat.  terebinth(us)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  founded  by  Jussieu  in  1V89, 
and  including  all  the  turpentine-bearing 
plants  These  are  now  distributed  among 
the  oriers  Amyridaceje,  Anacardiaccaa,  Con- 
naraceae,  Xauthoxylacese,  &c. 

ter'-e-binth,  s.  [Lat.  terebinthus;  Gr. 
-repefiivOps  (tcrebintkos)  =  the  terebinth  01 
turpentine  tree.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  terebinth  tree  (q.v.). 

(2)  (PL)  :   An   alternative    name    for   the 
Anacurds.     [A:;ACARDIACE<E.] 

2.  Comm.  <t  Pharin.  :  Various  resins,  balsams, 
and  spec.  Common  and  Venetian  turpentine^ 
and  Canada  balsam. 

terebinth-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pistacia  Terebinthus,  the  Chio  or 
Cyprus  Turpentine  tree.  Leaves  unequally 
pinnate,  generally  three  pairs  with  a  terminal 
one  ;  flowers  small  ;  fruit  small,  dark,  purple, 
rounded,  and  furrowed.  The  turpentine  flows 
from  incisions  in  the  stem,  and  is  left  to 
harden.  A  gall  produced  upon  the  tree  by 
the  puncture  of  insects  is  used  in  dyeing,  and 
for  tanning  one  kind  of  Morocco  leather. 

•ter-S-bin-tbi'-na,  «.  [TEREBINTH.]  AD 
old  name  for  turpentine  (q.v.). 

ter-  c  -blnth'-in-ate,  a.  k  s.  [Lat.  terebinth- 
in(us)  =  of  the  terebinth  tree  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ate.} 

A.  As  adj.:  Impregnated  with  the  quulitiea 
of  turpentine,  ;  terebiuthine. 

"  During  the  summer  th»  tree  sends  out  a  pleoslDC 
terrtiiiithinate  odour."—  Loudon:  Jincyal.  of  t'laJUt 
(ed.  18S  i),  p.  80S. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Med.  :  A  preparation  of  the  turpentine  of 
firs. 

"Salt  serum  may  be  evacuated  by  urine,  hy  Mr*. 
binthinatet  ;  as  tops  of  pine  iu  all  oar  ale."—  Fluyer. 

te'r-e'-bln'-thine,  a.  [Lat  terebinthintu, 
from  terebinthus  —  the  terebinth  (q.v).]  Per- 
taining to  turpentine  ;  consisting  of  turpen- 
tine ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  turpentine. 

*  te'r-e'-Wntli'-iis,  ».    [TEREBINTH.] 

Rot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  founded  by  Jussieo, 
now  reduced  to  a  synonym  of  Pistacia  (q.v.^ 

ter'-i-bra,  *.  [Lat  =  a  boring  instrument; 
tero  =  to  pierce.] 

Zool.  <t  Palceont.  :  Auger-shell  ;  a  gems  of 
Buccinidae  (q.v.).  Shell  long,  pointed,  many 
whorled  ;  aperture  small  ;  canal  short;  oper- 
culnm  pointed,  nucleus  apical.  Animal 
blind,  or  with  eyes  near  the  summit  of  minute 
tentacles.  All  the  shells  are  smooth,  and 
ornamented  with  variegated  spots,  generally 
red,  brown,  and  orange.  Recent  species  110, 
mostly  tropical.  Fossil  twenty-four,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Britain,  France,  and  Chili. 

ter  e  bra  U  -a,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  from 
Lat  terebra  =  a  ijorer.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Potamides.  Shell 
pyramidal,  columella  with  a  prominent  fold 
towards  its  apex,  and  a  second  less  distinct 
one  on  the  basal  fronts  of  the  whorls.  Fmm 
India  and  North  Australia.  Terebralia  tete" 
sm/iuim  is  so  abundant  near  Calcutta  tluit  the 
shells  are  burnt  for  lime.  (S.  P.  Womlwanl.) 


boil,  bo?;  polit,  J<Jwl;  cat,  cell,  oborns,  chin,  bench;  go.  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a? ;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,     ing, 
-oian.   tian  -  shan.   -tion,   aion  -  shun;  -(Ion,   sion  =  shun,    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shoe,   -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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teV-6-brant,  a.  [TKREBRANT.]  Possessed  of 
an  ovipositor;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Tere- 
brantia. 


tcrebrant  hymcnoptera,  s.  pi. 

•BllANTIA  (1>  j 

tSr-c-bran'  -tl  •  a  (tl  as  Shi).  «.  pi.  [X.-ut. 
pL  of  Lat  terebram,  pr.  par.  of  terebro  =  to 
bore.] 

Entomology: 

1.  Saw-flies  ;  a  tribe  of  Hymenoptera  having 
the  ovipositor  converted  into  a  saw  or  borer. 
Families,  Tenthrediuidse  and  Siricidse. 

8.  A  tribe  of  Physopoda  in  which  the  females 
have  a  regular  ovipositor  consisting  of  minute 
valves  concealed  in  a  groove  of  the  last  two 
ventral  segments.  Antenna  usually  nine- 
jointed.  [  TUB  IPS.] 

•tSr'-S-brate,  v.t.  [Lat.  torebratvs,  pa.  par. 
of  tfrebro  =  tit  bore  ;  tertbra  =  a  boring  in- 
strument] To  bore,  to  pierce  with  or  as 
With  a  boring  instrument. 

"Earthworms  being  made   In  the  most  compleat 

Bnuiiicr  possible  tor  tfrrbmting  the  earth,  and  creep- 

in*  where    their  occasions    lead   them."—  Ittrham  : 

T.,  ch.  xiL 


fgr  e-bra-tel  la.  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin. 
from  Lat.  terebratiis  =  perforated.) 

Zool.  &  PalaoHt.':  A  genus  of  TerebratulidflB 
(q.v.),  with  twenty-flve  species  distributed 
•nion^  several  sub-genera.  Shell  smooth  or 
radiately  plaited;  dorsal  valve  longitudinally 
Impressed  ;  hinge-line  approximately  straight; 
beak  with  a  flattened  area  on  each  side  of 
the  ileltidium,  which  is  incomplete,  foramen 
lar-Tt-  ;  lonp  attached  to  the  septum.  The 
genus  appears  first  in  the  Chalk. 

•ter-e-bra'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  terebratto,  from 
tertbratvs,  pa.  par.  of  terebro  =  to  bore,  to 
perforate  ;  Fr.  terebration.]  The  actof  boring, 
perforating,  or  piercing. 

*'  It  bath  been  tonched  before,  that  terebration  of 
trees  doth  make  them  prosper  bettor  ;  but  it  la  found 
also,  that  it  maketh  the  fruit  sweeter,  aud  better."— 
Bonn:  Xat.  Bin..  }  46S. 

tgr  e-brat  n-la,  «.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin. 
from  Lat  terebratus  =  perforated.] 

Zool.  £  Palreont.  :  The  type-genus  of  Tere- 
bratulidse(q.v.X  Shell  smooth,  convex  ;  beak 
truncated  and  perforated  ;  foramen  circular  ; 
delti'iium  of  two  pieces  frequently  blended; 
loop  very  short,  simple,  attached  by  its  crura 
to  the  hinge-  plate.  Animal  attached  by  a 
pedicle  ;  brachial  disc  trilobed,  centre  lobe 
elongited  and  spirally  convoluted.  Tere- 
bratula  proper  has  three  recent  species,  from 
the  Mediterranean,  Vigo  Bay,  and  the  Falk- 
land Islands  ;  fossil,  120,  from  the  Devonian 
onward.  Sub-genera  :  Terebratulina,  Wald- 
beimia,  Meganteris,  and  Rensselseria,  the 
latter  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Devonian. 

ter-e  bra-tu'-ll-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ten- 
bratul(u)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  it  PaUeont.  :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda 
(q.v.).  Woodward  enumerates  five  genera,  to 
•which  Tate  adds  two  others.  Shell  minutely 
punctate  ;  usually  round  or  oval,  smooth  or 
striated  ;  ventral  valve  with  a  prominent  beak 
and  two  curved  hinge-teeth  ;  dorsal  valve  with 
depressed  umbo,  a  prominent  cardinal  pro- 
cess between  the  dental  sockets,  and  a  slender 
shelly  loop.  Animal  attached  by  a  pedicle, 
or  by  the  ventral  valves  ;  oral  arms  united 
by  a  membrane,  variously  folded,  sometimes 
spiral  at  their  extremities.  The  family  is 
numerous  and  widely  distributed  in  time  and 
space.  The  generic  and  sub-generic  forms  are 
nsu  illy  classified  according  to  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  loop  or  calcified  support  for  the 
respiiatory  and  alimentary  organs,  the  sim- 
plest and  highest  type  of  this  loop  being 
found  in  Terebratula  (q.v.).  The  family  was 
represented  in  Silurian  seas,  and  reached  its 
maximum  about  the  dawn  of  the  Tertiary 
epoch,  since  when  many  of  its  representatives 
have  become  extinct 

ter-e-bra-tu'-ll-fonn,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  tere- 
brut'ila,  and  Eng.  form.]  Shaped  like  the 
shell  of  Terebratula  (q.v.). 

ter-e-brat-u-li'-na,  *.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin. 
from  ierebrafula  (q.v".).] 

Zool.  <*  Palaeont.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Tere- 
bratula (q.v.).  Loop  short,  rendered  annular 
in  the  adult  by  the  union  of  the  oral  processes. 
Recent  species  six,  from  the  United  States, 
Norway,  Cape,  and  Japan  ;  fossil  twenty-two, 
from  the  Oxford  Clay. 


•  ter-e-brat-n-lite,  *.  [Mod.  Lat  tenbra- 
tui(a);  suit',  -iff.]  Any  fossil  species  of  the 
genus  Terebratula  (q.v.). 

ter-e-cam  -phene,  «.  [Eng.  terrene),  and 
cainphtnt.] 

Chem.:  A  solid  crystallizable  body,  some- 
what resembling  camphor,  produced  by  heat- 
ing to  220J  the  solid  hydro-chloride  prepared 
from  French  turpentine,  with  potassium 
stearata  or  dry  soap.  It  melts  at  4uJ,  and 
boils  at  160°. 

ter-S-Chrys'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  terebic);  chr>js(in), 
and  suff.  -it-.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
tcrel >iu  acid  aud  chrysin. 

tercchrysic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C6H8O5.  An  acid,  said  to  be  ob- 
tained, together  with  oxalic,  terephthalic,  and 
terebic  acids,  in  the  watery  liquid  obtained  by 
oxidising  oil  of  turpentine  with  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  (Watts.) 

ter  e  di  -na,  *.    [Lat  teredo  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Teredo. 
The  valves  have  an  accessory  valve  in  front  of 
the  nmbones,  the  aperture  of  the  tube  is 
sometimes  shaped  like  an  hour-glass,  or  sir- 
lobed. 

teV-S-dine, «.  JTr.,  from  Mod.  Lat.  tertdina. 
(Larousse.)]  A  doubtful  word,  usually  defined 
as  =  the  teredo ;  but  possibly  formed  erro- 
neously from  the  Lat.  teredines  (pi.  of  teredo), 
which  occurs  in  Adams  : 

"  A  better  piece  of  timber  hath  the  more  tfredinet 
breeding  iu  it."—  Warta,  1.  605. 

ter-e' -dd,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  rcpq&of  (teredori), 
from  Tepe'<o  (tereo)  =  to  bore,  to  pierce.] 

1.  Bot. :  Any  disease  in  plants  produced  by 
the  boring  of  insects. 

2.  Zool.  it  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Pholadidse. 
Worm-like    Molluscs,    having  a    sucker-like 
foot  with  a  foliaceous  border,  and  long,  cord- 
like  gills  ;  shell  globular,  open  in  front  aud 
behind,  lodged  at  the  inner  extremity  of  a 
burrow,    in    whole   or   in    part    lined  with 
shell  ;    valves    three -lobed,    concentrically 
striated.     Know_n  species:    recent,  twenty- 
one,  from  Britain,  Norway,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  tropics,  to  119  fathoms  deep.    Teredo 
navalis,  the  Ship  worm,  is  a  soft,  cylindrical, 
somewhat  vermiform  mollusc,  two   or  two 
and  a  half  feet  long,  with  two  small  shells  at 
its  anterior  extremity.    It  bores  into  timber, 
and  is  exceedingly  destructive  to  ships.     In 
1731  and  1732  it  created  alarm  in  Holland  by 
boring  into  the  piles  constituting  part  of  the 
defence  of  the  country  against  the  inroads  of 
the  sea.    Though  teak  is  not  so  easily  attacked 
as  many  other  kinds  of  timber,  yet  it  does 
not   wholly   escape.       The   best   protection 
against  the  teredo  is  metal  sheathing   and 
broad-headed  iron  nails  hammered  into  the 
wood.    Fossil  species  twenty-four,  from  the 
Lias  onward.    Used  also  of  any  individual  of 
the  genus. 

te-rcn'-ite,  ».     [Gr.  repij*  (teren)  =  friable ; 
suff.  -ite.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  with  the 
form  of  scapolite,  also  massive.    Notanalyzed, 
but  stated  to  be  probably  a  variety  of  scapo- 
lite.   Found  in  a  small  vein  in  limestone  at 
Antwerp,  New  York. 

2.  A  name  given  by  D'Aubisson  to  certain 
friable  clay-slates  or  shales,  notably  those  of 
the  carboniferous  formation. 

ter-eph-thal -a-mlde,  s.  [Eng.  terefbic); 
phthal(ic),  and  amide.] 

Chem. :  CgHs^Oa  =  ^H^CgH.^;;)".  Ter- 
ephthalic amide.  An  insoluble,  white,  amor- 
phous body,  produced  by  the  action  of  am- 
monia on  terephthalic  chloride. 

ter-eph-thal -ic,  a.  [Eng.  tere(bic),  and 
phthalic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  terebic 
and  phthalic  acids. 

terephthalic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C8H6O4  =  C6H4(CO2H)2.  Insolinic 
acid.  A  dibasic  acid  produced  by  the  action 
of  strong  aqueous  potash  at  the  boiling  heat 
on  phenylene  cyanide.  It  forms  a  white, 
tasteless,  crystalline  powder,  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  MenhnL  and  ether,  and  sublimes 
without,  previous  fusion  at  about  300°. 

terephthalic-amide,  ».    [TEREPHTHAL- 

AHIDE.] 


terephthalic  chloride,  5. 

Chem.  :  C8H4O2C12.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  phosphoric  pentachloride  on  terephthalio 
acid.  It  forms  beautiful  crystals,  smells  like 
ben  zoic  chloride,  and  resembles  it  in  all  its 
reactions. 

ter'-e^,  a.  [Lat.  =  round,  smooth.]  Round, 
cylindrical ;  used  substantively  in  anatomy  as 
a  name  for  certain  muscles  aiid  ligaments  on 
account  of  their  shape,  as  teres  major,  teret 
minor,  &c. 

Te  re  si  an,  ».    [See  def.] 

Church  hist. :  A  member  of  the  Discalced 
Carmelites  of  either  sex,  living  under  the  re- 
formed rule  introduced  by  St.  Teresa  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

*  teV-et,  a.    [TERETE.] 

ter  etc,  *  ter-e'-totts,  *  teV-et,  a.    [Lat 

teres,  genit.  teretis  —  round,  smooth,  from  tero 
to  rub.]  Cylindrical  and  smooth;  long  and 
round  ;  columnar,  as  some  stems  of  plants. 
Opposed  to  angular  (q.v.). 

"  To  the  stars  nature  hath  given  no  such  instru- 
ments, but  made  them  round  and  tcrtt  like  a  globe.* 
—Fathtrby  :  Athtomattix,  p.  826. 

*  teV-O-tism,  ».     [Or.  repintrfia  (teretisma)  = 
the  chirping  of  swallows.]    Rough  and  uiune- 
lodious  noise.    (Hall:  Satires,  IV.  i.  3.) 

*  ter'-gal,  a.    [Lat.  terg(um)  =  the  back  ;  Eng. 
adj.  sutf.  -al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back  ; 
dorsal. 

ter  -gant,  ter  -gi-ant, 
a.  [Lat.  tergum  =  the 
back.] 

Her. :  Showing  the  back 
part :  as,  an  eagle  tergant 
displayed. 

terjgem-In  al,  tSr- 
gem-in  ate,  a.  [TER.  TEROANT. 
GEMINOUS.]  Thrice 
double  ;  specif.,  in  botany,  three-paired  ;  the 
term  used  when  each  of  two  secondary  petioles 
bears  towards  its  summit  one  pair  of  leaflets, 
and  the  common  petiole  bears  a  third  pair  at 
the  origin  of  the  two  secondary  petioles,  as  in 
Mimosa  tergemina.  (Mirbel.) 

*  ter-gem'-in-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  tergeminus,  from 

ter  —  thrice,  and  geminus  =  twin,  double.) 
Thrice  double,  three-paired,  tergeminate. 

ter-gif -er-otts,  a.  [Lat.  tergum  —  the  back, 
and/erc  —  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  carrying  on 
the  back  ;  as  tergiferous  plants,  such  as  bear 
their  seeds  on  the  backs  of  their  leaves  as 
ferns ;  dorsiferous. 

*ter'-giv-er-8ate,  v.i.  [Lat  tergiversatu*, 
pa.  par.  of  tergiversor  =  to  turn  one's  back, 
to  refuse,  to  shuffle  :  tergum  —  the  back,  and 
versor  =  to  turn  one's  self  about ;  versus,  pa. 
par.  of  verto  =  to  turn.]  To  shift,  to  shuffle  ; 
to  practise  evasion,  shifts,  or  subterfuges. 

"  Who  also  if  he  were  conscious  tb&t  his  assnnient'im 
t»  the  I'latonick  theology  were  not  so  defensible  • 
thing,  doth  himself  sometime  as  it  were  temiivrfitt 
and  decline  it  by  equivocating  In  the  word  Heuadea." 

—i'uiltmrth  :  tntell.  Syst.,  p.  569. 

ter-giv-er-sa'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.  tergiversation, 
from  Lat.  terffivermtumm,  accus.  of  tergiver- 
satio,  from  ter  giver satus,  pa.  par.  of  tergiversor 
=  to  tergiversate  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  tergiversating  ;  a  shifting  or 
shuffling  ;  a  shift,  an  evasion,  a  subterfuge. 

"But  that  no  suspicion  of  tergiversation  may  ha 
fastened  upon  me,  I  am  content  to  deal  with  yon  a 
little,  at  your  own.  weapons."— Chillingworlh :  Keliff. 
of  Protestant*,  pt  i.,  ch.  v.,  5  85. 

2.  The  act  of  changing  or  of  turning  one's 
back  on  one's  opinions ;  the  act  of  turning 
back  on  a  cause  formerly  advocated ;  the  act 
of  a  turncoat. 

•ter'-fciv-er-sa-tor,  *.  [Lat]  One  who 
practises  tergiversation. 

"ter'-gl-verse,  v.i.  [Lat.  tergiversor  =  to 
tergiversate  (q.v.).]  To  turn  one's  back. 

"  The  Briton  never  tergifert'd 
But  was  for  adverse  drubbing." 

Saint  George  for  England,  pt  li. 

teV-gum,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  back.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  upper  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men in  insects. 

2.  Zool. :  The  dorsal  arc  of  the  somite  of  an 
arthropod,  as  of  a  Crustacean  or  an  Arachnid. 

*teV-Jn,  s.  [Fr.  tarin.]  A  kind  of  singing 
bird  ;  the  siskin.  [TARIN.] 


J&te,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  to  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 


term— terminal 
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term,  'tearm,  "  tearme,  *terme,  s.  [Pr. 

ierine  =  a  term,  time,  or  day,  a  word ,  from 
Lat.  tcrminum,  accus.  of  terminus  =  a  bound- 
ary-line, a  bound,  a  limit  (whence  terminal, 
terminate,  terminus);  cf.  Gr.  rcpwa  (terum)  = 
&  limit;  O.  Lat.  termen ;  Sp.  terming;  ItaL 
termine,  termino.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  extremity  of  anything ;  a  limit,  a 
l>oiin(l,  a  boundary." 

"  Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation  ;  and  they 
two  are  a>  nature's  two  term  or  boundaries,  and  the 
guides  to  life  and  death."—  Oacnn  :  Jfatural  History. 

2.  Tl>e  time  or  period  during  which  anything 
lasts  ;  any  limited  time  ;  a  time  or  period  tixed 
in  any  way. 

"  Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night." 
SlMkat>. :  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

3.  In  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  the 
period  during  which  instruction  is  regularly 
given  to  students.      In  the  United  States  the 
public  school  year  is  usually  divided  into  two 
term*.    In  England  the  division  is  usually  iuto 
three  terms.    College  and  university  years  am 
variously  divided,  according  to  circumstances 
In    England    the    Oxford   university  year  is 
divided   iuto  four  terms,  that  of   Cambridge 
into  three. 

4.  The  time  during  which  the   law-courts 
are  held  or  are  open  for  the  trial  of   causes. 
In  the  United  States  the  National   and  the 
State  Supreme  Courts  hold  each  one  annual 
term,  with    special    terms    as    circumstances 
require.     The  lower  courts  have  usually  four 
terms  annually,  this  fact  being  indicated  in 
the  title  of  one  court,  that  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
The  English  courts  had  formerly  four  terms  in 
«very  year,  viz.:   Hilary  term,  beginning  ou 
January  11,  and  ending  January  31 ;    Batter 
term,  lieginuing  April  15,  and  ending  May  8; 

-  Trinity  term,  beginning  May  22,  and  ending 
June  12 ;  and  Michaelmas  term,  beginning 
Uov  2,  and  ending  Nov.  25.  Theolherportions 
of  the  year  are  calVJ  Vacation.  This  system 
has  lieeu  abolished  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
administration  of  justice. 

"  They  [lawyers]  sleep  between  term  and  irrm." 

•  Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  It.  ii'.  2. 

5.  A   word    by  which    something  fixed  or 
definite  is  expressed  or  designated;  a  word 
having  a  definite  and   specific   meaning,  and 
naming    or   characterizing   gome    particular 
person,  thing,  act,   quality,  or  the   like  ;  es- 
pecia'lly,  a  word  having  a  technical  meaning: 
•a,  technical  terms,  scientific  terms,  &c. 

"Of  your  jugglyng  terme  penannce  I  can  nut  afflrme." 
—Tyndall:  Worket.  p.  330. 

6.  (PI.) :  Language  or  words  generally. 

"  AJ  you  wuuld  say  In  plain  termt." 

Shatutp. :  Merchant  of  lento*,  IL  t. 
^.  (PI.)  :  Conditions  ;    stipulations  ;  propo- 
sitions stated  and  otl'ered  for  acceptance. 

"  If  we  onn  make  our  peace 
Upon  such  large  term*  and  so  absolute." 

Shaketp.  :  2  llrnry  IV.,  IT.  1. 

V  Hence  used  for  charge,  rate  of  payment : 
Ac,  What  are  your  terms  for  singing  lessons? 
t  8.  (PI.) :  State  ;  situation  ;  circumstances. 

"  The  term  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
llazarui  so  dangerous." 

tilfiketp. :  Hamlet,  111.  *. 

0.  (PL):  Relative  position  ;  relation  ;  foot- 
ing ;  position. 

"  The  Ambassadors  must  therefore  try  to  be  on  good 
ttrmt  with  those  who  were  out  as  well  as  with  those 
who  were  In."— Jfaoiulay  .•  Hiti.  Eng.,  ch.  uili. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  A  pedestal  widening  towards  the 
top,  where  it  merges  into  a  bust ;  a  terminal 
figure.     [TcKMiNUs.j 

2.  Alg. :  A  member  of  a  compound  quantity  ; 
•a,  a  in  a  +  b,  ab  in  aft  +  cd  ;  a  single  expres- 
sion connected  with  any  other  by  the  signs 
plus  or  minus. 

3.  f!eom. :  The  extreme  of  any  magnitude,  or 
that  which  limits  or  bounds  its  extent  ;  thus, 
the  (erm.i  of  a  line  are  points  ;  the  terms  of  a 
flupeiticics,  lines,  &c. 

4.  Law: 

(1)  An  estate  or  interest  in  land  to  be  en- 
joyed for  a  llxed  period;   the  period  itself; 
more  fully  called  a  term  of  years,  a  term  for 
years. 

(2)  A  day  on  which  rent  or   interest   is 
payable,  commonly  called  quarter-days  (q.v.). 
In  Scotland  houses  are  let  from  May  28th  for 
•  year  or  a  period  of  years. 

(:i)  Scot  i  Law:  A  cert-iin  time  fixed  by 
authority  of  a  court  within  which  a  j>a:ty  is 
allowed  to  establish  his  averment  l>y  evidence. 

5.  Logic:    The  subject  or   predicate  of  a 


proposition ;  one  of  the  three  component 
parts  of  a  syllogism,  each  of  which  is  used 
twice.  Terms  are  divided  into  simple,  singular, 
universal,  common,  nnivocal,  equivocal,  ana- 
logous, abstract,  concrete,  &c.  The  predicate 
of  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  is  called  the 
major  term,  because  it  is  the  most  general ; 
the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is  culled  the 
minor  term,  as  being  less  general.  These  are 
called  the  extremes,  and  the  third  term  in- 
troduced as  a  common  measure  between  them 
is  called  the  mean  or  middle  term.  [SYLLO- 
OISM.] 

6.  Afed.  (PI.) :  The  monthly  uterine  secre- 
tions of  women. 

7.  Shipbuild. :    The  same   as    TERM-PIECE 
(q.v.). 

%  (1)  Terms  of  an  equation : 

Alg. :  The  several  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed connected  by  the  signs  +  or  - .  Thus, 
#*  —  62?  +  llr  —  6  =  0  is  an  equation  com- 
posed of  four  terms. 

(2)  Terms  of  a  fraction : 

Math. :  The  numerator  and  denominator  of 
the  fraction. 

(3)  Terms  of  a  proportion  (or  progression) : 
Math. :  The  several  separate  quantities  of 

which  the  proportion  (or  progression)  consists. 

(4)  Terms  of  a  ratio  : 

Math. :  The  antecedent  and  consequent 
of  the  ratio. 

(5)  To  be  under  terms : 

Law :  To  be  under  conditions  on  which  in- 
dulgence is  granted  by  the  Court,  as,  to  plead 
issuably.  (W/tarton.) 

(6)  To  bring  to  terms :  To  reduce  to  submis- 
sion or  to  conditions. 

(7)  To  come  to  terms :  To  agree  ;  to  come  to 
an  agreement. 

(8)  To  make  terms :  To  come  to  an  agreement. 
term-fee,  s. 

Law:  A  fee  or  certain  sum  charged  to  a 
suitor  for  each  term  his  cause  is  in  court. 

term-piece,  s. 

Ship-build. :  A  piece  of  carved  work  placed 
under  each  end  of  the  tatlV.-iil  of  a  ship,  at  the 
side  timbers  of  the  stern,  and  extended  down 
as  low  as  the  foot-rail  of  the  balcony. 

term,  *  tearme,  v.t.    [TERM,  s.]    To  name, 
to  call,  to  denominate,  to  express. 

"  As  maister  Gersonue  in  the  Latin  tong  termeth 
It."— Sir  T.  Hare  :  \Yorket,  p.  1,376. 

*  teV-ma-gan-cy,  ».  [Eng.  termagan(t);  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of   being  a  termagant; 
turbulence,  violence. 

*'  By  violent  termagancy  of  temper,  she  may  never 
suffer  him  to  have  a  moment  >  peace."—  Barker. 

ter'  ma-gant,  *  tcr  ma  gaunt,  a.  &  *. 

[From  "Termaijaut,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
idols  whom  the  Saracens  are  represented  in 
mediaeval  romances  as  worshipping.  He  was 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  old  Moralities 
as  a  person  of  violent  temper,  so  that  a  rant- 
ing actor  might  appear  to  advantage  in  that 
character  (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  2).  It  is  a 
corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  Tervayant,  Tervagan,  or 
Tanxnjan,  used  for  a  Saracen  idol,  from  Ital. 
Trivagante,  Trivigante,  prob.  =  the  moon,  as 
wandering  under  the  three  names  of  Selene 
(or  Luna)  in  heaven,  Artemis  (or  Diuna)  on 
earth,  and  Persephone  (or  Proserpine)  in  the 
lower  world ;  from  Lat.  ter  =  thrice,  and 
vagans,  pr.  par.  of  vagor  =  to  wander.] 

A.  Asndj. :  Violent, quarrelsome,  boisterous, 
turliulent. 

11  Twaa  time  to  cotinterfelt,  or  that  hot  trrmanant 
Scot  h.-ul  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too."  —  ShaJcfiv .: 
IJ/ciay  IV..  \:  4. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The    name    given    by  the    writers    of 
mediaeval  romances  to  a  fabled  Saracen  idol. 
(See  etym.) 

"  Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  Pa-.in  vaunt 
Of  mighty  Mahound,  and  great  Trrtnitiinint.". 
O/>.  /Ml :  »itlrei,  i.  I. 

*  2.  A    turbulent,    brawling,    scolding,    or 
abusive  person.    (Originally  applied  to  men 
rather  than  women.) 

"  Them  dflik'litcot  to  play  the  tyrant  and  trrma- 
ffant  nmoiig  i\iem."—/tnfffri.  Auuinon  the  Syrian, 
p.  270. 

3.  A  boisterous,  abusive,  scolding,  or  violent 
woman  ;  a  shrew.,  a  virago. 

"  An  lm)>erioui  and  reckless  termagant."— ifacau. 
lay  :  II  n'  /».;..  ch.  XT. 

*  teV-ma-gont  ly,  adv.     [Eng.  termagant ; 


rly.]    In  a  termagant  or  abusive  manner ;  like 
a  termagant ;  extravagantly,  outrageously. 


*  terme-lesse,  a.    [TERMLESS.] 

term  -er,  *  tearm-er,  s.  [Eng.  term,  s. ; 
-er.} 

*  1.  One  who  travelled  up  to  attend  court 
terms  ;  one  who  resorted  to  London  in  term- 
time  only  for  the  sake  of  tricks  to  be  practised 
or  intrigues  to  be  carried  on  at  that  period, 
the  law  terms  being  formerly  the  great  times 
of  resort  to  London,  not  only  for  business 
but  for  pleasure.  (Nares.) 

"  Nor  have  my  title  leaf  ou  posts  or  walls. 
Or  tn  cleft  sticks  advanced  to  make  calls 
For  lermert,  or  some  clerk  like  serving  man." 

Urn  J union:  Epiyramt. 

2.  One  who  terms  or  names. 

3.  The  same  as  TERMOR  (q.v.). 

ter  mes  (pi.  ter'-mi-tes),  s.  [Lat  terma, 
genit.  termitis  =  a  wood- worm.  Cf.  also  termt* 
=  the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  bough  cut  from  a 
tree.] 

1.  Entom. :  White  ant,  the  typical  genus  of 
Termitidae  (q.v.).    The  antennae  are  as  long  as 
the  head  and  thorax,  inserted  in  front  of  the 
eyes,  and  composed  of  about  eighteen  joints. 

[TERMITIDiB.] 

2.  Palceont. :  A  species  occurs  in  the  Pur- 
beck  beds. 

ter'-min-a-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat  ter- 
minabilis,  from  tennino  =  to  terminate  (q.v.).  3 
Capable  of  being  terminated ;  limitable ;  ter- 
minating after  a  certain  period. 

"  The  terminable  pains  of  a  put  of  belL"— Taylor: 
DittuutioeSrom  Popery,  pt  L,  j  4. 

teV-mln-a-ble-ness,  *.  [Eng.  terminable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  terminable. 

ter'-mln-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  terminalis,  from 
terminus  =  a  boundary-line,  a  limit,  a  bound ; 
Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  terminal;  Ital.  terminate.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  boundary, 
limit,  or  limitation  ;  pertaining  to  or  forming 
a  limit  or  extremity. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  terminus  of  • 
railway ;  charged  at  a  terminus. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bat. :  Proceeding  from  the  end ;  ending, 
bounding. 

2.  Geom. :  Forming  an  edge  or  •xtremity. 
Thus  we  speak   of   the  terminal  edge  of  a 
polyhedron,  and  sometimes  of  the  terminal 
faces  of  a  solid.    Terminal  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  limiting. 

3.  Logic:  Constituted  by  or  relating  to  s 
term. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  terminates ;  a  bound,  a  limit, 
an  extremity,  an  end. 

2.  A  terminal  charge ;  a  charge  made  for 
the  use  of  termini  or  stations  on  a  railway. 

"  On  the  vexed  question  of  terminal!  the  railway 
companies  take  a  very  firm  stand."— Morning  J'ott, 
F»li.  .'..  IMS. 

3.  A  terminal  railroad  atatiou  or  depot 

IL  Ktectro-magn. :  The  clamping-screw  at 
each  eud  of  a  voltaic  battery,  us*d  for  con- 
necting it  with  the  wires  which  complete  the 
circuit.  One  terminal  is  at  the  copper  or 
negative  pole,  and  the  other  at  the  zinc  or 
positive  pole.  Their  connection  by  wire  starts 
the  liattery  into  action. 

terminal-bud,  *. 

Hot. :  A  bud  situated  at  the  end  of  a  branch. 

terminal  -  figure,  ».  The  same  as 
TERMINUS,  II.  2. 

terminal-form,  s.    (TERMINAL-VALUE.) 
terminal- moraine,  ».    [MORAINE.] 
terminal-stigma,  s. 

But. :  A  stigma  placed  at  the  end  of  a  style. 

terminal-style,  «. 

Bot. :  A  style  placed  at  the  summit  of  the 
ovary. 

terminal-value,  terminal-form,  *. 

M»tli. :  The  hut  nnd  m»st  complete  value 
or  form  given  to  an  expression. 


boll,  b<Sy ;  p6ut,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e jlst.    ph      L 
-Clou,  -tian  -  Shan,    -tlon,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  -  shun,     cious,  - tious,  -sious  -  shus»    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d«L 


terminaleffi— termitidse 


terminal  velocity,  s.  In  the  theory  of 
projectiles,  the  greatest  velocity  which  a 
body  can  acquire  by  falling  freely  through 
the  air,  the  limit  being  arrived  at  when  the 
increase  of  the  atmospheiic  resistance  be- 
comes equal  to  the  increase  of  the  force  of 
gravity. 

ter-mln  a  -le-»,  s.  pi.   [From  Mod.  Lat  ter- 

minulut.  •-'.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  O>ml>retacew,  having  the^ 
corolla  generally  wauling  and  the  cotyledons"^ 
convolute. 

ter  min  a  Ha,  s.  }<!.  [Lat.,  ncut.  pi.  of 
{^rw  i 'HK.'IJS  —  i«'rtaining  or  relatiug  to  ft 
boundary  or  limit.)  [TERMINUS.] 

1.  Roman    Antiq.  :    A    festival    celebrated 
annually  on  the  23rd  of  February  in  honour 
of  Terminus,  the  g-od  of  boundaries.     It  was 
then  usual  for  peasants  to  assemble  near  the 
principal    landmarks  which   separated    their 
fields,  and,  after  they  had  crowned  them  with 
garlands  and  flowers,  to  make   libations  of 
milk  and  wine,  and  to  sacrilice  a  lamb  or  a 
young  ( ig.   The  publk-  festival  was  celebrated 
at  the  sixth  mil-stone  on  the  road  to  Lain  en- 
turn,  because  «t  one  time  that  was  the  limit 
of  Roman  territory.     [TERMINUS,  II.  l.J 

2.  Dot.  (As  a  pseudo-singular) :  The  typical 
genus  of  Terminate*!  (q.  v.).    Trees  and  shrubs 
With  alternate  leaves,  usually  crowded  at  the 
end  of  the  branches.     Inflorescence  in  race- 
mose  and   panicled   spikes,   generally    her- 
maphrodite   in    their   lower  part,  and  only 
staminiferous    above ;     calyx    campauulale, 
five-cleft,  the  lobes  acute  ;   corolla  wanting  ; 
stamens  ten ;  ovary  with  two  ovules  ;  drupe 
with  but  one  seed.     From  the  tropics  of  Asia 
and  America.      Termimilia.  Chebula  is  a  large 
and  valuable  tree,  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet 
high,  growing  in  India  and  Burmah.   The  fruit 
is  ellipsoid  or  obovoid  and  live-ribbed,  from 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
quarter   in  length.    The  pounded  rind  gives 
the  black  myrobalan  (q.v.).     The  bark  of  the 
tree  is  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing.    There 
are  often  galls  upon  it,  which  are  also  used  for 
dyeing.      Another  of  the  Myrobalans  is   T. 
belerica,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high.     It  grows 
in  India.     The  leaves  and  the  fruit  are  used 
for  tanning  and  dyeing.    Other  Indian  species 
aaid  to  be  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing  are 
T.   Arjuna,  T.  Catappa,  T.  citrina,  T.  pani- 
ettlata,  and   T.   tomentosa.    The  fruits  of  T. 
Catappa,  sometimes  called  the  Almond,  are 
eaten ;  so  are  the  kernels  of  T.  Chebula,  which, 
however,  if  taken  in   large  quantities,   pro- 
duce intoxication.      A  gum  like  gum  arabic 
is  exuded  from  its  bark.     T.  Chebula  was  be- 
lieved by  the  old  Hindoos  to  be  alterative  and 
tonic.    The  fruits  of  T.  belerica  are  astringent 
and  laxative ;  the  other  Indian  species  are  also 
medicinal.     The  milky  juice  of  T.  Benzoin 
becomes  fragrant  on  being  dried.     It  is  burnt 
in  churches  in  .Mauritius  as  a  kind  of  incense. 
A   drastic    resin   flows    from   T.  argentea,  a 
Brazilian  species.     The  root  of  T.  latifolia  is 
given  in  Jamaica  in  diarrhoea.    The  bark  of 
T.  alata  is  astringent  and  antifebrile.     The 
woed    of   T.   tomentosa,   when    polished,   re- 
sembles w;  hint,  ;ind  lias  been  used  in  India 
for  making  stethoscoi-es. 

*  ter'-min-ant,  «.  [Lat.  termin/ins,  pr.  par. 
of  termiito  =  to  terminate  (q.v.).]  Termina- 
tion, ending. 

"  Neither  of  both  are  of  like  trrminant.'—futtfn- 
fctm  .  Engttth  Poetic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

ter  min-ate,  v.t.  k  i.  [Lat.  terminate*, 
pa.  par.  of  termino  =  to  bound,  to  limit,  to 
terminate;  terminus  — A  bound  ...  a  term 
(q.v.);  Fr.  terminer ;  Sp.  &  Port,  terminar ; 
Ital.  terminart.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  To  bound,  to  limit;  to  set  a  boundary 
or  limit  to;  to  form  the  extreme  point  or 
aide  of. 

"  Bed  of  all  various  herbs,  for  evergreen. 
In  beauteous  onler  terminate  the  Fcene." 

Pope:  Homer  ;  Odtfify  vii.  168. 

2.  To  end  ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  finish,  to 
close. 

••  Oaths  terminate,  as  P.MJ!  observes,  all  strife- 
Some  men  have  sorely  then  a  i  eiceful  life !" 

Courper :  Corwertation,  55. 

*  3.  To  complete,  to  perfect. 

*  4.  To  limit,  to  confine. 

"There  is  a  double  consent  to  a  proposition.  .  .:  the 
first  is  directly  terminated  ui«.n  the  rrrcsty  or  dis- 
honesty of  the  object."— Bp.  Taylor:  Suit  of  Con- 
Kirncr,  bk.  L,  ch.  iv. 


B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  limited  in  space  by  a  point,  line, 
or  surface  ;  to  stop  short,  to  end. 

"  These  hills,  which  were  barren,  continued  for 
about  three  miles  wore,  and  then  terminated  in  a 
larue  plain,"— Coo* :  Firtt  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

2.  To  come  to  an  end  or  conclusion  ;  to  end, 
to  conclude,  to  finish. 

"  Thus  the  audience  terminated."— Jfacaulay :  Hilt. 
F.ng..  ch.  xxiii. 

ter'-mln-ate,  a.  [Lat.  terminatus."]  [TER- 
MINATE, r".  ]  Capalile  of  coming  to  an  end  ; 
termin.-ible,  limited,  bounded  :  as,  a  terminate 
decimal.  [INDETERMINATE.) 

terminate  number, s. 

Math,. :  An  integer,  a  mixed  number,  or  a 
vulgar  fraction,  capable  of  being  expressed  as 
a  terminating  decimal. 

ter  min  a  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  termina- 
lionem,  accus.  of  termimttio,  from  terminator, 

'    pa.    i-ar.    of   termino  =  to  terminate   (q.v.); 
Sp.  termination ;  Ital.  terminazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act   of  terminating,  bounding,  or 
limiting ;  the  act  of  setting  bounds  or  limits ; 
the  act  of  ending  or  concluding. 

2.  That  which  bounds  or  limits  ;  a  bound  ; 
a  limit  in  time  or  space  :  as,  The  termination 
of  a  line  is  a  point. 

3.  End  in  time  or  existence  :  as,  the  termi- 
nation of  happiness. 

4.  End,  conclusion,  completion,  ending. 

"  A  good  commencement  has  ever  been  found  .  .  . 
auspicious  to  a  good  progress  and  a  happy  termina- 
tion."— KHOX  :  Sermont,  vol.  i.  ser.  26. 

*  5.  Last  purpose  or  design. 

"  It  is  not  an  idol  rutione  termini,  in  respect  of 
'      the  religiov 


*  6.  A  word,  a  term. 

"  She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs :  if  her 
breath    were  as  terrible  as  her  termination*,  there 
were  uo  living  near  her."— Shaketp. :  Muck  Ado,  li.  i. 
IL  Gram. :  The  end  or  ending  of  a  word ; 
the  pnrt  annexed  to  the  root  or  stem  of  an 
inllected  word ;  the  syllable  or  letter  that 
ends  a  words. 

ter -min-a -tion-al,  <*.  [Eng.  termination; 
-at.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  forming  a  termi- 
nation ;  forming  the  end  or  concluding 
syllable  of  a  word. 

*  ter'-mln-a-tlve,    a.      [Eng.    terminate); 
-ive.]     Tending    or    serving   to    terminate  ; 
definitive,  absolute,  not  relative. 

"  I  use  this  instance  to  take  off  the  trifle  of  worship 
relative,  anil  worship  te>-minatiee."—  Taylor:  Rule  oj 
Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ill. 

*  ter'-min-a-tlve-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  termina- 
tive;  -ly.]    In  a  tei  initiative  manner;   abso- 
lutely ;  not  relatively. 

"  It  Is  terminatively  to  Christ  or  God,  but  relatively 
to  the  image,  that  is.  to  the  Image  for  Uod's  or  (Jlirist's 
sake."— Taylor:  Dittuatiw  from  rupery,  pt.  i.,  §  12. 

ter'-min-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  terminate),  v. ;  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    One  who   or   that   which 
terminates. 

2.  Astron.  :  The  dividing  line  between  the 
enlightened  and  the  unenlightened  part  of  the 
moon. 

*  ter'-mln-a-tor-^,  a.      [Eng.    terminate); 
-in  /i.  \    Bounding,  limiting,  terminating. 

*  ter  mine,  *ter-myne,  v.t.    [Lat.  termino 

=  to  terminate  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  terminer.] 
1.  To  fix,  to  limit. 


2.  To  terminate,  to  limit,  to  confine. 

"  How  absnnl  had  these  guests  l*en,  if  they  had 
termined  the  thanks  in  the  servitors."— Bp.  Hall: 
Contempt. ;  Five  Loiieet. 

ter'-min-er,  ».    [Eng.  terminfe) ;  ~er.] 

Law :  A  determining :  as  in  Oyer  and 
terminer.  [OYI:R.] 

•  ter  mi  nine,   s.    [TERMWE.]     A  limit,  a 
boundary. 

"  All  jointly  move  uixm  one  axletree. 
Whose  terminate  ia  termed  the  world's  wide  pole." 
Marlowe  :  Doitor  Faus'ul,  ii.  2. 

teV-mln-Ism,  s.     [Ger.  and  Mod.  Lat.  ter- 
•minismus,  from  Lat.  terminus  (q.v.).] 

1.  Church,  Hist.  :  The  belief  that  there  is  a 
terminus  in  each  man's  life,  after  which  he  is 
no  longer  capable  of  receiving  grace  or  pardon 
for  his  sins.  This  doctrine  occasioned  a  con- 


troversy at  Leipzig  in  theseventeenth  century, 
the  chief  movers  in  which  were  Keiclienlierg, 
who    upheld    the    doctrine,  and    Ittig,   who 
denied  it. 
t  2.  Philos. :  The  same  as  NOMINALISM  (q.  v.). 

ter -mln-ist,  s.     (Mod.  Lat.  terminiski.} 

1.  One  who  holds  that  there  is  a  period  ia 
every  man's  life,  after  which  he  is  incapable 
of  becoming  the  subject  of  grace.     [TERMIN- 
ISM,  l.J 

2.  A  Nominalist,  (q.v.),  because  the  Nomi- 
nalists held  that  Universals  were  names,  or 
terms,  and  not.  things. 

"  The  Realists  were  more  powerful  than  the  Nomi- 
nalists, or  the  Terminiits  as  they  were  called." — 
ttoihaim  ted.  Reid),  p.  526. 

ter-min-6  log  Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  termin- 
olog(y) ;  -icaJ,.]  Of  or'pertaining  to  termin- 
ology. 

ter-mln-o'-log'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  ter- 

minologictil ;  -ly.\  Inateriniuologicalmanner; 
by  way  of  terminology. 

ter-mln-oT-o-gy,  ter-mon-Sl'-o-gy,  *. 

[Lat.  terminus  =.  a  limit,  a  term  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  Aoyos  (logos)  —  a  word  ;  Fr.  terminologie.] 

1.  The    doctrine    or   science    of  technical 
terms ;    teaching   or   theory    regarding    the 
proper  use  of  terms. 

2.  The  terms   collectively  used  in  any  art, 
science,  or  the  like ;   nomenclature  :  as,  the 
terminology  of  botany. 

ter  min  thus  (pi.  ter-min  -thi),  s.    [Or. 

T(p/j.iv0os  (terminthos).} 

Pathol. :  A  tumour  in  the  skin,  of  a  blackish 
colour,  inclining  to  .green,  and  resembling  the 
fruit  of  the  terebinth.  It  is  painful,  and 
affects  the  arms,  hands,  and  thighs. 

ter   min  us  (pi.  ter  -nun  i),  ».     [Lat.  =  a 
boundary,  a  limit,  a  term  (q.v.);  Sp.  termino; 
Ital.  termine,  termino.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  boundary,  a  limit ;  a  stone  or  other 
mark    raised    to   define  the   boundary  of  a 
property. 

11  The  terminus  ad  quern  is  the  terminating 
point,  the  terminus  a  quo  the  starting  point. 
Both  terms  are  occasionally  used  in  law. 

2.  The   station  at  the  end  of  a  railroad, 
or  important  section  of  a  railroad. 

3.  An  end  ;  the  end  of  a  journey  ;  a  goal. 

"  I  go  straight  to  my  terminal,  wherever  it  U."— 
Lever :  Tim  Brumleight  of  Bithop't  Folly,  ch.  xxiii. 
IL  Technically. 

1.  Ilor,ian  Antiq.  :   A 
divinity  at    Rome,   who 
was  supposed  to  preside 
over    boundaries.       His 
worship  was  first  intro- 
duced at  Rome  by  Numa. 
His  temple  was  on   the 
Tarpeian    rock,    and    he 
was  represented   with  a 
human     head,     without 
feet  or  arms,  to  intimate 
that    he    never    moved, 
wherever  he  was. 

2.  Arch. :    A  bust 
figure  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  human  body, 

terminating  in  a  downwardly  tapering  block  ; 
employed  as  a  pillar,  baluster,  or  detached 
ornament  for  a  niche.  Called  also  a  Terminal- 
figure. 

ter-ml-tar'-I-unMpI  tir-ml-tar'-I-a),  *. 

[Lat.  termes,  genit.  termitis  =  a  wood-worm.) 
The  Hillock  or  residence  of  the  white-ant. 
[TERMITE.] 

ter'-  ml  -  tar  -  jf,  s.  [TERMITARIUM.]  The 
domicile  o'f  a  community  of  Termites ;  a 
termitarium. 

ter  -mite,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  termes  (q.v.).] 
Entomology : 

1.  Any  individual  of  the  family  Termitidte, 
and  spec,  of  the  genus  Termes. 

2.  (PL):  The  family  Termitidae  (q.v.). 

ter-mit'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ternus,  genit. 
termit(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida-.J 

Entom. :  White  Ants;  a  family -of  Pseudo- 
neuroptera,  tril>e  Socialia.  The  mature  males 
and  females  have  the  antenna'  with  thirteen 
to  twenty  beaded  joints,  the  compound  eyes 
rounded ;  ocelli  two ;  the  head  projecting 
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fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
Or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd.  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    iD,o9  =  e;ey  =  »;qu  =  kw. 
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to  front  of  the  prothorax ;  three  segments 
of  the  thorax  nearly  equal  in  size  ;  abdomen 
of  nine  distinct  segments,  terminating  in 
very  minute,  two-jointed  spiral  styles ;  legs 
simple  ;  tarsi  four-jointed ;  wings  membran- 
ous, falling  off  after  the  nuptial  flight.  Be- 
sides the  mature  mules  and  females,  two 
other  kinds  of  Termites  exist,  "  soldiers  "  and 
"  workers."  The  soldiers  have  a  large,  square 
bead,  with  projecting  mandibles,  and  the 
workers  a  small,  rounded  head,  with  con- 
cealed maml  ibles.  Both  are  destitute  of  eyes, 
and  are  modified  larvae.  The  adult  males  and 
females,  when  they  have  just  reached  ma- 
turity, swarm  into  the  air,  descending  again 
after  a  short  flight,  losing  their  wings,  and 
becoming  the  kings  and  queens  of  future 
termitaries.  Sexual  congress  takes  place  after 
they  have  returned  to  the  «arth.  The  ab- 
domen of  the  queen  becomes  of  extraordinary 
magnitude,  so  that  the  head  and  thorax  seem 
like  a  s'nall  excrescence  on  it ;  she  is  said  to 
lay  80,000  fg^'s  a  day  during  her  life,  which 
lasts  for  about  a  year.  The  Termitidue  exist 
Chiefly  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries, 
•where  they  are  very  destructive.  S)>armann 
described  five  South  African  species  of  Termes, 
T.  belluosus,  T.  montax,  T.  atrox,  T.  dtstructor, 
and  T.  arborum.  T.  Wlicofiis  builds  nests 
of  clay  ten  or  twelve  feet  iiigh,  of  conical 
form,  and,  when  covered  with  vegetation, 
strong  enough  to  support  men  and  animals. 
T.  atrnx  and  T.  morilax  construct  nests  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  with  a  conical  roof.  T.  ar- 
borum builds  a  spherical  nest  in  trees ;  some 
•re  small,  others  the  size  of  a  hogshead.  They 
are  constructed  of  bits  of  wood,  cemented 
with  gums  and  juices  of  trees.  Other  species 
are  common  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
Three  small  species  are  now  European,  viz., 
T.  lucifugus,  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
France,  T.  flavicollis,  introduced  into  the 
south  of  France  and  Portugal  from  Northern 
Africa,  and  T.  flavipes,  introduced  apparently 
from  South  America.  T.  lucifugiis  infests  the 
trunks  of  pines  and  onks,  posts,  piers,  A:c.  It 
has  been  found  very  destructive  at  Rochelle, 
attacking  the  piles  on  which  the  town  is 
built 

ter  mi-tid  -I  urn,    s.     [Lat.   termes,    genit. 
ttrmitis,  and  Or.  eMos  (eiilos)  =  form.] 

Falieont. :  A  genus  of  Neuroptura,  akin  to 
Termes.  Two  British  species  from  the  Pur- 
beck  beds  and  the  Wealden. 

•  ter-ml-ti'-nse,  *.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  termes, 
genit.  termit(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom.  :  A  section  of  Neuropterous  Insects, 
in  which  Latrei  lie  included  Mnntispa,Raphidia, 
Termes,  and  Psocus. 

•  term'-  less,  *  terme  -  lease,   a.     [Eng. 
term,  s.  ;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  term   or   limit ;   unlimited, 
endless,  boundless. 

"  Tl>e*e  betraying  light*  look  not  np  towards  r<-rm- 
Ita  joys,  noi  d..wn  towards  endless  sorrows. "— Raleigh. 

2.  Inexpressible,  indescribable. 

**  His  phrcnix  down  hegAii  but  to  appear, 
Like  unshorn  velv  t.  <>n  th.it  ttrml™  skin." 

Shajceap.  :  later  t  Com/jlaint,  M. 

•  term'-ly,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  term,  s.  ;  -ly.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Occurring  or  recurring  every 
term. 

"  The  clerks  are  partly  awarded  by  that  mean  also 
[petty  teat)  for  their  entries,  discharges,  and  smna 
other  writings,  besides  that  terml*  fee  which  they 
an  allowed.'— Bacon:  OJfcto/ Alienation*. 

B.  At  ailv.  :  Term  by  term  ;  every  term. 

"  Tlie  fees,  or  allowances,  that  are  lermly  given  to 
tbexc  deputies,  receiver,  and  clerks,  for  recom|ience  of 
til-.*  their  paiiin.  1  do  purpuwly  pretermit ;  liecause 
they  be  not  certain,  but  arbitrary."— Bacon:  OJtce  of 
Alienation*. 

ter  m6n  61  6  gjf , ».    (TERMINOLOGY.) 

term'  or,  *.    [Eng.  term,  i.  •  -or.) 

Law :  One  who  has  an  estate  for  a  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

"  When  by  the  statute  Z1  Hen  VIII.,  c.  IS  the 
trrmor  (that  is,  he  who  is  entitled  to  the  term  of 
yean)  was  protected  against  these  n.-titlons  recoveries. 
a».l  liln  interest  rendered  secure  and  iwnnalient.  l»ng 
terms  began  to  be  more  fn-qiient  than  before."— 
ttiacktton, :  Comment.,  bk.  II.,  ch.  t. 

tern,  s.    [Dan.  terne,  tame;  8w.  tdrna;  Icel. 
terna  =  a  tern.]    (STERNA.) 

Omith. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species 
of  the  j»enus  Sterna  (q.v.).  'I  hey  arc  slender 
built  lijpls,  with  long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed 
wings,  and  forked  tail,  from  which,  as  well  a.s 
from  their  swift  and  circliiiir  manner  of  ilight, 
they  are  often  called  Sea-swallows.  The 


thick,  soft,  close  plumage  is  coloured  light 
blue,  black,  and  white,  varying  but  little  with 
sex,  age,  or  season  of  the  year.  They  are 
extensively  distributed,  inhabiting  every  zone, 
but  prefer  warm  and  temperate  climates  to 
the  colder  regions,  which  they  only  visit  for  a 
short  period  during  the  year.  All  are  exceed- 
ingly active,  and  from  sunrise  to  sunset  are 
upon  the  wing,  generally  flying  very  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  rising  and  sinking  as 
the  waves  heave  and  fall.  They  walk  badly, 
and  are  not  good  swimmers,  their  small  feet 
rendering  them  but  little  assistance,  so  that 
they  are  tossed  aliout  like  corks.  They  feed 
on  small  fish  and  marine  animals,  always 
taking  their  prey  on  the  wing.  The  species 
are  numerous.  [STERNA.] 

tern,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  terni  =  three  each,  from 
tres=  three,  ter=  thrice.) 

A.  As  atlj. :  Threefold  ;  consisting  of  three. 
(Used  chiefly  in  botany.) 

*B.  Assubst.  :  That  which  consists  of  three 
things  or  numbers  together  ;  specif.,  a  prize  in 
a  lottery  gained  by  drawing  three  favourable 
numbers  ;  the  numbers  themselves. 

tern-flowers,  s.pl. 
Bot. :  Flowers  growing  in  threes. 
tern-leaves,  s.pl. 
Bot. :  Leaves  arranged  three  in  a  whorl. 
tern-peduncles,  s.^l. 
Bot. :    Peduncles   growing   three   together 
from  the  same  axis. 

ter'-na-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ternarius,  from  terni 
=  three  each  ;  Fr.  ternnire.]  [TERN,  a.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Proceed  ing  by  three :  consisting 
of  three  ;  applied  to  things,  arranged  in  order 
by  threes :  as  a  flower  is  said  to  have  a  ternary 
division  of  its  parts  when  it  has  three  sepals, 
three  petals,  three  stamens,  &c. 

"  The  equality  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the 
ternary  iiuiuher,  here  considered  as  a  figure  of  the 
Trinity."-  Waterlaxd:  Workt,  iv.  83. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  number  three ;  a  group 
of  three. 

"  The  ternary,  at  triad,  was  not  only  accounted 
a  sacred  number  amongst  the  Pythagoreans,  but  also 
as  containing  some  mystery  in  nature."— Cudmortli : 
Intell.  Hyiteiit,  p.  547. 

teV-nate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  tematia,  from  Lat 
terni  =  three  each.)  [TERN,  a.) 

*  1.  Ord.  lM,ng. :  Arranged  in  threes  ;  having 
an  arrangement  of  parts  in  threes. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Trifoliate. 

(2)  Having  three  things,  as   leaves,  In   a 
whorl ;  ternary. 

ter'-nate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ternate;  -ly.]  In  a 
ternate  manner ;  by  threes. 

t  ter-nat'-I  sect,  o.  [Low  Lat  ternatut, 
and  Lat.  sectus  =  cut.] 

But.  (Of  a  leaf,  <£c.).-  Cut  into  three  lobes  or 
partial  divisions. 

ter-na-to-,  pref.  [TERNATE.]  Ternary  ;  in 
threes. 

ternato  pinnate,  a. 

But. :  The  term  used  when  the  secondary 
petioles,  to  the  sides  of  which  the  leaflets  are 
attached,  proceed  in  threes  from  the.  summit 
of  a  common  petiole. 

terne,  o.    [Etym. doubtful.]    (See  compound.) 

terne-plate,  ».  A  thin  iron  plate  coated 
with  mi  alloy  of  tin  and  lead. 

*  teV-nl-in,  ».  [Lat.  ternio,  from  terni  = 
three  each.]  A  group  of  three;  the  number 
three  ;  a  ternary. 

"Disposing  them  Into  ttrniont  "1  three  general 
bleraichifs.  -Bp.  Hall:  Invttllilt  World,  bk.  L,|7. 

tern  strce'  ml  a, *.  [Named afterTernstrom, 
a  Swedish  naturalist  and  traveller,  who  died 
in  17 1:..  | 

Bot. :  The  typical  gontis  of  Ternstmemiaoese 
(q.v.).  Kveigrccn  shrubs  or  trees,  with  cori- 
aceous, entire  or  serrato-crenate  leaves,  live 
sepals,  live  petals,  many  stamens,  and  inde- 
hiscent  fruits.  Known  species  about  twenty- 
five,  from  tropical  Asia  and  America. 

tern  strco  ml  a  96  sa,  ».  pi-     [Mod.  Lat 

tern»tnemi(n) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  ad),  snff.  -acece.] 

/int. :   Theads ;   an   order  of   Hypogynous 

Exogens,  alliance  Quttiferales.  Trees  or  shrubs, 


with  altern&te,  coriaceous,  usually  undivided, 
exstipulate  leaves,  occasionally  dotted.  Pe- 
duncles articulated  at  the  base,  axillary  or 
terminal ;  flowers  usually  polygamous,  white* 
more  rarely  pink  or  red  ;  sei>als  five  or  seven, 
coriaceous,  deciduous,  the  innermost  ofteft 
the  largest ;  petals  five,  six,  or  nine,  often 
combined  at  the  base  ;  stamens  indefinite ; 
filaments  monadelphous,  polyadelphous,  or 
distinct ;  styles  three  to  seven  ;  capsule  two> 
to  seven-celled,  dehiscent  or  indehiscent ; 
seeds  large,  few,  attached  to  the  axis.  Froin 
South  America,  the  East  ludies,  China,  North. 
America,  and  Africa.  Known  genera  thirty- 
three,  species  130.  [CAMELLIA,  IIIKA.J 

ter  penes,  s.  pi.  [Formed  from  Lat.  tereM*. 
thus  =  the  turpentine-tree,  or  from  Ger.  ter~ 
pentin  =  turpentine  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  a  series  of  hydro- 
carbons having  the  generic  formula  Ciillzn-  * 


ter'-pi-lene,  *.    [TERPENES.] 

Cliem. :  An  inactive  hydrocarbon,  produced^ 
by  the  action  of  weak  reagents  on  the  solid 
dihydrochloride,  C10HM-2HCl.  (Watts.) 


ter'-pine,  s.     [Eng.  terp(ene);  -int.] 


prisms,  soluble  in  boiling  wrier,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  melts  at  103',  and  sublimes  at  a  higher 


t  ter-pin'-nate,  o.    [TRIPINNATE.] 

teV-pIn-61,  ».     [Eng.  terphv(e) ;  -ol.) 

Chem.:  C^H^O.  A  liquid  of  hyacinth-likft 
odour,  produced  by  heating  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  terpine  with  hydrochloric  and  M,!- 
pliuric  acids.  It  boils  at  16S°,  and  has  a. 
sp.  gr.  -852. 

ter-po'-di-o'n,  *.  [Or.  «>«•«  (terpo)  =  to  de- 
light, and  wo1);  (ddf)  =  a  song,  au  ode.] 

Music:  A  keyed  musical  instrument,  in- 
vented by  John  David  Buschmann,  of  Ham- 
burg, auv>ut  1816,  resembling  a  pianoforte  itv 
appearance,  but  producing  notes  from  blocks, 
of  wood  struck  with  hammers.  The  sound 
could  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure. 

Terp-slch'-i-re,  ».  [Gr.,  from  -f'pirio  (t'rpo)^ 
fut.  rcpijxo  {terp.-id)  =  to  deligla,  and  \op6r 
=.  dancing.] 

1.  Ctoss.  Anliq. :  One  of  the  Muses,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and    Mnemosyne.      Si^e   presided 
over  dancing,  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the- 
inventress,  and  in  which,  as  her  name  inti- 
mates, she  took  delight.     To  her  was  some- 
times ascribed  the  invention  of  the   cithara, 
rather  than  to  Mercury.   She  is  represented  as. 
a  young  virgin  crowned  with  laurel,  ami  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  a  musical  instrument. 

2.  Astron. :  [ASTKROID,  81]. 

terp  slch  6-re  -an,  a.  &  a.    (TERPSICHORE.) 
A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Terp- 
sichore or  dancing. 

"Two  trrptlrhnrean  pieces  by  a  French  computer 
were  brought  out."— Daily  7V/c;/ru/iA,  Feb.  20,  IsbS. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  dancer. 

"  Young  men  who  will  carry  all  before  them,  both, 
as  talkers  and  terpiichoreant."  —  Unity  7>/<v«J>*, 
Jan.  6,  1886. 

terp  slph  A  no,  *.  [Or.  rip^  (terpsis)= 
delight,  and  ^WKIJ  (phone)  =  a  sound.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Muscicapidse,  erected 
by  Ologer  for  the  Indian  species  of  Cuvier**- 
genus  MuscijM'ta.  Terpsiphonr.  parodist  is  the^ 
PHradise  Flycatcher,  and  T.  affinis  the  Bur- 
mese Paradise  Flycatcher. 

teV-ra,  «.  [Lat  =  the  earth.  Allied  to  Irish. 
(ir='land,  tirmen  —  mainland  ;  tirim  =  dryj 
Gael.  &  Wei.  tlr—  land.)  The  earth  ;  eaith. 

terra  alba,  «.  [Lit.  =  white  earth.]  Ar- 
menian bole  ;  pipe-clay. 


boil,  b6"y;  poUt,  JolW;  cat,  90!!,  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Iiig». 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tiou,  -sion  -  shun;  -(ion,  -flon  =  zhiin.    -clous,    tioua,    sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  tiel. 
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terrace— terrestrial 


terra-cariosa, 

•tone. 


*.       Tripoli    or   rotten 


terra-catechu,  *. 

L  [CATECHU.] 

2.  A  trade  name  for  gambir  (q.v.). 

terra-cotta,  .<.  [Ital.  co«<i  =  iwked  ;  Lat 
•eoeto,  tern,  of  pa  par.  of  eoquo  =  to  cook  ;  Fr. 
Inn  cuite.] 

1.  A  compound  of  pure  clay,  fine-grained, 
•Colourless  sand,  or  calcined   flints,  and   |>ul- 
verixed  potsherds,  moulded,  dried  in  the  air, 
«nd  baked  in  a  kiln.    It  is  especially  used  for 
•architectural  decorations,  figures,  vases,  &c. 

2.  A  work  of  art  in  terra-cotta  ;  specif,  ap- 
plied to  small  figures  in  terra-cotta  found  in 
•funeral  monuments  in  America. 

**  A  few  curioua  itrra-cottat,  recovered  from  the 
mounds  have  suggested  comimrisons  with  relics  of  the 
•une  ela»«  band  so  abundantly  oil  ancient  Mexican 
•ite*."-  Wilton  :  PrtMttoric  Man,  it  S6. 

•  terra-cultural,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  terra-culture  ;  agricultural. 

•terra-culture,  *.  Cultivation  of  the 
•«*rth  ;  agriculture. 

terra  dl  Sienna,  s.  A  ferruginous, 
•OchrtH)us  earth,  used  as  a  pigment  in  both  oil 
and  water-colour  painting  in  its  raw  state 
•and  when  burnt.  In  the  latter  instance  it 
Itecomes  of  a  deep  orange  tint,  and  dries  more 
npidly.  It  is  transparent  and  durable  ; 
•nixed  with  various  blues,  it  yields  many 
TOcful  tints  of  green. 

terra  firma,  s.  [Lat.  =  firm  earth.]  Firm 
Cronn.l,  solid  ground  or  earth  ;  dry  land,  as 
opposed  to  water,  bog,  or  the  like  ;  mainland, 
*  continent,  as  opposed  to  an  island  ;  hence, 
tig.,  a  firm  or  secure  basis  or  ground  on  which 
•one  can  stand. 

terra-Incognita,  *.     [Lat.  =  unknown 
An  unknown  or  unexplored  region. 


terra  japonica,  t.    [TERRA-CATECHU.] 

terra  nera,  .«.  [Ital.  =  black  earth.]  A 
native,  unctuous  pigment,  used  by  the  ancient 
mrtists  in  fresco,  oil,  and  tempera-painting. 

*  terra  nobllis,  s.  [Lat.  =  noble  earth.] 
-An  old  name  for  the  diamond. 

terra  orellana,  s. 
Bot.  :  Bira  VreUana. 

terra  ponderosa,  ».  [Lat.  =  heavy 
••arth.j  Barytcs,  or  heavy-spar  (q.v.). 

terra-Bigillata,    terra  Lemnia,    *. 

(UbaaiAX    EAKTH.J 

terra-verda,  *.  [Ital.  =  green  earth.] 
A  n  line  given  to  two  kinds  of  native  green 
earth  used  as  pigments  in  jiaint  ing  :  one 
«iirai!i.M  from  Monte  Baldo,  near  Verona,  the 
other  from  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  former 
tias  nitt'-h  more  body  than  the  latter,  and  is 
very  useful  in  landscape  painting  in  oil 
«ol  .itrs.  It  is  a  siliceous  earth  coloured  by 
th  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  of  which  it  contains 
•(•out  twenty  per  cent.  It  is  not  affected  by 
••C|x>siire  to  strong  light  or  impure  air. 

4eV  rape,  *  tar  ras,  *  ter  ass,  *.    [O.  Fr. 

<eiT'(.«;  Fr.  terrasse  =  a  fiat,  a  platform,  a 
ten-ace,  from  Itiil.  terraccia,  terrazza  =  a  tnr- 
from  terra  (Lat  terra)  =  earth  ;  8p. 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  raised  level  space  or  platform  of  e»rth, 
•djip'irted  on  one  or  more  sides  by  masonry  ; 
•a  bank  or  platform  of  turf  or  the  like,  such 
•3  may  be  seen  in  gardens,  where  they  are 
Used  for  ornament,  cultivation,  or  promenade. 


2.  \  balcony  or  open  gallery. 

"  The  gunner  lieing  upon  the  ttrrac*  o*-  the  fort.'— 
Ba.-t'ii.yt:  Voyug  «,  iii.  35i 

3.  The  flat  roof  of  a  house,  t&  in  Oriental 
and  Spanish  houses. 

"  A*  touching  upon  galleries)  and  temtcft,  they  were 
OeviseJ  by  the  Greets.  "-/>.  UoHand:  Plinie,  hk. 
xzxvi  ch.  xxv, 

4.  A  street  or  row  of  houses  running  along 
the    i<le  of  a  slope ;  a  row  of  houses ;  a  street 

II.  t'hys.  Geog.  *  Gecl.  :  A  platform,  often 
of  ..nft  inateri-il,  flat  above,  and  more  or  less 
Steep  on  the  sides. 

ter'-race,  *  ter  aw,  v.t.  [TERRACE,  s.]  To 
form  into  a  terrace  or  terraces ;  to  furnish  with 
a  terrace.  ( WoUon :  Architecture,  p.  42.) 


teV-r»  fH-1-iis  (pi.  teV-r»  lH'-M),  $. 

[Lat  —  son  of  the  earth  or  soil.] 

L  A  humorous  description  of  a  person  of 
obscure  birth  or  low  origin. 

•  2.  A  scholar  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 
formerly  appointed  to  make  satirical  speeches, 
and    who    often    indulged    in    considerable 
license  in  his  treatment   of  the  university 
authorities. 

teVra  ma  ra  (pi.  t&r-ra-ma'-re.  ttgr- 
re  ma  re\  s.  [Ital. ;  a  form  introduced  by 
Signors  Strobel  and  Pigorini,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  forms  mania  and  mamiero  —  marl, 
and  with  some  reference  to  marese  =  a  fenny 
place.] 

1.  Geol. :  An  ammoniacal  earth,  consisting 
largely  of  animal  remains,  from  the  sites  of 
prehistoric  settlements,  used  as  manure  in 
various  parts  of  Italy  [2]. 

"  Our  country  people  call  tills  questionable  earth  ter- 
ramara.  probably  a  corrupted  form  of  the  expression 
•  terramama,'  but  possibly  also  the  genuine  ancient 
name  .  .  .  'terra  di  mure'  (sen-earth I,  hi'e.-uise  it  was 
imagined,  though  incorrectly,  to  have  been  a  deposit 
from  the  sea."—  Keller:  Lake-Dv>ellvngt  of  Switterland 
(Kni!.  ed.).  L  380. 

2.  Anthrop. :  The  name  given  to  certain  pre- 
historic settlements  in  Northern  and  Central 
Italy. 

"  I  asserted  that  the  terramare,  those  prehistoric 
settlements,  were  terrestrial,  that  In  some  of  them 
man  lived  in  pile  dwellings  on  dry  ground  ;  in  others 
he  dwelt  in  tents  and  huts."— Strobel,  in  Keller's  Lake- 
DmUingt  of  Switterland  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  »97. 

*  ter  ra   ne  oils,  a.    [Lat.  terra  =  the  earth.] 

Bot. :  Growing  on  land. 

teV-ra-pln,  tcr  ra-pene,  *  ter  e  bin,  ». 

[Corrupt  of  Algonkiu  toarebe  —  a  tortoise.] 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  the  species  of 
Emydidae,  which  are  extensively  used  for  food. 
They  have  a  depressed  head,  and  the  neck  can 
be  wh'olly  retracted  within  the  shell ;  eyes 
large ;  beak  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a 
bird  of  prey.  They  are  good  swimmers,  and 
live  on  fish  and  small  reptiles,  though  in  cap- 
tivity they  eat  vegetables  readily.  There  are 
about  twenty  freeh-water  secies  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  most  important  species  is  MaJa- 
coctemmytpalnslris,t}w  Diamond-back  Salt-water 
Terrapin,  which  is  highly  prized  as  a  delicacy  for 
the  table.  It  is  caught  in  palt  marshes  along  the 
coast,  and  Commands  a  very  high  price. 

tSr-ra'-que-ous,    *  ter  ra  quo  an,    a. 

[Lat.  terra  —  earth,  and  aqua  —  water."]  Con- 
sisting of  land  and  water,  as  the  globe. 
(Wordsworth :  Inscription  upon  a  Stone.) 

*  ter'-rar,  s.    [TERRIER  (2),  ».] 

tor'-ras  (I),  *.    [TERRACE,  «.] 

Her. :  The  representation  of  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  base,  generally  vert. 

ter-ras  (2), ».    [TRASS.] 

Masonry  (PI.):  Hollow  defects  in  marble, 
or  fissures  filled  with  nodules  of  other  sub- 
stances. 

terre,  v.t     [TAR,  v.]    To  provoke. 
terre,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  terra.]    Earth. 
terre-blue, ».  A  kind  of  soft,  loose  earth. 

terre  plein,  s. 

Fort. :  The  upper  part  of  the  rampart  which 
remains  after  constructing  the  parapet 

•  terre  tenant,  *  ter  tenant,  s.    [Fr. 
terre  =  the  earth,  and  tenant,  pr.  par.  of  tenir 
=  to  hold.] 

Law  :  The  actual  occupant  of  land. 

terre-verte,  s.    Terra-verde  (q.v.). 

*  ter-reen',  s.     [Fr.  terrine,  from  terre  ;  Lat. 
terra  —  earth.]     A  large  dish,  originally  made 
of  earthenware ;  a  tureen  (q.v.). 

»  ter-re'-I-tjf,  *.  [Lat  terra ••=.  the  earth.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  earthy  ;  earthi- 
ness.  (Ben  Jonson :  Althernist,  ii.  1.) 

ter'-rel,  te'r-rel'-la,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat 
terra  =  earth.] 

Magnetism :  A  magnet  of  a  just  spherical 
figure,  and  so  placed  that  its  poles,  equator, 
.tc.,  correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the 
earth. 

*  terre'-mote,  s.     [O.  Fr.  from  Lat.  terra  = 


earth,  and  motui  =  motion.    A  movement  of 
the  earth ;  an  earthquake.   (Gower :  C.  A.,  vi.) 

*  terre'-mo-tive,  a.     [Eng.  terremot(e) ;  -ive.] 
Of,   or    pertaining  to,   characterized    by,   or 
causing  motion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

ter  rene ,  a.  &  t.  [Lat.  terreniw,  from  terra 
=  the  earth.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth,  as  opposed 
to  the  sea.     (Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  2,  1885.) 

2.  Consisting  of  earth  ;   of  the  nature  of 
earth;    earthy.     (P.    Holland:    Plinie,    bk. 
xxxiv.,  ch.  xviii.) 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  this  earth  or  world  ; 
earthy.    (Raleigh.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

*1.  The  surface  of  the  earth. 

"  Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrmt." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  tt. 

2.  A  turewi  or  terreen.  (Knox:  Winter 
Evenings,  Even.  57.) 

*  Terrene-sea,  ».     The   Mediterranean 
sea.    (Marlowe:  1  Tambwrlaine,  iii.  3.) 

*  ter-ren'-I-t^,  s.    [Eng.  terren(e) ; -iti/.]   The 
quality  or  state  of  being  terrene  ;  worldliness. 

"  Being  overcome  declines  the  rising  head,  and  de- 
bases all  the  spirits  to  a  dull  ami  low  terrem«y."— 
Feltham  :  Retolvet,  p.  74. 

*  teV-re'-OUS,  a.    [Lat  terreus,  from  terra  K 
earth.]    Consisting  of  earth  ;  earthy. 

"The  temper  of  the  terreout  parts  at  the  bottom.* 
—Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

•ter-res'-I-t^,  «.  [Lat  terra  =  earth.] 
Karthiness. 

*  tSr-res'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  a.  [Lat.  terrestris, 
from  terra  =  earth.]    Terrestrial ;  earthly. 

"  His  paradis  terreitre  an 

ter-res  -trl  al,  *  ter-es-tri-alL  *  ter- 
es-try-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  terrestris,  from  terra 
=  earth.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth;  existing 
on  the  earth  ;  earthy.    (Opposed  to  celestial). 

"  There  are  also  celestial  bodies  and  bodies  terra- 
trial."— I  Corinth,  xv.  411. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  earth  or 
land,  as  opposed  to  water. 

"  I  did  not  .confine  these  observations  to  land,  or 
terrestrial  parts  of  the  globe."—  Woodwardt 

3.  Representing  or  consisting  of  the  earth. 

"  But  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  hall, 
He  (Ires  the  proud  toi>s  of  the  eastern  pines  " 

Shaketp. :  Kichard  II.,  Hi.  ft 

4.  Consisting  or  composed  of  earth ;  earthy ; 
solid. 

"  The  terrestrial  substance  destitute  of  all  liquor, 
remaineth  aloue."— P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  588. 

5.  Confined  to,  inhabiting,  or  living  on  the 
land  or  ground,  as  opposed  to  aquatic,  and 
sometimes  to  arboreal. 

"  Terrestrial  [brutes]  are  those,  whose  only  place  of 
rest  is  upon  the  earth. "—Locke:  ffat.  Philosophy,  ch.  x. 

6.  Pertaining  to  the  present  world ;  sub- 
lunary ;  mundane. 

"  His  kingdome  is  terrestrial!,  but  myne  is  ee- 
lestiall."—  Udal*:  John  xviii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth ; 
a  mortal,  as  opposed  to  a  celestial. 

"  But  Heaven,  that  knows  what  all  terrestrials  need. 
Repose  to  night,  and  toil  to  day,  decreed." 

Pope:  Homer ;  Odyssey  xix.  69L 

*  2.  Zool.  :  Animals  which  live  on  the  land, 
as  opposed  to  those  which  are  aquatic,  arboreal, 
or  aerial. 

terrestrial  eye-piece,  s. 

Optics:  An  eye-piece  with  three  or  four 
lenses,  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  image 
viewed  in  an  erect  position  ;  an  erecting  eye- 
piece. 

terrestrial-globe,  s.  A  spherical  map 
representing  the  land,  seas,  Ac.,  of  the  worla. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  celestial  globe,  on 
which  the  constellations  are  depicted. 

terrestrial-magnetism,  s. 

Magnetism  :  Magnetism  as  exhibited  by  the 
earth,  which  is  itself  a  great  natural  magnet. 
[MAONKTISM.] 

terrestrial-telescope,  s.  A 'telescope 
differing  from  the  astronomical  refracting  in 
having  two  additional  lenses,  so  as  to  restore 
the  inverted  image  to  an  erect  position. 


Ate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce-e;ey  =  a;qu-  kw. 
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tSr-res'-tri-al-ljT,  adv.      fEng.   terrestrial; 
-ly.]    In  a  terrestrial  or  earthly  manner. 
"  These  plagues  seem  yet  but  nourished  beneath. 
And  even  with  man  temMriaUit  to  move. " 

Draytun  :  Hoset. 

*  teV-res'-tri-al-ness,  s.     [Eng.  terrestrial; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  terrestrial. 

•  ter-res'-tri-fy,  v.t.     [Lat  terrestris  =  ter- 
restrial, and  facio  —  to  make.]    To  reduce  to 
earth,  or  to  an  earthly  or  mundane  state. 

"  Though  we  should  affirm,  that  heaven  were  but 
earth  celt-stilled,  and  earth  but  heaven  trrrestrified."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  iv.  ch.  xiii. 

*  ter-res'-trl-ous,  a.   [Lat  terrestris.]  [TER- 

HEBTRIAL.) 

1.  Consist!  ng  of  earth  ;  earthy. 

"A  vitriolate  or  copperas  quality,  conjoining  with 
a  terrettrioui  or  astringent  humidity,  —  Brovme  : 
Vulgar  Errourl,  bk.  vL,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  earth ;  being  or  living 
on  the  earth  ;  terrestrial. 

te>  ret,  ter'-rit,  s.  [Fr.  touret  =  a  small 
wheel.] 

Saddlery:  A  ring  attached  to  the  pad  or 
saddle  and  h.imes  of  harness,  through  which 
the  driving-reins  pass. 

"  I  have  always  found  that,  both  in  tandem  and  in 
four-in-hand,  equal  power  with  freer  play  is  secured 
by  using  terrett  on  the  winkers  only."— field,  Sept.  4, 
IBM. 

•  ter-rlb -I-lize,  v.i.    [Eng.  terribHe);  -ize.] 
To  become  terrible. 

"  Even  the  face  of  cowards  terrlbilfxe." 

Sgltetter  :  Vocation,  271. 

teV-rl-ble,  *  ter-ry-ble,  a.  [Fr.  terrible, 
from  Lat  terribilis  =  causing  terror ;  terreo  — 
to  terrify;  Sp.  terrible;  Ital.  terribile.] 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  terror,  fear, 
awe,  or  dread  ;  formidable,  terrifying,  fright- 
ful, shocking. 

"  Black  it  stood  as  night. 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  us  hell." 

JIMon :  f.  L.,  ii.  671. 

2.  Excessive,  extreme ;   exceedingly  great 
or  strong.     (Colloq.) 

"The  imputation  of  novelty  is  a  terrible  charge 
amongst  those  who  judge  of  men's  heads,  as  they  do  uf 
their  perukes,  by  the  fashion  ;  and  can  allow  none  to 
be  right,  but  the  received  doctrines."— Locke:  On 
Buman  I' intent..  Epist  Ded. 

1  For  the  difference  between  terrible, 
fearful,  and  formidable,  see  FEARFUL  and 
FORMIDABLE. 

ter   rl-ble  ness,   *  ter-ri  ble  nes,   s. 

[Eng.  terrible ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  terrible  ;  ilrea<lfulness,  formidableness. 
"  The  gloriousness  and  majesty,  and  terriblenett  of 
his  appearance."— Hharp :  Serinoiu,  voL  vi.,  ser.  10. 

te"r'  rf-bljf,  *ter-ry-blye,  adv.  [Eng. 
terrible);  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  terrible  or  terrifying  manner ;  so  as 
to  terrify,  affright,  or  awe. 

"  This  fair  half  round,  this  ampl-t  azure  sky, 
Terribly  large,  and  wonderfully  blight." 

Prior :  Solomon,  t  6S9. 

2.  Exceedingly,  extremely,  violently :  as,  I 
was  terribly  frightened.    (Colloq.) 

ter -ric'-o-lsB.  *.  pi.  [Lat.  terra  =  the  earth, 
and  co/o  =  to  inhabit] 

Zoo*. :  A  sub-order  of  Oligochaeta  (q.v.). 
Body  cylindrical,  attenuated  at  both  extremi- 
ties, without  any  distinct  head  or  eyes.  Several 
rows  of  sctii-  along  the  txxly,  which  serve  in- 
stead <  t  legs.  It  contains  the  Lumbricidee, 
or  Earth-worms. 

t£r  ric   6  lous,  a.    [TERRICOL*.] 

1.  Inhabiting  the  earth  ;  living  on  the  soil 
of  MM-  earth. 

"  80  It  appears  to  be  with  terricoloui  worms."— flar- 
win  :  I'foet.ible  Mould,  p.  147. 

2.  Si>eciflcully,   of  or   pertaining    to    the 


ric    n-la-ment,  *.     (l*t.  terricula- 
me iiinm.]    A  terror  ;  a  cause  of  terror. 

"Torment*  of    opinions    or    HrricvlamtnU  of   ex- 
pressions."— Oaudm:  Tean  of  the  ('lurch,  p.  in. 

leV-ri-er  (1),  *  ter  r ore,  *  ter-ry-are,  *. 

[For  terrier-dog,  i.e.,  a  dog  which  pursues 
rabbit*,  &<•„,  into  their  burrows,  from  Fr. 
terrier  —  the  hole  or  burrow  of  rabbits,  &c., 
from  l/ow  Ijit.  terrari'im  =*  little  liillock,  a 
momi'L,  a  buimw,  from  Lat.  terra  =  earth.] 

Znol. :  Two  breeds  of  the  DOR,  the  English 
and  the  Scotch  Terrier.  The  English  Terrier 
has  n  good  fort- head,  prominent  eyes,  a  pointed 
muzzle,  and  usually  short  hair ;  the  colour 
varying,  the  most  common  being  black  and 


tan,  with  a  tan-coloured  spot  over  the  eye.  It 
is  used  for  unearthing  the  fox,  and  for  killing 
rats,  at  which  latter  occupation  it  is  a  great 
adept.  The  Scotch  Terrier,  which  seems  to 
be  of  an  older  stock  than  its  English  name- 
sake, has  a  large  head,  short,  stout  legs,  and 
long,  rough,  shaggy  hair.  It  is  of  a  black 
and  fawn  colour,  and  is  intelligent,  faithful, 
and  affectionate.  The  Dandie  Dinmont  and 
the  Skye  Terrier  are  varieties  of  the  Scotch 
Terrier.  [TOY-TERRIER.] 

teV-li-«r(2),  ter-rar,  *.  [Fr.  (papier)  terrier 
=  the  court-roll,  or  list  of  the  names  of  a 
lord's  tenants,  from  Low  Lat.  terrarius  (liber) 
=  (a  book)  in  which  landed  property  is 
described  ;  Lat  terra  =  earth.] 
Law: 

*  1.  A  collection  of  acknowledgments  of 
the  vassals  or  tenants  of  a  lordship,  contain- 
ing the  rents  and  services  they  owed  to  the 
lord,  &c. 

2.  A  book  or  roll   in  which  the  lands  of 

private  persons  or  corporations  are  described 

by  their  site,  boundaries,  number  of  acres,  &c. 

"  We  ordain  that  the  archbishops  and  all  bishops 

within  their  several  dioceses  shall  procure  that  a  true 

note  and  terrier  of  all   the  glebes,  lauds,  meadows, 

gardens,  orchards,  houses,  &<x,  be  taken."  —  Canon  the 

£ighty  .SrventA. 

teV-rl-er  (3),  s.    [O.  Fr.  terriere.]    An  anger, 
wimble,  or  borer. 

ter-rif  -Ic,  •  ter-rif-ick,  a.     [Lat  ferri- 

ficus,  from  terreo  =  to  frighten,  and  facio  =  to 
make.]    Causing  terror,  fear,  or  awe  ;  terrible, 
frightful  ;  inspiring  dread  or  awe. 
"  He  hurries  to  the  realms  below, 
Terrific  realms  of  penal  woe." 

Cotajier  :  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Xly. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  terrific  and 
formidable,  see  FORMIDABLE. 

*  ter-rlF-Ic-al,   a.      [Eng.    terrific;    -al.] 
Terrific. 


tSr-rif'-fc-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  terrifieal-  -ly.] 
In  a  terrilic'mauner  ;  terribly,  frightfully. 

"  The  peculiar  toiography  produced  by  this  terrifi- 
cally upheaving  action."—  Field,  Feb.  17,  1887. 

teV-rl-fy,  v.t.     [Lat   terrifico,  from  terreo  = 
to  frighten,  an.d  facio  =  to  make.] 
*  1.  To  make  terrible.    (Milton.) 
2.  To  frighten   exceedingly  ;   to  alarm  or 
•hock. 

"  His  nigh  f  orwearied  feeble  feet  did  slide, 
Ami  downe  he  fell,    with   dread  of  shame   son 
terrijiae."  Spenter  :  F.  <l.  II.  L  11. 

*  te'r-rlg'-en-OUS,  a.     [Lat  terrigena  =  one 
born  of  the  earth  :  terra  =  earth,  and  gigno 
(pa.  t.  genui)  =  to  bring  forth.]    Earth-born  ; 
produced  by  or  springing  from  the  earth. 

t  terrigenous-metals,  s.  pi.     The  me- 

tallic liases  of  the  earths,  as  aluminium,  ba- 
rium, &c. 

te'r-ri-tbV-a-fl,  *ter-ri-tor-l-all,a. 

[Eng.  territory  ;  -al.] 

L  Pertaining  or  relating  to  territory  or 
land. 

"  Exchanging  her  territorial  rule  for  «  doubtful 
suzerainty.  —  flatty  Chronicle,  Sept.  S3,  1885. 

2.  Limited  to  a  certain  district  :  as,  terri- 
torial rights. 

3.  Consisting  of  territory. 

"The  trrritori,il  acquisitions  of  the  East  India 
Company."—  Smith  :  Wealth  of  .Valiant,  bk.  v.,  ch.  lit 

4.  Possessed  of  territory,  territoried  :  as,  a 
territorial  magnate. 

•  ter-rl-tbr'-I-aUze,  v.t.    (Eng.territorial  ; 

•ize.} 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  territory. 

2.  To  enlarge  or  extend  by  the  addition  of 
territory. 

t  tir-rl-toV-i-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  territorial  ; 
•ly.]  In  regard  to  territory;  by  means  of 
territory. 

ter  ri  tor  led,  o.  [Eng.  territory;  +d.] 
Possessed  of  territory. 

teV-rI-tor-9.  "  ter-rl-tor-ye,  ».    [O.  Fr. 

terrihrrie  ;  Fr.  territoire,  from  Lat.  territorium 
=  a  domain,  the  land  round  a  town,  from  terra 
=  eaith,  land  ;  cf.  Port  &  Ital.  territorial 

L  The  extent  or  compass  of  land  within 
the  jurisdiction  or  bounds  of  a  particular 
sovereign  state  or  other  body  ;  any  separate 
tract  of  country  as  belonging  to  a  state  ;  do- 
minion. Sometime*  applied  to  a  domain  or 


tract  of  land  belonging  to  a  private  indi- 
vidual. 

"  The  kingdom  of  England,  over  which  oar  muni- 
cipal  laws  have  jurisdiction,  includes  not.  b>  th» 
common  law,  either  Wales,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or- 
auy  other  part  of  the  king's  dominions,  except  the 
territory  of  England  alone.  — Blackitone :  ComiHCMf*, 
i  4.  (lutrod.) 

2.  Any  large  tract  of  land  ;   a  region,  a. 
country  :  as,  an  unexplored  territory. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  country   not  included. 
within  the  limits  of  any  state,  and  nut  yet 
admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union,  but  or- 
ganized with  a  separate  legislature,  under  a. 
territorial  government  and  other  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the. 
United  States.    (Goodrich) 

II  Both  territory  and  dominion  respect  a. 
portion  of  country  under  a  particular  govern- 
ment;  but  the  word  territory  brings  to  our- 
minds  the  land  which  is  included  ;  dominion, 
conveys  to  our  minds  the  power  which  is. 
exercised :  the  territory  speaks  of  that  which, 
is  in  its  nature  bounded  ;  the  dominion.*  may- 
be said  of  that  which  is  boundless.  A  petty- 
prince  has  his  territory;  the  monarch  of  a. 
great  empire  has  dominions.  It  is  thi-  ol-.ject 
of  every  ruler  to  guard  his  territory  against 
the  irruptions  of  an  enemy  ;  ambitions  mon- 
archs  are  always  aiming  to  extend  their  efr>- 
•minions. 

H  Territory  of  a  judge : 

.Scots  Law:  The  district  over  whii-h  his-, 
jurisdiction  extends  in  causes  anil  in  judicial 
acts  proper  to  him,  and  beyond  which  he  has 
no  judicial  authority. 

ter-rd,  pref.  [Lat.  terra  =  the  earth.]  (See 
compound.) 

terro  metal,  terro  metallic,  c.     A. 

composition  of  several  clays,  possessing,  wheia 
baked,  peculiar  hardness,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Peake,  a  potter,  of  Burslem,  England.  It  is. 
principally  employed  for  making  tiles  cf  va- 
rious kinds. 

ter'-rdr,  *  tSr'-r6ur,  s.  [Fr.  terreur,  from 
Lat.  terrorem,  accus.  of  terror  =  dread,  terror  J 
terreo  —  to  be  afraid,  to  tremble  ;  cf.  Suus<v 
tras  =  to  tremble,  to  be  afraid  ;  trdna  ~ 
terror;  Sp.  &  Port  terror ;  Ital.  terrore.\ 

1.  Fear  which  agitates  extremely  the  body- 
and  mind ;   extreme  fear,  alarm,  or  dread  r 
fright. 

"  Terror  is  that  species  of  fear,  which  rouses  to  de- 
fend or  esc.ipe;  producing  the  violent  agitation* 
which  have  been  already  noticed."— Cogan :  <f»  Ow> 
Fauiont,  ch.  ii.,  {  3. 

2.  That  which  excites  or  may  excite  dread  t 
a  04JISI-  of  fear  or  alarm. 

"  Rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  ths> 
eT«."-fiom«n»  xiii.  8. 

If  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  ch.  iii.)  show* 
that  terror  acts  on  the  lower  animals  in  the 
same  way  as  on  man,  causing  the  muscles  to 
tremble,  the  heart  to  palpitate,  the  *p 
to  be  relaxed,  and  the  hair  to  stand  on  end. 

If  (1)  King  of  terrors :  Death. 


(2)  Reign  of  terror :  [REION,  ».,  T). 

*  terror-breathing,  a.  Inspiring  terror^ 
terrifying. 

"  For  which  Rome  sends  her  curses  out  from  far. 
Through  the  stern  throat  of  t,~rror.t>rmi thing  war," 
DrnytoH  :  Mortimer  to  (Jurr*  IvittL 

*  terror  haunted,  a.    Haunted  with  ter- 
rifying objects  or  appearances. 

"  Till  at  length  the  lays  they  chaantoil 
Reached  the  chamber  terror J»auntni." 

Longfellow :  flo/muin  Rnntt. 

terror-smitten,  a.     Struck  or  aflecteA 
with  terror ;  terrilied,  terror-struck. 

'terror-stirring,  a.    Inspiring  terror 5 
terrifying. 

"Then  all  the  Oreekes  ran  In  to  him. 
To  see  his  person;  and  ailmir'd  his  terrour-tfii  i  lup 
lim.'  Chapman  :  Homer;  lltud  xiii. 

terror-stricken,   terror  struck,  a. 

Struck  with  terror  :  terrifled. 

tir'-ror-Ism,  «.  [Eng.  terror;  -itm.]  T1»» 
act  of  one  who  terrorizes  ;  the  act  of  terroris- 
ing ;  a  system  of  government  by  terror ;  th* 
practice  of  using  intimidation  to  coerce  penpta. 
to  a  certain  course  ;  intimidation. 

"  Throughout  Cork.  Kerry  .  .  .  this  temram  pra- 
Tails.  •— Dailt  Chronicle.  Hept.  23.  1885. 

ter  ror  1st.  <.  [Eng.  terror;  -{*<.]  One  who- 
ii-rmn/rs  ;  one  who  rules  by  intimid;ition£ 
one  who  advocates,  recommends,  or  pract" 


boil,  bo?;  pout,  J6wl ;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  M;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  -  ft. 
-oUui.  -tUn  -  ahaa.    -Uon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  OfliL 
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terrorism  ;  specifically,  an  agent  or  partizan 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  during  the  reigu 
of  terror  in  Franco. 

"  Llk«  the  TtmriX*  of  'W.  who.  having  begun  by 
beheading  princes  aud  nobles,  ended  by  wilding 
artisan*  and  shopgirls  to  the  guillotine."—  DaUy  Telo- 


Jan.*.!** 

ter  ror  Ize.  tir'-ror-iye,  v.t.  [Eng.  terror; 
•ite,  -is*.]  To  impress  wicli  terror  or  fear  ;  to 
sway  or  impel  by  terror  ;  to  force  by  intimi- 
dation to  a  certain  course. 

"  Jl  misters,  we  feel  sure,  will  neither  be  terrorised 
nt.r  o>jnled  into  offer!i>«  any  measure  artectiiitt  either 
the  i.u.d  or  local  govaniuieut."—  Daily  Telegraph, 
lliircli  s.  1887. 

•  ter  -ror-liss,  a.    [Eng.  terror;  -tew.] 

1.  Kiee  from  terror. 

2.  Unalarming  ;  without  the  will  or  ability 
to  inspire  terror. 

-  Bender  him  terrorlea.'—E.  A.  Pot  :  SUmoe.  li.  89. 

ter  ry,  a.    (Fr.  tirer  =  to  draw.] 

1.  Rope-making  :  An  open  reeL 

2.  Fabric  :  A  pile  fabric,  such  as  plush  or 
velvet  ;  probably  from  the  drawing  out  of  the 
•wires  over  which  the  warp  is  laid  to  make  the 
aeries  of  loops  seen  in  Brussels  carpet  or  an- 
cut  velvet 

••  Silk  guipure  with  tarry  or  sheeny  silk."—  Daily 
aiA,  Oct.  6,  1885. 


terry-velvet,  s.  A  silk  plush,  or  ribbed 
velvet. 

terse,  a.  [Lat.  trrsus,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  tergo 
=  to  wipe,  to  rub  off,  to  polish.] 

*  L  Lit.  :    Wiped   or   rubbed  ;    appearing 
wiped  or  rubbed  ;  polished,  smooth. 

"  Many  stone*  precious  and  vulgar,  although  tsrt* 
And  smooth,  have  not  this  power  attractive."  — 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Erroutt. 

TT.  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  Refined,  accomplished,  polished.   (Said 
of  t  ersons.) 

2.  Free  from  superfluities  ;  neatly  or  ele- 
gantly concise  ;  neat  and  concise. 

••  His  despatches,  which  are  still  extant,  and  which 
are  models  of  official  writing,  ferte,  perspicuous,  full 
of  important  facts  and  weighty  reasons,  compressed 
Into  the  smallest  possible  number  of  words.  —Mac- 
aulay  :  But.  Eng.,  eh.  xiv. 

terse  ly.  *  terce-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  terse  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  t>>rse  manner  ;  neatly  and  concisely,  suc- 
cinctly and  elegantly. 

"  Understand  him  not.  that  one  90  infirm  with  age, 
or  decrepid  in  years,  but  that  one  living  in  so  ignorant 
and  superstitious  a  generation,  could  write  so  tercel]/." 
—Fuller  Worthies;  Lincolnshire. 

terse'  ness,  s.    [Eng.  terse;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Lit.  :  Smoothness. 

"  The  cylindrical  figure  of  the  mole,  as  well  as  the 
compactness  of  its  form,  arising  from  the  terttness  of 
Its  limbsjiroportionally  lessens  its  labour."—  Paley  : 
natural  Theology,  en.  xv. 

2.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  terse  ;  neat- 
ness or  conciseness  of  style  ;  brevity  combined 
with  elegance. 

"  That  is  an  American  locution,  but  it  is  expressive 
with  tolerxhle  terteneti  of  the  general  aspect  of  the 
ri%-er  Varra  Yarra."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  29,  1885. 

ter  tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  tertius  = 
third,  from  tres  =  three.] 
Ornithology  : 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ter- 
tiaries. 

B.  -4s  lubst.  :  One  of  the  tertiary  feathers  ; 
a  tertiary  (q.v.). 

ter  tian  (ti  as  sh),  •  ter  tiane,  '  ter- 
cian,  a.  &  $.  [Fr.  tertiane  =  a  tertian  ague, 
from  Lat.  tertiana  =  a.  tertian  fever  ;  prop. 
feni.  sing,  of  tertiantis  =  tertian,  belonging  to 
tin-  third  ;  tertivs  =  third  ;  tres  —  three.] 

A.  As  ndj.  :  Occuiring  or  recurring  every 
Ihird  day. 

"  A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot." 

ftryden  :  Cock  i  Fox,  181 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  A  fever  or  other  disease  whose  paroxysms 
Tecur  every  other  day  ;  an  intermittent  fever, 
&c.,  whose  paroxysms  occur  after  intervals  of 
about  forty  -eight  hours. 

*  2.  A  measure  of  eighty-four  gallons,  the 
thinl  part  of  a  tun. 

3.  A  curve  of  the  third  degree. 
tertian-ague,  s.    [AGUE,  II.  1.] 

teV-ti-a-ry  (ti  as  shl),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ter- 
tiortlts  =  prop,  containing  a  third  part,  now 
considered  as  meaning,  belonging  to  the 
third.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  the  third  order,  rank,  or 
formation ;  third. 

2.  Eccles. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected 
with  a  Third  Order  (q.v.). 

"Thus  arose  various  congregations  of  tertiary  monks 
and  nuns— in  Lombardy,  Sicily,  Dalmatia,  France, 
Spain,  aud  Portugal."— Addu  i  Arnold  :  Cath.  Diet., 
p.  798. 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  is  tertiary  or 
third  in  order,  succession,  or  formation. 
EL  Technically: 

1.  Art :   A  colour,  as   citrine,  russet,    or 
olive,  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two  second- 
ary colours.     More  correctly  speaking,  they 
are  grays,  and  are  either  red-gray,  blue-gray, 
or  yellow-gray,  when  these  primaries  are  in 
excess,  or  they  are  violet-gi-ay,  orange-gray, 
or  green-gray,  when  these  secondaries  are  in 
excess. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  member  of  a  Third  Order  (q.v.), 
whether  living  in  the.  world  or  in  community. 

"  Many  tertiariet,  in  course  of  time  .  .  .  desired  to 
take  solemn  vows.''— Addit  i  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p. 
792. 

3.  Geology: 

(1)  Of  strata  The  third  leading  division  of 
fossiliferous  sedimentary  rocks.  Called  also 
the  Cainozoic  or  Kainozoic.  The  succession 
and  importance  of  the  Primary  (Palaeozoic) 
and  the  Secondary  (Mesozoic)  rocks  were 
understood  -tefore  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Tertiary  were  recognised,  these  last  strata 
being  confounded  with  the  superficial  allu- 
viums. [SupRACRETACEOus.]  They  were  ob- 
served to  occur  in  patches  (some  of  fresh- 
water and  others  of  marine  origin)  in  small 
areas  or  basins  in  the  Secondary  rocks,  suggest- 
ing the  idea  that  they  had  lieen  deposited  in 
bays,  lakes,  rstuaries,  or  inland  seas,  after  a 
great  part  of  the  earth's  surface  had  been 
converted  into  dry  land.  The  first  properly 
understood  strata  of  Tertiary  age  were  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  described  by  Cuvier 
and  Brongniart  in  1810.  Other  Tertiary  strata 
were  snortly  afterwards  discriminated  in  Lon- 
don, in  Hampshire,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  Sub- 
appenine  hills  in  Italy,  near  Bordeaux  and 
Dax  in  the  South  of  France,  and  elsewhere. 
These  several  deposits  were  .found  to  be  not 
quite  contemporaneous,  and  there  arose  a 
division,  which  continued  till  1833,  into  tlie 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Tertiary.  But  as 
early  as  1828,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles) 
Lyell  had  conceived  the  idea  that  tlie  Tertiary 
strata  might  be  classified  by  the  percentage 
of  extinct  species  of  shells  which  they  con- 
tained. He  found,  in  1829,  that  Deshayes,  of 
Paris,  had  independently  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  the  latter  geologist,  after 
comparing  3,000  fossil  with  5,000  living  shells, 
intimated  that  in  the  Lower  Tertiary  strata 
about  3$  per  cent,  of  the  species  were  identical 
with  recent  ones ;  in  the  Middle  Tertiary  about 
17  per  cent.  ;  in  the  Upper  Tertiary,  in  the 
oldest  beds  35  to  50,  and  in  the  more  mo- 
dern ones  90  to  95  per  cent.  To  these  three 
Lyell  gave  the  names  Eocene,  Miocene,  and 
Pliocene  respectively,  words  which  have  since 
gained  universal  currency.  The  foregoing  per- 
centages are  now  known  to  be  only  approxi- 
mately accurate.  Next  the  newer  Pliocene 
beds  were  called  by  Lyell  Pleistocene  (q.v.),  a 
name  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Post  Ter- 
tiary, and  Oligocene  (q.v.)  was  proposed  by 
Beyrich  for  beds  intercalated  between  the 
Eocene  and  the  Miocene.  A  gap,  as  yet  only 
partially  tilled,  occurs  between  the  Chalk 
and  the  Eocene.  This  gap  has  been  utilised 
to  draw  a  natural  line  between  the  Secondary 
and  the  Tertiary  beds.  It  probably  arose 
from  an  upheaval  of  the  sea-lied.  Thus,  with 
the  Eocene,  as  tlie  name  imports,  the  dawn  of 
the  present  system  of  things  began,  and  the 
f>erccntage  of  shell-species  shows  that  the 
transition  has  gone  on  without  stoppage  or 
hiatus  till  now.  [QUATERNARY,  RECENT.] 
In  the  United  States  marine  Tertiary  strata 
occur  somewhat  sparingly  along  the  Borders  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  states  bordering  th« 
Gulf;  also  in  the  Pacific  States.  But  (lie 
greatest  and  most  important  development 
occurs  in  "the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  com- 
prising great  lacustrine  deposits,  the  silted-tip 
beds  of  former  lakes  of  immense  extent.  These 
deposits  are  remarkable  for  their  richness  in 
fossil  remains,  many  of  them  types  of  former 
remarkable  mammals,  which  have  gone  far  to 
fill  up  the  gap  in  the  story  of  animal  evolution. 
Among  these  may  be  named  the  successive 


forms  of  the  equine  type,  from  its  four  and 
five-toed  ancestors  down  to  the  one-toed  modern 
horse. 

(2)  Of  time:  The  period  of  time  during 
which  the  Tertiary  strata  were  deposited. 
It  cannot  yet  be  measured  even  approximately. 
When  it  commenced,  England,  as  proved  by 
the  fruits  in  the  London  Clay  at  Sheppey,  was 
a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  country.  The  tem- 
perature fell  till  the  Newer  Pliocene,  by  \vhich 
time  the  climate  was  semi-arctic.  {GLACIAL- 
PERIOD.)  During  the  deposition  of  the  Ter- 
tiary, there  was  a  great  increase  of  land  both 
in  Europe  and  America. 

4.  Ornith.  (PI.) :  Tlie  tertials ;  wing-feathers 
having  their  origin  from  the  humerus.  They 
are  a  portion  of  the  quills.  They  are  not 
scapulars,  though  Cuvier  calls  them  by  this 
name  ;  nor  do  they  cover  the  scapulars.  Their 
use  is  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  the  body 
and  the  expanded  wing,  and  to  oppose  s 
broader  surface  of  resistance  to  the  air. 

tertiary-alcohols,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Alcohols  in  which  hydroxyl  is  united 
to  a  carbon  atom,  which  is  united  to  three 
other  carbon  atoms. 

tertiary-colours,  s.  pi. 

Art:  Colours  produced  by  the  mixtrre  of 
two  secondary  colours,  as  citrine,  russet,  or 
olive.  [TERTIARY,  B.  II.  1.] 

tertiary  era,  epoch,  or  period,  «. 

[TERTIARY,  II.  3.] 

tertiary  formation,  s.  [TERTIARY,  II.  3.) 
tertiary-syphilis,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  name  given  to  symptoms  some- 
times appearing  in  syphilis  after  the  primary 
and  secondary  maladies  have  passed  away. 
They  are  rupia,  deep-seated  tubercles  and 
ulcers  on  the  skin,  destructive  ulceration  of 
the  soft  palate,  the  pharynx,  the  tongue,  &c., 
with  periostitis,  nodosis,  caries,  and  necrosis 
in  the  bones,  and  gummata  in  various  organs. 

ter  ti  ate  (ti  as  shl),  v.t.  [Lat.  tertiat-um, 
sup.  of  tertio  =  to  do  tlie  third  day ;  iertius  = 
third.] 

*  1.  To  do  for  the  third  time. 
2.  To  examine,  as    the   thickness   of  the 
metal  at  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  ;  or,  in  general, 
to    examine    the  thickness  of   ordnance,   in 
order  to  ascertain  its  strength. 

ter'-ti-um  quid  (ti  as  shl),  phr.  [Lat.]  A 
third  something  in  addition  to  two  others, 
what  this  something  is  being  left  indefinite. 

*  ter'-ti-um  sal  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.  -  third 
salt.] 

Old  Chem. :  A  neutral  salt,  as  being  the 
product  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  making  a 
third  substance  different  from  either. 

Ter-tul-11-an-ist,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  follower  of  Tertullian, 
whose  full  Latin  name  was  Quintus  Septimus 
Florens  Tertullianus.  He  flourished  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century.  About  the  year  200  he  be- 
came a  Montanist.  He  was  at  first  a  rhetori- 
cian, but  after  his  conversion  was  ordained  a 
Presbyter.  Whether  he  returned  to  the  Catho- 
lic church  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  was  held  in 
great  veneration  till  his  death.  He  composed 
many  works,  and  was  the  earliest  of  the 
Latin  ecclesiastical  writers.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  genius,  but  gloomy  and  fanatical.  A 
sect  calling  themselves  Tertullianists  existed 
at  Carthage  in  the  fifth  century,  but  their 
connexion  with  the  Christian  father  Tertullian 
is  very  obscure. 

ter-ttn'-9l-us,  s.  [Lat.  ter  =  thrice,  and 
uncia  =  an  ounce.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  An  ancient  Roman  coin, 
weighing  three  ounces,  the  fourth  part  ol 
the  as. 

ter-u-te'-rd,  ».  [Native  name  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Called  in  Paraguay  teten.  Both  are 
from  the  notes  of  the  bird.] 

Ornith. :  Vanellus  cayanensis ;  the  Cayenne 
Sandpiper  of  Latham,  described  by  Azartv. 
It  is  very  common  in  parts  of  South  America. 
It  approaches*tbe  European  lapwing  in  its 
size,  its  tuft,  and  in  the  general  tone  of  its 
colours ;  but  it  stands  higher,  and  is  armed 
with  a  spur  at  the  folds  of  the  wing.  Its 
eggs,  which  are  often  deposited  on  the  baie 
ground  in  October  or  November,  are  four  or 
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fewer,  of  a  clear  olive  colour  marbled  with 
black,  and  are  esteemed  a  delicacy,  like  those 
of  the  plover  in  England. 

•  ter-y,  a.    [TEARY.] 

terz'-a  ri'-ma  (z  as  ts),  s.  [Ital.  =  third  or 
triple"  rhyme.]  A  peculiar  and  complicated 
system  of  versification,  borrowed  by  the  early 
Italian  poets  from  the  troubadours.  It  was 
used  by  Byron  in  his  Prophecy  of  Dante. 

terz  et  -to  (z  as  ts),  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  short  composition,  piece,  or 
movement  for  three  performers. 

tSsch-e-mach'-er-ite,  *.  [After  B.  P. 
Teschemacher,  who  first  announced  it;  sutf. 
•ite  (.Win.).] 

Min. :  A  native  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
occurring  both  in  crystals  and  massive  in 
guano  deposits.  Crystal  system  not  ascer- 
tained. Hardness,  1-5;  sp.  gr.  1-45;  colour, 
yellowish  to  white.  Compos.  :  ammonia, 
32-9;  carbonic  acid,  55 '7  ;  water,  11-4=100, 
yielding  the  formula  (|NH4O  +  >HO)CO2. 

te"sch'-in-ite,  tesch'-en-ite,  s.  [After 
Tescliin  or  Teschen,  Moravia,  where  first 
found  ;  suff.  -ite,  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  variable  pro- 
portions of  a  plagioclase  felspar,  fresh  nephe- 
line,  augite,  and  hornblende,  with  some 
ilmenite  and  apatite. 

TSsh'-6  La  ma,  s.    [See  def.] 

Corn-par.  Rdig.  :  The  abbot  of  the  great 
monastery  at  Krashis  Lunpo  ;  one  of  the  great 
Lain  is,  the  other  being  the  Dalai  Lama,  who 
has  the  political  supremacy.  When  either 
dit-s  it  is  necessary  for  the  other  to  ascertain 
in  whose  body  the  celestial  being  whose  out- 
ward form  lias  been  dissolved  has  been  pleased 
acsiin  to  incarnate  himself.  For  that  purpose 
the  names  of  all  the  male  children  born  just 
after  the  death  of  the  deceased  Grand  Lama 
are  laid  before  his  survivor,  who  choses  three 
out  ct  the  whole  number.  Their  names  are 
insciibed  on  tablets  and  put  into  a  casket, 
whence  one.  is  selected  by  the  abbots  of  the 
great  monasteries  to  fill  the  place  of  the  dead 
L.tni.1.  The  Tesho  Lama  is  often  called  Pant- 
Rhea  Rinpotshe  (the  Glorious  Teacher). 

*  tSa-sar-a-dSc'-ad,  ».     [Gr.  reWope*  (tea- 
tares)  •=.  four,  and  St KO.  (deka)  —  ten.]   A  group 
of  fourteen  individuals  ;  an  aggregate  of  four- 
teen. 

tea  sel-a'-ta,  *.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  tes- 
tellatus  =  tesselated.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-order  of  Crinoidea,  in  which 
the  radial  plates  of  the  calyx  are  immovably 
joined  together  without  articulation. 

tes  sel  at  ed,  tes -sel  lat-ed,  a.    [Tea- 

8ELLAK.  I 

1.  ,0rd.  Fang. :  Formed-by  inlaying  different- 
ly coloured  materials  in  little  squares,  triangles, 
or  other  geometrical  figures,  or  by  mosaic 
work  ;  especially  applied  to  a  pavement  com- 
posed of  square  dies  or  tessi.-r.i-  made  of  baked 
clay  or  stone,  generally  of  various  colours, 
ami  forming  regular  figures.    It  was  much  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients,  and  Roman  remains 
furnish  a  large  niinilx-r  of  these  specimens  of 
art.     It  is  still  much  in  vogue  in  the  East, 
particularly  at  Damascus. 

"  A  cnhhiet  so  variously  infold :  inch  a  piece  of 
dlvn  <iH-tl  inowlck  ;  such  a  trtv  a'vd  [nvement  with- 
out cement. '— Biirkej  American  Taxation. 

2.  lint. :   Having  ;-|ie  colours  arranged  in 
8in.il!   squares,   no  UK  to    have  some   resem- 
blance to  a  tesselated  pavement;  variegated 
by  squares  ;  chequered. 

tesselated-tlle,  .?.  A  tile  made  of  clay 
of  a  particular  colour,  or  mixed  with  colour' 
in_'  matters  and  formed  into  flat  cakes  by  cut- 
tii i','  or  pressing,  and  used  for  making  a  tes- 
selated pavement. 

tes  sol  a  tion,  tes-scl  la  tion,  s.    [TES- 

8ELATKD.  ] 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  operation  of  making 
tesselated  work. 

2.  Tesselated  or  mosaic  work. 

t$S  se-lite,  s.  [Lnt.  te/i»e(ra)  =  a  die,  a  cnbe, 
an  I  Gr.  AiOos  (litkot)  =  a  stone;  Ger.  teuelU.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  apophyllite  (q.v.)  occur- 
rinx  in  short  square  prisms  resembling  rubes, 
and  exhibiting  a  tessHnted  wtnicture  with 
polarised  light.  Found  in  the  Faroe  Islands. 


tes'-seHa,  s.    [TESSERA.] 

tes  -sel-lar,  a.  [Lat.  tessella  =  a  small,  square 
piece" of  stone,  diniin.  from  tessera  •=.  a  squared 
piece,  a  die.]  Formed  with  tesserae  or  in 
squares. 

tes'-ser-a  (pi.  tes  -ser-w),  s.    [Lat.]   [TES- 

SELLAK.] 

1.  A  small  cubical  or  other  geometrical 
form  of  marble,  earthenware,  ivory,  glass,  &c., 
used  for  tesselated  pavements,  ornamenting 
walls,  &c.  ;  coloured  tiles  or  bricks,  usually 
cubical,  laid  in  patterns,  as  a  mosaic  pavement. 

*2.  A  small  piece  of  wood,  bone,  or  metal, 
used  as  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  theatres 
in  ancient  Rome,  or  as  a  certificate  given  to 
gladiators,  containing  their  names,  that  of 
the  consul,  and  the  day  on  which  they  had 
won  their  distinction  in  the  circus. 

*  tes-ser-a'-ic,  *  tes-ser-a'-ick,  a.    [TES- 
SERA.]    Diversified  by  tessera  or  squares; 
tessellated. 

"  Some  of  the  tetteraick  work  of  the  Romans  haa 
lately  been  dug  up."— Sir  B.  Atkunt :  History  of  Glou- 
cester. (1712.) 

tes  -ser-al,  a.  [Lat.  tessera  =  &  square,  a 
dice,  a  cube.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
tessene ;  tesselated. 

2.  CrystaU. :  Related  to  the  tessera!  or  cubic 
system. 

tesseral  system,  s. 

CrystaU. :  The  Cubic-system  (q.v.). 

*  tes-ser-ar'-i-an,  a.    [Lat.  tessera  =  a  die.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  gambling :  as,  the  tesser- 
arian  art. 

tes'  su-lar,  a.    [TESSELAR.] 

CrystaU. :  Relating  to  the  cube  or  having 
equal  axes  like  the  cube  ;  tesseral. 

teat  (I),  *  teste,  s.  [O.  Fr.  test  (Fr.  tit)  =  a 
test ;  O.  Fr.  teste  —  a  skull ;  Fr.  tile  =  a  head ; 
Lat.  testa  =  a  piece  of  dried  clay,  a  tile,  a 
brick.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  • 

*  1.  A  potsherd. 

"  Then  wag  the  teste  or  poUherd,  the  hrasse,  golde. 
A  »yluer  redacte  into  duste." — Joye:  Expoiicion  of 
Daniel,  ch.  a 

2.  A  vessel  used  in  refining  gold  and  silver ; 
a  cupel  (q.v.). 

3.  Examination  by  the  cupel;  hence,  any 
critical  trial  and  examination  ;  trial. 

"  Thou  hast  strangely  stood  the  ttit." 

Shakeiji. :  Tempett,  it. 

4.  A  means  of  trial :  as,  To  offer  money  as  a 
test  of  one's  integrity. 

*o.  Testimony,  evidence. 

"  To  vouch  this  fa  no  proof. 
Without  more  wider  and  more  overt  text." 

Sliaktsp. :  Othello,  1.  S. 

6.  That  with  which  anything  is  compared 
for  proof  of  genuineness  ;  a  standard. 

"At  once  the  source,  and  end.  and  trit  of  art." 
Pape :  L'ttay  on  Criticitm.  73. 

7.  Means  of  discrimination  ;  ground  of  ad- 
mission or  exclusion. 

"  Our  penal  laws  no  sons  of  yours  admit. 
Our  tat  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit. " 

llr/iUcn  :  Ilin  i  t  fantiitr,  ill.  880. 

*8.  Judgment,  discrimination,  distinction. 

"  Who  could  excel,  when  few  c.-in  make  a  tent 
Betwixt  indifferent  writing  >ui<l  the  Ix-st?" 

ftryden.    ITortd.) 

9.  An  apparatus  for  proving  ]>etroleum 
and  similar  hydrocarbon  oils  by  ascertaining 
the  temperature  at  which  they  evolve  explo- 
sive vapours. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  [TESTA]. 

2.  Chem. :  Any  substance  employed  to  bring 
about  a  chemical  change  in  a  compound,  with 
the  view  of  detecting  one  or  more  of  its  con- 
stituents.   The  change  may  be  one  of  colour, 
precipitation,  heat,  evolution  of  giis,  &c.   This 
term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  examina- 
tion by  the  polaviscope  ami  blow-pipe,  thus: 
the  polariscope-test,  the  blowpii>c-test.     UlE- 
AOENT.  ] 

3  Mftall. :  A  cupcling-hearth  used  in  a  re- 
flning-furnaoe  where  lend  is  separated  fn>m 
silver  on  a  liirge  scale.  The  t<-st  is  an  oval 
iron  frame  containing  a  basin-shaped  mass  of 
powdered  bone-ash,  which  is  brought  to  a 
consistence  by  a  nolutioi.  of  pe;irlnsri.  The 
test  is  fixed  us  a  cupeling-hearth  in  the  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  and  is  subjected  to  a  blast 


from  a  tuyere,  which  removes  the  floating 
oxide  of  silver  and  furnishes  oxygen  tor  its 
elimination  from  the  alloy  under  treatment. 

4.  Sugar-man. :  The  proof  or  condition  of  a 
syrup. 

5.  Zoology : 

(1)  The  shell  of  any  of  the  Mollusca. 

(2)  The  calcareous  case  of  Echinodermata. 

(3)  The  thick  leathery  tunic  of  Tunicata. 

(4)  The  shell  immersed  in  the  sarcode  of  a 
Foraminifer. 

Test  Act,  «. 

English  History : 

1.  An  Act  passed  in  1563  by  which  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  ab- 
juration of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope, 
was  exacted  from  all  holders  of  office,  lay  or 
spiritual,  within  the  realm,  except  peers. 

"  But  the  Test  Act  placed  the  magistracy  in  Protest- 
ant hands  and,  as  Elizabeth  passed  from  iudiffeieuc* 
to  suspiciou,  and  from  suspicion  to  terror,  she  no 
1   longer  chose  to  restrain  the  bigotry  around  her." — 
Oreen  :  Short  Bittory.  p.  40L 

2.  An  Act,  2  Car.  II.,  c.  2,  passed  in  1678, 
by  which  it   was  enacted  th;it   all    persons 
holding  any  important  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary,  under  the  crown,  or  receiving  money 
therefrom,   should  take  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance and  supremacy,  subscribe  a  declaration 
against   transubstantiation,   and  receive  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  Established  Church.     It  was 
repealed  in  1828,  by  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  17. 

test-cock,  s. 

Sttam.-eng. :  A  small  cock  fitted  to  the  top 
or  bottom  of  a  cylinder  for  clearing  it  of  water. 

test-furnace,  s. 

Metall. :  One  form  of  refining  furnace  for 
treating  argentiferous  alloy,  such  as  that  of 
lead  rich  in  silver. 

test-glass,  s.  A  glass  vessel  of  conical 
or  cylindrical  torm,  having  a  foot  and  some- 
times a  beak;  used  for  holding  chemical 
solutions. 

test-lines,  s.  pi. 

Microscopy :  The  lines  on  a  test-plate  q.v.X 
Generally  called,  from  their  inventor,  Kobert  o 
test-lines. 

test-mixer,  s.  A  tall  cylindrical  bottle 
having  a  wide  foot  and  provided  with  a 
stopper.  It  is  graduated  into  100  or  more 
equal  parts,  commencing  at  the  bottom,  and 
is  used  in  preparing  test-alkalies,  test-acids, 
and  similar  solutions,  by  diluting  them  dov.'u 
to  the  required  strength. 

test-object,  s. 

Microscopy  (PI.) :  Microscopic  objects  used 
to  determine  the  value  of  object  glasses  :  that 
is,  to  determine  their  magnifying,  defining, 
and  penetrating  power,  and  their  corrective 
adaptation. 

test-paper,  s. 

1.  Chem. :   Unsized  paper  dipped  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  a  vegetable  colouring 
matter,  which  changes  colour  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  solution. 
[LITMUS-PAPER,  TURMERIC-PAPER.] 

2.  Law:  An  instrument  admitted  as  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison  for  handwriting. 

test- plate, «. 

L  Chem. :  A  glass  slip  used  in  stirring  testa, 
2.   Microscopy:  A  finely-ruled  glass  plate 

used  in  testing  the  power  and  defining  quality 

of  microscopes. 

test-pump,  *.  A  force-pump  for  testing 
the  strength  of  boilers,  tubes,  and  other 
hollow  articles  by  hydraulic  preshuie.  It  ia 
provided  with  a  gauge  for  showing  (he 
pressure  in  pounds  applied  to  the  square  inch. 

test-spoon,  s.  A  small  spoon  used  for 
taking  up  small  quantities  of  powders,  fluxes, 
&c.  Used  in  Mow-pipe  or  chemical  experi- 
ments. The  handle  may  be  used  as  a  spatula. 

test  stirrer,  «.  A  round  glass  rod, 
having  one  end  point. -.1  for  dropping  tests, 
and  the  other  end  rounded. 

test  tube, «. 

1.  Chem. :  A  narrow  tubo  from  three  to  six 
inches  In  length,  closed  at  one  end,  made  of 
very  thin  glass,  and  furnished  with  a  smooth 
lip. 

2.  A  chlorometer  (q.v.). 


boil,  boy;  po~ut,  J6^1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     11115. 
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•  test  (2),  *.    [Lat  testis  =  a  witness.) 

1.  A  witness. 

"  Who  were  (ur  the  man  suretie  tetto  of  that  dede." 
—Bernert :  fraatart  ;  CronycU,  »ul  ii..  ch.  cci. 

2.  Inspection,  oversight,  superintendence. 
"  In  bis  publication  lie  urged  the  notoriounness  of 

the  (act  HS  a  thin.;  n.it  feigned,  not  private.  1m:  done 
at  noon  il.iy  under  the  f«-Jf  of  competent  MRSML  — 
Apt  ru«tor  :  Kule  o/  Cvntcimce,  bk.  i..  ch.  iv. 

t8rt(l),  r.«.    [TEST  (1),*.] 

L  Ord,  Lang. :  To  put  to  the  test ;  to  try  ; 
to  prove  the  genuineness  or  truth  of  by  ex- 
perini"iit,  or  by  some  fixed  principle  or 
8tan.la.--l ;  to  comparo.  with  a  standard. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  To  examine  by  the  application  of 
•onie  reagent. 

2.  Ifetall. :  To  refine  as  gold  or  silver,  by 
means  of  lead,  in  a  test,  by  the  destruction, 
vitrification,  or  scoriticatiou  of  all  extraneous 
matter. 

test  (2),  r.t.  A  i.  [Lat.  tester  =  to  bear  witness, 
to  testify,  to  Attest ;  f«*tu  =  a  witness.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  attest  and  date :  as,  A  docu- 
ment tested  on  such  and  such  a  day. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  will  or  testament. 
(Scotch.) 

tes  ta  (pi.  tes'-tw),  *•  [Lat.  =  a  brick,  a 
tile,  a  shell.] 

Bot. :  The  integuments  of  a  seed,  or  the 
outer  integument  as  distinguished  froin  the 
Inner  one,  or  legmen.  Called  also  the  Primine 
(q.v.). 

test  a  ble,  o.    [Lat.  testabilis,  fr<-m  Jettor  = 
to  testify,  to  publish  one's  will.] 
Law: 

1.  Ccpable  of  being  devised  or  given  by  will. 

2.  Capable  of  witnessing  at  of  being  wit- 
nessed. 

ttes  ta  -9e-a  (or  9  »a  rJ»X  «.  pi.  [Neut.  pi. 
of  Lat.  Untactus  =  coveved  with  a  shell,  testa- 
ceous, from  testa  —  a  shell.] 

Zool. :  A  tent,  fonnerly  used  as  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  more  modern  Con- 
chifera  (q.v.).  Linnaeus  made  the  'I  estacea  an 
order  of  his  class  Vermes,  and  Cuvier  applied 
the  term  to  a  division  of  his  Acephala  (q.v.). 

tea  ta  -ce  an  (or  9ean  as  shaii),  a.  &  *. 

IT  ESTACEA.]" 

A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  relating  to  the  Testacea. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Aj.y  individual  belonging  to 
the  Testacea  (q.v.> 

fc&«  ta-feT-la,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
-wta"(q.v.).] 

Zool.  <t  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Limacidae 
(q.v.),  with  three  recent  species,  from  the 
Bouth  of  Europe,  the  Canary  Isles,  and 
Britain.  Shell  small  and  ear-shaped,  placed 
at  hinder  extremity  of  the  body,  which  is 
elongated,  broadest  behind,  tapering  towards 
the  head.  The  species  are  subterranean  in 
haliit,  feeding  on  earthworms,  and  visiting  the 
surface  only  at  night.  During  the  winter 
and  in  long  periods  of  drought  they  form  a 
sort  of  cocoon  in  the  ground  by  the  exudation 
of  mucus  ;  if  this  he  broken  away  the  animal 
may  be  seen  in  it*  thin,  opaque,  white  mantle, 
which  rapidly  contracts  till  it  extends  but  a 
little  way  beyond  the  margin  of  the  shelL 
Fossil  species  two,  from  Tertiary  strata. 

t*s  ta  ce  6g  ra  phy,  tes-ta  96-6!- 
6-gy,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Uttacea,  and  Gr. 
ypaifra  (jptipAd)  =  to  write,  or  Aoyos  (logos)  = 
a  word,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of  testaceous 
molluscs;  conchology. 

tes  ta  96  ous    (or   ceous   as   shus),    a. 

ITKSTACEA.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  shells ;  con- 
sisting of  a  hard  shell ;  having  a  hard  con- 
tinuous shell. 


IL    Bot.  it  Entom.  :  Brownish-yellow,  the 
colour  of  unglazed  earthenware. 

t  testaceous  animals,  s.  pL 
Zool. :  Animals  with  shells  typically  of  a 
strong  kind,  as  in  the  oyster,  as  distinguished 
from  crustaceons  shells,  which  are  thinner 
and  articulated,  as  in  the  lobster.  Spec.,  the 
Testacea  (q.v.). 


'testaceous  medicines,  testa- 
ceous-powders, S.  I'l. 

Pharm. :  Medicines  or  powders  prepared 
from  the  shells  of  testaceous  animals. 

test'-a-cjf,  s.    [Bug.  testu(te);  -cy.] 

Law:  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
testate,  or  of  leaving  a  valid  testament  or 
will  at  death. 

test  a  ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  testamentum 
=  a  thing  declared,  a  last  will,  from  tester  = 
to  bo  a  witness  to,  to  testify  ;  test  is  =  a 
witness  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital.  testamento.] 

1.  Law :  A  solemn  authentic  instrument  in 
writing,  by  which  a  person  delarcs  his  will  as 
to  the  disposal  of  his  property  after  his  death ; 
a  will  (q.v.).     When  drawn  by  a  solicitor,  it 
commences  with  the  formula :  This  is  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  ... 

"  Every  person  has  full  power  and  liberty  to  make  a 
will,  that  ii  not  under  some  siwcial  prohibition  by 
law  or  custom,  which  prohibitions  are  principally 
upon  three  accounts :  for  want  of  mitlicient  discretion  ; 
for  want  of  sufficient  liberty  and  free  will;  and  on 
account  of  their  criminal  conduct.  No  testament  is  of 
any  eilect  till  after  the  death  of  the  testator;  and 
hence  it  follows  that  testaments  may  lie  avoided  three 
ways :  (1)  If  made  l>y  a  person  labouring  under  any  of 
the  incapacities  before  mentioned  ;  (2)  by  making 
another  testament  of  a  later  date ;  and  (3|  by  cancel- 
ling or  revoking  it.  For,  though  I  make  a  last  will 
ana  ttsttiment  irrevocable  in  the  strongest  words,  yet 
I  am  at  liberty  to  revoke  it :  because  my  0*11  act  or 
words  cannot  alter  the  disposition  of  law,  so  as  to 
make  that  irrevocable  which  is  in  its  own  nature 
revocable;  (4)  marriage  also  U  an  express  revoca- 
tion of  a  prior  will."— Blaclatone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  28. 

2.  17.  S.  Law:    In    the    United    States   the 
general  principles  of  the  law  relating  to  wills 
are  chiefly  of  English  origin,  though  in  the 
different  states  there  are  varying  provisions  as 
to  the  forms  requisite  in  making  a  vill,  the 
appointment  of  executors,  &c.     There  are  also 
varied  requirements  concerning  signature,  and 
the  steps   necessary  to  revoke  a  will,  or  to 
make   changes  in   its    provisions.      Registry 
is  necessary,  the  will   being  held  subject  to 
examination.     In  Scotland  a  testament  cau 
only  convey   personal   or   movable   property. 
To  convey  real-estate  the  will  must  have  the 
form  of  a  deed  having  a  present  operation. 

3.  Biblical  Criticism,  Thcol,  A  Ord.  Lang. : 
The  rendering  of  Gr.  6ia#rj/o)  (diatlieke)  =  a 
will ;  a  covenant,  applied  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
testants together  constitute  the  whole  Bible. 
[BiBLE,  A.  3.]     Sometimes  the  word  Testa- 
ment is  used  alone,  when  it  means  the  New 
as  distinguished  from  the  Old  Testament. 

test  a-ment'-al,  a.  [Eng.  testament;  -al.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  testament  or  will ; 
testamentary. 

test-a-ment'-a-r&  o.  [Lat.  testamentariws  ; 
Fr.  testamentaire  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  testamenbtrio.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  will  or  to  wills. 

"  This  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  testamentary  cause* 
ii  a  peculiar  constitution  of  this  island."— Blaclatone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7. 

2.  Bequeathed  by  will  or  testament. 

"  How  many  tettamentarii  charities  have  been  de- 
feated by  the  negligence  or  fraud  of  executors ;  by  the 
suppression  of  a  will ;  the  subornation  of  witnesses, 
or  the  corrupt  sentence  of  a  judge  !"— Attertury. 

3.  Done,  or  appointed  by,  or  founded  on  a 
last    will  or  testament :   as,   a    testamentary 
guardian— that  is,  a  guardian  appointed  by 
testament  or  will. 

testamentary  causes,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Proceedings  in  the  Probate  Court  re- 
lating to  the  probation  and  validity  of  wills 
and  intestacies  of  personal  property. 

testamentary-guardian,  s. 

Law :  A  guardian  appointed  by  a  father's 
will  over  his  child  by  12  Car.  II.,  c,  24. 

*  test   a-men  ta -tion,  s.     [TESTAMENT.] 
The  act  or  power  of  giving  by  will. 

"  By  this  law  the  right  of  tettnmentation  is  taken 
away,  which  tin  iuferiour  tenures  had  always  en- 
joyed."— Tracti  on  the  Popery  Lava. 

*  test  a-ment-ize,  v.i.      [Eng.   testament; 
-ize.]    To  make  a  wilL 

"  Welsh  Bishops  in  that  age  might  not  trttamentizt 
without  Royal  assent."— Gutter :  Worthies,  ii.  388. 

tes-ta  -mur,  ».  [Lat.  =  we  testify.]  A  cer- 
tificate given  to  a  student  of  an  English  nni- 
vei-sity,  certifying  that  he  has  successfully 
passed  an  examination.  So  called  from  the 
opening  words. 

"Martin  of  Trinity  had  got  his  tettamur.-— B.  Kings- 
ley :  Kavmihor,  ch.  xiv. 


*  test'-ate,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  testatus,  pa   par.  of 
tenlor  =  to  bear  witness,  to  make  a  will.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  duly  made  and  left  » 
will. 

"  By  the  canon  law.  the  bishop  had  the  lawful  dis- 
tribution of  the  goods  of  persons  dying  teitatt  and) 
intestate,"— Ayliffe. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  has  duly  made  and 
left  a  will. 

*  tes  ta  -tion.  *.    [1'At  testatio,  from  testatui, 
pa.  par.  of  tester  =  to  bear  witness.]    A  wit- 
nessing or  bearing  witness. 

"  How  clear  a  tettntinn  have  the  inspired  prophet* 
of  God  given  of  old  to  this  truth."— Bp.  Hall :  Satan't 
fiery  Darts  Quenched. 

tes -ta'-tor,  s.  [Lat ;  Fr.  testateur.]  One  who 
makes  and  leaves  a  will  or  testament. 

"  He  bringeth  arguments  from  the  love  or  good-will 
which  always  the  testator  bore  him."— Hooker. 

tes-ta'-trix,  s.  [Lat.,  fern,  of  testator.]  A 
woman  who  makes  and  leaves  a  will  or  testa- 
ment. 

tes-ta -turn  (pi.  tSs-ta'-ta),  s.  [Lat. ,  neut. 
sing,  of  testatus,  pa.  par.  of  testor  =  to  witness.! 
Law:  One  of  the  clauses  of  an  English 
deed,  including  a  statement  of  the  considera- 
tion-money and  of  the  receipt  thereof.  Called 
also  the  witnessing  or  operative  clause. 

tes'-te,  s.  [Lat.,  ablat.  sing,  of  testis  =  a  wit- 
ness.] 

Law :  The  witnessing  clause  of  a  writ  or 
other  precept  which  expresses  the  date  of  ito 
issue.  (Wlmrton.) 

tes  -ter  (1),  »  tes  tar,  *  tes  tere,  *  tees- 
ter,  *  tes  -  tern,  *  tes  -  tourn,  s.  [A 

shortened  and  corrupted  form  of  lesion,  tes- 
toon  (q.v.) ;  O.  Fr.  testiere  =  a  kind  of  head- 
piece, from  teste  (Fr.  tete)  =  a  head.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  L  A  head-piece,  a  helmet 

"  Bheldes  bright,  tetteres  and  trappures." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T .  2.BOL 

*  2.  Originally  the  name  applied  to  the  new 
coins  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  as  bearing  the 
head  of  that  prince  ;   afterwards  applied  to 
the  brass  coins  covered  with  silver  first  struck 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.     The  name  was 
also  given  to  shillings  and  sixpences,  whe.ie» 
the  modern  slang  tizzy  =  a  sixpence. 

"  Hold,  there's  a  tester  for  thee. "—Shakesji. :  I  Henry 

jr.,  iii.  a. 

3.  The  square  canopy  over  a  four-post  bed- 
etead. 

"  He  then  an  iron  net  prepar'd. 
Which  he  to  the  bed's  tester  rear'd." 

J. ing  :  Art  of  Loot, 

n.  Arch. :  A  flat  canopy  over  a  pulpit  or 
tomb. 

te'st'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  test,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  tests,  tiies,  or  proves. 

*  tes-tere,  s.    [TESTER  (1),  *.] 

*  tes  -tern,  *  tes-tourn,  s.    [TESTER  (1).] 

*  tes' -tern,  v.t.     [TESTERN,  s.]     To  present 
with  a  tester  or  sixpence. 

"To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  yon  hav» 
tetternd  me.  —  Shttkesp. :  Tvx>  Gentlemen,  i. 

tes -tes,  s.  pi.    [Lat  testis.] 
Anat.  :  The  testicles  (q.v.). 

*  testes  muliebres,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  An  old  name  for  the  ovaries ;  from 
the  old  notion  that  semen  was  secreted  by 
females  as  well  as  by  males.  [SYNGENESIS.] 

tes-tl-Cle.  «.  [Fr.  testicule,  from  Lat.  testi- 
culiim,  a  ecus,  of  testiculus,  dimin.  from  testis  = 
a  testicle.] 

Anat. :  One  of  the  two  glands  which  secrete 
the  seminal  fluid  in  males. 

tes'-ti-c6nd,  a.  [Lat.  testis  =  a  testicle,  and 
condo  =  to  hide.] 

Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  animals  in  which 
the  testicles  are  abdominal,  as  in  the  Cetacea. 
(Worcester.) 

tes-tlc'-n-late,  tes-tfc'-n-lat-Sd,  tSs- 
tlc'-U-lar,  a.  [Lat.  testiculutus  =  having 
testicles.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  figure  of  two  oblong 
bodies,  as  the  roots  of  Orchis  mascula. 

*  tes  tic  u  lus  (pi.  tes-tlc'-n-li),  s.  [Lat, 
=  a  testicle.] 

Bot. :  Vaillant's  name  for  an  anther. 


£ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sure,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wol£  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub.  cure,  unite,  car,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  ee  =  e;  ey  =  »;  <iu  =  lew. 
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•tes-tl-ere,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  head-piece,  a 
helmet,  [TKSI-KB  (1).] 

"teV-tfto.  [O.  Fr.J  Testy,  wlf-willeU,  head- 
strong'. 

tes-tif  -i-cate,  i.  [Lat.  tettifltatut,  pa.  par. 
of  tutifictr  '=  to  testily  (q.v.).J 

Seo^j  /.a  ii' :  A  solemn  written  assertion,  not 
on  oath,  formerly  used  in  judicial  procedure. 

•  tes-tl-f  I  ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  testificatio,  from 
testificatui.   pa.  par.  of  testlficor  =  to  testify 
(q.v.).]    The  act  of  testifying  or  of  giving 
testimony  or  evidence. 

"Solemn  testiftcntinra  of  our  thankfull  sense."— 
Barrow :  fifrmnru,  voL  i..  »er.  8. 

•  t&S'-tl-il-ca-tpr,  *.    [Lat]    One  who  tes- 
tilies  ;  one  who  gives  evidence  or  witness  ;  a 
witness. 

tes'-tl-fi-er,  ».  [Eng.  testify;  -er.]  One 
who  testifies  ;  one  who  gives  testimony,  wit- 
ness, or  evidence. 

"The  authority  of  the  tfftijler  is  founded  upon  his 
ability  aiid  integrity."— Peartm  :  On  On  Creed,  Art  L 

fceV-tMy,  *tes  ti-fie,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.Fr.  testi- 
fter,  from  Lat.  testificor  =  to  bear  witness  : 
testis  =  a  witness,  and  facio  =  to  make  ;  Sp. 
testificar  ;  Ital.  testificare.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make  a  solemn  declaration,  written  or 
verbal,  to  establish  some  fact ;  to  give  testi- 
mony fur  the   purpose  of  communicating  to 
others  some  fact  not  known  to  them. 

"  The  said  council  tcttiflrd  under  their  hands,  that 
they  never  perswaded.  but  disapproved  of.  the  uiider- 
takiug."— Camdm :  Hittory  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

2.  To  bear  witness ;   to  bring   forward   a 
charge.    (Followed  by  against.) 

"  I  tettiflcd  againtt  them  In  the  day  wherein  they 
•old  provisions.  —iVe/wmiaA  xiiL  15. 

II.  I-"tf":  To  make  a  solemn  declaration 
under  oach  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or 
making  proof  of  some  fact  to  a  court  ;  to  give 
evidence  in  a  cause  depending  before  a  tribunal. 

to. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  To  affirm  or  declare  solemnly ;  to  bear 
witness  of ;  to  give  evidence  concerning ;  to 
attest. 

"  We  apeak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 
bare  Men:  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness."— John 
UL  U. 

*2.  To  publish  and  declare  freely  and 
openly. 

"  Tettifging  both  to  the  Jew>.  and  also  to  the  Greeks, 
repentance  towards  God.  and  faith  towards  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ' '— Acti  xx.  21. 

IL  Law.  To  affirm  or  declare  upon  oath 
before  a  tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing or  proving  some  fact. 

t&st  i-ljf.  adv.  [Eng.  testy;  -ly.]  In  a  testy 
manner ;  fretfully,  peevishly. 

tes  ti  mo  nl  al,    *tes  tl-mo-nl-alL,  a. 

&  ».     (O.  Fr.  testimonial  =  a.  testimonial,  from 
Lat.  teatimoniolit  —  bearing  witness.] 
•A.  At  adjective: 

1.  Relating   to    or  containing  testimony ; 
testifying. 

'•  A  clerk  does  not  exhibit  to  the  bishop  letters 
•imive  'H  rUimonial,  testifying  his  good  behaviour." 
—Ay'ife :  Parergon. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  testimonial ;  intended 
aa,  or  taking  the  place  of  a  testimonial.  [B.  3.] 

'•  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  will  be  offered  a  ttttimoniai 
tinner." -Standard.  Aug.  s»,  1MI,  p.  4. 

B.  A  i  substantive  : 

*  1.  A  testimony  ;  evidence,  witness,  proof. 

"Aslgne  and  eolemne  ttnti'-ioniall  of  the  religious 
Observance  which  they  curried  respectively  to  the 
whole  element  of  fire.'  — /'.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  61&, 

2.  A  certificate  or  writing  giving  favourable 
testimony  concerning  the  character  or  good 
conduct  of  Dome  )>ers<>n  ;  a  certillCHte  of  one's 
qualifications,  or  of  the  worth  or  value  of 
anything. 

3.  A  gift  in  the  shape  of  money,  plate, 
portrait,  or  the  like,  rais°d  by  subscription 
anil  presented  to  *  person  in  acknowledgment 
of  services  rendered  by  him,  or  as  a  token  of 
respect  for  his  worth  ;  or,  if  raised  after  his 
death,  taking  the  form  of  a  monument,  en- 
dowment, or  the  like. 

testimonial-proof,  i. 

vh'iJ  Law  :  Parole  evidence. 


*  tesrtl-mo-nl-al-ize,  "  tes-ti-md-nl- 
al-ise,  i-.t.  [tug.  testimonial;  -iz«.]  To  pre- 
sent with  a  testimonial. 


tes  -ti-mon-jf,  «.     [Lat.  ttstixumium,  from 
tutis  =  a.  witness  ;  O.  Fr.  Utmoing;  Fr.  timoin; 
Sp.  ft  Ital.  tettiiiwnio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A    solemn   declaration    or   affirmation, 
written  or  verbal,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  or  proving  some  fact ;  a  state- 
ment or  statements  made  to  prove  or  com- 
municate some  fact.     Testimony,  in  judicial 
proceedings,  must  be  under  oath  or  affirmation. 

*2.  The  act  of  bearing  witness;  open  at- 
testation ;  profession. 

"  Thou  ...  for  the  testimony  of  truth  has  borne 
Universal  reproach."  Hilton :  P.  L.,  vi.  33. 

3.  A  statement  or  declaration  of  facts  ;  re- 
presentation, declaration,  evidence,  witness. 

"The  difficulty  is,  when  tet'imoniet  contradict 
common  experience."— Locke:  Sum.  Cndtrttand..  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  xlv. 

4.  Proof,  attestation  ;  support  of  a  state- 
ment made. 

5.  Anything  equivalent  to  a  declaration  or 
protest ;  manifestation. 

••  Shake  off  the  dust  under  your  feet  for  a  testimony 
against  theiu.'-Jfort  vi.  U. 

IL  Scripture : 

L  The  two  tables  of  the  law. 
"  Thou  shalt  put  Into  this  ark  the  ttttimony  which 
I  shall  give  the*."— Exodul  xxv.  16. 

2.  Divine  revelation  generally ;  the  word  of 
God ;  the  Scriptures. 

"  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise 
the  simple. "-Psalm  xix.  7. 

If  For  the  difference  between  testimony  and 
evidence,  see  EVIDENCE. 

H  Perpetuation  of  Testimony:  IPEBPETUA- 
TION,  HJ. 

•  tes'  -  ti  -  mdn  -  &  v.t.    [TISTIMONY,  *.]   To 
witness,  to  attest. 

"  Let  him  be  but  textimonled  in  his  own  bringings 
forth.  Hiid  he  shall  appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a 
statesman,  and  a  soldier."— Shaken. :  Jlnuure  for 
Measure,  ill  2. 

test' -  i  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  testy;  •ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  testy ;  peevishness, 
fretfulness,  moroseness. 

"  M>  mother,  having  power  of  his  tostineu,  shall 
turn  all  iuto  my  commendations."— Shalcttp. :  Cym- 
oeline.  ir.  L 

t^st  -ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  e.    [TEST  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verl»)i 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  one  who  tests  or 
proves  ;  the  act  of  applying  a  test ;  proof, 
trial,  assay. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :  [ANALYSIS,  II.  2.]. 

2.  MetalL  :  The  operation  of  refining  large 
quantities  of  gold  or  silver  by  means  of  lead 
in  the  vessel  called  a  test ;  cupellation. 

testing-slab,  s.  A  square  plate  of  white 
glazed  porcelain,  having  cup-shaped  depres- 
sions for  containing  liquids  to  be  examined 
which  give  coloured  precipitates. 

t£st   Ing  (2),  pr.  par.  or  a.    (Trarr  (2),  v.] 
testing-clause,  «. 

Scots  Law :  The  clause  in  a  formal  written 
deed  or  instrument  by  which  it  is  authenti- 
cated according  to  the  form  of  law.  It  consists 
essentially  of  the  name  and  designation  of  the 
writer,  the  number  of  pages  of  which  the 
deed  consists,  the  names  and  designations  of 
the  witnesses,  the  name  a  id  designation  of 
the  person  who  penned  <  ne  deed,  and  the 
date  and  place  of  signing. 

•  tes  ton.  •  teVtoon'  (1),  "  tes  tone'  (1), 

i.  (O.  Fr.  teston  =  a  coin  worth  eijjhteen- 
pence  sterling  (Cotgrave),  from  teste  (Fr.  tf,te) 
=  a  head,  from  Lat.  tftia  =  an  earthen  pot,  a 
skull.]  A  tester,  a  sixpence. 

"  Denlers.  teu-mt.  or  crowns."— JToUmWd  .•  DftcHpt. 
fng..  bk.  11.,  ch.  xiv. 

* tcVtoon  (2),  *  teVtone'  (2),  *.  [Ital .  iestone.] 
(TESTON.]  An  Italian  silver  coin,  worth  about 
Is.  4d.  ;  alxo  a  Portuguese  coin  worth  about 
7d.  sterling. 

•  tes'-trH,  *.     [TESTER  (1).]    A  tester,  a  six- 
pence. 

"  There's  a  Uttrll  at  me  too."— JfcUetp.  ; 
Xiyht.  IL  a 


tes-tu  -din-al,  a.  [Lat.  testudo,  genit  tetl*- 
diii'a;  Eug,  adj.  sulT.  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  tortoise. 

t5s  tu-din-ar  -I-a,  «.  [Mod.  Lat  tettudi- 
nariu*  =  tortoise-  like.  So  named  from  the 
resembhince  which  the  great  rugged,  cracked 
root  of  the  plant  bears  to  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise.) 

Bot. :  Elephanf  s-foot  or  Hottentot's-bread. 
A  genus  of  Diosuoreacese,  akiu  to  Dioscorea, 
but  with  the  seeds  winged  only  at  the  tip. 
instead  of  all  round.  Rootstock  above  ground 
sometimes  four  feet  in  diameter.  Stems 
occasionally  forty  feet  long ;  flowers  small, 
greenish-yellow.  Testudinuria  elephantipes  is 
the  Common  Elephant's-foot  or  Hottentot's- 
bread.  The  rootstock  is  a  large,  fleshy  mass, 
covered  with  a  thick  bark,  cracked  deeply  in 
every  direction.  The  Hottentots  in  time  of 
scarcity  made  use  of  the  fleshy  inside  of  the 
root  as  a  kind  of  yam. 

tes  tu  din-ar'-I-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  testu- 
dinari(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.)  ReseniMing 
a  tortoise-shell  in  colour;  marked  with  black, 
red,  and  yellow  patches,  like  tortoise-shell. 

t  tes-tu-di-na'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pL  of  Lat. 
testudinatus  —  arched,  vaulted,  from  testudo, 
genit.  testudinis  =  a  tortoise.] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Clielonia  (q.v.).  It 
was  introduced  by  Klein  and  adopted  by 
Agassiz. 

tes  tu  -din-at-ed,  testu-dmate,  a. 
ITESTODINATA.  ]  Shaped  like  the  back  of  a 
tortoise ;  arched,  vaulted. 

tSs-tu-din'-e'-ous,  a.  [Lat.  testvdintut.] 
Resembling  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

tes-tu-dln'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  testudo,  geuit 
Ustuiiin(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  Land-tortoises ;  a  family  of  Che- 
Ionia,  very  widely  distributed  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, but   absent   from    Australia,     The 
carapace  is  very  convex  ;  claws  blunt ;  feet 
club-shaped,  adapted  for  progression  on  land 
only ;  neck  retractile.     They  are  vegetable- 
feeders,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  species 
belong  to  the  type-genus  Testudo  (q.v.).     In 
some  classifications  the  family  includes  the 
fresh-water  Tortoises,  now  generally  made  a 
separate  family  of  Emydidse  (q.v.). 

2.  PaUeont. :   The    family  appears   in   the 
Miocene  of  Europe  and  the  Eocene  of  North 
America.    [COLOSSOCHELYS.] 

tes-tu'-dd,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  tortoise,  a  testudo, 
from  testa  =  a  shell.  ] 

1.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  cover  or  screen  used 
in  assaults  upon  fortified    towns,  in   cases 
where  the  town  was  of  small  size  and  access- 
ible on  every  side,  while  the  force  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  besiegers  was  large.    A  ring  of 
soldiers  was  drawn  round  the  walls,  a  portion 
of  whom  kept  up  a  constant  discharge  of 
missiles  upon  those  who  manned  the  battle- 
ments, while  the  rest,  advancing  on  every 
side  simultaneously,  with  their  shields  joined 
above  their  heads  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
covering  like  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  (testudint 
Jacta),  planted  scaling-ladders  against  a  num- 
ber of  different  points,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
endeavoured  to  burst  open  the  gates.    Also 
applied  to  a  movable  structure,  on  wheels  or 
rollers,  used  to  protect  sappers. 

2.  Mining :  A  shelter  similar  in  shape  and 
design  employed  as  a  defence  for  miners,  Ac., 
when  working  in  ground  or  rock  which  is 
liable  to  cave  m. 

3.  Med. :  An  encysted  tumour, 
from  a  supposed  resemblance  to 
the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

4.  Music:  A  name  applied  to 
a  species  of  lyre,  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend  recounted 
at  full  length  in  the  Homeric 
hymn,  the  1 1  ami-  of  the  first  lyre 
was  formed  by  Hermes  out  of 
the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

5.  Zool. :  Tortoise  (q.v.)  ;  the 
tyi«e-genusofTestudinidie(q.v.),      TESTUDO. 
with  twenty-live  species.    Most 

abundant  in  the  Eihiopian  region,  but  also 
extending  over  the  Oriental  region  into  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States  of 
North  America.  Thorax  convex,  rather  globu- 
lar, and  solid  ;  breastbone  solid,  with  twelve 
shields,  those  of  the  thront  separated  ;  five 
toes  on  fore  feet,  four  on  the  hinder  pair. 


boll,  bo^ ;  po*ut,  jc%l ;  eat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go.  tern ;  «*«",  thia ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,   ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tlan  -  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  •*!*« ;  -tion,  -aion  -  »t»ftn.    -clous,  -Uous,  -sious  s  anas,     ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del* 
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testy— tetracoccous 


6.  Palietnt.  :  The  genus  appears  first  in  the 
Eocene  of  North  America. 

test-y.  «test:le,  a.  [O.  Fr.  testu  (Fr.  Utu.) 
headstrong,  wilful,  obstinate,  from  ttste  (Fr. 
tete)  =  the  head.]  Frelful,  peevish,  pettish, 
petulant,  irritable. 

"  Do  you  ui.ike  all  around  you  unhappy,  by  your 
nilleu  and  tn'.n  humours,  or  your  harsh.  ami  brutal 
behaYiourt-—  tiilpm:  Ser,*ant,  vol.  1L.  Kr.  46. 

te-tan-ic,  a.  &  ».     [Eng.  tefcin(iw);  -it.] 

A.  Ai  adj.  :    Pertaining  to,   denoting,  or 
characteristic  of  tetanus. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Pharm.  :  A  medicine  which  acts  on  the 
nerves,  and  through  them  nu  the  muscles. 
If  u  ken  in  over-doses  it  produces  convulsions 
and  death.  Examples  :  Strychnine,  Nux 
voinica,  &c. 

t^t  an  old,  a.  [Eng.  tetan(us),  and  Or.  tT^ot 
(tUt\<)  =  form,  appearance.]  K.'semblinj; 
tetanus. 

tif  -an-us,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  T«'T<H-OS  (tetnnos) 
=  stiffness  or  spasui  of  tue  neck.]  [LOCK-JAW.] 

te-  tar  -tine,   s.      [Gr.    Teropnj   (tetarte)  =  & 
fourth  ;  sutT.  -ine  (.if  in.)  ;  Ger.  tetartln,} 
A/in.:  The  same  as  ALBITE  (q.v.). 

ti  tar-td-,  pref.  [Gr.  Trr^ij  (tetartf)  =  a 
fourth  part  ;  nrmpts  (tettares),  T«ro-apcs  (tes- 
mr&O  =  four.]  Divided  by  four  or  into  fours. 

te  tar  to-he   draL  a.     [Pref.    tetarto-,  and 
Gr.  eSpa  (hedra)  —  "a  base,  a  seat.] 
CrystaU.  :  Partaking  of  tetaitohedrisrn  (q.v.). 

t£-tar  -to-he  -dral-ly,  culv.  [En-,  tehtrto- 
kedml  ;  -ly.\  In  a  tetartohedral  form  or  ar- 
rangement. 

te-tar  to-he  -drifm,  A  [Pref.  tetarto-,  and 
Gr.  eSpa  (hedra)  —  a  seat,  a  base.] 

CrystaU.  :  The  character  of  a  crystal  in  which 
only  one-quarter  of  the  number  of  faces  is 
developed  which  would  be  required  by  the 
complete  symmetry  of  the  cry.stallographic 
system  to  which  it  belongs. 

tS-tar-to-prij-mat'-Ic,  o.     [Pref.  tetarto-, 
and  Eng.  prismatic  (q.v.).] 
CrystaU.  :  The  same  as  TBICLINIC  (q.v.). 

tet-aug,  a.    [TAUTOO.] 
•tetch,  *  tecche,  s.    [TACHE.] 
tet£h  -i-ness,  *.    [TECHIXESS.] 

tet9h  -y,  te$h'-y~,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  tetche,  tecche 
=.  a  bad  habit,  a  whim,  a  freak,  a  caprice; 
Fr.  tache  =  a  stain,  a  mark.]  Fretful,  peevish, 
petulant,  touchy.  [Toucav.] 

"  Had  not  the  t<*-*^  race  prescriptive  riplit 
To  peevishness!"  Brmnting  :  Soraetlo,  ii. 

•tete,  s.  [Fr.  =  head,  from  Lat.  testa  =  a  skull.] 
False  hair  ;  a  kind  of  wig  worn  by  ladies. 

"  But  wa>  greatly  disappointed  upon  teeing  her  wig 
artttt  the  uext  muruiiiK  thrown  carelessly  upon  her 
toilette,  aud  her  ladyship  appearing  at  breakfast  in 
rery  bri.ht  red  hair."  —  Uraoet  :  Spiritual  tjuixote, 
bk..  lii.,  ch.  xx. 

tete-a-tete,  a.,  adv.,  &  «. 

A.  At  adj.  :  Head  to  head  ;  private,  confi- 
dential ;   with  none  present  but   tiic  parties 
Concerned  :  as,  a  tete-a-tete  conversation. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Head  to  head,  lace  to  face  ;  in 
private  or  close  confabulation. 

"  Lcng  before  the  squire  and  dame 
Hate,  tet'-u-tcte,  relieved  their  flame." 

Prior:  Alma,  U.  1*4. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  private  interview  where  none  are  pre- 
sent but  those    interested  ;   a    confidential, 
close,  or  friendly  interview  or  conversation. 

2.  A  settee  with  two  seats  facing  in  opposite 
directions,  the  arms  and  backs  forming  an 
8-shape. 

tete-du-pont,  a. 

Fortif.  :  A  redan  or  lunette  resting  its  flanks 
on  the  bank  of  a  river  and  inclosing  the  end 
of  a  bridge  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it 
from  an  assault. 


-er,  *ted-der,  *ted-lr,  'ted-yre, 

*.  (Gael,  teadhair  =a  tetlier  ;  food  —  a  halter, 
a  chain,  a  cable  ;  Wei.  tid  =  a  chain  ;  Manx 
tead,  teid  —  a  ro|>e  ;  Icel.  tjodr  =  a  tether  ; 
Low  Ger.  tider,  tier  ;  Norw.  tjider  ;  8w.  tjnder  ; 
Dan  .  loir;  New  Fris.  tjvMer.]  A  rope  by 
which  a  grazing  animal  is  tied  to  a  stake,  so 


as  to  be  prevented   from  moving  beyond  a 
certain  limit  ;    hence,   figuratively,  scope  al- 
lowed, bounds  prescribed  ;  course  or  bounds 
in  which  one  may  move  until  checked. 
"  And  with  a  huyer  ;.•  A  r  may  h«  walk, 
Thau  may  be  given  you." 

Hhaketp.  :  Samlet,  1.  3. 

tethnjr,  *tSd'-der,  v.t.  [TETHER,*.]  To 
couline,  as  a  grazing  animal,  with  a  rope  or 
chain,  within  certain  limits  ;  to  limit,  to 
check. 

"The  iHiul)  was  all  alone, 
And  by  a  slender  cord  wns  tcther'd  to  a  stone." 

H'ordtworth  :  Pet  Lamb. 

te'-thjf-a,  ».    [TETHYS.] 

Zoot.  :  A  genus  of  S  i  liceous  Sponges.  Skeleton 
consisting  of  radiating  or  stellate  sheaves  of 
long  siliceous  spicules,  invested  by  a  cortical 
layer. 

*  to  thy  dan,  *.  [Lat.  Tethyt  (q.v.);  Gr. 
ci&>$  (eidos)  =  form,  and  Eng.,  suff.  -on.] 

Zool.  (PL):  An  old  tribe  of  Nudibrancluate 
Molluscs,  type  Tethys. 

Te'-thys,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TT/WS  (Tethus).~] 

1.  Gr.  Mythol.  :   The  greatest  of  the  sea- 
deities,  wife  of  Oceanus,  daughter  of  Uranus 
and  Terra,  and  mother  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
the  universe,  Nile,  Peneus,  Simois,  Scamamler, 
&c.,    and    about   three    thousand   daughters 
called  Uceani.les.    The  name  Tethys  is  said 
to  signify  nurse. 

2.  Astron.  :  A  satellite  of  Saturn.    Its  mean 
distance  from  the  centre  of  Saturn  is  188,000 
miles;   its    periodic  time,  1  day,  21  hours, 
18  minutes,  '25'7  seconds.    (Ball.) 

3.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Tritoniadse,  with  one 
species    from    the    Mediterranean.      Animal 
elliptical,    depressed  ;    head    covered    by   a 
broadly    expanded    fringed    disc,    with    two 
conical  tentacles;  stomach  simple.     Itattains 
a  foot  in  length,  and  feeds  on  other  molluscs 
and  on  small  Crustacea. 

te-tn'-la,  s.  [Sp.,  =  a  little  teat,  dimin.  from 
teta  =  a  teat.] 

Dot.  :  A  genus  of  Francoacese  (q.v.).  Chilian 
annuals,  with  stalked,  rounded,  palmately 
nerved  leaves,  and  racemes  of  flowers,  the 
calyx  and  the  corolla  slightly  irregular. 
Leaves  somewhat  astringent  ;  used  medicin- 
ally in  Chili. 


-,   pref.     [Gr    for  rtropa  (tetara),  from 
TeTTape?  (tttiares),  T£<r<rapes  (tessares)  =iour.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  prefix  used  in  compounds 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  four, 
fourfold.    Abbreviated  to  tetr-  before  a  vowel. 

2.  Chem.:  A  prefix  applied  to  compounds 
containing  four  atoms  of  a  chlorous  to  one  iitom 
of  a  basylous  element,  e.g.,  tetrachlorlde  of 
tin,  SnCl4.      It  is  also  applied  to  substitution 
compounds,  in  which  four  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  a  radicle. 

tet  ra  -branch,  s.  [TETRABRANCHIATA.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Tetrabrancliiata.  (Wood- 
ward :  Mollvsca  (ed.  Tate),  p.  183.) 

tet  ra  bran  chi-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiala  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Zool.  :   An  order  of  Cephalopoda,   com- 
prising   three    families  :    Nautilida,    Ortho- 
ceratids,  and  Aiumonitidse,  though  in  some 
recent  classifications  the    second   family    is 
merged  in  the  first.     Animal   creeping,  pro- 
tected by  an  external  shell  ;  head  retractile 
within  the  mantle  ;  eyes  pedunculated  ;  man- 
dibles calcareous  ;  arms  very  numerous  ;  body 
attached   to  shell  by  adductor  muscles  and 
by  a  continuous  horny  girdle  ;  branchiae  four  ; 
funnel   formed   by  the  union  of  two  k>bes 
which  do  not  constitute  a  distinct  tube.   Shell 
external,  in  the  form  of  an  extremely  elon- 
gated cone,  eithei  straight  or  variously  folded 
or  coiled,   many-chambered,  siohuncled  ;  the 
inner  layers  and  septa  nacreous,  the  outer 
layers  porcellanous. 

2.  Palannt.  :  They  attained  their  maximum 
in  the  Pala-ozoic  periixl,  decreasing  from  that 
time  onward,  and  being  represented   at  the 
present  by  the  single  genus  Nautilus  (q.v.). 
The  Nautilid*  projier  and  Orthoceratid*  are 
pre-eminently  Palajozoic,  while  the  Ammoni- 
tidse  are  almost  exclusively  Mesozoic. 


tct-ra-brah  -chi-ate,  a. 
ATA.]    Having  four  gills. 


[TETBABRANCHI- 


te-tra$'-er-a,  *.    [TKTRACEROS.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Delimc.st  (q.v.),  owing  its 


scientific  name  to  the  fact  that  its  four  cttr> 
sules  are  recurved  like  horns.  Shrubs  or  small 
trees,  often  climbing,  with  alternate,  stalked, 
feather-nerved,  naked  leaves,  often  rough 
above,  and  panieled  or  racemose  Inflores- 
cence. A  decoction  of  Tetracera  Breyniana 
and  T.  obloiujata  is  given  in  Brazil  in  swell- 
ing of  the  legs.  T.  Tigarea  is  diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  and  antisyphilitic. 

te  trac/-er-6s,  s.    [Gr  Ttrpdieepus  (tetrakeros) 

=•  four-horned  :  rerpa-  (tetra-)  =  four,  and 
icepas  (keras)  =  a  horn.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Bovidse,  sub-family 
Cephalophinse,  with  two  species,  from  the 
hilly  parts  of  India ;  lare  north  of  the  Ganges. 
Horns  four,  straight  and  conical ;  in  one 
species  the  anterior  pair  rudimentary.  [Cai- 

KARAH.] 

tet  ra-cho  -nl-um,  s.  [Pref.  tetr(a)-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  achenium  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  fruit  formed  by  the  adhesion  of 
four  achenes. 

tet-ra-chlor-o-va-ley-Ic,  o.  [Pref.  tetra- ; 
chloro-,  and  Eng.  valeric.}  [QUADBICHLORO- 

VALER1C.] 

tet'-ra-Chord,  *.       [Gr.    rtrpa^opSov  (tetra- 
chordon),    from     rtrpa-    (tetra-),    and    \opijj 
(cliorde)  =  a  string,  a  chord  ;  Fr.  tetrachorde.] 
Music  : 

I.  A  scale-series  of  four  notes.  The  word 
in  its  modern  sense  signifies  a  half  of  the 
octave  scale,  e.g.,  from  c  to  F,  or  from  o 
to  c.  The  position  of  the  tones  and  semitones 
is  similar  in  both  tetrachords.  A  third  tetra- 
chord  placed  above  these  two  would  lead  into 
the  key  of  o,  and  another  into  the  key  of  p. 
The  fundamental  system  in  ancient  music 
was  the  tetrachord,  or  system  of  four  sounds, 
of  which  the  extremes  were  at  an  interval  of 
a  fourth. 

*  2.  A  lyre  with  four  strings. 
"Terpander  .    .   .   substituted    the   seven-stringed 
clthara  for  the  old  tetrui-honl."— Donaldson :  Theatre 
of  the  Oreekl,  p.  :il. 

H  (I)  Conjunct  tetrnc.hords :  Tetrachords 
which  overlap,  as  c  to  F,  and  r  to  B. 

(2)  Disjunct  tetrachords  :  Tetrachords  which 
have  a  degree  between  them,  as  c  to  F,  and  o 
to  c.  Similar  disjunct  tetrachords  necessarily 
pass  through  the  whole  key-series,  and  a 
combination  of  conjunct  and  disjunct  tetra- 
chords is  required  to  form  a  diatonic  scale  of 
more  than  one  octave  in  compass. 

tet-ra  chord'-al,  a.  [Eng.  tetrachord ;  -aJ.J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tetrachords ;  formed  of 
tetiachords. 

tctracliordal  system,  s. 
Music:  The  early  form  of  the  system  now 
known  as  Tonic  Sol-fa  (q.v.), 

tet-ra-chor  -don,  s.    [TETRACHORD.] 

Music:  An  instrument  similar  in  apiiear- 
anc.e  to  a  cottage  pianoforte,  and  like  it 
played  by  finger-board,  but  the  tone,  instead 
of  being  produced  by  striking,  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a  cylinder  of  india-rubber  charged 
with  resin,  kept  in  motion  by  a  pedal,  variety 
of  tone  being  gained  by  the  depth  of  pressure 
on  the  keys  by  the  fingers.  It  is  called  the 
tetrachordon  from  an  idea  that  its  sounds  are 
similar  to  those  produced  by  a  string  quartet. 
The  instrument  is  constructed  also  with  self- 
acting  machinery. 

If  Milton  used  the  word  as  the  title  of  one 
of  his  treatises  on  marriage,  occasioned  by  his 
disagreement  with  his  wile,  Mary  Powell.  He 
explained  the  word  in  the  sud-title  :  "  Exposi- 
tions upon  the  Four  Chief  Places  of  Scripture 
which  treat  of  Marriage." 

tct  ra,  chot  6  mous,    a.       [Gr.    rtrpaxot 

(tetraclwx)  —  fourfold,  and  TO/AJJ  (tome)  =  a 
cutting.] 

Science:  Having  a  division  by  fours;  sepa- 
rated into  four  parts  or  series,  or  into  series 
of  fours. 

tct  r  a  da' -site,  s.    [Pref.  tetra- ;  Gr.  KAairtt 
(ti'a^isi  =;  a  fracture,  and  sun",  -ite  (Miu.); 
Ger.  tetraklasU.\ 
Min. :  The  same  as  PARANTHINE  (q.v.). 

tet  ra-coc  cous,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
KoxKOf  (kokkos)  —  a  kernel,  a  berry.) 

Bot. :  Having  four  cells  elastically  dehiscing 
and  separating. 


late,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  Mir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «9,<e  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 
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CtSt-ra-co'-ldn,  ».  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Bug.  cofcro 
(q.v.).;) 

Pros.  :  A  stanza  or  division  of  lyric  poetry 
consisting  of  tour  verses. 

t*$t-ra-c6-ral  -la,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  tetn-,  and 
Lat  corolla,  pi.  of  coraWura  =  red  coue.] 

Zool.  :  Hseckel's  name  for  the  Rugosa,  be- 
cause the  septa  are  multiples  of  four. 

tSt-rac-ti-nel  -U-dae,  s.  pL  [Pref.  tetra-; 
Lat.  dimin.  of  Or.  a«TK  (aktis),  genit.  axrlvot 
(aklinoa)  =  &  ray,  and  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff. 
•idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-order  of  Siliceous  Sponges, 
with  four-rayed  spicules.  Families,  Choris- 
tidae  and  Lithislid*. 

tet  -rad,  *.  [Lat.  tetras,  genit  Utradis,  from 
Gr.  T«rpa9  (teira*),  geuit  rerpaSot  (tetrados); 
Fr.  tetrode.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lan</.  :  The  number  four  ;  a  col- 
lection of  four  things. 

"  I  Hud  the  ignorance  of  posterity  to  hare  abused 
the  Tetrul,  as  religiously  as  it  »a»  adujired  by  the 
knowing  Pythagoreans,  to  be  a  receptacle  of  super- 
•titiuiu  and  useless  toyes."—  Man  :  Diftnc*  of  th» 
Moral  Cabala,  ch.  iv.,  f  X.  (App.) 

2.  Chem.  :  Quadrivalent  element.  A  name 
given  to  those  elements  which  can  directly 
unite  with  or  replace  four  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  or  other  monatomic  element. 

tet  ra-dac'-tyl,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
iaicrvAof  (ilaktulos)  =  a  linger,  a  toe.]  An 
animal  having  four  digits  on  each  limb. 


--,       .         [TETRADACTYL.] 

Having  four  digits  on  each  limb. 

te-tra-de'-cane,  «.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
dtcuiie.]  [QuATUORDECASE.] 

t  tSt-ra-dS-«ap'-d-da,  s.  pL  [Pref.  tetra-  ; 
Gr.  oc'xa  (deka)  =  ten,  a'ud  wovs  (pous),  genit 
»o66?  (podos)  =  a  foot] 

Zool.  :  Agassiz's  name  for  the  Edrtoph- 
thalmata  (q.v.),  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
typical  adult  there  are  seven  pairs  of  feet. 

te't-ra-de'c'-a-tyl,  «.    [TETRADECYL.] 

te"t-ra-de'-cyl,  *.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
decyL] 

Chen.  :  C^H^.  TerradecatyL  MyristyL 
The  fourteenth  term  of  the  series  of  alconol 

radicles,  Cnllsn  +  i.    (\V\\its.) 

tit-ra-d8-9yl'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  tctradecyl;  -ic.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  tetmdecyl  (q.v.). 

tetradecylic  alcohol,  *.     [MYRISTIC- 

ALCOHOL.] 

tctradecylic  hydride,  «. 

Chem.  :  CuH™.  One  of  the  constituents  of 
Ami-rican  petroleum.  It  boils  between  238* 
anil  -240°,  and  is  converted  by  chlorine  into 
the  corresponding  chlori 


teVra-dl-a-pa-sin,  «.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and 
Bug."  ditipasun,  (q.v.).] 

A/'Mic:  Quadruple  diapason  or  octave;  a 
musical  chord,  otherwise  called  a  quadruple 
eighth  or  twenty-ninth. 

tiS-trad  to,  a.  [Eng.  tetrad;  -ic.J  Of  or 
pei  laming  to  a  tetrad  ;  tetratomic. 

tcf  ra-  dite?.  *.  pi.  [Gr.  rrrpaiiirraui  (tetra- 
distai)  =  young  people  who  feasted  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  month.] 

1.  Gr.  Antiq.  :   Persons  who  were  born  on 
the  fourth  day  of  the  month,  which  wan  re- 
puted to  be  lucky. 

2.  Church  Hittory  (In  this  sense  probably 
directly  from  Gr.  nrpa.-  (tetra.-),  in  couip.  = 
four)  : 

(1)  Heretics  who  fasted  at  Easter,  as  on 
Wednesday. 

(2)  0  rtain   ancient   sects   who   held   the 
nuinl«r  four  in  special  reverence,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  supposing  the  existence  of  a  fourth 
person  added  to  the  Trinity. 

t6t  ra-drachm  (ch  silent),  tgt-ra- 
drach'-mo,  ».  [Gr.  itrpd&puxnov  (tetra- 
dr  chmon),  from  r4-rpa  (tetra-)  =  fourfold,  and 
6pa.XfTJ  (drachmi)  =  a  drachm.] 

Gr.  Coin..  :  An  ancient  silver  coin,  value 
four  drachmas,  or  about  3s.  3d.  sterling. 

t2  trad  ym  ite,  i.  [Gr.  rrrp<itvv<K  (Mm- 
dumos)  =  loui  fold,  quadruple  ;sutf.  -iie(.l/in.).] 


Mineralogy : 

1.  A   rhombohedral   mineral   found    some- 
times in     crystals,     but     more     frequently 
granular,   massive,    or    foliated,    often   with 
auriferous  ores.     Hardness,  I'o  to  2;  sp.  gr. 
7'2  to  7-9;  lustre,   bright  inetillic;   colour, 
pale   steel-gray ;   somewhat  seclile,    in  thiu 
laminae,  flexible  ;  soils  paper.   Compos. :  some- 
what   variable,   but    consists    principally  of 
bismuth   and    tellurium.      Dana   divides    as 
follows  :  (a)  Free  from  sulphur,  with  formula 
BijTes  ;  (6)  Sulphurous,  with  formula  Bi^jjTe 
+  JsOs,  and  (c)  Seleniferous. 

2.  The  same  as  JOSEITE  (q.v.). 

3.  The  same  as  WEHRLITE  (q.v.). 

te:trad  -ym  ous,  a.    [Gr.  rrrpai'v/ios  (tetra- 

dumos)  =  fourfold.] 
Bot. :  Having  four  cells  or  cases. 

tet-ra-dy-na-mi-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-, 
and  Gr.  fvcofut  (duiiamis)  =  might,  strength, 
referring  to  four  stamens  being  longer  than 
the  others.] 

Bot. :  The  fifteenth  class  in  Linnaeus's  Arti- 
ficial System.  Plants  with  six  stamens,  four 
long  and  two  short.  Orders,  Siliculosa  and 
Siliquosa. 

tet  ra-dy-na-mi-an,  tet-ra-dy-na- 

mOUS,   O.      [1'LTR ADYNAMIA.] 

Botany : 

1.  (Of  stamens) :  Six  in  number,  four  long 
and  two  short. 

2.  (Of  a  plant) :  Having  six  stamens,  four 
long  and  two  short;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Tetradynamia  (q.v.). 

tet-ra-e'-dral,     tet  -  ra  -  e- dron,    «. 

[TeTRAHEDRAL,  TETRAHEDRON.] 

te-trag'-na-tha,  s.  [Lat  tetragnathius  =  a 
kind  of  spider ;  iir.  rtrpdyva.6o<;  (tetragnatkos) 
=  having  four  jaws,  spec,  used  of  a  kind  of 
spider.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Epeiridse.  Tetragnatha 
extensu  is  a  British  spider,  About  hall  an  inch 
long,  frequenting  damp  places.  It  has  long, 
diverging  falces,  and  tne  legs  extended  before 
and  behind,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  body. 

t&t'-ra-goii,  *.  [Fr.  tetragone  =  having  four 
angles  or  corners,  from  Lat  tetragonus;  Gr. 
rtTpdyuvo*  (tetrayonos),  from  rcrpa-  (tetra-)  = 
fourfold,  and  ya>i>id  (gonia)  =  tai  angle,  from 
yaw  (gonu)  =  a  knee.] 

1.  Geom. :  A  figure  having  four  angles,  and 
consequently   four    sides,    as    a    square,    a 
rhombus ;  a  quadrangle. 

2.  Astral. :  An  aspect  of  two  planets  with 
regard  to  the  earth  when  they  are  distant 
from  each  other  90",  or  the  fourth  of  a  circle. 

tS-trag'-on-al,  a     [Eng.  tetragon ; -aL] 

1.  Geom.  :  Pertaining  to  a  tetragon  ;  having 
four  angles  or  sides,  as  a  square,  a  parallel- 
ogram, itc.  ;  four-sided,  quadrangular. 

2.  Astral. :  In  position  of  a  tetragon ;  dis- 
tant no'  from  each  other. 

"  Reckoning  on  unto  the  seventh  day,  the  moon  will 
be  in  a  letrtiponai  or  quadrate  aspect,  that  is.  four 
signs  removed  from  that  wherein  the  disease  begau." 
—Browitt :  1'ulynr  Erruuri,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xti. 

3.  Bot. :   Four-cornered,  angular;  used  of 
some  ovaries,  the  stems  of  the  Labiatae,  &c. 

4.  Crystall. :  [TETRAGONAL-SYSTEM]. 
tetragonal-system,  s. 

Crystall. :  A  system  of  crystallization  in 
which  the  lateral  axes  are  equal,  being  the 
diameters  of  a  square,  while  the  vertical  is 
either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  lateral. 
Called  also  the  Dimetric,  Monadimetric,  or 
Pyramidal  System.  (Dana.) 


n-al-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  tetragonal ; 
•ly.}   In  a  tetragonal  or  four-cornered  manner. 

t^t-ra-go  -ne-88,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetra- 
gon(ia);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutt  -«E.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  sub-order  of  Tetragoni- 
aceae.  The  fruit  is  woody  and  indehiscent. 

tSt-ra-gd'-nl-a,  «.  [Gr.  rrrpayufia  (tetra- 
gSnia)=  the  sp'indle-tree  :  rt'rpa-  (tetra-),  and 
yiana.  (gi'ini")  =  a  corner,  an  angle.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tetragonfncea 
(q.v.).  Chiefly  littoral  plants  with  alternate, 
stalked,  fleshy  leaven/ and  apetaloui  flowers, 
having  four  to  twelve  Htamenn  and  three  to 
eight  Hhort  styles.  Nearly  all  the  s|«<:ies 
from  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Tetragonia 


expansa,  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  Is  called 
New  Zealand  spinach,  and  is  cultivated  in 
Europe  as  a  substitute  for  spinach  itself. 

tSt-ra-gp-nl-a'-ce-se,  a.  pi.     [Mod.   L»t 
tetrogoni(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj."SUfi".  -oceez.] 

Bot.  :  Aizoons ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Ficoidali-s.  Succulent- leaved 
herbs,  more  rarely  small  shrubs.  Leaves 
alternate,  often  with  watery  pustules,  exsti- 
pulate.  Flowers  small,  axillary ;  calyx  three- 
to  live-cleft ;  corolla  wanting  ;stamens  definite ; 
styles  two  to  nine  ;  ovary  with  as  many  cells 
as  there  are  styles  ;  fruit  an  indehiscent  nut, 
or  a  capsule  splitting  all  round.  Found  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  Cape,  and  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Tribes,  Tetragonew 
and  Sesuvea.  Genera,  eleven  ;  species,  sixty- 
five.  (Lindley.) 

*  te-trag'-6n-Ism,  s.    fGr.  rtrpayavlfu  (tetra- 

gonizo)  =  to  make  square  :  rttpdy<av<K  (tetra- 
gonos)  —  four-angled,  tetragonal;  Fr.  tetra- 
gonisme.]  The  attempt  to  square  the  circle. 

tet-ra-go-nd-,  prej.  [TETRAGONISM.]  Having 
four  angles  or  corners. 

tet-ra-go-  no-lep'-is,  *.     [Pref.  tetragono-, 
and  Gr.  Aeius  (lepis)  =  a  scale.  ] 

Ptdozont. :  A  genus  of  Stylodontidas,  from 
the  Lias.  Each  scale  bears  upon  its  inner 
anterior  margin  a  thick,  solid,  bony  rib,  ex- 
tending upwards  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
scale,  and  sliced  oil  obliquely  above  and 
below,  on  opposite  sides,  for  forming  splices 
with  the  corresponding  processes  of  adjoining 
scales. 

tet-rag-<m-Sr-d-bus,  s.     [Pref.  tetragono-, 
and  Gr.  Ao/36?  (lobos)  =  a  lobe.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Trifoliese,  akin  to  Lotus 
(q.v.),  but  with  quadrangular  winged  legumes. 
Tetrugonolobus  edulis,  or  purpureus,  is  the 
Winged  Pea.  It  is  a  native  of  Sieily,  where 
its  legumes  were  formerly  eaten  by  the  poor. 
It  is  cultivated  as  a  border  plant 

tet-ra-gon-op  ter-I  -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
tetragonopter(us) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 
Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Characinidae,  with  four 
genera  from  Soutli  Africa  and  tropical 
America.  A  short  dorsal  and  adipo.se  fin 
present ;  teeth  in  both  jaws  well  developed ; 
gill-membranes  free  ;  nasal  openings  close. 

tet-ra-gd'n-o'p'-ter-US,  s.    [Pref.  tetragono-, 
and  Gr.  irrtpov  (pteron)  —  a  wing,  a  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  The  type-genus  of  Tetnigonopterina 
(q.v.),  with  about  fifty  species,  from  Central 
America.  They  are  all  of  small  size,  rarely 
exceeding  eight  inches  in  length  ;  dorsal  in 
middle  of  the  body,  which  is  oblong  or 
elevated,  covered  with  scales  of  moderate 
size  ;  belly  rounded. 

*  te-trag'-4n-ous,  o.    [Eng.  tetragon;  -ou*.J 
The  same  as  TKTRAOONAL  (q.v.). 

tet-ra-go-niir'-us, «.  [Pref.  tetragon(o)-,  and 
Gr.  ovpd  (oura)  —  a  tail.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Atherinidae,  with  a 
single  species.  Body  sub-elongate,  scales 
strongly  keeled  and  striated ;  first  dorsal  of 
numerous  feeble  spines,  and  continuous  with 
the  second.  It  is  a  rare  fish,  more  frequently 
met  with  in  the  Mediterranean  than  in  the 
Atlantic.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  habits, 
but  as,  when  young,  it  accompanies  the 
Medusae,  it  must  I*  regarded  as  a  pelagic  fonn. 
At  a  later  period  of  its  existence,  it  proliably 
descends  to  greater  depths,  coining  to  the 
surlace  only  ut  night  It  attains  a  length  of 
about  eighteen  inches. 

te"f -ra-gram,  ».     [Gr.  tfrpa-  (tetra-),  and 
ypdiJ-flo.  (yramma)  =&  line.] 

1.  A  word  of  four  letters.     [TETRAGRAM- 
MATON.] 

"  A  ho*t  of  other  words,  significant  of  Deity,  an 
tetragrnau."—arc*>jr:  J'hrcue  4  f\Me,  s.v.  Tttra- 
ffrtimmtUon. 

2.  Geom. :  A  figure  formed  by  four  right  lines. 

tSt  ra-gram  ma  ton,  ».     [Gr.  rb  rt-rpa- 

ypdfj.tj.a.Toi'  (to  tetragrammaton)  =  the  word  of 
four  letters  ;  rtTpo.ypdiJiii*™*  (tetragrammntus) 
=  of  four  letters  :  rirpa-  (tetra-),  and  ypdn^a. 
(grt/mma),  genit.  ypd/inarot  (grammatos)  —  a 
letter.] 

1.  The  sacred  Hebrew  natne  of  the  Deity 
rp-r  ( v  n  v  in.  from  the  fnct  that  in  the  Rab- 
binical writings  it  is  distinguished  by  various 


boil,  b6y ;  pout,  Jc%l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenop&>n,  exist.    -Ing. 
-«ian.  -tlan  =  snan.   -Uon,  -slon  =  shon;  -(ion.  -flon  =  chaa.    -cious. -tlous, -sioua  -  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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euphemistic  expressions;  as,  "the   name," 
"  the  name  of  four  letters,"  &u. 

"  In  hi*  (Mr*!  oouf«uiouit»[tl»  hbjh  pri<Mt)h*4 

tO  pr 'nouns*-  tall  tiuiM  tL«  «»enrtl  TVrujrru  •""»•»*«'« 
—the  iu«iUM«  muni  uf  J«nu»nh  ."— famtr :  Sartf 
Daft  •/Ckrittianit.ti.  cb.  zvtlL.  I  6. 

2.  Hence,  applied  to  other  word*  of  four 
letters  expressive  of  Deity. 

t&t-ra-grap'-tiis,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
vpatrrbf  (yntptos)  =  written,  marked  with 
letters.] 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Graptolitida  from  the 
Skid. law  and  Quebec  groups  (Lower Silurian). 
The  polypary  consists  of  four  simple  nioiio- 
piionidian  branches,  springing  from  a  central 
non-celluliferous  connecting  process,  which 
bifurcates  at  each  end.  The  celliiliffrtms 
branches  do  not  sub.livi.le,  and  the  base  may 
be  enveloped  in  a  peculiar  horny  disc, 

t  telr-ra-gyn,  J.    [TETRAOYNIA.] 

Bot. :  Any  individual  of  the  Tetragynia. 

tit  ra-gyn'-I-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
yufi)  (guiie)  =  a*woman,  a  female.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  plants  in  Limuens's  Arti- 
fli-ial  System.  It  consisted  of  plants  having 
f"iir  pistils.  The  classes  Tetrandria,  Pentan- 
iliii,  Hexandria,  Heptandria,  Octamlria,  and 
Polyandria,  have  each  an  order  Tetragynia. 

tet  ra  gyn   i  an,    te-trag-yn-ous,   a. 

[TlTRAOVSIA.]  " 

Bot. :  Having  four  carpels  or  four  styles. 

tet  ra  he  dral,  tet-ra  e  -dral,  a.  [TE- 
TRAHEDRON.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  four  sides ;  conv 
posed  of  four  sides. 
2.  Crystallography : 

(1)  Having  the  form  of  the  regular  tetra- 
hedron. 

(2)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  tetrahedron, 
or  the  system  of  forms  to  which  the  tetrahe- 
dron belongs. 

tetrahedral-angle,  *. 

Geom. :  A  polyhedral  angle  having  four  faces. 

tetrahedral  garnet,  s. 

Af in. :  The  same  as  HELVINE  (q.v.). 

teVra-he-drite,  t.  [Eng.  tetmhedr(on) ; 
suff.  -ite(Min.);  Ger.  fatten,  tetraedrit.] 

tfin. :  A  name  given  to  a  group  of  minerals 
having  considerable  diversity  in  composition, 
but  presenting  the  same  general  formula. 
Named  from  the  prevailing  tetrahedral  habit 
of  its  crystals.  Crystallization  isometric, 
frequently  twinned  ;  hardness,  3  to  4'5  ;  sp. 
gr.  4*5  to  5-ll  ;  lustre,  metallic ;  colour  and 
streak,  steel-gray  to  iron-black ;  opaque ;  frac- 
ture, sub-conchoidal,  uneven;  brittle.  Compos, 
essentially  a  sulphantimouite  of  copper,  with 
the  formula  4CuS  +  SboSs  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  |iart  of  the  cop|>er  being  frequently 
replaced  by  iron,  zinc,  silver,  mercury,  and 
occasionally  cobalt,  and  part  of  the  antimony 
by  arsenic  and  sometimes  bismuth,  the  general 
formula  is  usually  written  as  4  (Cu,  Fe,  Zn, 
Ag,  Hg)  +  (Sb,  As,  61)283.  Dana  divides  as 
follows:  1.  An  antimonial  series;  2.  an 
arsenio-autimonial  series ;  3.  A  bismuthic- 
arst-nio- antimonial  and  an  arsenical  series,  in 
which  the  antimony  is  entirely  replaced  by 
arsenic.  [TENNANTITE.J  The  varieties  are  :  (1) 
Ordinary,  containing  little  or  no  silver;  (2) 
argentiferous  =  freibergite ;  (3)  mercurifer- 
0113  =  schwatzite,  spaniolite,  and  hermesite  ; 
(4)  platiniferous.  Fieldite,  aphthonite,  and 
poU  telite  (q.v.) are  *iil>-species.  An  abundant 
ore  iu  many  parts  of  the  world,  sometimes, 
where  rich  in  silver,  mined  for  that  metal  only. 

tet^ra  he  dron,  tet- ra-e' -dron,  *.  [Gr. 
rcTpa  (tetra')  =  fourfold,  aud  copa  (hedra)  —  a 
base] 
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tet-ra-hex  a-he'-draL  o.  [TETBAHBXA- 
HEOituN.]  Having  thV  form  of  a  tuirahuxa- 
hudroo. 

tSt-ra-hex-a-he'-drSn,  t.  [Pref.  tetra-, 
and  Eng.  hrMthtdrun  (q.v.).]  A  Solid  bounded 
by  twenty-lour  equal  faces,  four  correspond- 
ing to  eaL-h  face  of  the  cube.  Also  called  a 
Tetrakishexahedron. 

t  tet  i-a  kis  hex-a-he  -dron,  t.   [Qr.  rtr- 

poxit  (tetrnkis)  =  four  times,  aud  Eug.  hexa- 
hedron.]    [lETRAHEXAUEDUoN.] 


,  *.  [Gr.  TtTpa\oyia.  (tetralogia), 
from  rfrpa-  (tetra-)  =  lour,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  = 
a  discourse  ;  Fr.  tetniloyie.] 

Greek  Drr.ma  :  The  name  given  to  a  collec- 
tion of  four  dramatic  compositions—  a  tri- 
logy (q.v.)  and  a  satyric  piece  —  exhibited  to- 
gether on  the  Athenian  stage  for  the  prize 
given  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  [SATYRIC,  U.) 
The  expression  tetraology  is  sometimes  aj>- 
plied  by  modern  authors  to  a  series  of  four 
connected  plays. 

"Tliis  would  give  iu  twenty-seven  tetralogiel  or 
one  hundred  ami  eight  plays.'  —DoruMttm  :  Thtatrt 
<rf  the  Greek*,  p.  118. 

tet  ra  loph  6-dSn,  ».  [Pref.  tetra-;  Or. 
AGIO'S  (luphos)  =  a  crest,  and  suff.  -odon.  ] 

Palcennt.  :  A  section  of  the  genus  Mastodon 
marked  otf  by  Falconer,  from  the  fact  that 
the  molars  are  four-ridged.  The  section  is 
represented  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  of 
Europe,  in  the  Sivalik  strata. 

tet-ra-loph  6-dont,  a.  [TETRALOPHODON.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  section  Tetralophodon  ; 
possessing  four-ridged  molars. 

"  Tef  ralnphnd  int  ty|«s  uf  the  genus  appear  to  hare 
been  represented  iu  the  ilioceue  i»riod.  —  Nii.holion  : 
Paleontology,  II.  387. 


s.  pi.     [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
fie'po;  (meros)  =  a  part.] 

Zool.  :  In  Latreille's  classification,  a  section 
of  the  Coleoptera  (q.v.).  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  atrophy  of  the  fourth  tarsal 
joint  in  all  the  feet,  so  that  they  have  only 
four  freely  articulating  joints.  The  atrophied 
joint  is  generally  extremely  minute,  and  con- 
cealed iu  the  deep  notch  of  the  third  joint, 
which,  in  the  majority  of  the  species,  is  lii- 
lobed  and  clothed  beneath  with  a  brush  of 
minute  hairs.  The  section  includes  more  than 
a  t  hin  I  of  the  whole  order,  and  all  the  species 
are  vegetable-feeders. 

te-tram'-er-ous,  a.    [TETRAMEEA.] 

L  Ord.  lM,ng.  :  Consisting  of  four  parts; 
characterized  by  having  four  parts. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Bot.  :  Divided  into  four  parts  ;  having 
four  parts  or  pieces.    (Asa  Gray.) 

2.  Entom.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tetra- 
mera  (q.v.). 

te-tram'-6-ter,  *.    [Pref.  tetra-,  and  fwVpw 

(metrun)  31  a  measure,  a  meti  e.] 

A  nc.  Pro*.  :  A  verse  consisting  of  four 
measures,  that  is,  in  iambic,  trochaic,  and 
anapaestic  verse,  of  eight  leet  ;  iu  other  kinds 
of  verse  of  four  feet. 

"  The  first  .ire  conpleta  interchanged  of  sixteen  and 
fourteen  feet,  the  second  uf  equal  tetrameter!."—  Dray- 
ton:  Poty-Olbinn,  s.  4.  (S*l  .t,\t  lllvM.) 

t6t'-ra-me-  thyl,  *.     [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
methyl.]    Containing  four  atoms  of  methyl. 

tetramethyl  ethylene,  t. 

Chein.  :  A  crystalline  mass  obtained  by 
heating  to  100°  one  volume  of  ethylenic 
bromide  with  two  volumes  of  methylic  sul- 
phide. It  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  is  precipitated  l-y  ether 
from  its  alcoholic  solution,  in  white  prisms. 

tet'  ra-morph,   s.     [Pref.    tetra-,   and   Or. 
/iop</)T)  (moTV>Se)=  form,  figure.] 

Christ.  Art:  The  union  of  the  four  attri- 
butes of  the  evangelists  in  one  flirure,  winged, 
standing  on  winged,  fiery  wheels,  the  wings 
being  covered  with  eyes.  It  is  the  type  of 
nn  paralleled  velocity.  (FairhoU.) 

tte  tran'-der,  s.    [TETRANBRIA.] 

Bot.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Tetrandria  (q.  v.), 

te-tr&n'-dri-a,  «.  pi.    [Pref.  Utra-.  and  Gr. 
ai^p  (anir),  gi'Viit.  afftpot  (aivlrns)  =.  a  r.inle.] 

R»t.  :  The  fourth  class  in  Linnipus's  Artifi- 
cial System.  It  consists  of  plants  having 


four  stamens  of  equal  length.   Orders  :  Mono* 
gynia,  Uigyuiu,  and  Teirugyuia. 

te-tran    drous,    te  -  tran'- dri -  an,    a. 

I'l'ETttANDKlA.] 

Botany : 

1.  (Of  tht  form  tetrandroui) :  Having  four 
stamens  ;  spec.,  having  four  stamens  of  equal 
length. 

2.  (Of  the  form  tetrandrian) :  Of  or  belong- 
ing  to  the  Tetrandria  (q.v.). 

tet'  rane,  s.  [Gr.  reVpa-  (tetra-)  In  comp.  s 
four  ;  sun.  -ane.]  [BUTANE.] 

tet'-rant,  s.  [Gr.  rerpa-  (tetra-)  =  four.]  One 
of  the  four  equal  parts  into  which  the  area  of 
a  circle  is  divided  by  two  diameters  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  (Weale.) 

te-tran  -ther  a,  s.    [Pref.  tetr(a)-,  and  Gr. 

d^flrjpoi  (antheros)  =•  blooming.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lauraceee  (q.v.).  Trees 
mostly  from  the  East,  with  feather-veined 
leaves  and  umbels  of  generally  dioecious 
flowers,  surrounded  by  bracts.  The  f>uit  of 
Tetranthera  Roxliurghii  yields  a  fatty  exuda- 
tion. The  fruit  of  T.  laurijolia,  a  modernte- 
sized  Indian  and  Javanese  tree,  yields  an  oil. 
The  seeds  of  T.  monoiietala,  also  an  Indian 
tree,  furnish  an  oil  used  for  ointment  and  for 
candles.  The  oil  from  the  berries  ol  T.  lauri- 
folia  is  used  in  rheumatism,  the  bark  saturated 
in  water  or  milk  is  applied  to  bruises.  It  is 

?iven  internally  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &C. 
he  tree  has  a  fine  wood.     The  bark  of  T.  mono- 
petala  is  mildly  astringent  and  has  balsamic 
properties.    It  is  used  medicinally  like  the 
oil  from  the  former  species. 

tS-tran'-^-chus,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
ocvf  (nnux),  genit.  ow\o<;  (onuchos)  =  a  claw.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Trombidiidse.  Tttrany- 
chus  tela.ri.us  is  the  Red  Spider  (q.v.).  T. 
gUiber  is  found  under  stones  in  damp  places, 
and  T.  lapidum  under  stones  aud  on  plants. 

t£t'-ra-d,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rt-rpiiav  (tetraBn) 
=  the  blackcock.] 

1.  Ornith. :  The  type  genus  of  Tctraoninw 
(q.v.),  with  seven  species,  Irom  the  noithprn 
parts  of  Pal«arctic  and  Nenrctic  regions  ;  but 
in  some  localities  where  tliey  were  formerly 
abundant,  they  HOW  exist  in  greatly  reduced 
numbers,  and  in   some   plwces  have  become 
extinct.     Bill  strong,  upper  mandible  curved, 
head   slightly   crested,   feathers  of  the  chin 
elongated    and     pointed,    tarsi    completely 
covered  with  hair-like  feathers. 

2.  Palvont. :   From   the  Post-pliocene  of 
Italian  caves. 

te-tra'-o-don,  *.    [TETRODON.] 

tct-ra-o-gal'-lus,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetrao,  and 
gallus.] 

Ornith. :  Snow-partridge  ;  a  genus  of  Perdl- 
cinee,  with  four  species,  ranging  from  the 
Caucasus  ;ind  Himalayas  to  the  Alt^.i  Moun- 
tains. Bill  slioi  t.  broad  at  the  base,  with  tip 
curved  ;  head  plumed  ;  tarsi  naked,  shorter 
than  middle  toe,  in  the  males  armed  with 
strong  spur ;  hallux  raised,  short ;  wings 
with  second  and  third  quills  longest ;  tail 
broad,  rounded. 

te-tra'-6-md,  o.  &  s.    [TETRAONID^E.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tetrm- 
onidx  (q.v.). 

B.  -4s  subst. :  One  of  the  family  of  Tetra- 
onklw. 

tSt-ra  on'-i-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  tetrao, 
genit.  tetrao>i(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idte.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Gallinse,  or  Game 
Birds,  with  four  sub-families,  Tetraoninse, 
Perdicina;,  Odontophorina;,  and  Pteroclin» 
(often  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  family).  The 
Tctraonid*  include  the  Grouse,  Parti  id^es, 
Quails,  and  allied  forms.  Wallace  (Geog.  I>ist. 
Anim.,  ii.  338)  considers  that,  they  are  essen- 
tially denizens  of  the  great  northern  con- 
tinents, and  that  tfieir  entrance  into  South 
America,  Australia,  and  South  Afiica  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  recent.  They  have  de- 
veloped into  forms  equally  suited  to  the  trop- 
ical plains  and  the  arctic  regions,  some  of 
them  being  among  the  few  denizens  of  the 
extreme  north  as  well  as  of  the  highest  alpine 
snows.  He  puts  the  genera  at  twenty-nine 
and  the  species  at  120.  [TETRAD.] 
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tet-ra-d-ni'-naB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tetrao, 
geuit.  tetnum\is) ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiue.} 
Ornith. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the 
Tetraonidse  (q.v.),  chiefly  from  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Palajarctic  and  Nearctic  regions, 
with  the  following  genera:  Tetrao,  Bonasa, 
Centrocercus,  Deudnigopus,  Canace,  Falci- 
pennis,  Pediocaetes,  Cupidonia,  and  Lagopus. 
They  are  rather  large  in  size,  heavy  in  body, 
with  small  heads,  the  nasal  fossa;  tilled  with 
feathers  concealing  the  nostrils  ;  neck  moder- 
ately long ;  wings  short,  rounded,  and  con- 
cave beneath ;  stout  legs  and  feet ;  toes  with 
pectinations  of  scales  along  the  edges,  hind 
toe  elevated  above  the  plane  of  the  rest ; 
tarsi  covered  with  feathers,  in  Bonasa  par- 
tially, in  Lagopus  to  the  claws. 

tS-tra'-6-nyx,  ».    [TETRANYCHUS.] 

Zool. :  An  Asiatic  genus  of  Emydse ;  having 
five  toes,  but  one  on  each  foot  without  a  nail. 
Twenty-five  marginal  scales.  Species,  Tetra- 
onyx  letsonii  and  T.  baska. 

tet  ra  o  pha   s*s,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  tetrao,  and 
Lat.  phasis.]    (PHEASANT.) 

Ornith. :  Lophophorus  obscurtis ;  often  made 
a  separate  genus  of  the  sub-family  Lopho- 
phonnae  (q.v.),  connecting  the  Pnasianinse 
'wirh  Tetraogallus,  and  so  with  the  Perdieinse. 
This  bird  was  discovered  by  Pere  David  in 
Tibet,  and  described  by  him.  General  colour 
brown,  marked  with  darker  shades;  bare  skin 
of  face  red,  tarsi  and  feet  hnrn-cnlour.  The 
•exes  are  alike  in  plumage  ;  female  destitute 
of  sinus. 

tet  ra  pet'-al-ous.   a.      [Pref.   tetra-,    and 
Eng."  petitions  (q.v.).] 
Bat. :  Having  four  petals. 


tet  ra  phar  -ma  con,  tct  ra  phar  - 
ma-cum,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  <t>dp^aKov 
(l>harmakon)  =  a  drug.]  A  combination  of  wax, 
resin,  lard,  and  pitch,  composing  an  ointment. 

tet  ra  phe  nol,  «.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
phenol.  J 

Chew. :  C.jHiO.  A  neutral,  colourless  liquid, 
obtained  by  distilling  the  pyromucates  with 
•od.t-lime.  It  l>oils  at  32°. 

tSt-ra-phyl'-ine,  ».    [Pref.  tetra- ;  Gr.  <pvA>j 
(phuli)  =  a  stem,  sun*,  -inf.  (Min.).~\ 
Min. :  The  same  as  TKIPHYLITE  (q.v.). 

te"  trlph'-yl-lous,  a.    [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
4>\i\ .\ov  (phullon)  —  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :  Having  four  leaves. 

t£f -ra-pla,  s.  [Gr.  T«TpuirA6o?  (tetraploos)  = 
four i old  ;  Fr.  tetraple.] 

Sacred  Literature:  An  edition  of  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  Scriptures  in  four  parallel 
columns;  specif.,  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  compiled  by  Oiipen,  containing 
the  versions  of  Aquila,  Synintachus,  the  Sep- 
tungint,  and  Theodotion.  [HEXAPLA.] 

te"t   ra-pleu'-ra,  «.    [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
vAevpoy  (pleuronj  =  &  rib.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Eumimosece. 

t£t  rap  neu  m6  nes,  «.  pi.    [Pref.  tetra-, 

and  or.  wfvuovtt  (piuiumoitus)  —  the  lungs.] 

Zool. :  Four-lunged  Spiders,  a  tribe  of 
Araneida,  with  a  single  family,  Mv^.-ilidas 
(q.v.).  There  are  two  pairs  of  lung-sacs  and 
two  pairs  of  spinnerets,  and  the  claws  of  the 
falces  bend  downwards. 

tit  rap  neu  mo  nl  an,  f.  [TETRAPNEU- 
MONU.J  Any  individual  of  the  tribe  Tetra- 
piieumones  (q.v.). 

t£t  ra  p6d,  s.  [Gr.  T*rp«-  (tetra-)  =  four,  and 
trout  (pom),  genit.  irooof  (potion)  =  a  foot.]  A 
four-footed  animal,  especially  mi  insect  having 
only  four  perfect  legs,  as  certain  Lepidoptent. 

t  tot  ra  p6d  Ich  nite,  f.  [Eng.  tetrapnd, 
and  ichnite  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  The  footprint  of  a  four-footed 
animal  left  on  the  rocks. 

•  t5-trap'-*-djf,  ».  [TFTRAPon.l  A  scried  of 
four  feet ;  a  measure  or  distance  of  four  feet. 

T£t  ra  pol-I  tan,  a.  [Gr.  rrrpairoAn  (tetra- 
poli»)  =  otor  w'th  four  citicH.)  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  four  towns,  (bee  compound.) 


Tetrapolitan  Confession,  s. 

Symbolic  Books :  The  Confession  of  Faith 
presented  to  the  Diet  of  Auxsburg  in  1530  by 
the  representatives  of  the  cities  of  Constance, 
Liuduu,  Meinniiugen,  and  Strasburg.  It  was 
the  same  as  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
except  in  a  minute  verbal  difference  in  the 
part  relating  to  the  Eucharist. 

tet-ra-po-ma,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
nu>/ia  (pdma)  =  &  lid,  a  cover;  so  named 
because  the  capsule  is  four-valved.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tetrapomidse 
(q.v.).  Pouch  one-celled,  four-valved  ;  with 
four  rows  of  seeds.  Plants  from  Siberia  and 
North-western  America. 

tet-ra-po  -mi-dee,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  Ui.ro- 
wm('i);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl.  -id<e.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Pleurorhizeae  (q.v.). 

tet-ra-pn  6-nId-I-an,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-, 
and  diiiiin.  from  Gr.  irptW  (priori)  =  a  saw.] 

Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  all  the  forms 
grouped  under  Phyllograptus  (q.v.),  in  which 
the  polypary  is  leaf-like  in  shai>e,  and  con- 
sists of  four  rows  of  cellules  placed  back  to 
back. 

tet-ra  pro  to-don,   «.     [Pref.  tetra-;  Gr. 

(protos)  —  lirst,  and  <JSovs (odous),  genit. 
(odontos)  =  a  tooth.) 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Hippopotamidae,  or  a 
sub-genus  of  Hippopotamus.  The  group  is 
distinguished  from  Hexaprotodon  (q.v.),  by 
having  only  four  lower  incisors.  It  therefore 
includes  the  fossil  species  from  the  Pliocene 
and  Post-Pliocene  of  Europe,  and  the  living 
Hippopotamus  amphibius. 

te-trap  -ter-an,  s.  [Pref.  tetra  =  four,  and 
Gr.  Tn*p6v(jiteTon)=.a,  wing.)  An  insect  which 
has  four  wings,  the  normal  number,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  dipteran  ami  an  apteran. 

te-trap  -ter-oiis,  a.  [TETRAPTF.RAN.]  Having 
four  wings  or  processes  resembling  wings. 
(Used  chietly  in  botany.) 

te'-trap'-ter-us,  «.  [Pref.  tttra-,  and  Gr. 
wrepov  (pteron)  =  a  tin.] 

Pal&ont. :  A  genus  of  Xiphiidae  (q.v.),  from 
the  Chalk  of  Lewes  and  Maestricnt  and  the 
London  Clay  of  Sheppey. 

tet'  rap-tote,  ».     [Gr.  rtrpa.imaros  (tttrapto- 
tos)  —  with   four  grammatical  cases  :  rc'rpa- 
(tetra-)  =  four,  and  n-rwtrts  (ptdsis)  —  a  case.] 
Gram. :  A  noun  which  has  four  cases  only. 

te't-ra-py-ren'-ous,  o.    [Pref.  tetra-,  and 
Gr.  irvprji-  (pui'in)=.  ihe  stone  of  stone-fruit.] 
Bot. :  Having  four  stones. 

tetraquetrous  (ns  te  trik'-we  trtis),  a. 
[Prel.  tetra-,  and  Lit.  <fM«u'ra<«s  —  square.] 
Bot. :  Having  four  angles  or  sides. 

te'-trarch,  *tet'-rarch,  •  tet  rark, 
*  tet-rarck,  s.  It  a.  [Lat.  tetrardia,  from 
Gr.  r«Tpapx>}«  (tetrarcheti)  =  a  tctmrch,  from 
rirp-  (tetr-),  for  ri-rpa-  (tetra-)  =  four,  and 
apXw  (arcfto)  =  to  rule  ;  Fr.  tetrarifue.] 

A.  As  tubst. :   A  Roman  governor  of  the 

fourth    part   of  a    province ;  a  subordinate 

prince  or  governor;  a  petty  prince  or  sovereign. 

"  While  kiiifi  mid  Mrarcht  proud,  a  i.un>le  train. . . 

Foueu'U  tne  rising  gr^undi  niul  drier  i  Inln." 

Howe:  Lucnn  ;  rtuirnilia  vii. 

*  B.  At  adj. :  Four  principal  or  chief: 
as,  tetmrch  elements.  (Fuller.) 

*  te  trarch  ate,  tet'-rarch  ate,  a.  [Eng. 
tetrarch;  -ate.']  The  district  tinder  a  Roman 
tctrarch  ;  the  jurisdiction  of  a  tetrarch;  a 
tetrarchy. 

•tit-rar'-ohlo-al.a.  [Gr.  Trrpapx<«<x(te/rar- 
ciiikos),  from  Tcrpapx1)*  (tetrnrfhfs)  =  &  te- 
tr.ircli.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tetrarch  or 
tetrarchy. 

"  The  patrUrchi  bad  a  aort  of  tetnrrhicol,  or 
MfcMMbMM  autbority."-fioJ<n(;6ro*«  :  Authority  in 
Ktli'Jtun,  |  U. 

t8t'-  rar  -  chjf,  *  tet-rar-chle,  «.  [Fr. 
tftnir'rJiie,  from  I/at,  tetrarckin ;  Gr.  Trrpapxia 
(tetrarchbt).]  A  tetrarchate  (q.v.). 

"  There  l«  a  gnrpninirnt  or  trtrarrhit  alio.  hut  out 
of  thei|U»rt«T  o(  LyoxmK  on  th-tilt*  th»t  b"rH»reth 
UIK.II  UnUtla."-/1.  Holland:  riiitit.  bk.  v..  eh.  xxrlL 

t^t  ra  rh^n'-chfts,  ».    [Pn-f.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
pvyxof  (rnungchof)  —  the  snout.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Plathelmintlia.  Tapeworm* 


with  ijui  p:obc«cik-i<k«9  <enwcliM,  tbiokiy  M% 
with  booklets  reU'acied  near  the  suckers. 

tet-ra-sep'-a-lous,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Enj. 
sep^ious  (q.v.).] 
JM.  :  Having  four  sepals. 

*  t£c  ra-spas  -t6n,  s.     [Pref.  tttra-,  and  Gr 
<rrr<ia>  (spad)  =  to  draw,  to  pull.]    A  machine 
in  which  four  pulleys  all  act  together. 

t^t-ra-sperm'-ous,   o.     [Pref.  tetra-,  and 
Gr.  o-n-peyua  (sperma)  —  a  seed.] 
Bot.  :  Having  or  producing  four  seeds. 

tet  -ra  spore,  s.     [Pref.    tetra-,  and   Eng. 

spore  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  (PI.):  Little  clusters  of  spores,  generally 
four,  rarely  eight  ;  one  of  two  forms  of  fructt 
flcatiou  found  in  tiie  Rhodospermeae.  (q.v.). 

t5t'-ra-8p6r-Io,  a.    [Eng.  tetraspor(e)  ;  -ic.] 

Bot.  :  Composed  of  tetraspores. 

*  te-trftst'-Io,  «  ti-trast'-Ich,  *  tS-trasf- 

ick,  s.  [Gr.  TerpdoTtxos  (tetrastichos),  from 
reVpo-  (tetra-)  —  four,  and  a-ii\av  (stichos)  =  a 
row,  a  verse.  1  A  stanza,  poem,  or  epigram, 
consisting  of  four  verses. 

•*  The  tetrattick  obliged  Spenser  to  extend  his  aetiM 
to  the  length  of  four  lines,  whiuh  would  have  been 
more  clueely  coiJlued  In  the  couplet.'  —/"opo. 

te-tras  -tich-oils,  a.    [TETRASTIC.] 
Bot.  :  Having  a  four-cornered  spike. 

tS-tras'-to-dn,  s.    [Gr.  re'rpa-  (tetra-)  =  fonr, 
and  atoa.  (stoa)  —  a  portico.] 

Arch.:  A  courtyard  with  porticoes  or  open 
colonnades  on  each  of  its  four  sides.  (Britten.) 

tet  -ra  style,  a.  or  *.    [Pref.  tetra,  and  Bug. 


. 

Arch.  :  Having  or  consisting  of  four 
columns  ;  having  a  portico  consisting  of  four 
columns,  as  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at 
Rome;  a  portico,  &c.,  consisting  of  four 
columns.  A  cavwdium  was  called  tetrastylo 
when  the  beams  of  the  compluvitim  w.  re 
supported  b\  columns  placed  over  against  the 
four  angles  of  a  court. 

"  A  tetrtutyle  uf  very  beautiful  Gothic  columns."— 
Dtfoe  :  Tour  thro  Great  Britain,  i.  i73. 


b'-ic,  tet-ra  sj^l-lab  -lo-al, 

a,     [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng.  syllabic,  syUabCcal 
(q.v.).]    Consisting  of  four  syllables. 

tit'-ra-s^l-la-ble,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat 
tetrasyllabus,  "from  Gr.  Terpuo-vAAa/Sov  (tetra- 
sullabos).~]  A  word  consisting  of  four  syllables. 

tSt'-ra-the'-cal,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
ft)<er)  (thelce)  =  a  !K>X.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  plant)  :  Having  four  cells  in  the 
ovary. 

tet  ra  thl-on'  1C,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-;  Gr.  0eior 
(tlieion)  =  sulphur,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ic.}  Con- 
taining four  atoms  of  sulphur. 

tetrathionic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  H.jS^Ofl.  A  colourless,  inodorons, 
very  acid  liquid,  produced  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  hyposulphites.  On  being  boiled  it 
is  rapidly  decomposed  into  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphur.  The  tetra> 
thionates  are  all  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

tet  ra  torn'  Ic,  o.  [Prof.  tetr(a)-,  and  Eng. 
otoni'ic  (q.v.).]  The  same  as  TETRALMC  (q.v.). 

te"t  -rene,  ».  [Gr.  rirpa-  (tttra-),  in  compos, 
=  four  ;  suff.  -tne.)  [BUTENE.] 


r-Io,  a.    [Pref.  tetr(a.)-,  and  Eng. 
f.]    Comaining  four  parts  ol  ethyl. 

tetrethy  lie  -silicate,  s.    [ETHVL-SIU< 

CATE.] 


•t«t'-rio,  'tif-ric-al,  •tSt-ri 
*  te't'-rlck,  a.  [l^it.  te  tricvg,  from  teter  = 
otlensive,  foul  ;  Fr.  tetritrue.]  Froward,  per- 
verse, harsh,  sour,  rugged. 

"  Tt  U  u»t  goiid  to  be  too  tttrical  and  virulent. 
Klnile  w«nl«  make  rough  action*  plausible."-' 
Ftlthnm  :  Itaoltet,  pt.  1.,  res.  g. 

•  te't'-ric-al-ne'ss,  ».  [Eng.  tetrical  ;  -nes*.] 
The  quality  or  stateof  beingtetrical  ;  froward- 
ness,  perverse.ness,  harshness. 


'-l'-tjf.  ».    [Eng.  tetrie  ;  -Uy.]  Crabbed- 

ness,  perverseness,  tetricalness. 

•  tit'-rio-ous,  a.    [TETBIC.] 


boll,  boy ;  poiit,  ]6%1 ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  b«nch ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (hi* ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.    ph  »  f 
-clan,  -tlan  =  sham. .  -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -f  ion  =  zhun,    -clous,    tioua,    sious  =  shua,    -blef  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del, 
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tetrodon— Teutonic 


TETRODON  MAROER1TATU8. 


t&f-rd-don,  te  tra  -a-don.  *.  [Pref.  tttra*, 
and  o5ous  (oduui),  genii.  O&QVTOI  (odonton)  =  a 
tooth.) 

Iditlty.  :  The  type  genus  of  Tetrodontina, 
having  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  divided  by 
a  mesial  suture,  so  as  to  separate  the  denti- 
tiuu  into  four  distinct  portions.  More  than 
sixty  species  are  known,  from  tropical  and 
sub-tropi- 
cal seas.  In 
some  the 
dermal 
spines  are 
extremely 
small,  and 
may  be  ab- 
sent altoge- 
ther, and 
many  of 
thrm  are  highly  ornamented  with  spots  or 
bauds.  A  few  live  in  large  rivers  :  as,  Tetro- 
don psittacus,  from  Brazil,  T.  fahuka,  from  the 
Kile  aud  West  African  rivers,  and  T.  Jluria- 
tUii,  from  brackish  waters  and  rivers  of  the 
East  ludies.  T.  lagocephalus  lias  been  taken 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Ireland,  the 
largest  recorded  being  twenty-one  inches  Lung. 

tet  ro  don-ti  na.  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetro- 
don,  genit.  tetrodont(is)  ;  Lat  ueut  pi.  adj. 
surt.  -inn.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :   A  widely-distributed  group  of 
Gymnodoutes.     They  are  marine  fishes,  of 
moderate  or  small  size,  from  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical seas,  with  a  few  fresh-water  species, 
arranged  in  eight  genera,  of  which  the  most 
important  are   Tetrodon  (including   Xenop- 
terus)and  Diodon.     The  body  is  short,  thick, 
and    cylindrical,    with    well-developed    fins, 
and  covered  with  a  thick,  scaleless  skin,  in 
which  spines  of  various  sizes  are  embedded. 
They  can  inflate  the  body  by  tilling  the  dis- 
tensible (esophagus  with  air,  and  then  they 
assume  a  more  or  less  globular  form,  floating 
belly  upwards,  whence  they  are  called  Globe- 
fishes  ;    and   from    their   defensive  spinous 
armour  they  are  often  known  as  Sea-hedge- 
hogs.    When  captured  they  produce  a  sound, 
probably   by  the  expulsion  of  air  from  the 
oesophagus.     Some  of  them  are  highly  poi- 
sonous;   but  as   the  poisonous    qualities  of 
their  flesh  vary  greatly  in  intensity  in  different 
species  and  in  different  localities,  it  is  probable 
that  they  acquire  the  deleterious  properties 
from  their  food,  which  consists  of  corals  and 
hard-shelled  molluscs,  for  crushing  which  the 
broad  posterior  surface  of  their  jaws  is  well- 
adapted. 

2.  Paloeont.  :   From  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolca  and  Licata. 

tS-trol'-Io,  a.  [Gr.  itrpa.  (tetra-)  =  four  ;  suff. 
-oJ,-ic.] 

Chem.  :  Having  four  atoms  of  carbon  in  the 
series. 

tetrolic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^ELjOs.  A  monolasic  acid  pre- 
pared by  heating  chlor  a  crotouic  acid  with 
alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  on  the  water-bath, 
decomposing  the  potassium  salt  formed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  extracting  with  ether.  It 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  melts  at  76-50,  and  boils  at  203°. 

tef  -ryl,  «.  [Gr.  rt-rpa-  (tetra-)  =  four  ;  suff. 
-yl.]  [BUTYL.-] 

te'-tryT-a-mine,  «.    [Eng.  tetryl,  and  amine.] 

[BtTVLAMlSE.] 

t£t  -ryl-ene,  s.   [Eng.  tetryl;  ;  -ene,]  [BCTENE.] 
tetrylene  diamine,  s. 
Chem.:  C4H12N2=N2  |<c^Ha)"  A  base  pro- 

duced by   the   action  of   nascent  hydrogen 
upon  ethyleue  cyanide.    It  boils  at  140  '. 

te"t-ryl-en'-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  tetrylen(e);  -ia] 
Chem,  :  Containing  tetrylene. 
tetrylenic  acetate,  s. 


Chem.  :  C8H14O4=      jj8         o2.    A  colour- 

less, oily  liquid,  prepared  by  distilling  tetry- 
lenic bromide  with  argentic  acetate.  Insoluble 
in  wa^er,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  boils 
at  200',  and  readily  decomposed  by  alkalis. 

tetrylenlc-alcohol,   s.      [BUTENE-GLY- 

COL.] 

tctrylenic  bromide,  s. 

(Jkem.  :  C^gBrj.     An  oUy  liquid  obtained 


by  mixing  tetrene  with  bromine  vapour.  It 
boils  ut  158  \ 

tetrylenic-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  C4HgClj.  A  cohmrless  oil  obtained 
by  the  direct  union  of  chlorine  with  tetrene 
in  diilused  daylight.  It  has  a  sweetish  odour, 
a  burning  taste,  sp.  gr.  T112  at  2S',  boils  at 
123',  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether. 

tSt'-ryl-In,  s.    [Ens.  <«<n/*;  •*»•] 

Chem :  The  hypothetic  radical  derived  from 
Tetrylene  (q.v.). 

tctrylin  trinmine,  s. 

Chem. :  C4H1SN3  =  N3  {  (C^7)"'  A  triatomic 
base  produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydro- 
gen on  cyauoi'omi.  It  boils  at  170°. 

tet'-ter  (1),  *  tet-er,  *  tet^ere,  *tet-tar,  s. 

[A.  S.  tettr,  prob.  cogn.  with  Icel.  titra  =.  to 
shiver,  to  twinkle  ;  Ger.  zittem  =  to  tremble ; 
tittermal  =  :a  tetter,  ringworm  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
citaroch,  titaroch ;  FT.  dartre ;  Sansc.  dardru 
=.  a  tetter.) 

1.  A  cutaneous  disease,  spreading  all  over 
the  body,  and  causing  a  troublesome  itching  ; 
herpes  (q.v.).     [SCALL,  H.) 

2.  A  name  vaguely  applied  to  several  cu- 
taneous diseases. 

"  Suffer  the  euiuiies  language,  as  tt  were  a  tettar  or 
ringworme,  to  harbor  it  selfe  within  the  iawes  of 
English  conquerors."— Uoliiithed :  Deienpt.  Ireland, 

Ch.  I. 

tetter-berry.  *• 

Bot. :  Bryonia  dioica.  So  named  because  it 
cures  tetters.  (Prior.)  But  in  Hampshire 
children  think  that  the  juice  applied  to  tli« 
skin  will  produce  tetter.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

*  tet'-ter,  v.t.     [TETTER,  s.]     To  affect  with 
tetter. 

"  So  shall  my  lungs 

Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  meazels 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us." 

tJtaketp. :  Coriolama.  lit  1. 

tet'-ter-tSt-ter,  s.    [TITTEKTOTTER,  s.  &  v.} 

*  tet'-ter-oiis,  a.      [Eng.    tetter,   a. ;    -ous.J 
Having  the  character  or  nature  of   tetter; 
affected  with  tetter. 

tSt'-ter-wdrt,  s.    [Eng.  tetter,  and  wort.    So 
named  because  it  cures  tetters.    (Prior.)] 
Bot. :  Chelidonium  mojus. 

tSt-ti-gOn'-I-a,  S.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rt-myovia 

(tettigonia)  =  a  small  cricket  or  grasshopper.) 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Jassidae  (q.v.),  with 
very  numerous  species,  chiefly  from  America. 
The  distance  between  the  ocelli  and  the  ocelli 
and  the  eyes  equal.  There  is  one  British 
species,  Tettigonia  viridis. 

*  tet-tI-g6-ni'-a-d8B,  *.  pi.    [Lat.  tetti- 
goni(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -adce.] 

Entom. :  An  old  family  of  Homoptera,  now 
merged  in  Jassid;c. 

*  tet  -tish,  a.     [Fr.  ttte  =  a  head ;  cf.  testy.] 
Testy,  peevish,  crabbed,  tetchy. 

"  This  rogue,  if  he  had  been  sober,  sure  had  beaten 
me,  he  is  the  most  trttith  knave."— ISeaum.  i  Flet.  : 
Wit  without  Mone]/.  v. 

*tet'-ty,  o.    [TETTISH.]    Irritable,  tetchy. 

"So  cholerick  and  tctty  that  no  man  may  speak 


tench,  teugh,  o.    [Tocon.]   Tough.  (Scotch.) 

"  Unco  thick  in  the  soles,  as  ye  may  weel  luiud,  for 
by  being  tench  in  the  upper  leather."— Scott :  Old  Uar- 
tality,  ck  xxviil. 

teu  -crin,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  teucr(ium) ;  -in.] 

Cliem. :  CjjjH^On.  A  glticoside  obtained 
from  Teucrium  fruticnns.  Nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  a  crystallized  acid  having  the 
composition  CgHgOg. 

teu'-cri-um,  «.      [Lat.    teucrion,  from  Gr. 
rcvKpiov  (teukrion)  •=  a  kind  of  germander.) 

Bot. :  Gennander  :  a  genus  of  Labiata,  tribe 
Ajugese.  Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed,  nearly 
equal,  or  two-lipped  ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
bipartite,  the  lower  one  patent,  three-cleft; 
stamens,  much  exserted.  Known  species 
eighty-six,  from  temperate  and  warm  coun- 
tries. All  the  Europeau  species  were,  of  old, 
held  in  high  repute  medicinally,  for  their 
aromatic,  bitter,  and  stomachic  properties.  Two 
were  used  in  the  treatment  of  gout.  The 
United  States  has  one  species,  T.  canaderue, 
the  American  Germauder,  or  Wood  Sage. 


teud-op'-sis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  teuthis,  and  Gr. 
6i//i?  (o/wts)  =  appearance.) 

Palusont. :  A  genus  of  Teuthidse,  or  a  sub- 
genus  of  Loligo,  with  five  species,  from  the 
Upper  Lias  and  Oolite  of  France  aud  Wur- 
teinherg.  Pen  like  Loligo,  but  dilated  and 
spatulate  behind. 

teu  -thi-daa,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat  teuth(is) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  Calamaries,  Squids  ;  a  family  of 
Di branchiate  Cephalopods,  section  Octopoda. 
Body  elongated  ;  tins  short,  broad,  and  mostly 
terminal ;  shell  horny,  consisting  of  a  shaft 
and  two  lateral  expansions  or  wings.  There 
are  eighteen  genera,  very  widely  distributed, 
which  D'Urbigny  divided  into  two  sub-fa- 
milies :  Myopsidse  (having  the  eyes  covered 
with  skin)  and  Oigopsidse  (having  the  eyes 
naked,  fins  terminal  and  united,  forming  a 
rhomb). 

2;  Palasont. :  The  family  appears  first  in  the 
Lias. 

teu  thld  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  teuthis, 
genit.  teuthid(is) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Ichthy :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii  Per- 
ciformes,  with  a  single  genus.  [TEUTHIS.] 
Body  oblong,  strongly  compressed,  covered 
with  small  scales ;  lateral  line  continuous  ; 
one  dorsal,  the  spinous  portion  being  the 
more  developed ;  anal  with  seven  spines ; 
ventrals  thoracic,  with  an  outer  and  an  inner 
spine,  with  three  soft  rays  between. 

teu  this,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  reuSis  (teuthis)  = 
a  squid.] 

Ichthy. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Ten- 
thididse  (q.v.),  with  about  thirty  species  from 
the  Indo-Paciflc.  They  are  small  herbivorous 
fishes,  rather  more  than  a  foot  long. 

teut-lose,  s.  [Gr.  nvT\ov  (teutton)  =  beet ; 
suff.  -ose.] 

Chem. :  A  kind  of  sugar  resembling  glucose, 
said  to  exist,  under  certain  circumstances,  ip 
the  juice  of  beet.  (Watts.) 

Teu'-ton,  s.  [Lat.  Teutones.]  [TEUTONIC.] 
Originally  one  of  an  ancient  German  tribe, 
conquered  by  the  Romans  under  Maiius  in 
B.C.  100  ;  ultimately  applied  to  the  Germanic 
people  of  Europe  generally,  and  now  used  to 
denote  Germans,  Dutch,  Scandinavians,  and 
those  of  Auglo-Saxon  descent,  as  opposed  to 
Celts. 

Teu-tdn'-Ic,  «•  &  *•  [Lat.  Teutonicus,  from 
Teutones,  the  Latinized  form  of  the  native 
name,  the  original  appearing  in  M.  H.  Ger. 
duitisk  =  national.)  [DUTCH.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Teu- 
tons, a  people  of  Germanic  origin  ;  in  a  wider 
sense  pertaining  to  the  Scandinavians    and 
people  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  as  well  as  to 
German  races   proper;   German,    Germanic. 

H  Teuto-Celtic :  Of  mixed  Teutonic  oud  Celtic 
lineage,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
Freuch  provinces. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  language  or  languages 
collectively  of  the  Teutons.    [TEUTONIC-IAM- 

GUAGES.] 

Teutonic-cross, 

Her. :  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  cross  potent, 
from  its  having  been  the 
original  badge  assigned  by 
the  I5"mperor  Henry  VI.  to 
the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order  (q.v.). 

Teutonic-lan- 
guages, s.  pi. 

Philal. :  A  group  of  allied  languages  belong- 
ing to  the  Aryan,  or  Indo-European  family. 
The  Teutonic  dialects  may  be  arranged  in 
three  sub-divisions : 

(1)  Low    German:    Including    the   Gothic, 
Frisian,    Dutch,   Flemish,    Old   Saxon,    and 
English  tongues. 

(2)  Scandinavian :  Including  the  Icelandic, 
Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  tongues. 

(3)  High  German,  divided  into  three  stages : 
(o)  Old  High  German,  spoken  in  Upper  or 
South  Germany  (rom  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  ; 
(b)   Middle  High  German,   spoken   In   Upper 
Germany  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  (c)  Modern 
High  German. 


TEUTONIC-CROOK. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  role,  foil;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  w  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


Teutonicism— texture 
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Teutonic-nations,  s.  pi.  The  different 
nations  composing  the  Teutonic  race.  They 
are  divided  into  three  branches  :  (1)  The  Hiijh 
German,  including  the  Teutonic  inhabitants 
of  Upper  and  Middle  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Germans  of 
Hungary  ;  (2)  The  Saxons,  or  Low  Germans, 
Including  the  Frisians,  Low  Germans,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  English  ;  (3)  The  Scandinavians, 
including  Icelanders,  Norwegians,  Swedes, 
and  Danes. 

Teutonic-order,  s.  A  military  religious 
order  of  knights,  established  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  imitation  of 
the  Templars  and  Hospitallers.  It  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Teutonic  crusaders,  and  was 
established  in  the  Holy  Land  for  charitable 
purposes.  It  gradually  attained  to  high 
power,  but  began  to  d«cline  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  finally  abolished  by  Na- 
poleon in  1809. 

Teu-tin'-I-cIsm,  *.  [Eng.  Teutonic;  -ism.] 
A  Teutonic  idiom  or  expression  ;  a  Germanism. 

Teu'- ton-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Teuton  ;  -ism.]  •  A 
Teutonicism  (q.v.). 

"  A  refreshing  absence  of  Teutmitmt  from  his  ren- 
dering of  this  famous  correspondence."— it.  Jamet'l 
U'izftte,  Dec.  22,  1836. 

Teu   ton  ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  Teuton ;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  Teutonic  or  German  ; 
to  make  conformable  to  German   idiom  or 
analogies. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  conform  to  German  cus- 
toms, idioms,  &c. 

tew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  v.t.  &  i,    [A.S.  tavrian  = 
to  taw,  to  work,  to  beat] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  work  ;  to  prepare  by  working ;  to  be 
Actively  employed  about ;  to  fatigue.  (Prov.) 

•  2.  To  pull  about,  to  tease,  to  tumble  over. 

"  Do  not  anger  'em  .  .  . 
They  will  »o  tete  you  else." 

Bemtin.  i  net.  :  Pilgrim,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  beat,  work,  or  press,  as  hemp,  leather, 
Ac. ;  to  taw. 

•  4.  To  dress,  to  treat 

"  Within  here,  h'as  made  the  gayest  sport  with  Tom 
the  coachman,  so  tfwt.t  him  up  with  sack  that  he  lies 
lathing  a  butt  of  M.ilmsie  for  his  mare*."— Beaum,  * 
flel-  :  It'll  without  Money,  iii. 

•  B.  Intrant. :  To  labour. 

•  tew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  v.t.    [Tow,  v.]    To  tow, 
to  drag,  to  pull  along. 
"  The  goodly  river  Lee  he  wiwly  did  divide, 
By  which   tho  Danes  hrv.l   then  their  full-frau7ht 
navies  tev'd."  Dragton :  I'oly-Olbion.*.  12. 

tew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  ».  fA.S.  tawa  =  instru- 
ments, tools.]  Materials  lor  anything. 

tew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  s.  [TAW  (2),  v.]  An  iron 
chain  ;  a  rope  or  c-hain  for  towing  or  dragging 
anything  along,  as  a  vessel,  a  boat,  or  the 
like. 

tew  el  (ew  as  u),  *  tew-ell,  *  tu  ill,  t. 
[O.  Fr.  tuiel,  tueil;  Fr.  tuyau.] 

1.  A  pi|>e,  a  chimney,  a  funnel. 

"  In  tlie  iMck  of  the  forge,  against  the  fire-place,  Is 
flxed  a  thick  Iron  pi  it».  and  a  taper  pipe  in  it  above 
five  Inches  long,  called  a  trwet,  or  fewl  Iron,  wliich 
eouiei  through  the  back  of  the  forge:  into  this  (euwi 
is  placed  the  liel  lows."— Jf.uron. 

2.  The  same  as  TUYERE  (q.v.). 

tew7 -Ing  (ew  as  u),  pr.  par.  or  a,  [TEW  (1),  v.] 

tewing-beetle,  t.  A  spade-shaped  in- 
strument Tor  beating  hemp,  tewing,  touseling, 
tawing,  or  teasing  being  yet  existing  terms 
for  the  working  by  pulling  and  beating. 

tew'-taw  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [A  reduplication 
of  taw,  v.,  or  tew  (1),  v.]  To  beat  or  break,  as 
hemp  or  flax  ;  to  taw. 

'The  method  and  way  of  watering,  pilling,  break- 
ing, anil  trwtnttin'j  of  hemp  and  flax,  u  a  particular 
bOAluess." — JJvrtimer. 

tix'-a  lite,  $.    [After  Texas,  Pennsylvania, 
where  found,  and  Gr.  M'dot  (lithos)  =  a  stone  ; 
Oer.  trx»lith.\ 
Min. :  The  same  as  BRUCITE  (q.v.). 

Tex  an,  o.    [See  def.) 

fitog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Texas,  formerly 
part  of  the  State  of  Coahnila  in  Mexico,  nut 
which,  declaring  Its  independence  nn  March  2, 
1830,  andvindicHtins-ittlie  same  year  In  bottle, 
became  in  Dec.,  1846,  a  State  of  the  American 
Union. 


Texan  fever,  «.  A  splenetic  fever  some- 
times epidemic  on  the  southern  cattle  ranges, 
especially  among  iiuacclimated  stock,  and  not 
infrequently  communicated  to  northern  herds 
by  animals  coming  truiu  au  infected  district. 
Also  called  Texas  fever. 

Texan  shrew  mole,  s. 

Tool. :  Kcalopi  latimania,  from  Mexico  and 
Texas.  Hair  black,  long,  thin,  slightly  crisped  ; 
feet  larger  ana  broader  than  in  any  other 
species  of  the  genus. 

tex'-as,  «.  The  pilot-house,  captain's  quarters, 
Ac.,  composing  the  uppermost  works  on  a  river 
steamer  in  the  West  and  South.  ( Local.) 

text,  *  texte,  s.  [Fr.  texte  =  a  text,  the 
original  words  or  subject  of  a  book,  from  Lat. 
text  am  =  that  wliich  is  woven,  a  fabric,  the 
style  of  an  author,  a  text ;  p:op.  neut.  sing, 
of  textus,  pa.  par.  of  texo  =to  wtave.] 

1.  A  discourse,  composition,  or  subject  upon 
which  a  note  or  commentary  is  written  ;  the 
original  words  of  an  author  as  distinguished 
from  a  paraphrase  or  commentary. 

"  For  in  plain  text,  withouteu  uede  of  glose, 
Thou  hast  translated  the  Rouiaunt  of  tlie  Rose." 
Chaucer :  Lrgende  of  Oood  Women.    (Prol.) 

2.  A  verse  or  passage  of  Scripture,  especially 
one  selected  as  the  theme  of  a  sermon  or  dis- 
course. 

"  In  religion 

What  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  nud  approve  it  with  a  textt" 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Kemce,  lit.  I 

T  It  is  said  that  the  first  ecclesiastic  who 
preached  from  a  text  in  England  was  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  did 
so  about  1-204.  Not  till  after  the  fifteenth 
century  were  texts  universally  in  use  among 
preachers. 

3.  Hence,  any  subject  or  theme  chosen  to 
enlarge  or  comment  upon  ;  a  topic. 

"  No  more :  the  text  is  foolish," 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  Iv.  2. 

4.  A  particular  kind  of  handwriting  of  a 
large  kind  ;  also  a  particular  kind  of  letter  or 
character :  as,  German  text,  small  text.  [TEXT- 
HAND.] 

"  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  .1  copy  book." 

.••hti/cetp.  :  Looe't  Labour's  Lett,  v.  a, 

5.  The   received  reading  of  any  passage. 
[TEXTUS-RECEPTUS.] 

text-book,  s. 

1.  A  book  containing  a  selection  of  texts  or 
passages  of  Scripture  for  easy  reference. 

2.  A  book  with  wide  spaces  between  the 
lines  of  text  for  notes  or  comments. 

3.  A  book  used  by  students  as  a  standard, 
book  for  a  particular  branch  of  study ;  a 
manual  of  instruction  ;  a  book  which  forms 
the  basis  of  lectures  or  comments. 

text-hand,  *.  A  large  hand  in  writing. 
So  culled  i  i  oin  the  practice  of  writing  the 
text  of  a  book  in  a  large  hand  and  the  com- 
ments in  a  smaller  hand. 

*  text-man,  *.  A  man  ready  or  quick  in 
quoting  texts. 

"  He  [MedeJ  afterwards  became  an  excellent  linguist, 
carious  mathematician,  exact  text-man;  hnppy  in 
making  scripture  t» expound  itself  by  parallel  places." 
—Fuller:  Worthia;  Suez. 

text-pen,  «.  A  kind  of  metallic  pen 
used  in  engrossing. 

'text-writer,  «.  One  who,  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  copied  books  for  sale. 

*  tSxt,  *  texte,  v.t.  [TEXT,  «.]  To  write  in 
large  characters,  as  in  text-hand. 

"  Nay  texte  it 

Upon  my  forehead,  if  you  hate  toe  mother. 
Put  we  to  such  a  shame,  pray  you  do." 

lieaum.  i  Flet. :  Thitrry  t  Theodartt,  li. 

tex  -tile,  a.  &  ».  [Lat,  textilis  =  woven,  tex- 
tile, from  textus.  pa.  par.  of  texo  =  to  weave.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Woven  or  capable  of  being  woven ;  formed 
by  weaving :  as,  textile  fabrics. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  weaving. 

"  In  general  the  other  textile  Industries  are  rather 
bettor  than  they  were  last  week."—  ir««y  F.chn,  Sept. 
t,  IBM. 

B.  As   iub*t. :    That   which    is   made   by 
weavers  ;  ix  woven  or  textile  fabric. 

"The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  In  length  or 
transrenw,  a«  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  UxtiUt.'— 
B  i  icon  :  Nat.  Sat.,  i  M«. 

•te'xt'-le't,  *.  [Eng.  text ;  dlmin.  guff,  -let.]  A 
little  text. 

"On«  little  ttxttftlmm  the  gospel  of  Freedom."— 
Carl ^le :  Hartnr  Ketartut,  bk.  L,  ch.  xt 


tsx'-tor,  *.    [Lat  =  a  weaver.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Ploceinse,  with  five 
species,  from  tropical  and  southern  Africa. 
Bill  tiiick,  conical;  wing  abruptly,  and  tail 
slightly  rounded. 

*  tex-tor'-I-al,  a.    [Lat  textorius,  from  teat- 
tor  =•  a  weaver.]    Pertaining  to  weaving. 

"From  the  cultivation  of  the  tcxtoriol  arts  among 
the  orientals  cauie  Liariua's  wonderful  cloth."—  War- 
(ON  .'  Bitt.  i'ng.  Poetry,  iii.  7S. 

*  tex  -trine,  o.  [Lat.  textrinus,  for  textorinus, 
from  textor  =  a  weaver.)     Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  weaving ;  ttxtorial. 

"The  curious  structure  of  all  parts  ministering  to 
this  tejctrine  power."— Oerkum ;  Phi/tica-Theoivai/.tik. 
viiL.  ch.  vi. 

*  tex'-tu-al,  *  tex-tu-el,  a.    [Fr.  textuel  — 
of  or  in  a  text,  from  texte  =  a  text  (q.v.).  J 

L  Learned  or  versed  in  texts. 

••  But.  for  I  am  a  man  not  t.-xtuel. 
I  wol  nut  tel  of  textes  never  a  del." 

Chaucer :  V.  T.,  17.181. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the  text. 

"  So  stands  the  case,  upon  the  foot  of  the  textual 
reading."—  Waterland:  Work*,  vi.  163. 

3.  Serving  for  or  depending  on  texts ;  tex- 
tuary. 

"  Speculation  interchanged  with  experience,  posi- 
tive theology  with  polemical,  textual  with  discours- 
orie. "—Bp.  Hall :  Worla.  (Dedic.) 

»  tex'-tu-al-ist,  s.    [Eng.  textual;  -int.] 

1.  One  who  is  well  read  or  versed  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  so  is  quick  at  quoting  texts. 

2.  One  who  adheres  strictly  to  the  text 

'  These  that  are  so  great  trxtualinti  are  uot  best  at 
the  text."— Liykt/oot:  JtitceUaniet.  p.  20. 

tex'-tn-al-lj,',  adv.  [Eng.  textual;  -ly.]  In 
a  textual  manner;  in  accordance  with  the 
text ;  literally,  verbatim ;  placed  in  the  text 
or  body  of  a  work. 

"After  textually  quoting  the  recent  telegram."— 
Evening  Standard,  Nor.  It,  1885. 

*  tex'-tu-ar-Ist,  s.     [Eng.  textuar(y);  -ist.] 
One  well  versed  in  texts  ;  a  textualist. 

*  tex'-tu-ar-jr,  «•  &  *•    [Fr.  textuairt,] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Contained  in  the  text ;  textual  ' 

"He  extends  the  exclusion  unto  twenty  dayes, 
which  in  tlie  textunry  sense  is  fully  accomplished  in 
one."— ttrowne  :  t'ulgar  Erruur$,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Serving  as  a  text ;  authoritative. 

"  I  see  no  ground  why  this  reason  should  be  textuarf 
to  ours,  or  that  liod  intended  him  an  universal  head- 
Slap."-Munr«. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  textualist 

"  He  (Tight']  was  au  excellent  textuary  and  profound 
linguist,  tlie  re  sou  why  he  was  iniploved  by  king 
James  in  translating  of  the  bible."—  Fuller:  Worthia; 
LincoliuHire. 

2.  Judaism(Pl.):  A  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Karaites  (q.v.),  from  their  adherence  to 
the  text  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  (Brandt,) 

» tex'-tu-el,  a.    [TEXTUAL.] 

* teV-tU-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  text;  -uist.]  A  tez- 
tualist  or  text-man. 

"The  little  our  Saviour  could  prevail  about  thl» 
doctrine  <>f  charity  against  the  crabbed  IrxiuUH  of  his 
tiiue."-J/itto» :  Doctrine  <tf  Divorce.  (To  the  Parlia- 
ment.) 

tex-tu-lar'-i-a,  •  tSx-tl-lar  -I-a, «.  [Mod. 
Lat.,"dimin.  from  textus  =  woven,  pa.  par.  of 
texo  =  to  weave.) 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Globigcrinidse.    Test 
generally  conical  or  wedge-shaped,  consisting 
of  numerous  chambers  arranged  in  two  alter- 
nate,  parallel  series  ;    aperture  lateral,   not 
beaked,  situated  beneath  the  apex. 

2.  I'alaont.:  From  the  Carboniferous  on- 
ward. 

tex'-ttire,  *.    [Fr.,  from  I-at.  textvra=- a  web, 
from  textus,  pa.  par.  of  texo  —  to  weave.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
•  1.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  weaving. 

"Skins,  although  a  natural  hublt  unto  all  before 
the  Invention  of  texture,  were  something  more  unto 
Aditm  ."—Browne. 

2.  That  which  Is  woven  ;  a  web;  a  fabric 
formed  by  weaving.    (Lit.  £Jtg.) 

"  Others,  niiart  far  In  the  gmssy  dale, 
Or  roughening  wast*,  their  Imniiile  texture  weave. 
Th«mmn  :  Spring  Ms. 

3.  The  manner  of  weaving,  with    respect 
either  to  form  or  m.-ittx-r ;  the  disposition, 
arrangement,  or  connection  of  threads,  fila- 
ments, or  other  slender  bodies  interwoven. 


boil,  bo?;  ptfut.  Jowl;  eat,  cell,  chorns,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist   -ing. 
-Olan,  -tlan  =  shan,     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  shun,    -clous,    tiouu.    sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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texture— thalassophryne 


4.  The  disposition  of  the  several  elementary 
constituent  part*  of  any  body  iu  diminution 
with  each  other  ;  the  manner  in  which  the 
constituent  parU  of  any  body  art  duposad, 
arranged,  or  uuiUd. 

"While  th«  particles  continue  «itln.  they  may 
compcwe  txxlie*  of  the  came  nature  mid  tezdirauuw, 
with  water  aud  earth  couipoMd  ol  eutire  particUa  in 
tb*  beginning."— .vncfcm. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Anat. :  The  particular  arrangement  of 
the  elements  of  tissues  constituting  any  organ. 
It  is  used  chiefly  in  describing  the  solid  por- 
tions of  the  body,  but  is  sometimes  extended 
to  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  &C. 

2.  Petrol. :  The  state  with  regai-d  to  consoli- 
dation of  the  several  rocks  (see  extract),  and 
the  arrangement  of  their  particles,  as  the 
"  slaty  texture."  It  refers  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  a  rock  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
the  word  structure. 

"The  more  compact,  stony,  and  crystalline  texture 
ol  the  older  as  compared  to  the  newer  rocks."— Lyell; 
Princ.ii/iicol.,  ch  x«i. 

*tSx'-ture,  v.t.  [TEXTURE,  s.]  To  form  a 
texture'of  or  with  ;  to  interweave. 

•  tex'-tu-ry,   *.    [TEXTURE,  s.]    The  art  or 
process  of  weaving. 

te'x'-tUS,  s.  [Lat.  =  (1)  texture  ;  (2)  construc- 
tion, connection,  context.]  The  text  of  any 
book,  spec,  of  the  Bible, 

textus  receptus,  5. 

Biblical  Criticism:  A  received  text;  one 
from  which,  as  being  the  best  accessible, 
translators  make  their  version  into  the  ver- 
nacular. The  textus  receptus  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  the  Hebrew  text,  from  which  the 
Authorized  English  Version  of  that  portion 
of  the  Bible  was  made.  The  textus  receptus 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  Greek  text,  from 
which  the  Authorized  English  Version  was 
produced.  The  term  textus  might  also,  with- 
out impropriety,  be  used  of  "the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts  chosen  by  the  revisers  as  the 
basis  of  the  Revised  Version.  The  textus  re- 
ceptus of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  A.V.  rested 
on  the  Hebrew  Masoi-etic  Text,  which  has 
come  down  in  manuscripts  of  no  great  an- 
tiquity, and  all  of  the  same  family  or  recen- 
sion. The  oldest  Hebrew  manuscript  of  which 
the  age  is  known,  bears  date  A.D.  916.  There 
are  not  materials  to  submit  the  Hebrew  text 
t«  proper  critical  revision,  and  the  revisers 
adhere  to  it  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
translators  of  the  Authorized  Version.  The 
case  is  different  with  the  New  Testament. 
The  textus  receptus  on  which  the  A.  V.  was  con- 
structed was  chiefly  that  of  Beza,  published 
in  1589.  It  had  been  based  on  Stephen's  edi- 
tion of  1550,  and  this  again  on  the  fourth 
edition  of  Erasmus,  A.D.  1517.  None  of  the 
manuscripts  used  were  of  lirst  rate  authority. 
The  revisers  had  the  advantage  of  Codex  A 
(the  Alexandrian  manuscript)  of  the  fifth 
century  ;  Codex  B  (the  Vatican  manuscript)  of 
the  fourth  century,  or  earlier ;  Codex  C  (.the 
Ephraim  manuscript)  of  the  fifth  century ; 
Codex  1)  (the  manuscript  of  Beza)  of  the  sixth 
century;  and  Gxlex  N  (the  Sinaitic  manu- 
script) of  the  fourth  century.  Numerous  im- 
proved readings  have  therefore  been  intro- 
duced. The  text  which  they  chose  was 
pu  1>1  i »l:ed  separately  by  the  Clarendon  Press 
at  Oxford  in  1881. 

*  tfcyne,  s.    [Lat.  tcenia  =  a  band,  a  fillet]    A 
thin  plate  of  metal. 

thack,  *  thak,  *  thakke,  «.  [A.S.  three  = 
thatch;  cogn.  with  Dut  dak;  Icel.  thak; 
Dan.  tag;  Sw.  tak;  Ger.  daeh.]  The  older 
aud  provincial  fonn  of  thatch  (q.v.). 

thack  and  rape,  s.  or  adv.  Thatch  and 
rope ;  used  figuratively  for  snug  and  comfort- 
able. 

"  We'll  a'  b*  as  right  and  tight  as  thack  and  rapt 
can  make  us."--Sco«  .'  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  L 

thick,  thacke(i),  Mhak,  *  thakke,  v.t. 
[THACK,  s.]  To  thatch. 

•thacke  (2),  *  thakke,  v.t.  [A.  8.  thaccian 
=  to  stroke ;  Icel.  thjokka  =  to  thwack,  to 
thump.]  [THWACK.)  To  thump,  to  thwack. 

"  Thack'd  hire  about  the  le>des  wel." 

Chanctr:  C.  r.  8,302. 

thack'-er,  s.  [Eng.  thaek  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  A 
thatcher.  (Prov.) 

thae,  jrron.    [&*  def.]    Th«se.    (Scotch.) 


thalrm,  s.  [Tin KM.]  A  small  gut;  catgut, 
liddlestring.  (Scotch.) 

"  When  I  am  tlrwl  of  scraping  thairm  or  liuglug 
kalian  u."— Scott :  Keiigwnttet,  letUr  xL 

thal-am-en-9eph -a-16n,  *.     [Or.  tfdAa/aoc 

(tlialamos)  =  a   bed-chain  b«r,  and   iyxcijtaXov 
(ingktphalon)  =  the  brain.] 

XmbryoL  :  A  cerebral  rudiment  correspond- 
ing to  the  thalami  optici  and  the  third  ventricle 
of  the  brain.  (Huxley.) 

thal-a-me -phor-iis,  thal-a-me  -phor- 
6s  u>l.  thal-a-me  -phori,  thal-a-me  - 
phor  61),  s.  [Mod.  Gr.  ftzAa^ijtfiopos  (tltala- 
mephoros):  flaAajn)  (thalame)  =  an  ark,  a 
shrine,  and  <popoc  (phoros)  =  bearing.] 

Egyptian  Antiq. :  A  kneeling  figure  support- 
ing a   shrine    or    in- 
scribed tablet   These 
statues  probably  re- 

E  resent  priests  and 
litiated  women  who 
carried  about  in  pro- 
cessions  the  statues 
of  the  gods.  It  was 
usual  for  such  proces- 
sions to  stand  still 
from  time  to  time, 
when  the  priests, 
kneeling  probably, 
presented  to  the  peo- 
ple the  images  of  the 
deities,  either  to  be 
worshipped  or  kissed. 


THALAMEPHORUS. 


(Herod.,  ii.  48, 49 ;  see  also  Mont/aucon:  Diar. 

llal.,  p.  361.) 

"  Statues  of  this  class  are  now  commonly  called 
Pastophori  or  nalameithori."—  Library  Entertaining 
Knowledge;  Egyptian  Antiquitia,  i.  Sit. 

thal-a-ml-flbr -ae,  s.pl.  [Lat.  thalamus  =  & 
bed-chamber,  and  flos,  genit  floris  =  a  flower.) 
Hot. :  A  sub-class  of  Dicotyledonous  plants 
established  by  De  Candolle.  Petals  many,  dis- 
tinct, inserted  in  the  receptacle ;  stamens  simi- 
larly inserted  ;  hence,  hypogynous.  Twenty- 
three  orders  have  representatives  in  Britain, 
including  Ranunculaceae,  Cruciferse,  Malva- 
ceae, Hypericacese,  &C. 

thal-a-mi-flbr  -al.  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  thalami- 
Aor(ce) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 

Hot. :  Having  the  petals  and  stamens  in- 
serted in  the  receptacle  ;  of  or  belonging  to 
the  Thalamiflone  (q.v.). 

tha  la  -mi-um,  s.    [Or.  0aAcmi6c  (thalamios) 
=  belonging  to  a  bed-chamber.] 
Botany: 

1.  A  hollow  case  containing  spores  in  algals. 

2.  The  disc  or  lamina  proltfcra  of  lichens. 

3.  A  form  of  the  hymenium  in  fungals. 

thal'-a-mus,  s.      [Lat.,  from  Gr.  floAa^os 

(thaldmos)  —  a  bed-chamber. J 

1.  Anat. :  The  place  at  which  it  has  been 
thought  a  nerve  originates;  spec.,  the  optic 
thalami  (q.v.).      Called   also   the   Posterior 
cerebral  ganglia. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Tournefort's  name  for  the  Clinanthium 
(q.v.). 

(2)  The  receptacle  or  torus  at  the  top  of  the 
peduncle  of  a  flower. 

(3)  The  thai  1  us  of  a  fungal. 

thal-ass-,  pref.    [THALASSO-.J 

t  thai  ass-arc -tos,     •  thai -arc-t5s,    *. 
[Pref.  thalass;  and  Gr.  dpxTus  (arktos) —a,  bear.] 
Zool. :  Gray's  name  for   Ursus  maritimua, 
the  Polar  Bear,  to  which  he  gave  generic  dis- 
tinction. 


thal-as-se'-ma,  «.    [Formed  by  Cuvier  from 
Gr.  0aAa<ro-a  (tlialassa)  =  the  sea.] 


teillxiuies  ,     vein    ab    GUM    \'i      uvuj   , 

short    It  is  said  that  the  species 


tha-las-sl-col'-la,  s.  [Gr.  0aAao-o-a  (thalassa) 
—  the  sea,  and  icoAAa  (kfilla)  =  jelly.] 

Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  Thalasslcollida 
(q.v.).  It  contains  a  number  of  compound, 
siliceous  spicules  embedded  in  the  ectosarc. 

tha-las-si-col'-ll-da,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat 
thalansicoll(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -ida.] 
ZooL  :  A  family  of  Radiolaria.    The  animals 


consist  of  structureless  cysts,  containing  cel- 
lular (lenient*  and  protoplasm,  surrounded  by 
a  layer  of  protoplasm,  giving  off  pseudcpodia. 
which  commonly  stand  out  like  rays,  but 
sometimes  run  into  another,  and  so  form  net- 
works. The  best-known  genera  are  Thalassi- 
colla,  Sphierozoiim,  and  Collosphsera.  They 
are  all  marine,  being  found  floating  passively 
on  the  surface  of  most  seas,  and  v.-iry  in  size 
from  an  inch  in  diameter  downwards. 

tha~las-si-col-li  -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
thalassicoU(a) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -imi.] 

Zool. :  An  ap]>roximate  synonym  of  Th»» 
lassicollida  (q.v.). 

*  thal-as  sid  -ro-ma,  s.    [Gr.  0a\ao-(ra  (tha- 
Zassa)  =  the  sea,  aud*  6po/u€vc   (dromeus)  =  a 
a  runner.] 

Ornith. :    An  old   genus   of  Procellariida 

(q.V.X      [TUBINARES.J 

thal-as-si -na,  s.  [Lat  thalassinus  =  sea- 
coloured.] 

Zool.  :  The  type-genns  of  Tha]assinidse(q.v.), 
with  one  species,  Thalassina  scorpionides,  trom 
the  coast  of  Chili. 

thai  as  sm  -i-an,  s.  [THALASSINA.]  Any 
individual  of  the  family  Thalassinidse  (q.v.). 

thal-as-sin  -i  dae,  s.  pi.  [Mad.  Lat.  thalas- 
sin(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  widely -distributed  family  of  Ma- 
crurous  Decapoda.  Abdomen  long,  not  very 
solid,  carapace  small  and  compiessed  ;  first  pair 
of  legs  large  ;  sternal  plate  long  and  nairow. 

tha-las-sl-o-,  pref.    [THALASSO-.] 

tha-las-si-6-phyl  -lum,  s.  [Pref.  thalat- 
sio-,  and  Gr.  <t>v\\ov  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  akin  to  Laminaria, 
but  having  the  frond  spirally  wound  around 
the  stem.  Found  on  the  north-western  shores 
of  Arctic  America. 

*  tha-las-sl-o-phy'-ta,  s.  pi.     [Pref.  thalat- 
sio-,  and  Gr.  <j>vr6i>  (phuton)  —  a  plant] 

Bot. :  Lamouroux's  name  for  Alga;,  because 
most  of  them  are  marine. 

* tha-las'-sl-o-phyte,  s.  [THALASSIOPHYTA.] 
Bot. :  Any  individual  of  the  old  order  Tha- 
lassiophyta  (q.v.);  an  algal. 

tha-las  so-,  thal-ass-,  tha  las  si-6-, 
pref.  [Gr.  0oAoo-(rios  (tlialassios)  =  marine.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  sea ;  inhabiting  the 
sea ;  marine. 

tha-las-so-chel'-ys,  i.  fPref.  thatasso-,  and 
G'r.  x'Avs  (chelus)  =  a  tortoise.] 

Zool. :  Loggerhead  Turtle  ;  a  genus  of  Che- 
loniidw,  equivalent  to  the  genus  Canuana  of 
older  authors,  with  two  or  three  species  from 
tropical  seas.  Plates  of  the  carapace  not- 
imbricated  ;  fifteen  plates  on  the  disc  ;  jaws 
slightly  curved  towards  each  other  at  their 
extremity. 

thai  as  som'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  thalasso-,  and 
Eng.  meter.]  A  tide-gauge. 

tha-las-sp-phry'-ne,  s.  [Pref.  thalasso-, 
and  Gr.  <f>pvvr)  (phrune)  —  a  toad.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Batrachidse,  with  two 
species,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
of  Central  America.  The  spinons  dorsal  is 
formed  by  two  spines  only,  each  of  which  is 
hollow,  like  the  opercnlar  spine,  and  conveys 
the  contents  of  a  poison-bag  situated  at  the 


THALASSOPHRYNE      RETITULATA. 
A.  Perforated  opercular  spine. 

base.  The  poison-bags  have  no  external  mus- 
cular layer,  and  are  situated  immediately  !>«. 
low  the  thick,  loose  skin  which  envelopes  the 
spines ;  the  ejection  of  the  poison  therefore 
pan  only  be  effected  by  the  pressure  to  which 
the  poison-bag  is  subjected  the  moment  the 
spine  enters  another  body. 


&ta,  fat.  t&n,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  wi,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p«t, 
or,  were,  wqU,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,«  =  e;ey  =  »;<in  =  kw. 
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tbal-at-tol'-6-i&  «.  [Gr.  fldAurro  (thalatta) 
the  sea ;  surf,  -vwyy.]  The  science  wliien 
treats  of  the  sea. 

"  A  lutficieut  theory  of  Oialattology.'—Proc.  Phyi. 
doc,  London,  pt.  ii. 

thale,  *.  [Named  after  Thai  (1542-1583),  who 
included  the  Tliale  Cress  in  hu  Hylva  hercy- 
ica.  (/'rior.)]  (See  compound.) 

thale-cress,  s. 

Hot. :  A  book  name  for  Arabis  Thaliana. 

tta  ler  (th  as  t),  *.  [Ger.1  [DOLLAR.]  A 
Ueriuan  silver  cuiu,  worth  about  nevuuly-nre 


centa.  Prior  to  1871,  it  was  the  monetary  unit, 
but  in  that  year  wag  superseded  by  the  mark, 
yalue  about  twenty-five  cento. 

•thai-er-dph'-a-ga,  *.  pL     [Gr.  9aAfP<k 
(thaleros)  =  blooming,  fresh,  and  <f>aytii>  (pha- 
gein)  =  to  eat.) 
Entom.  :  Macleay's  name  for  the  Cetoniadae. 

•thai  er-6ph-a-gous,a.  [THALEROPHAGA.] 
Feeding  on  flowers. 

"  By  the  deposition  also  of  the  Aalenphayota 
group*."—  Smtitaon  t  Shuckard  :  Treatite  on  Iruectt, 
p.  22L 

thai  heim'-ite  (or  th  as  t),  *.     [After  Thai- 
heim,    Erzgebirge,   where    found  ;   sutf.    -ite 
(J/i».).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  DAMAITB  (q.v.). 

Tha-li-a,  «.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Antlq.: 
One  of  the  Muses, 
generally  regarded 
as  i  tie  patroness  of 
comedy.  She  was 
•u  1  1  posed  by  some, 
aUo.  to  preside  over 
husbandry  and 
planting,  and  is  re- 
presented leaning 
on  a  column,  hold- 
ing A  mask  in  her 
right  hand,  by 
•which  she  is  dis- 
tinguished from 
her  Kisters,  .is  also 
by  i  shepherd's 
crook.  THALIA. 

3.  [int.:  A  genus  of  Marantacete.  Thalia 
deiilbata,  an  elegant  aquatic  plant,  with 
panicles  of  purple  flowers,  is  found  in  South 
Carolina. 

3.  M  in.  :  The  earth  supposed  to  be  an  oxide 
Of  a  new  element  thaliuin  (q.v.). 

4.  Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  23]. 

tha  li'  an,  tha'-ll-an,  a.  [THALIA.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  Thalia,  the  muse  of 
pastoral  and  comic  poetry  ;  comic. 

tha  lie-  tr  urn,  «.    [I,  at.] 

1','it.  :  Meadow-roe  ;  a  genus  of  Rannncn- 
laceie,  tribe  Anemone*.  Involucre  mne  ; 
•epals  four  or  five.,  imbricated  in  aestivation  ; 
corolla  wanting  ;  stamens  many  ;  styles 
several  ;  achene«  sessile,  or  nearly  so,  usually 
acute  at  both  ends,  awnlexs.  Known  species 
fifty,  from  the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  In  the  United 
Stated  occur  wvoial  speciee.  T.  ancmonoidet, 
the  Hue  Anemone,  is  common  in  woods  in  the 
north.  In  appearance  it  is  muie  like  Anemone 
than  Thalictium,  and  is  of  attractive  aspect. 
Two  others  are  T.  (Jornuii,  the  Meadow  Rue, 
anJ  T.  dioicum,  the  Early  Meadow  Hue.  Of 
European  species  may  be  named  T.  alpinum, 
the  Alpine,  T.  mmut,  the  Lesser,  and  T.jtavum 
the  ('•'linn  >n  Meadow  Kim.  The  root  of 
T.  fnliolofum,  from  the  temjierate  parts  of  the 
HiiiMlaviis,  is  given  in  India  an  a  tonic  and 
apei  ie  nt  in  convalescence  after  fever,  in  chrome 
dyspepsia,  4c. 


tha   lite,  «.    [Eng.  thalium  ;  raff. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  saponite  (q.v.),  occurring 


in  amygdaloidal  rocks  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior. 

tha'-U-um,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  supposed  new 
element,  which  apparently  has  no  existence. 

thal-lei'-6-chin,  ».  [Formed  from  Gr.  6oAAo« 
(tliullus)  =  a  green  bud,  and  Peruv.  quina  = 
bark.] 

Chem.  :  Dalleiochin.  A  green  substance 
produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  then 
ammonia  on  a  solution  of  quinine.  In  dilute 
solutions  it  remains  dissolved  as  a  bright 
emerald  green  colour,  and  forms  a  highly 
delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  quinine. 

thal-lene,  5.    [Gr.  0oAA(«k) ;  -ene.] 

Chem. :  A  solid  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with 
anthracene  obtained  from  the  last  products 
which  pass  over  in  the  distillation  of  American 
petroleum.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  green 
fluorescence,  and,  when  illuminated  by  violet 
and  ultra-violet  light,  exhibits  a  fluorescent 
spectrum  containing  light-green  bands. 
(Watts:  Sup.) 

thai  -lie,  o.  [Eng.  thallium) ;  -ie.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  containing  thallium. 

thallic  -  chloride  «.  [THALLIUM-CHLO- 
RIDE.] 

thallic-OXide,  s.     [THALLIUM-OXIDE.] 

thai -U-ous,  a.  [Eng.  thallium);  -ma.]  Per- 
taining to  thallium. 

thallious  -  chloride,  *.  [THALLIUM- 
CHLORIDE.] 

thallious-oxide,  t.     [THALLIUM-OXIDE.] 

thai-lite,  *.     [Gr.  0oAA<*  (thallos)  =  t  twig; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  OISANTTE  (q.v.) 

thftl-li-tim,  *.  [Latinised  from  Gr.  ftxAAds 
(thallus)  =  a  green  bud,  from  tlie  green  Hue 
it  gives  in  the  spectrum,  which  led  to  its 
discovery.] 

Chem.  :  Symbol  Tl.  At  wt.  203'64.  A  triad 
metallic  element  discovered  by  Crookes  in 
1861,  aud  widely  distributed  as  a  constituent 
in  iron  and  copj>er  pyrites,  in  blende,  native 
sulphur,  and  in  many  kinds  of  ores.  It  can 
be  distilled  along  with  the  sulphur  by  heating 
pyrites  to  a  bright-red  heat,  then  dissolving 
out  the  excess  of  sulphur  by  boiling  with 
caustic  soda,  collecting  and  washing  the 
sulphide  of  thallium,  converting  it  into  sul- 
phate, and  precipitating  the  thallium  in  the 
metallic  state  by  the  action  of  pure  metallic 
zinc.  The  spongy  metal  is  compressed,  dried, 
and  fused  into  a  bright  metallic  button  by 
heatin,-  under  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is 
a  perfect  metal,  with  high  lustre,  not  quite 
so  white  as  silver,  but  free  from  the  blue  tin^e 
of  lead.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  11  -80-11  -91,  mi-Its 
at  293",  is  a  very  soft  mural,  with  less  tenacity 
than  lead,  and  almost  devoid  of  elasticity. 
It  comm imitates  an  intense  green  hue  to  a 
colourless  flame,  nnd  its  spectrum  consists  of 
one  intensely  brilliant  and  sh-irp  green  line, 
coinciding  with  the  number  1442-0  on  Kirch- 
hofTg  chart. 

thallium  -  alcohol,    *.       [THALLIUM- 

ETHER. ) 

thallium  chloride,  *. 

Chem. :  Thallium  forms  four  chlorides  : 

(1)  Dichlorlde  of  thallium :  TlaCl4.     A  pale 
yellow  compound  formed  by  carefully  heating 
the  protochloride  in  a  slow  current  of  chlorine. 

(2)  Sestfitichloride  of  thallium,  T12C1S.    Pro- 
dnred  by  dissolving  thallium  in  nitromurintic 
acid.     It.  separates  ill  yellow  crystalline  scales, 
and  dissolves  iu  380  times  its  weight  of  water 
at  15-5'. 

(3)  Thallie   chloride,    TIClj.      Formed    by 
dissolving  the  trioxide  In  hydrochloric  acid. 
Thn  hydrated  chloride  can  be  obtained  in  long 
colourless  prisms,    which    melt   easily,  and 
decompose  at  a  nlun  temperature. 

(4)  Thallinvt    chloride,    T1C1.      Formed   by 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  thallious  s  -It. 
A  white  curdy  precipitate  resembling  chloride 
of  silver  is  produced,   which  dissolves  like 
chloride  of  lead  in  boiling  water.    It  is  in- 
soluble. In  alcohol. 

thallium  ether,  i. 

(/'/.):   Compounds  formed   by  the 


action  of  thallium  on  alcohols,  t.g.,  Thallium- 
ethylate  =  U.jH9TlO.  Produced  when  thallium 
and  tthylic  alcohol  are  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  100°.  Being  freed  from  excess  of 
alcohol,  it  remains  as  an  oil  of  sp.  gr.  3-48  to 
3-55,  being  the  heaviest  liquid  known  except 
mercury.  It  dissolves  in  live  parts  absolute 
alcohol,  in  pure  ether,  and  chloroform. 

thallium-glass,  t.  A  glass  of  great 
density  and  running  power,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  thallium  is  used  instead  of  lead 
or  potassium. 

thallium-oxide,  *. 

Chem. :  Thallium  forms  two  oxides  : 

(1)  Tkallious  oxide  (protoxide),  T12O.     Pre- 
pared  by   allowing  the  granulated  metal  to 
oxidize  in  moist  air,  boiling  in  distilled  water, 
and  repealing  the  process  two  or  three  times. 
The  hydrated  oxide  crystallizes  out  in  yellow 
needles.    The  anhydrous  oxide  forms  a  reddish 
black  mass,  and  is  obtained  by  exposing  the 
hydrated  oxide  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
acid.     In  water  it  forms  a  strongly  alkaline 
solution,  which  dissolves  the  skin  and  stains 
the  nails  a  deep-brown.    Like  potash,  it  de- 
composes the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  and 
metals. 

(2)  Thallie   oxide   (peroxide),    Tl?03.     The 
chief  product  of  burning  the  metal  in  oxygen. 
The  anhydrous  oxide  is  a  dark-brown  powder, 
neutral  to  test  paper,  insoluble  in  water  and 
alkalies,  but  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  forming 
unstable  salts. 

thallium-salts,  s.  pi.  * 

Chem,  :  Both  oxides  form,  with  acids,  defi- 
nite and  crystallizable  salts,  none  of  which 
is  of  much  importance. 

thallium  triamine,  s. 

Chem. :  NaTlHg.  Known  in  combination  as 
a  hydrochlorate,  NsTlHg'SHCI,  a  compound 
formed  by  dissolving  thallic  oxide  in  sul-am- 
moniac.  By  the  action  of  water  it  is  a^ain 
resolved  into  thallic  oxide  and  sal-ammoniac. 

thal'-lo-chlb're,  5.  [Gr.  0<.AA<>?  (thallos)  =  a 
green  bud,  and  \Aupck  (chloros)  =  green.] 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  by  Knop  and 
Schnedermann  to  the  greeu  colouring  matter 
of  lichens,  wliich  they  regard  as  different 
from  ordinary  chlorophyll.  (Watts.) 

thai  16 -gen,  *.  [Gr.  0oAA<5«  (thallos)  =  • 
young  shoot,  and  ytwam  (gennao)  =  to  pro- 
duce.] 

Hot.  (PI.) :  A  class  of  plants,  the  lowest  of 
all  in  organization.  They  have  no  wood  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  the  stem  and  leaves  are 
(indistinguishable.  There  are  no  stomate.s  or 
breathing  poies  and  no  tracheae.  They  are 
mere  masses  of  cells.  Their  reproduction  is 
by  a  special  disintegration  and  solidification 
of  some  part  of  their  tissue  spontaneously 
effected.  Alliances :  Algales,  Fungales,  and 
Lichenales.  (Lindley.) 

thal-l8g'-<m-ous,  o.    [Eng.  thaltngen ;  -oia.j 
Hot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Thallogena. 

tnal'-lold.  a.     [Eng.  thaU(us);  -oid.) 

lint. :  Resembling  a  thallus. 

t  thalloid  hepaticoe,  ».  pi. 

Dot. :  Hepaticie  having  a  thallus,  as  distill* 
guished  from  those  which  have  leaves.  They 
possess  a  well  marked  epidermis,  having  a  few 
scattered  stomates,  and  putting  out  rhizoidf 
from  its  under  Hide. 

thai    Id-phyte.  ».    [Gr.  OoAAik  (tto?to»)  =  « 
young  shoot,  and  <t>\JToi>  (phuton)  =  a  plant.] 
Hut.  :  The  same  as  THALLOOEN  (q.v.). 

thal'-lus  (pi.  thal'-U).  «.    [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
0oAA6«  (thallos)  —  a  green  bough.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  fusion  of  root,  stem,  and  specially 
leaves,  into  one  general  mass. 

2.  The   frond    of   Jungermanniacee    and 
Hepaticae. 

3.  The  lobed  frond  of  Lichens. 

4.  Any  alpal. 

6.  The  bed  of  fibres  from  which  many 
fungals  spring.  Called  also  Thalnmus. 

Thai  -mud  (Th  as  T),  *.    (TALMUD.) 

thal-u-ra-nl-a,  «.     [Lat.    Tlmt(ia).  and 
Urania.] 
Ornith.:   Wood-nymphs;  a  genus  of  Tro- 


boo,  bo^ ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  ohln.  bench ;  go,  g«m ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  09 ;  expect.  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph      t 
-Clan,  -tlon  =  shan.     tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -flon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  -  shus.    -blc,  -die,  &c.  =  b«l,  del* 
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chilMie,  with  eleven  species  extending  from 
Brazil  to  Ecuador,  renting  north wai-Us  as  far 
an  Costa  Rica.  Wings  and  tail  of  moderate 
size,  the  latter  forked ;  bill  moderate  and 
slightly  curved ;  tarsi  clothed  with  feathers. 

Tham  muz,  TanV-m&i,  «.    [Heb.  rranrr 

(haiammiu) ;  Gr.  6  OoM^ovt  (ho  Thammotis) 
both  =  the  Taniiimz  ;  Vulg.  Adonis.} 

1.  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year, 
containing  twenty-nine  days,  and   answering 
to  a  part  of  June  and  a  part  of  July.    The 
name  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Syrian. 

2.  A  word  occurring  once  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  a  passage  of  extreme  obscurity  (Ezek. 
viii.  14),  concerning  which  many  conjectures 
have  been  made.     The  chief  are  :  (1)  That  of 
Jerome,  who  records  a  tradition  identifying 
Thanunuz  with   Adonis.     This  opinion   was 
adopted   by  Cornelius  a  Lapide,    Osiander, 
Beliien,  Calmet,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  &c. ;  (2) 
That  of  Luther,  who  regarded  Thammuz  as  a 
name  of  Bacchus ;  and  (3)  That  of  Calvin,  who 
believed  Thammuz  to  be  the  Egyptian  Osiris. 
The  opinion  of  Jerome  is  generally  accepted. 

tham  nas  -trae  a,  *.  [Gr.  Salvos  (thamnos) 
=  a  bush,  and  Lat  aatnni  (q.v.).] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  Aotino/oa ;  twenty- 
seven  species  are  in  the  British  Jurassic,  and 
three  in  the  Upper  Greensaud.  (Etheridge.) 

tham  m  um,  s.  [Gr.  edfivos  (thamnos)  =  a 
bush,  a  shrub.] 

Hot. :  The  branched  bush-like  thallus  of 
lichens. 

tham  no'  bi-a,  s.  [Gr.  e^vos  (thamnos)  = 
a  bush,  a  shrub,  and  /3io?  (bios)  =  life.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Saxicolince,  with  ten 
species,  from  tne  Ethiopian  region  and  India 
to  the  loot  of  the  Himalayas. 

tham  no  cal  a  mus,  s.  [Lat.  thamn(um) 
=  a  shrub,  and  calamus  =  a  reeil.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Bambusidte.  Thamnocal- 
amus  spaNtiflorus  is  a  small  bamboo,  growing 
in  the  Himalayas,  and  yielding  a  fibre. 

tham  -no-phile,  t.    [THAMNOPHILTNA] 

Zool. :  A  member  of  the  sub-family  Tham- 
noplnlinse  (q.v.). 

tham  -  no  -  phi  -  li' -  nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
thamnophil(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -ince.] 
Ornith. :  American  Bush-shrikes ;  a  sub- 
family of  Formicariidse,  with  ten  genera,  from 
the  forest  districts  of  equatorial  America. 
Bill  long,  keel  arched,  tip  hooked,  base  with 
bristles  ;  wings  moderate  ;  tail  long  ;  tarsi 
broadly  scaled  ;  outer  toe  united  to  middle  at 
base. 

tham  noph  -i-lus,  «.  [Gr.  0au  w  (thamnos) 
=  a  thicket,  and  <t>i\i<a  (phiko)  =  to  love.) 

Ornith.  :  The  type-genus  of  Thamnophilinae 
(q.v.),  with  forty-seven  species,  from  tropical 
America.  Nostrils  at  side  of  b,ise  of  bill, 
rounded  and  exposed  ;  wings  rounded,  fourth 
to  seventh  quills  longest ;  tarsi  with  trans- 
verse scales  before  and  behind. 

tha  myn,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Rucervus  Mi,  Eld's  Deer,  so  called 
from  Captain  Eld,  who  discovered  it  in  1838. 
It  abounds  in  the  swamp  lauds  of  Burmah, 
and  extends  as  far  east  as  the  island  of 
Hainan.  It  differs  from  the  Swamp  Deer 
(q.v.),  only  in  the  form  of  its  antlers,  the 
royal  being  represented  by  a  small  snag. 

than,  *  thanne,  *  then,  *  thenne,  *  thon, 
*  thonne,  conj.  [A.S.  dhonne  —  than  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  dun  —  than,  then  ;  Goth,  than  — 
then,  when  ;  Ger.  dana  =  then  ;  denn  =  for, 
then,  than  ;  Lat.  turn  =  then.  Than  is  the 
same  word  as  then,  but  differentiated  in  usage.] 
[THEN.]  A  particle  used  after  certain  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs,  expressing  comparison  or 
diversity,  such  as  more,  better,  worse,  rather, 
else,  or  the  like,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  second  member  of  the  comparison.  Than 
is  usually  followed  by  the  object  compared  in 
the  nominative  case  :  as — 

"  What  I  should  be,  all  hut  leu  then  ha 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater.* 

JHUon :  f.  L.,  \.  VI. 

But  sometimes  the  object  compared  is  put  in 
the  objective  case  :  as— 

"  Which  when  Beelzebub  perceived— titan  whom, 
Satan  except,  none  higher  sat— with  grove 
aspect  he  rose,'  Milton:  f.  L.,  ii.  2S9. 

In  such  cases  than  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 


preposition.  The  second  member  or  object  of 
comparison  is  frequently  a  clause  introduced 
by  thut :  as,  I  had  rather  do  this  than  that 
you  should  sutler;  the  thut  is  frequently 
omitted :  as— 

"  I  had  rather  glib  myself  than  they 
Should  uut  produce  fair  issue." 

Skaltetp. :  Winter't  Tale.  \l  \. 

*  than  -ago  (age  as  Is),  s.    [Eng.  than(e) ; 
•age.]    Tne  land  granted  to  a  thane  ;  the  dis- 
trict in  which  a  thane  resided  ;  the  dignity, 
oilier,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  thane. 

"  Because  perchance  the  heirs  of  the  Thanes  who 
anciently  held  the  said  Thanaaet."— Charter  granted 
by  David  11. 

than'  -  a  -  6s,  s.    [Altered  from  Gr.  Oavarof 

(iHiiHut'tis)  —  death.] 

Eutom. :  A  genus  of  Hesperidse.  One 
species,  Thanans  tages  is  common  throughout 
Britain.'  The  larva  feeds  on  birds-foot  trefoil. 

t  tha-nat'-I-ci,  s.  pi  [Gr.  flai/cmicds  (thanati- 
kos)  =  deadly.] 

Med. :  The  term  used  by  Dr.  William  Farr, 
in  his  Nosology,  to  indicate  "  lesions  from  vio- 
lence tending  to  sudden  death."  These  le- 
sions are  the  direct  results  of  physical  or 
chemical  forces,  acting  either  l>y  the  will  of 
the  sullerer,  or  of  other  persons,  or  accident- 
ally. 

than'-a-told,  o.  [Gr.  Sai/aros  (thanatos)  = 
death,"  and  eloos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
Resembling  death  ;  apparently  dead.  (Dun- 
glison.) 

than-a-t6T-o-gy,  *.  [Gr.  9a.va.ro*  (thanatos) 
—  death,  and  A6yo«  (logos)  —  a  word,  a  dis- 
course.] A  treatise  on,  or  the  doctrine  of 
death. 

than-at-6-phId'-I-a,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  edva.rot 

(thanatos)  =  death,  and  Mod.  Lat.  ophidia 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Poisonous  Colubrine  Snakes  ;  a  sub- 
order of  Ophidia  (q.v.),  with  two  groups, 
Proteroglyphia  and  bolenoglyphia.  (See  these 
words.) 

thane,  *  thayne,  *  theln,  *.  [A.8.  thegen, 
the'jti,  then  —  a  thane  ;  prop.  =  mature,  grown 
up,  from  thigen,  pa.  par.  of  thehan  —  to  grow 
up,  to  be  strong ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  thf.gn ; 
Ger.  degen  =  a  warrior,  from  gediyen,  pa.  par. 
of  M.  H.  Ger.  dihen  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  dilian ;  Ger. 
gedelhen  =;  to  grow  up,  to  become  mature.] 
[!EEE,  v.]  A  title  of  honour  or  dignity 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  England  a  free- 
man not  noble  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  thane  by  acquiring  a  certain  amount 
of  land  (live  hides  in  the  ease  of  a  lesser 
thane),  by  making  three  sea  voyages,  or  by 
receiving  holy  orders.  The  thaues  had  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  Witenageniot,  not  only 
of  their  own  shires,  but  also  of  the  whole 
kingdi  nn,  on  important  questions.  There  were 
two  orders  of  thanes :  ti/e  king's  thanes,  or 
those  who  attended  at  his  court  and  held 
lands  immediately  from  him,  and  ordinary 
thanes,  or  lords  of  the  manor,  and  who  had 
a  particular  jurisdiction  within  their  limits. 
On  the  cessation  of  his  actual  personal  ser- 
vice about  the  king,  the  thane  received  a 
grant  of  land.  After  the  Norman  conquest, 
thanes  and  barons  were  classed  together,  and 
the  title  fell  into  disuse  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  In  Scotland,  thane  signified  originally  a 
count  or  earl,  one  who  ruled  a  county,  or  even 
in  some  cases  a  province.  Afterwards  the 
title  was  applied  to  a  class  of  non-military 
tenants  of  the  crown,  and  continued  in  use 
till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

"  Of  Fyle  HakdurT  that  time  the  Thane." 

Wyntuun :  Chronicle.  VI.  xix.  t. 

'  thane-lands,  s.  pi.  Lauds  granted  to 
thanes. 

*  thane'  -  dom,  s.    [Eng.  thane ;  -dom.]    The 
district  or  jurisdiction  of  a  thane. 

"  In  the  thanedom  once  his  own.1* 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  IMU  Minaret,  T.  1 

*  thane  -hood, «.    [Eng.  tham ;  -hood.] 

1.  The  office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  thane  ; 
thaneship. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  thanes  ;  thanes  in 
general. 

*  thane '-ship,  ».     [Eng.  thane ;  -ship.]     The 
state,  dignity,  or  position  of 'a  thane  ;  thane- 
hood. 

"  The  thaiiethip  of  Olamli  waa  the  ancient  Inherit- 
ance of  Macbeth '«  family."— Stemeni :  A'ott  on  Shake- 
tpeart. 


Than  -et,  ».    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  Isle  of  Thanet  in  the  north-east 
of  Kent. 

Thanet  sands,  s.  pi. 

Ge<>l.  :  The  lowest  bed  of  the  Lower  Eocen* 
of  the  London  Basins  resting  immediately  on 
the  chalk.  It  has  forty-five  genera  and 
seventy-three  species  of  fossils.  (Etheridge.) 

thank  (pa.  t.  thanked,  *  thanked),  v.t.  [A.8. 
thancian,  from  thane,  MOM  SB  thought,  thanks ; 
Dut.  dunken ;  Icel.  thakka  ;  Dan.  takke ;  8w. 
tacka ;  Ger.  danken ;  Goth,  thagkjun  =  to 
think.]  [THANK,  s.]  To  express  gratitude  to 
for  a  favour ;  to  make  acknowledgment  of 
gratitude  to  for  benefits,  favours,  or  kind- 
nesses. 


H  O)  It  is  often  used  ironically  : 
"  That  Portugal  hath  yet  no  mure  than  a  suspension 
of  arms,  they  may  thank  themselves,  because  they 
came  so  late  into  tho  treaty  ;  and.  that  they  came  so 
late,  they  may  thank  the  Whigs,  whose  false  repre- 
sentations they  believed."—  Swift. 

(2)  /  thank  you  (commonly  shortened  into 
thank  you)  :  An  expression  of  thanks  for  some 
kindness  or  act  of  politeness.     It  is  also  fre- 
quently used  in  declining  an  offer  or  request, 
whether  seriously  or  ironically. 

"No,  /  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily."—  Shakap.  : 
Merry  Wivet,  i.  L 

(3)  /  will  thank  you  :  A  colloquial  phrase  of 
politeness  used  in  introducing  a  request,  and 
equivalent  to,  Will  you  oblige  me  by  doing, 
giving,  or  handing  so-and-so  :  as,  /  will  thank 
you  to  shut  the  duor. 


t  s.  [A.S.  thane,  (hone  —  thought,  grace, 
favour,  content,  thanks  ;  allied  to  think  and 
cogn.  with  Dut.  dank  ;  Icel.  thiikk  ;  Dan.  tak 
=  thanks,  tanke  —  thought  ;  Sw.  tack  ;  Ger. 
dank  ;  Goth,  thagks.] 

1.  An  expression  of  gratitude  for  a  favour  ; 
an  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  for  a  benefit, 
favour,  or  kindness.  (Now  used  exclusively 
in  the  plural.) 


*  2.  Good-will,  gratitude,  thankfulness. 
IT  (1)  It  is  often  used  ironically  : 

"  It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied, 
Thanki  to  man's  wrath  and  woman's  pride." 

Scott :  Kokebi/,  V.  «. 

(2)  Thanks;  a  common  contraction  for  / 
give  (offer,  tender,  &c.)  thanks,  thanks  te  to  you, 
or  the  like. 

thank-offering,  s.  An  offering  made  aa 
an  expression  of  giatitude  or  thanks;  an 
offering  for  benefits  received. 

"The  altars  ran  with  the  blood  of  victims  killed  a* 
thank-offerings."— Elton  :  Oriyint  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  261. 

thank-worthiness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  thankworthy. 

thank- worthy,  *  thanke  worthy,  a. 

Deserving  or  worthy  of  thanks.  (1  Peter  ii.  19.) 

thank  ful,  *  thanke  full,  a.  [A.S.  thane- 
Jut,  thoncjul.] 

1.  Impressed  with  a  sense  or  feelimr  of 
gratitude  for  benefits  or  kindness  received; 
grateful. 

"  One  act,  that  from  a  thankful  heart  proceeds, 
Excels  teu  thousand  mercenary  deeds." 

Cowper:  Truth,  238. 

*  2.  Expressive  of  thanks  or  gratitude. 

"  Give  the  gmls  a  thankful  sacrifice." 

Sliaketp.  :  Anthony  t  Cleo,,«.tra,  L  1 

*3.  Claiming  or  deserving  thanks;  thank- 
worthy, meritorious. 
4.  Springing  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude. 
"  A  thankful  remembrance  at  his  death."— Common 
Prayer. 

*  5.  Pleasant  grateful. 

"  Some  such  thankfull  noveltie."— Putttnham  : 
Engltfh  Poetie,  bk.  ii. 

thank -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thankful;  -ly.] 
In  a  thankful  manner  ;  with  gratitude  ;  with 
a  lively  and  grateful  sense  of  kindness  re- 
ceived ;  gratefully. 

"  They  .  .  .  received  very  thankfully  such  little  pre- 
sents as  we  made  them."— Coo*.  Firtt  Voyage,  bk.  11., 
ch.  ii. 

thank'-  ful  ness,  *  thanUe  ful  nesse,  .<. 

(Eng.  thankful;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  thankful :  a  feeling  of  gratitude;  a 
livelv  and  grateful  sense  of  kindness  received  ; 
giatitude. 

"  Ellin-Ming  himself  with  great  thankfulnen  tot 
the  civilities  he  and  his  countrymen  had  found  on 
board."— Anton:  Voyaget,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vL 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ie,oe  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 


thanking    thatch 
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thank -Ing,  *  thank  yng,  pr.  par.  &  a. 
[THANK,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As   adj. :    An    expression   of  thanks ; 

gratitude,  thanksgiving,  thanks. 

'•  Many  and  hearty  thunkinji  to  you  both." 

Shaketp. :  feature  for  Meature,  v.  1. 

thank  16ss,  *  thanke  lesse,  *  thank- 
lease,  a.  [Eng.  thank;  -less.] 

1.  Unthankful,  ungrateful;   insensible   of 
kindness  or  benefits. 

"  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is. 
To  have  a  Ihankltu  child."      Shaketp. :  Lear,  1.  2. 

2.  Not    deserving   thanks  ;   not  likely  to 
gain  thanks. 

"Calling  the  managing  of  state  matters  and 
common  weal  a  thantleue  intermeddling  in  other 
meu8  affairs." — P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  78. 

thank  less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thankless;  -ly.] 
In  a  thankless  manner ;  without  thanks ; 
ungratefully. 

"  Whose  sacred  influence,  spread  through  earth  and 
We  ail  too  thank' ft  •' >/  participate. "  | heaven, 

Wordiicorth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

thank  -less-ness,  s.    [Eng.  thankless ;  -ness. ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  thankless  ;  in- 
gratitude ;  insensibility  of  kindness  or  benefits. 
"  Not  t'  have  written  then,  seems  little  lea* 
Than  worst  of  civil  vices,  UaaHaMMtK* 

Donne:  To  Counteu  of  Bedford. 

•  thank  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  thank;  -ly.]    Thank- 
fully. 

"  He  irlveth  frankly  what  we  thankty  spend. " 
Si/lfett'er  :  Du  Harlot;  Third  Day,  First  Week,  W9. 

•  thanks   give,  v.t.    [Eng.    thanks;    -give.] 
To  celebrate  or  distinguish  by  solemn  rites  in 
token  of  thankfulness ;  to  give  thanks  for. 

"  To  OuinksgiM  or  hlesse  a  thing  in  a  way  to  a  sacred 
use  he  took  to  be  an  offering  01  it  to  Uud.'—Xcde. 

thanks  -glv-er,  s.  [Eng.  thante,  and  giver.] 
One  who  gives  thanks  ;  one  who  acknowledges 
•  kindness  or  benefit. 

"  The  devout  thanktylver,  David,  continually  de- 
claring the  great  price  he  set  11(1011  the  diviue  favours." 
—Barrow:  Sermont,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

thanks  giv  ing,  *  thankes  gyv  yng,  s. 
[Eng.  thanks,  and  yiving.] 

L  The  act  of  rendering  or  returning  thanks 
or  of  expressing  gratitude  for  benefits  or 
kindness. 

"The  aged  have  had  longer  experience  of  God's 
mercies  tlian  others,  to  furnish  m.itter  for  thaaxt- 
filings"— Sicker :  Vermont,  vol.  il,  ser.  «. 

2.  A  public  celebration  or  acknowledgment 

•  of  divine  goodness  ;  a  day  specially  set  apart 
for  religious  services  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  gonilness  of  God  as  shown  either  in 
any  remarkable  deliverance  from  calamity  or 
in  the  ordinary  dispensation  of  His  bounties. 

\  Thanksgiving  Day  was  first  established  in 
the  1'inu-d  States  by  tlie  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 
in  1621.  It  became  a  recognized  holiday  in 
New  England,  replacing  Christmas  as  the 
gr«at  family  festival,  and  has  been  gradually 
adopted  in  other  parta  of  the  country.  Con- 
gress recommended  days  of  thanksgiving 
annually  during  the  Revolution, and  Washing- 
ton in  1789,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  Other  days  of  national  thanks- 
giving have  been  proclaimed,  and  since  1863 
the  last  Thursday  in  November  haa  been 
annually  proclaimed  by  the  Presidents  as  a 
national  Thanksgiving-day. 

3.  A  form  of  words  expressive  of  thanks  to 
God,  aa  a  grace  or  the  like. 

than   nab,  «.    [Hind.]    [TANNA.] 

•  thanno,  adv.    [THAN.] 

•than -us,  i.    [Low  Lat]    A  thane  (q.T.y 

thap  si  a,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  Oa^ia  (thapsia)."] 
Bot. :  Deadly-carrot ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Thapsidse(q.v.).  Perennial  herbs  with  doubly 
or  treldy  pinnate  leaves,  and  large  compound 
umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  without  involutes 
or  involucels.  T.  garganica  is  found  in  the 
South  of  Europe  and  Northern  Africa ;  T. 
Silphion  Is  a  variety  of  It  rather  than  a  dis- 
tinct species.  [LASKR.] 

chap  si  d»,  s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat   thap»(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -ida.] 
But :  A  family  of  Apiacea. 

•  thar,  v.  imprrt.    [For  tharf,  from  A.8.  thear- 
fan  —  to  have  need.]    It  behoves. 

thai*'- and -ite,  «.  [After  Thsrand,  near 
Dresden,  where  found  ;  suff.  -tie  (A/in.).] 


A/in. :  A  variety  of  dolomite  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring in  greenish-yellow  crystals,  which  con- 
tain 4  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

*  thar  -bo-rough  (gh  silent),  s.    [A  corrupt, 
of  thirdborouyh  iq.v.).J    (Siiakesp. :  Love't  La- 
bour's Lost,  i.  1.) 

*  tharf,  'tharffe,  a.    [THERF.] 

tharm,    *  tharme,  *  thearm,  ».  "  [A.S. 
thearm, ;  Icel.  tharmr  ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  darm  =  a 
gut.] 
*1.  An  intestine,  a  gut. 

"  Summe  tbay  stykede  thorgh  guttes  and  thtarmes." 
Sir  t'mtmbrat,  787. 

2.  Guts  or  intestines  twisted  into  a  cord,  as 
for  fiddle-strings,  Ac.  (Prov.) 

that,  a.,  pron.,  conj.,  &  adv.  [A.S.  dhcet,  sing, 
neut.  of  demonstrative  pronoun,  frequently 
used  as  neut.  of  life  def.  article.  The  suffix  t 
is  tlie  murk  of  the  neuter  gender,  as  in  what, 
from  who,  it  (orig.  hit)  from  he,  and  answers 
to  the  Lat.  d,  as  n  istiu/,  quiJ.,  id,  &c.  It 
also  appears  in  Sausc.  tat  =  it,  that,  and  in 
the  noniin.  neut.  and  oldique  cases  of  the 
Greek  article.  Cf.  Dut.  de  (ma.sc.  &  fern.)  = 
the  ;  dot  —  that  (conj.) ;  Icel.  tlutt  =  the  ;  Dan. 
den  (niasc.  &  fern.),  det  (neut.)  =  the ;  Sw. 
den  (masc.  &  fern.),  det  (neut.)  =  this  ;  Ger. 
der  (masc.),  die  (fern.),  das  (neut.)  =  the  ;  doss 
=  that  (conj.);  Goth,  thata,  neut.  of  def. 
article  ;  Russ.  tote  (masc.),  to  (fern.),  to  (neut.) 
=  that.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Used  as  a  definite  adjective  before  a.  noun  : 
1.  Used  to  point  to  a  person  or  thing  before 
mentioned,  or  supposed  to  be  understood  ;  or 
used  to  designate  a  specific  person  or  thing 
emphatically,  having  more  force  than  the 
definite  article,  which  may,  however,  in  some 
cases  be  substituted  for  it. 


2.  Used  in  opposition  or  contradistinction 
to  this,  and  designating  one  of  two  objects 
already  mentioned,   ami    generally  the    one 
more  remote  in  time  or  place.    [II.  2.] 

"  Thii  clerke  said  ye.  that  other  naie." 

Gower:  C.  A.    (Prol.) 

3.  Used  almost  as  equivalent  to  such,  and 
serving  to  point  not  so  much  to  persons  or 
things  us  to  their  qualities  ;  occasionally  fol- 
lowed by  as  or  thut  as  a  correlative. 

"  Whose  love  was  of  th'it  dignity 
That  it  went  hand  in  baud  even  with  the  vow." 

Shakeifj-  •'  Hamlet,  L  T. 

IL  Used  absolutely  or  without  a  noun ; 

1.  Used  to   designate   a   person  or  thing 
already  mentioned,  referred  to,  implied,  or 
otherwise  indicated. 

"The  measure  i*  English  heroic  verse  without 
rhiuie,  as  th  it  of  Homer  in  Greek,  anu  of  Virgil  ill 
L*t.m."-MMon :  P.  L.  (The  Verse.) 

2.  Used  in  opposition  to  this,  or  by  way  of 
distinction  :  as,  This  is  dark,  tlutt  fair.     When 
this  and  that  are  used  to  refer  to  persons  or 
things  already  mentioned  or  indicated  in  any 
way,  this  designates  the  latter  or  last  men- 
tioned, that  the  former  or  first  mentioned,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Lat.  hie  and  illr,  and 
the  Fr.  ceci  and  ceia.    When  used  to  denote 
plural  nouns  that  takes  the  plural  form  t/iose. 

"  Thote  are  the  very  words." 

Shaketi,. :  Merchant  of  Fenice,  IT.  1. 

3.  Used  in  place  of  a  sentence,  or  part  of  a 
sentence,  or  a  series  of  sentences. 

"When  Moses  heard  that  he  was  content"— Le- 
titicui  i.  20. 

Here  that  refers  to  the  words  of  Aaron  (Lev. 
x.  19).  That  in  this  use  sometimes  precedes 
the  sentence  or  clause  to  which  it  refers. 

"  That  he  far  from  the*,  to  do  after  this  manner,  to 
tl'iy  the  righteoui  with  the  wicked."— Oenetii  xviii.  25. 
Here  that  refers  to  the  clause  in  italics.  That 
is  also  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  an 
adjective  :  as,  "  You  say  he  is  dead  :  that  he 
is  n»t."  It  is  also  frequently  used  to  explain 
or  add  to  something  said  or  referred  to. 

"  I  heard  a  humming. 
And  that  a  strange  one." 

Hhaketp. :  Tempttt.  U.  1. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
modern  colloquial  use  of  «o,  an — 

" '  You  saw  the  ceremony  f ' 
'  That  I  did.' "  Shatter.  :  Beniy  »'///..  IT.  L 

4.  Used  with  a  predicate,  by  way  of  em- 
phutic  approbation,  applause,  or  encourage- 
ment. 

"  Wny,  that '«  my  dainty  Ariel !" 

SXaknp. :  Tempttt,  T.  L 

6,  Especial,  distinguished. 
"  Art  thou  that  my  lord  Elijah  »  "—1  Klngi  x viil.  1. 


6.  By  omission  of  the  following  relative. 

(1)  Equivalent  to  he  who,  she  who. 

-  Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly  t  "—Sha.kesp.  : 
of  the  .threw,  iv.  L 

(2)  Equivalent  to  what,  that  which. 

"Have  you  that  1  sent  you  for?" 

>/nAf»p     Comedy  of  Errorl,  IT.  i. 

B.  As  a  nlative  pronoun,  that  is  used  fre- 
quently as  equivalent  to  iuno  or  which. 

"So  being  that  ruling  engine  that  governs  the 
world,  it  both  claims  and  tincis  aa  great  »  prehemi. 
neuce  above  all  other  kinds  of  lun.vtleuge  »s  govern- 
ment is  above  contemplation."— tfuut/i.-  aermoin,  voL 
L,  ser.  9. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  used  as  a  relative  with 
a  preposition  preceding  it ;  but  it  may  be  so 
used  if  the  preposition  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  clause.  Thus,  we  can  say  :  The  man  oj 
whom  I  spoke,  or,  t.ie  man  that  I  spoke  of; 
the  house  in  which  1  live,  or,  the  house  that  I 
live  in,  &c.  That  introduces  always  an  ad- 
jective clause,  while  who  or  which  are  not 
always  so  used.  To  the  relative  use  of  that 
may  be  referred  the  cases  in  which  it  is  used 
as  correlative  to  so  and  such. 

"  Whose  state  is  tuch  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  aud  give  where  she  is  sure  to  lose." 

Shaketp. :  All's  Welt  that  £ndi  Well,  i.  S. 

C.  As  conjunction : 

1.  Used  to   introduce  a  clause  which  is, 
logically,  either  the  subject  of  the  principal 
sentence,  or  the  object,  or  a  necessary  com- 
plement of  an   essential  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal sentence. 

"Tis  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid." 

Hhakesp.:  Penult  AUonii,  898. 

2.  Used  to  introduce  a  reason  ;  in  that,  be- 
cause, since. 

"  Do  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off.' 

S!iake»i>. :  Tempett,  IT.  L 

3.  Used  to  denote  a  purpose,  object,  or  end ; 
equivalent  to  tlie  phrases  in  order  that,  to 
that,  to  the  end  that. 

4.  Used   to   introduce  a   result  or  conse- 
quence, and  equivalent  to  so  that. 

"  At  this  Adonis  smiles  as  in  disdain. 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pr.  tty  dimple." 

i&aketp.  ;   Venul  t  Adoait  241. 

5.  Denoting  a  fact  supposed  to  be  in  con- 
nection with  what  precedes ;  equivalent  to 
seeing  that,  it  being  the  case  that. 

"There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we  cannot  get 
la."  Shaketp. :  Comedy  uj  Errart,  iii.  1. 

6.  Supplying  the  place  of  a  relative  preceded 
by  a  preposition.    [B.] 

"  Tills  is  the  hour  that  Madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call." 

shaketp. :  Two  Ofntlemen,  Iv.  S. 

*  7.  Used  to  supply  tlte  place  of  another 
Conjunction  in  the  second  part  of  a  clause. 

"  As  If  the  world  should  cleave,  and  th-it  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift." 

Shaketp:  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  111.  4. 

8.  Added  to  other  conjunctions  and  relative 
adverbs  without  modifying  their  sense. 

41  After  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended." 

Shaketfi. :  Much  Ado  About  Xothing.  T.  4. 

So  also  we  find  lest  that,  when  that,  where  that, 
vihiLt  that,  &c. 

9.  Used  elliptically  to  introduce  a  sentence 
or  clause  expressive  of  surprise,  indignation, 
or  the  like. 

"  That  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious  1 "  Shaketp. :  Tempett,  1.  J. 

^  In  that :    For  the  reason  that ;   seeing 
that ;  because. 

10.  Used  similarly  elliptically  as  an  optativ* 
particle,  or  to  introduce  a  phrase  expressing  a 
wish. 

"  0,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  1  do."  Shakap. :  Tempett,  11.  I. 

D.  As  adv. :  To  such  a  degree ;  so  :  as,  He 
was  that  angry.    (Vulgar.) 

that9h,  ».  [A  weakened  form  of  thak  [THACK,  ».], 
from  A.8.  thcec  =  thatch  ;  theccan  =  to  thatch, 
cover;  Dnt.  dak  =  thatch,  dekken  =  tn  thatch; 
Icel.  thak  —  thatch,  thekja  =  to  that  eh  ;  Dan. 
tag  =  thiitch,  tcekke  =  to  tlmtch  ;  Sw.  tak  = 
thntx-h,  takke  -  to  thatch  ;  Ger.  dach  =  thatch, 
decken  =  to  thatch.  From  the  same  root  come 
Gr.  TeV«  (tegf>f)  =  »  roof,  vrrya  (stegd)  =  to 
cover  ;  Lat.  teiio  =  to  cover  ;  Irish  teayh  =  a 
house  ;  Gael,  teach,  tigh  =  a  house  ;  Welsh  tig 
=  a  house,  toi  =  to  thatch  ;  Eng.  deck  (1),  «.] 
L  Ordinary  fMnfjuage : 

1.  Lit. :  A  covering  of  straw,  rushes,  reeds, 
or  the  like,  used  for  the  roofs  of  houses,  to 
cover  stacks  of  hay  or  grain,  &c. 

"  When  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain.* 
Out  •  Lamentation  of  Olumdat ditch. 

2.  Fig. :  A  hat  or  other  covering  for  the 
head.    (Slang.) 


boll,  boj>;  pout,  Joltl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.    -Intf. 
-cian,    tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,    f  ion  =  zhun.    -cioum,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shu*,    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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thatch— theandrio 


IL  But.  :    (1)  CKigptroMiM    Suartrii;   (S) 


thatch  -tree,  *.  A  general  name  for 
palms  iu  tlie  W«u>t  Indies. 

th.it  ch  wood  work.  *.' 

Hydr.-eng.  :  A  mode  of  facing  sea-walls 
with  brushwood.  Underbrush  of  say  twelve 
or  fourteen  years'  growth  is  cut  down,  fagoted 
at  its  full  length,  and  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  Umks.  It  is  kept  down  by  strong  stakes, 
which  have  cross-pins  at  their  tipper  ends  to 
rest  upon  the  brush,  whirh  breaks  and  dis- 
perses the  waves  aud  protects  the  earth  be- 
neath. 

th&tch,  v.t.  [THATCH,  ».]  To  cover  with  straw, 
ru.Mies,  reeds,  or  the  like. 

thatyhed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [THATCH,  «.] 

*  thatched  -  head,  s.     One  who  has  a 

bead  of  tiiH-kly-mattfd  hair.     (Formerly  ap- 
plied to  an  Irishman  in  contempt.) 


-  er,  s.    [Eng.  thatch,  v.  ;  -er,}    One 
whose  occupation  is  to  thatch  houses. 

"  An  honest  rh.,tc>,tr  will  know  how  to  hand  hts 
«tnw  nu  wnlt  better  niter  bit  election  than  be  did  be- 
ion.'—  Bit.  Ball:  ipucopucy  »»  Divine  Sight,  pt  iii., 
I*. 

that£h  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [THATCH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  covering  with  thatch. 

2.  The  materials,  as  straw,  reeds,  &c.,  used 
for  tliatching  ;  thatch. 

that  ching  fork,  thatching  spale,  «. 
An  implement  with  a  forked  blade  and  a  cross 
nan  lie  at  one  end  for  thrusting  home  the 
tufts  of  straw  in  thatching.  Tne  blaile  is 
usually  formed  of  ash-wood,  but  sometimes  of 
thin  iron. 

•  thit  -ness,  *.    [Eng.  that;  -ness.]  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  that  rather  than  this. 
[TmsNEss.] 

*  thatte,  pron.,  conjunct.,  &c.    [THAT.] 

th  aught  (gh  silent),  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  thwart.] 
A  bench  in  a  boat  on  which  the  rowers  sit. 

thiu-man  -ti-as,  s.    [Gr.  flaOua  (thauma), 
genit.  0atifiaTof  i,thuumatos)  =  a  wonder.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Medusidae.  Body  hemi- 
spherical, its  circumference  with  tentaculi- 
form  cirrhi,  bulbous  at  their  root,  the  under 
part  of  the  animal  much  excavated,  with  a 
stomachal  cavity  terminating  by  a  bueral  ori- 
fice, From  the  European  and  Australian 
coasts. 

than   mas,  s.  [Gr.  Oav  no.  (thauma)  •=  a  marvel.] 

PiiUeont.  :  The  name  given  to  some  extinct 

forms  from  the  Oolite,  clo.-ely  allied  to  Rhina 

tquatina,  the  Angel-fish,  and  probably  to  be 

classed  with  the  Rhinidae. 

thau  -ma  site,  a.     [Gr.  davudfa  (thaumazo) 
;=  to  be  surprised  ;  suff.  -ite  (i/i».).J 

tl  In.  :  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in 
crevices  in  the  Bjelkemine,  Jcmtland,  Sweden. 
Wh  -n  first  found  it  is  slated  to  be  soft,  hard- 
ening on  exposure.  Hardness,  3'5;  sp.  gr. 
1-377;  lustre,  greasy  to  dull',  colour,  white. 
Compos.  :  a  mean  of  three  very  concordant 
analyses  appears  to  justify  the  formula  sug- 
gested by  Lindstrom,  CaSiO3  +  CaCO3  + 
Ca^Oj  +  14  aq.,  which  needs  silica,  9'93  ;  car- 
b-'iiic  arid,  7*28  ;  sulphuric  acid,  iy-2j  ;  lime, 
87-32;  water,  41-72  =  100.  In  view  of  the 
ini  probable  composition,  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  show  that  the  substance  is  a 
mix  ure  ;  hut  by  independent  microscopic 
investigation  its  practically  homogeneous 
structure  has  been  confirmed.  Still  further 
examination  is  essential. 

than  mas  tiir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  ffavfiacrnk  (thau- 
mastos)  —  woni  lei  ful,  and  oi>pd  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 
Ornith.  :  Sheartail  ;  a  genus  of  Trochilidse, 
with  two  species,  from  the  humid  districts  of 
Peru.  The  genus  is  distinguished  by  the 
peculiarly-shaped  tail,  the  feathers  of  which 
are  pointed,  the  middle  ones  being  greatly 
eloiuat*.  Seveial  pairs  are  generally  met 
with  toiiether.  The  males  are  extremely 
pugnacious,  driving  off  every  other  kind  of 
humming-hird  which  ventures  to  enter  their 
territory.  The  plumage  of  the  sexes  is  dif- 
ferent, the  female  being  much  duller  in  colour. 


thau  ma  trope,  ».  [Gr.  fioO^a  (thauma)  = 
a  wonder,  and  ipomj  (tr«/>J)  =  a  turning ;  rpema 
(trepB)  =  to  turn.)  An  optical  toy,  depending 
for  its  effects  upon  the  persistence  of  vision. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  card  having  strings 
fastened  to  it  at  the  extremities  of  a  diameter. 
On  one  side  is  drawn  some  object,  as  a  horse, 
and  on  the  other  his  rider,  so  that  when  the 
card  is  twirled  rapidly  round  the  rider  appears 
to  be  seated  on  the  horse. 

*  thau -ma  turge,  s.     [THAUMATUROY.]    A 
dealer  in  miracles ;  a  miracle-monger. 

*  thau  ma  tur  glc,    *  thau -ma   tur- 

CUO-aL  a.  [Eng.  thuumaturg(>i) ;  -ic, -icul.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  thuumaturgy,  magic,  or 
legerdemain. 

"  [To  see]  such  pleasant  peeces  of  perspective,  Indian 
pictures  made  of  feathers,  China  workes,  frames, 
IMWMterptaB  motions,  exoticke  toyea,  iu."— 
Burton:  Anal,  of  Melancholy,  p.  376. 

*  thau  ma  tur -gics,  s.  pi.    [THAUMATTOR- 
QIC.]    Feats  of  magic  or  legerdemain. 

*  thau   ma  tur  gist,  s.  [Eng.  thaumaturg(y) ; 

-int.]  One  who  deals  in  wonders  or  believes 
in  them  ;  a  wonder-worker. 

"  Cagliostro,  thnumaturgitt.  prophet,  and  arch- 
quack."—  Carlyle :  Diamond  Jiecxlace,  eh.  x vi. 

thau  ma  tur  gus,  «.  [Gr.  Oavnarovpyot 
(tltaumatourgos),  from  dauuu  (thauma)  =a 
wonder,  and  epyov  (ergori)=  work.)  A 
miiticle-worker ;  a  title  given  by  Roman 
Catholics  to  some  of  their  saints,  specially 
noted  for  working  miracles :  as,  Gregory 
Thaamaturgus  (212-270).  St.  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  (1091-1153)  is  called  the  Thaumat- 
urgus  of  the  West. 

(thaumatouryia),  from  Oavfua  (thauma),  genit. 
Oavfiaros  (than  nuitos)  •=  a  wonder,  and  fpyov 
(erqon)  =  work.]  The  act  of  performing 
miracles  or  wonders  ;  wonder-working,  magic, 
legerdemain. 

"That  man,  who,  after  such  thaumaturgy,  could 
down  to  Stratford  and  live  there  for  years."— 
•fll :  Among  .(/y  Bookt,  p.  173. 


go   do 
Lowell 


thave,  s.    [THEAVK.] 

thaw,  *  thow-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  thawian, 
thnwan  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dooij«n=to  thaw, 
from  doai  =  thaw  ;  Icel.  thenja=to  thaw, 
from  thd  =  a  thaw  ;  Dan.  toe  =  to  thaw,  from 
to  =  a  thaw  ;  Sw.  toa  -=.  to  thaw,  from  to  =  a 
thaw  ;  Ger.  thauen  —  to  thaw.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

L  To  melt,  dissolve,  or  become  liquid,  as 
ice  or  snow. 

"  Long  tedious  courtship  may  be  proper  for  cold 
countries,  where  their  frosts  are  long  a  thawing  ;  but, 
heav'u  be  praised,  we  live  iu  a  warm  climate."— 
Drytien:  An  Evening'  t  Lone.  1.  2. 

2.  To  become  so  warm  as  to  melt  ice  or 
snow.  (Said  of  the  weather,  and  used  im- 
personally.) 

n.  Fig-  :  To  become  less  cold,  reserved,  or 
formal  ;  to  become  more  genial. 

B.  Transitive: 

\.  Lit.  :  To  melt,  to  dissolve,  as  ice  or  snow  ; 
to  free  from  frost,  as  frozen  ground. 

"  Time,  never  wandering  from  bin  annual  round. 
Bids  zephyr  breathe  the  spring,  and  th  -w  the 
ground.  "  Camper  :  Elegy  v.    (Trans.) 

2.  Fig.  :  To  render  less  cold,  formal,  or 
reserved  ;  to  make  more  genial. 

thaw,  s.    [THAW,  v.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  reduction  of  snow  or  ice  to  a  Hqnid 
state  by  the  increasing  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by 
the    accidental   passage  of  warmer  currents 
over  the  frozen  mass.    The  dissolution  of  the 
ice  particles  in    the  atmosphere   creates  a 
humidity,  which  is  perceptibly  felt.     During 
thaw  there  is  a  sensation  of  greater  cold  than 
during  the  previous  frost,  owing  apparently 
to  caloric  being  carried  away  from  the  body 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  on  the  skin. 

2.  Warmth  of  weather,  such  as  liquefies  or 
melts  thintc*  frozen. 

"  They  noon  after,  with  peat  Joy.  saw  the  snow  fall 
In  larve  fl  'k>-»  from  the  trws.  a  i-er*«in  sii.ii  of  an 
approaching  thaw."—  Cook  :  firtt  \'<-i/nge.  bk.  i..  cb.  iv. 


II.  Fig.  :   The  state  of  becoming  less  cold, 
formal,  or  reserved. 

"  But  were  a  man  in  a  mountain  of  ice.  yet.  If  th» 

Sun  of  lU,-hteuUonrass  .Imu.d  anse  ii|.,,n  him.  his 
frozen  heart  shail  fuel  a  t/iaw."—  &a,,yan:  1'tijrim'l 
Progrea,  pt.  ii. 

•thaW-less,   a.     [Eng.  thaw;   -less.]     Un- 
thawed,  unthawing. 

"  The  pure  air.  even  on  this  lower  ledge  of  a  thousand 
feet  above  sea,  cherishes  their  sweetest  scents  aud 
liveliest  colours,  and  the  winter  sives  them  rest  under 
thufli-u  serenity  of  snow."—  Ktukin,  iu  St.  Jamet't 
Hat,  tie,  Feb.  »,  1886. 


'-J',    a.     [Eng.    thaw;  -y.]     Growing 
.  liquid  ;  thawing. 
y 

the,  dtf.  art.  [A.S.  dhe,  morecommonly  te,  the 
masc.  iiom.  of  the  definite  article  :  se,  seo, 
dluet  (THAT];  O.  Sax.  dhe;  O.  Fris.  the,  thi; 
Dut.  &  Low  Ger.  de  ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  </«<»  ;  Ger. 
der.  The  A.S.  detinite  article  was  inflec-ted 
like  anadjeutive  for  uunilier,  gender,  and  case. 
Tin',  bttore  a  comparative,  is  the  old  insiru- 
meutal  thi  :  as,  the  more  —  Lat.  eo  iruiyis.] 

1.  Used  before  nouns  with  a  specifying  and 
limiting  force;  as:  the  twelve  apostles;  The 
sun  is  the  source  of  light  and  heat. 

2.  Used  before  a  noun  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, to  denote  a  species  by  way  ol  distribution 
or  a  single  thing  representing  the  whole  ;  as, 
The  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden. 

3.  Used  before  abstract  nouns  ;  seemingly 
used  in  a  general  sense,  but  in  tact  restricted 
by  their  particular  application. 

'•  The  grand  debate, 
Th*  popular  harangue,  i  he  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  th,-  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
.And  the  loud  lauirh—  I  long  to  know  them  all  ; 
I  burn  to  set  <*  imprison  d  wranglers  free, 
And  give.  them  voice  and  uti'ram-e  once  again." 

•  Low,,rr  :  Taik.  iv.  M-84. 

4.  Used   befope  proper  names    by  way    of 
emphatic  distinction,  or  before  family  names 
with   something  of  the  force  of  a  title  :  as, 
The  Macnab,  The  O'Donoghue,  Tlte  O'Connor 
Don,  ftc. 

5.  Prefixed  to  adjectives  used  absolutely, 
giving  them  the  loice  and  functions  of  ab- 
stract names  :  as,  the  sublime,  the  beautitul, 
the,  real,  the  ideal,  &c. 

6.  Used  before  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  the 
comparative  degree,  with  the  force  of  by  tlutt, 
by  so  much,  by  how  much,  on  that  account  :  as, 
the  sooner  the  better. 

*the,  v.i.  [THEE,  v.]  To  thrive,  to  prosper; 
to  have  good  luck. 

••  '  So  Ou  Ik,'  quod  he."  Chaucer:  0.  T.,  S.86S. 

the  -a,  s.    [Chinese  tcha  =  tea.] 

Bot.  :  Tea  ;  a  genus  of  Ternstromiaceae. 
Flowers  pendent;  sepals  five,  persistent, 
with  bracts  at  their  base  ;  petals  five,  seven, 
or  eight,  the  inner  series  the  larger  one  ;  sta- 
mens in  two  rows,  the  inner  or  free  series  as 
many  as  the  petals  ;  styles  three  ;  fruii  three- 
celled,  capsular,  spheroidal,  with  each  cell 
usually  one-seeded,  tiie  capsule  ultimately 
splitting  through  the  cells  into  three  vaivca, 
each  with  a  partition  down  the  middle. 
Known  species  six,  the  leaves  of  only  one  of 
which  are  made  into  tea.  [TEA-PLANT.]  Grif- 
fith considered  the  genus  not  to  be  properly 
distinct  from  Camellia,  which,  however,  has 
the  sepals  numerous  and  deciduous,  the  Iree 
stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  five  as 
the  normal  number  of  styles,  and  flowers 
erect.  Most  modern  botanists  therefore  keep 
the  two  genera  separate. 

•  the-a'-cS-W,  ».  p>.  [Mod.  Lat  the(a)  ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Mirbel's  name  for  Ternstromiaceae 
(q.v.). 

T'-head,  s.  [Eng.  T,  and  head.]  A  cross-bar 
with  two  prongs  on  the  end  of  a  dog-chain, 
watch-chain,  or  elsewhere,  to  engage  in  a  nng. 

the   ad,  *.    [Mod.  Lat.  Mie(a)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 
Sot.  (PL):  The  Ternstromiaceae.    (l.iiidley.) 

the-an'-dric,  a.  [Gr.  9eai/o>ucoc  (theand-ri- 
fcas),  from  fled?  (theos)  =  God,  and  ivy/Maner), 
genit.  av&p6<;  (andros)  =  a  man.]  Relating  to 
or  existing  by  the  union  of  divine  and  human 
operation  in  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  joint  agency 
of  the  divine  and  human  nature. 

thcandric  operation,  s. 

Th'nl.  :  A  term  introduced  in  the  seventh 
Century  to  express  that  unity  of  operation  in 
the  two  natures  and  th''  two  wills  of  <»ir  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  by  which  they  act  as  the  natuies 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  ©;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 


theanthropio— theoa 


•nd  wills  of  one  indivisibla  Parson,  God  and 
Man.     (til  ant.) 

the  an-throp  lc,    the-an-throp  -ic-al, 

O.        I  Or.    0co«    (tUeoi)  =  god,    and     aydpujfl-oc 

(a»ifAr(5p<w)  =  a  man.)    Pariakiug  both  of  the 
divine  and  huiiiau  nature. 

the  an  -thro-pism,  s.    [THEANTHROPIC.] 

1.  A  state  of  being  both  God  and  man. 

2.  A  conception  of  God  or  of  gods,  as  pos- 
sessing quali'ies  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  men,  but  on  a  grander  scale.    (Gladstone.) 

the  an  thro-pist,  *.  [THEANTHROPISM.] 
on-  who  advocates  or  believes  in  Theanthro- 
pisni. 

"the  an'-thr6"-p&  ».  [THEANTHEOPISM.J 
The  same  as  Theanthrnpism. 

•the-arch'-Ic,  a.  [THEAKCHY.]  Divinely 
sovereign  or  supreme. 


•tha'-ar-chjf,  *.     [Gr.  Ot 

and  apxi  (archi)  =  rule.) 

1.  Government  by  God  ;  theocracy. 

2.  A  body  of  divine  rulers  ;   an  order  or 
system  of  gods  or  deities. 

the   a-ter,  s.    [THEATRE.] 

•the-a-toY-I-an,  s.      [Eng.  (heater;  -fan.] 
An  actor. 


The'-a-tlne,  t  Tie'-a-tin,  *Te'-a-tIn,  a. 

&  *.     [See  def.  B.j 

A.  At  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected 
With  the  congregation  described  undt-r  B. 

"The  Tltfiitint  Nuns  were  founded  l>y  the  Blessed 
Ur»ul»  Beninc.isa  .  .  .  slie  died  in  1618."— Add  it  t 
Arn, Id:  Catk.  Me"..  |l  TJi 

B.  As  substantive: 

Church  Hist. :  Any  member  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  Regular  Clerks,  wnicli  derived  its 
name  from  Tm-ate  (now  Cliieti),  a  fortified 
city  of  the  Abrnzzo,  of  which  John  Peter 
Car  iffa,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, was  Bishop.  Atsoci  ited  with  Curaffa, 
were  St  Cajetau,  Paul  Consiglieri,  and  Boni- 
face de  Colle;  the  tirst  steps  towards  the 
formation  of  the  new  congregation  were  taken 
in  I  >24,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  ap- 
proved l.y  Pope  Clement  VII.  The  object  of 
the  found  TS  was  the  promotion  of  spiritual 
life  unions  Christians  and  the  removal  of  ir- 
re^ularities  among  the  secular  clergy.  The 
members  took  the  three  vows,  and  practised 
rigid  poverty,  for  they  even  abstained  from 
asking  alms,  In  the  pnpednm  of  Caraffa.  wiio 
was  elected  in  lOo),  and  took  the  title  of  Paul 
IV.,  the  congregation  spread  over  the  Conti- 
nent, but  is  at  present  confined  to  Italy. 

•the'-a-tral,  the-a'-tral,  a.  [Fr.,  from 
La',  ih&itralis.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to 
a  tlie.itre  or  theatres  ;  theatrical. 

"  In  thc-itr-il  actions  he  iwraonate*  Herod  In  hi* 
ma|esty."— Commfni.  on  Chaucer  (ed.  1665),  p.  23. 

the  a  tre  (tre  as  ter),  the'-a-ter  (Amer.), 
*  tea  tre,  5.  IFr.  theatre,  from  lat.  iheatrum; 
Gr.  irarpov  (theatron)  =  a  place  for  seeing 
•hows  ;  0<ao>ai  (ihenom"i)  =  to  gee  ;  8to  (theo.) 
=  a  sight;  Sp.,  Port,  and  Ital.  teatru.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  building  devoted  to  the  representa- 
tion of  dramatic  s|>ectacles;  a  play-house. 
Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  theatres 
were  the  chief  public  editlces  next  to  the 
temples,  and  many  of  them  were  <>f  enormous 
size.  The  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Koine,  the 
external  walls  of  whicn  are  still  in  existence, 
contained  seats  for  30,000  spectators.  The 
Greek  theatres  were  semicircular;  that  part 
in  which  the  choius  danced  and  sang  wan 
called  the  orchestra;  behind  this,  and  facing 
the  audience,  was  the  xtage  f"r  the  pei  formers 
who  took  part  in  the  dr.una;  the  back  of  the 
stage  being  tilled  in  by  a  permanent  architec- 
turally decorated  scene.  Roman  theatres 
also  formed  semicircles  with  seats  rising  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  for  the  specta- 
tors, at  the  chord  of  which  was  the  stage 
(tcena),  with  its  permanent  decorations.  The 
orchestra,  whicn  was  the  since  between  the 
•iB.'e  and  the  lowest  tier  of  spectator*,  was 
employed  by  the  Greeks  for  theatrical  pur- 
poses, wheieas  the  Romans  turned  it  into 
scars  f»r  the  senators.  Tin-  topmost  tie'-  was 
K-n-ially  crowned  with  a  covered  portico, 
l.ie  whole  mans  of  the  rows  of  Heats  wax  sup- 


ported by  a  solid  substructure  of  piers  and 
archetf.  Wnich  funned  ptusagan  of  tln«e  »u>  ye 
on*  above  another,  retaining  the  circular 
form  of  the  building  ;  whilst  externally  they 
formed  arcades,  which  wer«  surrounded  with 
half  columns  or  piers  with  entablatures  over 
them.  The  exterior  of  the  straight  portion 
of  th''  building,  which  contained  the  stage 
and  some  chambers  connected  with  it,  was 
generally  surrounded  by  a  portico.  The 
theatres  were  either  open,  or  were  protected 
against  the  sun  and  rain  by  an  awning 
stretched  over  them.  The  sceiia  consisted  of 
the  scena  in  a  restricted  sense,  answering  to 
the  modern  scene,  and  the  pulpitum  or  stage. 


THEATRE  OF  DIONYSOS. 

The  scene  itself,  in  accordance  with  a  critical 
canon  observed  with  much  solicitude  by  the 
Grecian  dramatists,  was  very  rarely  changed 
during  the  course  of  the  same  play,  although 
the,  scena  aersatilis,  the  turning  scene,  and 
the  sonu  duct  His,  the  shifting  scene,  were  not 
altogether  unknown.  Ihe  pulifitum  ngaiu 
was  divided  into  the  proscenium,  or  space  in 
front  of  tue  scene,  where  the  actors  stood 
while  actually  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
play,  and  the  post-scenium,  or  space  behind  the 
scene,  to  which  they  retired  when  they  made 
their  exits.  Modern  theatres  are  generally 
constructed  on  a  semicircular  or  horse-shoe 
plan,  with  galleries  running  round  the  walls. 
The  portion  of  a  modern  theatie  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  orchestra  is  occupied 
mninly  by  cpectators,  the  orchestra  taking  up 
o-ily  a  binall  par;  of  it  next  t»  the  stage. 
In  some  small  t.ieatres  the  band  is  under  the 
stage. 

"  The  building  was  a  spacious  thtaire, 
Hnlf-ruund  on  two  uir.in  pillar,  vaulted  high, 
With  seal*  where  all  the  lord*  aud  nidi  devree 
Of  tort,  might  sit  in  order  to  behold." 

ilittnn :  Sanuoii  Agoniitet,  1,605. 

2.  A  room,  hall,  or  other  plar-3,  generally 
•frith  a  platform  at  one  end,  aud  ranks  of 
seats,  rising  as  they  recede,  or  otherwise  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  afford  the  spectators  a  full 
and  unobstructed  view  of  the  platform.  Such 
rooms  are  used  for  public  lectures,  anatomical 
demonstrations,  surgical  operations  &c. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  place  rising  by  steps  or  gradations 
like  the  seats  in  a  theatre. 

"  shade  abort;  shade,  a  woody  thtatrt 
01  stateliest  view/  'Mu  ,m  :  P.  L*  IT.  ML 

2.  A  place,  scene,  or  sphere  of  action  or  ex- 
hibition ;  a  scene  or  held  of  operations  ;   the 
scene  or  locality   where  a  series   of  events 
takes  place  :  as,  the  tktutre  of  war. 

*  H  Patent  theatre :  A  theatre  existing  by 
right  of  letters  patent,  as  distinguished  from 
one  holding  a  licence  from  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. (See  extract )  (English.) 

"Owing  to  their  being  the  two  patent  tl.ea.trtt, 
Drury  Luie  and  Coveni  Garden  h.-oe  each  nt  uu-ir 
d  ,i,r»  n,  KII  .r,l  ..(  honour  of  six  soldier*,  furnished  by 
the  household  troops.  .  .  .  The  guard,  we  believe.  Is 
the  sole  relic  of  the  exclusive  'royal  latent'  under 
wuiuu  these  two  thrntres  so  long  existed."—  Watford : 
Ola  t  Xf»  London,  ill  Srt. 

theatre-goer,  «.  A  playgoer ;  one  who 
freipientu  thealre&. 

theatre-going,  ».  The  practice  of  fre- 
quenting theatres. 

"Up  In  Whrous  we  hare  not  got  reconciled  to 
t>u<arefftfing  yet."— At.  Jamti'i  Oatett*,  Juno  a.  iss:. 

the-at-iic-al,  *  the-at'-iio,  a,     nut 

tlieatricv.",  fmiii  Ur.  0«arpiK<k  (theatriknt).  J 
L  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theatre  or  to  scenic 

representations;  resembling  the  manner  of 
dramatic  performers. 

"The  people  In  c-ncr*!  fender  nf  IJnntrlenl  enUr- 
tsJiimtut-'  evldrntlfi :  PoItU  Learning,  eh.  xlL 


2.  Calculated  for  display  ;  pompous. 

"  But   whlehseever   we   do,  neither  o«r   Ungnsge 
should  be  florid,  uer  ear  Buuuur  theatrical," 
Work*,  vol.  r..  Charge  L 

3.  Meretricious,  artitlcial,  false. 

*  the-it-ri-cal -I-ty,  «.     [Eng. 

•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  theatrical ; 
anything  that  is  theatrical ;  theatrical  dis- 
play. (C.  KingsUy:  Alton  Locke,  ch.  vi.) 

*  the-at'-rl-cal-Ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  theatrical ; 
•ite.]    To  cast  in  a  dramatic  form. 

"  I  shall  occasionally  t  tatricalite  uiy  dialogue*."— 
Had.  D'Arblui/:  Diary.  193. 

the-at-rlc  al-ly.  ,'v.  [Eng.  theatrical;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  tin  a*     .a.-   manner;    in  a   manner 
suiting  the  stajy"     (t'urrar:  Early  Days  of 
Christianity,  ch.       ; 

2.  With  vain  pomp,  show,  or  ostentation ; 
with  false  glitter  ;  unreally. 

the-at -ric-als,  «.  pi.  [THEATRICAL]  All 
that  appertains  to  a  dramatic  performance, 
especially  such  a  performance  in  a  private 
house  :  as,  private  tlteutricals. 

the'  a  trA  -phone. «.  A  telephone  by  mean., 
of  wnich  the  words  and  niUKJc  of  a  theatrical 
performance  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  by 
non-spectators. 

thcave,  thave,  «.  [Cf.  Welsh  dafad=.*. 
sneep,  a  ewe.]  A  ewe  of  the  first  year. 

the-ba'-l-a,  s.    [THEBAINE.] 

the  -ba  Id,  ».  [See  def.]  A  poem  concerning 
lliebes.  There  were  several  such;  but  the 
name  is  given,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  to  a 
Latin  heroic  poem  in  twelve  books  written  by 
Statins,  born  A.D.  el,  died  A.D.  96. 

the-ba-ine,  s.  [Named  from  Thebes,  in 
Egypt,  from  the  vicinity  of  which  comes  some 
of  the  opium  of  commerce.! 

CAem. :  Ci9H21NOs.  Thebala.  One  of  the  less 
important  bases  existing  in  opium.  Obtained 
by  treating  the  extiact  of  opium  wiih  milk 
of  lime,  washing  the  precipitate  with  water, 
and  after  drying,  exhausting  it  with  boiling 
alcohol.  On  evaporation  a  residue  isobtained, 
from  which  ether  dissolves  out  the  tliebiiine. 
It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  quadiatic 
tablets,  having  a  silvery  lustre,  tastes  acrid, 
and  is  extremely  poisono'us.  It  melts  at  12-5°, 
is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  is  colored  deep  red  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  ban,  a.  &  *.    [See  def.] 

A.  Asadj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Thebes. 

B.  As  tubst. :   A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Thebes. 


Theban- legion,  ». 

O10N,  2.] 


[TnUNDEKINO-L* 


Theban  year,  «. 

Ancient  I'hroii. :  The  Egyptian  year,  which 
consisted  of  805  da)  s  6  hours. 

the-bd-l&c'-tio,  a.  [Eng.  thef>(ain);  o  con- 
nect., and  lactic.]  Derived  from  or  pertaining 
to  the  bain  and  lactic  acid. 

thobolactic  acid,  *. 

Chem. :  CaHgOg.  An  acid  Isomeric  or 
identical  with  lactic,  and  found  in  the  mother 
liquors  of  morphine.  It  is  *aid  that  some  of 
its  salts  diller  from  those  of  ordinary  lactic 
acid.  Turkey  opium  yields  about  two  per 
cent,  as  Uctate  of  calcium. 

the  oa,  ».  [Lat,  from  Gr.  fcjmj  (th?kl)  =  * 
case,  a  box,  a  chest.] 

1.  Anal. :  A  sheath,  specif,  applied  to  the 
sheath  enclosing  the  spinal  cord,  formed  by 
the  dura  mater, 

t2.  Butuny: 

(I)  An  anther.    (C.rtw.) 

('-')  Used  iu  the  plural  of  (a)  the  sporangia, 
capsules,  or  conceptacles  of  ferns  ;  (6)  the 
sporangia  or  capsules  of  mosses ;  (c)  the  spor- 
angia, folliculi,  or  involucres  of  Equisetaceae  ; 
(i/)  the  sporocarpia,  couceptacles,  or  cajmnles 
of  Lycopodiacea: ;  and  (e)  the  asci  of  Licneus 
and  Fungals. 

3.  Pulaont. :  A  genus  of  Hyaleldee.  Shell 
straight,  conical,  tapering  to  a  point,  l*ck 
natteneii,  apert ure  trigomd.  Piissilily  a  sub- 
genus  of  Urthoceras.  Forty  species  ;  Iroin 
the  Paheozoic  K>«ks. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  cjfist,    ph  =  C 
-olan, -tian  =  shan.    -tion, -clon  =  suun ; -(ion, -f  ton  =>  zhun.   -oious, -tlous, -sious  >  ahus.   -bio, -<llo.  ic.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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thecacera— theirs 


4.  Zool. :  A  sheath  or  receptacle ;  specif., 
the  wall  of  a  sclerodermic  coralliim.  lu  some 
ca^es  it  is  strengiheneii  by  au  epitheca. 

the-CG9  -er-a,  *.  [Or.  STJOJ  (theki)  =  a  sheath, 
and  a-c'pac  (Amis)  =  a  burn.] 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  Doridse  (q.v.),  with  two 
species,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long, 
found  round  the  British  coasts  tt  low  water. 

the-ca  dac  tyl,  «.  [THF.CADACTVLUS.]  Any 
individual  of  the  genus  Thecadactylus  (q.v.). 

t  the-oa-dac  -tyl-us,  s.  [Or.  9^  (theki) 
=  a  case,  and  SUKTU.VOS  (daktuloi)  =  a  linger.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Oeckotidte,  or  a  sub-genus 
of  Gecko  (q.v.).  Toes  half- »  ebbed,  no  femoral 
pores,  tail  uniformly  granular. 

the  -cal,  a.  [THECA,]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
(beta. 

the  caph  -or-a,  i.  pi-     [Lat  theca,  and  Or. 
<t>opos  (phoron)  =.  bearing.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  SERTULARIDA.  (Hincks.) 

Che   ca-phbre,  s.    [THECAPHORA.] 

Dot. :  The  stalk  of  an  ovary ;  spec.,  the 
long  stalk  supporting  the  ovary  in  Passiflora, 
&c.  Called  also  Gynophore,  Basigyuium, 
and  Podogynium. 

the  ca  spore,  a.  [Lat  theca,  and  Or.  oirdpos 
(sporew),  ffiropd  (spora)  —  a  seed.] 

Bot.  (PL):  Sports  in  asci,  ascospores,  and 
endospores.  So  named  to  distinguish  them 
from  Basidiospores  or  Stylospores. 

the -ca  spbr-ous,  a.  [Eng.  thecaspor(e) ; 
-ous.]'  Of  or  pertaining  to  fungi  which  have 
their  spores  in  thecse. 

the  -9i-a,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  theca  (q.v.).] 

[1'HEClD.fi.] 

the   91  dae,  *.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  theo(ia);  Lat 

fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -id"-.} 

Palatont. :  A  family  of  Tabnlata,  with  a 
single  genus  Thecia,  confined  to  the  Silurian. 
ComJlnm  compound,  septa  present,  tabulae 
well  developed.  Its  precise  affinities  are 
obscure,  and  it  should  probably  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  Alcyonaria. 

t  the-9l-di'-I-d8B,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  theci- 
di(iini);  Lat  fein.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idrt.} 

Zool.  <t  Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda, 
now  usually  merged  in  Terebratulidae  (q.v.). 

tho  cid  i-um,  *.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
Gr.  97710)  (thelce)  =  a  sheath.] 

1.  Bot. :  Mirbel's  name  for  an  Achaenium 
(q.v.). 

2.  Zool.  &  Palceont. :   A   genus   of   Tere- 
bratulidie,  or  Thecidiidae.      Shell  thickened, 
with  granulated  border  ;  fixed  to  sea  bottom 
by  the  substance  of  the  beak  of  the  ventral 
valve ;  structure  punctated  ;   oral   processes 
united  in  the  form  of  a  bridge  over  the  visceral 
cavity ;    curvated    arms  folded  upon  thorn- 
s'-I  ves,  and   supported  by  a  calcareous  loop. 
OJB  recent  species,  Thecidium  radians,  from 
the  Mediterranean  ;    fossil  thirty-four,   from 
the  Trias  onward. 

thec  !•*,  s.  [Lat  =a  Christian  martyr  of 
unknown  date.) 

Entom. :  Hairstreak  ;  a  genus  of  Lycaenidae. 
Fore  wings  wholly  dark  brown,  or  with  a  large 
blotch  of  some  other  colour,  or  with  pale 
markings  near  the  hinder  margin  ;  hind  wings 
wi'h  a  transverse  pale  line  below,  which  is 
entire,  interrupted,  or  nearly  obsolete.  Larva 
feeding  on  trees,  shrubs,  or  papilionaceous 
plants.  Five  si>ecie.s.are  British.  Thecla  rubi, 
the  Green  Hair-streak,  has  the  undT  side  of 
the  wings  green  ;  the  rest  have  not  this  cha- 
racter. T.  bftulce,  the  Brown  Hair-streak,  has 
th«  under  side  of  the  hind  wings  with  two 
slender  white  streaks.  T.  pruni,  the  Dark 
Hair-streak,  has  an  orange  band  with  a  row 
of  black  spots  ;  T.  album,  the  Black  Hair- 
streak,  a  black  line ;  and  T.  qurrcus,  the 
Purple  Hair-streak,  has  two  small  orange 
spots  instead  of  the  band.  The  first  of  the 
five  is  the  most  common. 

t  the'-co-dont,  a.  ft  s.    [THECODONTIA .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Theco- 
dontto  (q.v  ) ;  having  the  teeth  fixed  in  dis- 
tinct, sockets. 

"  In  some  resprets  the  T^rrnrlnrtt  Reptiles  nuke  Ml 
approach  to  the  Lacerti  liana,  while  in  others  they 


Approximate  to  the  Deinosaurta.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  they  wuuUI  Mem  to  lie  bent  regarded  iw  «a 
am-ient  group  of  Auii>hiccell>ui  OnoudUM,  dutm- 
Ktilslied  by  their  couipreawid,  trenclmut,  aud  surrauxl 
W«tu."— .Nic/..v«un  .  PitluKitt.,  li.  iii 

B.  A.*  su,l>st. :  Any  individual  of  the  Theco- 
doutia  (q.v.). 

t  the  co  don  ti  a  (tl  as  shi),  s.  pi  [Gr. 
(h)ici)  (tltel,?)  —  a  case,  and  oioiis  (odous),  geuit 
o&KToc  (odoittos)  —  a  tooth.] 

Palieont. :  An  order  of  Reptilia  founded  by 
Owen.  Vertebral  bodies  biconcave  ;  ribs  of 
trunk  long  and  bent,  the  anterior  ones  with  a 
bifurcate  head ;  limbs  ambulatory,  femur  with 
a  third  trochanter ;  teeth  with  the  crown 
more  or  less  compressed,  pointed,  with  trench- 
ant and  finely-serrate  margins,  implanted  in 
distinct  sockets.  Two  genera,  Thecodonto- 
saurus  and  Falojosaurus,  from  the  Trias,  near 
Bristol.  (See  extract  under  THKCODONT,  A.) 
Huxley  regards  them  as  Diuosaurian. 

the  co  don  to  sau  -rus,  s.  [Gr.  0^  (thekS) 
a  case  ;  oSovc  (udous),  genit.  !>S6vrot  (odoittos) 
=  a  tooth,  and  craOpov  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 
[THECODONTIA.] 

the-co-me-du  -s »,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ftjmj  (theke) 
=  a  case,  and  Mod.  Lat  medusce,  pL  of  medusa 
(q.v.).J 

Zool  :  Allman's  name  for  an  order  of  Hy- 
droiila  formed  by  him  for  the  reception  of  Ste- 
phanoicypkus  mirabilis.  [STEPHANOSCYPHUS.] 

the-co-smi'-li-a,  s.  [Gr.  flijio?  (WteW)  =  a 
case,  and  O-JM'AT)  (smile)  =  a  knife  for  cutting.] 
Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Actinozoa.  One 
species  from  the  Rhsetic  or  Lower  Lias ; 
twenty -one  from  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Britain, 
and  others  from  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary. 

the  co  so  -ma-ta,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  6rJKi)  (theke)  =  a  case,  and  o-w/xa  (soma)  = 
the  body.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Pteropoda  (q.v.).  Ani- 
mal with  external  shell ;  head  indistinct;  foot 
and  tentacles  rudimentary,  combined  with 
the  fins  ;  mouth  situated  in  a  cavity  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  locomotive  organs ;  re- 
spiratory organ  contained  within  a  mantle 
cavity.  There  are  two  families :  Hyaleidee 
aud  Limacinidaa. 

the-co-so  -ma-tous,  a.  [THECOSOMATA.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  Thecoso- 
mata.  (Nicholson :  Palceont.,  ii.  48.) 

the-co-spon'-dyl-us,  s.  [Gr.  6^  (theke) 
=  a  ease,  and  oTrofoVAo?  (spondulos),  o-<j>6v&v- 
>.os  (sphondulos)  =  a  vertebra.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Croeodilia.  One 
species  from  the  Wealden. 

thec'  to  dus,  s.  [Gr.  fcjKrds  (thektos)  = 
sharpened,  whetted,  and  Wou's  (odous)  =  a. 
tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Cestraciontidae  ranging 
from  the  Trias  to  the  Chalk. 

*  the-dome,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  thee,  v. ;  -dam.] 
Prosperity,  success,  fortune. 

"  Evil  tlMdome  on  his  nionkes  snoute." 

Chauctr:  C.  T.,  9,101 

thee,  pron.  [See  def.]  The  objective  case  of 
Tliou  (q.  v.).  It  represents  both  the  accusative 
and  dative  cases :  A.S.  thec,  the  (accus.), 
the  (dat.) 

*  thee.  *  the,  *  theen,  v.i.    [A.S.  thedn,  tM6n 
=  to  be  strong,   to  thrive;    thihan  =  tn  in- 
crease, to  thrive ;  Goth,  theilian  ;  Dut.  gedijen ; 
O.H.Ger.  dihan ;  Ger.  gedeihen.]    To  thrive, 
to  prosper. 

"  Well  mote  ye  thee,  a*  well  can  wish  your  thought." 
fipfruer:  F.  y.,  II.  i.  33. 

*  thee  jh,  v.i.    [See  def.]     A  contraction  of 
Thee  ich,  an  abbreviation  of  So  mote  ich  thte  — 
So  may  I  prosper. 

"  Bvcause  onre  t uyr  wa«  nought  y-maad  of  beech, 
That  is  the  cause,  and  other  noon,  so  thtrch." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,847. 

theek,  theik,  v.t.  &  i.  [THATCH,  v.]  To 
thatch.  (Hootch  it  Prov.)  . 

theek,  s.    [THEEK,  v.]    Thatch,  thatching. 

theefr-see,  *.    [THIETSIE.] 

thee'-zan,  a.    [THKA.]    (See  compound.) 

theezan  tea.  s. 

Bot. :  Rhnmnus  Thtezans ;  a  Chinese  ever- 
green shrub.  [BOCKTHORN.] 


*  thefe-ly,  adv.     [Mid.  Eng.  theft  =c  thief ;  -ly.] 
Like  a  thief;  in  the  manner  ot  a  thief. 

theft,  *thefte,  ».  [For  thefth,  from  A.S. 
thiydhe,  th*6jd/ie,  thffjdhe,  from  thedf,  thiof, 
thej'=  a  thief;  theofian  =  to  steal ;  cogn.  with 
O.  Kris,  thiuflhe,  from  thiaf=a.  thief;  IceL 
thyfdh,  thyft,  from  thj6fr  =  a  thief.] 

1.  The  act  of  stealing  or  thieving.  In  law, 
the  same  as  LARCENY  (q.v.).  In  Scots  Law. 
theft  is  defined  as  "the  intentiotied  and 
clandestine  taking  away  of  the  property  of 
another  from  its  legitimate  place  of  deposit, 
or  other  locus  tenendi,  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  another's,  and  the  belief  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  its  abstraction,  and 
with  the  intention  of  never  restoring  it  to  tiie 
owner." 

"  His  thefts  were  too  open ;  his  niching  was  like  an 
unskilled  singer,  he  kept  not  tliue.—iShakcap.: 
Jlfrry  Wiva,  f.  a. 

*  2.  That  which  is  stolen. 

"  If  the  thuft  be  certainly  found  In  his  hand  alive, 
whetl'er  ox,  ass,  or  sheep,  he  shall  restore  double."— 
Exodut  xxii.  4. 

*  theft  bote,  *. 

Law :  The  receiving  of  a  man's  goods  again 
from  a  thief,  or  a  compensation  for  them  by 
way  of  composition,  and  to  prevent  the 
prosecution  of  the  thief. 

"  Of  a  nature  somewhat  similar  to  the  two  last 
species  of  otleuces,  is  theft-bote ;  wliich  is  where  the 
party  roblwil  not  only  knows  the  felou.  but  also  takes 
his  goods  Rgitin,  or  other  amends,  upon  agreement  not 
to  prosecute.  This  is  frequently  called  compounding 
of  felony  ;  and  formerly  was  held  to  make  a  man  all 
accessory  .  but  is  now  punished  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. To  advertise  a  reward  for  the  return  of 
things  stolen,  or  lost,  with  no  questions  asked,  or 
words  to  the  same  purport,  subject*  the  advertiser 
and  the  printer  or  publisher  to  H  forfeiture  of  £50  to 
any  person  who  will  sue  for  the  same,  who  is  entitled 
also  to  his  full  cost*  of  suit."— £loctoton«  .•  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

*  theft -u-otis,  a.    Eng.  theft;  -uous.] 

1.  Lit. :  Dishonest ;  inclined,  or  inclining 
to  acts  of  theft ;  invi/lving  theft. 

2.  Fig. :  Hidden,  sly,  underhand. 

"  When  you  have  read  the  article  of  greatest  cele- 
brity in  the  current  number  of  a  periodical,  yon 
find  that  there  h»s  been  no  other  motive  to  it  than  a 
ti.fftwnt*  hope  to  amuse  HII  hour  for  you  after  dinner 
by  serving  up  to  you  again  the  plums  from  some 
book."— Mauon :  De  Quiiicey  :  EnglithMen  o/Ltltert, 
p.  133. 

$he-gith'-er,  adv.  [See  def.]  A  Scotch  form 
of  Together  (q.v.). 

"  This  l*d  looks  as  If  a'  the  colliers  in  Sanquhar  had 
been  In  't  thegiilter."—Soott :  Guy  Manncring,  cb.  zlr. 

*  thegn  (g  silent),  s.    [THANE.] 

*  thegn  -hood  (g  silent),  s.    [THANEHOOD.] 

the  i  form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  thea,  and  Eng. 
form.]  Having  the  form  of  tea. 

the-i  -na, ».    [THEINE.] 

the   me,  *.    [Mod.  Lat.  the(a);  -ine.] 

Chem. :  CsHjoN^j.  An  organic  base,  oc- 
curring in  tea  leaves,  in  Paraguay  tea,  guarana, 
and  in  small  quantities  in  cocoa  seeds.  It  is 
also  formed  synthetically  from  tLeobromiue 
by  union  with  methyl,  yielding  methyl-theo- 
bromine,  or  theine.  To  prepare  it  from  tea 
the  leaves  are  extracted  with  hot  water,  the 
solution  precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  and 
the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  by  sulphydrie 
acid.  On  evaporation  of  the  solution  and 
allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  theine 
crystallizes  out  Purified  by  animal  charcoal 
it  forms  tufts  of  white  silky  needles,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  melting  at 
225°,  and  subliming  unchanged  at  a  higher 
temperature.  Tea  leaves  contain  from  two  to 
four  per  cent,  of  theine,  to  which  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  tea  is  partly  ascribed. 

thei-o-ther'-min,  s.  [Gr-  *«oi/  (*heion)  = 
sulphur  ;  e.p^os  (thermos)  =  heat,  and  -in 
(C/iem.).]  [PLOMBIERIN.] 

their,  *  thair,  *  thar,  a.  or  pass.  pron. 
[Orig.  not  a  possessive  pronoun,  but  the  genit 
plural  of  the  definite  article ;  from  Icel. 
theirra;  O.  led.  theira  =  ut  tlvem ;  A.S. 
dhrera,  dhara,  genit.  pi.  of  se  or  dhe=t\\e; 
Ger.  der,  genit.  plural  of  the  definite  article ; 
Goth,  thize,  fern,  thizo,  genit  pi.  of  sa,  to, 
thata  =  the.  Hir,  hire  or  here  was  formerly 
used  for  their,  from  A.S.  hira  =  of  them, 
genit  pi.  of  he  =  he.]  [THAT,  THEY.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  them  ;  pertaining  to  them :  as, 
their  house,  their  land,  their  lives,  ice. 

fheirs,  a.  or  pron.  [Formed  from  their  on 
analogy  of  ours,  yours;  cf.  Dan.  deres;  Sw. 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 
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deraf  =  theirs.]    Their.    Like  ours  and  yours, 
theirs  may  be  used  absolutely,  and  as  a  nomi- 
native, objective,  or  simple  predicate. 
"  An  eye  more  bright  than  t\eirt." 

:  Sonnet  20. 


the  ism,  s.  [Or.  6t6s  (Mas)  =  a  god  ;  Fr. 
tkeiime.] 

1.  The  belief  in  a  God,  as  distinguished 
from  atheism.     In  this  sense  Christians,  Jews, 
Muhaiiiinadans,  &c.,  are  all  theists.     Etyiuo- 
lo^ically  viewed,  theism  (from  the  Greek)  and 
deism  (from  the  Latin)  lioth  mean  belief  in  a 
God.    In  the  early  part  of  the   seventeenth 
century  the  word   Deism  fell  into  some  dis- 
credit, and  after  a  time  the  term  Theism  was 
used  in  its  stead.    [DEIST,  DEISM.] 

2.  The  belief  in   a   God   and  in  natural 
religion  combined   with  disbelief  in  revela- 

tion.     [THEI3TIC-CHURCH.] 

the  1st,  *.  [Gr.  theism  ;  Fr.  tMiste.]  A.  be- 
liever in  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  opposed  to 
an  atheist. 

"  The  word  deist,  or  theitt,  in  its  original  significa- 
tion. implies  merely  the  belief  of  a  God,  being  opposed 
to  atheist  ;  and  so  there  ni.ty  be  deists  of  vaiiuns 
kinds."—  Waterland:  Christianity  Vindicated,  p.  62. 

the  1st  -Ic,  the-ist  -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  theist  ; 
•ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  theism  or  theists; 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  theists. 

"  Prom  an  abhorrence  of  sujierstitlou,  he  appears  to 
have  adopted  the  most  distant  extremes  of  the  theutia 
•ystein."—  Warton  :  Life  of  Thomat  Pope,  p.  208. 

Theistic  Church,  s. 

Church  Hist.  :  A  Church  founded  in  London 
In  1871  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  the 
theistic  views  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  C.  Voysey, 
"  which  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council 
(1870)  has  debarred  him  from  preaching  as 
vicar  of  Healangh."  Among  the  promoters 
were  many  eminent  men,  notably  Dr.  Patrick 
Black,  Sir  John  Bowring,  Charles  Darwin, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Andrew  Pritclrird,  Judge 
Stansfeld,  the  Riylit  Rev.  Samuel  Hinds, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  many 
others.  Their  meeting-place  was  at  first  in 
St.  George's  Hall,  and  then  in  Langham  Hall, 
afterwards  they  Imnght  the  Scotch  Church, 
Swallow-street,  Piccadilly.  Their  leading  prin- 
ciples are  : 

1.  That  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to 
think  for  himself  in  nmtters  of  religion. 

2.  That  then  is  no  Duality  in  religious  beliefs  ;  that 
higher  views  of  God  are  always  possible. 

S.  That  it  is  oar  duty  to  obtain  the  highest  truth, 
and  to  proclaim  it  and  to  detect  and  controvert  errors. 

«.  That  religion  is  bused  on  morality. 

i.  That  Theism  is  not  aggressive  against  persons, 
only  against  erroneous  opinions. 

Their  belief  may  be  summarized  thus  : 


I  That  He  is  perfect  in  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
less,  and  therefore  every  one  is  safe  in  Hi»  everlasting 
care. 

s.  Therefore  that  none  can  ever  perish  or  rein-in 
eternally  in  suffering  or  In  sin,  but  all  shall  reach  at 
last  a  home  of  goodness  and  blessedness  in  Him. 

the'-kel,  s.    [Chilian  name.] 

Pharm. :  The  purgative  diuretic  infusion  of 
the  leaves  of  Chceradodia  chiUnsis. 

the  l£ph  -or  a,  *.  [Gr.  0>,Aij  (thllt)  =  a  teat, 
a  nipple,  and  4>upo$  (phoro$)  =  bearing.] 

Rit.  :  A  genus  of  Auricularini,  now  limited 
to  fungals,  whose  hymenium  shows  slight 
traces  of  papilla;  or  veins,  and  is  confluent 
with  the  pileiis,  which  U  fibrous  and  has  no 
cuticle.  Found  in  the  tropics  of  America,  in 
Britain,  Ac. 

Thel  -Ida  son  (Th  as  T),  *.  [See  def.  of 
compound.] 

Thellusson's  Act,  «. 

Lav:  The  Act  39  &  40  George  TIT.,  c.  98 
occasioned  by  the  will  of  Peter  Thellusson, 
who  died  in  London  July  21,  1798.  He 
possessed  £4,000  a  year  and  £600,000  of 
personal  property,  and  wished  it  to  accumu- 
late after  his  death  for  so  long  a  time  that  it 
was  calculated  that  It  would  have  amounted 
to  £18,000,000.  The  Act  restricted  such 
accumulations. 

the  16-diU,  $.  [Gr.  ftjA^  (UiUi)  =  a  nipple, 
and  uJovf  =  a  tooth.] 

Pdbeont. :  A  provisional  genus  of  Oatra- 
ciontg,  founded  on  shagreen  scales  from  the 
Ludlow  bone-bed. 

thSl  phu  sa,  i.  fL*t.,  from  Gr.  TA6ou<ra 
(Tclphmiaa)  —  a  nymph  who  gave  her  name  to 
a  town  in  Arcadia.] 


Zool. :  Thetype genus ofThelphusidae(q.v.). 
Carapace  flat,  smooth,  broad,  and  heart- 
shaped  ;  external  anteume  very  short,  placed 
near  footstalks  of  eyes.  Thelphusa  /luviatilis, 
the  best-known  species,  is  from  the  south-east 
of  Europe. 

thel-phu  -si-an,  s.  [THELPHUSA.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  Thelphusid*  (q.v  ). 

thel  phu  -sl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  thel- 
phus(u,);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itte.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Brachyurous  Crustacea. 
Carapace  more  or  less  oval ;  eye  footstalks 
short,  fourth  joint  of  jaw  feet  not  inserted 
into  external  angle  of  preceding  joint.  There 
are  three  or  four  genera,  and  most  of  the 
species  are  tropical  or  sub-tropical,  and  live 
in  the  earth  near  the  banks  of  rivers  or  in 
humid  forests,  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to 
Land-crabs. 

the-lyg -6-num,  ».  [Lat  thelygonon;  Gr. 
0r)\vyovov  (tki.lugonon)  —  a  plant  supposed  to 
assist  the  procreation  of  females ;  0nAiry6Vos 
(tlielugonos)  =  begetting  girls  :  fl.jA.us  (ttielus) 
female,  and  yoo/  (gone)  —  offspring.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Chenopoctiacese.  Only 
known  species  Thelygonuin  Cynocrtimhe,  tne 
itvvoitpdfifiT)  (kunokrambe)  of  Dioscorides,  is  a 
somewhat  acrid  plant  abounding  in  aricular 
saline  crystals,  and  is  slightly  purgative.  It 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  potherb.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

the-ljf-nri'-tra,  s.  [Gr.  flriMWrpTj*  (thelu- 
miti-^s)  •=  in  woman's  clothes  :  OTJAVS  (tlielus) 
=  female,  and  (tirpa  (mitra)  =  a  belt  or  girdle.] 
Bert. :  The  typical  genus  of  Thelymitridae 
(q.v.).  Orchids  with  fascicled  or  tuberous 
roots,  one  solitary  sheathing  leaf,  with  loose 
spikes  of  blue,  white,  pink,  or  yellow  flowers. 
Chiefly  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

the-ly-mi'-trl-dse,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  thely- 
mitr(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idve.} 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Neotteae. 

the-lyph'-d-nld,  s.  [THELYPHONIDEA.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Thelyphonidea  (q.v.). 

"  Thelyphoiiidt  approach  nearer  than  the  Scorpions 
to  the  structure  of  the  true  spiders."— Encyc.  Brit. 
led.  9th),  ii.  m 

tthe  ly-phon-I-dae,  «.  pi.  [THELYPHO- 
nfisM.] 

the-lyph-d-ni'd'-e'-a,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  thelyphonus  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  «i£o$  (eidos) 
=  form,  appearance.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  the  Class  Arachnida. 
Cephalothorax  similar  to  that  of  the  Scor- 
pions, bearing  also  visible  traces  of  its  sol- 
dered segments ;  abdomen  segmented,  and 
united  to  cephalothorax  by  a  i>edicle,  but 
never  throughout  its  entire  breadth.  There 
are  three  families,  all  tropical. 

the-ly  phon  -I  des,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  thely- 
phon(ia);  Lat.  inasc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf. 
-ides.] 

ZooL  :  The  type-family  of  Thelyphonidea, 
with  one  genus,  Thelyphonus  (q.v.).  The 
abdomen  terminates  with  three  post-abdo- 
minal segments,  to  which  is  attached  a  many- 
jointed  setiferous  tail. 

the-lyph  -6-nus,  s.  [Gr.  Oti\v4>6mt  (thilu- 
phonns)=  killing  women:  OrjAut  (thilus)  = 
female,  and  <£oi-o;  (phonos)  =  killing  ;  *  4»<Vu 
(pheno)  =  to  kill.] 

Z'ioU  :  The  type-genus  of  Thelyphonides 
(q.v.),  with  twenty-nine  species,  confined  to 
the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  America,  and 
Australasia.  They  are  nocturnal  or  cre- 
puscular, living  by  day  in  damp  places  under 
the  hark  of  old  trees ;  when  disturbed  they 
hold  up  the  palpi,  as  if  for  defence,  and  beat 
a  rapid  retreat,  with  the  tail  erect. 

them,  pron.  [A.8.  thdm,  thcem,  dat.  of  thd  = 
they  ;  li-'-l.  theim;  I)an.  andSw.ffcm.)  [THEV.] 
The  dative  and  objective  case  of  they ;  those 
persons  or  things  ;  those. 

"  How  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  Is  in 
heaven  give  good  things  to  (Aon  ttiat  ask  him."— 
Matt.  Tit  11. 

the-maf-ta,  a.  [Gr.  0<>a  (thrmn),  genit. 
Ot^n-nx;  (thematoi)  —  a  theme.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to,  or  containing  a  theme  or  themes. 

"  It  most  he  clear  that  the  oratorio  «Uni1«  ..r  falls 
by  the  snccras  or  failure  uf  1U  Otrmatic  method."— 
Aetd,  April  7,  IBM. 


thematic-catalogue,  s. 
Mitac :   A   catalogue    giving   the  opening 
theme  of  each  piece  of  music  contained  in  it. 

them  -a-tlst,  s.  [THEMATIC.]  A  writer  of 
themes. 

theme,  "terne,  *theam,  *theame,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  feme  (Fr.  thtme),  from  Lat.  themn ;  Gr. 
Otjua  (tkenw)  =  that  which  is  laid  down,  the 
subject  of  an  argument ;  ri'drj/xi  (ttthemi)  —  to 
place  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  tema.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  subject  or  topic  on  which  a  person 
writes  or  speaks ;   anything  proposed  as  a 
subject  of  discussion  or  discourse. 

"  Her  favourite  theme  was  the  doctrine  of  uon- 
resisUnce."— Macaulay :  Hist.  EH;I..  ch.  ii. 

2.  Discourse  on  a  certain  subject. 

"  It  was  the  subject  of  my  theme." 

Shalcesp.  :  Comedy  of  Srrm,  T. 

3.  A  short  dissertation,  composed  by  a  stu- 
dent on  a  given  subject ;  an  essay. 

"  But  this  I  say.  that  the  making  of  thrmei.  as  U 
usual  in  schools,  helps  uot  one  jot  towards  it."— Locket 
On  Education,  |  171. 

*4.  Subject,  question,  cause,  matter. 

"  Here  he  comes,  and  I  must  ply  my  thfme." 

Shakenp. :  TUut  Androuirut,  T.  t. 

»  5.  That  by  means  of  which  a  thing  is  aone ; 
an  instrument,  a  means. 

*6.  A  division  for  the  purpose  of  provincial 
administrat'on  under  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
There  were  twenty-nine  themes,  twelve  in 
Europe  and  seventeen  in  Asia. 

11  The  Prefect  of  Thrace  was  the  most  obsequious 
agentnf  his  master's  tyranny.  Throughout  that  tlientt 
the  monks  were  forced  to  abandon  their  vows  of  soli, 
tude  and  celilwcy  under  pain  of  being  blinded  and 
sent  into  exile.'—  Milman:  Bittury  of  Latin  C'hrit- 
tinnit'i  bk.,  iv.,  ch.  viiL 

IL  Technically: 
1.  Music  :    ' 

(1)  One  of  the  divisions  of  a  subject,  in  the 
development  of  sonata-form. 

(2)  The  cantus  firmus  on  which  counterpart 
is  I  milt. 

(3)  The  subject  of  a  fugue. 

(4)  A  simple  tune  on  which  variations  are 
made. 

*2.  Philol. :  A  noun  or  verb  not  modified 
by  inflections,  as  the  infinitive  mood  in 
English  ;  the  part  of  a  noun  unchanged  in 
inflection  or  conjugation. 

"  Let  scholars  daily  reduce  the  words  to  their  ori- 
ginal or  tiirme.  to  their  first  case  of  nouns,  or  ant 
tense  of  verbs."—  WatU. 

Them -Is,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Mythol. :  The 
goddess   of  Justice 
or  Law,  daughter  of 
Heaven  and  Earth, 
and  mother  by  Ju- 
piter of  the  Fates,  the  Sea- 
sons, Peace,  Order,  Justice, 
and  all  deities  beneficial  to 
mankind.     She  is  generally 
represented  in  a  form  resem- 
bling that   of  Athen§,   but 
carrying  the  horn  of  plenty 
in  one  hand   atid  a  pair 
scales  in  the  other. 

2.  Astron.  :  [ASTEROID, 
24]. 

The-mfc-tf-a  -ni,  The-         TH1MI18- 
mis   ti  aa§,  s.  pi.  [AUNO£T<K.] 

them  selve^ ,  reflfx.  pron.  [Eng.  them,  and 
selves.}  An  emphatic  and  reflexive  for  nml  the 
third  plural  i>ersonal  pronoun  ;  their  own 
selves  ;  their  own  persons.  (Used  as  the  plural 
of  himself,  herself,  and  itself.)  [HIMSELF.] 


then,  *  than,  *  thanne,  *  thenno,  adv.  & 
cnnj.  (Orig.  the  same  word  as  Man  (q.v.),  but 
afterwardsdifferentiated ;  A.S.  dhcenne,  dhnnne, 
dhonne;  Goth,  than;  Ger.  dann  =  then,  at 
that  time.] 
A.  At  adverb : 

1.  At  that  time ;  referring  to  a  time  specified! 
either  past  or  future. 

"  men  thou  wast  not  out  three  yean  old" 

Shtiketp. :  Tempett.  I.  J, 

2.  Afterward ;  soon  afterward  or  Immedi- 
ately; next 

"  Life,  says  Seneca,  is  a  Toyag*.  in  the  progress  of 
which  we  are  jwrjietually  changing  our  scenes  ;  w« 
flrst  leave  rhildhood  behind  us,  then  youth,  -h-n  tii* 
years  of  ripened  manhood,  then  the  better  and  mora 
pleasing  part  of  old  age."— Rambler,  No.  101. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -lug. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  ahan,   -tion,  -don  -  Bhiin ;  -(Ion,  - slon  =  zniln.   -dona,  -tlous,  -sloua  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  Del,  del. 
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3.  At  another  time  :  as,  now  and  thtn  a  at 
one  time  and  another. 

1  Then  is  used  elliptically  for  then  existing, 
then  being. 

"  Tin  tktn  htthop  of  London.  Dr.  Laud,  attended 
on  Mi  majesty  throughout  the  whole  Jounwy."— 
Ctartndoa. 

B.  .-Is  canj.  :  In  that  case  ;  therefore  ;  con- 
sequently ;  for  this  rea*.>n  ;  this  being  so. 

"  Let  reason  then  at  her  own  unniry  fly, 
But  how  cau  finite  gnwp  iunnity"?" 

DryJen  :  Haul  t  Panthtr,  1.  104. 

If  1.  But  then  :   But  OP  the   other  hand  ; 
but.  notwithstanding  ;  but  in  return. 
2.  By  then: 

(1)  By  that  time.    (Colloq.) 
*(2)  By  the  time  when  or  that. 
8.  Till  then  :  Until  that  time. 

"  Jill  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms?" 

Milton  :  7>.  £..  L  M. 

then-a-days,  adv.  In  those  days;  in 
times  past  ;  correlative  to  nmo-a-days. 

then'-al,  a.    [THENAR.]   The  same  as  THBNAR 

(q.v.)." 

than'-ar,  ».  &  o.  [Gr.  0«Vop  (thenar),  from 
Otvflv  (thrnein),  2  aor.  intin.  of  Otivtt  (theino)  = 
to  strike.] 

A.  A  s  substantive  : 

A  nat.  :  The  palm  of  the  hand  or  the  sole  of 
th  •  f,K>t 

E.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palm  of 
the  hand  or  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

thenar-emincnce,  thenar  -promi- 
nence, s. 

Aiiat.  :  The  fleshy  mass  constituting  the  ball 
of  tlie  thumb.  It  consists  of  four  muscles  : 
the  ithluctor  pollicis,  the  opponens  pollicis,  the 
jUxor  brtvis  poilicis,  and  the  adductor  pollicis. 

Then  ard,  s.  [THENARDITE.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

Thenard's  blue,  a.    [COBALT-BLUB.] 

then  -ard  Ite,  ».  [Afterthe  French  chemist, 
L.  J.  Thenard  ;  suff.  -Ue  (Min.).\ 

Min.  :  A  soluble  mineral,  forming  large 
deposits  in  R'lain,  Arizona,  U.S.A.,  and  other 
places.  Crystallization  orthorhombic,  with  a 
basal  cleavage.  Hardness,  2  to  3  ;  sp.  gr. 
2'5i  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  white  ;  some- 
times brown.  Compos.  :  soda,  5«-?  ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  437  =  100,  which  corresponds  to 
the  formula,  NaO  SO3. 

thence,  •  thannc,  *  thcnne,  'thanene, 
•thennes,  'thens,  adv.  [A.S.  dhanan, 
dhnnon,  dhonanne,  dhanonne  =  thence  ;  cogn. 
with  O.  H.  Ger.  danndn;  Ger.  dannen.] 

1.  From  that  place  or  quarter. 

"  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventrous  song." 

Milton:  />.i.,i.lj. 

2.  From  that  time  ;  thenceforth. 

"There  shall  be  DO  more  thence  an  infant  of  days."— 
luiah  Ixr.  20. 

3.  For  that  reason  ;  from  that  source  ;  from 
this;  out  of  this. 

"  Not  to  sit  idle  with  so  mat  a  gift 
Useless,  and  thenct  ridiculous  aliont  him." 

Milton  :  .So«w<m  Aynnitu-t,  1,500. 

•  4.  Not  there  ;  elsewhere  ;  absent. 

••Who  would  be  thence  that  has  the  benefit  of 
access?"—  Shakap.  :  Winter'!  Tale,  v.  2. 

t  From  thence  :  A  pleonastic  but  well 
inthorized  expression. 

"  I  wa»  not  sick  of  any  fear  frnrn  thtnct." 

Shaketp.  :  Sonnet  K. 

then  90  forth,  *  thennes-forth,  •  thens  - 
forth.  adv.  [Eng.  thence,  and  forth.]  From 
that  time  ;  thereafter. 

"  If  the  salt  hath  lost  its  savour  .  ,  .  It  is  thence- 
forth good  for  nothing.  "—Matthew  v.  IS. 

If  Thenceforth  is  frequently  preceded  by  from, 
a  pleonasm,  but  sanctioned  by  good  usage. 


thSn9e'-for-ward,  adv.     [Eng.  thence,  and 
forward.  J    From  that  time  or  place  onward. 

*'  When  he  conies  to  the  Lord's  table,  every  comma- 
nicant  professes  to  repe-i't.  and  promises  to  lead  a  new 
life  thenceforward.'—  r'.etUevKll. 

?h5n9e  -from,  ads.    [Eng.  thence,  and  from.] 
From  that  place. 

*thonnes,  *  thens,  adv.    [THENCE.] 
"*  Oennes-foi  th,  adv.    [THENCEFORTH.] 


the-6-.  prtf.  [Gr.  «eo'«  (theos)  =  God.]  The 
first  eleinint  in  many  won!*  dm  ixvd  from  the 
Greek  referring  to  the  Divine  Beiny  or  di- 
vinity. 

the  6  bro  ma,  s.  [Pref.  thto-  =  god,  and 
Gr.  Pputfia.  (broma)  =  food.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Byttneres.  Small  trees, 
with  huge  simple  leaves,  and  the  flowers  iu 
clusters.  Sepals  five  ;  petals  live,  hooded, 
ligulate  at  the  apex,  stamens  five,  each  with 
double  anthers,  and  a  hum-like  appendage 
between  the  filaments  ;  styles  filiform  ;  fruit 
large,  five-celled  ;  stigma  five-parted  ;  more 
or  less  pentagonal  fruits,  with  a  thick  tough 
rind,  seeds  embeddnd  in  pulp  ;  albumen  none  ; 
cotyledons  thick,  oily,  wrinkled.  Theobroma 
Cacao,  the 
Cacao  -  tree, 
is  sixteen 
or  eighteen 
feet  high, 
with  large, 
oliloug,  en- 
tire, acumi- 
nate,  smooth 
leaves;  clus- 
ters of  flow- 
ers, with  the 
calyx  rose- 
coloured 
ami  the  pe- 
tals yellow- 
ish. Fruit 

six  to  ten  THEOBROMA. 

inches  long,  Branch  of  Cacao-tree,  flower,  and  fruit 
three  to  five 

broad,  witli  ten  elevated  longitudinal  ribs. 
The  ripe  fruits  are  yellow.  Each  contains 
between  fifty  and  a  'hundred  seeds.  These, 
slightly  fermented,  constitute  the  cocoa.  Great 
forests  of  the  Cacao  tree  exist  in  Demarara.  It 
is  also  cultivated  extensively  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  grows  as  far  north  as  Mexico,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  India  and  Ceylon. 
A  concrete  oil,  obtained  by  expression  and 
heat  from  the  ground  seeds,  is  used  as  an 
emollient.  It  doos  not  become  rancid,  and  on 
that  account  is  largely  used  in  European  phar- 
macy for  the  preparation  of  suppositories  and 
pessaries. 

the-d-bro'-mlc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  theobromfa)  ; 
-ic.]  Derived  from  Theobroma,  Cocoa. 

theobromic  acid,  s. 


Chem.  :  C^HiasOj.  Obtained  from  cacao- 
butter  by  siiponitieation,  and  fractional  dis- 
tillation of  the  product.  It  melts  at  72'2D, 
and  distils  at  a  higher  temperature  without 
decomposition. 

the  6  bro'-mine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  theobrom(a); 
-ine.] 

Chem.  :  CyHgN.^.  An  alkaloid  present  in 
the  seeds  of  Theobroma  Cacao,  to  the  extent  of 
from  one  to  two  per  cent.  It  can  be  obtained 
by  treating  a  hot-water  extract  of  the  ground 
benns  with  acetate  of  lead,  removing  excess 
of  lead  with  sulphydric  acid,  evaporating  the 
solution,  and  extracting  the  theoliromine  with 
alcohol.  It  forms  short  prismatic  crystals, 
having  a  bitter  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  It  is  neutral,  but  unites  with 
acids  forming  crystalline  salts.  Healed  to 
100°  with  methyl  iodide  it  is  converted  into 
methyl-theobromine  or  fheine. 

*  the-o-chris'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Or. 
Xpio-T<>«  (christns)  =  anointed  ;  xpi'w  (chrio)  = 
to  anoint.]  Anointed  by  God. 


T,  *.  [Gr.  SfoteparCa  (theokratia) 
=  the  rule  of  God  :  5eds  (theos)  =  god,  and 
KpaTos  (kratos)=  strength  government,  power  ; 
FT.  theocratie.] 

1.  Government  of  a  c'ate  by  the  immediate 
direction  of  God  ;  a  state  of  civilization  and 
religion  in  which  the  political  power  is  exer- 
cised by  a  sacerdotal  caste  ;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Israelites,  with  whom  the  theocracy  lasted 
till  the  time  of  Saul. 

"Thn»  the  Almighty  becoming  their  king,  in  as 
real  a  sense  as  he  was  their  God,  the  republic  of  the 
Israelites  was  properly  a  rteoemtny  ;  in  which  the  two 
societies,  civil  and  religious,  were  of  course  intirely 
incorporated."—  Warbarton  :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  v., 
12. 

2.  A  state  governed  by  the  immediate  direo- 
tion  of  God. 

the-oV-ra-sy,  *.  [Gr.  eeoKpturta  (theokrasia), 
from  8e6s'(theos)  =  god,  and  icpacns  (krasis)  = 
a  mixture.] 


1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  mixture  of  tht  worship 
of  different  gods. 

2.  Anc.  Philot.  :  The  intimate  union  of  the 
soul  with  God  in  contemplation,  which  was 
considered  attainable  by  the  Neoplatonists. 

the  -6-crat,  f.  [THEOCRACV.]  One  who  lives 
under  a  theocracy  ;  one  who  is  ruled  in  civil 
attain  directly  by  God. 

the  6  crat  Ic,  the  6  crat  ic-al,  a.  [Fr. 
tlieocratufue.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theocracy  ; 
administered  by  the  immediate  direction  of 
God. 

"  But  you  say,  when  the  Jewish  government  becam* 
a  monarchy,  it  lost  its  theocratical  form—  in  part  it 
did."—  Oil/Jin:  Binti/orSermont,  §  93. 

*the-6-dI-9»'-a,  ».    [THEODICY.] 

the-6-dI-9§'-an,  a.  [Eng.  theodicy;  -an.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  theodicy  (q.v.). 


9&  s.    [Gr.  fleos  (theos)  =  God,  and 
fiiKT,  (cJiie)  =  justice.] 

I'hilos.  :  A  vindication  of  the  Deity  in  re- 
spect of  the  organization  of  the  world,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  The  term  is 
specially  applied  to  a  defence  of  Theism 
against  Atheism,  which  Leibnitz  undertook 
by  publishing,  in  1710,  his  Essui  de  Theodlcee, 
respecting  the  goodness  of  God,  the  liberty  of 
man,  and  the  origin  of  the  Bible.  [OPTIM- 
ISM, 1.] 

"  Among  the  Infinitude  of  possibilities,  God.  being 
food,  must  have  chosen  that  which  is  best.  And  what 
la  liest  t  That  which  presents  the  most  perfect  order 
and  harmony.  The  Iwsis  of  all  philosophy,  therefore 
[according  to  Leibnitz),  will  be  the  conviction  that 
whatever  is  is  for  the  best  ;  that  every  tiling  Is  good, 
harmonious,  and  beautiful.  Philosophy  is  a  Theodicy." 
—O.  H.  Lewei:  Hiit.  PIMot.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  272. 

the-8d'-6-lite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps 
from  Gr.  0eo>/Liai  (thefimai),  for  deaofxat  (theao- 
mai)  ~  to  see  ;  6S6s  (hodos)  =a  way,  and  AITOJ 
(litos)  =  smooth,  even,  plain.  In  occurs  in 
mount,  ed.  1674.]  A  most  important  instru- 
ment for  measuring  horizontal  and  vertical 
angles,  but  particularly  adapted  for  accurately 
measuring  the  former.  Its  principle  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  altitude  and  azimuth 
instrument  ;  the  construction  and  purpose 
of  the  two,  however,  differ,  the  latter  being 
employed  for  astronomical  purposes,  while 
the  theodolite  is  used  for  land  surveying  ; 
but  the  better  instruments  of  this  class  may 
be  employed  for  observing  the  altitude  of  ce- 
lestial bodies.  The  vertical  circle  is  not 
generally,  however,  of  sufficient  size,  nor  so 
graduated  as  to  be  available  for  very  accurate 
astronomical  observa- 
tions. In  the  cut  which 
shows  the  form  known 
as  a  Y  theodolite,  from 
the  shape  of  the  rests 
in  which  the  telescope 
B  is  free  to  rotate,  D  is 
an  ordinary  refracting 
telescope,  having  in 
the  principal  focus  of 
its  object-glass  an  ar- 
rangement of  fibres  of 
unspun  silk,  called 
cross  -wires.  One  of 
these  fibres  is  level 
when  the  instrument 
is  correctly  set  up,  and 
two  others  like  the 
letter  X,  intersect  at 
a  point  in  the  first. 
When  a  point  is  to 
be  viewed  with  the  telescope,  the  tele- 
scope is  moved  so  that  the  image  of  the 
point  coincides  with  the  intersection  of  the 
cross  wires.  The  vertical  limb  E  is  divided 
into  degrees,  and  is  capable  of  being  read  by 
means  of  the  vernier  and  the  microscope  e. 
to  thirds  of  a  minute.  A  pair  of  plates,  A  and 
B,  constituting  at  their  edge  the  horizontal 
limb  of  the  instrument,  are  free,  when  un- 
clamped,  to  move  independently  of  each 
other.  The  plate  A  carries  a  magnetic  com- 
pass and  two  spirit  levels,  c  and  c,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  by  means  of  which  the 
circle  may  be  brought  accurately  into  the 
horizontal  plane  by  raising  or  depressing  it 
by  means  of  the  screws,  b  b  b.  The  plate  A  is 
furnished  with  two  verniers  a,  a,  diametric- 
ally opposite  to  each  other,  the  degrees 
marked  on  which  are  read  off  by  the  micro- 
scope d.  c  is  the  vertical  axis,  and  the  whole 
upper  portion  of  the  instrument  may  rotate 
about  c,  except  when  c  is  clamped  by  means 
of  the  screw  g  ;  the  screw  h  gives  an  azimuth 


THEODOLITE. 


late,  fat,  fara,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  wad,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  oar.  rale,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «a,  ce  =  e;  ey  «  a;  qu «  kw. 
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motion  after  the  screw  g  has  been  tightened. 
By  the  motion  Of  the  telescope  D,  on  the 
horizontal  axis  of  the  vertical  limb  E,  alti- 
tudes and  vertical  angles  can  lie  measured, 
While,  by  its  motion  on  the  vertical  axis  c,  the 
angular  distance*  between  two  objects  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  readings  on  the  horizontal 
circle  A.  Before  using  a  theodolite,  it  should 
be  properly  adjusted  ;  that  is,  the  different 
parts  should  be  brought  to  their  proper 
relative  positions.  The  theodolite  is  in  ad- 
justment when  the  following  conditions  are 
fulfilled :  1.  When  the  intersection  of  the 
cross-wires  is  in  the  axis  of  the  telescope; 
that  is,  in  the  line  which  remains  fast  when 
the  telescope  is  turned  in  the  Y's ;  2.  When 
the  axis  of  the  attached  level  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  telescope ;  3.  When  the 
axes  of  the  levels  on  the  horizontal  limb  are 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  horizontal 
limb ;  and  4.  When  the  axis  of  the  vertical 
limb  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  hori- 
zontal limb. 

theodolite  -  magnetometer,  s.  An 
instrument  employed  as  a  declinometer  to 
measure  variations  in  declination,  and  as  a 
magnetometer  in  determinations  of  force. 

*fhe-8d-6-lit;-fo,  a.  [Kng.  theodolite);  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theodolite  ;  made  by 
means  of  a  theodolite  :  as,  theoilolitic  obser- 
vations. 

The  6-do  -Sl-an,  o.  [See  def.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (A.D. 
401-450),  or  to  the  code  of  laws  compiled 
nnder  his  direction. 

Tho-o-dd'-ti-an  (ti  as  shl),  s.    [See  def.] 
Eccleslology  &  Church  History  (PI.): 

1.  A  sect  named  after  Theodotus,  a  tanner 
of  Byzantium,   who,   apostatizing    during    a 
Roman  persecution  (A.D.  192)  palliated  his  fall 
by  representing  that  Jesus,  notwithstanding 
his  miraculous  conception,  was  only  a  man. 
He  ITheodotus],  therefore,  had  denied  man, 
and  not  G  >d. 

2.  The  followers  of  a  disciple  of  the  former, 
a  banker,  also  called  Theodotus,  who  organized 
the   sect,    A.D.    210.     He  held   that  Jesns, 
though    born   a   man,    became   God   at   his 
baptism.      Some    of    Theodotus's    followers 
thought  that  Jesus  did  so  at  his  resurrection, 
and  some  nut  at  all.    Called  also  Melchisidi- 
cians  (q.v.). 

•theofthe,  *.    [THEFT.] 

•  the-i-gdn'-Io,  o.  [Eng.  theogon(y);  -ic.] 
Of  or  relating  to  theogony. 


*  the-6g'-6-nIsm,  s.  [Eng.  theogon(y);  -ism.} 
The  same  as  THEOOOJJY  (q.v.). 

the  6g  6  nlst,  *.  [Eng.  theogon(y);  -tot.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  or  writes  on  tiieogony. 

"Such  theologers  u  theme,  who  were  thtoyonittt."— 
CutlieortH:  IntM.  Xyttem,  p.  114. 

the-dg'-d-nSr,  ».  [Lat  theogonia,  from  Or. 
S.oyun'a  (tltrngnniu)  —  the  origin  of  the  gods 
(the  title  of  a  pi>em  by  Hesiod),  from  0«>f 
(theo.i)  —  god,  and  -yocij  (gone)  =  generation, 
from  same  root  as  ycpot  (genos)  —  race  ;  yiyvo- 
fiou  (gignoniii)  =  to  become;  Fr.  theogonie  ; 
Sp.  &  lt.il.  fii/i/<.»i«.]  Originally,  the  name 
given  to  the  class  of  poems  which  treated  of 
the  geneiation  and  descent  of  the  gods;  hence, 
(li  it  branch  of  heathen  theology  which  taught 
of  the  origin  or  generation  of  the  gods. 

"  The  thenganln,  or  |ioeni»  which  trace  the  descent 
of  the  gods."— Cor :  Inlrud.  to  Mythology,  p.  St. 

the  6V  6  gal.  t.    [THEOLOGUS.] 

•the-51-4  gas-ter,  ».  [Eng.  theology); 
suff.  -usttr,  ti.M>il  in  contempt,  ax  in  poetaster, 
ic.  |  A  kind  of  quack  in  theology  or  divinity  ; 
a  pretender  to  a  knowledge  of  theology. 

"  Offered  nnto  Oud  hnnnelfi-.  »>y  it  company  of  thto- 
biganm."— Burton  :  Anal.  Melan.,  p.  24T. 

•the  dT-6-ger,  «.  [Eng.  theology) ;  -er.]  A 
theologian. 

"  Now  It  in  very  true  that  »ome  Chrl«tl»n  thenlrxim 
«|KI  hare  mx'lc  Ood  to  he  All.  nccunliiiK  to  theee  latter 
§ei««t.fl— Cuttwurth:  IntM.  tyjfem,  p.  807. 

the-i-lo'-gl-an,  «.  [Eng.  thenlngy;  -an.] 
One  who  is  we'll  versed  in  theology ;  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology  or  divinity  ;  a  divine. 

"Some  <l>t"'ni!nnt  have  been  employed  to  d«-flle 
plum  rrectrd  only  for  rr:ipl<<n  did  truth,  hy  detVnd- 
•nu  op i-io  iuui  and  factious" — Ua^teood:  Lift  •/ 
fdwar.i  IV. 


the-D-logf-Ic-al,  *  the-6-l5g'-Ic,  a.  [Eng. 
tlusolog(y) ;  -ical,  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
theology  or  divinity. 

*'  I  mean  not  to  consider  the  theological  opinions  of 
Erasmus  but  his  l»«.nilng  and  his  geuius. '— A'nox: 
Eittlyt.  No.  133. 

theological-virtues,  s.  pi.  A  term 
applied  to  the  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  because  they  relate  immediately  to 
God,  and  are  founded  on  his  word,  and  on 
that  alone. 

the-d-lo'g'-ic-al-lSf,  adv.  [Eng.  theological ; 
-lii.]  In  a  theological  manner;  according  to 
the.  principles  of  theology. 

"The  Archbishop  of  York  reasoned  theologically 
concerning  his  disobedience."— Canuien:  Hint.  Queen 
Elizabeth  Ian.  1587). 

*the-6-l6g'-Ics,  s.    [THEOLOGic.]    The  same 

as  THEOLOGY  (q.v.). 

"  Who  thus  excell 
In  theologies."  foung :  Lore  of  Fame,  r. 

*  the-ol'-o  gist,  ».     [Bug.   theolog(y);  -ist.} 
A  theologian. 

"  He  [clnyinuiid]  was  a  person  of  great  gravity,  of 
mott  exact  example  in  his  life  and  conversation,  very 
charitable  and  devout,  and  had  nothing  wanting  In 
him  iu  compluat  a  theotogiU."—  Wood :  Athena  Oxon., 
vol.  i. 

the- &-lo'-gi-um,  s.  [THEOLOGY.]  A  small 
upper  stage  in  the  ancient  theatre,  upon 
wliich  the  machinery  for  celestial  appearances 
was  arranged. 

*the-6T-6-gize,  v.t.  &  t.  [Eng.  theolog(y); 
-iee.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  render  theological. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  Pagans  did  tn 
some  sence  or  other  deifie  or  throl'igitr  all  the  parts  of 
the  world,  and  tilings  of  nature."— Cudworth:  lutell. 
Si/stem,  p.  509. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  frame  a  system  of  theology ; 
to  theorize  or  speculate  upon  theological  sub- 
jects. 

*  the-8l'-o"-glz-er,  ».      [Eng.   theologize); 
-er.\    One  who  theologizes  ;  a  theologian. 

the  61  6  gus,  the  61  6-gal,  ».  [Eccles. 
Lat.  thedoyus  =  a  theologian.] 

Roman  Church:  A  canon  theologian  ap- 
pointed in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches 
to  deliver  lectures  on  theology  and  Holy 
Scripture.  (Cone.  Trid.,  sess.  v.,  de  ref.,  c.  1.) 

*  the'-6-l5gue,  *.     [THEOLOGY.]    A  theolo- 
gian.    Also  (colloq.),  »  student  of  theology. 

"  Ye  gentle  theolngues  of  calmer  kind." 

Toung  :  Night  ThowiMt,  viL 

the  oT-4-gtf,  *  the-ol-o-gie,  s.  [Fr.  thto- 
logie,  from  Lat.  tlieologia ;  Gr.  0<oAoyi'a  (theo- 
logia)  =  a.  speaking  about  God  ;  fleoAoyoc  (tlieo- 
logos) =  speaking  about  God:  0«<k  (thens)  = 
God,  and  Xoyos  (logos)  =  a  word  ;  Ae'yw  (lego) 
=  to  speak.] 

1.  Classic:  A  term  applied  by  the  classic 
authors  to  treatises  on  the  nature  and  worship 
of  the  gods,  such  as  the  Works  £  Days  of 
Hesiod,  and  the  de  Natura  Deorum  of  Cicero. 
Augustine  (De  Civitate)  quotes  Eusebius  and 
Varro  as  dividing  theology  into  three  kinds: 
the  fabulous,  that  of  the  poets ;  the  natural, 
that  of  the  philosophers;  and  the  political, 
that  of  the  priests  and  the  common  people. 
The  first  and  second  kinds  could  1«  changed 
according  to  the  will  of  the  investigntors ; 
but  the  last  could  not  be  altered  without 
national  consent. 

2.  Christian:  The  science  which  treats  of 
divine  things,  especially  of  the  relations  of 
man  to  God.    Doctrinal  formulas  are  recog- 
nized in  Scripture,  which  uses  snch  expres- 
sions ns  "the  mysteries  of  God"  (1  Cor.  iv.  1), 
"the  form  of  sound  words"  (2  Tim.  i.  13), 
"sound  doctrine"  (Titus  i.  9);  but  the  term 
theology  does  not  occur,  though  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  compounded  are  found  in  close 
connection,  ra  (ta)  \oyia  (Ingia),  rnii  (tou)  O«'ov 
(Theou)  =  the  oracles  of  God  (Rom.  iii.  -2  ;  cf. 
also  1   Peter  iv.   li).     Theology  is  primarily 
divided   into   Natural  and    Sii|vcniatiiial,   or 
Revealed  ;  the  former  deduced  by  reason  from 
a  survey  of  the  universe,  the  latter  founded  on 
revelation.    Natural  religion  is  recognized  in 
Scripture  (Ps.  xix.  1--6,  Horn.  i.  19,  20),  and 
is  held  to  establish  the  being,  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  God,  the  obligation  of  his  moral 
law  and  the  folly  and  danger  of  transgressing 
it,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.    Rcveiiled 
religion  is  considered  to  suppradd  to  these 
doctrines  those  of  the  Trinity,  the  creation 
and  fall  of  man,  the  |M>nnlty  of  c-n,  the  mis- 
sion, work,  and  atoning  death  of  C'hriat,  Inn 


resurrection,  ascension,  and  second  advent^ 
with  many  other  doctrines.  Before  a  theo* 
logy  embracing  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  Oil 
t  hest-  subjects  can  be  constructed,  the  follow- 
ing sciences  are  required:  Biblical  Criticism, 
to  ascertain  the  exact  text  of  certain  worka 
claiming  to  be  inspired,  and,  if  possible,  their 
time,  place,  and  human  authorship  ;  Apolo- 
getics, to  establish  and  defend  their  claim  to 
inspiration  ;  Hermenentics,  to  investigate  the 
principles  of  interpretation  ;  Exegesis,  to 
carry  those  principles  into  practice  by  actual 
interpretation.  Dogmatic  Theology  follows; 
its  province  being  to  bring  together  and 
classify  the  doctrines  scattered  through  the 
Bible  ;  Polemic  Theology  defends  these 
against  adversaries;  Practical  Theology  re- 
duces them  to  practice,  and  Pastoral  Theology 
investigates  the  most  approved  methods  of 
presenting  them  to  the  people.  Through- 
out Scripture  there  is  a  well-marUod  develop- 
ment or  evolution  of  doctrine  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  close  of  New  Testament  times. 
The  New  Testament  Theology  constitutes  the 
chief  basis  of  the  theologies  of  all  churches/ 
It  was  followed  by  that  of  the  A]>ostolio 
Fathers,  and  then  by  that  of  the  Fathers  in 
general.  It  varied  according  to  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  several  writers.  Most  doctrines 
were  stated  at  first  in  general  terms,  they 
were  then  expounded  and  discussed  by  theo- 
logians, and  when  necessity  arose,  decisions  of 
councils  gave  them  aclear,  and  precise  form.  In 
mediaeval  times  great  efforts  were  made  to  state 
theological  doctrines  in  language  derived  from 
the  metaphysics  of  the  age,  and  show  their 
harmony  ;  the  result  was  the  Scholastic  Theo- 
logy (q.v.).  The  application  of  the  Command- 
ments of  the  moral  law  to  individual  conduct 
gave  rise  to  Moral  Theology  (q.v.).  The  Pro- 
testant Theology,  wliich  commenced  with  Lu- 
ther and  Zwingle,  was  professedly  founded  on 
Scripture,  interpreted  by  private  judgment, 
the  right  of  exerci.sing  which  was  boldly  as- 
serted ;  that  of  the  lioman  Catholics  wu 
founded  on  the  consensus  of  the  Fathers,  the 
decisions  of  councils,  and  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
not  on  the  results  of  individual  investigation. 
Fearless  and  resolute  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment in  Germany,  Holland,  the  Protestant 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  &c.,  has  resulted  in  ra- 
tionalism, which  has  also  arisen  in  most  con- 
tinental countries  in  union  with  Rome,  by  a 
react  ion  against  authority.  Two  theologies,  one 
Catholic,  the  other  Calvinist,  have  struggled 
for  mastery  in  the  Anglican  Church  for  the 
last  three  centuries  ;  for  the  century  ending 
about  1840  the  latter  was  dominant;  since 
then  its  influence  has  been  abridged  by  the 
Tractarian  movement.  Rationalism  has  made 
considerable  progress  within  late  years  both  in 
the  United  Slutes  and  Europe,  the  "  Essay  and 
Reviews,"  published  iu  1860,  being  the  first 
rationalistic  utterance  by  clergymen  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church 
there  has  been  of  recent  years  a  strong  devel- 
opment of  rationalistic  theology,  and  to  some 
extent  in  other  Protestant  churches. 

*  the  6m  a-chist,  ».  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Or. 
fi«\>;  (moc/i«)  =  a  fight]  Oue  who  fights 
against  the  gods. 


,  t.    [THF.OMACHIST.J 

1.  A    fighting    against   the   gods,    as   the 
battle  of  the  giants  with  the  gods  in  %ncient 
mythology. 

2.  A  strife  or  battle  amongst  the  gods. 

3.  Opposition  to  the  divine  will. 

*  the'-6-man-cy;  *.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Or. 
uavreia  (manttid)  =  prophecy,  divination.]  A 
kind  of  divination,  drawn  from  the  responses 
of  oracles,  or  from  the  predict  ions  of  sibyls 
and  others  supposed  to  be  inspired  imme- 
diately by  some  divinity. 

the  6  ma  ni  a,  5.  [Gr.  0ronan>ia.  (thtomania) 
=  madness  caused  by  a  god.] 

Mental  Palhol.  :  A  term  introduced  'oy 
Esqnirol  for  a  disorder  in  which  the  sufferer 
imagines  himself  to  be  the  Deity,  or  that  the 
Deity  dwells  in  and  speaks  through  him; 
used  more  widely  to  embrace  religious  exalta- 
tion and  religious  melancholy. 

"An  eye  witnrsi  of  the  Irish  Revivals  speaks  ol 
thromanin'—ttucknUl  t  Tulce  :  /'lycAo/.  tied.,  p.  231. 

The  6  PJIS  chlrc,  s.  [Gr.  Ota*  (theos)s* 
God,  and  irda^ut  (jvise/u5)=  to  sutler.) 

Church  HM.  (PI.):  A  name  given  to  the 
Monophysite  followers  of  E'ctcr  the  Fuller. 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  towards  the  close  of 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  oat,  cell,  chorns,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,   ph  =  C 
-Oian.  -tion  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  - Uon,   jion  -  »*»*««-    -clous,    tious,    sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &o-  -  bel,  del. 


theopathetic— theorize 


the  fifth  century,  added  the  clause,  "Who 
wast  crucified  lor  us  "  to  the  Trisagiom  (q.  v.). 

"He  undoubtedly  mad*  tliii  addition  with  see- 
tartan  viens.  intruding  to  establish  UK-II  more  (Irmly 
in  his  favourite  doctrine,  that  uf  but  one  nature  iu 
Christ.  But  hi*  adveisaries.  e»i*;iHlly  Kelix  uf  Kunie 
and  others.  mrvvM  his  meaning,  and  maintained 
that  be  mtemled  to  teach  that  all  th«  three  Penwus 
in  the  Godhead  were  crucified.  Mid  tlieieiore  such  as 
approved  Uii>  form  of  the  hyniu  were  called  Thto- 
paKMtts:'—M,**rim  :  Own*  Silt.  led.  Reid),  p.  806. 

•  the  6  pa  thet -Ic,  a.     [Formed  from  the- 
opfilhy,  tii  the  analogy  of  sympathetic,  from 
tjrmjxifAy.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to  theopathy 
(q.v.). 

•  the-6  path':Ic,  a.    [Eng.  theopath(y) ;  -ic.] 
The  same  as  THEOPATHETIC  (q.v.). 

"  To  deduce  practical  rules  concerning  the  Oteopathie 
affections— faith,  fear,  gratitude,  hoiie,  trust,  resigna- 
tion, lore."—  Hartley :  On  Man,  pt.  ft,  ch.  Ui..  i  7. 

•  the-dp'-a-thy,  *.     [Pref.    theo-.   and   Gr. 
rddot  (pathos)  =  suffering.  ]    Emotion  excited 
by  the  contemplation  of  Qod ;   piety,  or  a 
sense  of  piety. 

•  the  6  phan  Ic,  a.    [Eng.  theophan(y) ;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  or  if  lating  to  theophany  ;  making 
an  actual  appearance  to  man,  as  a  god. 

'  the  oph  a  ny,  *.  [Pi-ef.  theo-,  and  Or. 
•Wnu  (phaino)  —  to  appear] 

1.  The  manifestation  of  God  to  man  by 
actual  appearance. 

"To  substitute  dreamt  for  distinct,  objective,  di- 
vine apiiaritious  or  Thtopkaniet."—Conttmp  Bev., 
July.  18S7,  p.  S8. 

2.  Epiphany  (q.v.). 

•  the-&-phH-an-thr6p'-lc,  o.    [Eng.  theo- 
philanthrorty)  ;  -ic.]     Pertaining  or  relating 
to  theophilauthropism  or  the  theophilanthro- 
pists  ;  uniting  love  to  God  with  that  to  man. 

the  o  phil  an  thro  pism,  .'.  [Eng.  theo- 
philnnthrop(y) ;  -ism.)  Theophilanthropy. 

•  the-o"-phil-an'-thr6-pist,  s.     [Eng.  theo- 
philanthrop(y) :  -ist.]    One  who  unites  love  to 
God  with  lovt  to  man;  an  adherent  of  Theo- 
philanthropy. 

"  The  temple,  the  most  worthy  of  the  divinity,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Theopkilanthroj>,itt,  is  the  universe," 
—John  £rata  :  Sketch  of  Daiominatiant,  p.  17. 

•the-6-phn-an'-thr6-py,  *.  [Gr.  0<r6c 
(theos)  —  God,  and4>iAapdpio7ro9  (philanthropes) 
=  a  lover  of  men.] 

Compar.  Religions :  The  name  given  to  a 
system  of  natural  religion  which  arose  in  the 
time  of  the  first  French  Republic,  and  which 
had  for  its  cardinal  doctrines  the  adoration  of 
God  and  love  of  man.  In  1796  five  heads  of 
families— Chemin,  Mareau,  Janes,  Hatiy,  and 
Mandar — associated  themselves,  and  in  De- 
cember held  their  first  meeting  at  a  house  in 
the  Rue  St.  Denis  for  the  purposes  of  divine 
worship  and  moral  instruction,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  natural  religion.  Their  ser- 
vices consisted  of  moral  discourses,  singing, 
and  prayer.  One  of  their  adherents  was 
Revelliere-Lei>aux,  a  meml>er  of  the  Director}1, 
who  allowed  them  the  use  of  the  ten  parish 
churches  of  Paris,  which  they  fitted  up  and 
adorned  with  religious  and  moral  inscriptions, 
an  ancient  altar,  a  basket  of  flowers  as  an 
offering  to  the  Supreme  Being,  a  pulpit,  and 
allegorical  paintings  and  banners.  In  1802 
Napoleon  I.  forbade  them  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  the  churches,  and  after  this  time  they 
Bo  longer  appear  as  a  body. 

"  This  religion,  which  consists  in  worshipping  God 
and  cherishing  oor  kind,  is  what  we  express  by  one 
•ingle  word,  tliat  of  Thenphil'inthropy.'—John  Loam : 
Ste-ck  of  Denomination*,  p.  1*. 

•  the  6  phlle,  s.    [Gr.  Seo?  (theos)  =  God,  and 
$iA3*  (philos)  —  dear.]    One  loved  by  God. 

"  Afflictions  are  tho  proportion  of  the  belt  thto- 
philrt."-Hovxll :  Ltttert,  ii  41. 

•  the-d-phll-d-soph'-lc,  o.     [Pref.    theo-, 
and  Eng.  philosophic  (q.v.).]    Combining,  or 
pertaining  to  the  combination  of,  theism  and 
philosophy. 

the-oph'-or-oX  *.  pi.  [PI.  of  Gr.  fleo^opo* 
(theophoros)  =  possessed  by  a  god,  inspired : 
fled?  (theoti)  =  a  god,  and  $op<x  (pharos)  = 
bearing.] 

Church  fltstt. :  A  mystical  name  assumed 
by  some  of  the  early  Christians,  signifying 
that  they  were  the  temples  of  God  (1  Cor",  iii. 
16).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  term  had 
special  reference  to  the  presence  of  Christ, 
G»d  and  Man,  in  those  who  had  devoutly 
received  the  Eucharist.  (Blunt.) 


the-o-phr&s'-ta,  s.  [Named  after  Theo- 
phrasUis,  B.C.  871  (?)-285,  a  philosopher,  author 
of  The  History  of  Wants,  &c.,  and  often  called 
the  Father  of  Botany.) 

Sot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Theophrasteae 
(q.v.).  Only  known  species,  Theophrasta  Jits- 
sifiii.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  an  unbranched 
stem,  and  a  tuft  of  long,  evergreen  leaves  at 
the  top,  giving  it  a  superficial  resemblance  to 
a  palm  tree.  Calyx  and  corolla  campanulate, 
the  former  cartilaginous,  the  latter  with  a 
short  tube,  having  a  dilated  throat  with  an 
angularly- lobed,  fleshy  riir  •  and  a  spreading 
limb ;  stamens  five.  Fruit,  a  spherical  berry, 
with  the  seeds  half  immersed  in  the  placenta. 
T.  Jussieui  is  a  native  of  San  Domingo,  and  is 
cultivated  for  its  fine  leaves. 

the  6  phras  te-ze,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  theo- 
phrast(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Myrsinacese  (q.v.).  Scales 
in  the  throat  of  the  corolla  alternate  with  its 
lobes. 

*  the  op -neus' -ted,    o.      [THEOPNEUSTY.] 
Divinely  inspired  ;  theopneustic. 

the  op  neus  ti  a,  s.  [THEOPNEUSTT.]  The 
same  as  THEOPNEUSTY. 

"  Let  them  beware  of  conjuring  enchantments  or 
cunningly  devised  dogmas  of  Theoimeuttia,  which  will 
not  stand  the  test  o!  inquiry.  Discarding  all  these 
weak  defences,  let  them  see  whc'.her  the  Bible  is  not 
itself  Theopiieustic  to  those  who  have  some  of  the 
residue  of  the  spirit  by  which  to  taste  and  try  it"— 
Brit.  Quarterly  Review,  Ivii.  173.  (187&) 

*  the-Sp-neus'-tfo,  a.    [Eng.  theopn<fust(y) ; 
-ic.]    Given  by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

*  the'  -Sp-  neus  -ty,   *.      [Or.    eeom/evoroc 
(theopneustos),    from    0eo«    (theos)  =  god,    and 
wfia  (pnco)  =  to  breathe.)     Divine  inspira- 
tion ;  the  supernatural  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  qualifying  men  to  receive  and  com- 
municate revealed  truth. 

the  or  bist,  s.  [Eng.  iheorb(o);  -ist.}  One 
who  plays  on  a  theorbo. 

the-or'-bo,  s.    [Ital.  tiorba  ;  Fr.  theorbe.] 

Music:  An  old  stringed  instrument  re- 
sembling the  lute  in  form  or  tone.  It  had  two 
necks,  to  the  longest  of  which 
the  bass  strings  were  attached. 
It  was  employed  for  accom- 
panying voices,  and  was  in  great 
favour  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  differed  from  the 
lute  in  the  possession  of  its 
two  necks,  whence  it  is  some- 
times called  Cithara  bijuga. 
The  strings  were  usually  single 
in  the  theorbo,  and  when  dou- 
ble, or  tuned  in  octaves  or  in 
unison  with  the  base  or  treble 
notes,  the  instrument  was  called  THEORBO. 
the  Arch-lute,  or  Chittaroue. 

the  6  rem,  s.  [Lat.  theorema,  from  Gr. 
0e<upr)na  (theorema)  =  a  spectacle,  hence  a 
subject  for  contemplation,  a  principle,  a 
theorem,  from  8e<opu>  (theoro)  =  to  look  at,  to 
behold,  to  view ;  tfewpos  (theoros)  =.  a  spectator ; 
Oeaofjiai,  decimal  (theaomai,  thcomai)  =  to  see, 
to  view  ;  Fr.  theoreme  ;  Sp.  &  Itr.l.  teorema.] 

1.  Geom. :  A  proposition  to  be  proved  ;  a 
statement  of  a  principle  to  Vie  demonstrated  ; 
that  is,  the  truth  of  which  is  required  to  be 
made  evident  by  a  course  of  reasoning,  called 
a  demonstration.    In  the  synthetical  method 
of  investigation,  which  is  that  for  the  most 
part  employed  in  geometry,  it  is  usual  to 
state  the  principle  to  be  proved  before  com- 
mencing the  demonstration,  which  proceeds 
by  a  regular  course  of  argumentation  to  the 
final  conclusion,  confirmatory  of  the  principle 
enunciated.     The  principle  being  proved,  it 
may  properly  be  employed  as  a  premiss  in  the 
deduction  of  new  truths.     The  principle,  as 
enunciated  before  the  demonstration,  is  the 
theorem  ;  its  statement  after  demonstration 
constitutes  a  rule  or  formula,  according  as  the 
statement  is  made  in  ordinary  or  in  algebraic 
language.     A  theorem  differs  from  a  problem 
in  this,  that  the  latter  is  a  statement  of  some- 
thing to  be  done,  the  former  of  something  to 
be  proved. 

2.  Alg.  A  Anal. :  Something  used  to  denote 
a  rule,  especially  when  that  rule  is  expressed 
by  symbols  or  formula: :   as,  the  binomial 
theorem. 

*  3.  A  speculative  truth  ;  a  position  laid 


down  as  an  acknowledged  truth  ;  that  which 
is  considered  and  established  as  a  principle. 

"  Questionless  he  (Solomau)  was  hiuwelf  most  con. 
venuuit  therein  I  theology  I;  for  proof  whereof  he  did 
leave  so  mauy  excellent  theumtu  and  precept*  of 
diviuity  to  us.  —  Barrow :  Uormotu,  vol.  ifi..  ser.  -J3. 

H  (1)  Negative  theorem :  A  theorem  which 
expresses  the  impossibility  of  any  assertion. 

(2)  Particular  theorem :  A  theorem  which 
extends  only  to  a  particular  quantity.  " 

(3)  Universal  theorem :    A  theorem    which 
extends  to  any  quantity  without  restriction. 

*  the  6-rem,  v.t.    [THEOREM,  «.]    To  reduce 
to  or  formulate  into  a  theorem. 

the  6  re  mat  ic,    the  6  re  mat  ic  al, 

o.  [Gr.  0cup>)juicmK<k  (theoremtit.ikos).']  Per- 
taining to  a  theorem  ;  contained  in  a  theorem; 
consisting  of  theorems. 

*the-6-r£m'-a-tIst,  s.  [THEOREMATIC.) 
One  who  forms  theorems  ;  one  who  theorizes. 

•the-o-rein'-ic,  *  the-6 -rSm'-ick,  o. 

[Eng.  theorem;  -ic.]    Theorematic  (q.v.). 

"  Theoremick  truth,  or  that  which  lies  in  t  he  con- 
ceptions we  have  of  things,  is  negative  or  positive,"— 
er«w. 

the-6-ret -Ic,  the-o-ret'-Ic-al,  o.    [Gr. 

deupyriKos  (theoretikos) ;  Fr.  theore'tique.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  theory  ;  founded  or  de- 
pending on  theory  or  speculation  ;  terminating 
in  theory  or  speculation ;  not  practical ;  specu- 
lative. 

"  Admirably  well  turned,  not  only  for  the  theorrtidL 
but  also  the  practical  behaviour  of  cunning  fellows. 
— Tatter.  No.  in. 

the-6-ret' -ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  theoretical; 
-ly.]  In  a  theoretical  manner;  in  or  by  theory  ; 
according  to  theory  ;  speculatively  ;  not  prac- 
tically. 

"  Geography  is  ...  theoretically  speaking,  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  latter  science."— Uerschel:  Aitronomv. 
f  20S. 

the-6-r§t'-Ics,  s.  [THEORETIC.]  The  specu- 
lative parts  of  a  science  ;  speculation. 

*  the-df-Ic,  *  the  or  ick,  *  the  or  iko, 

*.  &  a.  [Gr.  dewpcKTJ  (theorike);  Lat.  theories 
(ars) ;  Fr.  theorique.] 

A.  As  subst. :   Speculation,   theory  (for- 
merly pron.  the'-or-w;). 

"  The  bookish  theorie, 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  ran  propose 
As  masterly  as  Tie  ;  mere  prattle,  without  practice. 
Is  all  his  soldiership."  Shakeip. :  Othello,  i.  I. 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  THEORICAL  (q.v.). 

11  We  are  more  beholden  to  her  for  all  philosophical 
and  theorick  knowledge."— Uowett :  Ltttert,  bk.  ii., 
let.  58. 

theoric-fund,  s.  (pron.  tte-oV-fc). 

Greek  Antiq.  :  The  surplus  of  ordinary  re- 
venue, which,  after  defraying  all  charges  of 
the  peace  establishment,  was  devoted  to  the 
formation  of  a  fund  for  furnishing  to  all 
citizens  not  absent  from  Attica  the  sum  of 
two  oboli,  being  the  price  of  seats  at  the  great 
dramatic  festivals. 

thi-br'-Ic-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  efwpua.  (theorika), 
nent.  pi.  of'tfewpiicos  (theorikos)  =  pertaining  to 
a  spectacle  ;  Oecupoc  (theoros)  —  a  spectator.) 

Greek  Antiq. :  The  public  moneys  expended 
in  Athens  on  festivals  and  largesses. 

*  the  or  ic-al,  *  the  or  ic  all,  o.    [Eng. 
theoric;  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  theory  ;  theoretical. 

"  Furnished  with  arts,  languages,  and  grounds  of 
(heoricall  divinity."  —  Bp.  Hall:  Specialities  of  hit 
Life. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Theorica  (q.v.).    (In 
this  sense  pron.  the-or1 -lc-al.) 

*  tlie-8r'-Ic-al-lft  adv.  [Eng.  theorical ;  -ly.} 
Theoretically,  speculatively. 

"Able  to  discourse  theoricaily  of  the  dimensions, 
situation,  and  motion,  or  stability  of  the  whole  ter- 
restrial globe."— Boyle:  Work*,  ii.  287. 

*  the'-6-rique  (quo  as  k),  s.    [Fr.]    Theory. 

the-i-rlst,  ».  [Eng.  theor(y);  -ist.]  One  who 
theorizes  ;  one  who  forms  theories  ;  a  specu- 
latist. 

"  Troths  that  the  theorist  could  never  reach. 
And  observation  taught  me,  I  would  teach." 

Cowper :  Progrtu  of  Error,  11. 

the-ft-ri-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  theorize) ;  -ntion.] 
The  act  of  theorizing  or  speculating  ;  the  for- 
mation of  a  theory  or  theories. 

the-6-rize,  r.i.  [Eng.  theor(y);  -tee.]  To 
form  a  theory  or  theories  ;  to  form  opinions 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  -  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  kw. 


theorizer— therapeutist 


•olely  by  theory  ;  to  indulge  in  theories  ;  to 

•peculate. 

the'-o-riz^er,  5.    [Eng.  thtori*(e);  -«r.J   On« 

who  theorizes  ;  a  theorist. 

the'-6"-ry,  *  the-o-rle,  s.  [Fr.  iktorie,  from 
Lat.  theoria  ;  Or.  Otiapia.  (thedrla)  =  a  behold- 
iii^,  contemplation,  speculation  ;  foupcx  (the- 
Bros)  =  a  spectator;  Sp.  &  Ital.  teoria.] 

[THEOREM.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Speculation  ;     supposition     explaining 
something  ;  a  doctrine  or  scheme  of  things 
which  terminates  in  speculation  or  contem- 
plation, without  a  view  to  practice  ;  hypo- 
thesis.     (Often   taken   in   an   unfavourable 
sense,  as  implying  something  visionary.) 

2.  Plan  or  system  ;  scheme. 

3.  An  exposition  of  the  general  principles 
of  any  science  :  as,  the  theory  of  music  —  that 
is,  the  speculations  arising  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  sound.     The  rules  for 
composition  and   arrangement  of  music  for 
voices  and  instruments  in  rhythm,  melody, 
harmony,  counterpoint,  and  instrumentation. 

4.  The  science  distinguished  from  the  art  ; 
the  rules  of  an  art,  as  distinguished  from  the 
practice  :  as,  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

II.  Science  :  An  explanation  of  phenomena 
which  accounts  for  them  so  satisfactorily, 
that  there  is  a  high  probability  that  the  true 
cause  of  their  occurrence  has  been  pointed 
out.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  science  in  the 
same  sense  as  hypothesis  ;  and  also  in  the 
law  courts,  when,  for  instance,  in  a  murder 
case  it  is  stated  that  "  the  theory  of  the 
prosecution  is,"  that  this  or  this  occurred. 
More  generally  scientific  men  use  the  word 
to  signify  a  hypothesis  which  has  been  es- 
tablished as,  apparently,  tlie  true  one.  It  is 
thus  a  stronger  word  than  hypothesis.  A 
theory  is  founded  on  principles  which  have 
been  established  on  indr  pendent  evidence.  A 
hypothesis  merely  assumes  the  operation  of 
a  cause  which  would  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena, but  has  not  evidence  that  such  cause 
was  actually  at  work.  Metaphysically,  a 
theory  is  nothing  more  than  a  hypothesis 
supported  by  a  large  amount  of  probable 
evkience. 

the  o'  sis,  i.  The  ultimate  absorption  of  the 
soul  into  deity. 

the'  -  ft  -  soph,  «.  [THEOSOPHT.]  One  who 
clainu  to  have  a  knowledge  of  God,  or  of  the 
law*  of  nature,  l>y  means  of  internal  illumina- 
tion ;  a  myutic,  a  theooophigt. 

•the-oV-ft-pher,  ».  [THEOSOPHY.]  The  same 
as  TBEOSOPUIST  (q.v.). 

"  The  great  Teutonic  theompher.  Jacob  Behmen."— 
H.  Brookt  :  Foot  of  V"aii(y,  1.  ««. 

the  6  soph  ic,  '  the  6  soph  ick,  the- 
6-sdph  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  theosoph(y):  -ic, 
•ical.l  Pertaining  or  relating  to  theosophisin 
or  the  theosophUts  ;  divinely  wise. 

"  The  outer  portal  of  the  theotophic  t»iup\c.~—PaU 
Mall  Qauttt,  April  2«.  1884. 

Theosophical  Society,  s. 

Hist.  A  Rflig.  :  A  society  founded  at  New 
York  in  1875  by  Col.  Olcott.  Its  objects 
•re  :  (1)  To  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Universal 
Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  creed,  or  colour  ;  (2)  To  pro- 
mote the  study  of  Aryan  and  other  Eastern 
literature,  religions,  and  sciences  ;  (3)  To 
investigate  unexplained  laws  of  Nature  and 
the  physical  powers  of  man.  The  society  has 
several  branches  in  Europe  and  in  India.  (See 
OlcoH  :  Theotophy  ;  Sinnett  :'  Occult  World.) 

•  the  -  6  -  soph'-  Ic-al  -  ly,  culv.  [Eng.  theo- 
tm>hical;  -ly.]  In  a  theosophical  manner; 
with  direct  divine  illumination. 

the  5s'  o  phlgm,  «.  [Or.  9«fc  (theo»)=Qo&, 
and  a64>ivna.  (svphisma)  ;  o-cxf>ot  (tophos)  =  wise.  ] 
Pretension  to  divine  illumination  ;  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  Many  traom  of  the  spirit  of  tluomphlm  mar  be 
found."—  fiyfefii.-  BM.  t'hiloiop/iy.  vol.  ii. 


the  6s'  6-phi8t,  *.  [TuEosopHisM.]  One 
who  cultivates  or  affects  theosophy  ;  one  who 
professes  to  hold  intercourse  with  Ond  and 
heavenly  spirits  ;  one  who  pretends  to  derive 
his  knowledge  from  divine  revelation. 

"  Tht  chief  ni*o*>i,\iit  of  the  London  branch  of  the 
true  believers."—  PaU  Mali  Oauilt,  April  at,  11*4. 


*the-6-so-phist'-ic-al,  o.  [Eng.  theoso- 
pliist;  -ica.1.]  Tueosophical. 

*the-os'-6-phize,  ».i.  [Eng.  theotoph(y); 
•ize.]  To  treat  of  or  to  practise  theosophy. 

the-6s-6-phy,  s.  [Gr.  e«oo-o^i'a  (theosophia) 
=  knowledge  of  divine  things  :  teds  =  God. 
and  o-o<£iu  (sophia)  =  wisdom  ;  crowds  (sophos) 
s=  wise  ;  Fr.  theosophie ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  teosqfia.] 

Hist. :  A  term  signifying  literally  "  Divine 
Wisdom,"  but  which  has  been  employed  to 
designate  several  systems  differing  widely 
from  eacli  other,  of  which  the  chief  are  : 

(1)  The  system  of  the  Fire-philosophers  or 
Rosicrucians  (q.v.),  who  claimed  to  be  able, 
by  a  miraculous  intuition  of  the  properties  of 
the  so-called  element  of  fire,  to  provide  a 
solution,    not   only    for   every   difficulty  of 
physics,  but  also  for  every  doubtful  problem 
in  the  spiritual  world.     The  leader  of  this 
movement    was  Paracelsus   (1493-1541);    it 
gained  many  adherents  on  the  Continent,  and 
had  a  celebrated  advocate  in  England  in  the 
person  of  Robert  Fludd  (1574-1637).     These 
Theosophists  asserted  that  God,  who  is  un- 
changeable,  acts  in  the   kingdom   of  grace 
just  -is  he  does  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  ;  so 
that  whoever  understands  how  natural  bodies, 
in  particular  the  metals,  are  changed,  under- 
stands also  what  passes  in  the  soul  in  regenera- 
tion, sanctiflcation,  and  renovation. 

(2)  A  form  of  Christian  mysticism,  which, 
excluding  the   dialectic  processes  of  philo- 
sophy and  the  claims  of  authority  and  revela- 
tion,  professed   to  derive  its   knowledge  of 
God  from  direct  and  immediate  intuition  and 
contemplation,  or  from  the  immediate  com- 
muuication  of  God  himself.     Traces  of  this 
belief  are  to  be  found  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Church,  but  the  name  Theosophy,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  applied  chiefly  to  the  system  de- 
veloped from  the  writings  of  Jacob  Bohine,  or 
Bohmen  (1575-1624),  a  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz, 
sometimes  called  the  "Teutonic  Philosopher." 
He  studied  the  Scriptures  diligently,  acquired 
some  notions  of  chemistry  and  natural  science, 
saw  visions,  as  he  believed,  and  came  at  last 
to  consider  his  speculations  on  the  Deity  and 
origin  of  things  as  given  to  him  by  internal 
illumination.     According   to   Bohme,   finite 
existences  are  an  efflux  from  the  One  Infinite 
existence,  and  such  efflux,  manifesting  itself 
in  tire,  light,  and  spirit,  is  a  necessary  attri- 
bute of  God's  own  being.    Angels  and  men 
owe  their  origin  to  the  divine  fire,  from  which 
light  and  love  are  generated  in  them.    This 
triune  life  is  the  perfection  of  being,  and  the 
loss  of  it  constituted  the  fall  of  angels  and 
men.    Christ  restored  to  men  the  germ  of  the 
paradisaical  life,  which  is  possessed  by  all 
through  the  new  birth  and  his  indwelling. 
No  man  can  be  lost  except  by  the  wilful 
destruction  of  the  germ  of  the  divine  life. 
Bonnie's   Theosophy,   however,   was   at   the 
bottom  thoroughly  Christian.     Henry  More 
(1614-87),  to  some  extent,  adopted  Bbhine's 
opinions,  as  did  William  Law  (1GSC-17C1). 

(3)  Search   after  divine   knowledge  —  the 
term  divine  applying  to  the  divine  nature  of 
the  abstract  principle,  not  to  the  quality  of 
a  Personal  God.    (Olcott ;  Theosophy,  p.  176.) 
Theosophy  is  apparently  allied  to  Spiritual- 
ism, and,  like  it,  is  decidedly  anti-Christian. 
Moreover  it  has  been  alleged,  with  some  show 
of  truth,  that  the  so-called  occult  phenomena 
produced  by  some  of  the  leading  theosophists 
in  support  of  their  system  are  neither  more 
nor  legs  than  conjuring  tricks.    In  this  country 
there  are  numerous   mountebanks  professing 
beliefs  somewhat  analogous  to  theosophy  in 
outward  form. 

*  the  6  tech'-nlc,  a.   [Eng.  theotechn(y) ;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  the  action  or  intervention  of 
the  gods  ;  operated  or  carried  on  by  the  gods. 

*  the'-o-tech-ny,  ».   [Gr.  0*6*  (theot)  =  QnA, 
and  rijttni  (techne)  =  art.]    The  supernatural 
beings  introduced  into  any  piece  of  literary 
composition. 

" The  personage*  of  the  Homeric  thmtrrhny,  under 
which  name  I  include  the  whole  of  the  mini-natural 
beingi.  of  whatever  rank.  Introduced  into  toe  poems." 
—Oli'.iUioru  :  Junntut  tlundi.  cli.  vn. 

the  6  tho'-ca,  s.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Gr.  STJKTJ 
(theke)  —  a  case,  a  receptacle.]  The  same  as 

MONSI  RANGE  (q.V.). 

The  ot  -6-kos. «.  [Eecles.  Gr.  tt ordiw  (theo- 
tokot)  =  bringing forihor giving  birth  to  God  : 
0<df  (tltrm)  =  God,  and  TO«<K  (tnknx)  =  bring- 
ing forth  ;  ricrw  (tikU)  =  to  bring  forth.] 


Church  Hist.  £  Tht.ol. :  A  title  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  word  itself  does  not  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  its  equivalent  ("  the 
mother  of  my  Lord")  is  found  (Lukei.  43).  A3 
an  ecclesiastical  term  it  was  adopted  at  the 
Councils  of  Ephesus  (A.D.  431)  and  Chalcedon 
(A.D.  451),  to  assert  the  divinity  of  our  Lord's 
Person. 

"  The  title  Theotokot,  assigned  to  the  Bleated  Virgin 
by  eminent  Fathers  before  the  Nestorian  controversy 
(see  Bright:  BisL  Church,  p.  302),  and  by  the  wliob 
Church  ever  since  the  Council  of  Eyhesus.  is  essentially 
a  tribute  to  Christ's  personal  glory."—  Liddm: 
Bampton  Lecturet  (ed.  llth).  p.  261.  (Not*  d.) 

*  theow,  s.    [A.S.]    A  slave. 

*  theow-man,  s.    [A.S.J   A  slave,  a  serf,  • 
bondman. 

*  ther,  adv.    [THERE.] 

*  ther-a-bout-en,  adv.    [THEREABOUT.) 

*  ther-a-gain,  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  again.} 
Against  that. 

ther'-a-peu-cy,  s.  [THERAPEUTIC.]  Thera- 
peutics. 

"  And  contrasted  this  with  the  hopeless  scepticism 
of  the  present  day,  as  illustrated  by  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  therapeucy  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  International  Medical  Congress."— Hatty  Jfetci, 
Oct.  5.  U8L 

ther  -a-peut,  *.  [THERAPEUT^.]  One  of  the 
Therapeutit  (q.v.). 

"  Philo  on  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutt."— Saturday 
Kevietc,  Nov.  s,  1881,  p.  585. 

Ther-a-peu  -tee,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  flepan-eiiT^  (thera- 
peutes)  —  a  servant ;  depanfuu  (therapeud)  =  to 
serve.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  term  applied  to  a  body  of 
Egyptian  Jews  by  Philo  in  his  Contemplative 
Life.  They  arose  about  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  and  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to 
contemplation  of  the  Deity,  performing  none 
of  the  duties  of  active  life,  but  living  in  soli- 
tary cells  like  hermits,  and  meeting  every 
Saturday,  which  they  kept  as  a  great  holiday, 
for  devotion  in  common,  after  which  they 
again  retired  to  their  respective  semneia  or 
cells,  and  spent  their  time  in  their  customary 
speculations.  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.,  lib.  ii., 
en.  xvii.)  claims  them  as  Christian  monks  es- 
tablished by  St.  Mark,  though  without  using 
the  word  Therapeutse ;  and  says,  "  Who  can 
doubt  that  Philo  is  speaking  about  the  cus- 
toms of  oui  people?  Others  have  called 
them  Contemplative  Essenes  [ESSENE]  ;  Lange 
thought  they  wsre  Oriental  philosophers  of 
melancholy  temperament  who  had  imbibed 
Jewish  notions;  and  Jablonski  considered 
them  Egyptian  priests  addicted  to  astrology. 

"I  agree  entirely  with  those  who  regard  the  Tliera- 
ptuta  as  being  Jews  claiming  to  be  true  disciples  of 
Muses,  and  as  being  neither  Christiana  nor  Egyptians. 
In  reality,  they  were  wild  and  melancholy  enthusiasts, 
who  led  a  life  incongruous  alike  with  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  of  sober  na»ou."—J1oth«im :  Ecclet.  11 M. 
(ed.  Reid),  p.  16. 

ther-a-peu  -tic,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  therapeutiqut, 
from  Lat.  therapeutica  (ars)  =  (the  art)  of 
healing,  from  Gr.  depan-evrtKcx  (therapeutikos), 
from  e«pairer>Tijs  (therapeutes)  =  a  servant.] 
[THERAPEUT-E.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  healing  art ; 
curative  ;  concerned  in  discovering  and  apply- 
ing remedies  for  diseases. 

"  Thtraptutick  or  curative  physick,  we  term  that 
which  reatoreth  the  patient  unto  sanity,  and  taketh 
away  diseases  actually  atlectiug."— Browne:  Vulgar 
Errourt,  bk.  iv..  ch.  xlli. 

*  B.  As  siibst. :  One  of  the  Jewish  sect 
called  Therapeut«  (q.v.). 

ther-a-peu'-tlo-al,  a.  [Eng.  therapeutic; 
-«(.]  'The  same  as  THERAPEUTIC  (q.v.). 

"This  remedy,  In  iny  opinion,  should  rather  be  pro 
phylactical,  for  prevention  of  the  disease,  than  thrra. 
l>rnt,cal.  for  the  cunt  of  it."— Ferrand  :  Lot*  t  iltlan. 
choly,  p.  336. 

ther-fc-peu'-tlcs,  *.    [THERAPEUTIC.] 

Mfd. :  The  science  which  treats  of  the  heal- 
ing of  diseases.  It  deals  with  the  form,  man- 
ner, and  time  in  which  drugs  should  be' 
administered,  if  needful  to  administer  them 
at  all ;  it  instructs  how  to  avoid  inconi|>atible 
combinations,  and  classifies  remedial  agents. 
(For  Its  history  in  this  sense,  see  MEDICINE, 
II.  3.)  Therapeutics  also  investigates  the  laws 
of  health,  and  how  it  can  be  preserved.  [HY- 
GIENE. |  Another  branch  of  it  is  Dietetics. 
[DiETEnc,  B.] 

*  thcr-a  peu'-tlst,  ».    {THERAPEUTIC.]  One 
versed 'iu  therapeutics. 


boll,  boy;  poUt,  Jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Inr. 
•dan,  -tian  =  ehan.     tion,    sion  =  shun;  -(Ion,  -flon  =  zhun.    -clous,    tlous,    sioua  =  shus.     We,  -die,  &c.  -  bpl,  d^i. 
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ther  a  pon,  s.    [Or.  0tpa>rui> 
•attendant.] 

lakthy.  :  A  g«ruis  of  Parckla,  with  about 
twenty  *pecie»,  s»m«  of  which  are  more  <ir 
less  inariiie,  sprea.!  over  the  Indo-Pacific. 
B->'lv  oblong,  oom;>ress  d.  with  scales  «( 
moderate  size  :  teeth  villifonn  ;  braiu-hin- 
«t»>,'als  six.  They  are  all  of  small  size,  ami 
mav  be  readily  recognized  by  the  blackish 
loi.,'itudin  il  bands  with  which  tue  b«dy  is 
ornamented. 

*  theV-a-py,   ».     [Or.  0epa*eca  (theraptia)  = 
service!  nurture.]    Therapeutics. 


•ther-be-forne,  culv.    [Tiinit 
*ther-by,  adv.    (THEREBY.). 

there,  *  ther,  *  thore,  od  v.  [A.S.  dhar,  dher; 
cogn.  witli  Out.  Jtiar;  Icel.  thnr;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
der;  Goth.  thur  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ddr,  ddra;  M.  H. 
Ger.  ddr  ;  Ger.  da.] 

1.  In  that  place  ;  at  that  place  ;  as  opposed 
to  here,  there  geneially  denotes  the  place  most 
distant,  but  iu  some  cases  the  worts  are  used 
merely  in  contradistinction  without  reference 
to  nearness  or  distance. 

"Ill  crowing  a  heath,  suppose  I  pitched  my  foot 
•gainst  a  stone,  and  weie  asked  how  the  stone  came  to 
be  (Vre  ;  I  might  possibly  answer,  that  for  any  thing 
I  knew  to  the  contrary  it  hail  been  there  for  evei."— 
Pale*:  Xaturnl  Theology.  ch.  L 

2.  In  this  or  that  object,  point,  or  matter  ; 
therein,  in  that,  in  this,  herein. 

"  Then  art  thou  happy." 

Shakeip.  :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  lit  8. 

3.  At  that  point  or  stage  ;   after  going  so 
flur  :  as,  He  did  not  stop  there, 

i.  Into  that  place  ;  thither. 

"  The  rarest  that  e'er  came  there." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempett,  IL  1. 

5.  Used  as  an  exclamation  (-tilling  attention 
to  something,  as  to  a  person,  object,  or  state- 
ment. 


6.  Used  like  that  in  interjectional  phrases. 

"  There '«  a  wench."— Shakeip. :  Taming  of  the  Shrett, 

T.  I. 

7.  Frequently  used  before  the  verb,  when 
there  is  an  inversion  of  the  subject. 

"  And  there  came  a  voice  from  Heaven,  saying,  Thou 
art  my  beloved  Sou."— Mark  i.  IL 

5  There  in  composition  represents  A.S. 
dhitre,  dat.  fera.  of  the  definite  article,  and  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  the  adverb  there, 
[THEREFORE.] 

H  (1)  Here  and  there :  [HERE]. 
*(2)  Hereby  there  :  Here  and  there.  (Spenser.) 
there-right,  adv. 

1.  Straightforward. 

2.  On  this  very  spot.    (Colloq.) 

Jhere'-a-bo"ut,  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  about.] 
L  About  or  near  that  place. 
2.  Near  that  number,  degree,  or  quantity: 
u,  There  were  two  hundred,  or  thereabout. 
*3.  Concerning  that. 

"  Much  perplexed  thereabout."— Luke  xxlv.  4. 

(here  -a- bouts,  adv.   [THEREABOUT.]   There- 
about ;"  near  that  number,  degree,  or  quantity. 
"Five  or   six   thousand    horse,  or    thereaboun."— 

Sh-ilcet/i.  :  AlTl  Well,  Iv.  *. 

fhere-af'-ter,  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  after.} 

1.  After  that ;  afterwards. 

2.  According  to  that ;  accordingly. 

"  Would'st  thou  not  eat  1    Thereafter  as  I  like 
The  giver,  answered  Jesus.'    JJilton :  P.  IL.  ii.  331. 

*  3.  Of  or  after  that  sort;  of  that  kind, 
quality,  or  condition. 

"  My  audience  is  not  thereafter." — Latimer. 

(here'-a-ne'nt,  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  anent.] 
Concerning  that;  as  reg-ards  or  respects  that 
matter  or  point,  (o'coto/i.) 

there -at,  »ther-at,  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and 
at.] 

1.  At  that  place  ;  there. 

"  He  open-si  a  secrete  gate  and  out  thereni 
Couveicd  her."      Cliaaeer :  Testament  of  Creteidt. 

2.  At  that  thing  or  event ;  on  that  account. 

"  Every  errour  is  a  stain  to  the  beauty  of  nature  ; 
(or  which  catue  it  iilusheth  thereat,  and  glorieth  in 
the  contrary." — Booker. 

there'-a-way,  adv.     [Eng.  there,  and  away.] 

1.  Away,  in  that  place  or  direction. 

2.  About    there    or    that ;    therealwuts. 
(Colloq.) 


•t^  ore' -be-fore,  'there-be-forn,  adv. 

[Eijg.  thf.i-r,  and  before.]     Before  that  time. 
"  In  »terre«  many  a  winter  iherbff>rn 
Was  writ  the  doth  of  H,vt  .r  Achilles." 

Cluiu.tr:  C.  r..  4,639. 

there-by',  *  there  bi,  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and 
by.] 
1.  Annexed  or  attached  to  that. 


2.  By  that ;  by  that  means  ;  in  consequence 
of  that 

"As  If  one  asking,  what  a  fibre  wast  I  should 
answer  him.  that  it  was  n  tiling  made  up  of  several 
fllires:  would  he  tlterebu  l>«  eimMed  to  audentand 
what  a  lii.  ,•  w.ui  better  than  he  did  before ?  '-Lockj : 
Bum.  Undertl.,  UK.  ii.,  ch.  xlil. 

3.  By  or  near  that  place  ;  near  that  num- 
ber, degree,  or  quantity  ;  therealiouts. 

"  Thereby  a  crystal  stream  did  gently  play." 

Spenitr:  F.  Q .,  1. 1.  84. 

Jhere-for1,  ther-for,  ndr.    [Eng.  there,  and 
for.]    For  that  or  this  ;  for  it. 

"  Therf  >r  the  Jewis  answerden  and  seideu  to  htni, 
wh:it  MkciK-  s,  lieu  1st  thou  to  us  that  thou  doist  these 
thiiigis '; "—  tt'fcliffe :  John  ii. 

$here' -fore,  adv.    [A.S.  fore  dh&re  (sace)  =  for 
that  (cause).]    [THERE,  t.J 

1.  For  that ;  for  that  or  this  reason ;  re- 
ferring to  something  previously  stated. 

'"The  Romanists  say,  'tis  best  for  men.  and  so 
suitable  t>  the  goodness  of  God  tnat  there  should  be 
an  Infallible  Jade*  of  controversies  on  earch ;  and 
therefore  there  is  one."— Locke:  Uum.  Undent.,  bk.  L, 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Consequently. 

3.  In  return,  exchange,  or   compensation 
for  this  or  that. 

"  What  shall  we  have  thereforef—lfatt.  xtx.  2T. 

4.  For  that  purpose. 

"  We  are  therefore  provided." 

.S7«U.  «/-.  :  a  Henry  VI.,  1.  4. 

^  Therefore,  that  is,  for  this  reason,  marks  a 
deduction  ;  consequently,  that  is,  in  consequence, 
marks  a  consequence :  accordingly,  tnat  is,  ac- 
cording to  something,  implies  an  agreement 
oradaptation.  Therefore  is  employed  particu- 
larly in  abstract  reasoning;  consequently  is 
employed  either  in  reading  or  in  the  narrative 
style;  accordingly  is  used  principally  in  the 
narrative  style. 

there -from',  adv.     [Eng.   there,  and  from..] 
From  this  or  that. 

"  Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  to  do  all  that  Is 
written  in  the  law,  that  ye  t  irn  not  asido  r  rrefrom, 
to  the  right  baud  or  to  the  leli." —Joshua,  xxiii.  6. 

•  there-hence',  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  hence.] 
Thence. 

"  Thither  doe  I  resolve  to  go  once  more  by  the  grace 
of  Christ,  and  therrheiicc  to  take  my  passage  into 
Chr-t<>u  some  over  renowned  Greece. "W.  Taylor: 
Worla.  (1630.) 

there  -  In',  *  thar  in,    *  ther  In,  *  ther- 
ynne,  adv.     [Eng.  there,  an. I  in.] 

1.  In  that  or  this  time,  place,  or  thing. 

"  And  he  eittride  into  the  temple:  and  bigiui  to  cast 
ont  men  siUliige  thereinne  and  biyuge."—  Wyctjft: 
Luke  ix. 

2.  In  that  or  this  particular  point,  matter, 
or  respect. 

"  Therein  thou  wrongest  thy  children." 

Shiiketp.  :  3  Uenry  IV..  iiL  *, 

thero  in  to',    adv.      [Eng.   there,  and   into.] 
Into  that  place  or  matter. 


$here  of ,  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  of.]    Of  that 
or  Ihis. 

"  In  the  day  that  tl.ou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt 
surely  die."— Oman  ii.  17. 

•  thgr-§  61-6  gist,    *.      [EnR.    thereolog(y) ; 
•ist.}    One  who  is  versed  in  tliereology. 

*  ther-e-<H'-6-gy\  ».     [Or.  fl€p/i  (thero)-to 
m  <li'-atc  ;  snlf.   -ology.]    The  art  of  healing  ; 
then  pen  lies. 

there  on,  adv.    [A.S.  dh&ron.}    On  that  or 
this  ;  on  it. 


there-out',  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  out.} 

1.  Out  of  that  or  this  ;  out  of  it. 

••  There  came  water  therrou*.." — Jnd/jet  xv.  19. 

2.  Without;  out  of  doors.    (Sro/ch.) 

*  3.  Therefore  ;  in  consequence  of  that. 
"And  theremit  have  c»ni!e>i>"ed  them  to  lose  their 
lives."— tiUnea  :  Arc.id,,,.  I.K.  iii. 

therc-to',  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  to.] 


1.  To  that  or  th's. 

*  2.  Besides  ;  ov-r  and  above ;  to  boot. 

"  If  lh«  be  black,  aud  them-,  have  a  wit." 

ShaXet/t. :  Othello,  v.  1. 

*  $here-t6-fbre',  aiv.    [Formed  from  then, 
on  analogy  of  heretofore.]    Before  that  time; 
before  that. 

there  un  -der,  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  under.] 
Under  that  or  this. 

"  Those  whii'h  come  nearer  unto  reason,  find  para- 
dine  under  the  equinoctial  line.  ju.lpin:  that  th-re- 
under  mi^lit  b>;  found  most  pleasure  and  tlie  greatest 
fertility."— Raleigh, 

there  un  to ,  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  unto.] 
1.  To  that  .>••  this  ;  thereto. 

"  Points  of  If  ''orance  pertaining  thereunto." 

>•/,„*>•<;'. .'  Henry  I  111.,  L  t. 

*  2.  Besides ;  in  addition. 

$here-up-6n',  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  upon.] 

1.  Upon  that  or  this  ;  thereon. 

2.  In  consequence  of  that. 

"  Thereupon  I  drew  my  sword  on  yon." 

H/i<ii,iiji  :  Co, itedi/  "/ Krrori,  T.  L 

3.  Immediately  ;  at  once. 

the-re'-va,  s.   [Gr.  flepevw  (thereun)  =  to  hunt 
after,  to  chase.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  TlicrevidtB 
(q.v.). 

tha-re'-vi-dse,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  therev(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sntf.  -ute.J 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Notacantha,  akin  to 
AMiiihe,  but  having  the  proboscis  short,  and 
terminated  by  fleshy  lips.  The  larva,  which 
is  Ion;;,  lives  in  mould  and  rotten  wood.  The 
perfect  insect  feeds  on  other  Diptcra. 

*  $here-while',  *  ther-while,  adv.    [Eng. 
there,  and  while.]    At  the  same  time. 

"  Teachyng  v»  thmcliile,  to  vse  the  most  fauour 
possible  towaides  aiuuers."—  Udal :  Luke  xxii. 

there-with',  adv.    [Eng.  then,  and  with.] 
1.  With  that  or  this. 

••  I  have  learn...!  in  whatsoever  state  I  am  therewith 
to  be  content'—  l'hilipf.iant  iv.  11. 

*  2.  Immediately. 

there-with-aT,  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  withaL] 

1.  Witli  that  or  this;  therewith. 

2.  At  the  same  time. 

"  Give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter."        Sh.i/ceti>. :  Too  OenOemtn,  IT.  4 

*  3.  Over  and  above. 

"  Thrrnritb.il  the  execrable  act 
On  tueir  late  uiurtuer  d  king  they  aggravate." 
/A/niu. 

therf,  *tharf,   *tharfe,  a.     [A.S.   therf, 
theorf  =  unfennented.]     Unleavened. 

"The  oyst  schulde  be  of  therf  brede,"—  Trelita  : 
Bigdrn,  v.  9. 

therf  bread,  *  therf -breed,  s.  Un- 
leavened lnead. 

"  With  therf-breed  and  li-ttm  wil.le." 

C.irtor  Jdandi,  «,071 

*  ther-fore,  adv.    [THEREFORE.] 

*  ther-fro,  adv.    [Mid.  Eng.  ther  =  there,  and 
/ru.J    From  that ;  therefrom. 

*  ther-gaine,  adv.    [Mid.  Eng.  ther  =  there, 
and  again.}    Against  that. 

ther'  - 1  -  ao,  «.  &   o.    [Lat  theriaeus ;  Or. 
(typioicof  (theriakos).]    [TREACLE.) 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  name  formeily  given  to 
various  compositions  supposed  to  be  efficacious 
against  poison,  but  ulterwards  restricted  to 
what  is  termed  Tneriaat  Aridromachi,  a  Venice 
treacle,  which   is  a  compound  of  sixU-fmr 
drugs,  prepared,  pulverized,  and  reduced  by 
means  of  honey  to  an  electuary. 

"When  the  disease  was  young.  It  was  mitigated 
with  r>.h  of  elder;  with  cralis-eyes ;  t>piri*s  .  i  i.arU- 
horn  ;  thrriac  and  vinegar."— Ti.r  fttudmt.  ii  3,«. 

B,  As  iii/'j.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  theriac ; 
medicinal. 

the  n'-a  ca,  s.   [Lat.]   The  same  as  THERIAO 
(q.v.).  ' 

the-ri'-a-cal,  *the-ri-a-call,  a.    [Lat 
theriaeus.]    The  same  as  THERIAC  (q.v.). 

•'  Therinca'l  trochisks.  trosches  inaile  01  viper?  flesh, 
to  enter  into  the  comp  siliou  thenaca,  tuat  is, 
treacle."— /'iutarch  :  Ol.iuary. 

*  tTieV  -  \  -  al,  *  ther'-I-all,  o.     [THERIAC.] 

Tneriac.,  me'licinal. 

"  Yet  ice  what  account  there  Is  made  of  «  composl. 
tlon  c.H-d  th*,-ia'>.  drviwd  ..nely  for  ex<-e»c  aud 
•uperfluilie.  —P.  Holland:  Plinie.  UK.  xxix.,  ch.  i. 


iate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  j>6t, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  euro,  unite,  cor.  role,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    ee,  «  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  -  kw. 
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fcher-I-an-throp'-Ic,  a.   [Gr.  %nW  (therion) 

=  a  wild  lieast,  and  u>0p<ojriir6V  (anthrSpikos)  = 
of  or  belonging  to  man  ;  human.] 

Commr.  Kellq.  :  A  term  applied  by  Ttele 
[see  extract]  t'>  one  of  his  divisions  of  Poly- 
theism ;  the  other  and  higher  stage  he  calls 
Anthropomorphic.  IZOOLATRV.) 

"  Host  images  of  the  gods  are  Other  human  bodies 
With  heads  •  I  animals  or  the  binlies  of  animals  with 
human  hauls.  It  is  therefore  we  enll  their  religion 
OKsrianthrofitc."—£nct/c.  Brit.  (ed.  9th).  xx.  368. 

tfcer-I-di'-I-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  theridi(on); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf.  -idce.\ 

Zool.  :  A  verv  extensive  family  of  Dipneu- 
moneae.  Small  or  moderate-sized  spiders,  with 
the  ahdomen  generally  large,  as  compared 
with  the  cephalothorax,  and  broadly  ovate. 
Fore  le^s  usually  the  longest:  eyes  in  two 
transverse  rows.  These  spiders  are  found 
among  foliage,  and  sometimes  construct  ir- 
reg'ilar  welis.  The  species  are  most  numerous 
in  temperate  climates,  and  the  greater  number 
belong  to  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 

the  rid   I  on,  s.     [Gr.  fyptitov  (theridinn)  = 
a  small  animal  ;  dypinv  (thfrlnn)  =  a  beast.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Tberidiida 
(q.v.). 


[Gr.  frjp  (ther)  =  a  wild 
beast;  e'6os  (eidos)=  fonn,  and  /.us  (mns)  = 
a  mouse.] 

Pa'ffont.  :  A  genus  of  Rodents  of  doubtful 
affinities,  from  the  Miocene  of  Euroj>e. 

t  ther'-I-o^dSnt,  a.  &  s.    [THERIODONTIA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order 
Theriodontia  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Therio- 
dontia (q.v.).    (Q.  J.  G.  S.,  1876,  p.  352.) 

t  ther-I  o^-ddn'-ti  a  («  as  slii).  ».  pi.    [Gr. 

tSjpiW  (therion),  and 
ioovt  (mlous),  genit. 
oob  IT  o«  (odontns)  =  a 
tooth.  Name.  I  from 
the  mammalian  char- 
acter of  the  denti- 
tion.] 

Palceont.:  An 
order  of  Reptilia 
founded  by  Owen  for 
the  reception  of  a 
numlMT  of  remains 
from  deposits  in 
S<«utli  Africa  of  Tri- 
assic  or  Permian  age. 
The  dentition  is  of 
the  carnivorous  type, 
consisting  of  incisors,  canines,  and  molars. 

f  ther  -  1  -  4  -  mor'  -  pha,  *.  pi.    [Gr.  fripiov 

(therion)  =  a  wild  beast,  and  nojx{»j  (morphi:)  — 
form.] 

.Zool.  :  Owen's  name  for  the  Tailless  Amphi- 
bians (Frogs  and  Tnads),  more  generally  called 
Annum,  or  Bat  rachia  Salient  ia.  It  isa  synonym 
of  Huxley's  Batrochia,  a  name  used  by  Owen 
to  designate  the  class  Amphibia, 

ther  i  6  mor  phlc,  a.    [THERIOMORPHA.] 

C'impar.  Kelig.  :  Having  the  form  of  one  of 
the  lower  animals.  [ZOOLATRY.] 

"  The  Egyptian  gods,  thrrinmirphic  in  their  earliest 
shape*."—  iVtiMteen/A  Century.  Sept.  188«,  p.  440. 

ther  i  6  su  chiis,  «.  [Gr.  Or,plov  (therion), 
and  <roi>\o<;  (souchos)  =  an  Egyptian  name  for 
the  crocodile.] 

PaUennt.  :  A  genus  of  Crooodilia,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Purbeck  beds. 


SKCLL  Or  THEPIODOKT. 

c.  Canine  teeth. 


_',  ».  [Gr.  fcjpfiH' CMrtoii)  s=  a 
wild  beast,  and'roxi}  (turn'')  =  a  cutting.]  The 
anatomy  of  animals  ;  zootomy. 

•  therm,  i.    [THERMA.]    A  hot-bath,  a  bath. 

ther  -mse,  ».  pi.     [Lat.,   from  Or. 
(thermoi)  —  hot.]     Hot  springs,  hot  l<alhs. 

thcr  mal,  a.  [Or.  tVpfuk  (thtrmot)  =  hot]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  heat ;  warm. 

thermal-alarm,  «. 

M'fh. :  An  attachment  for  giving  Indica- 
tions of  a  hot  lieai  ing. 

thermal-analysis,  *.  The  analysis  of 
a  brain  of  solar  light,  and  the  ascertainment, 
by  means  of  a  delicate  thermopile,  how  the 

temperature  is  a  Her  ted  by  passing  over  the 
several  colours  and  the  invisible  8|«ctrum 
beyond.  [SPECTRUM.] 


thermal-capacity,  *. 

Physics :  Tlie  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  body  one  degree. 

thermal-motor,  s.  A  machine  in  which 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  an  object  or 
material,  by  changes  in  the  temperature,  is 
made  a  means  of  motion.  The  term  is  usually 
applied  to  a  machine  operated  by  natural  ther- 
niometrie  changes. 

thermal-springs,  thermal-waters, 

t.  pi.    Hot  springs. 

thermal-unit,  ».  That  quantity  of  heat 
which  corresponds  to  an  interval  of  1°  F.  in 
the  temperature  of  1  lli.  avoirdupois  of  water 
at  30-10*  F.  It  is  to  the  French  thermal  unit 
(1°  C.  in  1  kilogramme  of  water)as  1  :  3-9C832. 

ther -mal  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thermal;  -ly.]  In 
a  thermal  manner ;  with  reference  to  heat. 

ther -man -ti-dote,  s.  [Pref.  therm-,  and 
Eng.  antUlole(q. v.).J  An  East  Indianapparatus 
for  producing  a  current  of  air. 

"The  punkah  would  he  a  ruinous  appendage,  while 
the  Ihn  manti-tate  is  out  of  the  question.  —  Daily 
Telegraph.  Aug.  25,  1883. 

ther  -  met'  -  6  -  graph,  ther  -  met  -  ro  - 
graph,  s.  [THEKMOMETOGRAPH.] 

therm' -ic,  o.  [Gr.  9«puos  (thermos)  =  hot] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  heat ;  thermal. 

Ther'-mi-dor,  *.  [Fr.]  Literally,  the  Hot 
Month,  tlie  name  given,  in  Oct.,  1793,  i.y  the 
French  Convention  to  the  eleventh  mouth  of 
the  Republican  year.  ItcommencedonJulyl9, 
and  was  the  second  summer  month. 

Ther-ml-dor'-I-an,  *.    [THERMIDOR,] 

French  Hist.  :  One  of  those  who,  in  1794, 
took  )iart  in  the  coup  d'etat  by  which  the  fall 
of  Robespierre  was  effected.  They  were  so 
called  because  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  brought 
to  an  end  on  the  9th  Ihermidor. 

ther -mo-,  therm-,  pref.      [Gr.   0ep/d,;« 

(thermo*)  =  hot.]  A  prefix  used  in  a  numlier 
of  compound  words  referring  to  heat  or  tem- 
perature. 

thormo  barometer,  ».  An  instrument 
for  measuring  altitudes  lij  means  of  deter- 
mining the  hoi  I  ing- point  of  water.  They  con- 
sist essentially  of  a  small  metallic  vessel  for 
boiling  water,  fitted  with  very  delicate  ther- 
moin>  ters,  which  are  only  graduated  from  80° 
to  100° ;  so  that  each  degree  occupying  a  con- 
siderable s|iace  on  the  scale,  the  tenths,  and 
even  the  hundredths  of  a  degree  may  be  esti- 
mated, and  thus  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  height  of  a  place  by  means  of  the  boiling- 
point  to  within  about  ten  feet 

thermo  chemistry,  s. 

Chem. :  That  branch  of  the  science  which 
deals  with  the  heat  liberated  or  alisorbed 
during  a  chemical  reaction  ;  thus,  2  giants  of 
hydrogen,  in  combining  with  1C  grams  of 
oxygen  to  form  water,  liberates  a  certain 
definite  amount  of  heat,  viz.,  69,000  calories 
(units  of  heat);  whilst  water,  on  being  de- 
composed into  its  elements,  is  found  to  absorb 
the  same  amount  of  heat 

thermo  current,  «. 
Elect. :  An  electric  current  produced  by  the 
action  of  heat 

thermo  dynamic,  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  relations  between  heat  and  me- 
chanical work. 

"  Hence  by  tlirrmo-dynamlc  principle*,  the  heat 
converted  into  inechankal  effect  In  the  cycle  of  opera- 
tions m  .  .  •—Emrttt ;  Tht  C.  O.  S.  Bittern  of  Ifnitt, 
ch.  ix..  p.  64. 

Thermo-<lynamic  valre :  A  valve  depending 
for  its  operation  upon  the  expansion  and  c<m 
traction  occasioned  by  changes  of  temperature. 

thermo  dynamics,  s.  pi. 
Physict:   The  science  which  treats  of  the 
relations  subsisting  between  heat  and  work. 

thermo  electric,  o.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  electric  cuneuts  or  effects  produced 
by  heat 

Thermn-elfctrie  alarm :  An  apparatus  de- 
signed to  indicate  the  rixe  of  temperature 
in  hearings  for  shaftings,  or  in  anv  kind  ol 
machinery  or  any  branch  of  manufacture 
where  a  fixed  temperature  is  desirable. 

Thermo-tlectrie  battery  : 

Elect.  :  A  lottery  in  which  an  electric  cur- 
rent is  established  by  applying  heat  or  cold. 


Thermo-electric  current : 

Elect. :  A  current  produced  by  heating  some 
part  of  a  suitable  apparatus.  So  named  by 
Professor  Seebeck  to  distinguish  it  from  th,ft 
Hydro-electric.,  or  ordinary  voltaic  current 

Thermo  -  electric  force  :  The  electromotive 
force  of  a  thermo-electric  circuit.  (Everett! 
Tlie  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  xi.,  p.  74.)  ' 

Thermo-electric  pile : 

Elect. :  A  number  of  metallic  plates  of  two 
different  metals  coupled  in  series,  so  that  the 
whole  of  one  set  of  the  alternate  junctions 
are  at  one  side  and  the  other  set  on  the  other. 
Antimony  and  bismuth  are  preferred,  as  being 
farthest  apart  of  the  metals  ranged  in  thermo- 
electric order.  By  heating  one  set  of  the 
functions,  electricity  is  develojied.  In  prac- 
tice, the  face  of  the  pile,  which  contains  one 
set  of  junctions,  is  turned  towards  the  source 
of  heat,  such  as  a  polarized  beam  from  an 
electric  lantern ;  then,  a  galvanometer  being 
placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  pile  and  equili- 
brated,  any  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
temperature  in  the  beam  is  at  once  shown  by 
movement  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 

Thermo-electric  series : 

E'ect.  :>  Metals  arranged  in  the  order  of  thelt 
capacity  to  generate  a  thermo-electric  current 
when  heated. 

Thermo-electric  value : 

Elect. :  The  value  or  capability  of  particular 
metals  for  thermo-electric  purposes.  (See 
extract) 

"  The  difference  of  the  thermn^ttctric  valuti  of  two 
metals  at  a  given  teinnerature,  t,  is  the  electromotive 
force  per  degree  of  difference  twtween  the  teuniera- 
tures  of  the  junction  in  a  couple  formed  of  theM 
metals,  when  the  mean  of  the  teui|>eratures  of  the 
Junctions  is  t.~— Everett :  Tin  C.  O.  H.  SyUem  of  Uniu, 
eh.  xi.,  p.  75. 

thermo-electricity,  *. 

Elect. :  Electricity  excited  by  application  of 
heat  to  any  suitable  apparatus,  usually  the 
junction  between  two  different  metals.  The 
discovery  that  it  may  be  thus  produced  was 
made  by  Professor  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  in  182L 

thermo  electrometer,  5.  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  heating  power  of 
an  electric  current,  or  for  determining  the 
strength  of  a  current  by  the  heat  it  produces. 

thermo-element,  s. 
Elect. :  An  element  which  aids  in  producing 
thermo-electricity. 

thermo  magnetism,  t. 

Elect. :  Magnetism  produced  by  the  action 
of  heat 

thermo-slphon,  s.  A  siphon  attached 
to  hot-water  heating  apparatus,  invented  by 
Kewley,  of  London,  and  Fowler,  of  Devon- 
shire. 

ther-mi-cal'-cite,  *.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and 
Eng.  calcite.] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  by  Cordier  to  non- 
crystalline  limestones,  most  of  which  enclose 
fossil  remains  and  various  sedimentary  sub* 
stances. 

thcr  moch  -ro  sy,  thcr  mo  croso,  *. 
[Pref.  t/iermo-,  and  Gr.  xP""*  (chrOtia)-^ 
colouring.] 

Physict :  (See  extract). 

"Definite  luminous  rays  being  distinguished  by 
their  colours,  to  these  different  ofiicure  calorific  ray« 
Melloni  gives  the  name  of  tlusrmicroiit  or  heat  colora- 
tion. The  invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum  Is  accord- 
ingly mapped  out  into  a  series  of  »|«ces.  well  posses*. 
Ing  It*  own  peculiar  feature  corresponding  to  the 
coloured  siwcen  which  are  seen  in  that  portion  of  tho 
•pectrnm  visible  to  our  eyes."— Oanot :  Phyrict  (ed. 
Atkliwon),  I  vi'i. 

*  ther'-mo-gSn,  *.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Or. 
ytwata  ((if.iinaS)  =  to  produce.]  An  old  uauie 
for  caloric  (q.v.). 

ther-mo'g'-e'n-ous,  o.  [THERMOOEN.]  Pro- 
ducing heat ;  calorific. 

ther  mo  graph,  ».  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Or. 
vpa*o>  (grra/>/«5)  =  to  write.)  An  instrument 
for  automatically  recording  variations  of  tem- 
perature. 

••  Bowkett't  new  thurmoyraph  .  .  .  t»  an  Instrument 
for  record lim  changes  of  tcnu-erature,  which  are  IIIM- 
iure.1  hy  the  action  of  heat  upon  a  hollow,  circular 
metallic 'ring  connected  with  a  circular  vessel,  the 
whole  beint:  (tiled  with  fluid  and  hermetically  sealed. 
—XiUurr.  vol.  Ulr.,  p.  470.  (IS81.) 

ther-m5g'-ra-phy\  «.  [THERMOGRAPH.) 
A  process  by  which  engravings  are  copied  on 
metal  plates,  &c.,  b"  the  agency  of  heat 
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tlaer-moT-d-gy,  ».  (Or.  «,p*i<k  (thermos)  = 
lot;  suff.  -oloyy.J  A  discourse  uu  or  an 
account  of  heat. 


(Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr. 
itrrpopOiKtrun.)  =  a  measure.] 

Physics:  An  Instrument  for  measuring  in- 
tensity of  heat,  or  temperature,  by  means  of 
expansion  of  a  liquid  or  gas.  Mercury  is 
generally  employed,  and  an  ordinary  thermo- 
meter consists  of  a  spherical  or  cylindrical 
Kla.ss  bulb  at  the  end  of  a  very  tine  tube,  the 
Vmlb  being  completely  tilled,  and  the  tube 
partly  filled,  with  mercury,  whilst  the  space 
tbove  the  mercury  contains  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mercury  vapour,  which  offers  no  resist- 
ance to  the  expansion  of  the  mercury.  A  rise 
of  temperature  is  indicated  by  a  rise  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube,  owing  to  expansion  : 
and,  conversely,  a  fall  of  temperature  is  indi- 
cated by  a  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube. 
A  graduated  scale  is  attached,  with  two  fixed 
points  :  the  lower,  or  freezing  point,  and  the 
upper,  or  boiling  point,  of  water.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  fixed  points  is  then 
divided  into  a  certain  numlier  of  equal  parts. 
or  degrees,  which  are  continued  above  and 
below  the  two  fixed  points.  On  the  Centigrade 
or  Celsius  thermometer  (used  by  scientific 
men  everywhere,  and  in  general  nse  in  Conti 
nental  Europe),  the  distance  between  the  two 
points  is  divided  into  1UO  degrees,  the  freezing 
point  being  0°,  and  the  boiling  point  100°;  on 
the  Reaumur  thermometer  (used  only  in  north- 
western Europe),  the  distance  is  divided  into 
80  degrees,  the  freezing  point  being  0°,  and  the 
boiling  point  80°;  on  the  Fahrenheit  thermome- 
ter (used  in  America  and  England),  the  dis- 
tance is  divided  into  ISO*,  but,  since  zero  is 
32  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  the  freez- 
ing point  is  32%  and  the  boiling  point  is  212°. 
Degrees  above  0°  are  termed  +  degrcei,  whilst 
those  below  0°  are  termed  —  decrees. 


C.  -T-  5  x  9  -f  32  =  F. 
R.-T-  4  x  9  +  32  =  F. 
F.  -32-r-9x  5  =  C. 


F.  -32-7-9  x  4  =  R. 
C.  -T-  5  x  4  =  R. 

R.          -f-  4  x  5  =  C. 


Mercury  can  only  be  used  for  temperatures 
between  —  40°  and  +  675°,  since  it  freezes  at 
—  40*  and  boils  at  +  675°.  For  lower  tempera- 
tures alcohol  is  used  ;  and  for  high  tempera- 
tures air  thermometers  are  employed,  in  which 
changes  of  temperature  are  measured  by  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  a  known  volume 
of  air.  In  deep  sea  thermometers,  used  for 
ascertaining  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  the 
bulb  is  specially  protected  against  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water.  [MAXIMUM-THERMOMETER, 
MINIMUM-THERMOMETER.] 

ther  -  mo  -  met  -  ric,       ther -mo- met  - 

ric  -  al,  a.     [Eng.  thermometer;  -ic,  -ical.] 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  thermometer,  or 
the  measurement  of  heat. 

2.  Made,  performed,  or  ascertained  by  a 
thermometer. 

"(The  book]  comes  accompanied  with  jome  pre- 
llmlnaries  and  an  appendix,  whereof  the  former  cuii- 
taiin  new  thrrmomctrical  experiments  and  thoughts." 
—Bogle:  Workt.ii.iW. 

thermometric  alarm,  s.  An  instru- 
ment to  release  an  alarm  when  a  dangerous 
beat  is  reached  in  an  apartment ;  a  form  of  tire- 
alarm.  One  form  consists  of  a  lient  glass  tube 
with  a  bulb  at  each  end,  one  of  which  with  a 
part  of  the  stem  contains  ether ;  the  other 
with  a  part  of  the  stem  containing  mercury 
and  open  to  the  external  air.  The  tube  is 
poised  on  its  centre  by  gravity.  Should  the 
temperature  be  raised  by  the  presence  of  fire, 
the  ether  would  be  expanded,  the  mercury 
driven  into  the  bulb,  the  instrument  tipped 
over  on  its  axis,  and  the  alarm  sounded. 

tbennometric-analysis,  s. 

Chem. :  Applied  to  certain  approximate 
methods  of  analysis,  depending  on  the  obser- 
vation of  the  temperature  when  a  phenomenon 
takes  place,  or  of  the  changes  of  temperature 
accompanying  chemical  reactions — e.g.,  fixed 
oils  evolve  different  degrees  of  heat  when 
treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
temperatures  thus  produced  are  used  to  deter- 
mine the  proportions  of  two  in  a  mixture,  or 
to  identify  two  oils,  especially  when  one  is  a 
non-drying  and  the  other  a  drying-oil.  When 
15  grms.  were  treated  with  7'5  grms.  sul- 
phuric acid  of  90  per  cent.,  the  following  rise 
of  temperature  was  obsened  in  the  three  oils 
tested :  olive-oil  from  12  -40°,  rape-oil  from 
17-64°,  and  linseed-oil  from  16-91°. 

thermometric  steam-gauge,  «.    A 

steam-gauge  which  indi  -ates  the  pressure  in 


a  boiler  by  the  amount  of  expansion  of  a  fluid 
at  the  temperature  due  to  the  pressure. 

thermometric  ventilator,  s.  A  chim 
ney  valve  consisting  of  a  ciicular  disk  accu- 
rately balanced  on  a  spindle.  On  one  side  of 
tli«»  disk  is  an  inverted  siphon,  open  at  one 
end  and  having  a  bulb  at  the  other.  Tlie 
lower  part  of  tlie  siphon  tube  contains  mer 
cury,  and  the  bulb  is  full  of  air.  Any  increase 
of  temperature  expands  the  air  in  the  bulb, 
depresses  the  mercury,  and  opens  the  valve, 
thus  allowing  the  air  to  pass 

ther  mo  met  ric-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ther- 
mometrioal;  -ly.]  In a'thennometrical manner; 
by  means  of  a  thermometer. 

ther  mo  met  -ro  graph,  s.  [Pref.  thermo- ; 
Gr.  /uLtTpoc  (inetron)  —  a  measure,  and  ypd^ 
(grapho)  =  to  write.]    [THERMOMETER.] 

ther-m6'-mur-ti-pli-er,  s.    [Pref.  thermo-, 

and  Eng.  multiplier. \  An  instrument  invented 
by  Nobili  for  measuring  small  variations  of 
temperature  due  to  radiant  heat.  [Thermo- 
electric pile.] 

ther  mo  na  trite,  s.  f Pref.  thermo- ;  Eng. 
natr(on),  and  suff.  -ite  (Mm.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  usually 
occurring  as  an  efflorescence.  Hardness,  1  to 
I'd  ;  sp.  gr.  1-5  to  1-6  ;  lustre,  vitreous.  Com- 
pos. :  carbonic  acid,  35'5 ;  soda,  50'0 ;  water, 
14-5  =  100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula 
NaOCO?  +  HO.  Found  in  lakes  and  about 
some  mines  and  volcanoes. 

ther  mo  m  -trite,  s.    [THERMONATRITE.] 

t  ther-md-pe-g6T-6-|fy,  ».  Pref.  thermo- ; 
Gr.  jnjyr)  (pege)  =  a  spring,  a  well,  and  Aoyo? 
(logos)  —  a  discourse.] 

Phys.  Science :  The  science  of  the  phenomena 
of  hot  springs,  geysers,  &c. 

ther  -mo  phone,  s.    [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr. 

<J>U>I>TI  (/ihoni)  =  sound. 

Physics:  An  instrument  in  which  sonorous 
vibrations  are  produced  by  the  expansion  of 
heated  bodies  connected  with  an  electro* 
mngnet.  It  was  first  described  by  Theodor 
Wiesendanger  in  1878. 

ther-mo-phylT-ite,  ».    [Pref.  thermo-,  and 

Eng.  phyllUe.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  aggregated 
masses  of  small  micaceous  scales,  which  ex- 
foliate before  the  blowpipe.  Hardness,  2'5  ; 
lustre  on  cleavage  faces,  pearly  ;  colour,  yel- 
lowish to  light-brown.  It  is  a  hydrated  sili- 
cate of  magnesia,  which  Dana  includes  in  his 
group  of  serpentines.  It  has  been  regarded 
as  a  crystallized  form  of  the  mineral  serpen- 
tine. Found  at  Hopansuo,  Finland. 

ther'  mo-pile,  s.     [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Eng. 
pile.] 
Elect, :  A  thermo-electric  pile  (q.v.). 

ther  mo  scope,  «.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr. 
otcoiriia  (skopeo)  —  to  see,  to  observe.]  An  in- 
strument for  indicating  relative  differences  of 
temperature.  The  term  was  applied  by  Count 
Rumford  to  an  instrument  invented  by  him. 
and  similar  in  principle  to  the  differential 
thermometer  of  Prof.  Leslie.  [DIFFERENTIAL.] 

"  A  thermotmpe  being  carried  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  the  included  air,  instead  of  shrink. 
ing  in  that  collier  region,  manifestly  dilated  itself,  and 
notably  depressed  the  water."— Boyle :  Workt,  i.  203. 

ther  mo  scop   ic.  ther  mo  scop   ical, 

a.  [Eng.  thermoscop(e) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  "or 
pertaining  to  the  therm oscope ;  made  by 
means  of  a  thermoscope. 

ther'-mo-stat,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr. 
orai-os  (etatos)  =  standing.]  A  self-acting 
apparatus  for  regulating  temperatures.  The 
name  thermostat  was  first  applied  by  Dr.  Ure 
to  an  instrument  patented  by  him  in  1831,  in 
which  the  bending  of  a  spring  composed  of 
two  unequally  expansible  metals,  as  steel  and 
brass,  was  made  to  control  a  valve  or  damper. 

ther  mo-stat'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  thermostat ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thermostat. 

thermostatic-alarm,  s.  A  device  to 
give  a  signal  when  a  certain  temperature  is 
attained  ;  used  as  a  fire-alarm  or  as  a  warning 
of  the  heating  of  a  journal,  &c. 

ther  mot  ic,  ther-mot  -ic-al,  a.      [Gr. 

Btpnos  (thermos)  =  hot.]  Of  or  relating  to 
heat ;  resulting  from  or  depending  on  heat. 


ther  mot  -ics,  s.  [THERMOTIC.]  The  scienoa 
of  heat. 

ther'-m6-type,  «•  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Eng. 
tyiie  (q.v.).J  An  impression  (as  of  a  slice  of 
wood)  taken  by  means  of  wetting  with  dilute 
acid,  pressing  on  the  object,  and  subsequently 
heating  the  impression, 

ther'-mo-typ-y,  s.  [THERMOTYPE.]  The 
act  or  process  of  producing  a  thermotype. 

*ther-ot  adv.    [THEREOF.] 

ther'-oid,  a.  [Gr.  O^p  (tMr)  =  an  animal,  and 
clSuf  (eidos)  —  form,  appearance.]  Animal ; 
having  animal  propensities  or  characteristics. 
Specifically  applied  to  idiots,  who  in  habits 
or  appearance  resemble  any  of  the  lower 
animals.  The  word  is  of  recent  introduction, 
but  the  extraordinary  resemblances  presented 
by  some  of  the  weak-minded  to  certain  birds 
and  mammals  have  attracted  attention  for  a 
very  long  period.  Pinel  (quoted  by  BuckniU 
£  Tuke:  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  152)  speaks  of 
"a  young  female  idiot  .  .  .  who,  in  the  form 
of  her  head,  her  tastes,  her  mode  of  living, 
seemed  to  approach  to  the  instincts  of  a 
sheep." 

"  The  animal  mind  of  the  thernid  idiot  is  accom- 
panied by  appropriate  animal  peculiarities  of  body."—. 
Nineteenth  Century,  Sept  1886,  p.  353. 

ther  6l-6-glst,  s.  [Eng.  therolog(y);  -is*.] 
One  versed  in  therology  ;  a  student  of  ther- 
ology  or  mammalogy. 

"  A  gentleman  who,  to  use  a  newly-coined  trans- 
atlantic word,  is  certainly  one  of  tlie  first  therulogiiti 
of  his  country."— Academy,  Aug.  25,  1877. 

ther-oT-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  0t}p  (ther),  genit.  fypot 
(tltf.ros)  =  a  wild  beast ;  suff.  -olor/y.]  That 
branch  of  zoology  that  treats  of  the  mammalia ; 
mammalogy. 

*ther-on,  adv.    [THEREON.] 

ther-Sp'-d-da,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  e>jp  (ther),  genit. 
6rip6<i  (theros)  =  a  beast  of  prey,  and  jroiis  (pans), 
genit.  iro&6<;  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Palceont. :  An  order  of  Cope's  sub-class 
Dinosaurin,  consisting  of  carnivorous  forms, 
which  are  believed  to  have  preyed  on  the 
weaker  herbivorous  members  of  the  class. 
Feet  digitigrade,  digits  with  prehensile  claws  ; 
vertebra?  more  or  less  cavernous ;  fore  limbs 
very  small,  limb  bones  hollow.  The  order 
comprises  four  families  (Megalosauridae,  Zan- 
clodontidsR,  Amphisauridie,  and  Labrosau- 
ridse),  and  two  groups  or  sub-orders  (Cceluria 
and  Compsognatha). 

»  ther -sit'- Ic-al,  a.  [After  Thersites,  a 
foul-mouthed  character  in  Homer's  Iliad.] 
Grossly  abusive. 

"A  pelting  kind  of  thenitical  «atire."— SUrna: 
Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  140. 

*ther-tO,  adv.    [THERETO.] 

*ther-with,  adv.    [THEREWITH.] 

* ther-wlth-all,  adv.    [THEREWITHAL.] 

the-ryth'-rin,  s.  [Pref.  th(io)-,  and  Eng. 
erytkrin.] 

Chem. :  One  of  the  products  obtained,  ac- 
cording to  Zeise,  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  ammonia  and  sulphur  upon  acetone. 

the-  sau'-rus,  the  sau  rar  I  um,  s.  [Lat. 

thesaurus ;     Gr.     On<ravp6s    (thesauros).']       A 
treasury ;  a  lexicon. 

thesaurus  verborum,  s.  A  treasury 
of  words  ;  a  lexicon.  Often  simply  thesaurus. 

these,  *thas,  *thes,  *theos,  *thos. 
*  thuse,  pron.  or  a.  [A.S.  dhds,  dhdss,  pi.  of 
dhes  =  tlds  (q.v.).]  The  plural  of  this  (q.v.). 
These  and  those  are  used  in  contradistinction  in 
the  same  way  as  this  and  that:  these  referring 
to  the  persons  or  objects  which  are  nearest  in 
order  or  place,  or  were  last  mentioned  ;  those 
to  the  persons  or  objects  furthest  in  order,  &c. 

"  Bids  thete  in  elegance  of  form  excel." 

Cowper :  Retirement,  798-4. 

*  the '-si-Cle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  thesis  (q.v.).J 
A  little  or  subordinate  thesis ;  a  proposition. 

the'- sis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  OFO-I*  (thesis)  =  a 
pro  position,astatement,  soniethinglaid  down: 
from  the  root  of  riOruu  (tithemi)  =  to  place ; 
Fr.  these;  Sp.  tesis ;  Ital.  tesi.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  position  or  proposition  which  a  person 
puts  forward  or  advances,  or  offers  to  main- 


Jate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whdf  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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tain  ;  •  subject  proposed  for  a  school  or  col- 
lege exercise  ;  a  theme,  au  exercise. 
"  A  u  honest  but  a  simple  pitir 
May  MTV*  to  wake  this  tltau  clear." 

Prior :  Paulo  furganti 

•2.  A  theory. 

*  To  lay  down  a  practice  of  physick,  conformable 
to  his  OieiU  of  the  circulaliou  of  blood."— /"u#«r.- 
Wort' let;  Kent. 

3.  An  essay  or  dissertation  upon  a  specific 
•ulject  or  theme,  as  an  essay  presented  by  a 
candidate  for  a  diploma  or  degree. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  An  affirmation,  in  distinction  from 
ft  supposition  or  hypothesis. 

2.  Music:  The  downward  wave  of  the  hand 
to  denote  the  absence  of  accent.    [  ARSIS.) 

3.  Pros.;  The  depression  of  the  voice  in 
pronouncing  the  syllables  of  a  won  I ;  the  part 
of  a  foot  on  which  the  depression  of  the  voice 
falls.    [ARSIS.] 

4.  Rhet. :  The  part  of  a  sentence  preceding 
and  corresponding  to  the  antithesis  (q.v.). 

the  f I  um,  s.  [Lat.  thesion,  thesium  =  the 
bastard  toad-flax.] 

Hot. :  Bastard  Toad-flax ;  a  genus  of  Santa- 
laceae.  Flowers  small,  green  ;  perianth  four 
or  five  cleft,  persistent ;  stamens  with  a  small 
fascicle  of  hair  at  their  base  ;  stigma  simple  ; 
ovary  inferior;  ovules  three;  drupe  ribbed, 
crowned  with  the  persistent  perianth.  Known 
species  about  sixty,  all  from  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  except  Thtsium  nmbtttata,  which 
is  founl  in  rocky  woods  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  bears  small  white  flowers  in 
little  umbels.  T.  linophyllum,  the  Lint-leaved 
Toad-flax,  is  a  British  form.  It  is  a  perennial 
parasite  on  roots. 

thes  mo  phor   I  a,    *.       [Or.    0covuo4>opof 

(thesmophoros)  =  lawgiving ;  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  Demeter :  0eo>t<K  (thesmus)  —  law, 
and  <t>op<x  (pharos)  —  bearing.] 

Or.  Antiq. :  A  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres. 
or  Demeter,  because  she  first  taught  mankind 
the  use  of  laws.  It  was  celebrated  by  many 
Cities  of  Greece,  but  with  most  observation 
and  ceremony  by  the  Athenians.  The  wor- 
shippers were  free-born  women  (whose  hus- 
bands defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  solemnity), 
assisted  by  a  priest  and  a  band  of  virgins. 
The  women  were  clothed  in  white  garments, 
as  emblematic  of  purity. 

this '-mi-thete,  ».  [Gr.  0e<rpo6e'rT)f  (thesmo- 
thetes),  from  0c<ru6f  (thetmos)  =  law,  and  tfc'np 
(thetes)  =  one  who  places,  from  Tt'0>)fii  (tithemi) 
=  to  place  ;  Fr.  thesmothete.) 

Gr.  Antiq.  :  A  lawgiver;  a  legislator;  one 
of  the  six  inferior  archons  at  Athens  who 
presided  at  the  election  of  the  lower  magis- 
trates, received  criminal  informations  in  va- 
rious matters,  decided  civil  causes  on  arbitra- 
tion, took  the  votes  at  elections,  and  performed 
a  variety  of  other  offices. 

thes-pe'-fi-a,  s.  [Gr.  0e<nr«Viov  (thespesirts) 
=  divine,  sacred,  from  the  fact  that  Thespesia 
populnea  is  planted  around  monasteries  and 
convents,  in  tropical  countries,  for  the  sake 
of  the  shade  which  it  affords,  and  so  has  come 
to  be  regarded  with  a  kind  of  veneration.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Hibisceae.  Trees  v/ith 
large  entire  leaves  ;  involucre  three-leaved, 
deciduous ;  calyx  truncate  ;  style  simple ; 
stijrmas  five  ;  fruit  almost  woody ;  capsule 
with  five  cells,  each  with  about  four  seeds. 
Thetpetia  populnea  is  a  tree  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high,  with  the  foliage  so  dense  at  the  top 
that  it  has  been  called  the  Umbrellr.-trcc. 
It  has  roundish,  cordate,  pointed,  five  to 
seven-veined  leaves  ;  the  flowers,  which  are 
large,  are  yellow  with  a  dark-red  centre.  The 
tree  is  very  common  along  the  sea-coast  of 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Pacific 
Islands,  part  of  Africa,  India,  and  Burmah. 
It  has  been  planted  along  roadsides  through- 
out India,  and  especially  in  Madras  city.  It 
yields  a  gum,  a  deep-red,  somewhat  thick  oil, 
nsed  in  cutaneous  affections.  The  capsule 
and  flowers  furnish  a  yellow  dye,  and  the  bark 
a  good  fibre.  T.  L»mpa.<  is  a  small  bush, 
common  in  the  tropical  jungles  of  India,  with 
a  good  fibre,  as  has  T.  populnta. 

Th6»  -pi  an,  o.  A  «.    (See  def.) 

A.  An  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thespls,  a 
Greek  dramatic  poet,  corn  at  Iraria,  an  Athe- 
nian town,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C.  ;  hmce,  relating  to  the  drama  or 
theatrical  representation. 


S.  As  subst. :  An  actor. 

"  The  Lord  ChauibrrUiiu  .  .  .  clapped  the  unoffend- 
ing ThctvUm  in  ilie  Gate  House.  -  Duran :  Incur 
M'.jvfliel'  Servants  led.  18S4),  i.  U!L 

Thespian-art,  s.    The  drama. 

Thes-sa'-ti-an,  o.  &  «.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thessaly ; 
hence,  magic,  Thessaly  in  classic  times  being 
considered    the    home    of   witches.      (/for. ; 
Cam.,  i.  27,  21 ;  Ptin. :  H.  N.,  xxx.  1.) 

"  Sixjlls  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
E'er  framed  in  dark  Tluuttiian  cave." 

Scutt:  Marmion.    (Introd.) 

B.  As  subst. :    A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Thessaly. 

Thes-sa-lo'-nl-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thessalc- 
nica  (now  Saloniki),  a  city  in  Macedonia. 

B.  As   subst. :   A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Thessulonica. 

U  St.  Paufs  Epistles  to  the  Thessaloniam  : 
New  Testament  Canon ; 

1.  The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Thessalo.iians.  —  St.     Paul,    on     his    second 
missionary  journey,  about  A.D.  52,  leaving 
Philippi  [PHILIPPIAN,   Ii],  after    his    unjust 
imprisonment  there  (Acts  xvi.  9-40),  passed 
through  .iiii. nhipolis  and  Apollonia,  and  went 
on  to  Thessalonica,  where,  for  three  successive 
Sabbaths  in   the  Jewish  synagogue,  he  con- 
tended that  the  Christ,  Messiah,  or  Anointed 
One,  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  was  destined 
to  sutler  and  to  rise  again,  and  that  Jesus  was 
that  Christ.      His    missionary    efforts    were 
probably  continued  for  a  considerable  time 
longer  outside  the  synagogue.    A  multitude 
of  devout  Greeks,   not  a  tew  of  the    chief 
women,   and   others  lielieved.     This  success, 
however,  infuriated   the   unlielieviiig   Jews, 
who  broke  into  riot,  drew  to  them  the  rougher 
part  of  the  lower  classes,  assaulted  the  house 
of  Jason,  and  dragged  him  and  other  lieliev- 
ers  before  the  magistrate,  who  released  them, 
after  taking  security  for  their  future  conduct. 
The  Christians  secretly  conveyed  Paul  from 
the  place  by  night,  the  apostle  going  to  Herea, 
whither  the  Thessalonian  Jews  followed  him, 
compelling  him  again  to  leave,  his  new  desti- 
nation lieing  Athens,  and  thence  to  Corinth. 
It  is  believed  the  first  epistle  was  sent  about 
the  end  of  A.D.   52,  or  early  in   53,   to  the 
Thessalonian  Church.     In  it  Paul  speaks  of 
their  faith,  love,  patience,  and  other  qualities 
(ch.  i.),  and  alludes  to  the  persecution  which 
they  and  he  hail  undergone  (i.  6,  ii.  1-19).    To 
relieve  his  natural   anxiety  regaitling   their 
steadfastness  in  trial,  he  had  sent  Timothy  to 
visit  them,  and  had  heard  from  him  the  most 
cheering  accounts  of   their  state   (ch.    iii.). 
He    concludes    by   giving    them    practical 
exhortations,  one  of  which  is  not  to  sorrow 
unduly  for  deceased   Christian  relatives   or 
friends,  but  to  console  themselves  by  thinking 
of  their  resurrection  at  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  (iv.  1-18-v.  28).    The  epistle  was  uni- 
versally accepted  in  ancient  times,  though  no 
undoubted  allusii-ns  to  it  exist  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  second  century.    Its  authen- 
ticity has  been  questioned  by  Baur. 

2.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Thesmlonians  seems  to  have  teen  written 
from  Corinth  shortly  after  the  first,  whilst 
Silvanus    and    Timothy    were    still    Paul's 
associates.     The  Thessalonians  had  taken  up 
the  idea,  proliably  from  the  words  in  1  Thess. 
iv.  15,  17,  "we  which  are  alive  and  remain," 
that  the  second  advent  of  Christ  was  very 
n<  ar,  and  some  of  them  had  ceased  to  labour, 
and  gone  about  as   idlers  and  busybodies. 
After  an   Introduction  (ch.   i.),   Paul  shows 
that,  previous  to  this  consummation,  an  apo- 
stasy would    occur,    and   a    personage,  the 
"Man  of  Sin,"  "the  Son  of  Perdition,    or  a 
principle,   "the   Mystery  of    Iniquity,"  bad 
first  to  appear  and  gain  dominant  power  in 
the  "  temple"  (ch.  ii.).    Then  he  counsels  the 
idlers  "to  work,  and  eat  their  own  bread," 
ami,  after  other  exhortations,  coin-hides  with 
the  benediction  (ch.  iii.).  The  evidence  for  the 
epistle  is  similar  to  that  for  the  earlier  one. 

the  ta,  i.  [Gr.]  A  letter  (9,  0,  9)  of  the 
Greek*  alphabet  corresponding  to  (A  in  such 
English  words  as  thin;  sometimes  called  the 
unlucky  letter,  as  being  used  by  judges  in 
sentencing  a  prisoner,  it  being  the  first  letter 
of  the  Gr.  edvaros  (thanatos)  —  death. 

*  thStch,  thatch,  i.    [VETCH.] 

•  thdtch,  v.t.    [THATCH.] 
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»  thet'-Jc-al,  o.  [Gr.  «m«>«  (thetikot).'] 
[THESIS.]  Laid  down  ;  absolute  or  iucxmtro 
vertible,  as  a  law. 

"So  that  this  law  that  prohibited  Adam  the  eating 
of  the  fruit,  WHS  mere  (fe.iu;<i{  or  positive,  u,,t  iudi». 
peiinable  aud  natural."—  More:  toef.  Literal  CablMla, 
ch.  ii. 

the'-tine,  s.   [Pref.  M(  '<<>,  and  Eng.  (b)et(a)ina.] 

Chem.  (PI.):  The  name  given  to  a  series  of 

sulphur   compounds    analogous    to    betaine 

and  its  homologues,  and  represented  by  the 

CH2-S(CuH2n-|-  1)3.  The  methyl  and 

formula,  I 

CO  —  O 

ethyl  compounds  are  the  only  ones  at  pre- 
sent known  :  thus  methyl  thetine,  CiHaSOj  = 
j 
,  obtained  by  mixing  bromacetic 

acid  with  methyl  sulphide  in  molecular  pro- 
portions. 

ThSt'-Is,*.    [Gr.] 

1.  Greek  Mythol.:   One  of  the  sea  deities, 
daughter  of   Nereus   and    Doris.      She   was 
courted  by  Peleus,  son  of  Jiacus,  king  of  the 
Myrmidons.    Thetis  became  mother  of  several 
children  by  Peleus  ;   but  these  she  destroyed 
by  tire  in  attempting  to  see  whether  they  were 
immortal  ;    and    Achilles,  her  most    distin- 
guished offspring,  must  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  if  Peleus  had  not  snatched  him  from  her 
hand. 

2.  Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  17J, 

3.  Zool.  £  Pukeont.  :  A  genus  of  Myacidn. 
Shell  sub-orbicular,  ventricose,  thin,  trans- 
lucent, granulated  on  the  surface,  and  with  a 
slightly  nacreous  interior.     Hinge-teeth  one 
or  two.      Known  species:  recent  five  from 
Britain,  France,  India,  &c.  ;  fossil  seventeen, 
from    the   Neocomian    of   Britain,    Belgium, 
France,  and  Southern  India  onward. 

thet  see,  «.    [THIETSIB.] 

*the-ur'-£Ic,  *  the-ur'-glo-al,  o.  [Lat 
theurgicus,  from  Gr.  Oeoup-yiicds  (theourgikos), 
from  0«o«  (theos)  —  god,  and  epyov  (ergon)  =» 
work.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  theurgy,  or  the 
power  of  performing  supernatural  things. 

"  All  bin  endeavours  to  purge  his  soul  by  tb(M 
Oieurgirk  consecration*  wa»  frustrate.  '—BuIlofeU; 
JMMpnmM,  P.  si. 

theurgic  hymns,  «.  pi.  Songs  of  in- 
cantatiou. 

•  the'-ur-gist,  s.    [Eng.  theurgy)  ;  -ist.]   One 
who  pretenUs  to  or  piautises  theurgy. 

"  More  refined  u*cromaucers  or  magicians  oall  them- 
selves ih  ui-niiti;  .  .  .  thinking  to  have  to  do  only 
with  good  spirit*."—  B  alliwell  :  Melampronaa,  p.  61. 

*  the'-iir-gjf,   ».      [Lat.    theurgia,    from  Gr. 

deovpyia.  (Hieourgia)  =  divine  work,  magic  : 
0eos  (f/ieos)  =  god,  and  tpyov  (ergon)  =  work  ; 
Fr.  tlieurgie;  Sp.  &  Ital.  teurgia.]  The  work- 
ing of  some  divine  or  supernatural  agency  in 
human  aflairs  ;  a  working  or  producing  effects 
by  supernatural  means;  effects  or  phenomena 
brought  about  amongst  men  by  spiritual 
agency;  sj>ecilically  — 

(1)  Divine  agency  or  direct  interference  of 
the  gods  in  human  aflairs,  or  the  government 
of  the  world. 

(2)  The  act  or  art  of  invoking  deities  or 
spirits,  or  by  their  iute.rventkin  conjuring  up 
visions,    interpreting    dreams,    receiving    or 
explaining  oracles,  He.  ;  the  power  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  g<>da,  by  means  of  certain  ob- 
servances,  words,    symbols,  or   the    like,  a 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  which  surpass  the 
power  of  reason,  to  lay  open  the  future,  &c. 

(3)  That  species  of  magic  which  mor?  mo- 
dern professors  of  the  art  allege  to  produce 
its  effects  by  supernatural  agency,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  natural  magic. 

"  P»n>hm  and  »>me  otben  did  distinguish  the** 
two  wiru.  xi  as  to  condemn  indeed  the  KTOMU  r,  «  Men 
they  cnlli-d  n.agick  «r  (oety  ;  but  allowed  the  other, 
which  they  termed  thrvrap.  as  laudable  and  honour- 
able. aud  a>  MB  »rt  by  whiWi  they  received  angels,  and 
had  coiiiiiiiini.viilons  with  the  poda.  Vet  M  Austin 
assures  us  they  are  both  daiunabl*."—  BaUluetl  •  Me- 
lamin-anan,  p.  il. 

(4)  A  system  of  supernatural  knowledge  or 
power  believed  by  the  Egyptian  Platonists  to 
nave  been  divinely  communicated  to  a  hier- 
archy, and  by  them  handed  down  from  gene- 
ration to  generation. 

thS-ve'-tl-a  (or  tf  as  shi),  «.    [Named  by 
l.inna-us  after  its  describer,  Thevet,  a  French 
Franciscan,  of  the  sixteenth  century.] 
Dot.  :  A  genus  of  Carisseee  (q.v.).     Infloree- 


bo^ ;  potit.  J6%1 ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  &em ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xonophon,  cxlrt.    -Ing. 
-Oian,  -tlan  =  shaa.    -tion,    aion  =  shfUl ;  -(ion,  -fion  =  zhun.    -cioiu,  -tious,  -clous  -  shttS,    -bio,  -41e,  &c.  =  bel,  df L 
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thevetosin— thick 


oence  consisting  of  terminal  or  lateral  cymes. 
Calyx  live-piii  to.1.  with  iimuy  glands  inside  at 
its  base;  corolla  salver  -shaped,  closed  by 
four  scales;  fruits  slightly  fleshy,  with  a 
hard  stone  inside.  Thei-ttui  neriijolui  is  culti- 
vated in  Uopiral  America,  whence  it  has  been 
introduced  into  India.  The  milky  juice  is 
very  populous,  the  bitter  and  cath.irtic  l>ark 
is  a  febrifuge,  and  an  oil  extracted  from  the 
kernels  is  emetic  and  purgative.  The  seeds 
of  T.  Ahomi  are  iwisonous,  the  bark  and  sap 
emetic  and  narcotic.  The  wood  of  both  has 
a  heavy  odour,  and  is  used  for  poisoning  tish. 

the  ye  to  sin,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  thei-et(ia); 
suffs.  -ost,  -in.] 

Chem.  :  A  glui-oside  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  a  species  of  Thevetiu,  growing  in  Mexico. 
It  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  when  heated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  a 
resinous  Ixxly.  It  is  said  to  be  very  poisonous, 
acting  as  an  emetic. 

thew  (1)  (ew  as  u),  *  theaw,  s.  [A.8.  thedw 
=.  habit,  custom,  behaviour,  in  pi.  manners  ; 
cogn.  with  O.S.  than  =.  custom,  habit;  O.  H. 
Ger.  dov,  dun.  J 

1.  Muscle,  sinews,  strength.  (Generally  in 
the  plural.) 

"  Romans  now 
Have  them  and  limb*  like  to  their  ancestors." 

Shakeip.  :  Juliut  Cat'ir.  i.  t. 

*2.  Manners,  mental  qualities,  habits,  be- 
haviour.   (Generally  in  the  plural.) 
"  To  all  good  tkrwes  bom  was  she, 
As  like  ti  the  goddess.  or  she  was  born 
That  of  the  shefs  she  sh..uld  i«  the  cornei" 

Chaucer  :  Jiypermtttrt. 

•thew(2),s.    [THEOW.J 

thewed  (ew  as  u),   *thewde,  o.     [Eng. 
tteie  (I),  s.  ;  -td.} 
1.  Having    thews,    muscle,    or    strength; 

muscular,  strong. 

*  2.  Having  manners  ;  mannered,  accus- 
tomed. 

•  But  he  was  wise,  and  wary  other  will, 
Aud  ever  held  Ids  hand  u(x>n  his  hart  ; 
Yet  would  not  st  erne  so  rude,  and  theioed  111, 
As  to  despise  so  curteous  seeming  part." 

Center:  F.  y.,  II.  Tt  «. 

thew'-Sr  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  thew  (1)  ;  -y.] 
Muscular,  strong,  brawny. 

they,  'thai,  *thei,  pron.  [Seedef.]  The 
plural  form  for  all  the  genders  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun,  i.e.,  he,  slie,  or  it.  It  super- 
seded the  older  hi,  pi.  of  lieo,  hit  =  he,  she, 
it.  It  is  Scandinavian  rather  th.m  English,- 
being  from  Icel.  their  (nom.)  thd  (accus.)  ; 
A.S.  thd  (nom.),  thdra,  thtura  (geuit.);  tlidm, 
thirm  (dat.)  ;  thd  (accus.)  ;  cf.  Dan.  &  Sw.  de 
=  they  ;  den  =  them. 

"Biholde  ye  the  lilies  of  the  feeld  hou  t  hei  wexen, 

thei  traveilen  not  neither  spynnen  "—  IKycMJTo  ;  Mat- 

tt^rvi. 

H  It  is  used  indefinitely  in  the  phrase,  they 
lay  (Fr.  on  dit),  that  is,  people  say,  it  is  said. 

thi  a,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  e«'a  (Theia)  =  a 
daughter  of  Earth,  mother  of  the  Sun  and 
M')on.] 

Zool.  :  A  genns  of  Oxvstomata,  with  one 
species,  Thia  poiita,  ten  lines  long.  Found 
on  the  shores  of  Britain  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, burrowing  in  sand  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore. 

thi-a-cet'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  thi(o)-,  and  Eng. 
acetic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  acetic  acid. 

thiacet  ic  acid,  ». 

Chem.  :  (CHa)COSH.  Snlphydrate  of  acetyL 
Tli  is  acid,  discovered  by  Kekule,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  pentasulp'.iide  of  phosphorus  on 
glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  93',  smells  like  acetic  acid  and 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  .  Wilh  solution  of  lead 
acetate  it  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate  =» 


thi  al  dine,  «.    [Pref.  «Ai(o>  ;  Eng.  aldehyde), 
and  suff.  -inc.] 

Chem.  :  CgHjgNSs-  Obtained  by  passing  a 
current  of  sulphydric  acid  gas  into  aldehyde 
ammonia.  In  a  few  hours  thialdine  crystal- 
lizes out.  When  recrystallized  from  a  solu- 
tion of  ether  and  alrohol  it  separates  in  large 
rhombic  tables,  strongly  refracting,  and  having 
a  density  of  1'19.  It  has  an  aromatic.  odour, 
melts  at  43°,  volatilizes  at  ordinary  tempera- 


tures, very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  no  action 
on  vegetable  colours,  but  dissolves  in  acids, 
forming  soluble  and  crystallizablu  salts. 

thi  a  moth -al  dine,  *.  [Pref.  thi(o)-;Eng. 
met'lt^i/l),  and  uldiiu.\ 

Chen. :  CgHi2(CH:j)NTS2.  Formed  by  satu- 
rating aldehyde  with  methylamine,  and  tlien 
passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  into  it.  It  sepa- 
rates as  an  easily  decomposable  oil. 

thi-an-i-SO'-Ic,  o.  [Pref.  tfu(o>,  and  Eng. 
anhnic.}  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  antsoic  acid. 

thianisoic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C^H^O/SOs.  A  monobasic  acid 
containing  the  elements  of  anise-camphor  and 
sulphurous  acid.  Anethol  is  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  and  the  oil  produced  distilled. 
The  distillate  between  215^  and  24S3  is  left  in 
contact  with  acid  sodium  sulphite  and  alcohol, 
the  sodium  salt  crystallizing  out.  The  acid 
can  be  obtained  in  crystals  from  its  barium 
salt  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  has 
an  astringent  taste,  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  forms  cry  stall  i/able 
salts. 

thi  an  Is  61,  *.  [Pref.  thi(o)-,  and  Eng. 
an  isol.] 

Chem. :  C8H8SO  A  white  pulverulent  sub- 
stance formed  by  the  action  of  ammonium 
sulphide  on  anishydramide.  (Watts.) 

thi  bau  -di  a  (th  as  t),  s.  [Named  after 
Thicbaut,  secretary  to  the  Limui;uii  Society 
of  Paris.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Vacciniaceae,  chiefly  from 
Peru.  Leaves  leathery,  evergreen  ;  calyx  live- 
toothed;  corolla  Uibulose,  with  a  live-toothed 
limb  ;  stamens  ten,  anthers  two -horned. 
Wine  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  Thibaudia 
macrophylla,  and  an  aromatic  tincture,  used  as 
a  remedy  for  toothache,  from  T.  Quercine. 

Thl-h6t'  (th  as  t),  ».  [See  def.]  A  country 
in  Asia. 

Thlb'-ct  -an,  Thi-be'-ti-an  (Th  as  T,  ti 

us  sili),  u.    [Eng.  Thibet;  -an,  -inn.]  Tibetan. 

thi   ble,  *.     [A  variant  of  dibble  (q.v.).] 
1.  A  dibble.    (Prov.) 
*  2.  A  skimmer,  a  slice. 
3.  A  porridge-stick ;  a  stick  used  in  stirring 
broth,  porridge,  &c.    (Proc.) 

"  The  t'iiorc  ran  round  and  the  .  .  .  handfuls  of 
meal  fell  into  the  water."— A'.  Mroitte  :  Wtttaennf 
HeigkU,  ch.  xiii. 

thick,  thicke,  *  thikke,  a.,  adv.,  &  «. 
[A.S.  thicce;  cogn.  with  U.  Sax.  thikki;  Dut. 
dik;  leel.  thykk~r ;  O.  Icel.  thjbkkr,  thjokkr; 
Dan.  tyk;  Sw.  tjok,  tjock;  O.  H.  Ger.  diochi; 
Ger.  dick.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having   more  or  less  extent  measured 
round   the  suiface   in    the    direction    of   its 
breadth,  or  from  one  surlace  to  its  opposite  ; 
having  more  or  less  extent  in  circumference 
or  diameter.      Said    of-  solid  bodies  :  as,  a 
plank  three  inches  thick. 

2.  Having  greater  extent    or   depth    than 
usual  from  one. surface  to  its  opposite  ;  rela- 
tively of  great  circumference,  depth,  or  dia- 
meter ;    having    considerable    extent    when 
measured  all   round  in  the  direction  of  its 
breadth.    (Opposed  to  thin,  slender,  or  slim.) 

"  His  short  thick  neck." 

SSiaketp. :  Venui  t  Adonit,  627. 

3.  Dense,  inspissated  ;  having  great   con- 
sistence ;    containing  much   solid  matter  in 
suspension  or  solution  ;  not  thin. 

"  The  sea  fog  was  so  thick  that  no  land  could  be 
seen."— Macaway:  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

4.  Not  transparent  or  clear ;  turbid,  dark, 
misty. 

"  A  fountain  troubled,  muddy  .   .  .  thtrt." 

Shiikctp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

5.  Close  set  or  planted  ;  having  things  set 
closely  or  crowded  together ;  compact,  dense. 

"  A  mount  of  rough  ascent  and  thick  with  wood." 
Dri/den  :  Sigumonda  't  Ouitcardo.  102. 

6.  Dense,  impenetrable. 

"And  the  people  stood  afar  off,  and  Moses  drew 
near  unto  the  thick  darkness  where  God  was."— Exnd. 
xx.  21. 

7.  Coming  closely  together ;  following  each 
other  in  quick  succession. 

Nae  doubt  that  they  were  fain  o'  ither, 
." 
Ttea  Daft. 


8.  Without  proper  intervals  or  flexibility  of 
articulation  ;  indistinct :  as,  thick  speech. 

9.  Unable  to  articulate  properly  ;  speaking 
indistinctly. 

"  Brilliant  orators  and  play  wrights  would  be  ashamed 
to  lie  wen  t,,it-k  of  speech  :md  unsteady  of  gait"— 
Ditili/  Telegraph,  Feb.  21.  1887. 

*  10.  Dim,  indistinct,  weak,  defective. 

"My  sight  was  over  thick." 

Shu/Cti/j. :  Julita  Ccuar.  T.  8. 

11.  Mentally  or  morally  dull ;  stupid,  gross, 
crass. 

"His  wit's  as  thick  as  Tewkesbury  mustard,"— 
Shah*?.  :  2  Henry  I V^  U.  4. 

*  12.  Stupid. 

"I  omit  yourfWc*  errour  in  putting  iu>  difference 
between*  magistrate  and  a  king.' '—  Uayieard :  A  nnttr 
to  iMeman,  ch.  iv. 
13.  Deep,  heavy,  profound. 

"  Thirk  slumber  hangs  upon  mine  eyes." 

Shakes/j. :  Pericht,  T.  1. 

*  14.  Dull ;  not  acute,  sharp,  or  sensitive. 
(Applied  to  the  sense  of  hearing.) 

15.  Intimate,  very  friendly,  familiar.  (Culloq.) 
"  Newcome  and  I  are  not  very  thick  together."— 
Thtickeray  :  Newcomei,  ch.  xxiv. 

E.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  close  succession  one  after  the  other ; 
fast  or  close  together ;  thickly. 

"  The  neighbouring  plain  with  arm  is  cover'd  o'«r; 
The  vale  an  iron  harvest  seems  to  yield, 
Of  thick  sprung  lances  in  a  wavy  field  " 

Dryden  :  Auretigzebe,  i.  1. 

2.  Closely  :  as,  ground  set  thick  with  trees. 

3.  To  a  great  depth  or  to  a  greater  depth 
than  usual ;  deeply :  as,  land  covered  thick 
with  manure. 

4.  Without  proper  intervals  ;  indistinctly. 
"And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  luiide  his  blemish." 

Hhukesp.:  2  lienry  jr.,  ii.  3. 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  thickest  part ;  the  time  when  any- 
thing is  thickest. 

"  Achimetes  having  with  a  mine  suddenly  blown  up 
a  great  part  of  the  wall  of  the  Spanish  station,  m  the 
thu-k  of  the  dust  and  siuuak  presently  entered  .oil 
men."— KnoHes :  Hist,  of  lite  Turket. 

*  2.  A  thicket ;  a  close  bush. 

"  Dismounting  strait 
From  his  tall  steed,  he  rusht  into  the  <ft*c*." 

Kpeater:  F.  <J.,  II.  J.  SI 

3.  A  thick-headed,  slow,  or  stupid  fellow; 
a  blockhead,  a  dolt.  (Colloq.) 

"What  a  thii-k  I  was  to  cui*e\"—Hughet:  Tom 
Broum't  Xchooldagi,  pt  i,  ch.  viL 

If  (1)  Thick  and  thin : 

A.  As  sitbst.  :  Whatever  is  in  the  way  :  as, 
To  follow  through  thick  and  thin. 

B.  As  wlj. :  Reaay  to  go  through  thick  and 
thin  ;  thorough. 

"  We  again  see  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  thick-and- 
thin  adherents  of  the  neo-Freuch  technique."— St 
Jamet's  Gazette,  May  26,  1887. 

(2)  Thick-and-thin  block: 
Naiit. :  A  block  having  two  sheaves  of  un- 
equal size  in  the  same  plane  ;  a  fiddle-block. 

*  (3)  Thick  and  threefold :   In   quick   suc- 
cession. 

"  They  came  thick  and  threefold  for  a  time,  till  on* 
experienced  stager  discovered  the  plot"— i'  ft/rang*. 

*  thick-brained,  a.    Dull,  stupid. 

"  The  thick-ltrnin'd  audience  lively  to  awake. 
Till  with  shrill  claps  the  theatre  do  shake. 

Drayton:  Th    Heart. 

thick-coated,  a.  Having  a  thick,  com- 
pact, or  dense  coat  or  covering. 

*  thick  coining,  a.  Following  each  other 
in  quick  succession  ;  crowding. 

"She  is  troubled  with  thuk-cnming  fancies." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth.  V.  ft. 

*  thick-eyed,  o.    Having  dim  eyes  ;  de- 
fective in  vision. 

"  Thick-eyed  musing,  and  cursed  melancholy." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV..  ii.  ft, 

thick-footed  bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Vesperugo  pachypus,  from  Northern 
India,  Tenasserim,  the  Andaman  and  Philip- 
pine islands,  Java,  and  Sumatra.  It  is  about 
three  inches  long,  including  the  tail ;  fur 
bright  redtlish-brown  above,  paler  beneath. 
The  feet  are  furnished  with  circular  discs, 
probably  organs  of  adhesion,  analogous  to 
those  present  in  the  genus  Thyroptera  (q.v.). 

thick-grown,  a.    Dense. 

"  Under  the  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroud  o-.rselvet.' 
Shaki-tp. :  X  lienry  VI.,  lit  1. 

thick-head,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  stupid  fellow,  a  block- 
head, a  dolt. 

2.  Ornith. :  [PACHYCEPHALA]. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  *^n.  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pfit, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cab.  cure,  volte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  «  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  KW. 


thick-thief 
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thick-headed,  a. 

1.  i)ull,  stupid,  crass. 

*  2.  Having  ii  thick,  dense,  or  bushy  head. 
Thick-headed  Shrikes  :  [PACHYCKPHAHD.*:]. 

thick-knee,  «. 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  CEdicnemus  (q.v.),  and 
especially  (Edicnemui  crepitans.  [STONE-FLO- 

TKR.) 

"  Some  stoue  plovers,  or  thick-kneet,  sereu  in  num- 
ber. had  a  long  stirt  of  the  falcon."  —  .St  Janet  t 
toilette.  March  17.  1386.  p.  11. 

thick  -leaved,  a.  Dense;  closely  set 
With  leaves. 

"Through   Mct-leaved    branches,  from    the   dingle 
broke."  Laug/cUow  :  aunrite  on  (he  Uult. 

thick-legged  bats,  «.  pL 

Zriol.  :  Emballonuridie  ;  a  family  of  Micro- 
Chiroptera,  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  tmpic.il  and  sub-tropical  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  rarely  extending  north  or  south 
of  the  thirtieth  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
muzzle  is  obliquely  truncated,  and  the  tail 
either  perforates  the  interfeiuoral  membrane 
or  is  produced  far  lieyond  it.  The  famih  is 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  old  family 
Noctilionidae,  and  contains  two  sub-families  : 
Emballoiiurinse,  with  ten  genera,  arranged  in 
five  groups—  Furiae  (2),  Einliallonura*.  (5),  Di- 
clMuri  (1).  Noctiliones  (IX  and  Ithinopomata 
(1)  ;  and  Molossin*  (q.v.). 

thick-lipped,  a.    Having  thick  lips. 

"Coine  on,  you  thick-ltpp'd  slave.  I'll  bear  you  hence." 
Hhaketp.  :  Titui  Andronicut,  IT.  2. 

thick-lips,  s.  One  having  thick  lips  ;  a 
negro. 

*  thick-pleached,  a.  Thickly  or  closely 
Interwoven. 

"  The  prince  and  Count  Claudlo.  walking  In  a  thick- 
pleachnl  alley  in  my  orchard."—  Hhaketp.  :  Much  Ado 
About  Sotiun-j.  i.  •*. 

thick-ribbed,  a.  Having  strong  ribs; 
hence,  not  easily  broken  Uirough. 

"In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice." 

.•i.  aketp.  :  Meaturefor  Manure,  lu.  1. 

*  thick-sighted,  a.    Short-sighted,  pur- 
blind. 


•  thick  stuff,  --. 

Shipbnild.  :  A  name  given  to  all  plank  above 
four  inches  in  thickness. 

thick-tailed  galago,  *. 

Zool.  :  GaUigo  crassicauuatus,  from  southern 
tropical  Africa.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
domestic  cat,  with  brown  fur,  and  a  great 
bushy  tail,  three  or  four  inches  longer  than 
the  body. 

thick-tailed  opossum,  «. 

ZooL  :  Didelphys  crass  icaudat  us,  from  Brazil 
ami  Paraguay,  ranging  southwards  to  the 
River  Plate.  It  has  no  marsupial  pouch,  but 
vestiges  of  it  remain  in  the  folds  of  skin  with 
which  the  six  mammae  are  covered. 

•  thick,  v.t.  &  i.    [THICK,  a.] 

A.  Tram.  :  To  make  thick  ;  to  thicken,  to 
inspissate. 

••  Thought*  that  would  thick  my  blood." 

Uluikcsp.  :  Winter  t  Tale.  L  1 

B.  Intrant.  ;  To  become  thick  or  thicken. 

"  But  we,  the  welkin  iKirki  ajKice." 

Sixnur  :  Shepheardt  Calender  ;  March. 

thick'  en,  v.  i.  ft  t.    [  IceL  thykkna  =  to  become 
thick  ;  A.S.  thiecian  =  to  make  thick.] 

A.  Intrant.  :   To   become  thick   or   more 
thick  in  any  of  its  senses,  as— 

(1)  To  be  inspissated,  consolidated,  or  co- 
agulated. 

(2)  To  become  dose  or  more  close  or  nume- 
rous ;  to  press,  to  crowd  ;  hence,  to  become 
more  animated. 

"  On  heaps  the  Oreelu  ;  on  heap*  the  Trojans  bled  ; 
And  thickening  round  them,  line  the  hills  of  deed." 
I'ope:  Homer;  Iliad  xvll  417. 

•  (3)  To  become  dense,  dark,  misty,  or  the 
like. 

"The  weather  still  thickening.  and   preventing  • 
nearer  am,r.«ch  to  the  UuuY  -Coo*  .-  Third  1'o^age, 

•  (4)  To  become  dark  or  obscure. 

"  Thy  lustre  UMctau 
When  he  iMnei  bjr." 

Shtiknp.  :  Antony  t  Cljopatra,  U.  *. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  make  thick  or  thicker,  in 
any  of  its  senses,  an  — 

(1)  To  make  dense  ;  to  make  close  ;  to  fill 
up  the  interstices  of:  as,  To  thicken  cloth. 


(2)  To  inspissate. 

"  Mix  ii  »  Kii  ihickmrd  Juice  of  sodden  wines." 
Drgdtn:  Viryil ;  Ueoryic  iv.  887. 

*  (3)  To  in  ike  frequent  or  more  frequent : 
as,  To  thicken  Mows. 

*  (4)  To  strengthen  or  confirm. 

"  This  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs.' 

Shaketp. :  Othnl.o.  ill.  S. 

thick7 -en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [THICKEN.) 
A.  &  B.  As.  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  thick  or  thicker  ;  the 
state  of  becoming  thick  or  thicker. 

2.  Something  put  into  or  applied  to  a  liquid 
mass  or  substauce  to  make  it  thicker. 

"  They  let  it  reuiaiue  within  mortars  in  the  son. 
and  there  take  the  thickening ;  and  so  at  length  reduce 
it  into  certain  tr./chischs,  and  reserve  them  for  use." 
— P.  Bolhtnd :  Pliny,  bk.  xxiv.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Calico-print.  :  Paste  which  contains  the 
mordant  or  dye,  in  some  cases,  and  forming  a 
vehicle  therefor. 

thickening-layers,  *.  pi. 

Bot. :  Various  layers  deposited  in  the 
primary  cell-wall  of  a  plant  at  an  early  period 
of  its  growth.  (Thome.) 

thickening-ring,  s. 

Bot. :  A  ring  formed  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark  of  trees  characterized  by  the  forma- 
tion of  annual  rings.  (Thome.) 

thick'-et,  s.    [A.S.  thiccet.]    A  wood  or  col- 
lection of  trees  set  closely  together. 

"  The  wilderness  is  theirs,  with  all  its  caves, 
Its  ho' low  glen-,  its  thick'ti,  and  its  j  laius, 
Unvisited  by  mail."  Coaper :  Talk.  vi.  401. 

*thlck'-$t-ty,  o.  [Eng.  thicket;  -y.]  Abound- 
ing in  thickets. 

thick'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  thick,  a. ;  -ish.]    Some- 
what thick. 

thick'-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  thick,  a. ;  -I;/.] 

1.  In  a  thick  manner  ;  to  a  great  depth. 

"  Mending  cracked  receivers,  having  thief  y  overlaid 
them  with  diachylon,  we  could  not  perceive  leak*."— 
Boyle. 

2.  Closely,  densely,  compactly. 

"Lofty  hills  all  thick's/ clothed  with  wood.'— Coot t 
First  l-oynge.  b*.  iii..  ch.  ii. 

3.  In  close  succession  ;  rapidly. 

"  So  that  your  sins  no  leisure  him  afford 
To  think  on  mercy,  they  so  thickly  throng.'' 

l>,  clyton :  A'oah't  flood, 

thick    ness,  *.     [A.S.  thi,-nes.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
thick  iu  any  of  the  senses  of  the  word,  as-  • 

L  The  extent  of  a  body  from  side  to  side 
or  from  a  surface  to  its  opposite. 

"  Nor  indeed  can  a  thought  be  conceived,  to  be  of 
such  a  length,  breadth,  ami  tiiicknru.  or  to  be  hewed 
and  sliced  out,  into  ninny  pieces,  all  which  laid  to- 
gether, as  so  many  small  chips  thereof,  would  make 
up  again  the  emircness  of  that  whole  thought."— Cud- 
tmrlh  :  InteU.  Si/Hem,  p.  760. 

2.  Depth. 

"  Tl i iii  a  foundation  will  he  laid  for  it  [salt]  to  accn- 
mulate  to  :iu,  tiitckneu  by  f.-.l  i  of  mow,  without  Its 
being  at  all  necessary  for  the  wn  water  to  freeze." — 
Cook:  liecond  Toy  uje.  b.;.  iv.,  cii.  viL 

3.  Deuseucss,  density,  consistence,  spissi- 
tude. 

"  Diseases,  imagined  to  come  from  the  thtcknea  of 
blood,  come  often  from  the  contrary  cause."— Arbuth- 
mot :  On  Aliment*. 

4.  The  state  of  being  close,  dense,  or  im- 
peivious. 

"  The  banks  of  the  river  and  the  thickneu  of  the 
•hides  drew  into  tiiem  all  the  birds  of  the  country."— 
Aduiton. 

6,  Closeness  of  the  parts  ;  the  state  of  being 
crowded,  close,  or  near :  as,  the  thickneu  of 
trees  in  a  wood. 

6.  Fogginess,    mistiness,    or   darkness   of 
weather;  fog. 

"  Praying  for  the  Mrkntu  to  settle  away  that  some 
blessed  j. lint-boat  may  heave  lu  si^ht."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Dec.  ::,  1886. 

7.  Dulness  of  the  sense  of  seeing  or  hear- 
ing ;  d ulncss  of  wit ;  want  of  sharpness  or 
tcuteness. 

"  What  you  write  is  printed  In  large  letters  ;  other- 
wise, butwecu  the  weakness  of  my  eyes  and  ikickiiett 
of  my  hearing,  1  should  low  the  gieatest  pleasure." — 
Btci/t. 

8.  Want  of  due  distinction  of  syllables  or 
of  good  articulation  ;   indistinctness  or  con- 
fusion of  utterance :  as,  thickness  of  speech. 

IL  Foundry :  That  application  of  loam  in 
loam-moulding  which  represent*  the  metal, 
ati'l  which  is  afterwards  knocked  away  to 
leave  njmce  for  the  Kime. 


thick  -ness-ing,  s.    [Eng.  thickness ;  -ing.} 

Wood-work. :  Reducing  boards,  or  pieces  to 
an  even  thickness  ready  for  dressing  to  shape. 

thick'-set,  a.  &  s.     [Eug.  thick,  and  set.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Planted  or  set  close. 

"  His  eyelnll*  glare  with  fire,  suffused  with  blood. 
His  neck  shouts  up  a  thi-kset  tnorny  wood." 

bidden :  Mfleager  t  Atalanta. 

2.  Having  a  short,  thick  body  ;  thick,  stout, 
stumpy. 

B.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  close,  thick  hedge. 

2.  Very  thick  or  dense  underwood  ;  scrub- 
bush. 

n.  Fabric :  A  stout,  twilled,  napped,  cotton 
cloth  ;  a  kind  of  fustian. 

thick  -skin,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  thick,  and  skin.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  stolid,  coarse,  gross  person ; 
one  who  is  not  easily  moved  by  taunts,  re- 
proaches, ridicule,  or  the  like  ;  a  person  with 
little  or  no  feeling  ;  a  blockhead. 

"What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor?  what,  thickskinl 
speak,  breathe,  di:;cuss  ;  brict.  short,  quick,  snap."— 
Shuketp.  :  Merry  H'ioet  of  H'iiidtor,  iv.  s. 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  THICKSKINNED,  2. 

"  Nor  can  I  hide  to  pen  some  hungry  scene 
For  thicktkin  ears,  aud  uudiscerniiiK  ej  i.e." 

l!l>.  Hall :  Satiret.  i. 

thick  skinned,  a.    [Eng.  thick,  and  skinned.] 

1.  Lit. :  Hiiving  a  thick  skin  or  rind  :  as,  a 
thickskinned  orange. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  easily  moved  or  irritated  by 
taunts,  reproaches,  ridicule,  or  the  like;  dull, 
insensible,  stolid. 

thick   skull,  s.    [Eng.  thick,  and  skuU.]    A 
dull,  stupid  person  ;  a  blockhead. 

thlck'-skulled,  a.    [Eng.  thick,  and  skulled.] 
Dull,  stupid  ;  slow  to  learn  ;  blockish. 

"  Pleas'd  to  hear  their  thicktl.uileil  Judges  cry, 
Well  rnoVd.  I"  tirydnt  :  Peniui.  i.  16*. 

*  thick-sprung,  o.  [Eng.  thick,  and  spi-ung.] 

Sprung  up  thick  or  close  together. 

*thick'-&  a.    [Eng.  thick;  -y.]   Thick,  dense. 

"  It  was  a  very  thick*  sha<le." 

(ireene,  iu  Mourning  Garment. 

*  thld-er,  adv.    [THITHKR.J 

*  thld-er-ward,  adv.    [THITHERWARD.] 

thief,  '  theef,  '  thefe,  *theof  (pi.  *  theivet, 
*  thenves,  *  thevis,  tlueves),  s.  [A.S.  tlteo/  (\i\. 
theofas);  cogn.  with  Dut.  die/;  Icel.  thjofr; 
Dan.  tya;  Sw.  tottf;  O.  H.  Ger.  diup;  GOT. 
dieu;  Uoth.  thiubs.] 
L  Ordinary  language  : 
1.  One  who  steals  or  is  guilty  of  theft  ;  one 
who  takes  the  goods  or  personal  property  of 
another  without  his  knowledge  or  consent, 
and  without  any  intention  of  returning  it  ; 
one  who  deprives  another  of  property  secretly 
or  without  open  force,  as  opposed  to  a  roliber, 
who  uses  open  force  or  violence. 

"  I  must  bear  my  testimony,  that  the  people  of  this 

country  [Otabd'<s)J  of  all  ranks,  men  and  women,  are 

the  aimntest  :*i>«-j  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."— 

Coo* .'  r'irtt  I  oyagt,  bk.  ', .  ch.  x. 

If   In  tJ.e  times  of  Queen   Elizabeth   and 

James  I.  no  such  shr.rp  distinction  uat.  niadu 

as  we  now  d-.aw  between  a  rolilier  and  a  thief. 

In  Matt.  sxi.   13,  xxvi.  65 ;    Murk    xiv.  48, 

Lnke  z.  ';o.  &c.,  the  translation  should  liavo 

l>een  rol/lx-j  instead  of  thief,  and  the  i>eiiiieiic 

tl.i.-f  (cf.   Mutt  xxvii.  38-44,  and  Luke  xxiii. 

t»fi-4?  o'  the  A.V.)  crucified  with  Jesus  should 

bdve  1^-eii  designated  the  penitent  roblier. 

3-  Uued  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  applied 
A&pjcially  to  a  person  guilty  of  cunnii'^,  de- 
cj.cful,  or  secret  actions. 

"  Acgelo  Is  an  ad:ilteroos  thtff* 

Bliokrtp.  :  K»atn-«Jar  Mraturt,  w. 

3.  An  excrescence  or  waster  m  a  caudle. 
(flolloq.) 

"  Their  burning  lamps  the  storm  ensuing  show, 
Th'  oil  sparkles,  thiefet  about  the  snuff  do  grow." 
Mag  •   MrgU ;  Oeorgic  L 

IL  Bot. :  Rubusfrutieosni.    (Brit.  &  ll'tll.) 

thief-catcher,  *.  One  who  catchca 
'.lii.-vt  ri  ;  one  whose  business  or  profession  is 
to  bring  thieves  to  justice. 

*  thief-leader,  «.    A  thief-catcher. 

"  A  wolf  pained  hy  as  the  thtrf-leadtri  were  dragging 
a  fox  to  •xactuluii.  —  L'ldtrunge. 

'  thief-stolen,  a.  Stolen  by  a  thief  or 
thieves,  (.ilutkesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  7.) 


boil,  btffc ;  polit,  Jolt-1 ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  w ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zJaun.    -cioua,  -uous,  -t  oua  -  shuo.    -ble,  -<Uc,  &c  =  bel,  oei. 
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thiefly— thin 


•  thief-taker,  *.    A  thief-catcher. 

thief  tube.  s.  A  tube  for  withdrawing 
sain  pies  of  liquids  from  casks,  &e. ;  a  ttuuipling- 
tube. 

•thief '-ly,  *theefe-ly,  ado.     [Eng.  thief; 

•ly.]    Likeatliief. 

••  And  iu  the  night  full  theefetn  gun  he  stalke. 
Wheu  every  wiybt  was  to  hli  reste  brought?1 

I'hanrfr:  Lucioc*  of  Ham*. 

•  thief -t8-OUS,  a.     [Eng.    thief;    -teous.] 
Thievish. 

*  thief'- te-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thiefteous  ;  -ly.] 
Thievishly. 

"  Came  thirflroutly  to  snatch  away  some  of  my 
lardons."—  Vrqukart:  ISabtlai*.  bk.  it,  eh.  xlr. 

thl-ersch'-Ite  (or  th  as  t),  s.  [After  F.  von 
Thiersch,  the  iliscoverer ;  suff.  -ite  (A/"iw.).] 

A/in. :  A  mineral  substance  occurring  as  an 
encrustation  on  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon, 
Athens.  Stated  to  be  an  oxalate  of  lime  origi- 
nating from  the  action  of  vegetation  on  the 
mar  Me. 

thic  thai   dine.    *.      [Pref.   tfkt(o)-;    Eng. 

tthdfl),  alil(ehiidt'),  and  sut)'.  -int.] 

Chem.:  CeHi^CjH^NSjj.  Prepared  from 
ethylamine  in  the  same  way  as  thiaiuethaldiiie, 
Has  nut  beun  obtained  pure. 

thief -sie  (th  as  t),  *.    [Native  name.]          * 

1.  Bot. :  MelanorrhoM  usitatissima. 

2.  Chen. :  A  resinous  substance  used  as  a 
Tarnish  by  the   Burmese.      It  exudes  from 
Uelanorrlnea  usitatissima,  in  the  form  of  a 
very  viscid,  light-brown   liquid.     The   main 
portion    is  soluble    in   alcohol,  and   is  very 
tenacious.     The  remaining  portion  is  insol- 
uble in  alcohol,  but  partly  soluble  in  ether, 
and  changes,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  to  a  deep 
black  and  nearly  solid  substance. 

thieve,  i'.i.  &  t.     [A.S.  getheofian.] 

A.  Intraiis. :  To  steal ;  to  practise  theft. 

*'  Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey, 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  mb  ou  broad  highway." 
Thnmtan :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  t  18. 

•B.  Trans. :  To  take  by  theft ;  to  steaL 

"  Could  this  Hugult 

Who  prayed  thy  presence  with  so  fierce  a  fervour 
Have  Aliened  the  scroll."       Lytton  :  Richelieu,  v.  U. 

thieve'-less,  a.  [Scotch  thieve  =  thew  (q.v.) ; 
-less.]  Cold,  dry,  ungracious,  bitter,  (spoken 
of  a  person's  demeanour.) 

"  Wi'  thievelea  sneer  to  see  each  modish  mien 
He.  down  the  water,  gies  him  thus  guid  e'en." 

Burnt:  BrigtofAyr. 

thieV-er-y,   *theev-er-y,  *thev-er-y, 

t,    [Eng.  thieve;  -ry.] 
L  The  act  or  practice  of  thieving  ;  theft. 

"  For  in  hospitality,  as  in  thievery,  the  Gaelic 
marauders  rivalled  thj  Bedouius."— Jtacaulay :  Hiu. 
£ng.,  cli.  xviit 

2.  That  which  is  stolen. 
"  Injurious  Time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste, 
Cnuna  hi*  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how." 
Shakes?. :  TroUui  t  Creaida,  iv.  4. 

thieves,  s.  pi.    [THIEF.] 

thieves'  Latin,  *.  A  jargon  used  by 
thieves;  the  cant  or  slang  used  entirely,  or 
almost  peculiar  to,  thieves. 

*  thieves'  vinegar,  ».  A  kind  of  vinegar 
made  by  digesting  rosemary  tops,  sage-leaves, 
Ac.,  in  vinegar,  anciently  believed  to  be  an 
antidote  against  the  plague.    It  derived  its 
name  and  popularity  from  the  story  that  four 
thieves  who  plundered  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
during  the  plague  ascribed  their  impunity  to 
this  preparation. 

thiev  ish,  *  theev  ish,    *  thev-ish,  a. 

[Eng.  thief;  -ish,.] 

L  Given  to  stealing ;  addicted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  theft. 

"The  name  of  the  Ladrones  commemorates  the  losses 
of  Magalhaen's  crew  from  the  tliieeatt  propensities  of 
the  natives/— Taylor :  Words  *  rtacei  fed.  1878),  ch.  ti. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  theft :  as,  a 
thievish  practice. 

*3.  Given  to,  characterised  by,  or  accom- 
panied with  robber}'. 

"  With  a  base  and  boist'rous  sword  enforce 
A  thieaith  living  on  the  common  road." 

Shaketp. :  Ai  You  LUx  It,  i\.  S. 

4,  Frequented  or  infested  by  thieves  or 
robbers. 

"  Walk  In  thifvith  ways." 

Shakeip.  :  Rimeo  *  Juliet.  Iv.  1. 

6.  Acting  or  working  by  stealth  ;  sly,  secret. 

"  (Jorrnption's  thi'viih  art*. 
And  ruffian  force,  began  to  sap  the  mounds 
And  majesty  of  laws."    Thornton  :  Liberty,  iii.  399. 


thieV-Ish-ly,  *thiev-ish-lye,od».  [Eng. 
thievish  ;  -ly.  ]  In  a  a  thievish  manner ;  like  a 
tnief;  by  theft  (Cowper:  Task,  v.  67.) 

thiev'-Ish  ness,  s.  [Eng.  thievish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  thievish. 

thlg,  v.  t.  4  t.  [Icel.  thig,  thiggja  •=  to  get,  to 
receive,  to  accept,  to  receive  hospitality  for 
a  night ;  Dan.  tigge  =  to  beg ;  tigger  =  a 
beggar ;  A.S.  thicgan,  thigan  =  to  get,  to 
receive.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  ask.  to  beg,  to  supplicate. 
(Scotch.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  go  about  receiving  supply 
or  aid  from  neighbours,  &c.    (Scotch.) 

"  Lang-legged  Uielaud  gillies  that  will  neither 
worn  uor  want,  and  maun  gang  thit/ying  and  suiinimt 
about  ou  tiu-ir  acquaintances."  —  ,s<wt :  Rub  Kay, 
eh.  xxri. 

thig  ger,  s.  [Eng.  thig;  -er.]  One  who 
tliigs ;  a  beggar ;  especially  one  who  solicits 
a  gift  or  assistance  in  food  or  money,  not  on 
the  footing  of  an  absolute  mendicant  pauper, 
but  as  one  in  a  temporary  strait,  having 
claim  on  the  liberality  of  others. 

thigh  (gh  silent),   'theigh,  *  thih.  »thi, 
*the,  *thy,  *thye,  s.    [A.S.  tteoh,  thed; 
cogn.  with  Out.  dij ;  Icel.  thjo  =  thigh,  rump; 
O.  H.  Ger.  deoh,  theoh;  M.  H.  Ger.  diech,  die.] 
The  thick,  tleshy  portion  of  the  l«g  between  the 
knee  ami  the  trunk.    (Used  generally  of  man.) 
"  Onesiums  far'd  worse,  prepar'd  to  fly  ; 
The  i.ual  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh," 

Urydm:  Ovid;  Metamorphuiel  vlii. 

thigh-bone,  s. 

Aiiat. :  The  femur,  the  largest  bone  in  the 
skeleton,  situated  between  the  os  innomi- 
nutum  and  the  tibia.  In  the  erect  position  of 
the  body  it  inclines  inwards,  and  slightly 
backwards  as  it  descends.  At  its  superior 
extremity  is  its  neck ;  its  shaft  terminates 
beneath  in  two  condyles,  united  anteriorly, 
but  separated  posteriorly  by  a  deep  intercon- 
dylar  fossa  or  notch.  [TROCHANTER.] 

"  The  spade  of  the  gardener  has  struck  upon  many 
skulls  and  thigh-bonet  at  a  short  distance  beneath  the 
tun  and  flowers." — MacatUay :  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*  thigh-borne,  n.  An  epithet  applied  to 
Bacchus  from  his  having  been  enclosed  in  the 
thigh  of  Zeus,  after  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Semele. 

The  thigh-borne  bastard  of  the  thund'rlng  love." 

J.  Taylor :  Bacchus  <t  A  polio. 

thigh-mouthed  Crustacea,  s.  pi. 

Zool  :  The  Merostomata  (q.v.). 

•thilk,  *  thilke,  pron.  or  a.  [A.S.  thylc,  for 
'thylic,  from  th$,  instrumental  case  of  se,  se6, 
that  [THAT],  and  lie  —  like(q. v.).]  That,  that 
same. 

"  I  love  thilk  lass:  alas,  why  do  I  love  ? 
She  deigns  not  my  good  will,  but  doth  reprove." 
Spenser :  Shepheards  Calender  ;  Jan. 

thfll,  'thille,  *thylle,  s.  [A.S.  thitte  =  * 
slip  of  wood,  a  trencher;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
thUja  —  a  plank,  planking ;  M.  H.  Ger.  dille ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  di/ld,  tliili;  Ger.  diele=  a  board, 
a  plank ;  Icel.  tliili  =  a  wainscot,  a  plank ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  dil,  dilo  =  a  plank.] 

1.  Vehicles :  A  shaft ;  one  of  the  two  side- 
pieces  by   whic.h  one    horse  is  hitched  to  a 
vehicle.    (Written  also  fill.) 

"  More  easily  a  waggon  may  be  drawn  In  rough  ways 
If  the  fore  wheels  were  as  high  as  tho  hinder  wheels, 
and  if  the  thillt  were  fixed  under  theaxis."— Mortimer: 
Butbandry. 

2.  Mining :  The  floor  of  the  mine. 

thill-coupling,  s.  A  device  for  fastening 
the  shafts  to  the  fore-axle. 

thill-horse,  s.  The  same  as  THILLER 
(q.v.).  (Written  also  fill-horse). 

"  Thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dohbln, 
my  thill-horse,  has  on  h'»  tail."— ShaJcetp. :  Menha.nl 
of  Venter,  v.  i. 

thill-jack,  s.  A  tool  foi  attaching  the 
thills  of  a  carriage  to  the  clips  of  the  axle. 

thill-tug,  s.  A  leather  loop  depending 
from  the  harness  saddle  to  hold  the  shaft  of  a 
carriage. 

thflT-er,  ».  [Eng.  thill;  -er.]  The  horse 
which  goes  between  the  thills  or  shafts,  and 
supports  them.  (Written  also  filler.) 

"  Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whitleather.  and  nail. 
With  collars  and  harness,  for  thiller  and  all." 

Tuuer-  Husbandry. 

thim  ble,  *  thim  -  bell,  «  thim  -  bil, 
"thym-byl,  *.  [A.S.  thymel  =  a  thumb- 
stall,  from  (MMM  ae*  thumb.] 

1.  Needlework:   A  metallic  cap  or  sheath 


used  to  protect  the  end  of  the  finger  in  sewing. 

Seamstresses  use  a  thimble  having  a  rounded 

end  with  numerous  small  pits  or  indentations. 

Those  used  by  tailors  are  open  at  the  end. 

"  The  first,  a  travelling  tailor,  who  by  the  mystery 
of  his  needle  and  thimhle  had  survey'd  the  fashions  at 
the  French  and  English."— tlnaum.  iflet. :  fair  Maid 
of  the  Inn. 

2.  Bot. :  (1)  Digitalis  purpurea;  (2)  Silent 
maritima. 

3.  Build. :  A  sleeve  around  a  stove-pip* 
when  it  passes  through  a  wall  or  ceiling. 

4.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  sleeve  or  tube  through  which  a  bolt 
passes,  aud  which  may  act  as  a  stay. 

(2)  A  ferrule  to  expand  a  tube  ;  specifically, 
a  ferrule  for  boiler-tubes. 

5.  Naut.  :  An  iron  ring  having  an  exterior 
groove  worked  into  a  rope  or  sail,   for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  another  rope  or  a  lanyard ; 
a  large  eyelet. 

thimble-berry,  s. 

Sot. :  (1)  A  kind  of  black  raspberry,  Rubut 
occidentalis,  common  in  America;  (2)  JJ. 
spectabilis;  (3)  R.  nutkanus. 

thimble-case,  s.  A  case  for  holding  a 
thimble  or  thimbles. 

thimble-coupling,  s. 

Moxh,. :  A  kind  of  permanent  coupling,  of 
which  the  coupling-box  consists  of  a  plain 
ring  of  metal,  supposed  to  resemble  a  tailor's 
thimble,  bored  to  n't  the  two  connected  ends 
of  the  shafts.  The  connection  is  secured 
by  pins  passed  through  the  ends  of  the 
shafts  and  thimble,  or  by  a  parallel  key  or 
feather  bedded  in  the  boss  ends  of  the  shafts, 
and  let  into  a  corresponding  groove  in  the 
thimble.  Called  also  pump-coupling  or  ring- 
coupling. 

thimble-eye,  *. 

Naut. :  An  eye  in  a  plate  through  which  a 
rope  is  rove  without  a  sheave. 

thimble-Joint,  s.  A  sleeve-joint,  with 
an  interior  packing  to  keep  the  joints  of  pipe* 
tight  during  expansion  and  contraction. 

thimble-rig,  s.  A  sleight-of-hand  trick, 
performed  by  means  of  three  thimbles  and  a 
pea.  The  i>ea  being  placed  on  a  table  and 
covered  with  one  of  the  thimbles,  the  per- 
former proceeds  to  shift  the  thimbles,  covering 
the  pea  now  with  one,  now  with  another,  and 
offers  to  bet  any  bystander  that  no  one  can 
tell  under  which  thimble  the  pea  is.  The 
person  betting  is  seldom  allowed  to  win,  the 
pea  being  abstracted  by  sleight  of  hand. 

thimble -rig,  v.t.  or  t.  To  cheat  by 
means  of  thimble-rigging. 

thimble-rigger,  s.  One  who  practises 
the  trick  of  thimble-rig  ;  a  trickster. 

"  Thimble-riggers  abounded,  and  their  tables  were 
surrounded  by '  bonnets.'  "—naily  Telegraph,  March  16, 

1887. 

thimble-rigging,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Practising  the  tricks  of  a  thim- 
ble-rigger. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  acts  or  tricks  of  a  thimble- 
rigger. 

thimble-skein,  & 

Vehicles :  A  sleeve  over  the  arm  of  a  waggon- 
axle  ;  distinguished  from  a  strap-skein,  which 
is  simply  a  flat  iron  strip  let  into  the  wood  of 
the  axle-arm  to  take  the  wear  from  the  wood. 

thimble-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Rudbcckia;  so  named  from 
the  shape  of  the  receptacle. 

thim '-ble- ful,  s.  [Eng.  thimble,  and  full.] 
As  much  as  may  be  contained  in  a  thimble; 
hence,  any  very  small  quantity. 

"  Had  the  credit  of  suggesting  the  addition  of  • 
thimbleful  of  Veuve  Clicquot.'  —  DaMy  TelefratA, 
Sept.  11,  1886. 

*  thime  (th  as  t),  s.    [THYME.) 

thin,  *  thinne,  *  thunne,  *  thynne,  a.  ft 

adv.  [A.S.  thynne;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dun; 
Icel.  thuimr ;  Dan.  tynd :  Sw.  tunn ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  dunni ;  Ger.  diinn ;  Welsh  teneu ;  Gael. 
&  Irish  tana;  Lat.  tennis;  Gr.  ravam  (tanaos); 
Sansc.  tana.  From  the  root  tan-  =  to  stretch, 
seen  in  Lat.  teredo  — to  stretch  ;  A.S.  Athenian; 
Gr.  rtivia  (teino) ;  Eng.  tenuity,  attenuate,  &c.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Literally : 

1.  Having  little  thickness  or  extent  from 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    n,  ot  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 
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one  surface  to  its  opposite ;  slim :  as,  thin 
paper,  a  thin  board,  &c, 

2.  Rare ;  not  dense.    (Used  of  the  air  and 
ae'riform  fluids.) 

"  Melted  iuto  air,  thin  air." 

Shulieti>  :  Tempett.  iv.  1. 

3.  Not  sufficient  for  a  covering  :  easily  seen 
through ;  flimsy. 

"  Tiii«  distinction  Is  a  metaphysical  nothing,  and  Is 
brought  only  to  auiuse  HI-MI  that  have  not  leisure  to 
consider.  And  he  that  nays  one.  says  the  other ;  or  as 
bad,  under HfAinnnd  traLsparent  cover."— Bp.  Taylor: 
Uiuuutirefr-m  Poperj.  bk.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  i  6, 

4.  Deficient  in  such  ingredient  as  gives  body 
or  substance  ;  not  inspissated  ;  not  contain- 
ing much  solid  matter  in  solution  or  suspen- 
sion ;  deficient  iu  body. 

"  To  wanu  new  milk,  pour  any  alkali ;  the  liquor 
will  remain  xt  rest,  though  it  appear  somewhat 
thinner."—  Arbutlmot. 

5.  Not  close  ;  not  crowded  together  so  as  to 
fill  the  space  ;  not  having  the  individuals  of 
•which  the  thing  is  composed  close,  compact, 
or  dense. 

"  Early  sowing  and  thin  seeding  are  among  the  best 
mean*  for  securing  that  desirable  end."— Daily  Tele- 
graph,  Oct.  5.  ls-5. 

6.  Not  crowded  or  well  filled  ;  not  full. 

"  Fcrrara  Is  very  large,  bat  extremely  thin  ot 
people."— Add/ton:  On  Italy. 

7.  Slim,  slender  ;  not  fat  or  stout. 

"My  face  so  thin  "  Shakeip. :  King  John,  i. 

8.  Not  full  or  full-grown. 

••Seven  thin  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind."— 
aeti'-iit  xli.  6. 

*  9.  Scanty,  small,  poor. 

"  A  thin  and  slender  pittance." 

Hhiikeip. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Iv.  4. 

10.  Faint,  feeble,  slight,  meagre ;  destitute 
of  volume  or  fulness.  (Said  of  sound.) 

IL  Fig. :  Flimsy,  unsatisfactory  :  as,  The 
excuse  was  rattier  thin.  Used  also  of  literary 
wot  k  of  a  poor  quality. 

B.  At  adv. :  Not  thickly  or  closely ;  thinly, 
•catteredly,  scantily.  (See  the  compounds.) 

If  Thin  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the 
meanings  being  in  most  cases  sufficiently 
obvious  :  as,  thin-faced,  (bin-peopled,  &c. 

thin-Clad,  a.    Slightly  or  scantily  clad. 

*  thin  gut,  s.     A  starveling. 

thin-set,  a.  Planted  thinly ;  not  thick- 
set. 

••  Thin-ttt  with  palm, 
And  olive  rarely  interspers  d.     /.  PhUipi :  Certalia. 

'thin-sheeted,  o.  Wearing  or  covered 
with  thin  sheets. 

••  All  hail,  M.P.  i  from  whose  Internal  brain 
Thin-thfet'-d  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  tain.' 

Byron  :  Enflith  Bardi  t  scotch  lienirwen. 

thin  skinned,  a.  Having  a  thin  skin ; 
hence,  tig.,  unduly  sensitive,  easily  offended 
or  irritated. 

*  thin-spun,  a.    Spun  to  thinness  or  fine- 
ness ;  fine-spun,  thin,  delicate. 

••  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears. 
And  sliU  the  thin  tpua  life."    Milton:  Lycidat,  76. 

thin,  v.t.  Si  i.     [THIN,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  thin  or  less  thick ;  to  attenuate ; 
to  make  slender  or  lean. 

"  The  serum  of  the  blood  is  neither  acid  nor  alka. 
line;  oil  uf  vltrlul  thickens,  and  oil  of  tartar  than  It 
•  llMe."—Arbulhw-t. 

2.  To  make  less  crowded,  close,  or  numer- 
ous ;  to  diminish  the  number  of;  to  reduce  in 
nu'iilieis.    (Often  used  with  out :  as,  To  thin 
out  •  forest.) 

"  If  those  secU  were  to  be  thinnni  by  a  Urge  de- 
lation."— JtacaHla* :  BM.  ling.,  ch.  xl. 

3.  To  attenuate ;  to  rarefy ;  to  make  less 
dense  ;  as,  To  thin  the  air. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  diminish  in  thickness;  to 
become  thin  or  thinner ;  to  waste  away. 

•"  Often  with  away  or  out :  as  geological 
strata  are  staid  to  (Am  out  when  they  gradu- 
ally diminish  in  thickness  till  they  disappear. 

"  Their  checks  with  thin  or  droop." 

Itu  Bviutiful  Lady. 

fhine,  *  thin,  culj.  or  pron.  [A.S.  dhin.  poss. 
pron.  declined  like  an  adjective  ;  derived  from 
dhin,  genit.  case  of  dhu  =  tliou  (q.v.).  Cogn. 
with  Icel.  Minn,  thin,  thitt,  from  thin,  genit. 
of  thu. ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  <lin  ;  Ocr.  (//in,  from 
deiner,  genit.  of  du  ;  Goth,  thrint,  from  thrina, 
genit.  of  thu.  In  Mid.  Eug.  thin  was  declined, 
genit.  thinea,  dat.  thine,  noin.  nnd  accus.  pL 
thine;  by  loss  of  n  came  Mid.  En«.  I  hi  = 
Enz.  My.  Tin;  n  was  commonly  retained  be- 
rore  a  vowel  and  when  the  pronoun  followed 


the  substantive.]  Thy ;  belonging  to  tl-.ee  ; 
being  the  proj>erty  of  thee  ;  relating  to  tliee. 
Like  thuu,  thine  is  now  seldom  used  except  in 
pot-try,  solemn  discourses,  or  the  language  of 
the  Quakers.  Thine  is  the  form  generally 
used  before  a  vowel,  thy  taking  its  place  lie- 
fore  consonants ;  but  this  use  is  not  strictly 
adhered  to,  many  writers  using  both  forms 
before  vowels,  but  thine  is  always  used  if  it 
follows  the  noun.  Like  hers,  ours,  yours, 
mine,  his,  theirs,  thine  is  used  absolutely  or 
independently — that  is,  without  the  noun  to 
which  it  belongs—and  serves  either  as  a 
nominative  or  objective  or  predicate :  as, 
Thine  are  poor,  Give  me  thine,  That  house  is 
thine. 

"  Give  every  man  thine  ear  but  few  thy  voice." 

ShuJuip. :  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

thing,  *  thyng,  ».  [A.S.  thing  =  a  cause, 
sake,  office,  reason,  council  ;  cogn.  with  Uut. 
ding;  Icel.  thing  =  a  thing  ...  a  meeting; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  (1113;  O.  H.  Ger.  dine;  Ger.  ding. 
From  the  same  root  as  A.S.  theon  =  to  thrive 
[THEE,  «.];  thingan  —  to  grow.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  which  can  be  made  the  subject 
of    consideration    or    discussion ;    anything 
separable  or  distinguishable  as  an  object  of 
thought ;   anything   animate   or   inanimate; 
whatever  exists,  or  is  conceived  to  exist,  as  a 
separate  entity. 

"  The  universality  of  one  name  to  many  thinm.  hath 
been  the  i-nuse  that  men  think  the  thingi  are  them- 
selves universal ;  and  so  seriously  contend,  that  be- 
sides Peter  and  John,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that 
are.  have  heeii.  or  shall  be  in  the  world,  there  is  yet 
sometAi'i/9  else  that  we  call  man,  viz.,  man  in  general 
—deceiving  themselves,  by  taking  the  universal,  or 
general  appellation,  for  the  thing  it  siguifieth."— 
Uoi,bt:  Human  Nature,  ch.  v. 

2.  An  inanimate   object  as   distinguished 
from  a  living  being ;  any  lifeless  material  or 
object. 

"  Ye  meads  and  groves,  unconscious  thingi  I 
Ye  know  not  whence  my  pleasure  springs." 

Coicper :  Secret*  of  l>Mne  Love. 

3.  Applied  to  man  or  animals,  often  in  pity 
or  contempt,  sometimes  with  an  idea  of  fond- 
ness, tenderness,  or  admiration. 

4.  An  act,  a  deed,  a  transaction,  a  matter, 
an  event,  an  action  ;  anything  which  happens 
or  falls  out,  or  is  done,  told,  or  proposed. 

"  He  by  whose  authority  these  thingi  Iiad  been  done, 
had  alxlicated  the  government."  —  Macaulay :  BM. 
Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*  5.  A  piece  of  composition  :  as,  a  tale,  a 
poem,  a  piece  of  music,  or  the  like. 

"  I  have  a  thing  in  prose,  l>egun  alwut  twenty-eight 
yeara  ago,  and  almost  finished ;  it  will  make  a  four 
shilling  volume."— Swift. 

6.  A  portion,  a  part,  nn  item,  a  particular. 
In  this  sense  generally  compounded  with  any 
or  no,  and  often  used  adverbially. 

7.  (PI.):  Clothes, accoutrements,  furniture, 
luggage ;  what  one  carries  about  witli  him : 
as,  Pack  up  my  things.    (Colloq.) 

8.  A  judicial  or  legislative  assembly  among 
Scandinavian  people,  as  in  Iceland  or  Nor- 
way.   The  thingvalla  in  Iceland  was  a  spot  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  where  the  al- 
thing,  or  general  parliament,  was  accustomed 
to  meet  in  the  middle  ages.    (Pron.  tin;.) 

"  Likewise  the  Swedish  king 
Summoned  iu  haste  n  thing, 
Weajjons  and  men  to  bring 
Iu  aid  of  Denmark."  LnnyfrUnw. 

H.  Law.  A  subject  of  dominion  or  property, 
as  distinguished  from  a  person. 

"  Thinyi  real  are  such  as  are  permanent,  flx'd.  and 
Irumoveable,  which  cannot  be  carried  out  of  their 
place ;  as  lands  and  tenements ;  fiingi  personal  are 
goods,  money,  and  all  other  moveables:  which  may 
attend  the  owner's  person  wherever  he  thinks  proper 
to  go.'—Blitclutone :  Commentaries,  bk.  ii.  ch.  1 

IF  (1)  A  thing  of  nothing,  a  thing  of  naught  : 
A  phrase  used  to  denote  anything  very  worth- 
less. 

"  Too  must  say,  paragon :  A  paramour  Is,  God  bless 
oil  a  thing  of  naught.'— Shakeipeare :  Midiummer 
Mght'i  Drt,tm.  iv.  8. 

(2)  The  thing:  As  it  ought  to  be ;  in  the 
normal,  perfect,  or  becoming  condition ;  ap- 
plied colloquially  to  nn  ideal  or  typical  condi- 
tion, as  of  health,  dress,  conduct,  complete- 
ness, perfectness,  exactness,  becomingness,  or 
U>«  like. 

thing'- um-ajig,  thing' -urn  bob. 
thing' -uni-m^,  >.  [Ludicrous  formations 
from  thiii'j]  A  term  used  when  one  ii  at  a 
low  for  a  definite  nume  for  some  object ;  a 
what's-iu-uame,  a  what-do-you-call-it. 

••  You  will  then  see  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  plain  a 
lonrly  grey  houne,  with  a  tHirguvbob  at  the  ton:  • 
'servatory  they  call  it."— Lytton:  Eugene  Aram,  bk.  L 
ch.  il. 


think,  *  thenke,  *  thynke,  *  thinke  (pa. 

t.  thuuyht,  *  tkouyhte,  pa.  par.  tliouylit),  v.t.  & 
t.  I  A.S.  thenoan,  tiiencean  =  to  think  (pa.  t. 
tholUe);  cog.  with  Icel.  tliekkja;  Dan.  tiKiike; 
Sw.  tauka;  Ger.  denlcen  (pa.  t.  dachte);  Goth. 
thugkjun  (pa.  t.  tluthta).  Allied  to  (A<«ik  (q.v.). 
Originally  distinct  from  the  impersonal  verb 
thutl.ea,  but  soou  confused  with  it.]  [Ms- 

THINKS.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  occupy  the  mind  on  some  subject ;  to 
have  ideas  ;  to  revolve  ideas  iu  the  mind ;  to 
cogitate  ;  to  reason  ;  to  exercise  the  power  of 
thought ;  to  have  a  succession  of  ideas  or  in- 
tellectual  states ;    to    perform   any   mental 
operation,  whether    of   apprehension,   judg- 
ment, or  illation ;  to  muse  ;  to  meditate. 

"  I  think,  but  dare  not  speak." 

Khakap.  :  ll.tcbeth.  v.  L 

2.  To  judge  ;  to  form  a  conclusion ;  to  de> 
termiue  ;  to  be  of  opinion  ;  to  opine. 

••  She  thinks  he  could  not  die." 

Shakeip.  :  reniu  t  Ado-ait,  1,0*0. 

3.  To  purpose,  to  mean,  to  design,  to  in* 
tend,  to  hope. 

"  Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 
Thou  reft'st  me  of  my  lands." 

iAu*«i/j. :  Cyrnbeline,  Hi.  t. 

4.  To  imagine,  to  supi«ose,  to  fancy. 


5.  To  guess  ;  to  form  an  opinion  or  idea. 

"  Then  Innocent  ran  in  (for  that  was  her  name), 
and  said  to  those  within,  Can  you  think  who  is  at  the 
door?"— Bungan:  Pilgriiit'i  Progrea.  pt.il. 

6.  To  reflect,  to  recolleot,  to  call  to  mind. 

"  Bid  her  tliink  what  a  man  is."— Shtikeip. :  Merry 

^  Followed  by  of,  on,  or  upon. 

"  Think  p/that.  a  man  of  my  kidiiey.  thin*  tf  that" 
— Shakeip.  :  Merry  Wicet,  iii.  5. 

7.  To    consider,    to    deliberate,    to    take 
thought.    (Luke  xii.  17.) 

8.  To  judge ;  to  form  an  opinion  or  estimate. 

"  As  you  hear  of  me.  so  tliink  of  me." 

Shtikeip. :  Much  Ado,  IT.  L 

*  9.  To  presume,  to  venture. 

"Think  not  to  say  within  yourselves.  W«  bar* 
Abraham  to  our  Father."— Matthew  lit.  9. 

*  10.  To  expect 

"  Do  you  Mint 
To  find  a  woman  without  any  fault?" 

Caiman.:  Comediel  of  Terence,  p.  at. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  or  harbour  in  the  mind ;  to  con- 
ceive, to  imagine. 

"  To  thin*  so  base  a  thought" 

Sltaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IL  T. 

2.  To  design,  to  meditate. 

"Charity  thinketh  no  evil."—!  Cnrinthiant  xiil.  L, 

3.  To  hold  in  opinion ;  to  consider,  to  re- 
gard, to  believe,  to  esteem. 

"  Hay  I  be  bold  to  think  these  sprites?" 

Shaketp.  :  Tempeit,  IT.  L 

*4.  To  contrive,  to  plan. 

*  5.  To  make  an  object  of  thought ;  to  fora 
a  conception  of. 

*  C.  Impersonally  : 

1.  It  appears  to ;  it  seems  to.    (Only  used 
now  in  mcthinks.) 

"  Thau  is  it  wisdom,  a*  it  thinketh  nM 
To  maken  vertue  of  uecessite." 

Chaucer:  C.T..UM 

2.  To  occur  to. 

"  So  that  hail  thlnkfth  of  a  dale 
A  thousande  ye.  e  till  he  male  se 
The  visage  of  i'enelope."       Gomr:  O.  A.,  t*. 

IT  1.  To  think  of:  To  estimate,  to  esteem; 
to  have  an  opinion. 

"  Think  of  me  as  you  please." 

tihakrtp. :  Twelfth  Jflfftt,  T. 

2.  To  think  on  (or  upon)  : 

(1)  To  meditate,  to  reflect,  to  consider. 

(2)  To  light  on  or  discover  by  meditation. 

"  If  any  order  mUjht  be  thought  on." 

Shakeip  :  Henry  r.,  IT.  ft. 

(3)  To  rememlier  with  favour ;  to  have  re- 
gard for  ;  to  pay  attention  to ;  to  provide  for. 

"  Think  upon  me.  my  God,  (or  good."— AV>«mi  iA  v.  1*. 

3.  To  think  long : 

(1)  To  long  for ;  to  expect  with  longing  or 
impatience. 

"  Long  she  t*tnk<  till  he  return  again." 

ShitHfip. :  Rape  of  Lucrtct.  1.8S». 

(2)  To  think  the  time  long ;  to  weary ;  to 
suffer  from  ennui.    (Scotch.) 

* 4.  To  think  much  :  To  grudge. 

*  5.  To  think  scorn : 

(1)  To  disdain  to  do  an  act  as  bring  beneath 
one ;  to  scorn.  (Either  iii.  0.) 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  Jofrl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.     In* 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  -  shun ;  -fion,    f  ion  =  ihun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sloos  -  shus.     ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  Del.  dal. 
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(2)  To  feel  deeply  indignant;  to  feel  that 
an  act  dune  or  thivui.-i,.-.!  is  calculated  to 
bring  uue  into  scorn  ur  contempt. 

•think,*.    [THINK,  v.]   A  thought 

"  He  tliiuk»  nuuiy  H  l»iu  OHH*." 

ftruHHiiiij  :  Kitty  .1  Book,  »1L  914. 

think -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  think  ;  -a««.]  Capable 
of  iH-ing  thought ;  conceivable,  cogitable, 
imaginaiile. 

"  But  what  l>  the  condition  under  which  alone  a 
relation  Li  thinkable!  It  is  thinkable  only  as  i.f  a 
evrttln  onler— a*  beluit^itix.  ur  nut  belonging,  to  ttouie 
cl.vjs  of  iwfore-kuowu  relatiuu*."—  JIM;  Hyitem  of 
Logic,  i  <!• 

think  er,  «.    [Eng.  think ;  -«r.] 

1.  One    who  thinks ;   especially  one  who 
thinks  in  a    particulir  manner,   as  a  close 
thinker,  a  deep  thinkrr. 

"He  WHS  able,  here  anJ  there,  to  delude  a  superficial 
OUnter  ».  h  ht>  new  terms  and  reasonings :  but  the 
hardest  t«sk  of  all  was.  thoroughly  to  deceive  him."— 
AUer'mry  .  Sermoiu.  vol.  lv..  «r.  4. 

2.  One  who  I  urns  his  attention  to,  or  writes 
on,  speculative  subjects. 

think  -Ing,  *  thenk-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  its. 
[THINK.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  titlj. :  Having  the  power  or  faculty 
of    thought;   capable  of  a  regular  train   of 
thought ;  cogitative :  as,  Man  is  a  thinking 
animal. 

C.  As  snbst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  one  who 
thinks  ;     cogitation,     thc.igut,     meditation, 
judgment,  opinion,  idea. 

"  I  am  wrapt  in  dismal  iMnkinfft." 

Sluikrep.  :  Air  i  WM,  T.  S. 

•  think -Ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  thinking;  -ly.] 
By  thinking,  by  thought. 

thln'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  thin,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  thin  manner ;  not  thickly  or  deeply : 
as,  thinly  clad. 
*  2.  Slightly,  insufficiently. 

"  This  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs 
That  do  demonstrate  ihin/y." 

XlHikesp. :  Othello,  iii.  3. 

S.  In  a  thin,  scattered  manner ;  not  densely 
or  closely ;  scantily. 

"  A  choice  shrub,  which  he  who  pastes  by 
With  vacant  mind,  not  seldom  may  observe 
Fair  flowering  in  a  f«i»/y-iieopleil  house." 

Wnrtltworth:  Eicurtion,  bk.  vt 

thin  ner,  *.  [Eng.  thin,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  thins  or  makes  thin. 

thin'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  thin,  a.  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  thin  ;  small- 
ness  of  extent  from  one  surface  to  its  oppo- 
site, 

"Those  In  the  tree,  though  generally  constructed 
nmL-r  <>iue  over-hanging  branch,  from  the  nature  and 
thinnea  of  their  crust  or  wall,  cannot  I*  [proof  against 
wet)."— Cook :  t'irit  I'oi/nge,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Tenuity,  rareness. 

3.  Slimness,  slendcrness,  leanness. 

4.  A  state  approaching  to  fluidity,  or  even 
fluidity  ;  the  opposite  to  spissituile. 

"The  extreme  lightness  of  her  [a  bird's]  furniture 
beiiu  ip. Dportionated  to  the  thinness  of  th-.t  de- 
ment."— Hart:  AntiiMt  aaaintt  Atluitm,  bk.  ii., 
eh.  xi  .  i  13. 

5.  Rareness  ;  the  state  of  being  scattered ; 
paucity. 

"In  country  village*  Pope  Leo  the  Seventh  Indulged 
•  practice,  through  the  t'.iim-M  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  opened  a  way  for  pluralities."— Aj/liffe-  Purer- 
ton. 

6.  Exility,    smallness,    fineness ;    want    of 
fulness  or  volume :  as,  the  thinness  of  a  voice. 

•  thin'-nl-fy,  v.t.     [Eng-  thin ;  i  connect. ; 
suif.  -fy.]    To  make  thin. 

"  The  heart  .  .  .  doth  so  Ihinni/j/  the  blood."— 
UryuAart:  linbela.it,  bk.  iii.  ch.  lv. 

thin  -ning,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [THIN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  thin  or 
thinner. 

2.  That  which  is  removed  in  the  act  or  pro- 
cess of  making  anything  thin. 

"  In  conjunction  with  other  checks  and  limits,  all 
subservient  to  the  .same  purpose,  are  the  thinnin-n 
which  take  place  among  animals,  by  their  action 
npou  one  another."— Paley :  Sat.  Theol.,  ch.  zzv). 

thin  -nish,  a.  [Eng.  thin,  a. ;  -ish.]  Some- 
what or  rather  thin. 

thl-no-,  pref.  [Gr.  flt«  (this),  genii,  fliwk 
(thinos)  =  the  bearh,  the  shore.]  Inhabiting 
or  fou nil  on  the  shore. 


thi-no'-coV-I-dae,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  thiiiocor(us); 
l-i t.  I'em.  pi.  adj.  still'.  -i<h>1.} 
Ornith. :  Quail-snipes  ;  a  family  of  Grallw., 

with    two    genera,     AUugis    and    Thiuocurus 
(q.v.). 

thi  noc'-or-us,  s.  [Pref.  thino-,  and  Gr. 
Xoptuu)  (c/ioreud)  =  to  dance.  (.4(/ossw.)j 

Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  Thinocoridse, 
with  two  species,  from  La  Plata,  Chili,  and 
Peru. 

thi  no-hy-us,  s.  [Pref.  thino-,  and  Gr.  fa 
(/IKS),  geuit  i)6s(huos)  —  a  swine.] 

Palveont. :  A  genus  of  Suidie,  abundant  in 
the  Upper  Miocene  of  Oregon.  It  is  allied  t« 
Dicotyles  (q.v.),  but  has  an  additional  pre- 
mular  tooth  and  a  much  smaller  brain-cavity. 

thi-no-les'-tes,  s.  [Pref.  thino-,  and  Gr. 
A!)OT»J  (lestes)  —  a  roliber.J 

I'alceont.  :  A  genus  of  LimnotheridsB,  from 
the  Lower  Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

thi  -no  lite,  s.  [Pref.  thino-,  and  Gr.  Atflo?  = 
a  stone.] 

A/in. :  A  name  given  to  a  large  shore  de- 
posit of  tufaceous  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
contains  p.^eudomorphs  of  a  mineral  believed 
to  have  originally  (wen  gaylus.site  (q.v.).  E. 
S.  Dana  has  pointed  out  that  the  angles  of 
some  of  the  crystals  are  not  found  to  coincide 
with  those  of  the  tatter  mineral,  ami  tnat  the 
original  mineral  remains  si  ill  unknown. 

thi-4-,  pref.  [Gr.  Otiov  (theion)  =  sulphur.] 
Having  .sulphur  in  its  composition. 

thlo-alcohols,  s.  pi.    [MERCAPTAN.] 

thio-ethylio  ether,  s.  [ETHYL -SUL- 
PHIDE.] 

thio-urea,  «.    [SULPHUREA.] 

thi  6 -ben -zo  -1C,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
benzoic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  benzoic  acid. 

thiobenzoie-aeld,  «. 

Chem. :  -j  Q|^H  An  aual°gue  of  thiacetic 
acid.  Produce<l  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassium  monosulphide  with  chloride 
of  bciizoyl.  Hydrochloric  acid  added  t»  the 
potash  salt  separates  the  acid  as  an  oily  body, 
whicn  when  left  for  some  time  deposits  the 
acid  in  colourless  crystals.  When  pure,  it 
forms  small  rhombic  tables,  inodorous  and 
tasteless,  melts  at  120D,  is  quite  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  easily  in  caibonic  disulphide.  It  forms 
detinite  salts  with  bases. 

thl-i-bu-tjfr'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
butyric.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  butyric  acid. 

thiobutyric  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C4H8OS.  An  acid  homologous  with 
thiacetic  acid,  pro<luce<l  by  the  action  of 
phosphoric  protosulphide  on  butyric  acid. 

thi-i-cftp-rin-aj'-dine,  «.  [Pref.  thio-; 
Eng.  capric,  and  aliline.] 

Chem. :  A  compound  analogous  to  thialdine, 
formed,  according  to  Wagner,  by  the  action 
of  stdphydric  acid  on  the  ammonia  compound 
of  capric  aldehyde.  (Watts.) 

thi-6  car  ba  mide,  s.  [Pref.  thio-,  and 
Eng.  carbamide. J  [SULPHUBEA.] 

thi  6-car^-ban-il,  s.  [Pref.  thio-;  Eng. 
carh(on),  and  anil(i>ie).~] 

Chem. :  CSNC6HS.  Phenylic  mustard  oil. 
Formed  from  the  carbanilide  by  distillation 
with  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  by  the  action 
of  phosgene  on  aniline.  A  colourless  liquid, 
smelling  like  mustard  oil,  and  boiling  at  222 '. 

thi  o-carb-sin'-Il-ide,  s.  [Eng.  thiocarbanil; 
-ule.] 

Chem. :  CS~  NH^CgHj).  Formed  bv  heating 
equivalent  quantities  of  aniline  and  potash 
hydrate  in  alcoholic  solution  with  excess  of 
carbon  sulphide.  Dilute,  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added,  and,  after  evaporation,  the  mass  is 
crystallized  from  alcohol.  It  yields  colourless 
laminae,  melting  at  144°,  insoluble  in  water, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

thl-A-ChrSn'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  thio- ;  second  ele- 
ment doubtful.)  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphur  and  chloroquinone. 


thiochronio  acid,  *. 


Chem.  :  CgH^Oij.  Obtained  as  a  pntaa. 
sinni  salt  When  a  hot  solution  of  perchloro- 
quinone  is  mixed  with  concentrated  aqueous 
acid  sulphite  of  potansium. 

thl-oy-in-n6l,  s.    [Pref.  thio-;  Eng.  cinn(yl), 

and  suit'.  -uL  i 

Cliem.  :  C9HjjS.  A  pulverulent  su).  stance 
formed,  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  by  the 
action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  hydiocinnainide, 
C27U24N-2  +  4HoS  =  3C9HbS  +  (NH4X;S. 

thi  o  ere  -sol,   «.      [Pref.    thio-,   and    Eng. 
cre-soZ.) 

Chem.  (PL):  C6H4<^H3     Tolyl  hy.liosul- 

phides.  Produced  from  the  three  isomeric 
toluene  siilphoiiic  aci<ls  by  reducing  the  cor- 
responding  chlorides  with  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  (1)  Ortho-,  shining  lamina, 
melting  at  15D,  boiling  at  J883.  (2)  Mela-, 
liquid,  not  solid,  at  -  103.  (3)  Paia-,  large 
laminae,  melting  at  43D,  boiling  at  188J. 


,  a.  [Pref.  tlio-,  and  Eng. 
cyanic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  cyanic  acid. 

tliiocyanic  acid,  ». 

Chem.  :  CHNS.  Obtained  by  decomposing 
lead  thiocyanate  in  water,  with  sulpli.vdrio 
acid  gas.  Its  solution  is  colourless,  very  acid, 
and  not  poisonous.  Soluble  thioc  \anates  give 
a  blood-red  colour  with  ferric  salts,  thus  af- 
fording a  delicate  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid, 
if  the  latter  be  tirst  converted  into  thiocyan- 
ate by  yellow  ammonium  sulphide. 

thiocyanic  ether,  s. 
Chem.   (PI.)  :    Normal   ethyl    thiocyanate, 
C^^/g  jj  ,,  is  a  mobile,  colourless,  strongly- 

refracting  liquid,  with  an  odour  like  that  of 
mercaptan.  Boils  at  146°.  Ethyl  isothio- 

cyauate  =  N<<p'SH  .    Differs  in  all  propertie* 

^v^ng 

from  the  normal  compound.  It  Ixiils  at  134°, 
has  the  irritating  ouour  of  mustard-oil,  and 
unites  directly  with  ammonia.  These  ethers 
exhibit  isomerism  like  those  of  the  alcohol 
cjMiiates  and  isocvanates,  as  ch-arly  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  ethyl  compounds. 


[Pref.  thio-;  di-,  and 
Eug.  acetic.]    [THIODIQLYCOLLIC.] 

thi-i-dl-gly-coT-la-mide,  *.    [Pref.  thio-; 
di-,  and  Eng.  glycolluinide.] 


Chem.: 


.   Obtained  by  the 


action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  chlora- 
cetamide  in  alcoholic  solution.  Rccrystnllized 
from  water  it  forms  small  white  octahedrons, 
which  melt  when  heated. 

thi-d-di-gly-cdl'-lio,  a.  [Pref.  thio-;  rfi-, 
and  Eng.  glycollic.]  Derived  from  or  pertain. 
ing  to  sulphur  ami  glycollic  acid. 

thiodlglycollic-aeid,  «. 


Chem.  :      ^>S(HO)2.     Formed  by  boil- 

ing thiodiglycollamide  with  baryta-water  aa 
long  as  ammonia  is  evolved.  By  decomposing 
the  lead  salt  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  the 
acid  is  obtained  in  crystals. 

thi-6-dI-gly-col  -Hm-ido,  «.  [Pref.  thio-; 
di-  ;  Eng.  glycul,  ami  imide.] 

Chem.  :  S2N2ri>HNS.    Formed  by  the  de- 

^2  "2^ 

hydration  of  acid  thiodiglycnllate  of  ammonia, 
aiul  deposited  in  thin  prismatic  needles  or 
lamina'  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution.  It  is 
sjiaringly  soluble  in  cold  water,  melts  at  128", 
and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature. 

thi-6-for'-mIc,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
formic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  formic  at-id. 

thioformic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  compound  formed  in  small 
quantity  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on 
formate  of  lead.  It  yields  small  transparent 
crystals,  having  an  alliaceous  odour,  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  melts  at  120°. 

thi-i-fa'-cus-8l,  ».  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
Jiicnsol.] 

Chem.  :  A  substance  produced  by  treating 
fncusol  in  alcoholic  solution  with  sulphydrio 
acid. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


thiofurfol— thirlage 
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thl  o-for'-fSl,  s.    [THIOFURFUROL.] 

Chem.  :  C5H4OS.  Thiofurturol.  A  whit* 
crystalline  jiowder,  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonium  suli  hi'le  on  t'url'urul,  or  of  sul- 
phjdric  acid  on  fiufuraniide. 

thi-d-for'-fti-rol,  s.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
furfurd.]  ITHIOFURFOL.] 

thi-6  I'-sa-tyde,  *.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
itatyle.] 

Chen.  :  CigHigNjjSoOj.  Fonned  by  passing 
hydrogen  sulphide  into  an  alcoholic  soliuion 
of  isatin.  It  is  a  grayish-yellow,  pulverulent, 
uncrystallizable  substance,  whicli  softens  in 
hot  water  and  dissolves  in  alcohol. 

thi-6-me-lan  -1C,  o~  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
virtu  nic.  ]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  metallic  acid. 

thlomclanic  acid,  *. 

Chem.:  A  sulphuretted  acid,  found  in  the 
black  IIMSS  prcxlured  by  heating  alcohol  with 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  capable  of 
tinning  salts  with  potash  and  other  bases. 

thi  on-,  pref.    [THio-.J 

thi-o-nam'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  thion-,  and  Eng. 
am  ic.  ]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphurous 
acid  and  ammonia. 

thionamic  acid,  *. 

CAcm, :  NH3-SO2.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  dry  ammonia  gas  on  sulphurous  anhjdride. 
It  is  a  crystalline  volatile  substance,  very 
soluble  in  water,  in  which  it  quickly  under- 
goes complete  decomposition. 

thi-on  a-mide,  s.  [Pref.  thion-,  and  Eng. 
amule.\ 

Chem.  :  N2H4(SO).  Produced  by  the  action 
of  sulphurous  chloride  on  dry  ammonia.  It 
is  a  white  pulverulent,  non-crystalline  solid. 

thi-O'-nur'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  thion-,  and  Eng.  uric.] 
Deri\ed  from  or  containing  sulphurous  and 
uric  aci<is. 

thionuric  acid,  «. 

Chrm. :  CjH5N3SOg.  Fonned  by  the  action 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  ammonia  on  uric  acid 
or  all<>xan.  On  evaporating  its  solution,  it 
yieMs  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  fine 
needles;  is  ]>erniHnent  in  the  air.  Iris  a  very 
sour  taste,  an. I  is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is 
dibasii-,  and  forms  acid  and  neutral  crystalline- 
siilu  with  bases. 

thi'-in-yl,  *.  [Gr.  Otlov  (theiori)  =  sulphur ; 
•y'.] 

Chem. :  SO.  The  radical  of  the  sulphurous 
compounds. 

ttri-dn-yl-am  -Ic,  o.  [Eng.  thionyl,  and 
amic.J  [TuiONAMic.] 

thi  -  6n -yl   a -nude,  s.    [Eng.  thionyl,  and 

amiile.\      [THIONAlllDE.] 

thI-6-phe'-ndl,  ».  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
phenol.\ 

Chem. :  CsHjSII.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
peniasiilphidtt  of  phosphorus  on  phenol.  It 
Is  a  colourless,  mobile,  feti'l  liquid,  boiling  at 
103*,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

thl  6  phos  ph  un  fc.  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and 
Kiu'.  /ihoiphamic.\  Derived  from  or  pertaining 
to  sulphur  and  phosplimnic  acid. 

thlophosphamlc  acid,  t. 

Chen. :  P(NH2)II2SO2.     Produced  by  the 

action  of  Hiilph  M-hl'iriile  of  phosphorus  on 
aqueous  ammonia.  It  hns  not  l>ccn  isolated, 
but  forms  a  series  of  salts  with  bases,  nearly 
•11  of  which  are  uncrysiallizable. 

thi  6  phos  pho  di  am'-Ic,  a.  [Prof,  thio-; 
Eng.  plio*photlinm(itle),siml  suff.  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  pertaining  to  sulphur  and  phosphodi- 
amic  acid. 

thiophosphortinmicacid.  *. 

Chen. :  P(H2N)jHSO.  Fonned  l.y  the  action 
of  ammonia  gas  "on  sulphnrhlnridc  of  phos- 
phorus. It  in  obtained  as  n  white  mass,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  is  monobasic,  and  forms  a 
Miies  of  salts  with  bases. 

thl-or-sau   ite  (an  as  ow),  i.     [After 
Thi»rsa,  li-elni'l,  where  found;  u  connect., 
an.l  sulf.  -itf(.\lin..).] 
A/in. :  The  name  as  ANORTIIITE  (q.v.). 


thi-6-sin'-a-mine,  s.  [Pint  thio-,  and  Eng. 
stnu»u»«.J 

Chem. :  C4H5NS-NH3.  Formed  by  the 
union  of  musUird  oil  with  ammonia.  It  is 
obtained  in  colourless,  prismatic  crystals, 
having  a  bitter  taste,  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  when  heated,  but 
cannot  be  sublimed. 

thl-6-sin-an  -il-ine,  5.  [Eng.  thiosin(amine), 
and  aniline.} 

Chem.:  N2(CS(C3H8XC6H5)H!j).  Obtained 
by  pouring  oil  of  mustard  into  an  equivalent 
of  aniline  dissolved  in  alcohol.  It  Depurates 
in  foliated,  colourless  crystals,  destitute  of 
taste  and  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  shows  but  little 
tendency  to  combine  with  acids.  Melts  at  95°. 

thl-6-SUl-phiir'-lC,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
sulphuric.)  Derived  from  or  containing  sul- 
phur and  sulphuric  acid. 

thiosulphuric  -  acid,  «.     [HYPOBUL- 

PHUROUS-ACID.] 

thi-d-va-leV-lc,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
valeric.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  valeric  acid. 

thiovalcric  acid,  s. 
Chem. :  The  product  of  the  action  of  phos- 
phoric peutachloride  on  valerianic  acid. 

thlr,  a,    [Icel.]    These.    (Scotch.) 

"  Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair. 
That  ance  ware  pliuh  u  yuid  blue  hair." 

Burnt:  Tarn  O'Shanttr. 

third,  *  thirde,  *  thrid,  *  thridde. 
*  thyrd,  a.  Jt  s.  [Properly  thrid,  from  A.S. 
thriJda,  from  threo,  tkn  =  three  (q.v.);  cogn. 
with  Dut.  derde ;  I  eel.  thridhi ;  Dan.  tredie; 
Sw.  tredje ;  Ger.  drltte  ;  Goth,  thridja;  Wei. 
tryde,  trydedd  ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  trian ;  Russ.  tretii ; 
Lith.  treczias;  Lat.  ttrtiiis ;  Gr.  rpiros  (tritos); 
Sancs.  tritija.  For  the  metathesis  of  r  and  t 
see  BIRD.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  three-;  coming  next  after 
the  second ;  coming  after  two  of  the  same 
class. 

"He  wai  wounded  the  thrid  tyme." 

Robert  dt  Brunne,  p.  8. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  three  equal 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  l>e  divided. 

"  The  Hunt  part  of  a  minute." 
Sfftakeip.  :  Midsummer  Night'*  Dream,  it 1 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
L-  The  third  part  of  anything  ;  one  of  three 
equal  parts. 
*  2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  second. 

••Divide  the  natural  day  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts,  au  hour  into  sixty  minute*,  a  luinute  into  sixty 
•aeuii'Jt,  a  lecoud  into  sixty  third*."— Bolder :  On 
Time. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  IM.W  (/'/.):   The  third  part  of  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  hnsliaml,  whicli,  by  the  law  of 
some  countries,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  enjoy 
during  her  life ;  corresponding  to  the  terce  of 
Scots  Law. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  An  interval  consisting  of  a  major  tone 
and  a  minor  tone,  as  from  c  to  F.  :  called  a 
major  third. 

(2)  An  interval    consisting  of  a  major  or 
minor  tone  and  a  semitone,  as  from  A  to  c : 
called  a  minor  third. 

(:))  The  upper  of  the  two  notes  including 
such  intervals. 

Third  Estate,  «. 

1.  In  Great  Britain    the   Commonalty   or 
Commons,  represented  in  the  legislature  by 
the  House  of  Commons. 

2.  French  Hist. :  The  Tien  Eiat  (q.v.). 
Third-order,  *. 

Eccles.  £  Churcli  Hist. :  A  term  which  arose 
from  the  fact  that  when  M.  Kram-i*  had 
founded  the  Friars  Minor  (1209)  for  men, 
and  St.  Clare  had  founded  the  Poor  Clares 
(1221)  for  women  under  a  rule  presented  by 
him,  he  established  a  congregation  called  the 
Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Peimnce  as  a  sort  of 
middle  term  between  the  world  and  the 
cloister,  with  a  separate  rule,  the  members  of 
which,  men  and  women,  married  or  glnele, 
"sh"iild  l«  bound  by  rule  to  dress  more 
Subcrlv,  font  more  «tii<-tl>,  prny  inure  ipgti- 
larly,  hear  mass  more  f:<-<|iientl) ,  and  practise 


works  of  mercy  more  systematically  than  or- 
dinary |iersous  lining  in  t>.e  world."  '1  hey 
hail  to  uuiiergo  a  year's  novitiate  and  to  tako 
a  simple  vow  to  observe  the  rule.  Main  of 
these  |iersons,  in  course  of  time,  wished  to 
live  in  community,  and  so  congregations  of 
the  Third  Onler  arose  -true  Franciscans  with 
a  rule  of  their  own,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Knars  Minors  and  tuat  of  tue  Poor  Clares. 
Pore  Benedict  XIII.,  in  the  Bull  Paterna 
tedis,  speaks  of  tht  Third  Order  "as  a  true 
and  proper  order,  uniting  in  one  seculars 
scattered  all  over  the  world  and  ret  mars 
living  iii  community  ;  distinguished  Irmn  nil 
confraternities  as  having  its  own  rule,  ap- 
proved by  the  Holy  See,  novitiate,  profession, 
and  a  habit  of  determinate  form  ami  material'' 
(in  the  case  of  persons  living  in  the  world 
consisting  of  a  brown  scapular  worn  under 
the  ordinary  dress).  The  Dominicans  l.ave  a 
Third  Order,  instituted  by  St.  Dominic  (1170- 
1221),  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain  ;  the 
Augustinians  established  one  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth,  and  Minims  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  mid  their  example 
has  been  followed  by  the  Servites,  the  Car- 
melites, and  the  Trappists. 

*  third-penny,  s. 

Old  Law :  A  third  part  of  the  profits  of  fines 
and  penalties  imposed  at  ti<e  county  court, 
which  was  the  perquisite  of  the  earl. 

third-person,  s. 

Gram. :  The  person  spoken  of. 
third-point,  ».    [TIERCE-POINT.] 
third-sound,  s.    [THIRD,  «.,  II.  2.] 

third-stave,  ». 

Music:  A  name  given  to  the  stave  upon 
which  pedal  music  is  written  for  the  organ. 

•third,  S.      [THREAD.] 

*  third  -bor-6ugh  (gh  silent),  «.   [Eng.  third, 
and  borough.]    An  under-cons table. 

"  I  know  my  remedy  ;  I  must  go  fetch  the  third- 
borough."—  Shateip. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  L 

*  third  -ings,  «.  pi.    [THIRD,  a.) 

Eng.  IMW:  The  third  part  of  the  corn  or 
grain  growing  on  the  ground  at  the  tenant's 
death,  due  to  the  lord  for  a  heriot,  as  in  the 
Manor  of  Turfat,  in  Herefordshire. 

third' -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  third,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  the 
third  place. 

"  First,  metals  an  more  durable  than  plants ; 
secondly,  they  arc  more  solid ;  third/ii,  they  arc  w  holly 
subterrauy." — Bacon. 

third' -rate,  a.    [Eng.  third,  a.,  and  rnte.] 

1.  Of  a  very  inferior  class ;  very  poor :  as, 
a  thirdrate  actor. 

2.  In  the  navy  applied  to  a  certain  class  of 
men-of-war.    (Used  also  substantively.) 

thirds,  t.  pi.    [THIRD,  o.,  B.  II.  1.) 

*  thirds'-man,  s.    [Eng.  third  and  thav]  An 
umpire,  a  mediator  or  arbitrator. 

"  There  should  be  somebody  to  cuine  In  third  tman 
between  Death  and  my  principal."— Scott:  fi.  J.unan'l 
WeU. 

thirl  (IX  '  thlrle,  •  thyrt-yn,  t.i    [A.S. 

thyrlian,  from  thyrel  —  a  hole.] 

1.  To  bore  through,  to  pierce,  to  perforate, 
to  penetrate. 

"  If  iiny  tkirle  or  make  an  hole  In  a  (eble  walle."— 
Gam  Hmmin-irum.  p.  10. 

2.  To  tin-ill,  to  vibrate. 

"  It  Mrtd  the  heart-strings  thro*  the  oreast." 

Burnt:  Letter  to  J  Lnp.aUt. 

thirl  (2),  v.t.  [Icel.  thrall  =a  thrall,  a  serf.) 
[THRALL.]  To  enslave,  to  enthrall  .  to  a»trict 
or  bind  by  the  terms  of  H  lense  or  otherwise  ; 
as,  lands  thirled  to  a  particular  uiiu.  (ico<<.A.) 
[THIRLAGE.J 

thirl,  i.    [THIRL  (2).  v.] 

SotiU  Law:  A  term  used  to  denote  those 
lands  the  tenants  of  which  wen  boi.ml  to 
bring  all  their  grain  to  a  certain  milL  Culled 
also  Suckiiii. 

*  thirl  a  blc,  *  thirlc  a-byllc,  a.     [Eng. 
thirl  (1),  v. ;  -alile.\     capable  of  being  pene- 
trated or  pierced ;  penetrable. 

thirl'-age  (age  as  ig), «.  [Eng.  thirl  (2),  v. ; 
•age.} 

Srnt*  I-ain :  A  species  of  servitude,  formerly 
very  common  in  Scotland,  and  aUo  prevalent 


boll.  bo£ ;  pout.  Jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hln,  bench ;  go,  pern ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-tiian, -tlan  =  Shan,   -tion,  -sion-shun;  -(Ion,  -sion^zhua.   -clous,  -Uous,  -sioua  =  shu*.   -ble,  -die,  iic.  =  hel.  del. 
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in  England,  by  which  the  proprietors  and 
oilier  possessors  of  lands  were  bound  to  carry 
the  grain  pnxluced  on  the  lands  to  a  particular 
mill  to  be  ground,  to  which  mill  the  lands 
were  said  to  be  thirled  or  astricted,  xud  ttlso 
to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the  grain,  vary- 
ing in  different  cases,  as  a  remuneration  for 
the  grinding,  and  for  the  expense  of  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  mill.  The  prin- 
cipal duty  chargeable  in  thirlage  WHS  multure 
(q.v.).  Theie  were  also  smaller  duties  called 
•etiuels,  which  fell  to  the  servants  of  the  mill, 
according  to  the  particular  usage  of  each  mill. 

thirl  -ing,  «.    [THIRL  (1),  «.] 

Mining:  A  worked  space  connecting  the 
looms  of  a  mine.  The  rooms  are  galleries 
proceeding  regularly  (iit  coal  mines)  from  the 
dip-head  or  main-level,  and  the  nnworked 
space  forms  a  wall.  By  cutting  gaps  in  this 
wall  at  regular  intervals,  the  wall  becomes  a 
row  of  pillars,  the  said  connecting  workings 
are  thirliugs. 

thirst,    'thurst,     'thurste.     'threat, 

*  thrist,  •  thrust  e,  s.    [A.s.  thurst,  thyrst, 
thirst;  cogn.  with  Out.  dorst;    Icel.  thorsti ; 
Dan.    torst;    Sw.    tors* ;   Ger.  durst;    Goth. 
HMurstei.]    [THIRST,  ».] 

L  Lit. :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  sensa- 
tions arising  from  the  want  of  Quid  nutriment ; 
the  desire,  uneasiness,  or  suite-ring  arising 
from  want  of  drink  ;  great  desire  for  drink. 

"  Though  we  cool  oar  thirit  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rl»er."— Op.  Taylor :  On  Set  Form  of  Liturgte.  ^  «9. 

1  As  perspiration  and  other  discharges 
carry  otf  moisture  from  the  body,  the  sensa- 
tion of  thirst  arises,  ami  is  generally  propor- 
tionate to  the  necessity  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
liquid.  Of  all  beverages  the  only  part  which 
is  essentially  required  to  slake  thirst  is  the 
water  which  they  contain.  Abnormal  thirst 
exists  in  many  diseases ;  insatiable  thirst 
(Polydipsia)  is  a  symptom  of  Diuresis. 

H.  Figuratively: 

L  Dryness,  drought 

"The  rapid  current  .  .  .  through  veini 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  lairtt  updrawn, 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain."        Hilton :  P.  L.,  iv.  228. 

2.  A  want  and  eager  longing  or  desire  after 
anything.  (Now  followed  by  for  or  after, 
formerly  by  of.) 

"  fThon]  hast  allayed 
The  thirtt  I  had  of  knowledge." 

JlUton:  P.  L.,  \\\i.  8. 

thirst,    •  thirste,    *  thurste,    *  thurst, 

•  thrist,  v.i.  at.    [A.S.  tltyrstan;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  dorsten;  Icel.  tht/rsta ;  Dan.  torste;  Sw. 
torttn  ;  Ger.  durstten ;  Goth,  tkairsan  (pa.  t. 
thars)  =  to  be  dry,  to  thirst ;  Sansc.  tarslia  — 
to  thirst ;  trish  =  to  thirst;  Ir.  tart  =  thirst, 
drought ;  Gr.  repo-opai  (tersomai)  =  to  become 
dry  ;  Lat.  torreo  =  to  parch  ;  terra  (for  tersa) 
=  ilry  ground.     From  the  same  root  come 
terrace,  torrid,  test,  toast,  tureen.] 

A*  Intransitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  feel  thirst ;  to  experience  a 
painful  sensation  for  want  of  drink  ;  to  have 
desire  to  drink  ;  to  be  thirsty. 


2.  Fig. :  To  have   a  vehement  desire   or 
longing  for  anything. 

"  And  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  men 
Would  tuirtt  for  blood  uo  uiore." 

Coaper:  Olncy  H  umnt.  xxxiii. 

•  B.  Trans. :  To  have  a  thirst  for ;  to  desire 
to  drink. 

-  He  seek*  hta  keeper's  flesh,  and  thirtt,  his  blood." 

Prior:  Solomon,  L  203. 

•  thirst' -er,  *.     [Eng.  thirst,  v. ;  -er.}     One 
who  thirsts. 

thirst' -I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thirsty;  -7y.]  In  a 
thirsty  manner. 

"  They  heare  hungrily  and  iMrtHlx.  but  It  U  but  to 
catch  advantages."— Bp.  Hall:  The  Hypocrite. 

thirst -I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  thirsty ;;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  Iwing  thirsty ;  thirst ; 
vehement  desire  or  longing  for  anything. 

"They  »ho  be  athirat  lu  the  night,  if  they  sleep 
upou  it.  lose  tbeir  thirttineue,  altnough  they  drink 
nerer  a  drup."— P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  S99. 

*  thirst-less,  a.    [Eng.  thirst;  -less.]     Not 
having  thirst;  not  having  vehement  desire 
for  anything. 

thirst-y.  *thlrst-ie,  o.     [A.S.   ihursttg; 

cogn.    with    Dut.    dorstig ;    Icel.    thrystugr ; 

Dan.    &    Sw.    tnrstig ;    O.   H.   Ger.   durstae, 

dursteg ;  Ger.  durst i'j.} 

L  Lit. :  Feeling  a  sensation  of  pain  or  un- 


easiness for  want  of  drink  ;  suffering  for  want 
of  drink  ;  having  thirst ;  suffering  from  thirst. 

"  Kag*r  to  drink,  down  rusk  the  thirsty  crowd. 
liiuiK  o  er  the  bunk*,  aud  trouble  all  the  flood." 

Row* :  Lucan :  Phartalia,  IT. 
IL  figuratively: 
L  Dry ;  lacking  in  moisture ;  parched. 


2.  Having  a  vehement  desire  or  longing  for 
anything. 

"  To  be  thirttn  after  tottering  honour." 

SlMhxit. :  Pericla.  111.  2. 

thir'-teen,  *  thret  tene,  a.  &  s.  [A.S. 
threotene,  threotyne,  from  thed  =  three,  and 
ten,  t$n  =  ten  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dertien;  Icel. 
threttdn;  Dan.  tretten;  Sw.  tretton ;  Ger. 
dreizehn,.} 
A.  As  adj. :  Ten  and  three. 


B,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  three  and 
ten. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  thirteen  units, 
as  13  or  xiii. 

tliir  -teenth,  a.  &  s.    [A.S.  thredteodha ;  Icel. 
thUttandi.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  thirteen ;  the  third  after 
the  tenth. 

"  If  she  could  prove  a  thirteenth  task  for  him 
Who  twelve  achlev'd,  the  work  would  ui«  beseem." 
Beaumont:  Psyche. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one   of  thirteen 
equal  parts  into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be 
divided. 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  thirteen  equal  parts 
into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

IL  Music :  An  interval  forming  the  octave 
of  the  sixth,  or  sixtn  of  the  octave. 

H  Chord  of  the  thirteenth :  A  chord  called  by 
some  a  suspension;  by  others  a  secondary 
seventh.  It  consists  generally  of  the  third, 
seventh,  and  thirteenth  of  the  dominant,  and 
is  used  both  in  the  major  and  minor  modes. 

thir'-ti-eth,  a.  &  s.    [A.S.  thritigddha.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  The  tenth  thrice  told  ;  the  next  in  order 
after  the  twenty-ninth  ;  the  ordinal  of  thirty. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  thirty  equal 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

B.  A*  subst. :  One  of  thirty  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

thir'-ty,  *thret-ty,  *  thrit-ti,  *  thrit- 

ty,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  thritig,  thrittig,  from  thri, 
thre6  =  three,  and  suff.  -tig  =ten  ;  cogn.  with 
Dnt.  dertig ;  Icel.  thrjdtiu;  Dan.  tredive;  Sw. 
trettio;  Ger.  dreizig.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Thrice  ten ;  ten  three  times 
repeated ;  twenty  and  ten. 

"  Kyng  Egbrygt  adde  ybe  kyng  thre  and  thrift  i/  yer, 
Thet  foic  of  Deueuiarch  hyder  com.  as  yt  adde 
y-do  er."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  259. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  three  times 
ten. 

2.  A  symbol  which  represents  thirty  units, 
as  xxx.  or  30. 

1  The  Thirty  Tyrants:  The  thirty  magis- 
trates appointed  by  Sparta  over  Athens  at  the 
termination  of  the  Pelopounesian  war.  They 
were  overthrown  in  B.C.  403  after  only  one 
year's  reign. 

thirty-nine  articles.  [ARTICLE,  B.  IV.] 
thirty-two,  s. 

Print.  :  A  sheet  of  paper  which  folds  up 
into  thirty-two  leaves  or  sixty-four  pages. 
Usually  written  32mo. 

Thirty-years'  war,  s. 

Hint. :  The  name  given  to  a  European  war, 
or  rather  a  succession  of  wars,  which  lasted 
for  thirty  years  (1618-1648),  and  in  which 
Austria,  most  of  the  Catholic  princes  of  Ger- 
many, and  8|>ain  were  engaged  on  one  side 
throughout,  but  against  different  antagonists. 
The  contest  was  virtually  a  renewal  of  the 
struggles  which  took  place  in  the  days  of 
Charles  V. — Protestantism  asserting  itself, 
and  Papacy  determined  if  possible  to  keep  it 
down.  France  took  an  active  part  on  the 
Protestant  side ;  for,  though  Richelieu  op- 
pressed the  Protestants  in  France,  he  helped 
those  of  Germany  in  order  to  weaken  that 


Power,  and  go  injure  a  dangerous  rival.  There 
were  three  distinct  periods  in  the  struggle. 
In  the  tirst  Austria,  under  Wallenstein,  was 
completely  victorious,  and  threatened  to  sub- 
due all  Germany.  In  the  second  the  Pro- 
testants, under  Gustavus  Adoliihus,  carried 
all  before  them  ;'and  in  the  third  victory  was 
more  uncertain  and  more  equally  divided. 
Peace  was  established  by  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia (1648),  which  guaranteed  religious 
liberty  to  both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and 
made  extensive  territorial  changes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Austria  and  Germany.  France 
obtained  Alsace  (which  became  German  again 
in  1871),  and  the  State  of  Brandenberg,  re- 
ceived still  larger  additions  ;  these  were  in 
1701  merged  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
afterwards  the  nucleus  of  the  German  Empire 
(1871). 

(his,  thes,  a.  or  pron.  [A.S.  dhes  (masc.), 
dheds  (fern.),  dhis  (neut.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
deze  ;  Icel.  thessi  (masc.  &  fern.),  thetta  (nent.)  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  deser  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  disir  ;  Ger. 
dieser.  The  modern  plural  form  is  these,  those 
being  used  as  the  pi.  of  that,  but  both  forms 
are  really  plurals  of  this,  the  Mid.  Eng.  word 
for  those  being  tho  or  thoo,  from  A.S.  dhd,  nora. 
pi.  of  the  def.  article.  This  is  formed  of  the 
two  pronominal  bases,  tha  (seen  in  tkat, 
thither,  &c.)  and  sa  —  he.] 

1.  Used  to  denote  something  that  is  present 
or  near  in  place  or  time,  or  that  has  been  just 
mentioned. 

"  And  whanne  the  tilleris  sighen  him  :  thei  thoughten 
withiime  hemsilf  and  seideii.  this  is  the  eir,  ale  we 
him  that  the  eritagc  be  oure.''—  Wycliffe  :  Luke  x  x. 

2.  This  is  frequently  used  as  a  substitute 
for  what  has  preceded  :  as  — 


Where  this  refers  to  the  words  of  Peter  just 
spoken.  It  also  frequently  represents  a  word, 
a  sentence,  or  a  clause,  and  in  some  cases  it 
refers  to  something  to  be  immediately  said  or 
done. 

"  But  know  this,  that  if  the  goodmau  of  the  house 

would  have  watcued  aud  would  not  have  suffered  'his 
house  to  be  broken  up."—  .¥»«*•••»  xxiv.  4:1. 

3.  This  is  used  absolutely  to  denote  present 
place,  state,  condition,  or  the  like. 

"  O  Autony,  I  have  followed  thee  to  ttiit." 

Uliakctp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  r.  L 

4.  Used  in  reference  to  time,  this  may  refer 
to: 

(1)  The  present  time  :  as,  this  day,  this  week. 
It  is  also  frequently  used  in  this  sense  abso- 
lutely, as  the  present  time,  hour,  Ac. 

"  Between  this  and  supper." 

iihaketij.  :  Coriolamu,  iv.  3. 

(2)  Time  past  ;  the  time  immediately  before 
the  present. 

"  Whereon  thii  month  I  have  been  hammering." 
Shaketo.  :  Turn  Gentlemen,  i.  & 

(3)  Time  to  come  ;  futurity. 

"  Thit  night  Til  waste  in  sorrow." 

Skaketp.:  Venut  4  Adonit,  MS. 

If  (1)  This  is  often  used  in  connection  with 
numbers  instead  of  the  plural  these,  the  sum 
being  considered,  as  it  were,  a  total. 

"  Which  for  this  nineteen  years  we  have  let  slip." 
Shakcifi.  .  Me<uurefor  Xeature,  1.  S. 

(2)  Shakespeare  used  the  phrases  this  even, 
this  night,  in  the  sense  of  last  even,  last  night. 
"  My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad." 
Maki-lp.  :  2  Henry  r/.,  t.  *. 

5.  This,  when  used  as  opposed  or  correlative 
to  that,  refers  properly  to  the  nearest  person 
or  object,  that  referring  to  the  more  distant. 
But  the  two  words  are  frequently  used  to  de- 
note reference  indefinitely  : 

"Two  ships, 
Of  Coriuth  that,  of  Epidaurus  tMt." 

Sh  ikesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errori.  t  1. 

When  used  in  reference  to  things  spoken  of, 
this  refers  to  that,  last  mentioned  ;  that  to  a 
thing  previously  mentioned  — 

"  Their  judgment  in  thii  we  may  not,  and  in  that  w» 
need  not  follow."—  Hooker. 

Sometimesit  is  used  in  opposition  to  other: 

"  Consider  the  arguments  which  the  author  had  to 
write  'hi*,  or  to  d«si]ju  the  other  before  you  arraign 
h\m."-Dry<ten. 

If  (1)  This  is  sometimes  found  as  a  con- 
traction for  this  is. 

"  This  a  good  friar,  belike." 

Shaketp.  :  Meaturefor  Measure.  T.  1. 

(2)  It  is  used,  not  to  define  or  point  to 
something,  but  to  designate  things  or  persona 
as  sufficiently  known  in  their  qualities,  some 
times  in  a  good,  oftener  in  a  bad  sense. 

"  Where  is  thii  HectorJ" 

Shnkeip.  :  Troilni  t  Crftsida.  T.  (. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  cor,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  OB  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


Thisbe— thomaite 
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(3)  By  this  :  By  or  before  this  time  :  as,  By 
ttts  the  man  was  gone. 
*  (4)  Used  for  thus  or  so  : 
"  What  am  I  that  them  sbouldst  contemn  me  ftiitf  " 
Shaketp.  :  Ytnut  i  Adonit,  206. 

This  '-be*,  ».     [Lat.  =  a  Babylonian  maiden 
described  by  Ovid  (Met.  iv.  55)  as  committing 
suicide  because  she  believed  her  lover,  Pyra- 
mus,  to  be  dead.] 
Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  88.]. 


*.    [Eng.  this;  -ness.]    The  state 
or  quality  of  being  this  ;  htecceity.     [THAT- 

NESS.] 

"  It  i>  erident  that  sameness,  thiineu,  and  thatnea* 
belongeth  not  to  uiatter  by  itself."—  .sir  A',  liigby  : 
Otaert.  on  Religio  Mttiici. 

this  tie  (tie  as  el),  -this-til,  *thys- 
tylle,  *.  [A.S.  thistel  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dis- 
tel;  Icel.  thistill;  Dan.  tidsel;  Sw.  tistel; 
O.  H.  Ger.  distil,  distula;  Ger.  distel.} 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :   A  name   given  to  many 
plants  with  prickly  stems,  leaves,  and  involu- 
cres, or  having  at  least  one  of  these  parts 
prickly.     Most  are  composites  of  the  tribe 
Cynareae.    Among  these  are  the  Spear  thistle, 
Carduus  lanceolatits,  the  emblem  of  Scotland  ; 
the  Blessed  thistle,  t'tmlutis  btnedictus;  the 
Carline  thistle,  and  many  others.     Britten  & 
Holland  enumerate  forty-six  species  having 
thistle  as  the  last  word  of  their  compound  name. 
Some  other  plants  are  called  thistles;  thus  the 
Mexican  thistle,  Argemone  mexicaita,  is  a  poppy 
with  prickly  leaves.     [RUSSIAN-THISTLE.] 

2.  Bot  :  (1)  The  genus  Carduus  (q.  v.).   [CAR- 
LIN  A,  ONOPOHDON.) 

II  Order  of  the  Thistle:  A  Scottish  order  of 
knighthood,  sometimes  called  the  Order  of 


was  Instituted 
(James  II.  of 
£>  1687,  when 
were  nomiua- 
al>eyaiice  dur- 
of  Will  jam  and 
re vi  ved  by 
Queen  Anne  IWIOKI*  o»  ORD»  in  1703.  As 
at  present  OF  ™«  TBI.TLE.  constituted, 
the  Order  *  **£ '•££?**•  consists  of 
the  80 ve-  reign  and 

sixteen  knights.  The  insignia  consist  of  a  col- 
lar, l*dge,  jewel,  star,  and  ribbon.  The  collar 
is  composed  of  golden  thistles  and  leaves  con- 
nected by  crossed  sprigs  of  rue,  enamelled. 
The  badge  is  a  golden  eight- 
pointed  star,  whereon  is  an 
enamelled  figure  of  St.  An- 
drew, bearing  in  front  of  him 
his  cross  in  silver :  it  is  worn 
attached  to  the  collar.  The 
jewel  is  worn  round  the  neck 
with  the  ril'bon.  The  star 
is  of  four  points,  with  a  St. 
Andrew's  Cross  embroidered 
in  silver  upon  it.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  green  and  gold  thistle 
within  a  circle  of  green,  bear-  JEW«U 
in»;  the  motto  in  golden  letters. 
Ril.lxm,  dark -green.  Motto:  Nemo  me  impune 
lacessit.  Besides  the  knights  ordinary,  there 
ire  extra  knights  (princes),  and  a  dean,  a 
•eoretiiry,  the  lyon-king-at-arms,  and  the  gen- 
tleman usher  of  the  green  rod. 

thistle-crown,  «.    A  gold  coin  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland  (James  I.  of  England),  of  the 


THISTLE-CROW*. 


falne  of  4s.     It  bore  nn  the  obverse  a  rose, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  thistle,  both  crowned. 


thistle-digger,  s.  A  long  narrow  sp.ide 
for  cutting  the  roots  of  thistles  below  the 
crown  of  the  root,  and  lifting  them  from  the 
ground. 

thistle-down,  s.  The  down  or  winged 
seeds  of  the  thistle. 

"  As  a  snow-flake  falls  on  snow-flake, 
As  a  leaf  drops  uti  a  river, 
As  the  thistle-down  on  water." 

Longfellotf :  Hiawatha,  xU. 

thistle-finch,  s.    The  goldfinch  (q.  v.). 

thistle-hemp,  .--. 

Bot. :  Cannabis  sativa.    (Britten  A  Holland.) 

*  thistle-warp,  «.    A  bird,  supposed  to 
be  the  goldfinch. 

thlst  -ly  (St  as  8),  a.    [Eng.  thistle)  ;  -y.] 
L  Literally : 
L  Overgrown  or  abounding  with  thistles. 

"  While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  thutlf  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze." 
Thornton  :  summer.  1.6SI. 

2.  Resembling  a  thistle ;  prickly. 

*  II.  Fig.  :  Sharp,  prickling,  pricking. 
"  Iu  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 

Find  happiness  uni.hglite'd,  or,  if  found, 
Without  some  thittly  sorrow  at  its  side." 

Cowper :  Took,  iv.  33$. 

$hith'-er,   *thed-er,  *thid-er,  *thyd- 

er,    *thld-ir,  adv.     [A.S.  dhider,  dhyder; 

cogn.  with   Icel.  tliadra  =•  there  ;  Goth,  tha- 

thro  =  thence  ;  Sansc.  tatra  —  there,  thither.J 

1.  To  that  place  ;  opposed  to  hither. 

"  Aud  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestaine, 
Aud  thither  came  William  of  beloraine." 

Scott:  Laj/  of  Ike  Last  ilimtret,  ii.  33. 

T  The  place  of  thither  has  been  largely 
taken  in  ordinary  language  by  there. 

*2.  To  that  end  ;  to  that  point. 

If  Hither  and  thither :  To  this  place  and  to 
that ;  one  way  and  another :  as.  To  run 
hither  and  thither  in  perplexity. 

*  thith'-er-td,  a<lv.    [Eng.  thither,  and  to.]  To 
that  point ;  so  far. 

$li i th  er  ward,  « thid-er-ward,  *thid- 
er-warde,  *  thy  tire  warde,  adv.  [A.S. 
thiderweard.}  Toward  that  place;  in  that 
direction. 

"  Through  bright  are  the  waters  of  Sing-su-hay. 
And  the  golden  floods  that  thitherward  stray." 

Moore:  Paradite  t  the  Peri. 

thit  -see,  ».    [THEETSEE.] 

thlad-I-an-tha,  s.  [Gr.  flAeu5i'«  (thladias) 
=  a  eunuch,  and  o.vOo<;  (anthos)  —  bloom.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacese.  Thladian- 
tha  dubia  is  a  pubescent  Indian  climber  with 
oblong,  succulent,  twelve-ribl>ed  fruit,  which 
is  eaten  by  natives  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tain.s. 

thlas'-pi,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  flAaorri  (thlaspi) 
—  a  crucifer,  perhaps  shepherd's  purse.] 

Bot. :  Penny-cress,  the  typical  genus  of 
Thlaspideae  (q.v.).  Herbs  with  rosulate  radi- 
cal and  hastate  cauline  leaves ;  pod  short, 
laterally  compressed,  valves  winged  at  the 
back  ;  cells  two  to  cig,  it  seeded.  Thlaspi  amense, 
the  Penny-cress,  is  found  in  stony  cultivated 
fields  ia  Canada,  an  1  the  Northern  States;  also 
in  Europe.  It  has  a  disagreeable  garlic  odor. 
T.  tuberoium,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  rather 
large  rose-colored  flower.  [PEN NY-CRESS.] 

thlas  pid'-c  as,  thlas  -pl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  thlasp(i);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Pleurorhizeae.  Pouch 
compressed,  with  the  dissepiments  very  nor- 
row  in  the  narrowest  diameter  ;  valves  keeled 
or  winged. 

thllp'-sls,  i.  [Gr.  =  pressure,  compression, 
from  Gr.  0Ai'0u  (tklilid)  =  to  press.) 

Mtd. :  Compression  ;  especially,  constriction 
of  vessels  by  an  external  cause  ;  oppression. 

thllp-siir'-a,  «.  [Or.  0Ati(ri«  (thlipsis)  =  pres- 
sure, and  oiipd  (oura)  =  the  tail.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cytheridse.  Three  species 
from  the  Upper  Silurian. 

*  tho,  prow,    [Tats.]    Those,  the. 

*  tho,  adv.    [A.  8.  dhd.]    Then. 

"  Tht  wrapping  up  her  wreathed  stern  around 
Lcpt  Ben*  upon  his  ihleld. ' 

Spenter:  P.  Q,  I.  1.1*. 

tho',  conj.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  though 
(q.v.). 


•tho  an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tho(us);  -an.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  section  Thous 
(q.v.). 

••  The  THaan  group  represent*  in  form  the  wolf  on  a 
reduced  scale.*—  A'aturalittt  Library,  iv.  193. 

tbof,  conj.  [See  def.]  A  proTincial  form  of 
though,  the  old  guttural  being  changed  to/,  as 
in  rutigli. 

thole  (1),  thowl,  thowcl,  *  thol,  *  tol, 
*  tholle,  s.  [A.  8.  thol  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
dot;  leeL  thollr  =  a  tree,  a  thole;  Dan.  tol 
=  a  stopple,  a  stopper,  a  thole  ;  Sw.  tall 
—  a  pine-ti-ee.  Probably  connected  with 
thill  (q.v.).] 
*  1.  A  cart-pin.  (Palsgrave.) 

2.  Husband.  :  The  nib,  pin,  or  handle  of  a 
scythe-snath. 

3.  Naut.  :  A  pin  inserted  in  the  gunwale  of 
a  boat  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  oar  in 
rowing.  They  are  arranged  in  pairs,  tiie  space 
between  forming  one  kind  of  rowlock.    Tholes 
are  shown  on  the  gunwales  of  ancient  Assyrian 
boats. 

"  The  sound  of  their  oars  on  the  tliolei  had  died  in 
the  distance."     Longftlloa  :  Evunge/ine,  it  1 

thole-pin,  s.    The  same  as  THOLE  (3). 

thole  (2),  s.      [Lat.   thdas,  from   Gr.  doAot 
(tholos)  —  a  dome.] 
Architecture  : 

1.  The  same  as  THOLUS  (q.v.). 

2.  The  scutcheon  or  knot  at  the  centre  of 
a  timber-vault. 

3.  A  pkee  in  temples  where  votive  offerings 
were  suspended. 

"  Let  altars  smoke  and  tholct  expect  our  spoils." 
Faimas  Trot*. 

thole,  *  thol  en,  *  tho  li  en,  v.l.  &  i.  i 
[A.  S.  thoiian  =  to  endure,  to  -suffer  ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  thola;  Dan.  taale;  Sw.  tila; 
M.  H.  Ger.  dolen,  doln  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  dolen, 
tholon;  Goth,  thulan;  M.  H.  Ger.  <iuld  ;  Ger. 
gedidd  —  patience.  From  the  same  loot  as 
Lat.  tollo  =  to  raise,  tolero  =  to  tolerate.  ] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  suffer,  to  endure,  to  bear,  to 
undergo. 

"  A  wel  vayr  eompaynye  al  so  there  com 
Of  holy  im  n.  that  wule  tnoleue  martyrdom, 
Vppe  vayre  wyte  stedes.  &  in  vayre  armure  also." 
Robert  a/  Gloucater,  p.  407. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  wait.    (Scotch.) 

tho'-le-ite,  s.  [After  Tholei,  where  found  ; 
suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  by  Steininger  to  a 
rock  which  he  took  for  a  compound  of  albite 
and  spin-lie.  A  subsequent  analysis  showed 
that  it  was  but  a  dolerite  (q.v.). 

t  th8l-Ich'-thys,  s.  [Gr.  fldAo?  (tholos)  =  a 
dome,  and  txW?  (irhthus)  -—  &  fish.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  psendo  -genus  of  Teleostean 
Fishes,  foui.deu  on  what  are  probably  im- 
mature individuals  of  the  Cyttidae,  Squarai- 
pennes,  &c. 

tholichthys  stage,  s. 

Jclithy.  :  A  stage  in  the  development  of 
certain  Teleostean  Fishes,  in  which  the  young 
differ  so  widely  from  the  adult  as,  in  many 
cases,  to  have  been  taken  for  types  of  distinct 
genera. 


frontal  tioue  is  prolonged  into  a  straight  lancet  slm|>e 
process,  nearly  naif  us  long  as  the  body  ;  the  aupr 
scapnlHr  Htid  pr«eo':ercular  processes  cover  and  hide 
the  d.  rsal  and  ventral  tins.  Tlie  plates  attached  to 
the  shoulder  iiirdle  remain  (wrslstent  until  the  young 
flsh  has  assumed  the  form  of  the  adult."—  Gunther  : 
Study  nf  t'ithet,  pp.  172.  17*. 

thol  6  bate,  s.    [Gr.  0oAoc  (tholos)  =  a  dome, 
and  3<io-i<;  (basin)  —  a  base.] 

Arch.  :  A  cupola  and  a  base;  that  part  of 
a  building  on  which  a  cupola  is  placed. 

tho'-lus,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  0oAo?  (tholos)  =  a 
dome.) 

Arch.:  An  appellation  given  to  buildings 
of  a  circular  form.  Vitruvins  uses  it  to  signify 
the  roof  <>f  a  circular  building.  Now  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  lantern  which  sur- 
mounts a  dome.  Specifically  applied  at 
Athens  to  the  round  chamber  or  Rotunda,  in 
which  the  Prytanes  dined. 

tho  ma   itc    (th   as   t),    ».      [After    Prot 
Thomae,  of  Wiesl>aden  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 

Min.  :  A  doubtful  species,  said  to  be  a  car- 
bonate of  iron,  occurring  in  pyramld.il  crystals 
of  the  orthorhombic  system.  Found  at  Bleis- 
bai-h  in  the  Sielwngebirge. 


boll,  boy;  poUt.  j6wl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.    -Ing. 
-elan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  sUun;  -fion,    sion  -  zhun.    -eions,  -tious,    sious  =  onus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Thorn'  -as-ite   (Th  as  T),  *.     [From  John 

'(Human,  M.U.,  born   iu   Luudon,  ISuO,  died  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  1871.) 

c'AuMVi  iltst.  :  A  controversial  name  some- 
times given  to  the  Christadelphians,  from  th« 
fact  that  Dr.  Thomas  organised  them  into  a 
a«i*iute  religious  body.  They  believe  that 
immorality  is  the  reward  of  the  righteous, 
i.i.  of  those  who  receive  the  truth  and  are 
baptized,  ami  that  others  will  perish  after 
punishment  proportioned  to  their  misdeeds  or 
want  of  faith.  They  do  not  believe  iu  the 
Trinity  or  iu  a  personal  devil. 

Tho  me  -an  (Th  as  T),  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  :  One  of  a  body  of  Christians 
on  the  Mal.tbar  coast,  said  to  be  descendants 
of  the  converts  of  sit.  Thomas. 

Thorn  Ism  (Th  as  T),  s.    [See  def.) 

Church  Hist.  :  One  of  the  two  great  schools 
of  scholasticism,  the  other  being  Scotism 
(q.v.).  It  derived  its  name  from  its  founder, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (12-J7-74),  the  Great  Domi- 
nican doctor.  In  theology  Thomism  followed 
the  doctrines  of  Augustine  as  to  free  will  and 
grace,  and  held  that  the  Virgin  M.iry  was 
sanctified  after  her  body  was  informed  by  the 
soul  ;  its  philosophy  was  a  moderate  Realism. 
As  a  system  it  rests  on  the  Summa  of  St. 
Thomas,  which  is  divided  iuto  three  parts  : 

8)  Of  God  in  himself  and  as  the  Creator; 
)  of  God  as  the  end  of  creatures,  and  of  the 
actions  which  lead  us  to,  or  separate  us  from 
Him  ;  and  (3)  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  the  Last  Things  (i.e.,  Death,  Judg- 
ment, Heaven,  and  Hell).  The  Dominicans 
naturally  adopted  and  defended  Thomism. 

"  The  obvious  difficulties  of  this  theory  led  Inter 
BcotUti  to  modify  it  till  it  was  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  Thomitm."—AdUH  *  Arnold  :  Cath.  Diet., 
»JSL 

Thorn  -1st  (Th  as  T),  a.  &  t.    [Eccles.  Lat 

ThomiiUi  —  a  follower  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.] 
(TH  OM  ISM.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected 
With  the  theology  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

"  The  old  Scotist  and  Thamitt  theologies  were  itill 
naiutaiued."—  Addit  t  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  274. 

B.  At  tub.ft.  :    A  follower  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  in  theology  and  philosophy. 

"  The  adverse  sects  of  Thomittt  and  ficotists  filled 
Europe  with  their  noisy  disputes."—  0.  B.Levxt:  Bitt. 
Pkiiot.  led.  1880),  ii.  87. 

thd'-md-mjfs  (th  as  t\  *.  [Gr.  fluids  (thd- 
mos)  —  a  heap,  and  fiOs  (mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Geomyinae,  distinguished 
from  the  type-genus  by  having  the  upper  in- 
cisors without  grooves.  There  are  two  s]  recies, 
ranging  from  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Upper 
Columbia  Rivers  to  Hudson's  Bay. 

thom'-sen  6-lite  (th  as  t),  «.  [After  Dr. 
Julius  Thomsen,  of  Copenhagen  ;  o  connect., 
and  Gr.  \iOot  (lithos)  —  a  stone.] 

Aftn.  :  A  mineral  resulting  from  the  altera- 
tion of  cryolite  (q.v.).  Crystallization  mono- 
clinic,  occurring  in  prisms  with  horizontal 
striae,  and  also  massive  resembling  chalce- 
dony. Hardness,  2'5  to  4  ;  sp.  gr.  2'74  to 
S'76  ;  lustre,  vitreous,  on  some  faces  pearly  ; 
colour,  white  ;  transparent  to  translucent. 
Compos.  :  fluorine,  52'2;  aluminium,  15'0; 
calcium,  15'4  ;  sodium,  7*0;  water,  9-8=100, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  hitherto  accepted 
formula,  2(CaNa)F+Al2F3+2HO;  but  Brandl 
has  shown  that  the  formula  should  be  written, 


Thorn  so  -ni  an  (Th  as  T),  a.  &  «.    [THOM- 
SON IAN  ISM.] 

A.  At  adjective  : 

tied.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  medical  sys- 
tem called  Thomsonianism  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  adherent  of  Thomsonian- 
ism. 

•  Thorn  so  -ni  an  ism  (Th  as  T),  s.   [Eng. 
Thomnonian  ;  -ism.]    (See  def.) 

Med.  :  A  system  of  medicine  founded  by  Dr. 
Sairiuel  Thomson,  of  Massachusetts.  The 
human  body  is  assumed  to  consist  of  the  four 
so-oalled  elements—  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water. 
Metals  and  minerals,  being  ponderous  and 
tending  earthward,  are  supposed  to  drag  down 
to  the  earth  those  who  use  them  as  medicines, 
while  vegetables,  springing  from  the  ground 
and  tending  upwards,  are  fitted  to  make  those 
who  employ  them  as  remedies  move  upward 
to  life  and  health. 


thorn' -s6n-ite  (th  as  t),  s.  [After  R.  D. 
Thomson  ;  sun.  -it*  (Af  in.). J 

A/in.  :  A  member  of  the  group  of  Zeolites. 
Crystallization,  orthorhombir,  occurring  as 
individual  crystals  but  morn  often  in  radiated 
groups,  also  compact.  Hardness,  6  to  6 '5  ; 
sp.  gr.  2'3  to  2'4;  lustre,  vitreous  to  pearly; 
colour  when  pure,  snow-white;  brittle;  pyro- 
electric.  Compos.  :  silica.  38'9;  alumina,  31 '0; 
lime,  12-9  ;  soda,  4'8 ;  water,  13'8  —  100,  which 
yields  the  formula  2SiO._,Al.,iO3(iCaO  +  iNaO) 
'JA  HO.  Dana  divides  as  follows  :  1.  Ordinary  : 
(1)  in  regular  crystals ;  (2)  in  slender  prisms, 
sometimes  radiated  ;  (3)  radiated  fibrous  ;  (4) 
8pheric.il  aggregations  of  radiated  fibres  or 
crystals  ;  '5)  massive  :  2.  Me.sole :  including 
scoulerite  :  3.  Chalilite,  Occurs  in  cavities  in 
old  amygdaloidal  lavas,  and  sometimes  in  so- 
called  metamorphic  rocks. 

thong, '  thwang,  *  thwangue,  *  thwong, 

s.  [A.S.  tkivang;  cogn.  with  Ii-el.  thvengr  = 
a  thong,  a  shoe-latchet.  From  the  same  root 
as  TWINGE  (q.v.).]  A  leather  strip  or  lash  ; 
a  strap  of  leather  used  for  fastening  anything. 

*•  At  the  seams,  where  the  different  skins  are  sewed 
together,  they  are  commonly  ornamented  with  tassels 
or  fringes  of  narrow  thongt,  cut  out  of  the  same  skins." 
—Coo* :  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv.  ch.  T. 

thong-drill,  s.  A  drill  to  which  rotatory 
motion  in  alternate  directions  is  communi- 
cated by  means  of  a  cord.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Homer  (Odys.  ix.  384). 

"  Among  the  Aleutian  islanders  the  (hmg-drin.  and 
among  the  New  Zealaiiders  a  modification  of  it,  is 
used  for  boring  holes  Iu  stone.*— Evaru  ;  Ancient  Ston* 
Implement*,  p.  44. 

t  thong-seal,  ». 

Zool. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Phoca 
barbata,  from  the  fact  that  the  Greenlanders 
cut  the  hide  circularly  into  a  long  strip,  which 
they  use  for  harpoon  lines. 

*  thong,  v.t.  or  i.  [THONO,  «.]  To  beat  with 
a  thong  ;  to  lash. 

tho  oid,  a.  &  t.  [Mod.  Lat.  tho(us);  Eng. 
suff.  -oid.] 

A.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  by  Huxley  to 
a  division  of  Canidee,  containing  the  Lupine 
or  wolf-like  forms,  as  Canis  lupus,   C.  aureus. 
C.  azarce,  ic.     He  applied  the  term  Alopecoid 
to  tho  other  division,  containing  C.  argentatns, 
C.   vulpes,   &c.     (Proc.   Zool.  Soc.,   1880,   pp. 
238-88.) 

"I  am  disposed  ...  to  regard  Otocyon,  and  the 
Thooid  und  Alopecoid  serks  respect. vily,  as  genera, 
retaining  for  the  two  latter  the  old  names  of  Canis 
and  Vulpes.  '—/Voc.  Zool.  Hoc..  1880,  p.  286. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Thooid 
series  of  the  family  Canidse, 

"There  Is  no  quest  ion  that  Thooidt  and  Alopecolds 
similar  to  those  which  exist  at  present  inhabited 
Europe  during  the  Quaternary  epoch."— Proc,  Zool. 
Soc.  1880,  p.  278. 

thoom,  *.    [THUMB.]    (Scotch.) 

Thor,  s.  [IceL  Th6rr,  contr.  from  Thonor; 
A. S.  thunor  —  thunder.]  [THUNDER,  THURS- 
DAY.] 

Scand.  Mythol. :  The  god  of  thunder,  the 
second  principal  god  of  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navians. He  was  the  son  of  O.iu  or  the 
supreme  being,  and  Jb'rth  =  the  Earth.  He 
is  represented  as  a  powerful  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  with  a  long  red  l>ei;rd,  a  crown  on  his 
head,  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  his  hammer 
in  the  other.  Thursday  receives  its  name 
from  him,  mid  his  name  also  enters  into 
many  proper  names,  as  Ihorsby  in  Cumber- 
land, Jortnorwald  in  Dumfriesshire,  &c.  His 
wife  was  Sif  (Love),  and  his  palace  Tlirud- 
vangr,  where  he  received  the  warriors  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  He  was  the  champion  of 
the  gods,  and  was  called  in  to  their  assistance 
whenever  they  were  in  straits.  He  was  also 
the  friend  of  mankind,  and  the  slayer  of  trolls 
and  evil  spirits.  His  belt,  railwl  Meginfyard, 
had  the  property  of  doubling  his  strength 
whenever  he  put  it  on.  His  hammer  or  mace 
was  called  MjO'lnir. 

Thor's  hammers,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop. :  A  popular  name  in  the  north  of 
Euro|>e  for  celts. 

"  In  Scandinavia  and  Northern  Germany  perforated 
axes  xnd  axe-hammers  an;  frequently  known  as  TTvrr't 
hatnmtrt. "—Evaiu  :  Ancient  Mont  ImpUmmtt,  p.  184. 

thbr  -a,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bnt. :  Ranunculi's  Thorn. ;  a  species  from 
the  Alps.  The  roots  are  very  acrid  and 
pi'isonons,  mid  their  juice  was  formerly  used 
by  the  Swiss  hunters  to  poison  tneir  arrows. 


thi-rag'-Ic,  *  th6-r&9  -Ick,  a.  &  s.    [Let. 

thonix,  geiiit.  tlionicis  —  tn«  client.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thorax 
or  chest :  as,  thoracic  arteries. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Aimt. :  A  thoracic  artery, 
thoracic  duct,  s. 

Aiuit. :  A  long  narrow  vessel  in  front  of  the 
vertebra;,  and  opening  into  the  veins  on  the 
left  side  of  the  neck  at  the  angle  of  union  of 
the  subclavian  and  anterior  jugular.  It  is  the 
chief  trunk  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  the 
principal  canal  through  which  the  chyle  and 
lymph  are  conveyed  to  the  blood. 

thoracic-fins,  s.  pi. 
Ichthy.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  ventral  fins, 
when  they  are  situated  behind  the  pectorals. 

thoracic-myalgia,  a. 

Pi'thol. :  A  hot  wearying  pain  in  the  ten- 
dinous insertions  of  the  fleshy  bodies  of  the 
pectoral  and  sometimes  of  the  intercostal 
muscles,  arising  from  overwork.  Rest,  a 
flannel  bandage  round  the  thorax,  friction 
with  anodyne  liniments,  and  attention  to  the 
general  health  are  the  appropriate  remedies. 

thoracic-regions,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Fourteen  regions  into  which  the 
thorax  in  man  is  divided  by  imaginary 
straight  lines,  longitudinal  and  transverse, 
so  that  the  exact  situation  of  any  spot  may 
be  described.  [ABDOMINAL.] 

tho-rac'-I-ca,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat 
tiutrax  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Cirripedia.  Carapace 
either  a  capitulum  or  a  pedicle,  or  an  opcr- 
culatcd  shell  with  a  basis.  Body  formed  of 
six  thoracic  segments,  generally  furnished 
with  six  pairs  of  limbs ;  abdomen  rudiment- 
ary, but  often  bearing  caudal  appendages. 
Families :  Balanidae,  Verrucidse,  and  Lepadidte. 

*  th8-ra9'-i-ci,  8.  pi,     [Mod.    Lat.,    from 
thorax  (q.V.).J 

Ichthy. :  A  Liimaean  group  of  Fishes  (Sys- 
tenM,  ed.  121  h),  having  the  ventral  fins  in- 
serted on  the  abdomiual  surface  below  the 
l>ectorals. 

thbr-a-clp'-o-da,  s.  pi,  [Lat.  thorax,  genit. 
thoi-ucis,  and  Gr.  iroiis  (pous),  genit.  iro&ot 
(jxx/os)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  A  division  of  Crustacea,  having  the 
speciiil  locomotory  organs  belonging  to  the 
thorax.  It  contains  two  legions,  Podophthal- 
mia  and  Edrioputhalmia  (q.v.). 

thor-a-cd-,  pref.  [Gr.  Owpaf  (thorax),  genit 
Oiapaicof  (t/iorakos)  =  a  breastplate.]  Of,  or 
belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  connected  with, 
the  thorax. 

thdr-a-cog'-er-as,  a.  [Pref.  thoraco-,  and 
Gr.  icepas  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Palasont. :  A  genus  of  prthoceratidae.  Shell 
straight,  elongated,  conical,  with  a  small, 
lateral,  straight  siphuncle.  Known  species 
twenty  ;  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Carbonifer- 
ous of  the  United  Suites  and  Europe. 

thbr-a-co-sau'-rus,  a.  [Pref.  thoroco-,  and 
Gr.  a'avpot  (aauros)  —  a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Huxley's  Eusuchla, 
peculiar  to  the  Chalk  of  North  America.  The/ 
belong  to  the  Procoelia  of  Owen. 

*  thbr'-ah  (th  as  t),  a.    [TORAH.] 

*  thbr  -al,  a.    [Lat.  thorus,  tonu=&  couch,  a 
bed.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bed, 

"The  punishment  of  adultery  .  .  .  was  sometime! 
made  by  a  Ihorul  teimiHtiou."—AyHffe:  Pureryou. 

2.  Appellative  of  a  line  in  the  hand  ;  called 
also  the  Mark  of  Venus. 

thbr' -ax,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  fltipof  (thorax)  = 
the  chest,  a  breastplate.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  The  breast,  and  specially  the 
bones  enclosing  it.  It  is  somewhat  conical, 
with  convex  walls.  Its  upper  opening  is  con- 
tracted, and  bounded  by  the  first  dorsal 
vertebra,  the  first  pair  of  ril'S,  and  the  manu- 
brium  of  the  stixiiuin.  Its  inferior  margin 
slopes  downwards  on  each  side  to  the  twelfth 
rib;  its  longitudinal  axis  is  directed  up- 
wanls  and  somewhat  backwards;  its  tiaus- 


dte,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  WQU;  work,  woo,  sin;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    to,  OB  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  40  =  kw. 
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Terse  dinmeter  at  the  widest  part  greatly 
exceeds  the  distance  from  the  breast  to  the 
back.  It  consists  of  the  dorsal  vertebne,  the 
sternum,  the  ribs,  and  the  costal  cartilages, 
anil  contains  the  lungs,  the  heart,  &c.  The 
muscles  of  the  thorax  are  :  the  intercostals, 
the  levatores  costarum,  the  subcostals,  the 
triangiilttris  sterni,  with  which  may  be  in- 
cluded the  diaphragm. 

(2)  Compar. :  The  part  of  the  trunk  above 
or  anterior  to  the  diaphragm. 

2.  Entom. :  The  central  division  of  the 
body  of  insects.  It  is  formed  of  three  con- 
solidated somites  or  segments  :  the  prothorax, 
the  mesothorax,  and  the  metathorax. 

*  3.  Old  Armour :  A  breastplate,  cuirass,  or 
corselet;  more  especially  the  cuirass  or  corse- 


OREEK  WARRIOR   WEARING  THORAX. 

let  worn  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  correspond- 
ing to  the  lorica  of  the  Romans.  It  consisted 
of  a  breast  and  a  backpiece  fastened  by 
buckles,  and  was  often  richly  ornamented. 

thbr-Ic'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  0wp>j,mJ«  (thorektes) 
=  anned  with  a  breast- plate.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Necrophaga.  Minute, 
broad,  convex  beetles,  with  the  prothorax 
very  large  ;  antennae  clavate,  eleven-jointed  ; 
tarsi  five-jointed.  Known  species  twenty,  all 
from  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean. 

tho-ri'-na,  s.    [THOPINUM.] 

Chem. :  ThO.  Thorinum  oxide  ;  thorfnic 
oxide.  Prepared  from  thorite  by  reducing  it 
to  a  fine  powder  and  decomposing  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  After  separation  of  various 
metallic  oxides,  it  is  treated  with  potassic 
sulphate  and  precipitated  as  potassio-thorinic 
sulphate.  From  the  solution  of  the  salt  in 
hot  water,  ammonia  throws  down  thorinic 
hydrate,  which  on  ignition  yields  thorina.  It 
is  a  white  powder  of  a  sp.  gr.  =  9'402.  The 
ignited  oxide  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acid.-t,  and  only  difficultly  soluble  in 
sulphuric  acid. 

tho-rln'-Ic,  a.     [Eng.  thorin(um);  -ic.)    Per- 
taining to  thoritium. 

thorinic  oxide,  s.    [THORINA.] 

tho-ri'-num,  s.  [Latinised  from  7"fo>r(q.v.).] 
Chem.  :  Thorium.  Atomic  weight  =  115'7  ; 
syinlHjl  Th.  A  divalent  metallic  element 
belonging  to  the  group  of  earth-metals  dis- 
covered by  Berzeliux,  in  1828,  in  thorite.  It 
is  a  very  rare  element,  and  is  obtained  by 
heiting  the  anhydrous  chloride  with  potas- 
sium. The  reduced  thorinum  is  a  gray  me- 
tallic powder,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  7-05 
to  7'79.  When  heated,  it  burns  with  a  bright 
fl.une,  producing  snow-white  thorina  without 
any  trace  of  fusion.  It  is  not  oxidised  by 
either  hot  or  cold  water,  dissolves  slowly  in 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  more  easily  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  not  attacked  by 
caustic  alkalis. 

thorinum  chloride,  ». 

Chrm.  :  ThCtj.  Prepared  by  heating  an  In- 
timate mixture  of  thorina  and  charcoal  in  a 
stream  of  dry  chlorine  gas.  It  is  deposited 
on  the  cool  part  of  the  tui>e  in  white,  shining 
crystals,  which  are  rectangular,  four-sided 
tables.  They  deliquesce  in  the  air,  and  dis- 
solve in  water  with  rise  of  temperature. 

thorlnnm  hydrate,  i. 

Chem.  :  Th(HO)2.  Obtained  as  a  gelatinous 
mass  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalis  on 
sol'it.iona  of  thoiinum  salt*.  Under  the  air- 
pump  it  dries  up  into  a  white  powder,  readily 
soluble  in  all  acids,  excepting  oxalic,  molybdic, 
and  hydrofluoric  acids. 


thorinum-oxide,  s.    [THORINA.] 
thorinum  sulphide,  s. 

Chem. :  ThS.  Thorinum  burns  in  the  vapour 
of  sulphur,  forming  a  yellow  pulverulent  sul- 
phide, whioh  acquires  metallic  lustre  by 
pressure.  It  is  very  slowly  attacked  by  acids, 
and  is  converted  into  thorina  by  roasting. 

thbr'-lte,  s.  [Eng.  thor(ium) ;  suff.  -tie  (Min.).] 
Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  .with  a  tetra- 
hedral  habit ;  occurring  in  crystals  and  mas- 
sive in  syenite,  near  Brevig,  Norway.  Also 
found  as  pseudomorphs  in  the  form  of  zircon 
and  orthoclase.  Hardness,  4'5  to  5  ;  sp.  gr., 
4'3  to  5'4 ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  resinous  ;  colour, 
orange  to  brownish-yellow,  black ;  streak, 
light  orange  to  dark-brown.  Compos. :  essen- 
tially a  silicate  of  thoria  ;  silica,  17 '0 ;  thoria, 
76-2  ;  water,  6'8  =  100,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  formula  ThO2SiO2  +  l^HO. 

thdV-I-um,  ».    [THORINUM.] 

thorn,  *  thorne,  ».    [A.S.  thorn;  cogn.  with 
Dut.   doorn ;   IceL  thorn ;   Dan.   tiorn ;  Sw. 
torne ;  Ger.  darn  ;  Goth,  thaurnus.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Any  sharp-pointed  projection  likely  to 
lacerate  the  hand,  on  the  stem  or  any  other 
part  of  a  shrub,  tree,  or  herb.     Popularly,  it 
includes  both  a  botanical  thorn  and  a  prickle. 

(2)  A  thorny  shrub,  tree,  or  herb ;   often 
used    in  this  sense  in   composition,   as  the 
Blackttorn  the  Hawt/iorn,   &c.      When   the 
word  thorn  is  used  alone,  it  generally  signi- 
fies a  hawthorn.     In  Scripture,  and  specially 
in  the  Old  Testament,  thorn  is  a  generic  word 
including   various  spinous  plants  belonging 
to  different  families.    Precision  in  identifying 
them  all  is  impossible. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  that  pricks  or  annoys  as  a 
thorn  ;  anything  painful,  irritating,  or  troub'e- 
some  ;  a  source  of  annoyance  or  trouble  ;  an 
obstacle,  a  trouble,  a  care.      • 

"  No  traveller  ever  reached  that  blessed  abode. 
Who  found  not  thorru  and  briers  in  his  road." 

Covper :  Epittlt  to  an  Afflicted  Ladf. 

(2)  The  same  as  THORN-LETTER  (q.v.). 

II.  But.  :  A  sharp  conical  projection  con- 
stituting the  growing  point  of  a  branch  which 
has  proved  abortive.  That  this  is  its  origin 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  sometimes  trees, 
which  are  thorny  in  their  wild  state,  have 
their  spines  converted  into  branches  when 
long  cultivated  in  a  garden,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  apple  and  the  pear.  A  thorn  differs 
from  a  prickle,  which  is  so  superficial  that  it 
comes  away  when  the  bark  is  pealed  off,  while 
in  similar  circumstances  a  thorn,  being  deep 
seated,  remains.  Sometimes  thorns  bear 
leaves,  as  in  the  Whitethorn. 

thorn-apple,  s. 

Bot.  :  Datura  Stramonium. 
thorn-bush,  a.  A  shrub  that  bears  thorns. 

"  The  lantern  is  themoou  ;  I,  the  wan  in  the  moon  ; 
this  thorn-bath,  my  thorn-bush ;  and  this  dog.  my  dog. 
—Shakeip. :  Midnunmer  Night't  Dream,  v.  L 

thorn  but,  s.    A  turbot  (q.v.). 
thorn-devil, ».    [MOLOCH,  II.  2.] 
thorn-headed  worms,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  Acauthocephala  (q.v.),  so  named 
because  they  have  a  trunk  or  proboscis  armed 
with  hooks  by  which  they  can  attach  them- 
selves to,  or  penetrate,  the  coats  of  the  in- 
testines of  their  hosts. 

thorn-hedge,  i.  A  hedge  or  fence  com- 
posed of  thorns. 

thorn-letter,  *.  A  name  given  to  the 
letter  p(=  th)  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  corre- 
sponding character  in  Icelandic. 

thorn-moth,  «. 

Entom. :  More  than  one  species  of  Geometer 
Moths.  The  Purple  Thorn  is  Selenia  illus- 
train ;  the  Early  Thorn,  S.  illumaria ;  and  the 
Canary  Shouldered  Thorn,  Ennomot  tiliaria. 

thorn-set,  o.    Set  or  planted  with  thorns. 
thorn-tailed  agama, «. 
Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Uromastrix  (q  v.). 

•  thorn,  v.t.    [THORN,  $.]    To  prick  or  pierce 
with,  or  as  with  a  thorn. 

"  The  only  rows  of  all  the  Block 
That  never  thorn  it  Mm. " 

Tennyitm  :  Harold,  L  L 


thorn-back,  s.    [Eng.  thorn,  s.,  and  back.] 

Ichthy. :  Raja  clavata,  one  of  the  commonest 
of  the  British  Rays,  occurring  all  round  the 
coast.  It  is  dark-brown  in  colour,  with 
lighter  spots ;  the  whole  upper  surface  la 
covered  with  as]>erities,  and  a  variable  num- 
ber of  large  spines,  like  recurved  nails,  more 
abundant  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  but 
always  extending  down  the  tail  in  the  median 
line.  It  is  in  the  best  condition  in  November, 
but  is  not  highly  esteemed  as  a  food-fish. 

•  thorn '-less,  a.    [Eng.  thorn,  s. ;  -less.]    Free 
from  thorns.    (Lit.  &Jig.) 

"  Youth'*  gay  prime  and  thornleti  paths." 

Coleridge:  Sonnet  to  Bovtet. 

thorn'-tail,  s.     [Eng.  thorn,  s.,  and  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  the  species  of 
two  genera  of  Humming-birds—  Gouldia  (four 
species)  and  Discura  (one).  The  tail-feat  hers 
in  the  first  genus  are  much  elongated  and 
sharply  pointed,  and  the  tarsi  are  covered 
with  a  tuft  of  feathers.  Discura  has  a  racket 
at  the  end  of  the  tail. 

thorn'-y",  *  thorn-le,  a.   [Eng.  tluyrn,  s. ;  -y.] 
L  Lit. :  Full  of  thorns  or  spines ;   rough 
with  thorns  or  prickles. 

"  He  in  the  thick  woven  covert 
Painfully  tues,  or  in  the  thorny  brake 
Torn  and  embarrass  d  bleeds." 

Somertnle:  Chan.  I. 
IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Sharp,  pricking,  pressing. 

"  No  dislike  against  the  person 
Of  our  good  queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  point* 
Of  my  alleged  reasons  drive  this  forward. 

Sliaketp. :  Henry  VIII.,  11. 4. 

2.  Troublesome,  vexatious,  perplexing, 
harassing. 

"  The  thorny  point  of  bare  distress." 

Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  It.  U,  7. 

thorny-clams,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Chamidse. 
thorny-oyster,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Spondylus  (q.v.).  The  lower 
valve  in  old  specimens  is  almost  always  spiny. 

thorny-restharrow,  s.  [RESTHABROW.J 

t  thorny-trefoil,  s. 

Bot. :  Fagonia  trijblium,  a  Bean-caper. 

thor  ough  (gh  silent),  *  thor-ow,  *  thor-n 

*  thor-owe,     *  thor- ugh,     *  thorw, 

*  thurnh,  a.,  adv.,  prep.,  &  «.    [A  later  form 
of  through  ((±.v .).'] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Passing  through, 

"  Let  all  three  sides  be  a  double  house,  without 
thorough  lights  on  the  side!."— Bacon  :  Of  Building. 

2.  Passing  through  or  to  the  end  ;  hence, 
complete,  perfect. 

"  The  Irish  horseboys,  in  the  thorough  reformation 
of  that  realm,  should  be  cut  oft"— Sjienitr:  KCtit*  of 
Ireland. 

3.  Thorough-going. 

"  In  conclusion,  be  urged  them  to  be  thorough  IB 
what  they  undertook."— Oonrvtr,  Dec.  80,  1884. 

B.  As  adverb  ; 
L  Thoroughly. 

"  So  Wai  I  with  the  song 

ThoroK  mulshed."  Chaucer :  flower  i  Ltaf. 

2.  Through. 

"Sol  though  the  serpent's  sting  should  pierce  me 
thorough."  Huron  :  J/ecunn  t  Earth,  L  L 

*  C.  As  preposition : 

1.  Through. 

"  On  mountains,  thorow  brambles,  pits,  and  flood*.'* 
Beaum.  *  FM. :  fltUaiter.  if. 

2.  By  means  of. 
D.  Ax  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  passage,  a  thoroughfare  ;  a  channel  { 
any  means  of  passage. 

"The  alteration  must  be  from  the  head  by  making 
other  thoroughi  and  device*."— Brailford  :  H'ortt,  fc 
•Oil. 

2.  An  Interfurrow  between  two  ridges;  a 
channel  for  water,  (frov.) 

IL  Eng.  Hist.  :  A  word  used  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  1.  by  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Stni fiord, 
in  his  confidential  correspondence,  to  express 
the  scheme  he  meditated  for  subverting  the 
Iil>ertie8  of  his  countrymen  and  making 
Charles  an  absolute  monarch. 

"  To  this  tcheme.  In  his  confidential  correspondency 
be  gave  the  ex  press!  ve  name  of  Thorough.'— HavaulaMt 
Uia.  Eng..  ch.  i. 

thorough-bass,  thorough-base,  «. 

[BASS  (3),  «.,U.] 


boil,  b6y ;  pout,  J6~wl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  t, 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tlon,  -slon  =  zhon.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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thorough-bolt.  *. 

ifhipbuild. :  A  bolt  going  through  from  side 
to  side. 

thorough-brace,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  strong  band  or  thong  extending 
from  the  front  to  the  back  C-spriug  and 
supporting  the  body. 

thorough-bred,  a.  &  *. 

A.  As  aiijective : 

L  Lit. :  Of  pure  and  unmixed  breed,  stock, 
or  race ;  bred  from  a  sire  and  dam  of  the 
purest  breed. 

IX  Figuratively: 

1.  Having  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of 
pure  breeding;  high-spirited,  mettlesome  ;  ele- 
gant or  graceful  in  form,  bearing,  or  the  like. 

2.  Thorough :  as,  a   thorough-bred    scamp. 
{Colhq.) 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal,  especially  a  horse, 
of  pure  breed,  stock,  or  race. 

*  thorough-framing,  s. 

Carp. :  An  old  term  for  the  framing  of  doors 
and  windows. 

thorough-going,  o.  Going  through,  or 
to  the  end  or  bottom  ;  going  or  ready  to  go  to 
any  lengths  ;  extreme,  thorough. 

"  Multiplication  of  proprietors  is  uot  the  kind  of 
reform  which  finds  favour  with  a  large  section  of  the 
more  thorough-going  hind  reformers."—/,  i  Mill: 
JHaertai iont ;  Adeice  to  Land  Ke/ormeri. 

thorough-lighted,  a.  Lighted  so  that 
the  light  passes  right  through.  Applied  to  a 
room  or  building  that  has  windows  on  oppo- 
site sides,  the  light  not  being  intercepted  by 
partitions. 

*  thorough-paced,  a.  Perfectly  trained 
to  go  through  all  the  paces  of  a  well-trained 
horse  ;  hence,  perfect  or  complete  ;  thorough ; 
thorough-going  ;  going  all  lengths. 

"  For  he  [Gregory  of  H  untington  J  was  thorough-paced 
in  three  tongues.  Latine.  Greek  [as  appears  by  his 
many  comments  on  those  grammarians],  aud  Hebrew." 
—Fuller:  tfortiiiet ;  Uuntinfftonihire. 

thorough-pin,  s.  A  disease  in  horses, 
which  consists  of  enlarged  mucous  capsules 
on  each  side  of  the  hocks,  giving  somewhat 
the  appearance  as  if  a  pin  had  been  thrust 
through. 

"  When  the  Joint  capsule  becomes  distended  with 
fluid,  it  uot  only  protrudes  in  front  ..f  the  hock, 
ailing  up  the  hollow  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
healthy  Joint,  but  it  also  exhibits  itself  in  Mia  foiin  of 
a  soft  swelling  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Joint,  in  the 
space  within  the  bone  which  forms  the  i  flint  cf  the 
hock  and  the  bone  of  the  leg  directly  in  front  of  it. 
This  swelling  appears  on  both  sides  of  the  leg,  aud 
from  its  position  Is  called  a  thorour/h.pin.  Thorough- 
pint  of  the  limited  form,  consisting  of  small  bursal 
tumours  in  the  space  in  front  of  the  bone  which  forms 
the  point  of  the  hock,  quite  unconnected  with  the 
principal  joint  surface,  are  of  no  moie  consequence 
than  oidinary  windgalls.  Thorourih-iiiia  are  only 
serious  when  they  are  a  part  of  the  disease  of  the 
principal  caiaule,  forming,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  a 
•blood '  or  '  big'  spavin."— Field,  April  4.  1885. 

*  thorough  -sped,    a.      Fully   accom- 
plished ;  thorough-paced. 

"Our  thornugh-sped  republic  of  Whigs,  which  con- 
tains the  bulk  of  all  hopers.  pretenders,  aud  profes- 
sors, are  most  highly  useful  to  princes.''— Swift. 

•thorough-Stitch,  adv.  Fully,  com- 
pletely ;  going  the  whole  length  of  any  busi- 
ness. 

"Those  solid  divines,  that  experimentally  know 
what  belongs  to  the*  healing  of  a  sinning  soul,  go 
tkarough-ttitch  to  work."— Bp.  Hall :  Sermon  on  Eph. 
iv.  SO. 

thorough  -  wax,  t  ho  row -wax, 
throw-wax,  s. 

Hot. :  Bupleurum  rotundifolium.  The  stem 
is  branched  ;  the  leaves  ovate,  perfoliate  ;  the 
flowers  greenish-yellow,  with  large  bracts  ; 
fruit  with  striate  interstices.  The  name  w.-is 
given  by  Turner  because,  as  he  says,  "the 
stalke  waxeth  thro  the  leaves."  (Prior.)  It 
was  formerly  used  as  a  vulnerary.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia ;  rare  in 
Britain. 

thor'-ough-fare  (gh  silent),  *thor-ow- 
fare,  *  thurgh-fare,  s.  [Eng.  thorough, 
and  fare.] 

1.  A  passage  through  from  one  street,  open- 
ing, &c.,  to  another ;  an  unobstructed  way, 
especially  an  unobstructed  road  or  street  for 
public  traffic. 

"The  thoroughfare*  were  overrun  with  weed." 

Browning :  Bordello,  iT. 

*2.  Power  of  passing  ;  passage. 

thor'-ough-ltf  (gh  silent),  *  through-ly, 
*  thor-OW-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thorough;  -ly.] 


In  a  thorough  manner  or  degree ;  perfectly, 
completely,  fully,  entirely. 

"  Most  of  these  were  known  to  be  thoroughly  well 
affected  to  the  government."— Jlacaulay  :  Hitt.  Kna., 
ch.  xxi. 

thor  ough  ness  (://i  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
thorough. ;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
thorough  ;  completeness,  perfectness. 

tlior'-ough-wort  (gh  silent),  «.  [Eng. 
thorough,  aud  wort.] 

Sot. :  Eupatorium  perfoliatum.  The  stem  is 
round,  erect,  and  hairy ;  the  leaves  subsessile, 
opposite,  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrate, 
wrinkled,  pale  underneath  and  hairy ;  the 
involucre  cylindrical  and  imbricated ;  the 
twelve  to  fifteen  florets  tubular.  It  grows  in 
bogs  in  North  America.  The  whole  plant  is 
intensely  bitter.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves 
has  been  given  as  a  febrifuge.  In  larger 
quantities  it  is  emetic,  sudorific,  and  aperient. 
Called  also  Boneset  and  Crosswort. 

*thor-ow,  a.,  &c.    [THOROUGH.] 

thorp,  thorpe,  s.     [A.S.  thorp  =  a  village ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  dorp  —  a  village  ;  Icel.  thorp ; 
Dan.  torp ;  Sw.  torp  •=.  a  little  farm,  a  cottage ; 
Goth,  thaurp ;  Ger.  dor/.]    A  group  of  houses 
standing  together  in  the  country  ;  a  village,  a 
hamlet.     It  occurs  principally  as  an  element 
in  place  names,  and  in  names  derived  from 
places  :  as,  AUAorp,  Copsmans/fc.orp«,  &c. 
'.'  Wislfd  for,  or  welcome,  wheresoe'er  he  came— 
Among  the  tenantry  of  thorpe  and  vill." 

Wordsworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  rill. 

thos,  s.    [THOUS.] 

those,  *thos,  *thas,  a.  k  pron.  [THIS.] 
Used  as  the  plural  of  that,  these  being  used  as 
the  plural  of  this,  but  etymologically  one  of 
the  forms  of  the  plural  of  this.  When  those 
and  these  are  used  to  express  contradistinc- 
tion, those  refers  to  the  things  first  mentioned, 
or  furthest  on" ;  these  to  things  last  mentioned, 
or  nearer. 

thou  (in  the  objective  and  dative  cases  thee, 
pi.  yon  or  ye),  pron.  [A.S.  dhu;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  thu;  Goth,  thu  ;  Dan.,  Sw.,&Ger.  du; 
Irish  &  Gael,  tu;  Wei.  ti ;  Russ.  tui;  Lat. 
tu;  Gr.  (TV,  TV  (su,  tu) ;  Pers.  tu ;  Sansc. 
tvam.  The  A.S.  dhu  was  thus  declined  :  nom. 
dhu,  genit.  dhin,  dut.  dhe,  accus.  dhec,  dhe ; 
nom.  pi.  ge,  genit.  enwer,  dat.  eow,  accus. 
eowic,  eow.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
employment  of  thou,  to  any  one  indicated 
familiarity  with  him,  whether  of  love  or  of 
contempt.  The  use  of  the  plural  you  for  the 
singular  thou  was  established  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.]  The 
second  personal  pronoun  of  the  singular 
number ;  used  to  denote  the  person  spoken 
to;  thyself. 

"  When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  btow, 
A  miufsteriug  angel  tliou." 

Scott :  Xarmion,  vi.  30. 

IT  (1)  It  was  frequently  used  emphatically  iu 
phrases  expressive  of  contempt,  reproach, 
scorn,  anger,  or  the  like. 

"All  that  Lord  Cobham  did  was  at  thy  instigation 
thou  viper,  for  I  tbou  thee.  thou  traitor."— Coke:  T* 
Sir  Walter  Kuleiyh,  at  hit  Trial  ofti.e  latter. 

(2)  The  employment  o    thou  by  the  early 
Quakers  implied  that  they  regarded  no  man, 
however  exalted  his  rank,  with  special  re- 
verence.    With  reference  to  them  Fuller,  in 
the  dedication  of  his  Seventh  Book,  explains 
the  usage  of  his  time  in  a  sentence  useful  for 
lexicographical  purposes : 

"In  opposition  whereuiito  we  maintain  that  thou 
from  superiors  to  inferiors  is  proper  as  a  sign  of  com- 
mand  ;  from  equals  to  equals  is  passable  as  a  note  of 
familiarity ;  but  from  inferiors  to  superiors,  if  pro- 
ceeding from  ignorance,  hath  a  smack  of  clownishness ; 
if  from  affectation,  a  tone  of  contempt." 

(3)  Thou  is  used  now  only  in  addresses  to 
the  Deity,  and  in  poetry. 

*  thou,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tnou,  pron.} 

A.  Trans. :  To  address  with  the  pronoun 
thou  ;  to  treat  with  familiarity. 

"Taunt  him  with  the  licence  nf  ink:  if  tliou  thou'tt 
him  some  thrice,  it  shall  uot  be  amiss."— Shaketp.  : 
Twitfth  ffiykt.  Hi.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  use  the  words  thou  and 
thee  in  conversation. 

though   (gh  silent),  *  thogh,   *  thoughe, 

•  thah,  *  thaih,  *  thcah,  *  threh,  *  thegh, 

*  thagh,  *  thau,  *  thauh,  *  thci,  *  theigh, 
conj.  &  ndv.     [A.S.  dhedh,  dheh;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  doch  =  yet,  but ;   Icel.  tho ;  Dan.  dog ; 
Sw.  dock;  O.  H.  Ger.  doh;  Ger.  doch;  Goth. 
thauh.] 


A.  At  conj. :  Granting,  admitting,  allowing, 
or  assuming  it  to  be  the  fact  that ;  even  were 
it  the  case  that;  even  if;  Let  withstanding 
that. 


B.  .4s  adv. :  Notwithstanding  this  or  that ; 
however,  for  all  that. 

"  Let  me  in  treat  yon 
To  use  her  name  as  little  as  you  can,  though.' 

Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Sea  Voyage,  IT. 
f  (1)  As  though :  As  if. 

"In  the  vine  were  three  branches,  and  It  wu  at 
though  it  budded."— Qeneiit  xl.  10. 

*  (2)  Though  that :  Though. 

"  Though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution." 

Shakftp.  :  Twelfth  Itight,  1. 1 

*(3)  What  though:  EMiptieally  used  for 
What  care  I  though,  What  does  it  signify  though, 
&c. 

"  By  chance  but  not  by  truth  :  what  thcuaht" 
Shaketp. :  King  John,  1. 

thought  (ongh  as  a),  *  thoughte,  pret.  & 

pa.  par.  of  v.    [THINK.] 

thought  (ough  as  a),*  thoght.s.  [A.S.  thoht, 
gethokt,  tlieaht,  gctheaht,  from  gethoht,  thoht, 
pa.  par.  of  tliencan  =  to  think  (q.v.);  Icel. 
thdtti,  tMttr,  from  thdtti,  pa.  t.  of  thekkja  =  to 
know ;  Ger.  dachte,  gedacht,  from  gedacht, 
pa.  par.  of  den/ce?t  =:  to  think.] 

1.  The  act  of  thinking  ;  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  in  any  way  except  sense  and  perception. 

"  Thought  is  free."  Shakesp. :  Tempett,  iii.  3. 

2.  Serious  consideration;  deliberation,  re- 
flection. 

"  Evil  is  wrought 
By  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  want  of  heart."  Hood :  lady'i  Dream. 

*  3.  Anxious,  brooding  care  ;  deep  concern 
or  solicitude. 

"Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat, 
or  what  ye  shall  drink."— Matthew  vL  25. 

4.  The  mental  state  of  one  who  thinks ; 
silent  contemplation  ;  deep  cogitation  ;  medi- 
tation or  study. 

"She  pined  in  thought." 

Shakeip. :  Twelfth  Night,  11.  4. 

5.  The  power  or  faculty  of  thinking;  the 
mental  facultj  ;  the  mind. 

"  It  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought." 

Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado.il.l 

6.  That  which  is  thought ;  an  idea  ;  a  con- 
ception of  the  mind  ;  as : 

(1)  A  judgment,  an  opinion,  a  conclusion. 

"  I  speak  my  thoughts."      Shaketp. :  Much  Ado.i.l. 

(2)  That  which  springs  from,  originates  in, 
or  is  produced  by  the  imagination  ;  a  creation 
of  the  mind  having  a  distinct  existence  from 
the  mind  that  created  it ;  a  fancy,  a  conceit, 
a  conception. 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Wordsworth :  Intim.  of  Immortality,  xL 

*  7.  Hope,  expectation, 

"  We  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  France." 

OhalcetiJ.  :  Henry  r.,  L  1 

8.  Intention,  design. 


If  (1)  A  thought:  A  very  small  degree  or 
quantity. 

"  If  the  hair  were  a  thought  browner." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

(2)  Second  thoughts :  Maturer  deliberation  ; 
after  consideration. 

"  Is  It  so  true  that  leeond  thought*  are  bestT" 

Ttnnyttn  :  Sea  Dreamt,  «S. 

thought-reader,  s.  A  mesmerist  who 
claims  to  be  able  to  discover  what  is  passing 
in  another  person's  mind ;  an  exponent  of 
thought  reading.  [MIND-READING.] 

thought-reading,  s.  A  branch  of  mes- 
merism. Whilst  exhibiting  their  powers  its 
exponents  are  blindfolded,  and  claim  that 
without  collusion  or  the  aid  of  confederates 
they  can  find  articles  hidden  in  their  absence, 
give  the  numbers  of  bunk-notes,  &c.  In 
thought-reading  proper  the  tliougfit-reader 
holds  the  hand  and  pulse  of  the  person  to  be 
operated  on,  and  professes  to  be  able,  by 
mesmeric  sympathy,  to  discover  what  is 
passing  in  his  mind.  [MIND-READER.] 

thought-transference,  ».  A  sup- 
posed emotional  influence  of  one  person's 
mind  upon  that  of  another  at  a  distance. 

'  thought'-ed  (ough  as  a), a.  [Eng.  thought, 
s.  ;  -ed.]  Having  thoughts  ;  chiefly  in  com- 
position :  as,  sad-thouglited. 

*  thought-en,  pret.  of  v.    [THINK.] 


fate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p&t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.  "  »,  o»  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 
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•  thought  -  en,  a.    [Eng.  thought,  s.  ;  -en.] 
Having  a  thought;  thinking. 

"  Be  you  thoughten 
That  I  came  with  uu  ill  intent." 

Shaketp.  :  Pericttt.  iv.  «. 

thought  -ful  (ough  as  a),  a.    [Eng.  thought  ; 


L  Full  of  thought  or  reflection  ;  contem- 
plative ;  engaged  in  or  given  to  meditation. 

2.  Attentive,  careful  ;  having  the  mind 
directed  to  an  object. 

"  It  require*  much  care,  and  nice  observation  to  ex- 
tract and  separate  the  precious  ore  from  so  much  rile 
mixture;  so  that  the  understanding  must  be  patient, 
and  wary,  and  thoughtful  in  seeking  truth."  —  Glanvill  : 
Essay  1. 

*  3.  Promoting  meditation  ;  favourable  to 
meditation  or  contemplation. 

"  War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invade, 
And  steel  now  glitters  in  the  muses'  shade.' 

Pope  :  Chorut  of  Athenian*. 

*  4.  Anxious,  solicitous  ;  full  of  anxiety  or 
care. 

"  Around  her  crowd  Distrust,  and  Doubt,  and  Fear, 
And  thoughtful  Foresight  and  tormenting  Care.' 
Prior:  Pottage  in  Sratmut  Imitated. 

5.  Exhibiting  or  evincing  thought  or  care  ; 
considerate  :  as,  a  thoughtful  act  or  gift. 

If  Thoughtful,  or  full  of  thinking  ;  consider- 
ate, or  ready  to  consider;  and  deliberate,  ready 
to  deliberate,  rise  upon  each  other  in  their 
signification  :  he  who  is  thoughtful  does  not 
forget  his  duty  ;  he  who  is  considerate  pauses, 
and  considers  properly  what  is  his  duty  ;  he 
•who  deliberates  considers  deliberately.  It  is  a 
recommendation  to  a  subordinate  person  to 
be  thoughtful  in  doing  what  is  wished  of  him  ; 
it  is  the  recommendation  of  a  confidential 
person  to  be  considerate,  as  he  has  often  to 
Judge  according  to  his  own  discretion;  it  is 
the  recommendation  of  a  person  who  is  acting 
for  himseinn  critical  matters  to  be  deliberate. 
There  is  this  farther  distinction  in  the  word 
deliberate,  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  bad 
sense  to  mark  a  settled  intention  to  do  evil  ; 
young  people  may  sometimes  plead,  in  extenu- 
ation of  their  guilt,  that  their  misdeeds  do  not 
arise  from  deliberate  malice. 

tnonghf  -ful-tf  (ough  as  a),  adv.  [Eng. 
thoughtful;  -ly.]  In  a  thoughtful  or  con- 
templative manner  ;  with  thought  or  consi- 
deration ;  with  solicitude  or  anxiety. 

"  The  Planter,  under  his  roof  of  thatch, 
Sucked  thoughtfully  and  slow." 

Longfellow  :  The  Quadroon  Girl. 

thought  -fnl-ness  (ough  as  a),  s.  [Eng. 
thoughtful;  -ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  thoughtful  ;  deep  meditation  ;  anxiety, 
carefulness,  serious  attention. 

"  Such  a  degree  of  thoitghlfulneu,  as  takes  up  and 
dejects,  and  distract*  the  mind."—  Atterbury  :  Ser- 
mon*, voL  IT.,  ser.  10. 

thought'  -less  (ough  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  thought, 
s.  ;  Jets.} 

1.  Free  from  thought  or   care  ;  having  no 
thought  ;     heedless,      unthinking,     careless, 
negligent 

"  A  rude  »nd  IhoughtUu  schoolboy."  —  Macaulny  : 
OUt.  Kng..  en.  ili. 

2.  Dull,  stupid. 

"  Just  u  a  blockhead  rubs  bis  thonghtlea  skull, 
And  thanks  his  star*  he  was  not  born  a  fool." 

Pop*  :  Epilogue  to  Jane  Short. 

3.  Done  without  thought,  care,  or  heed  .  as, 
a  thwiijlitltst  act  or  remark. 

thought  less  ly  (ough  as  a),  adv.  [Eng. 
thoughtless  ;  -ly.  )  In  a  thoughtless  manner  ; 
without  thought  ;  carelessly,  unthinkingly, 
negligently. 

"  He  who  runs  on  thonghtfculy  in  the  mod  career  of 
pleasure,  can  scarcely  fail  of  losing  his  health."—  Krtox: 
Sermon*.  vol.  vL.  Mr.  «. 

thought  -less-ness  (ough  .is  a),  >.  [Eng. 
thi.'nilttlets;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  thoughtless;  want  of  thought;  heed- 
lensness,  carelessness. 

"  They  lose  the  very  Idea  of  foresight,  and  contract 
the  th,iiiyhtiatna»  at  children."—  Coo*  ;  Third  I'uitai/e, 
bk.  vL.  eh.  L 

•thought  sick  (ough  as  a),  adv.  [Eng. 
thought,  g.,  and  tick.]  Uneasy  with  sad  re- 
flections ;  sad,  sorrowful. 

"  HrnvVs  face  doth  glow 

With  tristful  vUwe  ;  and.  as  Vaiust  the  doom. 
Is  tHoughttirk  at  the  act."      sSaketp.  :  Hamlet,  ill.  4. 

*  thought'  -some  (ough  as  a),  a.     [Eng. 

thought  ;  -tome.  ]    Thoughtful. 

•  thought  -  some  -  ngss  (ough  aH  a),  *. 

[F,nK.  thmtght.tome  ;  -ness.}  Thoughtfulness  ; 
thought  (Fairfax:  bulk  A  Selvedge  of  the 
World.) 


*  tho  -us,  s.  [Gr.  9<ic  (thos),  genit.  flioos  (thoos) 
=  a  jackal.] 

Zool.  :  According  to  Hamilton  Smith,  a  sec- 
tion of  Cauidie,  having  the  form  of  wolves  on 
a  small  scale;  not  more  than  eighteen  inches 
high  ;  structure  very  light  ;  tail  rather  short, 
forming  a  scanty  brush,  tip  black  ;  fur  close, 
hard  ;  livery  mostly  chequered,  or  pencilled 
with  black  and  white,  extremities  butf;  they 
are  not  gregarious  and  do  not  burrow.  From 
Africa  and  south-western  Asia.  Some  of  the 
species  are  now  classed  with  Canis  and  others 
with  Vulpes.  [Taooio,  A.] 

thou  -sand,  *  thou  syndc,  *  thou-sant, 

s.  &a,  [A.S.  thuseiul;  cogn.  with  Dut.  duizend  ; 
Icel.  thusund,  thushund,  thusundradh  ;  Dan. 
tusind;  Sw.  tusen;  Ger.  taiisend;  Goth,  thus- 
undi.  The  second  element  is  evidently  A.S. 
and  Icel.  hund  —  a  hundred  ;  the  etymology 
of  the  Hi  st  element  of  the  word  is  doubtful.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  number  of  ten  hundreds  ;  ten  times 
8  hundred  ;  hence  used  indefinitely  for  a  great 
number,  and  in  the  plural  for  an  indefinite 
number. 

"  Some  thouiands  of  these  logs." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempttt,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  of 
ten  hundred,  as  1,000,  or  M. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.  :    Denoting    the    number    of    ten 
hundred. 

"  One  day  Is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  yean,  and 
a  thoutand  years  as  one  day."—  2  Peter  lit  8. 

2.  Fig.  :  Used  to  denote  a  great  number  in- 
definitely :  as,  It  is  a  thousand  chances  that 
you  fail. 

t  thousand-legs,  ». 

Zool.  :  A  millepede. 

thou  sand  -fold,  'thu  sen  fald,  a.  [Eng. 
thousand;  -fold.]  Multiplied  a  thousand 
times. 

"  Ye  have  repaid  me  back  a  thoutandfuld." 

Longfellow:  Dedication. 

ChoU'  -sandth,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  thousand  ; 
suff.  -th.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Next  after  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
ninth  ;  the  ordinal  of  a  thousand. 

"  He  that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts, 
and  break  but  a  part  of  a  thoutandth  part  in  the  affairs 
of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  Mm  that  Cupid  hath  elapt 
him  o'  th'  shoulder,  but  I'll  warrant  him  heart-whole." 
—Staketp.  :  At  You.  Like  It,  iv.  L 

2.  Constituting  or  l«eing  one  of  a  thousand 
equal  parts  into  which  anything  is  or  may 
be  divided. 

3.  Hence,  fig.,  occurring  or  being  one  of  a 
very  great  number  :  as,  To  do  a  thing  for  the 
thousandth  time. 

B.  As  subsl.  :  The  thousandth  part  of  any- 
thing ;  one  of  a  thousand  parts   into  which 
anything  is  or  may  be  divided. 

thowe,  *.  &  v.    [THAW.] 

thowl.  thow-el,  thowle,  ».    [THOLE,  «.] 


-less,  a.    [For  thewless  =  wanting  thews 
or  strength.]    Sluggish,  inactive.    (Scotch.) 

"  Because  I  will  not  wai  t  upon  the  <»o«e<«««.  thriftless. 
flasenleas.  ministry  of  that  carnal  man."—  Scott  :  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  v. 

*  thow-thys-tylle,  *  sow-thys-tylle,  *. 

[SowTHiSTLE.]    Sowthistle.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

thra'-9l-a,  s.      [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat.  Thnicius 
=  Thracian.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Anatinidaa.  Shell  oblong, 
nearly  equivalve,  slightly  compressed,  at- 
tenuated, and  gaping  behind  ;  cartilage  pro- 
cesses thick  ;  pallial  sinus  shallow.  Animal 
with  the  mantle  closed  ;  foot  linguiform  ; 
siphon  rather  long,  with  fringed  orifices.  They 
live  in  water  from  four  to  120  fathoms  deep. 
Recent  species  seventeen,  from  Greenland, 
the  United  States,  Britain,  Norway,  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Canaries,  China,  &C.  ;  fossil 
thirty-six,  from  the  Lower  Oolite,  if  not  the 
Trias,  onward.  (Woodward.) 

Thra  clan,  a.  &  «.    [See  def.] 

A.  At  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thracia, 
or  Thrace,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  having 
the  lower  Danube  for  its  northern  boundary. 

B.  As  lubtt.  :  An  inhabitant  or  native  of 
Thrace. 

thrack,  •:..    [Etym.  doubtful  ;  cf. 


thracu  =  force,  strength,  brunt]     To  load  or 
burden. 

"  But  certainly  we  shall  one  day  find  that  the  strait 

gate  is  too  narrow  for  any  IIIHII  to  come  bustling  in. 

thrack'd  with  great  puCMSsdoua,  auJ  ureHter  corrup- 

tions."— Sout*  :  Sermont,  vol.  U.,  ser.  6. 

thrack-scat,  .s. 

Mining:  Metal  remaining  in  the  mine. 

thral'-dom.  *  thrall-dome,  s.'  [Icel.  thrcelr 

domr.]     The  state  or  condition  of  being  a 

thrall  ;  a  state  of  servitude  ;  bondage,  slavery. 

"  He  bad  spirit  enough  to  be  at  times  angry  with 

himself  for  submitting   to  such  thraldom,  and  im- 

patient to  break  loose  from  it*  —  Macaulay  :  Out. 

Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

thrall,  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  thrn-ll  =  a  thrall,  a  serf, 
a  slave;  cogn.  with  Dan.  trail;  Sw.  tral; 
O.  H.  Ger.  drigil,  dregil,  trigil,  trikil  =^a  slave. 
Original  meaning,  probably  a  runner,  a  mes- 
senger, hence  a  servant,  from  the  same  root 
as  Goth,  thragjan;  A.S.  thrtegian  =  to  run; 
A.S.  thrag,  thrah  =  a  running,  a  course.} 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  A  slave,  a  serf,  a  bondman. 

"  That  we  nw.y  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire, 
Or  do  him  mightier  service  as  his  thraUl 
By  right  of  war."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  t  1M. 

2.  Slavery,  bondage,  servitude. 

"  Her  men  took  land, 

And  first  brought  forth  Ulysses,  bed.  and  all 
That  richly  furnish  'd  it  ;  he  still  in  throM 
Of  all-subduing  sleepe." 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Odj/itey  xilL 

3.  A  shelf,  a  stand  ;    a  stand  for  barrels. 
(Prov.) 

"  The  dairy  thralls.  I  might  ha'  wrote  my  name  OB 
'em."—  a.  Eliot:  Adam  Bede,  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Bond  ;  subject 

"The  Romyshe  Babilon  hatti  certayne  hundred  ot 
yeres  holden  all  Christendome  captiue  and  thrall."— 
Udal  :  Luke.  (Pret) 

*  thrall-fall,  a.    Enslaved. 

,'  His  thrall-fitU  state." 

Syltater:  Job  Triumphant,  iv.  «M. 

thrall-like,  a.  Like  or  characteristic  of 
a  thrall  ;  slavish. 

•thrall,  v.t.  [THRALL,  «.]  To  bring  into  • 
state  of  bondage  or  slavery  ;  to  enslave,  to 
enthrall. 

"  Thnill'd  in  an  Hand  ;  shipwrackt  in  his  teares; 
And  in  the  fancies  that  Calypso  beares, 
Bound  from  his  birthright. 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Odi/ttey,  T. 

*  thrall'  -er,  *.     [Eng.  thrall,  v.  ;  -er.]    One 
who  enslaves  or  enthralls. 

*  thrall-ess,  s.    [Eng.  thrall  ;  -ess.]    A  female 
thrall;  a  female  slave  or  servant.    (Wyclift: 
Jer.  xxxiv.  Q.) 

thrang,  a.  &  ».    [THRONG.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Crowded,  busy,  intimate,  fa- 
miliar.   (Scotch.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  throng. 

thra'-nite,  *.     [Gr.  Spavin^  (thranites).'] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  One  of  the  rowers  on  the  top- 
most bench  in  a  trireme,  who  had  the  longest 
oars  and  the  most  work. 

thrap,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.  :  To  bind  on  ;  to  fasten  round. 

"  The  hull  was  so  damaged,  that  it  had  for  son* 
time  been  secured  by  cables  which  were  served  or 
thrapped  round  it."—  Southey  :  Life  of  NeUon. 

thrip  -pie,  «.  [THROPPLE.]  The  throat. 
(6'cotcA.) 

"Sorrow  be  In  your  thrapple  then  I  "—*»«:  Out; 
Manneriny,  ch.  L 


thras-a'-et-us,  s.     [Gr.  0po<rv«  (thrasu*)  = 
bold,  daring,  and  a«r<k  (aetos)  =an  eagle.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Buteoninie,  with  on* 
species,  TTinuaetiu  harpya,  the  Harpy  Eagle, 
ranging  from  Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 
Bill  like  Aquila,  nostrils  narrow,  and  set 
somewhat  crosswise  ;  wings  with  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  quill*  longest  ;  tail  long  and  rounded  ; 
tarsi  short,  stout,  with  large  scales  in  front 
and  small  ones  at  side  ;  toes  powerful. 

thrash,  thresh,  '  thresch  en,  '  threshe. 

v.t.  ft  i.  [For  thersch,  by  metathesis  of  r, 
from  A.8.  thencan,  thirscnn  (pa.  t.  thcersc,  pa. 
par.  thorscen)  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  denchen  ; 
Dut  dorschen  ;  Icel.  thrtxkjn  ;  Dan.  tcershe  ; 
Sw.  troskn;  Ger.  dreschen  ;  Goth,  thriska* 
(pa.  t.  thnixk,  pa.  par.  thnukans).} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  beat  out,  or  separate  the  grain  Of 


bo^;  ptfut,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
•dan,  -tian  =  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  =  zhun,    -cious.    tlous,    slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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•ee<ls  from  by  mrsns  of  a  flail  or  thrashing 
machine,  or  by  treading  with  oxen. 


n  your  golden  grain  display, 
out,  and  winnow  it  by  day." 
Drj/dfH  :  Virgil  ;  Georgia  i.  4 


*/2)  To  beat  with  sticks,  for  the  purpose 
of  knocking  down  fruit.  (Dryden:  Virgil, 
Otorg.  i.  409.) 

2.  Fig. :  -To  beat  soundly  with  a  stick  or 
whip ;  to  flog. 

"  'Oh  gentlemen,  y'are  welcome :  I  have  beeu  thrtish'd 
I1  faith.' 

•Bow?  WrusVdstrr 

'  Never  was  Shrove-tuesday  bird  so  cudgell'd,  gentle- 
men.' '  /tenunv  J  Met.  :  Jfici  Valour,  Hi. 

B.  Intransitive : 

J,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  To  perform  the  operation  of  thrash- 
ing corn  ;  to  practise  thrashing ;  to  beat  or 
separate  grain  from  straw  by  beating  or  tread- 
Ing. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  labour,  to  toil,  to  drudge. 

"  I  rather  would  be  Msevius.  thresh  for  rhlmes 
Like  his,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  times." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

H.  Naut. :  To  move  rapidly  ;  to  make  rapid 
progress. 

"Captains  have  told  me  that  they  have  watched 
them  thrashing  to  windward  in  a  strong  breeze  with 
the  power  of  an  ocean  passenger  steamer."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Nov.  M,  188*. 

If  To  thrash  out :  To  discuss  or  investigate 
thoroughly. 

"  A  subject  which  has  by  no  means  been  thrashtd 
out.'— St.  Jama  i  Oacette,  Jan.  4,  18S5. 

t  thrash,  t  thrush  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot. :  Various  species  of  Juncus. 

thrash  -el,  thrash-le,  s.  [Eng.  thrash ;  -el, 
-le.  ]  An  instrument  to  thrash  with ;  a  flail. 
(Prop.) 

thrash  er,  thresh'-er,  <.  [Eng.  thrash;  -er.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  thrashes  grain,  &c. 
1L  Technically: 
L  Ornith. :  A  popular  American  name  for 

the  genus  Harporhynchus,  of  the  sub-family 

Miminae. 

2.  Zool. :  [ALOPIAS,  FOX-SHARK]. 

thrash'-ing,  thresh' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
(THRASH.] 

A.  &  B.  A*  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Lit.:  The  operation  by  which  grain  is 
separated  from  the  straw.  It  is  performed  in 
various  ways,  by  beating  with  a  flail  or 
threshing-machine,  or  by  trampling  with  the 
feet  of  oxen,  &c.  This  last  mode  was  that 
employed  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  is 
the  one  still  practised  in  the  soutli  of  Europe, 
Persia,  India,  &c.  Oxen  were  generally  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  and  sometimes  dragged 
a  kind  of  roller,  studded  with  iron  knobs,  over 
the  sheaves,  which  were  spread  in  the  form  of 
a  circle  on  the  floor,  the  grain  being  placed  to- 
wards the  centre.  Thrashing  by  flails  is  still 
practised  in  some  parts,  but  the  introduction 
of  thrashing-machines  has  caused  that  system 
to  be  but  little  followed,  on  account  of  the 
greater  time  and  labour  involved  in  it,  as 
compared  with  the  machines.  Thrashing  in 
Lombardy  is  generally  performed  by  means  of 
a  fluted  roller  drawn  around  in  a  circular  track. 
"  The  good  red  bearded  wheat  Far.  commetb  hardly 
ont  of  the  huske,  and  asketh  some  painefull  thrash- 
ing."—P.  Holland :  PUnie,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxx. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sound  flogging  or  drubbing. 

thrashing-floor,  s.  A  floor  or  area  on 
Which  grain  is  thrashed  or  beaten  out.  In 
eastern  countries,  from  the  earliest  times, 
thrashing-floors  were  in  the  open  air,  but  in 
colder  and  moister  climates,  such  floors  are 
necessarily  under  cover,  as  in  a  barn. 

"  O  God,  what  was  the  thrashing-floor  of  a  Jebusite 
to  thee,  above  all  other  soils  f  "—Bp.  Ball :  Contemn. : 
numbering  of  the  People. 

thrashing  -  machine,    thrashing  - 

mill,  s.  A  machine  for  thrashing  or  beating 
out  grain,  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c.,  from 
the  straw.  The  motive  power  may  be  that 
of  horses,  oxen,  water,  wind,  or  steam.  Men- 
zies  made  a  machine  in  Scotland  in  1732, 
and  Stirling  of  Dumblane  another  in  1758, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  suc- 
cesses. Meikle,  of  Tyningham,  East  Lothian, 
invented  a  machine  in  1786,  which  is  the 
type  of  modern  thrashers.  Menzies'  had  a 
aeries  of  revolving  flails,  and  Stirling's  had 
a  cylinder  with  arms  upon  a  vertical  shaft 


running  at  high  velocity.  Meikle  invented 
the  drum  with  beaters  acting  upon  the  grain 
in  the  sheuf,  which  was  fed  between  rollers. 
The  English  improvement  was  to  make  the 
beating  drum  work  in  a  concave  known  as  the 
breasting,  the  grain  and  straw  being  scutched 
and  rubbed  between  the  two  and  carried  to 
the  shaker,  which  removed  the  straw  from 
the  grain  and  chaff,  a  large  amount  of  grain 
also  falling  through  the  bars  of  the  concave. 
The  English  th  •ashing-machines  are  driven 
by  engines  of  from  four  to  six  horse-power. 
The  feeding-rollers  are  three  and  a-half  inches 
in  diameter,  and  make  thirty-five  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  straw-rakes  have  the  same 
diameter,  and  make  thirty  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  drum  has  beaters  formed  by 
slats  on  t  lie  ends  of  radial  arms,  differing  in 
that  respect  from  the  American  thrashing- 
machines,  which  usually  have  skeleton- 
cylinders  armed  with  radial  teeth.  The  sheaf, 
in  America,  after  cutting  the  band,  is  spread 
upon  the  inclined  feed-chute  by  the  person 
who  is  feeding,  and  passed  gradually  into  the 
throat  of  the  machine,  head  ends  first.  In 
some  of  the  English  machines  the  straw  is  fed 
in  broadside  on,  to  prevent  the  breaking  of 
the  straw  ;  by  this  means,  only  a  part  of  each 
beater  acts  upon  the  ears.  In  the  American 
machine  an  inclined  chute  furnishes  the  sheaf, 
heads  foremost,  to  the  action  of  the  radial 
teeth  that  are  attached  to  the  skeleton- 
cylinder,  and  are  opposed  to  the  teeth  in  the 
concave  plates  beneath.  A  straw-earner 
elevates  and  discharges  the  straw,  shaking 
out  the  grain,  which  falls  into  the  well.  A 
lifting-screw  elevates  and  forwards  the  grain 
and  chaff  from  the  well  to  the  vibrating  shoe 
that  carries  the  dividing  screen,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  the  blast  from  the  fan  in  its  rear, 
separates  the  grain  from  its  accompanying 
refuse.  The  clean  grain  then  falls  into  a 
forwarding  screw  that  discharges  through  a 
spout  into  a  measure  or  bag.  An  elevator 
returns  the  tailings  and  unthrashed  head*  to 
the  cylinder  to  be  worked  over.  An  endless 
belt  furnished  with  transverse  slats,  and 
sometimes  covered  with  an  apron,  takes  the 
straw  from  the  machine.  Some  machines  are 
also  provided  with  a  straw  carrier  that  ele- 
vates and  forwards  the  straw,  commonly  dis- 
charging it  on  the  stack. 

Thrask'-ite,  s.    [TRASKITE.] 

*  thra-sSn'-iC-al,   a.     [After  Thraso,  the 
name  of  the  braggart  in  the  Latin  comedies.] 

1.  Given  to  bragging  ;  boasting. 

2.  Characterized  by  bragging  or  boasting ; 
boastful. 

"  There  was  never  anything  so  sudden  but  the  fight 
of  two  rams,  and  Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of — I  came, 
saw,  and  overcame."— Shakesp.  :  At  you  Like  It,  v.  2. 

*  thra-sSn'-Ic-al-ly,   adv.     [Eng.    thra- 
sonical;  -ly.]    In  a  thrasonical  or  boastful 
manner ;  boastfully. 


*  thraste,  pret.  ofv.    [THRUST,  v.] 

thratch,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
softened  from  A.S.  thrcec,  thracu  =  force.]  To 
gasp  convulsively,  as  one  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  (Scotch.) 

thrau  lite  (au  as  rfw),  *.  [Gr.  flpavAos 
(thraulos)  =  fragile  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  found  at  Bo- 
denmais,  Bavaria.  Analyses  suggest  a  rela- 
tionship to  Gillingite  (q.v.),  to  which  Dana 
refers  it. 

thrave,  threave,  *  threve,  s.  [Icel.  thre.fi, 
=  a  thrave,  from  thrifa  =  to  grasp  ;  Dan. 
trave  =  a  score  of  sheaves  ;  Sw.  trafve  =;  a  pile 
of  wood  ;  Sw.  dial,  trave  =  a  thrave.] 

1.  Twenty-four  sheaves  or  two  shocks  of 
corn. 

"  A  daimen-icker  in  a  thrave 
'S  a  sma'  request." 

Burnt :  To  a  Mouse. 

2.  The  number  of  two  dozen ;  hence,   an 
indefinite  number ;  a  large  number. 

"  He  sends  forth  thrums  of  ballads  to  the  sale." 
Up.  Hall :  Satires,  iv.  6. 

3.  A  drove,  a  herd. 

thraw,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  thrdwan  =  to  throw, 
to  twist.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  twist,  to  wrench,  to  distort, 
to  wrest. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cast,  to  warp. 

2.  To  twist  from  agony ;  to  writhe.  (Scotch.) 

thraw  (1),  s.  [THRAW,  v.]  A  twist,  a  wrench, 
a  distortion. 

"  To  riu  after  spulzle,  deil  be  wi'  me  If  I  do  not  giv« 
your  craig  a  thraw."— Scott :  Waoerley,  ch.  xlviii. 

thraw  crook,  s.  An  implement  with  a 
crooked  head,  used  for  twisting  straw  ropes, 
&c.  (Scotch.) 

thraw  (2),  s.  [A.S.  thred.]  A  pang,  a  throe 
(q.v.). 

H  (1)  Dead  thraw :  The  death  throws  ;  the 
last  agonies.  (The  expression,  To  be  in  the 
dead  thraw,  is  also  applied  to  any  object 
neither  dead  nor  alive,  neither  hot  nor  cold.) 

(2)  Heads  and  thraws :  Lying  side  by  side  J 
the  feet  of  the  one  by  the  head  of  the  other. 

thra'-ward,  thra'-wart,  a.  [THRAW,  v.] 
Cross-grained,  fro  ward,  "perverse,  backward, 
reluctant.  (Scotch.) 

"  I  have  kend  the  Law  this  mony  a  year,  and  inony 
a  thrawart  job  I  hae  had  wi'  her."— Hcott :  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  ch.  xiii. 

thraw'-in,  thrawn,  a.  [THRAW,  v.]  Dis- 
torted ;  having  the  appearance  of  ill-humour  ; 
cross-grained,  perverse. 

thread,  *  thred,  *  threde,  *  threed, 
*  thrid,  s.  [A.S.  threed  =  that  which  is 
twisted,  a  thread,  from  thrdwan  =  to  twist, 
to  throw  (q.v.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  draad,  from 
draaijen=to  twist;  Icel.  thrddhr;  Dan. 
traad ;  Sw.  trad ;  Ger.  draht,  drath  =  wire, 
thread,  from  O.  H.  Qer.  drdjan;  Ger.  drehen, 
=  to  twist.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  compound  cord  consisting  of  two  or 
more  single  yarns,  doubled  and  twisted.     In 
the  trade  it  is  divided  into  lace,  stocking,  and 
sewing  thread.     The  doubling  and  twisting  of 
thread  is  effected  by  spindles  and  flyers  operate 
ing  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  throstle  (q.v.)^ 
The  twist  is  usually  in  a  direction  the  reverse 
of  that  given  to  the  individual  yarns.     In  a 
general  sense  thread  denotes  the  filaments  of 
some  fibrous  substance,  such  as  cotton,  flax, 
silk,  or  wool,  spun  out  to  considerable  length, 
the  common  name  of  such  filaments   being 
yarn.     Thread  is  principally  used  for  sewing. 

(2)  A  yarn   measure,  containing  in  cotton 
yarn  fifty-four  inches,  in  linen   yarn  ninety 
inches,  and  in  worsted  yarn  thirty-five  inches. 
(Simmonds.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  fine  filament  or  thread-like  body  of 
any  kind,  as  the  filament  of  a  flower,  or  of 
any   fibrous  substance,   as  of  bark  ;    a   fine 
filament  or  line  of  gold  or  silver,  a  filament  of 
melted  glass,  the  line  spun  by  a  spider,  &c. 

"  The  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb." 

Shakesp.  :  Sing  John,  iv.  & 

(2)  Used  as  an  emblem  of  life,  as  being  spun 
and  cut  by  the  Fates. 

"  Let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut," 

Shakes/}. :  Benry  V.,  ill.  6. 

(3)  Something  continued  in  a  long  course  or 
ten  our. 

"There  is  here  a  work  of  fiction  praiseworthy  a* 
such,  anil  never  flagging  in  the  thread  of  Its  excite- 
ment from  beginning  to  end."— Daily  Telegraph. 
Aug.  29,  1885. 

*(4)  Distinguishing  property;  quality,  fins- 
ness. 

"  A  neat  courtier,  of  a  most  elegant  thread." 

Ben  J oman. 

(5)  The  central  line  of  a  stream  or  water- 
course.    (Bouvier.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Sot. :  A  long  delicate  hair. 

2.  Mach. :  The  spiral  projecting  rib  on  th'e 
shaft  of  a  screw. 

3.  Mining :   A  slight  vein  of  ore,  smaller 
than  a  branch,  passing  off' from  the  main  vein 
into  the  rock. 

T  (1)  -Air  threads  :  The  fine  white  filaments 
which  are  seen  floating  in  the  air  in  summer, 
the  production  of  spiders  ;  gossamer. 

*(2)  Thread  and  thrum :  The  good  and  bad 
together  ;  an  expression  borrowed  from  weav- 
ing, the  thread  being  the  substance  of  the 
warp,  and  the  thrum  the  end  of  the  warp  b/~ 
which  it  is  fastened  to  the  loom. 

"  O  Fates,  come,  come, 

Cut  thread  and  thrum." 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream.  T. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    cs,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =*  kw. 
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thread-carrier,  ». 

KniUing-nuich.  :  The  hook  or  eyelet  on  the 
carriage  through  which  tiie  yarn  Basses. 

thread-cells,  &  pi. 

Zool. :  Thread-like  stiugiug  processes  found 
in  the  Hydrozoa. 

thread-finisher,  s.  A  machine  in  which 
thread  is  treated  to  give  it  a  smooth  and 
polished  surface. 

thread-frame,  *.  The  doubling  and 
twisting-mill  by  which  two  or  more  yarns 
are  combined  to  form  a  thread.  The  yarns  as 
they  are  unwound  from  the  bobbins  or  cops 
are  passed  beneath  the  surface  of  a  solution 
of  gum  or  starch  in  a  trough  ;  the  wetting 
enables  them  to  be  condensed  into  a  more 
solid  thread  ;  they  then  pass  between  rollers, 
by  which  they  are  laid  parallel,  or  nearly  so, 
and  are  thence  conducted  to  a  flyer,  by  which 
they  are  twisted  together,  and  to  the  bobbin, 
on  which  they  are  wound. 

thread-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  for  deter- 
mining the  number  of  threads  to  the  inch  on 
screws  and  taps. 

thread-guide,  5. 

Sewing-much. :  A  loop,  eye,  or  other  contriv- 
ance, forming  a  guide  for  the  thread  when  it 
changes  its  direction  at  points  between  the 
reel  and  the  needle-eye. 

thread-lace,  s.  Lace  of  linen  thread  ; 
such  as  Uoniton,  and  many  other  kinds. 

thread-moulds,  s.  pi. 
Sot. :  The  Fungi  of  the  group  Hyphomy- 
cetes. 

thread-needle,  s.  A  game  in  which 
children  stand  in  a  row  holding  hands,  and 
the  outer  one  still  holding  the  hand  of  the 
next  runs  between  the  others.  Also  called 
Thread-the-needle. 

thread-paper,  *.  Thin  strips  of  paper 
for  wrapping  up  skeins  of  thread. 

thread-plants,  ».  pi. 

Comm. :  Plants  whose  fibres  may  be  manu- 
factured into  thread,  as  flax,  cotton,  <kc. 

thread  waxer,  s.  A  bowl  of  heated 
shoemaker's  wax,  through  which  the  thread 
is  conducted  in  sewing-machines  for  boots, 
shoes,  and  leather. 

thread,  v.t.    [THREAD,  *.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pass  a  thread  through  the  eye 
or  aperture  of. 

"The  largest  crooked  needle,  with  a  ligature  of  the 
size  of  that  I  have  threaded  it  with.  In  taking  up  the 
•permatlck  vessels."— Sharp :  Surgery. 

2.  Fig. :   To    pass   or   pierce   through,  as 
through  something   narrow,  interwoven,   or 
intricate. 

"  A  serf  that  row  betimes  to  thread  the  wood, 
Aud  hew  the  bough  that  bought  hi. children's  food." 
Byron  :  Lara.  iL  S4. 

thread  bare,  •  thred  bare,  "thrid- 
bare,  a.  [Eng.  thread,  s.,  and  bare.] 

1.  Lit. :  Worn  so  that  the  component  threads 
can  be  traced ;  worn  to  the  naked  thread  ; 
Laving  the  nap  worn  off. 

"  A  poor  needy  fellow  In  a  threadbare  cloak."— Cam- 
dm :  Miit.  (Juetn  Eliiabet,  (an.  IMS). 

2.  Fig. :  Worn  out ;  trite,  hackneyed  ;  used 
•o  long  that  the  novelty  has  worn  off. 

"Many  writer*  of  moral  discourse*  run  into  stale 
topic  «.<  nil  rArn-ii/ftareiiiiuUti'iiii  not  handling  their 
•abject*  fully  and  cloeely.-— 4t»Vt. 

thread  bare  ness,  ».  [Eng.  threadbare; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  thread- 
bare ;  triteness  ;  poverty. 

"There  wai  much  slirnlncaiice  In  hti  look  with  re- 

fanl  tu  the  cant ;  It  ip|«ike  <>f  the  sleekness  of  folly,  and 
he  ihreaatxirmeu  of  wisdom."- Mackenzie :  jlan  of 
feeling,  ch.  isi. 

"thread    en,    'thread -den,   o.     [Eng. 
thread;  -cn.\    Made  of  thread. 
"  Same  In  her  threaten  fillet  still  did  bide. 
Aud  true  to  bondage  would  nut  break  from  thence.* 
Shaketp. :  Complaint  of  a  iover,  33. 

thrdad'- or,  <.  [Rng.  thrf.nl,  v.  ;  -er.)  One 
who  or  tliat  which  threads;  specif.,  a  device 
for  guiding  the  thread  into  the  eye  of  a 
needle. 

t  thrdad  -I-ngss,  $.  [Eng.  thread(y);  -nest.] 
The  state  of  beiii^'  thread-like,  or  drawn  out 
into  threads.  (Goodrich.) 

thread  like,  a.  [Ens.  thrrad,  and  like.] 
Ho.se mil', ing  a  thread  ;  long  and  fine. 


thread  shaped,  a.  [Eng.  thread,  and  thaped.] 

But.  :  Slender,  like  a  thread,  as  the  fila- 

ments of  most  plants  and  the  styles  of  many. 

thread  -worm,  s.  [Eng.  thread,  and  worm.] 
Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  Nematoidea  (q.v.),  from  their  long,  fili- 
form body.  By  some  authorities  the  name  is 
restricted  to  Oxyurus  rermicularis,  the  Small 
Threadworm,  which  infests  man.  [OxvuRUs, 
TRICHOCEPH  A  urn.  ] 

*  thread'-  y,*thred-die,  a.  [Eng.  thread;  -y.] 

•1.  Like  thread  or  filament  ;  filamentous, 
fibrous. 

"  Branches,  like  the  small  and  threddie  roots  of  a 
tree."—  Granger  :  Comment,  on  fccletiaitet.  p.  3i5. 

2.  Containing  or  carrying  thread  ;  covered 
with  thread. 

"  From  hand  to  hand 
The  thready  shuttle  glides  alung  the  lines." 

Tlyer  :  Fleece,  Hi. 

threap,  threep,  *  threpe,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
thredpian  =  to  threap,  to  reprove,  to  afflict  ; 
Icel.  threfa  =  to  wrangle,  to  dispute.) 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  To  assert  with  pertinacity  ;  to  persist  in 
asserting  in  reply  to  denial.  (Scotch.) 

*  2.  To  call. 

"  Sol  gold  is  and  luna  silver  we  thru*." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  16.SM. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  aver  or  assert  with  pertinacity  ;  to 
maintain  by  dint  of  assertion.  (Scotch.) 

*  2.  To  contend,  to  quarrel. 

*  3.  To  threaten. 

"  My  foes  they  bray  so  loud,  and  eke  threaptn  BO  fast." 
Surrey  :  Pialm  Iv. 

*  4.  To  cry  out  ;  to  complain. 

"Some  crye  upon  God,  some  other  threpe  that  he 
bathe  forgoten  theyiu."—  Bj>.  Fither:  Sermunt. 

threap,  s.  [THREAP,  v.]  A  vehement  or  per- 
tinacious affirmation  ;  an  obstinate  decision 
or  determination.  (Scotch.) 

*  threas  ure,  *.    [TREASURE.] 

''  threat,  *  thret,  s.  [A.S.  threat  —  (1)  a  crowd, 
crush,  or  throng  of  people  ;  (2)  a  great  pres- 
sure, calamity,  trouble,  a  threat,  from  threat, 
pa.  t.  of  threotan  =  to  press  extremely,  to 
urge,  to  afflict,  to  vex  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  thrjota 
(pa.  t.  thraut,  pa.  par.  throtinn)  =  to  fail,  to 
lack  ;  Goth,  usthriutan  =  to  trouble,  to  vex  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  ardriozan  =  to  tire,  to  vex  ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  erdrUzen  ;  Ger.  verdriessen.  From  the 
same  root  as  Lat.  trudo  =  to  push,  to  shove.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  menace  ;  a  denunciation 
of  ill  to  befall  some  one  ;  a  declaration  of  an 
intention  or  determination  to  inflict  punish- 
ment, loss,  or  pain  on  another. 

"There  i«  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threatt." 

Shakeip.  :  Juliui  Catar,  ir.  ». 

2.  Law  :  Any  menace  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
unsettle  the  mind  of  the  person  threatened, 
and  to  take  away  from  his  acts  that  free 
voluntary    action    which   alone   constitutes 
consent. 

"  By  threat!  and  menaces  of  bodily  hurt,  through 
fear  of  which  a  man's  business  is  Interrupted.  Here 
the  party  menaced  may  either  apply  to  a  magistrate 
to  have  the  offender  bound  over  in  recognizances  to 
keep  the  peace  ;  or  he  may  sue  for  damages  In  a  civil 
action."—  Btuclfitone:  Comment.,  bk.  HL,  ch.  6. 

*  threat,  *  threte,  *  thret  i  en,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.8.  thredtian.]    [THREAT,  ».] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  threaten,  to  menace. 
"  The  demon  Indolence  threau  overthrow 

To  all  that  to  mankind  is  goixl  and  dear.* 

Thornton  :  Cattle  if  Indolence,  It.  34. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  threaten  ;  to  utter  threats. 

"  So  gan  he  thrntt  and  manace.* 

llomaunt  of  the  Rote. 

threat  cn.  '  thret  en,  *  thrct  nen,  v.t. 
it  i.  [Eng.  threat;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  use  threats  or  menaces  to  ;  to  menace  ; 
to  declare  an  intention  or  determination  of 
Inflicting  punishment,  pain,  or  loss  on  ;  to 
terrify  or  attempt  to  terrify  by  menaces  ;  to 
denounce  ill,  loss,  or  mischief  to  befall 
another. 

"  Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threaten!  them 
With  divers  deaths  In  deiith." 

.s'/,,iAn;<.  :  H'inter'i  Tale,  T.  L 

*  2.  To  charge  or  enjoin  with  menace. 


3.  To  menace  by  action  ;  to  actas  if  intend- 
ing to  injure  :  as,  To  threaten  a  man  with  a 
stick. 


*  4.  To  be  a  source  of  menace  to. 

"  He  threateni  many  that  hath  injured  one." 

Hen  J  onion. 

5.  To  exhibit  an  appearance  of,  as  of  some- 
thing evil  or  unpleasant. 

"The  skies  threaten  present  blusters." 

MMket/i. :  Winter'!  Title,  iii.  S. 

*  6.  To  announce  (evil)  as  about  to  happen. 

"  The  nearer  we  approach  the  threatened  period  of 
decay,  the  more  our  security  increases."— Uoiiismif A: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  i. 

•fl  Frequently  used  with  an  infinitive  follow- 
ing. 

"Hath  threatened  to  put  me  Into  everlasting 
liberty."— Shakeip. :  ilerry  Wiott  of  Windtor.  Hi.  *. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  use  threats  or  menaces  ; 
to  have  a  threatening  appearance. 

"Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merciful  " 
Shakes?. :  Tempett.  v.  L 

threat  en  er,  '  threat -ner,  s.  [Eng. 
threaten  ;  -er.  ]  One  who  threatens  or  menaces. 

"  Ye  shall  not  die : 

How  should  ye?  by  the  fruit  t  it  gives  you  life 
To  knowledge  ;  by  the  Threaten*!- 1" 

Milton  :  P.  L.,\i.  «87. 

threat' -en-Ing,  *  thret-en-yng,  'thret- 
en-yng,  *  thret-ninge,  pr.  par.,  s.,  &  a. 
[THREATEN.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  threatens; 
a  threat. 

"  Breathing  out  threatening!  and  (laughter  against 
the  disciples  of  the  Lord.'— Actl  ix.  1. 

C.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Indicating  a  threat  or  menace. 

"  Not  with  such  a  cruel  threatening  look." 

Xhakesp. :  a  Henri/  ri.,  I  S. 

2.  Indicating  something  evil  or  unpleasant 
impending  ;  menacing :   as,  The  sky  has  a 
threatening  look. 

threatening  letters,  t  pi. 

English  Law:  Letters  containing  threats  of 
various  kinds. 

(1)  Letters  threatening  to  publish  a  libel 
upon  any  person,  with  intent  to  extort  money 
or  obtain  some  other  advantage. 

(2)  tetters  demanding  money  or  other  pro- 
perty with  menaces. 

(3)  Letters  threatening  to  accuse  a  person 
of  a  crime,  with  intent  to  extort  money. 

(4)  Letters  threatening  to  kill  or,  murder 
any  person.     The  sender  of  such  letters  i» 

'    liable  to  severe  punishment. 

threat  en  ing  ly,  *  threat  ning  ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  threatening ;  -ly.]  In  a  threatening 
manner ;  with  a  threat  or  menace. 

"  The  honour  that  thus  flames  in  your  fair  eye*. 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  rerlies." 

Shakeip. :  Alii  t\\-ll  that  An.ii  H'ell,  U.  & 

« threat'- ful,  *  threat  -  full,  a.  [Eng. 
threat,  s. ;  -full.]  Full  of  threats  ;  threaten- 
ing, menacing. 

" '  Here  1  turn  here  1'  the  threatful  virgin  cry'd." 
Brooke :  Jerutalem  Delivered,  iii. 

*  thrSat'-ful-ly.  adv.     [Eng.  threatful:  -Jy.| 

In  a  threatful  manner;  with  many  threats; 
threateningly. 

*  threat  ing. « thret  inge,  «.   [A.S.  threat* 

ing:]    A  threat ;  a  threatening. 

'threat  less,  a.  (Eng.  threat,  e. ;  -lett.} 
Without  threats  ;  not  threatening. 

"  Threiitlrit  their  hrowes." 

Xylvattr :  The  Captalnet,  SOL 

thrcave,  •.    [THRAVE.] 

*  thred,  s.    [THREAD.] 

three, "  thre,  a.  &  ».  [A.S.  thre6,  thrid,  thri^ 
thry ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  drie ;  Icel.  thrir  (fern. 
thrjar,  neut.  thriu;  Dan.  tre ;  Sw.  tre  ;  Goth, 
threis;  Ger.  drei;  Irish,  Gael.,  A  Wei.  tri; 
Russ.  tri;  Lat.  tres  (neut.  tria);  Gr.  rpeit 
(treis),  neut.  rpia(tria);  Sausc.  tri;  Fr.  truit; 
Ital.  tre;  8p.  tret.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Two  and  one. 

"  I  offer  thee  thrrr  things  "— 2  Samuel  xiir.  IS. 

«[  It  is  frequently  used  without  the  noun 
to  which  it  refers. 

"(Ablshall  attained  not  unto  the  flnt  three."-* 
t  Samuel  **IH.  \». 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  two  and 
one. 

"  By  two«  and  threei."    Shakeip. :  Winter'i  Tale,  i.  S. 

2.  A  sNiiiliol  denoting  three  units,  as  3  or  UL 
If  (1)  Rule  of  Thru: 

Arith. :  (PROPORTION,  «.,  II.  2.]. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  C 
-olan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -slon  =  shun;  -(Ion,    sion  =  shun,     clous,  -tious.  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  oic.  =  bel,  del. 
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three 


(2)  Thne-times-three:  Three  cheers  thrice  re- 
pe.ited.  (Tennyson:  In  Mernoriam,  cone.  104.) 

^  Thrtt  is  largely  used  as  the  first  element 
in  compounds,  denoting  something  which 
contains  three  parts,  poitions,  organs,  or  the 
like :  as,  f/iree-edged,  tAr*<-headed,  three- 
|Hjinted,  fAree-stringed,  &c. 

*  three-aged,  a.    Living  during   three 
genera  lions. 

three  -  bearded    rockling,  s.     [Mo- 

TKLLA.] 

three-box  loom.  s. 

Weaving:  A  loom  having  three  shuttle- 
boxes,  from  which  shuttles  carrying  yarns  of 
as  many  colours  are  driven  by  the  picker, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  pattern. 

three-capsuled,  <<. 

Hot. :  Having  three  capsules. 

three-celled,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  three  cells  ;  trilocular. 

Three  Chapters,  »-.  pi.     [CHAPTER,  $., 

tew 

three-cleft,  a. 

Bot  :  Three-parted ;  split  into  three  parts 
Or  divisions,  deeper  than  when  three-lobed. 

three-coat  work,  .<. 

1.  Plastering :  Applied  to  work  consisting 
Of  three  coats  or  stages. 

2.  Point:  Applied  to  house-painting  when 
three  successive  layers  are  required. 

three-cornered,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    Having   three  corners  or 
angles  :  as,  a  three-cornered  hat. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  three  longitudinal  angles  and 
three  plane  faces,  as  the  stem  of  L'arex  acuta. 

three-decker,  5. 

1.  A  vessel  of  war  carrying  guns  on  three 
decks. 

"  The  thret-decker'i  oaken  spine. 

Tennftun:  Maud.  II.  1L  4. 

.  2.  A  slang  term  applied  to  a  pulpit,  con- 
listing  of  three  stages,  the  clerk's  place  being 
at  the  bottom,  the  reading-desk  on  the  second 
atage,  and  the  pulpit  highest  of  all. 

••  The  modest  pulpit  of  an  English  church  is  M  yet 

•  rarity,  for  the  complicated   and  extensive    'thret- 
iecJtrr  '  U  still  in  use  all  OVBT  the  country. "— Daily 
Ttltyraph,  Oct.  *>,  1885. 

three-denominations,  s.  pi.     [DENO- 
MINATION, H.j 
three-edged,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  three  acute  angles  with  con- 
cave faces,  as  the  stems  of  many  plants  ;  tri- 
gonal. 

three-estates, ».  pi.  in  English  politics, 
the  Lords  Temporal,  the  Lords  Spiritual,  and 
the  Commons,  the  three  elements  which  make 
up  Parliament,  the  British  legislative  body.  Of 
these  the  first  two  huld  their  seats  by  hereditary 
claim,  the  third  only  is  representative.  A 
strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  hereditary  legis- 
lators is  growing  in  England,  which  will  prob- 
ably end  in  reducing  the  Three  Estates  to  one 
only,  a  representative  body.  In  France  the 
convening  of  the  Third  Estate,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  to  vote  money  for  the  crown, 
was  the  step  that  led  to  the  French  Revolution, 
the  people  declining  to  give  up  the  power 
which  had  been  placed  in  their  hands. 

Three  F*s,p/ir. 

Hist. :  A  term  used  to  express  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  tenantry  as  formulated  by  Michael 
Ditvitt,  the  founder  of  the  Land  League 
(q.v.).  These  were  limited  to  Free  Sale, 
Fixity  of  Tenure,  and  Fair  Rent.  These 
demands  were  practically  conceded  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Land  Act  (1881). 

three  faces  in  a  hood.  s. 

Bot. :  Viola  tricolor.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

9  three-farthings,  s.  A  very  thin  silver 
coin  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  bearing  a  profile 
of  the  sovereign  with  a  rose  «t  the  back  of  her 
head. 

three-foot,  a. 

1.  Measuring  three  feet :  as,  a  ttr«e-/ooi  rule. 

*  2.  Having  three  feet  or  legs. 

**  When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done." 

fAaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  ill.  8. 

three  -girred,  a.  Surrounded  with  three 
hoops.  (Scotch.) 


three-headed,  a.    Having  three  heads. 

••  Wluwr   club    kill  a    Cerberus,  that   Uiree-headcd 
IMIIIS."       Shaketp.  :  Loae'l  Labour'l  Lust,  v.  a. 

Three-headed  rail :  One  having  three  treads 
united  by  webs,  set  at  an  angle  of  120°  with 
each  other. 

three-high  roll,  s. 

Metal-work. :  A  rolling  apparatus  in  which 
three  rollers  are  arranged  in  a  vertical  series, 
so  that  the  metal  may  be  passed  through 
between  the  middle  and  lower  roll,  and  then 
back  between  the1  middle  and  upper  one  ; 
rolling  it  at  each  passage  without  changing 
the  direction  of  motion  of  the  rolls. 

three-horned  chameleon,  s. 

Zool. :  Chamteleonoweni,  from  Fernando  Po. 
The  male  has  a  long  horn  over  each  eye,  and 
another  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  whence  the 
popular  name. 

Three  Hours' Agony,  Three  Hours' 
Service,  s. 

Eccles.  £  Church  Hist. :  A  devotion  practised 
on  Good  Friday,  from  noon  till  three  o'clock, 
in  commemoration  of  the  Passion.  It  was 
introduced  by  Father  Messia,  8.J.,  of  Lima, 
about  1730,  and  reached  Rome  in  1738.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  English  Church  about 
1865,  and  was  rendered  legal  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  Amendment  Act  (1872),  which 
permits  additional  services,  consisting  of  any 
prayers  from  the  Liturgy  or  Bible,  with 
address  or  sermon,  and  hymns.  The  service 
consists,  in  all  cases,  of  hymns,  collects,  or 
litanies,  and  addresses,  generally  on  "the 
seven  words  from  the  cross,"  though  this  last 
feature  is  sometimes  varied  by  meditations 
on  other  details  of  the  Passion.  The  editor 
of  the  Dictionary  of  Religion  notes  that  the 
name  of  the  devotion  may  possibly  occasion  a 
mistake  as  to  the  length  of  our  Lord's  sutler- 
ings.  (See  Mark  xv.  25,  34.) 

three-humped  moth,  *. 

Entom. :  Notodonta  trilophus,  an  umber-brown 
moth  with  various  markings.    It  is  rare  in 
.  Britain. 

Three  Kings,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.  &  Eccles. :  The  name  given  in 
the  Roman  Church  to  the  Magi,  who  came 
from  the  East  to  adore  the  infant  Jesus 
(Matt.  ii.  1  12).  They  are  probably  called 
kings  from  Psalm  Ixxii.  10,  which  verse  is 
used  as  an  antiphon  in  the  office  for  Epiphany. 
According  to  tradition,  their  names  were 
Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar,  and  on  their 
return  to  the  East  they  received  baptism. 
The  Empress  Helena  is  said  to  have  brought 
their  bones  to  Constantinople,  whence  they 
were  removed  to  Milan,  and  afterwards  to 
Cologne.  The  Chapel  of  the  Three  Kings, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  (1459-1519), 
in  Cologne  Cathedral,  is  supposed  to  contain 
their  relics. 

three-leaved  grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Trifolium, 
three-lobed, «. 

Bot. :  Having  three  lobes  or  segments,  as 
the  leaf  of  Anemone  Heputica. 

*  three-man,  a.    Applied  to  something 
requiring  three  men  for  its  use  or  performance. 

"  Three-man  song-men  all,  and  very  good  ouea."— 
Shatetp.  :  Winter' t  Tale,  iv.  2. 

three-nerved,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf,  £c.):  Having  three  prominent 
nerves  all  proceeding  from  the  Very  base  of 
the  lamina. 

three  nooked,  a.    Having  three  corners. 
three-parted,  a.    [THREE-CLEFT.] 

*  three-pence,  s.    A  small  silver  coin  of 
the  value  of  three  pence. 

"  Tls  strange,  a  three-jjence  bowed  would  hire  me." 
—Shaketp. :  Uenrv  Vlll..  ii.  8. 

three-penny,  a.  Worth  only  threepence ; 
hence,  common,  vulgar,  mean  ;  of  little  worth. 

three-per-cents.,  s.  pi.  The  Stock  of 
the  British  Government  bearing  interest  at 
three  per  cent. 

three  petaled,  a. 
Bot.  (Of  a  corolla) :  Tripetalous,  consisting 
of  three  petals. 

*  three-pile,  s.     An  old  name  for  the 
finest  and  most  costly  kind  of  velvet. 

"I.  in  my  time,  wore  three-pile,  but  am  ont  of 
Mrvice."— bhaketp.  :  Winter'*  Tale,  IT.  a. 


*  three-piled, «. 

1.  Set  with  a  thick,  rich  pile ;  of  first-rat* 
quality. 

"  And  thou  the  velvet :  tliou  art  good  velvet ;  than 
art  a  three-piled  piece,  I  warrant  thee."— Shaketv.  ; 
Meaiure/or  .Venture,  i.  2. 

2.  Exaggerated,  high-flown,  piled  up. 

"  Three-piled  hyperboles ;  spruce  affectation," 

Shaketp. :  Loves  Labour'i  Lost,  v.  1 

3.  Wearing  three-pile.    (Applied  to  persons 
of  rank  or  wealth.) 

three-ply,  a.  Threefold ;  consisting  of 
three  strands,  as  cord,  yarn,  &c.  ;  consisting 
of  three  distinct  webs  inwrought  together  in 
weaving. 

Three-ply  carpet:  A  carpet  made  of  wool, 
worsted,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  and 
having  three  webs  whose  warps  are  inter- 
changeable, so  as  to  allow  only  such  to  be 
brought  to  the  surface  as  may  suit  the 
development  of  the  pattern.  Also  known  as 
Triple-ingrain  carpet. 

three-quarters,  t.  Anything  three- 
quarters  of  its  normal  size  or  proportions; 
specif.,  a  size  of  portrait  measuring  30  inches 
by  25,  or  a  portrait  to  the  hips  only. 

three-ribbed,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  three  ribs  springing 
from  the  base. 

three-seeded,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  three  seeds. 

three  spined  stickleback, «. 

lehthy. :  Gastrosteus  aculeatus,  a  British 
freshwater  species.  [STICKLEBACK.] 

three-square,  a.  Three-cornered,  tri- 
angular. [SQUARE,  s.,  ^  8.] 

Three-square  file:  The  ordinary,  tapering, 
hand-saw  tile  of  triangular  cross  section. 

three-stages,  s.  pi. 

Philos. :  A  term  introduced  by  Comte  to 
denote  the  necessary  stages  through  which, 
as  he  asserted,  the  human  mind  must  pass  in 
its  evolution  from  infancy  to  maturity.  These 
stages  are  (1)  the  theological,  (2)  the  meta- 
physical, and  (3)  the  positive.  J.  S.  Mill 
suggested,  as  less  ambiguous,  the  terms  (1)  vo- 
litional, (2)  abstraction^,  and  (3)  experiential. 

H  Law  of  ths  Three  Stages : 

Philos. :  (See  extract). 

"Two-thirds  of  the  objections  urged  against  this 
Law  of  the  Three  Stage*  are  based  on  a  radical  uiisap. 

Sreheusiou  of  it  ...  The  law  does  not  assert  that  at 
istiuct  historical  periods  men  were  successively  in 
each  of  the  three  stages,  that  there  was  a  time  when  a 
nation,  or  even  a  tribe,  was  exclusively  theological 
exclusively  metaphysical,  ur  exclusively  positive;  it 
asserts  tuat  the  cltief  conceptions  man  frames  respect. 
Ing  the  world,  himself,  anil  society,  must  pass  through 
three  stages,  with  varying  velocity  under  various 
social  conditions,  but  in  unvarying  order."— O.  H. 
Lewes :  Hilt,  I'Mlot.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  716,  716. 

three-stone  mill,  s.  A  mill  with  one 
middle  runner  having  two  faces,  which  act 
against  two  lateral  stones. 

three-striped  owl-monkey,  t 

Zool. :  Nyctipithecus  triviryatus,  from  South 
America.  Body  about  a  foot  long,  tail  rather 
more;  fur  grayish-brown,  face  with  a  whitish 
rufl';  forehead  white,  with  three  black  stripes. 

*  three-suited,  a.    A  word  of  doubtful 
meaning,     used    only    by    Shakespeare.      It 
probably  means  poor,  beggarly,  peasant-like. 

"  A  base,  proud,  shallow  beggarly,  three-iuiteA 
knave." — Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

*  three-threads,  s.     Half  common  ale 
mixed  with  stale  and  double  beer.  [ENTIRE,  s.) 

"  A  morning's  draught  of  thrce-threadi. "—]'.  Brown  : 
Workt,  ii.  286. 

three-toed  sloth,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of; 
Sloth  having  digits  on  the  fore  limbs,  all 
furnished  with  claws.  It  thus  applies  tt>  the 
genus  Bradypus  and  to  the  Arctopithecus  of 
Gray. 

*  three-trees,  s.    The  gallows. 
three-valved,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  a  capsule):  Opening  by  three  valve* 
or  divisions. 

three-way,  a.  Moving  or  directed  in 
three  ways. 

Three-way  cock :  One  having  three  positions, 
directing  the  fluid  in  either  of  three  different 
channels. 

Three-way  valve :  One  which  governs  three 
openings. 


fltte,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oo  -  e ;  ey  -  a ;  au  -  kw. 


threefold-thrill 
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three  -fold,  a,  &  adv.  [A.S.  thrifeald,  thrit- 
feald.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  three  in  one,  or 
one  thrice  repeated  ;  triple. 

"  ThU  threefold  perjury." 

JShaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  6. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  threefold  manner  or  de- 
gree ;     trebly ;     hence,    exceedingly ;     very 
greatly. 

"  Tis  three/old  too  little." 

Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  1. 

threeT-ing,  s.     [Eng.  three;  -ling.} 

Crystall. :  A  compound  ciystal  consisting 
of  three  united  crystals. 

threep,  v.  &  *.    [THREAP.] 

three'-scdre,  a.  [Eng.  three,  and  score.] 
Thrice  twenty ;  sixty.  (Often  used  without 
the  noun  to  which  it  refers.) 

"  Threescore  and  teu  I  can  remember  well." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  ir.,  U.t- 

•  threisch-fold,  *.    [THRESHOLD.] 

•threne,  s.    [Lat.  threnvs,  from  Gr.    9pfjvos 

Eenos)  =  a  lamentation,  from  Optofuu 
eomai)  =  to  cry  aloud.]  A  complaint,  a 
entation,  a  threnody. 

"It  made  this  threne 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove. 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene." 

i>hakcst>. :  fattiunate  Pilgrim. 

•thre-ne't'-ic,  *  thro-net' -ic-al,  o.  [Lat 
threneticus,  from  Gr.  SprjnjTucos  (threnetikos).^ 
Sorrowful,  mournful. 

•thren  ode,  .*.  [THRENODY.]  A  threne,  a 
tlirenody,  a  complaint. 

•  thre-no'-di-al,  o.     [Eng.  threnody;  -aL] 
Ol  or  pertaining  to  a  threnody  ;  elegiac. 

"  Tliis  wu  pretty  well  for  a  thrrnodial  flight."— 
Sotuhey  :  The  Doctor,  ch.  cxxxlii. 

•  thren'-o-dist,  «.      [Eng.  threnody) ;  -int.] 
A  writer  of  threnodies  ;  a  composer  of  dirges. 

thren'-i-dy,  s.  [Gr.  Op-i)via&ia(threnddia),  from 

Opjjv-os  (thrciios)  —  lamentation,  and  oiSij  (dde)  = 

a  song.]     A  song  of  lamentation,  a  dirge; 

especially,  a  poem  composed  on  the  occasion 

of  the  death  of  some  distinguished  personage. 

"  The  most  powerful  eloquence  is  the  threnody  of  ft 

broken  heart. —farintton:  Vermont,  p.  S4.    (1017.) 

•  thren  6«,  *.    [Or.]    A  threne,  a  threnody. 

•  threpe,  v.t.  &  i.    [THREAP.] 

threp-sol -6  gy,  *\  [Or.  0p<tyi«  (threpsis)  = 
nourishment;  suff.  -ology.}  The  doctrine  of, 
or  a  discourse  on,  the  nutrition  of  organized 
bodies. 

thresh,  v.t.  &  i.    [THRASH.] 

thresh,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  rash.  (Scotch.) 

thresh  er,  «.    [Eng.  thresh,  v. ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  threshes  ;  a  thrasher. 
"One  English  carter  or  thretl.tr,  who  bad  not  yet 

learned  how  u>  load  a  gun  or  port  a  pike."— Jlawuiay  : 

Uitt   Eng.,  ch.  11  v. 

*  2.  A  member  nf  an  Irish  Catholic  organiza- 
tion instituted  in  !-"<'>.  Its  principal  object 
was  to  resist  the  payment  of  tithes.  Its 
tin  cats  and  warnings  were  signed  "Captain 
Thresher." 

IL  ZooL  :  The  same  as  THRASHER,  II.  2. 

thresh'  -  old,  *  thresh  -  wold,  *  thres  - 
wold,  •  thresshewold,  *  therswald,  s. 

[A.rt.  therscold,  therscwuld,  lit  =  the  piece  of 
WMK!  which  is  beaten,  i.e.,  by  the  feet  of  those 
•  who  enter  the  house,  the  thrash-ieood,  from 
tkerscan  =  to  thrash,  and  vxtlil,  weald  •=& 
wood  ;  Icel.  thrtikjolilr,  from  threskja  =  to 
thrash,  and  vollr=  wood.)  [WEALD,  WOLD.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  Hill  of  a  doorway  ;  the  plank,  stone, 
or  I'iece  of  timber  which  lies  at  the  bottom  or 
nn-l'T  a  door,  particularly  of  a  dwelling-house, 
Church,  or  the  like.    (Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  8,164.) 

2.  Hence,  an  entrance,  a  gate,  a  doorway. 

"When  through  the  cottage  thrahnld  we  had  pasted." 
Wordnmrtk:  Kzcuriian,  bk.  111. 

IL  Fig. :  Entrance  ;  the  place  or  point  of 
entering  or  beginning ;  outset,  start. 

"  |  Uejmlght  have  been  deterred  on  tbc  very  thmhnld, 
U  he  had  sern  nothing  but  the  rough  urns  uf  the  road 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent  to  any  very  distin- 
guished eminence."— Knox :  Kemarkt  on  Orammar 
ScnooU. 

•  threste,  v.t.  &  i.    [THRUST.] 


*thres-wold,  s.    [THRESHOLD.] 
*  threte,  v.t.    [THREAT,  v.] 


''  thret-teen, 

TEEN.] 


thret-tene,  a.  &  s.    [THIR- 


*  thret-tie,  *  thret-ty,  a.  &  s.    [THIRTY.] 
threw  (ew  as  6),  pret.  ofv.    [THROW,  «.] 
thrib'-ble,  a.  &  s.    [TREBLE.]    (Prov.) 

thrice,  *  thries,  *  thrise,  *  thryes, 
*  tiiryse,  adv.  [For  tliris,  contracted  form 
of  Mid.  Eug.  thries,  thryes,  from  thrie,  with 
adverbial  sutf.  -s  (as  in  once,  twice),  from  A.S. 
thriwa  =  thrice,  from  thri  =  three  (q.v.).J 

1.  Lit. :  Three  times.    (Matthew  xxvi.  34.) 

2.  Fig.:    Repeatedly,   emphatically ;   very 
much.    (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2.) 

If  Thrice  is  frequently  used  as  the  first 
element  of  a  compound  with  an  intensive  or 
amplifying  force :  as,  tArice-blessed,  thrice- 
favoured,  tArice-happy,  &c. 

If  Thrice  digitato-pinnate  : 

Bot. :  The  term  used  when  the  secondary 
petioles  of  a  leaf  on  the  sides  of  which  the 
leaflets  are  attached  proceed  in  threes  from 
the  summit  of  a  common  petiole. 

thrid,  v.t.     [A  variant  of  thread,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  pass  through,  as  through  a  narrow 
passage  or  way. 

"  In  that  enclosure !  while  the  mountain  rill, 
That  sparkling  tlirids  the  rocks,  attunes  his  voice." 
Wordtwurth :  Excumon,  bk.  vL 

2.  To  thread  ;  to  effect  by  moving. 

"  If  it  be  true,  as  they  have  said  and  sung  all  day 
to-dii  y,  while  ihridding  their  way  in  front  of  the  house- 
boats and  launches."—  Daily  Telegraph,  July  8,  1886. 

*  thrid,  s.    [THREAD,  «.] 

thrid  -ace,  thri  da  -ci  iim,  *.    [Gr.  0pi6o£ 

(thridfix)  =  wild  lettuce.] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  LACTUCABICM  (q.v.). 

*  thridde,  a,    [THIRD.] 
•thrie,  *  thries,  adv.    [TrmicB.) 

thri  fal  low,  *  thry-fal-low,  »tri-fal- 

low,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  thrie  =  thrice,  and 
Eng.  fallow.]  To  plough  or  fallow  for  the 
third  time  before  sowing. 

thrift,  *.    [Icel.  thrift,  from  thrifinn,  pa.  par. 
of  thrifa,  thrifask  —  to  thrive ;  thrtf=  thriving 
condition,  prosperity.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  thriving  state  or  condition ;  prosperity 
in  any  way  ;  success. 

"  I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift." 

Hhaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Yenief,  L  L 

*  2.  Vigorous  growth,  as  of  a  plant. 

3.  Frugality  ;  good  husbandry ;  economical 
management  in  regard  to  property  ;  economy. 

"  By  their  intelligence,  diligence,  and  thrift,  the 
devaatatiuu  caused  oy  two  years  of  confusion  and 
robbery  was  soon  in  part  repaired."— llaeavlay :  11M. 
I'nij.,  ch.  xvii. 

«:  Two  forms  of  thrift  exist,  that  of  individual 
Raving,  either  by  direct  investment,  or  through 
the  medium  of  beneficial  associations,  building 
societies,  insurance  on  life  and  property,  aud 
the  like;  and  that  of  compulsory  national 
insurance,  which  has  as  yet  been  adopted  only 
iu  Germany.  There,  iu  1883,  a  bill  was  passed 
providing  for  the  compulsory  insurance  of 
workmen  against  sickness,  followed  by  one 
proviiliug  against  accidents.  In  1889  an  addi- 
tional measure  was  passed  providing  old  age 
aud  disablement  pensions.  The  only  other 
country  which  lias  adopted  a  system  of  national 
insurance  is  New  Zealand.  It  is  not  there 
con  i  piil  >ory.  In  the  United  States  no  such 
system  exists,  but  the  police  force,  the  teachers, 
and  others,  in  certain  cities  have  organized  a 
system  of  retiring  pensions,  bawd  on  preceding 
payments  into  an  established  fund. 

IL  Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Armeria  (q.v.X     Called  also 
Sea-pink,  s[)ec.  Armeria  vulgaris  or  maritima. 
(Statice  Armeria,  Linn.)  Leaves  densely  fasci- 
cled, linear,  usually  one-nerved,  pubescent  or 
ciliate,  with  impressed  points  both  above  and 
below.     Inflorescence  a  scape,  bearing  a  head 
of  rose-coloured,  pink,  or  white  flowers,  sur- 
roumled    by  a  brown,    membranous,    three- 
leaved  involucre,  and  intermixed  with  scales. 
Found  on  sea  coasts  and  on  mountains.    It  la 
well  adapted  for  edging  in  gardens. 

2.  Sedum  rejlorum. 


thrift  clearwing,  s. 

Entoni. :  Sesia  philanthiformis ;  a  small 
hawk-moth,  having  the  fore  wings  long,  nar- 
row, and  black,  with  two  transparent  spots ; 
the  hind  wings  transparent,  with  a  black 
discoidal  spot  The  larva  feeds  on  thrift 
Found  at  Torquay,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  &c- 
(Newman.) 

thrift'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thrifty ;  -ly-]  In  a 
thrifty  manner  ;  frugally,  carefully,  economi- 
cally, scantily. 

"  Can  he,  who  liv'd  but  in  thy  gracious  smiles. 
Who'd  pine,  if  chance  those  smiles  a  single  hour 
Were  dealt  him  thriftily ;  think  can  he  bear 
The  infamy  of  exile!'          •      Mcaon:  flfrida. 

thrift  i  ness,  *  thrift  i  nes,  *  thrif t  i- 
nesse,  s.  [Bug.  thrifty;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  thrifty  ;  frugality,  good  hus- 
bandry, economy,  thrift. 

".Acquainting  men  with  good  reason,  to  glory  In 
ihriftiiu'ua  and  frugality,  against  superfluous  and 
sumptuous  delicacies."—/*.  Hotlaitd  :  Plutarch,  p.  977. 

*  thrift -less,  a.     [Eng.  thrift;  -less.] 

1.  Having   no   thrift,    frugality,    or   good 
management;  extravagant 

"  He  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame. 
As  thriftiest  sous  their  scraping  fathers'  gold." 

Hhaketp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  S. 

2.  Producing   no  gain  or  profit ;  unprofit- 
able ;  useless. 

"  What  thriftiest  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe  t " 
Shaketp. :  Twelfth  Xight,  ii.  S. 

*  thrift -less  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  thriftless;  -ly,} 
In  a  thriftless  manner  ;  extravagantly. 

*  thrift' -less -ness,    *.      [Eng.    thriftiest; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  thriftless  ; 
extravagance. 

thrlft'-y,  *  thrif  tie,  a.    [Eng.  thrift  ;  .y.] 

*  1.  Thriving,  flourishing,  prospering, 

"  No  grace  hath  more  abundant  promises  mad* 
onto  it  than  this  of  mercy,  a  sowing,  a  reaping,  •> 
thrifty  gnux."— Reynolds :  Sermon  Mo.  SO. 

*  2,  Well  husbanded. 

"  I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father." 

Shaketp. :  At  1'ou  Like  it,  it  S. 

3.  Having  thrift;   frugal,   careful,   econo- 
mical ;  using  economy  and  good  management 
of  property. 

"  Every  diligent  and  thrifty  working  man."— Mat- 
atday:  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*  4.  Useful,  profitable. 

"  Oood  men,  herkeneth  everich  on. 
This  was  a  thrif tu  tale  for  the  nones." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,901 

thrill,  *  thirl,  *  thnrl-en,  *  thyr  1,  *  t  hyrl- 
yn,  *  thyrll-yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  thyrlian, 
thirlian  =  to  pierce,  to  penetrate,  for  tiiy- 
relian,  from  thyrel  =  (s.)  a  hole,  caused  by 
boring,  (a.)  bored,  pierced ;  for  thyrhel,  from 
thurh  =  through  ;  cf.  M.  H.  Ger.  durchel, 
O.  H.  Ger.  durchil  =  pierced,  from  durch  = 
through.  From  the  root  tar-  =  to  pierce ;  cf. 
Irish  tar  =  through.  Thrill  and  drill  are 
doublets.)  [NOSTRIL.] 

A.  Trunsitiix : 

*  L  Lit. :  To  bore,  to  pierce,  to  penetrate. 

"  Scharp  lance  that  thrilled  Jhesu  side." 

Robert  dt  Brmnt,  p.  » 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  pierce,  to  penetrate ;  to  affect  as  if 
by  something  that  pierces  or  pricks,  or  that 
causes  a  tingling  sensation. 

"  Thrilled  with  remorse.'' 

Shaketp. :  Ltar,  IT.  ft 

(2)  To  warble ;  to  trill. 

"  The  solemn  harps  melodious  warbllngs  thrill* 
Midcle :  Lutiad.  It 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  pierce  ;  to  penetrate,  as  something 
sharp. 

"  The  thrilling  steel  transplerc'd  the  brawny  ]»rt." 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xi.  327. 

2.  To  pierce  or  affect  with  a  sharp  shiver- 
ing sensation. 

"  Hark  :  hears  he  not  the  sea-nymph  speak 
Her  anger  in  that  ti.rillhig  shriek  1 " 

Kcott:  Lord  of  the  tttet,  lit  58. 

3.  To  pass  or  run  through  the  system  with 
tremulous  motion,  so  as  to  cause  a  slight 
shivering. 

"  I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrill*  through  my  veins." 
Shaketii. :  llomeo  *  Juliet,  iv.  9. 

*  4.  To  have  H  shivering  sensation  running 
through  the  system  ;  to  be  chilled. 

'•  To  thrill  and  shake 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow." 

Shaketp. :  King  John,  T.  1 

*  5.  To  quiver  or  move  with  a  tremulou* 
motion. 


boy ;  pout,  jolvl ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  ^hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing, 
-«ian,  -tian  -  afcan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion.  -§ion  -  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,    sioua  =  alius.     ble.  -die,  &c.  =  be],  del. 
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thrill— throatiness 


thrift,  *•     [TiittiLL,  r.J 

•  1.  A  hole;  a  breathing  hole  ;  a  nostril. 

"  Tb»  bill  of  the  cludo  hooks  ana  Iwmls  duwuwnrds  ; 
the  tkriU  ar  brmtblug-place  is  iu  the  luidst."— Herbert  : 
IVaMte.  *a.  p.  383. 

•  2.  A  warbling ;  a  trill  (q.v.> 
X  A  thrilling  sensation. 

"  An  uudefh.td  n.ul  sudden  (ArtH. 
Which  uiakw  the  heart  a  moment  still." 

fiyrox :  Su»«  o/  CorinO,  xi. 

4.  A  beat,  as  of  the  heart  or  pulse. 

"  la  It  enough  T  or  must  I.  while  a  r»H/J 
UVM  iu  your  sapient  bosoius,  clie.it  you  still?" 
Moon:  VtUtd  J~ropH*t  of  Khorauan. 

•thrill'- ant,  o.  [Eug.  thrill,  v. ;  -ant.] 
Piercing,  "thrillfiig. 

"  With  that,  one  of  his  thritlant  dart*  he  threw. 
Headed  with  yre  and  vent-cable  despight." 

Si*nter:  F.  V-.  II.  iv.  tt, 

thrill' -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [THRILL,  v.] 

'  thrill  -ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  thrilling ;  -ly.]    In 
a  thrilling  manner  ;  with  a  thrilling  sensation. 

*  thrill'-ing-ness,  *.    [Eng.  thrilling ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  thrilling. 

thrim'-sa,  s.    [THKYMSA.] 

thri  -nax,  s.  [Gr.  Opivat  (thrinax)  =  a  trident, 
a  three-pronged  fork.  Named  from  the  shape 
of  the  leaves.] 

Dot. :  Thatch  Palm,  a  genus  of  Sabalidse. 
Calyx  six-cleft,  corolla  none  ;  stamens  six, 
fline,  or  twelve,  united  at  the  base  ;  ovary 
one-celled,  with  a  single,  erect  ovule ;  fruit 
round.  Thrinax  argentea  is  the  Silver  Thatch 
Palm,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  in  Jamaica 
for  thatch.  In  Panama  it  is  made  into  brooms. 

thrin'-ci-a,  s.  [Gr.  dptyico;  (thringko*)  =  the 
topmost  course  of  stones  in  a  wall,  the  coping.] 
Named  from  the  seed-crown  of  tlie  marginal 
florets.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scorzonereas,  now  reduced 
to  a  sub-genus  of  Leontodon.  The  pappus  of 
the  outer  flowers  consists  of  toothed  scales, 
that  of  the  inner  is  formed  of  feathery  hairs. 
The  buda  are  drooping.  L.  autumnalii,  an 
European  species,  is  naturalized  iu  New  Eng- 
land. It  bears  a  flower  resembling  the 
dandelion.  Leontodon  hirtus,  formerly  Thrincia 
hirta,  grows  in  Europe  in  gravelly  pastures, 
flowering  in  July  and  August. 

•  thrlng,  *  thringe,  v.t.  &  i.   [A.S.  thringan ; 
Dut.  dringen  ;  Ger.  dringen.]    [THRONG.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  crowd,  to  press,  to  throng. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  press,  to  push. 


tblips,  «.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Bpity  (thrift)  =  a 
woodworm.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Physopoda  Terebrantia. 
Antennae  usually  nine-jointed ;  mouth  with 
mandibles,  maxillae,  and  palpi ;  wings  with 
few  or  no  nervures,  fringed ;  females  with  a 
regular  ovipositor.  Minute  insects,  which 
leap  by  means  of  the  abdomen.  In  spring 
they  run  in  numbers  about  the  petals  of 
plants,  especially  those  of  the  dandelion.  In 
summer  and  autumn  they  enter  houses  iu  con- 
siderable numbers,  and,  creeping  over  the  face 
in  hot  weather,  produce  an  irritation,  Thrips 
eerenlium  attacks  the  tender  shoots  and  the 
ears  of  corn. 

thrfs'-sa,  thrys'  sa.  s.    [Gr.  0piVo-a  (thrissa) 
=  a  fish,  from  Opif  (thrix)  =  hair.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Clnpeidae,  differing  from 
the  anchovies  with  a  dcntetxxl  belly  only  in 
the  great  prolongation  of  the  rnaxillaries. 
Found  in  the  East  Indies. 

thris-sle,  s.    [THISTLE.]    (Scotch.) 

thrls  so-no  -tus,  «•     [Gr.  flpiWo?  (thrissos) 
—  a  fish,  and  »<OTO«  (notos)  —  the  back.] 

Paleeont. :  A  genus  of  Palseoniscida,  from 
the  English  Lias. 

thris  so-pa  -ter,  ».     iGr.  fytWoe  (thrissos), 
and  Lat.  pater  =  a  father.] 

Paleeont. :  The  oldest  known  genus  of  Clu- 
pei'i»,  from  the  Gault  of  Folkestone. 

thris'-SOpS,  *.      [Gr.    epi'o-o-os   (thrissos),  and 
<u\(/  (dps)  —  the  countenance.] 

Paleeont.  :  A  genus  of  Leptolepidse,  of  Juras- 
sic age.  The  dorsal  fin  is  placed  far  back- 
wards, and  opposite  k>  the  long  anal. 

•thrist,  'thriste,  s.    [THIRST.] 


*  thriste,  pret.  ofv.    [THRUST,  ».) 

*  thris-ty,  a.    [THIRSTV.] 

thrive  (pa.  t.  *thraf,  *throf,  throve,  pa.  par. 
thriven),  v.i.  [Icel.  thriju  =  to  clutch,  to 
gi-asp,  to  seize  ;  thrifask  =  to  seize  for  one's 
self,  to  succeed,  to  thrive ;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
trives  =  to  thrive  ;  trivelse  —  prosperity  ;  Sw. 
trifvaa  =  to  thrive  ;  trefnod  =  prosperity  ; 
Norw.  triva  =  to  seize ;  trivast  =  U>  thrive.] 

1.  To  prosper  in  anything  desired  ;  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  way  ;  to  be  fortunate. 

"So  thrive  I  ill  my  enterprise." 

Hhakeii>. :  Kit-hard  III..  IT.  4. 

2.  To  be   marked  or   attended  with    pro- 
sperity ;    to    have    a   prosperous  course ;   to 
prosper,  to  succeed,  to  flourish  ;  to  go  on  or 
turn  out  well. 


3.  To  prosper  by  industry,  economy,  and 
good  management  of  property  ;  to  increase  in 
goods  and  estate. 

"  Riches  are  mine,  fortune  is  iu  my  hand  ; 
They  whom  I  favour  thrive  in  wealth  amain." 

Milton  :  P.  K.,  il.  4SO. 

4.  To  grow  vigorously  or  luxuriantly ;  to 
flourish. 

"  The  arbutus  thrii";*  better  than  even  on  the  sunny 
shore  of  Calabria."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

* thrive'-less,  a.  [Eng.  thrive;  -less.]  Not 
thriving ;  unsuccessful. 

"  They  should  lie  down 
Content  as  God  has  made  them,  lior  go  mad 
In  thriaeleu  cares  to  better  what  is  ill." 

Browning  :  Paraceltia,  T. 

thrlv'-en,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [THRIVE.] 

thriv'-er,  *.  [Eng.  thriv(e);  -er.]  One  who 
thrives  or  prospers  ;  one  who  makes  profit  or 
gain. 

"  He  had  so  well  improved  that  little  stock  his  father 
left,  as  he  was  like  to  prove  a  thriter  In  the  end."— 
Hairvrartl. 

thriv'  ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [THRIVE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Being  prosperous  or  successful ; 
advancing  or  increasing  in  wealth  ;  flourishing, 
prosperous,  increasing,  growing. 

"Lean  and  squalid  beggars,  who  had  once  been 
thriving  farmers  and  shopkeepers."— Macaulay :  Silt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

thriv'-uig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thriving;  -ly.]  In 
a  thriving  manner;  prosperously,  successfully. 

thr IV  ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  thriving;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  thriving  ;  pro- 
sperity, success,  growth,  increase. 

thr6',  prep.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of 
Through  (q.v.). 

*  thro,  s.     [THROE.] 

throat,  "  throte.s.  [A.S.  throte,  throtu,  throta; 
cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  drozza;  M.  H.  Ger. 
drozze ;  Ger.  drossel ;  Dut.  strot;  O.  Dut. 
stroot,  strot;  Ital.  strozza ;  Sw.  strupe;  Dan. 
strube ;  Norw.  strupe.] 

L  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Full  in  the  boaster's  neck  the  weapon  stood, 
Transfix'd  his  throat,  and  drank  hifl  vital  blood." 
Pope :  Homer;  Iliad  r.  817. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  voice. 

"  The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn. 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day."     Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  L  1. 

(2)  An  entrance  ;   a  main  passage  :  as,  the 
throat  of  a  valley,  of  a  tunnel,  or  the  like. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anal. :  A  popular  name  for  the  region  of 
the  body  extending  from  the  posterior  open- 
ing of  the  mouth  to  about  midway  down  the 
neck.     It  contains  the  pharynx,  the  velum  or 
soft  palate,  the  tonsils,  and  the  epiglottis. 

If  A  hospital  for  throat  and  ear  diseases  was 
opened  in  London  in  March,  1874. 

2.  Agric. :  The  entrance- way  where  grain  in 
the  straw  passes  from  the  feed-board  to  the 
cylinder  of  a  thrashing-machine. 

3.  Architecture  : 

(1)  The  narrowest  part  of  a  chimney,  be- 
tween the  gathering  and  the  flue. 

(2)  A  small  groove  on  t>e  under  side  of  a 
coping  or  projecting  moulding;  a  gorge. 

4.  Bot. :  The  orifice  of  the  tube  of  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla.     It  may  be  bare  or  furnished 
with  hairs,  glands,  or  other  appendages. 


5.  Fort. :  The  narrowed  space  between  the 
flanks  of  a  lia.stion  at  their  junction  with  the 
curtain,  or  between  the  rear  ends  of  the  faces 
of  a  redan  ;  a  gm-ge. 

6.  Much. :    The  opening  in  a  plane  stock 
through  which  the  shavings  pass  upwards. 

7.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  crotch  of  a  gaff  where  it  rests  against 
the  mast. 

(2)  The  upper  front  corner  of  a  fore-and-aft 
sail ;  the  nock. 

(3)  The  interior  angle  at  the  junction  of  the 
arm  and  shank  of  an  anchor. 

8.  Puddling  :  The  narrowed  entrance  to  the 
neck  of  the  furnace,  where  the  area  of  flue 
passage  is  regulated. 

9.  Shipwright. :   The  interior  angle  at  the 
bend  of  the  arms  of  a  knee  or  compass  timber. 

10.  Wheelwright. :  That  portion  of  a  sf-oke 
just  beyond  the  swell  at  the  junction  of  the 
hub,  where  the  spoke  is  thinner  towards  its 
outer  side. 

If  (1)  To  cut  one  another's  throats:  To  engage 
in  a  ruinous  competition  in  which  each  party 
suffers. 

"  Gentlemen  who  supply,  or  try  to  supply,  the 
public  with  cheap  literature  seem  specially  fond  of 
that  curious  amusement  known  as  cutting  one 
another*  throat»."—St.  Jnmet't  Onzette,  April  12,  186*. 

(2)  To  cut  one's  own  throat :  To  adopt  a  sui- 
cidal policy. 

(8)  To  give  one  the  lie  in  his  throat :  To  accuse 
one  of  outrageous  lying  ;  to  throw  back,  as  it 
were,  a  lie  into  the  throat  from  whence  it 
proceeded. 

(4)  To  lie  in  one's  throat :  To  lie  outrageously. 

throat-band,  s.  The  same  as  THROAT- 
LATCH  (q.v.). 

throat-bolt,  s. 

Naut. :  A  eye-bolt  fixed  in  the  lower  part 
of  tops,  and  the  jaw-end  of  gaffs,  for  hooking 
the  throat  halyards  to. 

throat-brails, ».  pi. 

Naut. :  Brails  which  leads  through  blocks 
beneath  the  jaws  of  a  gaff. 

throat-downhauls,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Ropes  for  rousing  down  the  throat 
of  a  gaff. 

throat-full,  a.  Full  to  the  throat  or 
narrow  part  next  the  mouth. 


Throat-full,  cle 


:t  a  bottle  green 

;•  spirits  the  contents." 

wper  :  On  Receipt  of  Samper, 


throat  halyards,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  for  lifting  the  gaff  at  the 
throat. 

throat-latch,  s. 

Saddlery :  The  strap  which  passes  under  the 
horse's  throat  and  assists  in  holding  the  bridle 
in  place ;  a  throat-band. 

*  throat-piece,  >. 

Ancient  Arm. :  A  piece  to  cover  or  protect 
the  throat. 

*  throat-pipe,  s.  The  windpipe,  weasand, 
or  trachea. 

*  throat-pit,  s.     A  triangular  depression 
corresponding   to   the    divarication   of    the 
bronchi  at  the  base  of  the  windpijie. 

"  The  length  of  the  face  twice  exceedeth  that  of  the 
neck,  and  the  space  between  the  thront-pit  and  the 
navel  ia  equal  unto  the  circumference  thereof."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bit.  vii.,  ch.  xiv. 

throat-strap,  s. 

Saddlery :  The  upper  strap  of  a  halter  that 
encircles  the  horse's  throat ;  a  jaw-strap. 

throat,  v.t.    [THROAT,  «.] 

*  1.  To  utter  in  a  guttural  manner. 

"  So  Hector,  hereto  throated  threats,  to  go  to  sea  in 
blood."  Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xiii. 

2.  To  mow,  as  beans,  in  a  direction  against 
their  bending.    (Prop.) 

3.  To  cut  with  a  channel  or  groove. 

"The  lower  bed  is  throated."— Cauell'i  Technical 
Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  *»*. 

*  throat-bolle,   *  throte-bolle,  «.    [A.  a 

throtbolla.]    The  gullet  or  windpipe. 

throat'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  throaty;  -ness.] 
Guttural  utterance ;  the  production  of  notes 
from  the  throat  rather  than  from  the  chest. 

••  Mr.  D is  a  throaty  singer,  but  he  atones  for  hi» 

throatinrn  by  getting  some  very  good  mu 
his  Italian  pipe.'— Keferee,  Sept.  11,  1887. 


out  of 


Cite,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wbvs,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


throatwort— throttle 
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thrdaf-WOrt,  s.  [Eng.  throat,  and  wort.  So 
named  from  being  formerly  supposed,  from  its 
throat-like  corolla,  to  be  a  cure  for  sore 
throat] 

Bot. :  (1)  Campanula  Trachelium,ttte>  Nettle- 
leaved  Bellftower.  It  is  a  tall,  hispid  plant, 
with  an  angled  stem,  ovate-lanceolate  leaves, 
and  bluish -purple  flowers  ;  found  iu  England, 
the  European  continent,  &c.  (2)  C.  Cervicaria, 
which  has  light-blue  flowers,  and  is  a  native  ' 
of  Germany.  (3)  Digitalis  pvrpurea.  [Fox- 
OLOVE.]  (4)  Scrophularia  nodosa.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

throat'-?,  o.  [Eng.  throat,  s.  ;  -y.]  Guttural ; 
uttered  back  in  the  throat 

"  There  is  a  danger  oiathrmity  production  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  the  broad  a  or  the  long  e."— 
Athenaeum,  Aug.  23,  1884,  p.  252. 

throb,  *  throbbe,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful ; 
prob.  allied  to  Lat  trepidus;  Eng.  trepidation 

(q.v.)-] 

1.  To  beat,  as  the  heart  or  pulse,  with  more 
than  the  usual  force  or  rapidity  ;  to  palpitate. 

"  But  the  heart  of  Hiawatha 
Throbbed  nud  shouted  and  exulted, 
At  he  bore  the  red  deer  homeward." 

Longfellow :  Hiawatha,  III. 

2.  To  rise  and  fall,  as  with  the  beating  of 
the  heart ;  to  beat 

"  Friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth. 
When  every  artless  bosom  throbt  with  truth. ' 
Byron :  Childith  RecoUectiotu, 

3.  To  quiver,  to  vibrate. 

throb,  *  throbe,  «.  [THROB,  «.]  A  strong 
pulsation  or  beat,  as  of  the  heart  or  arteries ; 
a  palpitation. 

"  But  iu  his  pulse  there  was  no  throb, 
Not  on  his  lips  one  dying  sob." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xzvU. 

throb'- bin  g,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [THROB,  v.\ 
throbbing-pain,  a. 

Med. :  A  pain  which  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
augmented  by  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries. 

•  throb  -less,  a.    [Eng.  throb,  s. ;  -less.]    Not 
beating  or  throbbing. 

"  Mine  sunk  throbleur—Richardton :  Ctaritta,  vL  67. 

•throck,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  piece 
of  wood  on  which  the  blade  of  a  plough  is 
fixed.  (HaUiwell.) 

•  throck-needle,  «. 

Bot. :  Scandix  Pecten(?).  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

thrdd'Hlen,  v.i.  [_Prob.  from  the  same  root 
as  thrive  (q  v.).J  To  thrive,  to  prosper,  to 
grow.  (Prov.) 

throe  (1),  throwe,  ».  [A.S.  thred  (for  threat") 
—  a  rebuke,  an  affliction,  a  threat  a  pain, 
from  thredw,  pa.  t.  of  threowan  (pa.  par. 
throwen)  =  to  afflict  severely  ;  thrpwian  =  to 
suffer  pain  ;  cogn.  with  IceL  thrd  —  a  throe, 
a  hard  struggle ;  thrd  =  to  pant  after ;  threyja 
to  endure  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  thrauwa,  drowa,  droa; 
M.  H.  Ger.  drouwe,  droiee,  drorra  threat; 
Ger.  drohen  =  to  threaten.]  Extreme  pain; 
violent  pain  or  pang  ;  agony,  anguish ;  espec. 
the  pains  of  childbirth. 

"  My  splrtU  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throet  of  ceaseless  pain." 

Btron :  The  CHaour. 

throe  (2),  I.    [A  variant  of /row  (q.v.).] 

•  throe,  v.i.  ft  fc    [THROE  (l),  «.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  struggle  in  extreme  pain ; 
to  be  iu  agony. 

B.  Trans. :  To  put  in  agony ;  to  pain,  to 
agonize. 

"  A  birth.  Indeed. 
Which  Otroet  the*  much  to  yield." 

ShoJutp. :  Ttmpett,  ii  L 

thrdm  -bd-lite,  s.  [Gr.  6p6nftot  (thrombos)  = 
a  lump,  and  A<'0oc  (liihos)  —  a  stone ;  Ger. 
thromoolith,  trnmlmlith .] 

Uin.  :  An  amorphous  mineral  of  uncertain 
composition,  occurring  with  malachite  on  a 
fine-grained  limestone  at  Rczbanya,  Hungary. 
Hardness,  8'4 ;  sp.  gr.  8'38  to  8'fiT  ;  lustre, 
vitreous  ;  colour,  shades  of  green  ;  ojiaque. 
Compos,  stated  to  be  a  hydrated  phosphate  of 
r,  but  the  result  of  the  latest  analysis 
chrauf  points  to  its  analogy  with  stetefeld- 
ttte,  partzite,  &c.  (q.v.). 

thrdm-bo'  sis,  s.  [Gr.  tfpo/i/Wtt  (thrombStU) 
=  becoming  curdled.] 

Pathol. :  Loeal  formation  of  clot,  called  a 
thrombus,  either  in  the  heart  or  a  blood-vessel 
•luring  lire.  When  it  occurs  in  the  systemic 
veins  it  is  called  Phlegnuutia  dolem  (q.v.). 


throm'-bus,  s.  [Gr.  Spd^os  (thrombos)  =  a 
IUUID,  a  piece.] 

Pathol. :  A.  tumour  formed  by  blood  effused 
from  a  vein  and  coagulated  in  the  adjacent 
tissue;  the  coagulum  or  clot,  usually  flbrinous 
in  texture,  which  partially  or  totally  closes  a 
vessel  in  thrombosis. 

throne,  *  trone,  *.  [O.  Pr.  trone,  throne, 
from  Lat  thronum,  accus.  of  tlironus  =  a 
chair,  a  seat ;  Gr.  epovoi  (thrones) ;  Fr.  trine  ; 
Sp.  <fc  Ital.  trono;  Port,  throno.] 

1.  A  royal  seat;  a  chair  or  seat  of  state 
used  by  a  king,  queen,  emperor,  or  pope.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in 
a  cathedral  church,  to  the  official  chair  of  the 
presiding  official  of  certain  societies,  or  to 
any  similar  seat 


2.  Sovereign  power  and  dignity  ;  the  holder 
of  sovoreigu  power;  a  sovereign.    (Usually 


"He  had  long  kept  England  passive  by  promising 
to  support  the  throne  against  the  Parliament."—  Jfo- 
caulay  :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  ft. 

3.  One  of  an  order  of  angels  who  are  usually 
represented  with  double  wings,  supporting 
the  throne  of  the  Almighty  in  ethereal  space. 

"The  primal  godhead,  the  rriuity  In  Unity,  was 
alone  absolute,  ineffable,  inconceivable;  alone  essen- 
tial purily.  li^ht,  knowledge,  truth,  beauty,  goodness. 
These  qualities  were  communicated  iu  larger  measure 
in  pro|x>rtiou  to  their  closer  ipproxiuiation  to  itself, 
to  the  three  iesceuding  triads  which  formed  the 
celestial  hierarchy  :  1.  The  seraphim,  cherubim,  and 
throne*,  u.  The  dominations,  virtues,  powers,  in. 
Principalities,  archangels,  angels.  This  celestial  hier- 
archy formed,  as  it  were,  concentric  circles  around  the 
unapproachable  Trinity.  The  nearest,  And  as  nearest 
partaking  most  fully  of  the  divine  ssseuce,  was  the 
place  '>t  honour.  The  thronet,  seraphim,  and  cherubim 
approximated  most  closely,  witli  nothing  interme- 
diate, md  were  more  immediately  and  eternally  con- 
formed to  the  •jodhead.  '—MUmnn  :  EM.  yf  Latin 
Chrittiunity,  bk.  xiv..  oh.  ii. 

throne,  v.t.  &  i.    [THRONE,  *.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  set  or  place  on  a  throne  or  royal  seat  ; 
to  enthrone. 

"  A  fair  vestal  ;hronid  by  the  west' 
Shakes/:.  :  Muttummer  Sight't  Dream,  11.  L 

2.  To  place  as  on  a  throne  ;  to  set  in  an 
exalted  position;  to  exalt;   to  place  or  set 
aloft 

"  To  watch  again  with  tutelary  !ov» 
O'er  stately  Edinburgh  throned  on  crags." 

Wordtmrth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Ir. 

*  B.  Intrant.  :  To  sit  on  a  throne  ;  to  sit 
in  state  as  a  king. 

"  He  wants  nothing  of  a  yxl  bat  eternity,  and  a 
heaven  to  thrune  in."—  Sta&atp.  :  Corioiaina,  V.  i. 

•throne'  -leas,  a.  (Eng.  throne,  s.  ;  -fe».l 
Without  a  throne  ;  deposed. 

"  Must  she,  too,  bend—  must  she,  too,  share, 
Thy  late  repentance,  lung  denpalr, 
Thou  throneieu  Homicide  f" 

Bgniii  :  Ode  la  Napoleon. 

throng,  *  thrang,  «.  tc  a.  [A.8.  gethrang. 
from  tkrang,  pa.  t.  of  thringun,  =  to  crowd, 
to  press;  cogn.  with  Dut.  drang  •=&  crowd, 
from  dringen  —  to  crowd  ;  Icel.  throng  ;  Ger. 
drang  =  a  throng,  from  drang,  pa.  t.  of  dringen 
=  to  crowd,  to  press  ;  Dan.  trang  ;  Sw.  triing 
=  pressed  close,  tight;  Icel.t/ir6ii^r=narrow.] 

A.  At  substantive  : 

1.  A  multitude  of  persons  or  of  living  beings 
pressing  or  pressed  into  a  close  body  or  assem- 
blage ;  a  crowd. 

"  And  smote  his  temples,  with  an  arm  so  strong, 
The  helm  fell  off.  and  rolled  amid  the  throw." 

rope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xiii.  TSO. 

2.  A  great  number  ;  a  multitude. 

3.  A  number  of  things  crowded  or  close 
together. 

"  The  thronj  of  words  that  come  with  such  more 
than  Impudent  sauciuess  from  you."  —  Hhaketp.  : 
t  Benry  [I'.,  11.  1. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Thickly  crowded  together;  thronged, 
crowded. 

2.  Much  occupied  ;  busy. 
"  I  demand  what  perfection  can  be  in  the  spirits  of 
then  just  men  to  be  overwhelmed  In  a  senseless  sleep; 
or  what  a  dlsproi>ortionaljle  and  unsuitable  represen- 
tation It  1s  at  this  throng  theatre  In  heaven,  made  up 
of  saintu  and  angels,  that  so  great  a  part  of  them  as 
the  souls  of  the  holy  men  deceased  should  be  found 
drooping  or  ijnlt*  drowned  In  an  unactive  lethargy  ?" 
—More  :  Ufftery  of  Urxtlinnt,  p.  28 

thrdng,  v.i.  &  t.    [THRONO,  «.] 

A.  Intrant.  :  To  crowd  or  press  together  ; 
to  come  in  multitudes  ;  to  pr-s  into  a  close 
body,  as  a  multitude  of  persons. 

"I  hare  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him." 
Hhakap.  :  Coriotanut,  ill.  & 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  crowd  or  press  ;  to  annoy  with  a 
throng  or  press  of  people. 

"The   multitude  throng  thee  and   press   the*."— 
Luke  viii  4& 

2.  To  fill  with  a  crowd ;  to  crowd. 
"Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace." 

Shaketp. :  Corioianut,  UL  S. 

*  3.  To  possess  or  fill  entirely. 

"  A  man  thronged  up  with  cold. 

Shaketp. :  Peridet,  ii.  L 

*  throng'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  throng,  s. ;  -/uZ(0-] 
Filled  with  a  throng;  crowded,  thronged. 

*  throng'-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  throng,  s. ;  -ly.]    In 
crowds  or  great  numbers ;  greatly. 

"  Does  very  throngly  ihequitate  the  moist  and 
nnctuoua  aire."— J/ore  :  Philot.  Cabbala,  ch.  ii.,  {  7. 

*thr6n'-ize,*thron-yse,  v.t.  [Eng.  thron(e); 
-ize.]  To  place  or  set  on  a  throne;  to  en- 
throne. 

"  He  was  .  .  .  throniued  in  sayd  luoueth  of  May."— 
fabj/an :  Chronycle  (an.  13tS). 

*  thrope,  s.    [THORP.] 

throp  -pie,  «.  [A  variant  of  throttle  (q.v.),  or 
according  to  some,  a  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng. 
throtebolle;  A.S.  throtbolla  =  the  gullet]  Tha 
windpipe ;  the  gullet 

thr6s'-9l-d,88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  throsc(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Serricornia,  one  of 
those  intermediate  between  Buprestidie  and 
Elateridae.  Small  beetles  of  the  form  of 
Buprestidae  and  with  the  same  interlocking 
apparatus  of  the  fore  and  middle  sterna.  The 
antennae  in  rei>ose  are  received  into  narrow 
furrows  in  the  sides  of  the  prosternum,  and 
the  feet  are  contractile.  Known  species  about 
100,  chiefly  from  South  America. 

thros' -cus,  s.  [Or.  Opuioiaa  (throsko)  =  to  leap 
or  spring.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Throscida 
(q.v.).  Antennae  terminated  by  a  three-jointed 
knob  ;  mandibles  simple ;  penultimate  joint 
of  each  tarsus  bifid. 

thros'- tie,  *  throat- el  (second  t  silent), 

*  throsHsel,  •  thrusshill,  *  thrust ylle, 

s.  [A.S.  throstle,  throsle,  for  throshel,  a  diuiin. 
of  thrush  (q.v.);  M.  H.  Ger.  trostel,  troschel, 
droschel;  Ger.  drossel.] 

1.  The     song-thrush,      Turdut     nusicuM. 
[THRUSH.] 

"  The  throttle  with  his  note  so  true." 
Shitkes/i.  :  Midsummer  tiight'i  Dream,  lit  L 

2.  The  drawing-frame  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture.    The   great   invention    which   suc- 
ceeded  the   spinning-jenny   of    Hargreaves. 
The  drawing-frame  is  for  attenuating  slivers 
of  fibre  by  passing  them  through  consecutive 
pairs  of  rollers,  each  pair  in  the  succession 
revolving  at  a  higher  speed  than  its  prede- 
cessor.    The  specific  difference   between  the 
action  of  the  throstle  and  the  mule  is  that 
the  former  has  a  continuous  action,  drawing, 
t'.visting,  and  winding  ;   while  the  mule  has 
an  alternative  actiou,  drawing  and  twisting, 
and  then  winding. 

"  Than  U  a  machine  In  the  cotton  trade  called  • 
throttle  ••  it  Is  a  spinning  machine,  and  when  a  thread 
breaks  it  has  to  >w  fixed  up  again,  so  that  the  work 
may  not  bo  stopped.*— Standard,  Oct.  IS,  1886. 

3.  A  spindle  for  wool. 

throstle -cook,  •  throstel  -  colt, 

*  throstel  kok,  s.    The  male  thrush. 

"  The  throt'el-cok  made  eke  his  lay." 

Chaucer  :  Mine  of  tor  Topat. 

throstle  pieccr,  «. 

Spin. :  A  name  given  to  young  girls,  aver- 
aging from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
employed  in  cotton  mills.  Their  duty  is  to 
attend  to  the  throstle  frames,  and  to  piece  up 
the  yarn  as  it  is  made  in  thn  frame,  before  it 
is  wound  upon  bobbins  llxed  on  the  spindles 
to  receive  it. 

thr6st  ling  (second  (  silent),  «.  [Said  to  be 
from  the  whistling  sound  emitted  in  breathing, 
resembling  the  singing  of  the  thrush,  or 
throstle.]  A  disease  of  cattle  of  the  ox  kind, 
occasioned  by  a  swelling  under  their  throats, 
which,  unless  checked,  will  choke  them. 

throt'-tle,  ».    [A  dimln.  of  throat  (q.v.).] 
1.  The  wind|ii]>e  or  trachea. 


"  At  the  upi 
to  qualify  the 
ill.,  ch.  xxvli. 


or  thntOt 
I'ulyar  Errourt,  bk. 


,ud." — ti 
2.  The  throat    (Coiloq.  t  humourously.) 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  50!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-Clan,    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -clan  -  shun ;  -{ion,    sion  =  zhttn.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  •hua.   -ble,   Ole.  ic.  s  bel,  del. 
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throttle  —throw 


3.  The  same  as  THROTTLE-VALVE  (q.v.). 

"A  similar  :irrangem«nt  causes  the  throttle  of  the 
engine  to  open  or  close."— Harper't  Magazine,  June, 

throttle-lever,  s.     The  handle  of  the 

throttle-valve. 

throttle-valve,  s. 

Steam-e-ng. :  A  valve  which  regulates  the 
•apply  of  st«am  to  Uie  cylinder.  In  the  Watt 
engine  it  is  a  disc  turning  on  an  axis  and 
occupying  in  its  transverse  position  the  bore 
of  the  main  steam-pipe.  It  is  frequently  an 
ordinary  conical  valve  with  a  stem  operated 
by  a  screw.  In  land  engines  it  is  generally 
connected  with  the  governor. 

throt  -tie,  i-.i.  &  t.    [THROTTLE,  *.] 
*A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  choke,  to  suffocate ;  to  have  the  throat 
obstructed,  so  as  to  endanger  suffocation. 

2.  To  breathe  hard,  as  when  nearly  suffo- 
cated. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  choke,  to  suffocate ;  to  stop  the 
breath  of  by  compressing  the  throat ;  to 
•trangle. 

-  In  neaps  the  throttled  victims  fall : 
Down  sink  their  mangled  herdsman  near." 

Scott :  The  Chace,  xzlz. 

*  2.  To  pronounce  with  a  choking  voice  ;  to 
Utter,  as  one  half-suffocated. 

"  Throttle  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears." 
xhakrtp. :  Midtummer  Jfight'i  Dream,  v.  1. 

throt  -tier,  *.    [Eng.  throttl(e),  v. ;  -er.]    One 

who  or  that  which  throttles. 

through  (gh  silent),  *  thorn,  *thor-uh, 
•thorw,  "thurch,  *  thurgh,  "thurh, 
•  thur-nh,  *  thurw,  prep.,  adv.,  &  a.  [A.S. 
thttrli  (prep.  &  adv.);  cogn.  with  Dut  door; 
O.  H.  Ger.  durh,  duruh ;  Ger.  durch  ;  Goth. 
thairh.]  [THOROUGH,  THRILL.] 

A.  As  preposition : 

1.  From  end  to  end  of,  or  from  side  to  side 
of ;  from  one  surface  or  limit  to  its  opposite  : 
as,  a  cannon-ball  passes  through  the  side  of 
a  ship.  It  is  sometimes  doubled  for  sake  of 
emphasis. 


2.  Between  the  sides  or  walls  of. 

"  I'll  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate." 

Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  Hi.  L 

3.  Over  the  whole  surface  or  extent  of; 
throughout. 

"Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you." 

Hhakesp. :  Henry  V.,  IT.  L 

4.  Among  or  in  the   midst  of;   denoting 
passage. 

"  Ihe  brambles  .  .  .  through  whom  he  rushes." 
Shaketp.  :  Venus  t  Adonis,  630. 

5.  Among,  in  the  way  of  experience :  as, 
To  pass  through  dangers. 

6.  Prom  beginning  to  end  of;  to  the  end  or 
conclusion  of;  throughout.    Said  of  time  :  as, 
through  the  whole  year. 

7.  By    the   instrumentality,    medium,    or 
agency  of;  by  means-of. 

"  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger." 
Shaketp. :  Tempett,  ii.  L 

8.  On  account  of ;  out  of ;  because  of. 
"The  subjects'  grief  comes  through  commissions." 

Shaketp. :  Benry  VIII.,  i.  J. 

B.  As  adverb: 

L  From  end  to  end,  or  from  one  side  to  the 
Other  :  as,  To  pierce  a  board  through. 

2.  From  beginning  to  end :  as,  To  read  a 
book  through, 

3.  To  the  end ;   to  a  conclusion ;   to  the 
ultimate  purpose :    as,   To  carry  a  measure 
through. 

C.  As  adjective : 

1.  Going,  passing,  or  extending  with  little 
or  no  interruption  from  one  place  or  centre  to 
another :  as,  a  through  journey,  a  through 
passenger,  a  through  ticket. 

•2.  Strong,  deep-seated  :  as,  a  through  cold. 

^  (1)  To  drop  through:  To  fall  to  pieces; 
to  come  to  ruin  ;  to  fail ;  to  be  unsuccessful  : 
as,  The  project  dropped  through. 

(2)  To  fall  through  :  To  be  unsuccessful ;  to 
fail ;  to  drop  through. 

(3)  To  go  through  with  anything :  To  prose- 
cute it  to  the  end. 

through-bolt,  s. 

Mach. :  A  bolt  passing  entirely  through  and 
fastened  on  opposite  sides  of  the  object  or 
objects  secured  by  it. 


•through-bred,  a.    [THOROUGH-BRED.] 

through-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  in  which 
the  track  rests  on  the  lower  stringer,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  deck-bridge,  in  which  the 
track  occupies  the  upper  stringer,  the  top  of 
the  truss. 

through-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  which 
goes  through  to  a  certain  station,  even  though 
the  rest  of  the  train  does  not 

through-cold,  s.  A  deep-seated  cold. 
(Holland.) 

through-fare,  s.  A  thoroughfare;  an 
unobstructed  passage. 

"  The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wide  Arabiii,  are  as  through-fares  now." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  U.  7. 

through -gang,  s.  A  thoroughfare. 
(Scotcli.) 

through-ganging,  a.  Getting  quickly 
or  smartly  through  work  ;  active,  smart. 

through-gaun,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  THROUGH-GANGING 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  sitbst. :  A  severe  reprimand  or  scold- 
ing.   (Scotch.) 

*  through-handling,  s.    Management. 

"  To  leuve  the  through-hand  I  ing  of  all  to  his  gentle 
nite."-Siilney :  Arcadia,  p.  177. 

*  through-lighted,  a.  Thorough  lighted. 

"That  the  best  pieces  be  placed  where  are  the  fewest 
lights;  therefore  not  only  rooms  windowed  on  both 
ends,  called  through-lighted,  but  with  two  or  mure 
windows  on  the  same  side,  are  enemies  to  bis  art."— 
Wotton:  Architecture. 

*  through-paced,  a.     Thorough-paced, 
complete,  perfect. 

"  lie  is  very  dexterous  in  puzzling  others,  if  they  be 
not  through-paced  speculators  in  the  great  theories. " 
— More. 

through-rate,  s.  A  rate  or  sum  charged 
for  carrying  passengers  or  goods  to  a  distant 
destination  over  the  routes  of  various  carrying 
companies,  as  by  rail,  steam,  coach,  &c.,  and 
generally  fixed  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  con- 
signor or  passenger  could  obtain  by  separate 
arrangement  with  each  company. 

through-stone,  s. 

Mason. :  A  bond-stone,  extending  across  the 
thickness  of  the  wall ;  a  perbend  (q.v.). 

through-ticket,  s.  A  railway  or  steam- 
boat ticket  for  the  whole  of  a  journey,  gene- 
rally granted  by  one  company,  and  entitling 
the  holder  to  travel  on  more  than  one  com- 
pany's lines  or  conveyances. 

through-traffic,  s.  The  traffic  from  end 
to  end  of  a  railway  system,  or  between  two 
important  centres  at  a  wide  distance  from 
each  other. 

through-train,  s.  A  train  which  goes 
the  whole  length  of  a  railway,  or  a  long  route ; 
a  train  running  between  two  or  more  im- 
portant centres  at  wide  distances,  with  few 
or  no  stoppages  by  the  way.  A  train  which 
takes  a  passenger  the  journey  without  chang- 
ing. 

through  (gh  silent  or  guttural),  *  trogh, 
*  thrughe,  s.  [A.S.  thnth  =  a  grave,  a 
stone  chest  or  coffin.]  A  coffin. 

"  The  thruahe  beside  faude  v/e."—Totmley  ilytteriet, 
p.  290. 


(gh  silent),    *  through-lie, 

adv.     [Eng.  through  ;  -ly.\ 

1.  Completely,     fully,     entirely,     wholly, 
thoroughly. 

"  Our  men  began  to  crle  out  for  want  of  shift,  for  no 
man  had  place  to  bestuwe  any  other  apparell  then 
that  which  he  ware  on  his  backe,  and  that  was 
throughly  waslit  on  his  body  for  the  most  part  tenue 
times  in  one  day."— Hackluyt :  Voyaget,  lii.  454. 

2.  Without  reserve  ;  sincerely. 

"  Though  it  be  somewhat  singular  for  men  truly  and 
throughly  to  live  up  to  tlie  principles  of  their  religion, 
yet  singularity  in  this  is  a  singular  commendation." — 
TUlotion, 

through-out  (gh  silent),  *  through-oute, 
*  thurgh-OUt,  prep.  &  adv.  [Eng.  through, 
prep.,  and  out.] 

A,  As  prep. :  Quite  through  ;  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other  ;  in  every  part. 

"  The  fame  anone  thurghont  the  tmin  is  born, 
How  Alia  king  shall  come  on  pilgrimage." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,415. 

B.  As  adv. :  Everywhere  ;  in  every  part ;  at 
every  time. 

"  That  I  ne  woll  throughout  fulfille 
Your  hestes,  at  your  owne  wille." 

Uower  :  0.  A.,  T. 


through  stone, "  thrugh  stane,  s. 

through,  s.,  and  stone.]     A  Hat  gravestone. 
(Scotch.)    (Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiii.) 

through  wort  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  through, 
and  wort.] 
Hot. :  Bupkurum  rotundifolium.  [THOROUQH- 

WAX.J 

throu-thcr,    thr<5w' -  ther,    a.   &   adv. 

[Etym.  doubtful.)    . 

A.  As  adj. :  Confused  in  mind  or  manner. 
(ffamieson.) 

B.  As  adv. :  Pell-mell,  confusedly.  (Scotch.) 
(Burns :  Cry  &  Prayer.    Postscript) 

throve,  pret.  ofv.    [THRIVE.] 

throw,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  thrawan  =  to  twist,  to 
whirl,  to  hurl  (pa.  t.  thredw,  pa.  par.  thrdwen); 
cogn.  with  Ger.  drehen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  drdjan  = 
to  turn,  to  whirl ;  Dut  draaijen  =  to  turn,  to 
twist,  to  whirl ;  Goth,  tkreihan  —  to  throng 
round,  to  press  upon  ;  Lat.  torqueo  —  to  twist, 
to  wind,  to  whirl.  Throng  is  a  nasalized  form 
from  the  same  root] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  fling  or  cast  in  any  way  ;  to  hurl ;  to 
send  or  project  to  a  distance  by  a  projectile 
force. 


2.  To  make  a  cast  with  ;  to  cast,  as  dice. 

"  Set  less  than  tliou  throurelt." 

Shaketp.:  Lear,  1. 1. 

3.  To  cast  or  pour.   (Used  of  fluids.) 

"  They  threvt  on  him  great  pails  of  puddled  mire."— 
Shakes/j. :  Comedy  of  Errort,  v. 

4.  To  drive,  impel,  or  dash  with  force. 
"What    tempest    threw    this    whale    ashore l"— 

Shakes/}.  :  Merry  Wivet,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  cast  or  hurl  down  from  an  erect  posi- 
tion ;    to   overthrow ;   to   prostrate,    as    in 
wrestling.    (Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2.) 

6.  To  cause  to  take  up  a  position  by  a  rapid 
march,  or  by  being  rapidly  transported. 

"  Not  a  regiment  could  be  thrown  across  the  frontlet" 
—Timet,  March  IS,  1886. 

7.  To  lay  or  put  in  haste. 

"  I  have  seen  her  throw  her  nightgown  ipon  her."— 
Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

*  8.  To  divest  one's  self  of;  to  strip  osf; 
to  cast  off. 

"  Then  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  «kln." 
Shaketp. :  JUidtummer-ttighft  Dream,  it  1 

9.  To  arrange,  to  place,  to  set. 

"  Throwing  your  disjointed  materials  into  1  more 
neat  and  regular  order."—  Waterland  :  Workt,  iii.  40s, 

10.  To  bring  forth;  to  produce,  as  young; 
to  bear.    (Of  the  lower  animals.) 

"  Many  good-shaped  big  mares  were  amongst  this) 
division,  and  it  struck  me  that  they  should  thro* 
weight-carriers."—  field,  August  27, 1887. 

11.  To  give  utterance  or  expression  to;  to 
hurl,  to  cast 

"  I  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  at  King  Henry's  teeth." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henri/  VI.,  T.  S. 

12.  To  direct,  to  turn. 

13.  To  lose  purposely,  as  a  game  or  *  race. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Pottery :  To  fashion  by  turning  on  a  lathe ; 
to  turn. 

2.  Weaving :  To  wind  or  twist  two  or  more 
filaments  of,  as  of  silk,  so  as  to  form  a  single 
thread  ;  to  twist  together  as  singles  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  the  twist  of  the  singles  them- 
selves.   Sometimes  applied  in  a  general  sense 
to  the  whole  series  of  operations  by  which 
silk  is  prepared  for  the  weaver. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  casting,  hurling,  or 
flinging. 

2.  To  cast  dice. 

If  *  1.  To  throw  about :  To  cast  about ;  to 
try  for  :  as,  To  throw  about  for  a  place. 
2.  To  throw  away : 

(1)  To  cast  or  hurl  to  a  distance. 

(2)  To  put  suddenly  out  of  one's  hand,  pos- 
session, or  the  like. 

(3)  To  part  with  or  bestow  without  com- 
pensation ;  to  spend  recklessly  ;  to  sacrifice 
needlessly  ;  to  squander ;  to  waste ;  to  lose  by 
negligence  or  folly. 

"  Throw  away  the  Blessings  their  hands  are  filled 
with."— Lock*:  Hum,  Underttandinj,  bk,  L.  ch.  L 

(4)  To  reject ;  to  refuse :  as,  To  throw  away  a 
good  offer. 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  BOO;  mate,  cub.  cure,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    w,  <*  =  e;  oy  =  »;  a«  =  K 


throw— thrummed 
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8.  To  throwback: 

(1)  To  reflect,  as  light,  &C. 

(2)  To  reject,  to  refuse. 

(8)  To  cast  or  hurl  back,  as  a  reply  or  retort. 
(4)  To  revert  to  some  ancestral  character. 
(Said  of  animals  generally.) 

4.  To  throw  by :  To  cast  or  lay  aside  as  use- 
less.   (Lit.  <&fig.) 

"  He  that  begins  to  have  any  donbt  of  his  tenet*, 
received  without  examiuation,  ought,  ill  reference  to 
that  question,  to  throw  wholly  fry  all  his  former  ac- 
tions*— Locke. 

5.  To  throw  down : 

(1)  To  cast  on  or  to  the  ground,  or  to  a 
lower  i>ositinn ;  to  overturn ;  to  bring  from 
an  erect  position. 

*'  Then  threw  be  down  himself.1* 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  IT.  1. 

(2)  To  subvert,  to  destroy. 

"  Hy  better  parts  are  all  thrown  down." 

Shaken*.  :  At  You  Like  It,  t  S. 

6.  To  throw  in : 

0)  To  cast  or  fling  inside ;  to  inject,  as  a 
fluid. 

(2)  To  put,  place,  or  deposit  with  others : 
•s,  To  throw  in  one's  lot  with  another. 

(3)  To  interpolate  :  as,  He  thrtw  i/n  a  word 
DOW  and  then. 

(4)  To  add  without  enumeration  or  value, 
as  if  to  complete  a  sale  or  bargain ;  to  give  in : 
as,  I  will  thi-otc  this  in,  if  you  take  the  lot. 

7.  To  throw  o/: 

(1)  To  cast  off,  away,  or  aside ;  to  divest 
one's  self  of  hurriedly  or  negligently. 

"  Throw  off  this  sheet." 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  FA,  11  i. 

(2)  To  expel ;  to  cast  off,  as  a  disease. 

(3)  To  discard  ;  to  reject. 

"  Twoul.1  be  better 

Could  you  provoke  him  to  give  you  th'  occasion, 
Aiid  theu  tu  tl\r,,u  him  of. 

Dryden:  Spanith  friar. 

(4)  To  start  the  hounds  on  the  scent. 

8.  To  throw  on  or  upon  : 

(1)  To  put  on  hastily  or  negligently  :  as,  To 
throw  on  one's  clothes. 

(2)  To  inflict ;  to  lay  or  impose  on. 


fl.  To  throw  one's  self  down:  To  lie  down. 

10.  To  thnne  one's  self  on  (or  upon) :  To  trust 
or  resign  one's  self  to  the  sustaining  power, 
favour,  benevolence,  or  protection  of ;  to  re- 
pose upon  ;  to  confide  or  put  trust  in. 

"  111  time  of  temptation  be  uot  busy  to  dispute,  but 
rely  upuu  the  conclusion,  and  throa  younelf  upon 
God,  and  contend  uot  with  him  but  in  prayer. ' — 
Taylor :  Boln  Living. 

11.  To  throw  open : 

(1)  To  open  suddenly  or  widely :  as,  The 
doors  were  thrown  open. 

02)  To  give  free  or  unrestricted  admission 
to;  to  make  open  and  free;  to  remove  all 
barriers  or  restrictions  from :  as,  The  profes- 
sion is  throu-n  open  to  all. 

12.  To  throw  out : 

(1)  To  cast  out,  to  expel,  to  reject,  to  dis- 
card. 

(2)  To  cause  to  project  or  become  promi- 
nent :  as,  To  throw  out  a  pier,  or  wing  of  a 
building. 

(3)  To  emit :  as,  A  lamp  throws  out  light. 

(4)  To  give  utterance  to ;  to  insinuate ;  to 
suggest :  as,  To  thrvw  out  a  suggestion. 

(5)  To  put  oft*  the  right  track  ;  to  confuse ; 
to  perplex :  as,  The  noise  threw  the  speaker 
out. 

(6)  To  leave  behind  ;  to  distance  :  as,  The 
fcorse  was  thrown  out  of  the  race. 

(7)  To  reject ;  to  exclude  :  as,  The  bill  was 
thrown  out  by  a  large  majority. 

(8)  In  cricket :  To  put  out,  as  a  batsman,  by 
the  hall,   wlicn  thrown  !>y  a  fielder,  hitting 
the  IktUiinan's  wicket  while  he  is  out  of  his 
ground. 

13.  To  throw  over  :  To  discard,  to  reject,  to 
abandon,  to  desert. 

"  That  other  penon  was  eacrificed  to  her— Vanena 
wa«  drown  oftr."— Thackeray :  KnglM  BumvuritU, 
toct  i. 

14.  To  throw  up : 

(1)  To  erect  or  build  rapidly  ;  to  construct 
hastily  :  as,  A  rampart  was  thrown  up. 

(2)  To  eject  or  discharge  from  the  stomach ; 
to  vomit.. 

"  Judge  of  the  caune  by  the  substances  the  patient 
up."—Arbutknnt. 


(3)  To  abandon,  to  resign ;  to  give  up. 

"  Life  we  must  uot  part  with  foolishly :  it  must  not 
be  rkroem  up  in  a  pet,  uor  sacrificed  to  a  quarrel."— 
Coitier. 

throw  (1),  *  throwe  (1),  s.    [THROW,  t>.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  hurling,  flinging,  or  casting  ; 
a  cast ;  a  driving  or  propelling  from  the  hand 
or  from  an  engine. 


2.  A  cast  of  the  dice ;  the  manner  in  which 
dice  fall  when  thrown  :  hence,  risk,  venture, 
chance. 

"  The  greater  throw  may  turn  from  the  weaker  hand." 
Shutetp.  :  Merchant  a/  Venice,  it  1. 

3.  The  distance  to  which  a  missile  is  or  may 
be  thrown. 

"  Sharp  rocks  that  stand  about  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  south  side  of  the  island. '—Addittn :  On  Italy. 

*  4.  A  stroke,  a  blow,  an  assault. 

"  Neither  until  could  hold, 
Ne  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  thrown" 
SiM.iter:  F.  <i,,  II.  viii.  «. 

*  5.  An  effort ;  a  violent  sally. 

"  Your  youth  admires 
The  throir»  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul ; 
Cato's  bold  flight*,  the  extravagance  of  virtue." 
Addiion:  CtXo.il. 

*  6.  The  agony  of  travail ;  a  throe. 

7.  A  potter's  wheel.    (1'rov.) 

8.  A  turner's  lathe.    (Prov.) 
IL  Technically: 

L  Mining :  The  amount  of  dislocation  in  a 
vertical  direction  produced  by  a  fault  in  the 
strata.  Called  also  a  Shift  or  Slip. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  The  radial  reach  of  a  crank, 
eccentric,  or  cam. 

throw-crook,  *. 

1.  Husbandry :   A  tool   like   a   brace,  for 
twisting  hay  or  straw  bauds. 

2.  Pottery :  A  potter's  wheel :  a  thrower. 

throw-lathe,  «.  A  small  lathe  which  is 
driven  by  one  hand,  while  the  tool  is  managed 
by  the  other. 

throw-stick,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  A  short  curved 'stick,  usually 
with  a  carved  serpent's  head,  with  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  used  to  knock  down  game 
attracted  by  their  call-birds. 

"  To  knock  down  birds  with  the  curved  t\row-ttict." 
—fneyc.  aril.  (ed.  nil),  viii.  781. 

« throw  (2),  » throwe  (2),  *.   [A.8.  thrah.]  A 
brief  space  of  time ;  a  moment,  a  while. 

"  Down  himself  he  layd 
Upon  the  grassy  grouud  to  sleep  a  throw." 

Spenter :  f.  «..  III.  Ir.  sa. 

throw'- er,  s.    [Eng.  throw,  v. ;  -«r.J    One 
who  or  that  which  throws  ;  specif., 

(1)  A  person  who  twists  or  winds  silk  ;  a 
throwster. 

(2)  A  potter  who  works  a  throwing  wheel  or 
engine. 

throw  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  *  «.    [THROW,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  one  who  throws ; 
a  throw,  a  cast. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Silk:  A  third  process  In  the  spinning 
and  combining  of  silk  thread. 

2.  Pottery :  The  operation  of  forming  a  mass 
of  clay  into  a  vessel  on  the  potter's  wheeL 

throwing  engine,  s.  [THROWINO-TABLE.] 

throwing  table,  throwing  mill.  -. 
A  revolving  horizontal  table  on  which  earthen 
vessels  are  shaped  by  the  potter.  Called  also 
Thro  wing-engine. 

throwing  wheel,  ».  A  potter's  wheel. 
thrown,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [THROW,  t;.] 

If  In  mining,  when  a  lode  is  intersected  by 
a  slide,  if  the  undiscovered  jiortion  of  the 
lode  has  apparently  t>een  lengthened,  it  is 
said  to  be  thrown  up;  if  the  reverse,  it  is 
thro  ic n  down. 

thrown  silk,  s.  A  silk  thread  made  of 
two  or  more  singles  twisted  together  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  twist  of  the  singles 
of  which  it  is  com|>osed. 

thrown  singles,  *.  pL  Silk  thread,  the 
result  of  three  separate  spinning  operations. 


Silk  filaments  are  twisted  to  form  singles, 
Several  of  these  are  combined  and  twisted 
together  (doubling),  forming  dumb  singles. 
A  number  of  the  latter  are  associated  and 
twisted  together,  forming  thrown  singles. 

throw'  -ster,  s.  [Eng.  throw,  v.  ;  -ster.]  Ona 
who  throws  or  twists  silk  ;  one  who  prepare* 
silk  for  the  weaver. 

"  A  woman's  clack,  if  I  have  skill, 
Sounds  soiuetlitng  like  a  throwster  i  mill," 
Swift  ;  Complaint  on 


throw'-ther,  a.  &  adv.    [THROUTHER.] 

thrum,  *  throm,  *  thramm,  *  thrumb, 

s.  it  a.  [Icel.  thromr  (genit.  thramar)  =  the 
edge,  verge,  brim  of  a  thing  ;  hence,  the  rough 
edge  of  a  web  ;  Norw.  trow,  tram,  trumm  a 
edge,  brim  ;  Sw.  dial,  tromm,  trumm,  trow  a 
a  stump,  the  end  of  a  log  ;  O.  Uut.  drwi»» 
drom-garen  —  thread  on  the  shuttle  of  a 
weaver;  Ger.  tnmm  =  end,  thrum,  stump  of 
a  tree.  From  the  same  root  as  Gr.  rcp^i* 
(tei-ma);  Lat.  terminus  =  end,  limit.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Nautical  : 

(1)  Coarse  untwisted  rope,  used  for  mop* 
and  for  mat-making. 

(2)  A  wad  of  such  yarns  or  a  Rail  paused 
overboard  and  hauled  into  the  vicinity  of  a 
leak,  so  as  to  be  drawn  thereinto. 

2.  Weaving  :  The  ends  of  the  warp  or  weft 
tli  reads. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  thrum,  as  a  flla* 
mentous  or  fringe-like  appendage. 

"  All  moss  hath  here  and  there  little  stalks,  Uetidtt 
the  low  thrum."—  Bacon  :  Ka.t.  Bat.,  §  357. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  coarse  yarn. 

"The  ends  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  hanging 
out  on  the  upper  side,  like  the  >hag  or  thrumb  mutts. 
which  we  sometimes  see  lying  in  a  passage."—  Cook} 
fir  it  forage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

*  H  Thread  and  thrum  :  [THREAD,  «.]. 

thrum  (1),  v.t.    [THRUM,  ».] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  furnish  with  thrums  or 
appendages  resembling  thrums  ;  to  put  tuft*, 
fringes,  or  other  thread-like  appendages  on. 

2.  Naut.  :  To  iustrt  tufts  of  hemp  or  cote 
in  the  meshes  of  in  making  a  rope-  mat. 

thrum  (2),  v.i.  &  t.  [Icel.  thruma  =  to  rattle, 
to  thunder  ;  Dan.  tromme  =  a  drum  ;  Sw, 
trumma  =  to  beat,  to  drum.]  [DRUM.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  play  coarsely,  or  unskilfully,  or  par. 
poselessly  on  a  stringed  instrument  ;  to  strum, 

"  Blunderbusses  planted  lu  every  loop-hole,  to  off 
constantly  at  the  squeaking  of  a  riddle  and  the  (Arum. 
ming  of  a  guitar.  "—Dryden:  Spanith  Friar,  i.  2. 

2.  To  make  a  dull,  drumming,  monotonous 
noise  on  anything,  as  with  the  fingers  ;  to 
drum. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  play  roughly  on  with  the  fingers,  ai  a 
piano,  harp,  guitar,  &c. 

1  Thrum  is  generally  used  of  keyed,  and 
ttrum  of  stringed  instruments. 

2.  To  play  or  sing  in  a  monotonous  tone. 

"  If  men  should  ever  be  thrumming  the  drum  ot 
one  plain  song,  it  would  be  a  dull  opiate  to  the  uuni 
wakeful  attention."—  Milton:  Animad.  on  Jirm.  Of* 
fence. 

3.  To  drum,  to  tap,  to  beat. 

"  Oh  1  how  I  long,  how  ardently  desire, 
To  view  those  rosy  lingers  strike  the  lyre  I 
For  lute,  when  bees  t."  change  their  dunes  began. 
How  did  I  see  them  thrum  the  frying  pan  I" 

tiliriatoiit:  Colemira, 

4.  To    tell   over   in   a   tiresome   manner, 
(Scotch.) 

"  He  wad  thrum  them  ower  and  ower  to  the  Hk*  t 
me  ayout  the  iugle."—  Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

*  thrum'-ble,  v.t.  [A  frequent  from  thrum,  v.) 
To  crowd  or  heap  together. 

"  Wicked  and  leu-J  folk,  who  gather,  thrumblr.  and 
heape  up  together  all  sorts  of  giilne."  —  P.  Holland  i 
Plutarch,  p.  S1& 

thrummed,  a.    [Eng.  thrum  (1),  s.  ;  -ed.] 
1.  Made  of  thrums  or  coarse  yarn. 

*  2.  Interwoven,  matted,  covered  thickly. 

"  Which  bears  a  grass  as.  soft  an  is  the  dainty  dear*, 
And  Ihrummd  so  thick  and  deep." 

Orayton  :  Poty-Olbion,  s.  SB, 

thrummed  mat,  ». 

Naut.  :  A  mat,  or  piece  of  canvas,  with 
short  strands  of  yarn  stuck  through  it,  in 
order  to  make  a  rough  suiface.  It  is  used  la 
a  vessel's  rigging,  about  any  part,  to  prevent 
c  haling. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  9011.  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Ccnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.    sion  -  shun;  -(Ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -aious  =  shiis.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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thrummy— Thug 


'  my,  n.   [En;.:,  thrum,  s.  •  -y.  ]    Consist- 
ing of,  furnished  with,  or  resembling  thrums. 
••  In  the  middle  st«ml«  a  ColumrllA  thick  set  with 
t&rummi/  apiculc,  which  argue  this  pl.mt  belong  to 
the  niHlvncenus  kind."—  D.imt>irr:  Vonijet.  vol.  ill. 

thrum   wort,  *.    [Eug.  thrum,  and  uwt] 
Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Aetinocarpus  (q.v.). 

2.  XmaruuMMs  cdMiiuJiis,  Lnve  Lies  Bleed- 
ing, a  species  of  Amaranth,  originally  from  the 
East  Indies,  now  cultivated  in  English  gardens. 

thrush(l),  *  thrusch,  *.  [Mid.  EUR.  thrusch, 
from  A. S.  thrysce ;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  drosca, 
wlience  Ger.  drossel.  These  answer  to  a  Teut. 
type,  thraska.  The  Lith.  strazdas,  strazda  show 
that  an  initial  s  has  been  lost.  The  original 
form  appears  to  have  been  star-da.  The 
Original  sense  was  prob.  chirper,  or  twitterer; 
Of.  Gr.  (rrpiCetv  (strizein),  -rpi£eiv  (trizein)  — 
to  twitter  ;  Lat.  strix=  the  screech-owl.] 

Ornith. :  The  book-name  for  any  of  the 
Turdidse  (q.v.).  They  are  univers'ally  dis- 
tributed except  in  New  Zealand,  and  are  very 
highly  organised  birds,  and  it  is  for  this 
Wason,  perhaps,  as  well  as  on  account  of  their 
omnivorous  diet,  that  they  have  been  able  to 
establish  themselves  on  a  number  of  remote 
islands.  They  differ  widely  in  their  habits 
•and  in  their  habitats;  some  are  gregarious, 
others  live  solitarily  or  Ju  pairs.  The  name 
Thrush  is  applied  to  a  considerable  variety 
of  American  birds,  belonging  to  several  genera. 
Of  the  type  genus  Turdus  there  are  several 
species  in  the  United  States,  including  T. 
wuutelinus,  the  Wood  Thrush,  common  in  low, 
•damp  woods  and  thickets  in  the  Eastern  States, 
ami  famous  tor  its  fine  vocal  powers;  and 
T.  fuKetcetu,  the  Veery  or  Wilson's  Thrush, 
«  shy  and  retiring  bird,  but  one  of  our  most 
delightful  songsters.  This  general  shy  babit 
lias  given  to  several  species  the  name  of 
Hermit  Thrush,  variously  modified.  Of  other 

•  genera  may  be  named  Harporhyncus  rnfus,  the 
Thrasher  or  Brown  Thrush,  a  bird  chiefly 
found  in  the  eastern  United  States,  but  ranging 
•west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north  to 
•Canada,  It  is  abundant  in  thickets  and 
•shrubbery,  and  is  a  charming  songster.  Europe 
has  several  species  of  the  genus  Turdus,  the 
best  known  and  most  admired  being  T.musicu*, 
the  Song  Thrush,  Throstle,  or  Mavis,  one  of 
the  best  known  of  European  song  birds,  and 
"Which  in  captivity  is  easily  taught  simple  airs. 
It  is  found  all  over  Europe,  but  leaves  some  of 
the  northern  parts  iu  winter,  being  thus 
practically  a  bird  of  passage.  Other  species 
*re  T.  vitcivoriu,  the  Missel  Thrush,  and  T. 
voruu,  White's  Thrush  (q.v.).  Europe  has 
various  Thrushes  of  other  genera  of  the  family. 
[MISSEL-THRUSH.] 

thrush -like    birds,   *.  pi.     [Timni- 

YORMES.] 

thrush  nightingale,  «. 

Ornith, :  (See  extract). 

"  In  the  east  of  Europe  a  second  species  of  Nightin- 
nle  occurs,  which,  though  long  kii  <wn  to  German 
bird  fanciers  u  the  Sproaser,  was  first  specifically  dis- 
Unguisned  by  Bechsteiu  as  Sylvia  phUomeln.  and 
by  other  authors  is  called  Philmeln  turdoidet  or 
P.  m-ijnr.  while  It  has  received  the  British  name 
auwh-nightinyale.  This  bird,  whose  regular  appeila- 
tlon  it  seems  should  be  Daulias  p-'Uomela,  extends  its 
summer  range  further  to  the  northward  than  our  D. 
hucinia."—famU :  British  Bii-dt  (ed.  4th),  i.  320. 

thrush  (2),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Dan. 
trSike  =  the  thrush  on  the  tongue  ;  Sw.  torsk; 
8w.  diaL  trosk.  Prob.  allied  to  Dan.  tor; 
8w.  tors;  IceL  thurr;  A.S.  thyrr  =  i\ry  ;  Dan. 
torke;  Sw.  torka;  Icel.  thurka  =  drought; 
Mid.  Eng.  thrust  —  thirst] 

1.  Pathol. :    White-mouth,    a    variety    of 
stomatitis   depending  on  the  presence  of  a 
parasitic  fungus,  Outturn  albicans,  common  in 
phthisis    and    other    chronic   and    wasting 
•diseases,     usually     indicating     approaching 
death.     In  the  thrush  of  young  infants,  and 
that  of  acute  diseases,  danger  is  not  indicated. 
Borax   and    honey,    milk   and   lime    water, 
magnesia,  and  gentle  aperients  are  useful ; 
»nd  in  more  severe  cases  a  solution  of  chlorate 
of  potash. 

2.  Veterinary:  An  affection  of  the  inflam- 
matory and  suppurating  kind,  in  the  feet  of 
the  horse,  and  some  other  animals.    In  the 
«ase  of  the  horse  it  is  in  the  frog. 

thrush-fungus,  s. 

Hot.  :  Outturn  albicans,  a  microscopic  fungus 
developed  in  and  between  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  in 
thrush.  [THRUSH  (2),  l.J 


thrush-lichen,  ». 

Bot. :  Peltidea  aphthasa,  a  lichen,  which 
grows  on  alpine  rocks.  The  Swedes  prescribe 
it  for  aphtlite. 

thrush  -  paste,  s.  An  astringent  for 
curing  thrush  in  the  feet  of  horses.  It  is 
composed  of  calamiue,  verdigris,  white  vitriol, 
alum,  and  tar. 

thrush  (3),  s.    [THKA.SH,  «.] 

thrust,  *  threat,  *  thrist,  v.t.  ft  t  [Icel. 
tlirgsta-=.  to  thrust,  to  compress,  to  press,  to 
force,  to  compel ;  A.S.  thrwstan  =  to  oppress, 
to  afflict.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  trudo 
=  to  thrust,  to  push.] 

A.  Transition : 

1.  To  push  or  drive  with  force  ;  to  drive,  to 
force,  to  impel.  (Commonly  followed  by  away, 
from,  in,  out,  into,  &c.) 

"  Thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke."— 
Shak.-sp. :  iluch  Ada  About  Nothing,  1. 1. 

2.  To  push,  to  shove. 

"  At  this  some  of  them  laughed  at  me,  some  called 
me  fool,  ami  some  began  to  thrtat  me  about."— 
Banyan  :  Pilgrim  t  Progrcst,  pt,  ii. 

3.  To  drive,  to  push,  to  force. 

"And  into  the  concession  of  this  Ballarmine  Is 
thrust  by  the  force  of  our  argument."— fi/).  Taylor  : 
Seal  Pretence,  §  4. 

•     4.  To  stab,  to  pierce. 

"  Thrtut  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back." 

aiuikesp. :  I  Henry  VI.,  i.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  thrust  or  push ;  to  attack 
with  a  pointed  weapon. 

"  These  four  came  all  afrout  and  mainly  thrust  at 
m»."—Shnkesp. :  1  Uenru  H'.,  ii.  4. 

*2.  To  enter  by  pushing  ;  to  squeeze  in. 

"  III  be  a  Spartan  while  I  live  oil  earth  ; 
But,  when  in  heav'u  I'll  stand  next  to  Hercules, 
Anil  thrust  between  my  father  and  the  God  ' 

Dryden,    (Todd.) 

*  3.  To  push  forward  ;  to  come  with  force ; 
to  press  on  ;  to  intrude. 

"  This  thrusts  amid  the  throng  with  furious  force  ; 
Down  goes,  at  once,  the  horseman  and  the  horse." 
Dryden:  Palamon  4  Arcite,  iii.  607. 

*  1.  To  rush  forward  ;  to  rush  at. 

*  11.   To  thrust  on :  To  impel,  to  urge 
forward. 

"  We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  stars,  as  If  we  were  villains  on  necessity 
.  .  .  and  nil  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting 
on.'—Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  To  thrust  one's  self  i*  (or  into) :  To  in- 
trude, to  obtrude. 

"  How  dare  yon  thrust  yourselves 
Into  my  private  meditations? " 

SuOtetf. :  Henry  VIII.,  ML  t. 

3.  To  thrust  out : 

(1)  To  drive  out,  to  expel. 

"  They  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt"— Jtjcodui  xli.  89. 

(2)  To  push  out ;  to  protrude  :  as,  To  thrutt 
out  the  tongue. 

4.  To  thrust  through  :  To  pierce. 

"  Fhineas  thrust  both  of  them  through."— ffumotrt 
XIV.  8. 

*  6.  To  thrust  together :  To  compress. 

"  He  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and  wriuged  the  dew 
ont  of  it"— Judgei  vi.  38. 

thrust  (1),  *.    [THRUST,  ».] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  A  violent   push    or   drive,    as   with   a 
pointed  weapon,  pushed  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  or  with  the  hand,  foot,  or  au  in- 
strument. 

"  Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute ; 
Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry." 

Byron :  Hiege  of  Corinth,  xxlv. 

2.  A  stab. 

"  A  thrust  (quoth  he)  of  a  sword,  which  went  in  at 
his  side."— P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  TL 

3.  An  assault,  an  attack. 

"  There  is  one  thrust  at  your  pure,  pretended  me- 
chanism."— More  :  Divine  Dialogue!, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mining-engineer. :  The   breaking  down- 
ward of  the  roof  of  a  gallery,  owing  to  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  strata.      Op- 
posed to  creep,  which  is  an  upheaval  of  the 
gallery  floor. 

2.  Husb. :  The  white  whey  which  last  leaves 
the  curd  in  pressing. 

3.  Mech. :  The  force  exerted  by  any  body  or 
system  of  bodies   against  another  body  or 
system,  such  as  the  force  exerted  by  rafters 
or  beams  against  the  walls  supporting  them. 

If  Thrust  of  an  arch : 

Build. :  The  force  exerted  by  the  arch 
stones  considered  as  a  combination  of  wedges, 


to    overturn  the  abutments    or    walls   from 
which  the  arch  springs. 

thrust-hoe,  s.  A  hoe  which  is  worked 
by  pushing  ;  a  Dutch  hoe. 

*  thrust  (2),  *  thurst,  s.    [THIRST,  *.] 

thrust'  er,  s.  [Eng.  thrust,  \. ;  -er.]  One 
who  thrusts  or  stabs  ;  in  hunting  slang,  one 
who  pushes  or  presses  forward  in  front  of  the 
rest  of  the  field. 

"•By  the  powers,  they  have  found!'  plaintively 
rejoins  his  companion,  who  chances  to  be  a  recognized 
thruster  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term."— Field.  Jan. 
2,  1886. 

thrust' -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [THRUST,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  A  partlcip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  pushing  or  driving  with  force. 

2.  The  act  of  squeezing  curd  with  the  hand 
to  expel  the  whey. 

3.  (PI.) :  The  white  whey  or  that  which  la 
pressed  out  of  the  curd  by  the  hand,  and  of 
which  butter  is  sometimes  made.    (Prov.) 

thrusting- screw,  s.  The  screw  of  a 
screw-press  ;  of  a  cheese-press,  for  instance. 

thrus'-tle  (tie  as  el),  s.  [THROSTLE.]  Th« 
thrush. 

"  No  thruttles shrill  the  bramble  bush  forsake; 
No  chirping  lark  the  welkin  sheen  invokes." 

Gag. 

*  thrust-y,  *  thurst-y,  a.   [THIRSTY. j 
thrut9h  -er,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mach. :  An  auxiliary  high- pressure  non- 
condensing  engine. 

thry-fal-low,  v.t.    [THRIFALLOW.] 

*thrym-sa,  *thrim'-sa,  s.  [A.S.]  An 
Anglo-Saxon  silver  coin,  the  value  of  which 
is  doubtful,  being  stated  by  some  as  3s.,  by 
others  as  3d.,  and  by  others  again  as  the  third 
of  a  shilling  or  4d. 

*  thryse,  adv.    [THRICE.] 

Thu  -ban,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  a  Draconis.  It  was 
formerly  the  brightest  star  in  the  constellation, 
but  is  now  only  between  the  third  and  the 
fourth  magnitude.  Upwards  of  4,600  years 
ago  it  was  situated  very  near  the  celestial 
pole,  from  which  it  is  now  distant  nearly  26°. 

thud,  s.  [Of  imitative  origin,  prob.  connected 
with  A.S.  thoden  =  a  whirlwind,  a  violent 
wind.]  The  sound  produced  by  a  blow  upon 
a  comparatively  soft  substance  ;  a  noise  as 
that  of  a  heavy  stone  striking  the  ground  ;  a 
stroke  or  blow  causing  a  dull,  hollow  sound. 

"  The  flail  makes  a  louder  thutt  iu  the  fields  than 
you  would  imagine."— Scribner't  Magazine,  Nov.,  1878, 
p.  44. 

*  It  To  play  thud :  To  fall. 

"  For  fear  of  playing  thud  on  the  ground."—  Wilson  : 
Soclet  Ambroiiante  (  Works,  i.  73). 

thud,  v.i.  [THUD,  s.]  To  make  a  loud,  inter- 
mittent noise. 

"  Here,  Dooii  poured  down  his  far-fetched  floods : 
There,  well-fed  Irwiue  stately  thuds." 

Burnt:  The  Vision. 

Thug,  Thag,  s.  [Hind,  thaya  =  to  deceive.] 
T.  Lit.  £  Hist.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  India  to  a  fraternity, 
who  looked  upon  murder  as  the  sole  means  of 
staying  the  wrath  of  the  goddess  Kali,  and 
derived  their  principal  means  of  support  from 
the  plunder  of  their  victims.  In  ol.t  times, 
according  to  Hindoo  mythology,  Kali  made 
war  upon  a  race  of  giants,  from  every  drop  of 
whose  blood  sprang  a  demon.  These  demons 
multiplied,  and  at  last  the  goddess  created  two 
men  to  whom  she  gave  handkerchiefs,  with 
which  they  strangled  the  infernal  beings. 
When  the  men  had  finished  their  task,  the 
goddess  gave  them  the  privilege  of  using  the 
handkerchief  against  their  fellows,  and  so  the 
class  of  Thugs  is  saiil  to  have  arisen.  Although 
worshipping  a  Hindoo  goddess,  the  majority 
of  the  Thugs  were  Muhainmadans.  They 
usually  travelled  in  gangs,  the  me7nbers  of 
which  had  ostensibly  some  honest  calling  in 
their  own  community,  and  in  selecting  their 
victims  always  endeavoured  to  pitch  upon 
persons  of  property  in  order  that  while  pro- 
pitiating the  goddess  they  might  enrich  her 
worshippers.  Various  steps  were  taken  to 
suppress  the  Thugs  both  by  the  native  and 
the  English  governments,  and  in  1S29  Lord 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ie,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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William  Bentinck  adopted  such  stringent 
measures  that  in  six  years  (1830-35)  2,000  of 
them  were  arrested  ;  of  these  1,500  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  death,  transportation, 
or  imprisonment,  according  to  the  gravity  of 
the  charges  proved  against  them.  In  1836  a 
law  was  passed  making  the  fact  of  belonging 
to  a  gang  of  Thugs  punishment  by  imprison- 
ment for  life  witli  hard  labour,  and  though 
soi»e  gangs  probably  linger  in  districts  where 
Britisli  authority  or  the  power  of  the  more 
enlightened  native  princes  cannot  reach,  the 
system  is  now  so  broken  that  it  is  practically 
powerless. 

"  Hit  two  moat  memorable  acts  are  the  abolition  of 

•ati  (suttee),  and    the  suppression  of  the  Thuui."— 

tncj/c.  Brit.  led.  9th),  xii.  8*3. 

2.  fig. :  A  rough.     (Amer.) 
"Affrays  were   still  common;   the  Know-nothing 
movement  came  on,  and  a  few  thugt  terrorized  the 
city  with  campaign  broils,    beating,    subbing,   and 
•hooting."— Century  Majazine,  June,  1883,  p.  230. 

Thug'-gee,  Tha'-gi,  «.  [Hind,  thagi.]  The 
practices  of  the  Thugs;  Thuggism. 

"They  [the  Thugs]  were  colonized  at  Jubbulpore 
into  a  trade  settlement,  where  technical  instruction 
was  afforded  them  and  their  children,  and  the  practice 
of  thuggee  has  become  extinct."— Riplea  4t  Dana: 
Amer.  Cyclop..  XT.  730. 

Thug'-gism,  s.  [Eng.  Thug;  -ism.]  The 
system  of  assassination  carried  on  by  the  Thugs 
to  appea.se  the  goddess  Kali,  and  to  secure 
eternal  happiness  for  themselves. 

"  Out  of  this  fermenting  mass  of  lialf-crazy  ideas 
rise  strange  monstrosities  and  horrible  beliefs.  Such 
a  one  U  Thugyum.'— Brown:  People*  of  the  World, 

thu  i  test,  t  thu-y'-tes,  thu  yi  -tes,  s. 
[Mod.  Lat.  thuja,  thuya;  suff.  -ites.] 

Palteont. :  A  genus  of  Conifers  akin  to  the 
recent  Thuja.  Five  British  species  from  the 
British  Lower  Jurassic  rocks. 

thu  ja,  thu'-ya,  s.  [Lat  thya,  thyia,  from 
Gr.  Ova.  (tkua),  0'vi'a  (tliuia)  =  an  African  tree 
with  sweet-smelling  wood  used  in  making 
costly  furniture ;  probably  the  Arbor  vitce. 
(See  def.)] 

Sot. :  Arbor  vitce,  a  genus  of  Cupresseae ; 
natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America. 
Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with  monoecious 
flowers,  having  the  male  catkins  ovoid  and 
lateral,  the  female  ones  solitary  and  terminal ; 
the  former  lias  the  pollen  of  each  flower  in- 
cluiled  in  four  cases  attached  to  the  inner  face 
of  the  scale  towards  its  base  ;  ovary  united  to 
the  bractea,  the  two  forming  a  semi  peltate 
receptacle  with  two  ovules ;  seeds  sometimes 
•liglitly  winged.  Leaves  scale-like,  closely 
imbricated  or-  compressed.  Thuja  occidentalix, 
the  Western  or  American  Arbor  vitae,  the 
species  commonly  planted  in  gardens,  has 
obovate  conea,  with  the  interior  scales  truncate 
and  giblious  liencath  the  apex.  It  grows  best 
in  cool  swampy  places.  The  wood  is  fitted  for 
posts  and  rails,  the  branches  for  brooms, 
wliioh  have  a  certain  fragrance.  It  is  a  tree 
from  20  to  50  feet  high,  but  when  under 
cultivation  is  generally  much  smaller.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  hedges,  bearing  cutting 
well.  T.  orientalis,  the  Oriental  or  Chinese  Ar- 
bor vitce,  occurring  on  rocky  ridges  in  Siberia, 
China,  and  Japan,  has  the  cones  elliptic,  with 
the  interior  scales  blunt  and  mucronate  below 
the  apex.  T.  perulula,  a  native  of  Tartary, 
has  globose  cones,  and  filiform  pendulous 
branches.  All  the  species  are  stimulating 
and  diuretic. 

thuja-oil.*. 

Chun. :  Obtained  by  distilling  the  ends  of 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  Thuja  occidentalis, 
with  water.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several  essen- 
tial oils  boiling  between  190*  and  206°.  It  is 
colourless  when  fresli,  has  the  odour  of  thuja, 
Is  lighter  than  water,  slightly  solublo  therein, 
but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By 
oil  of  vitriol  it  is  immediately  resiuized. 

thu  J one,  5.    [TBUJONB.] 

thu'-jgn-In,  *.     [Eng.  thujtn(e) ;  -in.] 

Chem. :  CajHjwOu.  Thujigenin.  Obtained 
by  heating  for  a  short  time  a  mixture  of 
thujetin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms 
microscopic  needles  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  tn  alcohol. 

thu  Jgf-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  thujrt(in);  4c.}  Derived 
from  or  containing  thujetin. 

thujetic  acid,   . 

Chem. :  CngH^Ou.  Prepared  by  boiling 
thujetin  with  baryta  water,  adding  sulphuric 


acid  after  a  while,  then  alcohol,  and  filtering 
the  liquid  when  hot  It  separates  in  lemon- 
yellow  microscopic  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  precipitated  by  water. 

thU  -jet-In,  s.     [Eng.  thuXin);  -etin.1 

Chem.  :  CogH^Oig.  A  tannin-substance 
obtained  along  with  a  crystallizable  sugar  by 
heating  tliujin  with  dilute  acids.  The  liquid 
after  a  time  becomes  colourless,  and  deposits 
thujetin  on  evaporation.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  insoluble  in  water. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  assumes  a  sph'.ndid 
blue-green  colour  with  ammonia,  and  is  turned 
inky-black  with  ferric  chloride. 

thu-jig'-en-i'n,  s.    [THUJENIN.] 

thu  -Jin,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  thufa);  -in.) 

Chem.  :  CaoH^Ojj.  A  crystallizable  gluco- 
side  occurring  in  the  green  parts  of  Thuja 
occidentalis.  It  forms  lemon-yellow  micro- 
scopic crystals,  has  an  astringent  taste,  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  acetate  of  lead,  and  is  coloured  dark 
green  with  ferric  chloride. 

thu  -jone,  thu  -jene,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  thuj(a)  ; 
-one,  -ene.] 

Chem.  :  A  volatile  hydro-carbon  obtained 
from  thuja  oil  by  distilling  it  over  iodine, 
quicklime,  and  potassium,  in  succession.  Thu- 
jone  is  like  turpentine  oil  in  taste  and  odour, 
is  lighter  than  water,  and  boils  at  165-175°. 

Thu'-le,  s.  [Lat]  The  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  most  northern  country  known 
to  them.  It  is  variously  identified  with 
Shetland,  Iceland,  and  Norway. 

"  Where  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  vast  whirls, 
Boils  round  the  naked  melancholy  isles 
Of  furthest  Tnule,"          Thornton:  Autumn,  863. 

1  Ultima  Thule:  The  farthest  Thule;  the 
end  of  the  world. 

thu'-lite,  i.  [After  Thule,  the  ancient  name 
for  a  country  far  north  ;  suff.  -ite  (Aftn..).] 

Min.  :  A  rose-red  variety  of  Zoisite  (q.v.), 
with  sp.gr.  3'124,  strongly  dichroic  parallel 
to  the  vertical  axis.  The  original  was  found 
at  Soulaud,  Tellemarken,  Norway. 

thumb  (b  silent),  *thomb,  "thombe,  s. 

[A.S.  thuma,  thuma;  eogn.  with  Dut.  duin; 
Sw.  tiimine;  O.  H.  Ger.  dumo  ;  Ger.  daumen, 
all  =  a  thumb;  Icel.  thumall  =  the  thumb  of 
a  glove.  From  the  same  root  as  tumid  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  short  thick  finger  of  the   human 
hand,  or  the  corresponding  member  of  other 
animals  ;   the  first  of  the  lingers,  differing 
from  the  others  in  having  but  two  phalanges. 

"  To  identify  him  should  have  been  easy  :  for  he  had 
a  wound  in  the  face,  and  had  lost  a  thumb."—  Macau- 
lay  :  Uitt.  Kng.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  The  part  of  a  glove  which  covers  the 
thumb. 

IT  (1)  Rule  of  thumb:  [RULE,  ».]. 

(2)  To  bite  the  thumb  at  :  [BITE,  r.]. 

(3)  Under  one's  thumb  :  Completely  under 
one's  power  or  influence  ;  completely  subser- 
vient to  another. 

"  He   i»   under   th»   thumb    of    that    doctor."—  B. 
:  Geoffry  Uamlyn,  cb.  ii. 


*  thumb-band,  s.  A  twist  of  anything 
as  thick  as  tlxe  thumb. 

"  Tie  thumb-bandi  of  hay  round  them."—  Mortimer. 

thumb-bit,  «.  A  piece  of  meat  eaten  on 
bread,  so  called  from  the  thumb  being  placed 
on  it  (Halliwell.) 

thumb-blue,  ».  Indigo  in  the  form  of 
small  balls  or  lumps  used  by  laundresses  to 
give  a  clear  or  pure  tint  to  linen,  &c.  So 
called  liecause  each  lump  is  indented  as  if  by 
thumb-marks. 

thumb  cleat,  -. 

Naui.  :  A  small  cleat  forming  a  leader  to 
carry  the  bight  of  a  rope. 

thumb-flint,  «. 

Anthrop.  :  A  popular  name  for  a  short  form 
of  scnijwr,  the  longer  ynrieties  of  which  are 
sometimes  known  as  "  finger-flints."  Evans 
(Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  262),  thinks  that 
these  names,  "  though  colloquially  conve- 
nient, are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  be  worthy 
of  being  retained." 

thumb-latch,  «.  A  kind  of  door-latch, 
go  called  from  the  lever  being  pressed  by  the 
thumb  in  order  to  open  the  latch. 

thumb  mark,  ».    A  mark  left  by  the 


impression  of  the  thumb,  as  on  tlic  pages  a 
a  book  or  the  like  ;  hence,  any  similar  mark. 

"  There  are  marks  of  age, 
There  are  ihumb-marki  on  thy  margin, 
Made  by  hands  th.it  clasped  tliee  rudely." 

:  OU  baniih  Sony-took. 


THUMB-SCREW. 


thumb-nut,  s.  A  nut  having  wings  by 
which  it  is  turned  by  the  thumb  and  tiuget 
to  tighten  upon  its  bolt;  a  butterfly-nut 

*  thumb-ring,  s.  A  ring  worn  on  thft 
thumb.  (Skakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.t  ii.  4.) 

thumb  -pot,  *.  The  smallest  size  of 
flower-pots. 


thumb-screw,  s. 

1.  A  screw  with  a 
flat-sided  head,  adapt- 
ed to  be  turned  by  the 
finger  and  thumb. 

2.  An  old  instru- 
ment  of  torture   to 
break  the  thumb- 
joint;  a  thumbkin. 

*'  lie  had  brought  into 
use  a  little  steel  thumo- 
tcrew  which  gave  such 
exquisite  torment  that 
it  had  wrung  confessions 
even  out  of  men  on  whom 
bis  Majesty's  favourite  boot  had  been  tried  In  vaJn.* 
—J/acaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  vi. 

thumb-stall,  s. 

1.  A  case,  sheath,  or  covering  of  leather  or 
other  substance,  to  be  worn  on  the  thumb. 

"  Gloves  cut  into  thumb-staU»."—Vayton  :  ftitirou* 
Motet,  p.  97. 

2.  A  sailor's  thimble  used  in  sail-making; 
it  is  made  of  iron,  horn,  or  leather,  and  haa 
the  edges  turned  up  to  receive  the  thread.    It 
is  worn  on  the  thumb  to  tighten  the  stitches. 

1 3.  Ordn. :  A  stall  of  buckskin  stuffed  with, 
hair,  which  a  gunner  weal's  on  his  thumb 
to  cover  the  vent,  while  the  piece  is  being 
sponged  and  loaded. 

thumb  (6  silent),  v.t.  &  i    [THCMB,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  handle  awkwardly  ;  to  play  with  ttm 
fingers  :  as,  To  thumb  over  a  tune. 

2.  To  mark,  soil,  or  wear  with  the  thumb 
or  fingers,  or  by  frequent  handling. 

"Within  a  week  after  it  had  arrived  it  had  beat 
thumbed  by  twenty  families."— Macaulay:  But.  Eng^ 
ch.  iii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  play  on  with  the  fingers. 

thumbed  (b  silent),  a.    [Eng.  thumb,  s. ;  -eij 

1.  Having  thumbs. 

2.  Having  thumb-marks. 

thumb  ic  kins,  thumb'-I-kmf  (b  silent), 

S.  pi.      [TUUMBKINS.] 

thumb'-kins  (b  silent),  s.  pi.  [Eng.  thumb,  a. ; 
dimin.  stiff,  -kin.]  A  thumbscrew ;  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  for  compressing  the  thumbs, 
much  used  by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  and 
occasionally  in  Britain,  when  it  was  desired 
to  obtain  a  confession  or  recantation  from 
any  person  by  causing  him  exquisite  pain 
without  endangering  his  life.  Thnmbkins 
were  last  used  in  Britain  in  1684,  on 
Prof.  Carstairs.  Called  also  thumbiekius  and 
thumbikins. 

"  111  set  those  to  look  after  him  shall  keep  Urn  u 
fast  as  if  his  legs  were  In  the  boots,  or  his  ffngera  in 
tbe  thumbiidnt.' -Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  ix. 

thumb'  ICFS  (b  silent),  a.  [Fng.  thumb,  s. ; 
-less.]  Having  no  thumb;  hence,  awkward, 
clumsy,  unskilful. 

"  The  servants  t humblme." 

Hrrrick :  llrtperidtt,  p.  tt*. 

thumbless  monkeys,  s.  pi. 

Zocil. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  th» 
species  of  two  genera,  Cololios  and  Ateles,  be- 
cause the  first  digit  of  their  fore  limbs  is 
functionless.  The  first  genus  is  from  the 
western  hemisphere,  the  second  from  th» 
eastern. 

*  thu  mcr  stone  (th  as  t),  «.  [A  trans,  of 
Ger.  thumerstein.  ]  [TauMlTE.] 

thu '-mite  (thas  t),  «.    rAfterThum,  Saxony, 
where  found  ;  stiff,  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  AXINITK.  (q.v.). 

thum'-mbn,  ».  [Heb.  CTSn  (lummim)  D*On 
(thummim)  =  perfection  ;  from  COPI  (tamnm) 
=  to  complete  ;  to  be  perfect]  [UiuM.] 


boH,  boy ;  pout.  J6%1 ;  cat,  90 11,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph      fc 
-cl»n,  -tlan  -  shan.   -tion,   si  on  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  =  zhuu.   -cious,  -  tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -Die,  -die,  &c.  -  Del,  del. 
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thump,  «.  [THUMP,  r.]  The  sound  made  by 
the  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy  body,  as  by  a  blow 
with  a  tlub,  the  fist,  in;  the  stroke  of  a  hum- 
mer, or  the  like  ;  a  heavy  blow  given  with 
•omething  thick. 

"  The  distant  forge's  swinging  thump  profound  ; 
Or  yell,  iu  tlie  deep  WOMB.  of  lonely  huuud." 

n'ordiifurth:  fveniny  n'allc. 

thump.  '.:t.  &  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  dumpa  =  to  thump; 
Sw.  dial,  tlompa  =  to  thump,  dumpa  =  to 
make  a  noise.) 

A.  Trans.  :  To  beat  or  strike  with  some- 
thing thick  or  heavy. 

"  Thump  !  then  see  thou  thump  thy  muter  well."— 
Shnltfip.  :  t  Henry  >/.,  ii.  3. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To   strike   or   fall   on  with 
heavy  blows  ;  to  beat. 

"  A  ragged  musician  to  thump  monotonously  oo  a 
tom-tom!*—  Dail*  Tekgrapk,  Sept.  10.  18SS. 

thump'-er,   s,     [Eng.  thump,  v.  ;   -er.     For 
sense  2,  cf.  whopper.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  thumps. 

"  O  let  me  ring  the  fore  bell, 
And  hen  an  Outmptrt." 

Btaum.  *  Flet.  :  Mad  Later,  r. 

I  Some  person  or  thing  very  great  or  huge. 


Small  a*  you  will.  If  twM  »  bumper, 
Centum  for  one  would  be  a  thumper." 
.•  Critical  Kemarla  upon  Pauaget  in  Boraet. 

thump  -ing,  a.  [THUMP,  ».]  Large,  heavy, 
huge  ;  very  great. 

"  You've  run  up  a  thumping  bill,  and  111  warrant 

r'll  pay  it  like  a  lord.  —  ffKttft:  Fontaintltleau, 
L 

thun  berg  i-a,  *.  [Named  after  Carl  Fetter 
Thunberg  (1743-1828),  a  Swedish  traveller, 
botanist,  and  professor  of  natural  history  at 
Cpsal.) 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Oardenide,  sometimes 
made  a  synonym  of  Gardenia.  Involucre  two- 
leaved  ;  calyx  about  twelve-toothed  ;  corolla 
campanulas  ;  capsule  beaked,  two  -celled. 
Handsome  and  fragrant  climbers,  cultivated 
commonly  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  Tnunbergia  fragrant  has  cordate, 
ftcnminate  leaves  ;  T.  grandiflora  angular,  cor- 
date  leaves,  larger  flowers  with  no  inner  calyx, 
•nd  the  anthers  bearded  and  spurred.  Both 
are  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

thun  berg  I-e  -»,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  thun- 
ber<ii(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.} 

Sot.  :  A  tril>e  of  Aeanthacese.  Seeds  with  a 
horny  expansion  of  the  placenta. 

than  der.  •  thon  der,  '  thon  er,  *  thun- 
dir,  s.  (.Prop,  thvner,  from  A.S.  tliunor  =. 
thunder,  allied  to  t/ninuin  —  (1)  to  become 
thin,  to  be  stretched  out,  (2)  to  rattle,  to 
thunder;  gethun  =  a,  loud  noise;  cogn.  with 
t>ut.  donder;  Icel.  Thorr=  Tlior,  the  god  of 
thunder  ;  Dan.  torden  ;  Sw.  tordon  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
thonar  ;  Ger  donner  =  thunder  ;  Lat.  tono  = 
to  thunder,  tonitrus  =  thunder  ;  A.S.  Ionian, 
•Witt  nrian  =  to  thunder;  Sansc.  fan  =  to  sound. 
For  the  excrescent  d,  cf.  gender,  tender,  &c.) 

L  Lit.  <t  Physics  :  The  violent  rej>ort  which 
follows  a  flash  of  lightning.  It  commences  at 
the  same  moment  as  the  flash  ;  but,  as  the 
Bound  travels  only  at  the  rate  of  al>ont  1,100 
feet  a  second,  while  light  does  so  at  the  rate 
•of  about  200,000  miles,  the  flash  of  the 
lightning  is  the  first  to  be  perceived,  and  thus 
a  means  is  afforded  of  calculating  the.  dis- 
tance of  the  lightning.  The  noise  of  the 
thunder  arises  from  the  disturbance  produced 
in  the  air  by  the  electric  discharge,  but  why 
the  sound  should  be  so  prolonged  has  been 
•differently  explained.  The  old  hypothesis 
was  that  the  sound  was  echoed  from  every 
preci|iice,  from  every  building,  and  from 
every  cloud  in  the  sky.  Another  is  that  the 
lightning  itself  is  a  series  of  discharges,  each 
producing  a  particular  sound  according  to  tlie 
•distance  at  which  it  commences,  and  the  vary- 
ing densities  of  the  portions  of  air  which  it 
traverses  liefore  reaching  the  ear.  A  third  con- 
jecture is  that  the  noise,  arises  from  the  zigzag 
movement  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  air  at  each 
~sn  I  it-tit  angle  being  at  its  maximum  com- 
pression. (Ganot.) 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  destructive  agent  in  a  thunderstorm  ; 
•a  discharge  of  lightning  ;  a  thunderbolt. 

2.  Any  loud  noise. 

"  The  Grecian  train 

With  answering  thundm  fill'd  the  echoing  plain." 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  Ml.  1.0». 

3.  An  awful  or  startling  denunciation  or 
threat. 


thunder  axo,  *. 

Anthrop.:  A  popular  name  for  a  celt,  from 
the  idea  that  they  were  "  thunderbolts. ' 

"The  country  folks  of  the  West  of  England  still  hold 
that  the(A«ii<Jri"f<.r«i  they  find  tell  iiom  tlie  sky."— 
Tylor:  Early  Hut.  Mankind  (ed.  1876).  p.  'in. 

*  thunder  -  bearer,  s.    lie  in  whose 
hands  is  the  thunder. 

"I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot." 

£AuAe«>>. .'  Lear,  ii.  4. 

*  thunder-beat,  r.t.    To  strike  with  a 
thunderbolt. 

"  lie  them  thunder-bet  whereso  he  went. " 

Hudton:  Judith,  T.  897. 

thunder-bird,  s. 

Anthrop. :  Au  imaginary  bird,  occurring  in 
the  mythology  of  races  of  low  culture,  and 
personifying  thunder  or  its  cause. 

"Among  the  Caribs,  Brazilians.  Harvey  Iilatders 
and  Karens,  Bechuanas  and  Basutos.  we  find  legends 
of  a  flapping  or  flashing  Thunder-bird,  which  seem 
simply  to  translate  into  myth  the  thought  of  thunder 
and  lightning  descending  from  the  upper  regions  ot 
the  air,  the  home  of  the  eagle  and  the  vulture."— 
Tylor  :  Prim.  Cult,  (ed.  1873),  i.  863. 

*  thunder-blasted,  a.  Struck  or  blasted 
by  lightning. 

*  thunder-burst,  *.    A  burst  or  peal  of 
thunder. 

thunder-Clap,  s.  A  clnp,  peal,  or  burst 
of  thunder ;  the  sudden  report  of  a  discharge 
of  atmospheric  electricity. 

"  Kayne.  hayle,  and  suowe  do  pay  them  sad  penance. 
And  drcadfull  thunderclaps  (that  make  them  quake) 
With   flames    and    flushing    lights   that   thousand 
changes  make." 

Center:  P  Q.  (Qf  MutabUittt),  vii.  S3. 

thunder-cloud,  «. 

Meteor. :  A  cloud  from  which  lightning 
flashes  forth,  or  may  do  so,  with  accompany- 
ing thunder.  It  is  a  modification  of  the 
nimbus,  but,  as  a  rule,  is  darker  than  the 
ordinary  type  of  that  cloud.  When  several 
exist  the  space  between  them  is  sometimes  of 
a  peculiar  colour.  They  vary  greatly  in  eleva- 
tion, some  being  very  low— a  good  many  about 
8,000  feet  high,  while  others  have  been  known 
to  reach  16,000  feet  in  elevation. 

"  The  myth  .  .  .  resolves  itself  into  simple  phrases, 
which  spoke  of  tlie  thunder-cloifl  as  looming  over  the 
city  from  day  to  day."— Co*;  Introd.  to  Mythology, 
p.  121. 

*  thunder-crack,  s.  A  clap  of  thunder. 

Of  tyrants'  threats,  or  with  the  surJy  brow 
01  how  r." 

Daniel :  To  the  Countett  of  Cumberland. 

thunder-daisy,  «. 

Bot. :  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum. 

*  thunder-dart,  s.    A  thunderbolt. 

"  No  worke  it  seem'd  of  earthly  craftamans  wit. 
But  rather  wrought  by  his  owne  industry. 
That  thunder^lartei  for  Jove  his  syre  doth  fit" 

Spewer :  Vision»  of  Bellay. 

•thunder -darter,  s.  He  who  darts 
the  thunder;  Jove. 

"O  thou  great  thunder-darter  of  Olympus,  forget 
that  thou  art  Jove,  the  kiug  of  gods."— Hhaketp. : 
Troilut  i  Creuida,  ii.  a. 

thunder-dint,  s.  The  noise  of  thunder ; 
ft  thundering  noise. 

thunder-dirt, «.  The  New  Zealand  name 
for  the  gelatinous  volva  of  Ileodiotyon,  for- 
merly eaten  by  the  natives.  (Berkeley.) 

thunder -drop,  s.  One  of  the  large, 
heavy,  thinly-scattered  drops  of  rain  which 
precede  a  thunder-storm. 

"  Aithunder-dmpt  fall  on  a  sleeping  sea." 

Tennyson  :  Dream  of  Fair  Women.  122. 

thunder-fish,  s. 

1.  Malapteruruselectricus.  [MALAPTERURUS. J 

2.  Misfinrnus  fossilis.     (Nature,  March  25, 
1886,  p.  497.)    [WEATHER-FISH.] 

*  thunder-fit,  s.    A  shock  or  noise  re- 
sembling thunder. 

thunder-flower,  ». 

Botany : 

(1)  Stetlaria  Holostea.    A  correspondent  of 
Messrs.  Britten  &  Holland  suggests  that  the 
name  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the 
immature    capsule  contains  air,   and,   when 
pressed  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  it 
often  is  for  amusement  by  children,  it  bursts 
with  a  slight  report. 

(2)  Papaver  Kheeas. 

(3)  Lychnis  ve*pertin*. 
thunder-god,  *. 

Anthrop. :  A  deity  who,  in  the  mythology 


of  races  of  low  culture,  are  supposed  to  pr«» 

side  over  or  cause  thunder. 

"The  place  of  the  Thitnder-god  iu  polytheistic  re- 
ligion, Li  similar  to  that  ol  the  ham-god,  in  many  case* 
even  to  entire  coincidence.  But  bis  character  b  rather 
of  wrath  than  of  beiieticence,  a  charactti  ul.lch  w« 
have  half  lost  the  power  to  realize,  since  tlie  agonizing 
terror  of  thunderstorms  which  api>als  savage  mind* 
has  dwindled  away  in  ours,  now  that  we  Leliold  iu  It 
not  the  manifestation  of  divine  wrath,  but  the  re- 
storation of  electric  equilibrium."  — 7>(or:  Prim. 
Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  K62. 

thunder-head,  s.  A  popular  name  for 
the  cloud  called  Cumulus. 

'  thunder  master,  *.  Master  of  tht 
thunder. 

"  No  more,  thou  thunder-matter,  shew 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies." 

Shakeip.  :  Ci/mbelin*,  V.  4 

"thunder  music,  s.  Music  having  the 
deep  rolling  sound  of  thunder.  (Tennyson; 
In  Men.,  Ixxxvii.  7.) 

thunder-peal,  s.  A  peal  or  clap  ol 
thunder. 

"  And  who,  'mid  thunder-peali  can  hear 

Our  sixltals  of  distress." 
Byron :  Statuat  Competed  during  a  Thunderstorm. 

thunder-pick,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a 
Belemnite.  (H.  B.  Woodward:  Geol.  Eng.  & 
Wales,  p.  261.) 

thunder-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Semper vivum  tectorum. 

thunder  -  proof,  a.  Proof  or  secure 
against  lightning. 

thunder-rod,  s.    A  lightning-rod  (q.r.). 

*  thunder-shoot,  r.t.    To  strike  or  de- 
stroy by  a  thunderbolt  or  lightning. 

"  Thunder-that  and  turned  to  ashes  a*  Olimplus."— 
fuller:  Holy  i  Profane  State,  V.  vi.  9. 

thunder-shower,  s.  A  shower  which 
accompanies  thunder. 

"  And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  (low 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower." 

Byron  :  Childt  Barold.  iv.  140, 

thunder  -  splintered,  o.  Broken  to 
pieces  by  lightning. 

••  Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-tp/interea  pinnacle." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1. 11. 

*  thunder-stone,  s.    A  thunderbolt 

"  And,  thus  unbrac'd,  Casca,  as  you  see, 
Have  bared  my  bosom  to  the  thuiuter-ttone." 

Shakeip. :  Juliui  Cauir,  L  S. 

thunder-strike,  r.t. 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  strike,  blast,  or  injure  by  light 
ning,  or  as  by  lightning ;  to  strike  as  with  a 
thunderbolt. 

"  The  armaments  which  thundrr-ttrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake." 

Byron :  Chilae  Barold,  iv.  16T. 

2.  Fig. :  To  astonish  or  strike  dumb,  as 
with  something  terrible.  (Used  only  iu  the 
past  participle.) 

"  She  stood  as  it  were  thiinder-ttricktn  with  amazo- 
meat."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  Ui 

*  thunder-stroke,  s.    A  thunder-clap ; 
8  stroke  or  blast  of  lightning. 

••  Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  falls  the  oak. 
At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-ttroke." 

Byron :  Haul. 

thunder-struck,  a. 

1.  Lit. :   Struck,    blasted,   or  injured    by 
lightning. 

2.  Fig.  :  Amazed  ;  struck  dumb,  as  by  some- 
thing surprising  or  terrible  suddenly  presented 
to  the  mind  or  view. 

*  thunder-thump,  s.    A  thunderbolt. 

"  Thou  that  tbrowest  the  thunder-thUm/it." 

Googe .  fgloffi.  ir. 

thunder-tube,  s.    A  fulgurite  (q.v,). 

thun'-der,  v.i.  &  t.    [THUNDER,  s.] 
A,  Intransitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  make  thunder ;  to  produce  tho 
noise  of  thunder.  (Often  used  Impersonally : 
as,  It  thundered  yesterday.) 

"  The  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and  th« 
Highest  gave  his  voice."— Pialm  xviii.  18. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  a  loud  noise  like  thunder,  par- 
ticularly a  loud,  continued  noise. 

"  Loud  clamours  shake  the  shore. 
The  horses  thunder ;  earth  and  ocean  roar  1  " 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xxiv.  4M. 

2.  To  utter  loud  denunciations  or  threaten- 
ings  ;  to  cry  out  loudly. 

"  The  orators  on  the  other  side  thundered  againit 
>inf ul  associations, "—Macuulay:  Hilt  Eng..  ch.  xiil 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 
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B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  emit  as  with  the  sound  of  thunder ; 
to  utter  or  issue  by  way  of  threat  or  denunci- 
ation ;  to  denounce  loudly. 

"  Who  thunders  to  his  captives  blood  and  death." 
Hhalceip. :  3  Henry  »'/.,  il.  1. 

*  2.  To  lay  on  with  violent  or  vehemence. 

*  thun'-der-bolt,  v.t.  [THUNDERBOLT,  ».] 
To  strike  with  thunder. 

"  With  his  tongue  he'll  thunderbolt  the  world." 
Return  f rum  Parnattui.  ii.  t, 

thun'-der-bolt,  *.    [Eng.  thunder,  and  bolt.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  popular  and  erroneous  term  im- 
plying   (as     was    anciently    believed)    that 
thunder  somehow  sends  forth  a  destructive 
bolt   or   dart.      A   so-called  thunderbolt  is 
really   a   stream  of  lightning   passing   from 
one  part  of  the  heavens  to  the  other,  and 
especially  one  which  reaches  the  earth  and 
does  damage.      Lightning    in    certain    cases 
can  leave  behind  it  a  vitrified  tube,  called  a 
Fulgurite  (q.v.),  which,  however,  is  not  flung 
or  darted,  but  is  created  by  vitrifaction  on 
the  spot  where  it  is  found.     Other  bodies  of 
mineral  origin  have  been  popularly  credited 
with  being  thunderbolts. 

"  Kings  and  monarchs  aspire  still  higher,  and  would 
be  gods ;  and  yet  they  rest  not  so,  unlcsse  they  may 
have  the  power  to  flash  lightnings  and  shoot  thunder, 
boltt.  as  well  as  Jupiter."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch, 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  A  daring  or  irresistible  hero. 

(2)  A  dreadful  threat,  denunciation,  cen- 
sure, or  the  like,  proceeding  from  some  high 
authority  ;  a  fulmination. 

"  He  severely  threatens  such  with  the  thunderbolt 
of  excommunication."— IlakncUl :  On  Providence. 

(3)  Something  very  dreadful,  threatening, 
«r  astonishing. 

"  A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall, 
A  shock  to  one— a  thunderbolt  to  all." 

Byron  :  itazeppa,  L 

1L  Technically: 

1.  Hot.  (PL):  (1)   Lychnis  vexpertina;  (2) 
Papaver  Rhceas ;  (3)  Silene  inflata. 

2.  Her. :  The  thunderbolt  is  represented  as 
•  twisted  bar  in  pale,  in- 
flamed at  each  end,  sur- 
mounting two  jagged  darts 

in  salt  in-,  between  two 
wings  expanded,  with 
streams  of  fire  issuing 
from  the  centre. 

3.  Palteont.:  [BELEM- 

HITEj. 

4.  Petrol. :  A  name  fre- 

3uently  given  to  the  no- 
ules  of  marcasite  (q.v.),  which  are  abundant 
in  the  chalk  formation. 

thunderbolt-stone,  *.  A  flint  (See 
extract.) 

"  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these  Sioux,  among  their 
raried  fancies  about  thunder-birds  and  the  like,  give 
unusually  well  a  key  to  the  great  thunderbolt  myth 
which  recurs  in  so  many  lands.  They  consider  the 
llghtnii  g  entering  the  ground  to  scatter  there  in  all 
directions  thunderbolt-Hone*,  which  are  flints.  Ac.,  their 
reason  for  this  notion  being  the  very  natural  one,  that 
these  ntliceuui  stones  actually  produce  a  flash  when 
struck."— Tyler:  Prim.  Cult,  (ed  1873),  ii.  Mi. 

thun'  der  er,  «.  (Eng.  thunder,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  thunders;  specif.,  an  epithet  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  Jupiter,  from  the  fact  that 
he  alone  was  credited  with  the  power  of  hurl- 
ing thunderbolts. 

"  For  by  the  black  Infernal  Styx  I  swear. 
iThat  dreadful  oath  which  binds  the  Thunderer)." 
Pope  :   Thebait,  412. 

^  The  Thunderer :  A  epithet  applied  to  The 
Timet  new8|<aper  (London)  originally  on  ac- 
count of  a  (eriex  of  strong  article*  contributed 
by  Mr.  rxlwa  d  Sterling  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

thVm  dor  iris.  *  thun  dre  yng. '  thun- 
dring,  •  thun  dryng.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t. 
[THUNDER,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  At  ailjective : 

L  Lit. :  Emitting  thunder. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Producing  or  attended  by  s  loud  noise  or 
rumbling  like  thunder  or  artillery. 

*  F.. i.i  fall  the  hand  which  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser  s  thundering  heel." 

Sco«  :  Harman  Horte-thoi,  L 

2.  Very  great,  large,  or  extraordinary. 

"  I  was  drawing  a  thundering  fish  out  of  the  water.' 
— T.  Brown  :  Work*.  I.  alt. 


C.  As  subst.  :  The  noise  or  report  of  the 
discharge  of  lightning;  thunder. 

"  And  Iritis  and  voices  and  thuttdryitffit  came  out  of 
the  troue." —  Wyclijfe :  Apoccuipt  iv. 

Thundering  Legion, «. 

1.  A  Roman  legion  containing  some  Chris- 
tians, which  (A.D.  174)  fought  under  Marcus 
Antoninus    against    the    Marconuinni.      The 
Roman  army  was  shi't  up  in  a  deh'le   and 
ready  to  perish  with  thirst,  when  a  thunder- 
storm with  heavy  rain  relieved  them  of  their 

_  distress,  and  so  terrified  the  enemy  that  a 
complete  victory  was  gained.  The  Christians 
attributed  the  deliverance  to  the  prayer  which 
they  had  just  before  presented,  and  considered 
it  miraculous.  The  heathens  also  considered 
the  interposition  supernatural,  but  ascribed 
it  to  Jupiter,  Mercury,  or  to  the  power  of 
magic.  (Dion  Cassius:  Roman  Hist.,  Ixxi.  8; 
Eumbius:  Eccles.  Hist.,  v.  5.) 

2.  A  legion  composed  of  Christian  soldiers 
raised  in  the  Thebais,  and  led  by  St.  Maurice. 

Tf  The  name  existed  long  before  it  was  ap- 
plied to  either  of  these  two  legions. 

thun  der-ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thundering ; 
-ly.]  In  a  thundering  manner ;  with  thunder. 

*  thun   der  less,  a.  [Eng.  thunder,  s. ;  -less.} 
Unattended  by  thunder  or  noise. 

"  Thunderlea  lightnings  striking  under  sea." 

Tenni/ion :  To  the  Queen. 

*  thun   der  ous,  *  thun   drous,  a.    [Eng. 
thunder,  s. ;  -ous.] 

1.  Producing,    discharging,     or    emitting 
thunder ;  thundery. 

"  Not  us.  and  Afer.  black  with  thundrrout  clouds 
From  Sierra  Liona."  Hilton :  P.  L.,  x..  702. 

2.  Making  a  great  noise  like  thunder;  giving 
a  loud  and  deep  sound  ;  sonorous. 

"  Whirlwinds  and  thundrota  storms  hi»  chariot 
drew."  Brome:  ParaphruteofJob. 

3.  Very  loud ;  like  thunder. 

"  That  berg  .  .  .  split  in  three  portions  with 
tkunderout  sound."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  28,  1887. 

*  thun'-der-ous-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  thunderous; 

•ly.]  In  a  thunderous  manner;  with  thunder, 
or  a  noise  like  thunder. 

"  A  veritable  lion,  as  large  as  any  at  present  exist- 
Ing,  whose  midnight  roar  to-day  rolls  thunderoutlt/  in 
the  jungle  of  Africa."— Daily  Telegraph,  March  1.  1687. 

thun  dor  Storm,  s.  (Eng.  thunder,  s.,  and 
storm,  s.]  A  storm  accompanied  with  thunder. 
1  Thunderstorms  are  much  more  common  in 
tropical  countries  where  the  heat  isgreaterand 
the  evaporation  more  rapid  than  in  temperate 
climes,  and  various  arctic  navigators  report 
that  they  become  rare  about  70°,  and  are 
wholly  absent  above  75'  N.  In  India  they 
are  most  frequent  during  the  months  of  the 
monsoon.  Everywhere  they  are  more  common 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  As  the  electricity 
of  salt  water  is  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, they  are  less  common  on  the  sea  than 
on  the  land. 

thun'-der-y\  *  thun'-dry\  a.  [Eng.  thunder, 
s.  ;  -y.} 

1.  Having  the  character  of,  or  resembling 
thunder. 

"  A  cannons  thundry  roaring  ball." 

Syt inter :  Du  Bartiu. 

2.  Accompanied  with  thunder:  as,  thundery 
weather. 

thun  -ny, «.    [Tinnnr.] 

"  thurgh,  prep.    [THROUGH.] 

*  thurgh   fare,   s.      [Mid.    Eng.    thurgh  = 
thrnii;.'li,  and  fare.]    A  thoroughfare. 

"  This  world  nys  but  a  thtirglifarr.  ful  of  woo. 
And  we  ben  pilgryrns,  passyng  to  and  fnio. 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  3.M*. 

*  thurgh  out,  prtp.  or  adv.    [THROUGHOUT.] 

thur  -I  ble,  *.  [Lat.  thwibulum,  turibulum, 
from  thus,  tus,  genit.  thu'ris,  turis  =  frank* 
incense,  from  Or.  0v*>  (Mwo)=to  offer  sacri- 
fice, to  sacrifice  ;  Ovoc.  (thuos)  =  a  sacrifice,  an 
offering.] 

Kcrltt. :  A  censer,  a  vessel  for  burning  In- 
cense. Thuribles  of  some  kind  must  be  as 
old  as  use  of  incense  in  the  services  of  the 
Church  ;  but  their  present  form,  according  to 
Martigny.  dates  only  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  modern  thurible  consists  of  a 
metallic  vessel  or  cup,  sometimes  of  gold  or 
silver,  but  more  commonly  of  brass  or  1,-itfcn, 
in  which  burning  charcoal  is  placed,  with  a 
movable  perforated  cover.  Chains  are  at- 


tached, so  that  the  thurible  may  be  waved 
to  and  fro  tor  the  readier  dispersion  of  the 


«  Thurifer,  with  thurible ;  6  Priest,  In  cope, 
incensing  the  altar. 

smoke  of  the  incense  which  is  thrown  on  the 
live  charcoal.  [THURIFER.] 

tb.iir'-i-fer,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  thuriferarius  = 
a  thurifer ;  from  Lat.  thus,  genit.  tliuris  = 
incense,  and/ero  =  to  bear.] 

Eccles. :  The  attendant  at  high  mass, 
solemn  vespers,  and  benediction,  who  uses 
the  thurible,  either  by  simply  waving  it  to 
and  fro  [See  cut  a  under  Thurible],  or  for  in- 
censing the  clergy,  choir,  and  congregation, 
and  at  certain  times  presents  it  to  the  officiat- 
ing priest  that  he  may  incense  the  altar  [See 
cut  ft  under  Thurible]  or  the  Host.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  office  of  thurifer  belongs  to  the 
acolyte,  the  highest  of  the  four  Minor  Orders, 
but  all  the  functions  of  the  acolyte  are  now 
freely  performed  by  laymen. 

thii-iif ' -er-oiis,  a.  [THURIFER.]  Producing 
or  bearing  frankincense. 

thur-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  fLat.  thus,  genit 
thurls  —  frankincense,  and  /ucio  =  to  make.] 
The  act  of  censing  or  fuming  with  incense ; 
the  act  of  burning  incense. 

"  Some  semblance  of  an  idolatrous  thiiriflcation.'— 
Bp.  Hall :  Catet  of  Conscience,  disc.  S,  case  3. 

*  thiir'-I-fy,  v.t.  &  i.    [THURIFICATION.] 

A.  Trans. :   To   perfume  with  odours  as 
from  a  thurible  ;  to  cense. 

"Sensed  and  thurified  in  the  smoake."— Naiht: 
Lenten  Stuffe. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  scatter  incense  ;  to  cense. 

Thn-rin'-gl-an,  o.  &  s.     [See  def.J 

A.  4s  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thuriugia, 
a  region   of  Central  Germany,   which  com- 
prised   parts   of   the  Prussian   province   of 
Saxony  and  the  Saxon  duchies. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Thuringia. 

thu  rmg'-ite,  s.  [After  Thuringia,  whert 
first  found  ;  sutT.  -ite  (Min.).  ] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  stated  to  consist 
of  an  aggregate  of  minute  scales.  Hardness, 
2'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  as  obtained  by  various  mineralo- 
gists, 3 '151  to 3-197  ;  lustre, dull;  colour,  dark 
pistachio-green;  fracture,  sub-conchoidai. 
Compos.  :  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
sesqnioxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  with  a  little 
magnesia.  Dana  (if  lull'  the  water  be  basic), 
computes  from  the  analyses  tlie  formula 
i  (RO,HO)s  +  i  (A]203Fe263)43Si02  +  4HO. 

thurl,  s.    [A.S.  thyrel  —  a  hole.]    [THRILL.] 
Mining : 

L  A  short  communication  between  adita 
2.  A  long  adit  in  a  coal-pit. 

thurl,  ».i.    [THURL,  «.] 

Alining:  To  make  a  breach  into  former 
workings  or  gate  roads. 

•  thur   r6ck,  *  thur  rok.  •  thor  rocke, 

«.     [A.S.  t/iurruck  —  a  boat.) 
L  The  hold  of  a  ship. 

"  The  same  harms  do  somtlme  the  smal  dropes  oi 
water  that  enteren  tburgh  a  small  crevice  In  th* 
thurrnk.  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  thip.'—Chauctr: 
Panona  Tnlt. 

2.  A  receptacle,  a  sink. 

"  Then  cometh  Idelnesse  that  is  the  gate  of  all 
harms  .  .  .  This  klrlneue  Is  the  thurr,*  of  all  wirktd 
and  vllalns  thoughtes."—  Chaucer:  Partonet  TcUr. 

Thurs  day. "  Thurs  del,  *  Thor es- day, 

•  Thors-day,  *.  [Thort-day,  i.e.,  the  day  of 
Thor,  the  god  of  thunder  [THOR].  A.S. 
thitnrei-dirg  —  the  day  of  thunder :  thunrei, 


boil,  brSy ;  pout,  joltrl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  gbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon.  exist.     Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sban,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -Uon,  -fion  =  rhun.    -clous,    tlous,  -slous  =  shuo.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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genit.  of  thunor  =  thunder,  and  d«<7  =  day; 
Icel.  thors-iiagr,  from  tliors,  gei>it  of  thdrr  = 
Tlior,  thunder,  and  dagr  =  a  day  ;  Out. 
Donderdag,  from  doiider  =  thunder  ;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  Torsdag  ;  Ger.  Donnerstag.  The  Romans 
similarly  called  the  day  dies  Jovis  =  the  day 
of  Jove  or  Jupiter,  the  god  corresponding  to 
the  Scandinavian  Thor  ;  hence,  Ital.  Giovedi  ; 
FT.  Jeudi.]  The  lift  h  day  of  the  week. 

•  thurst  (IX  «.    [THIRST.] 

thurst  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining  :  The  ruins  of  the  incumbent  strata 
after  the  pillars  and  stalls  are  wrought  out. 

thus,  adv.  [A.S.  dhus,  prob.  an  instrumental 
case  of  (Met  =  this;  cf.  O.  S.  t/ius  =  this  ; 
thins,  Instrumental  case  of  thesa  =  this  ;  O. 
Fris.  thus;  Dan.  dus.]  [THIS.] 

1.  In  this  manner. 

(1)  Pointing  to  something  present  and  in 
view  ;  generally  accompanied  with  a  gesture 
explaining  the  meaning. 

"  I  extend  my  baud  to  him  thu*."—Sliaketp.  :  Twelfth 
fight,  ii.  & 

(2)  Pointing   to  something   which  follows 
immediately. 

"  Reason  that  with  life." 
Shuicesp.  :  Jfeaturcfor  Measure,  Hi.  1. 

(3)  Pointing  to  something  which  has  pre- 
ceded, or  has  been  said. 

-Why  hut  tlu.u  thut  dealt  with  us  ?  "—Luke  ii.  48. 

2.  Pointing  to  something  following  as  an 
effect  or  result;  accordingly,    consequently, 
therefore,  so. 

"  Thus  we  are  agreed." 
&hakesf.  :  Antony  f  Cleopatra,  ii.  & 

3.  Denoting  degree  or  quality  ;  so  ;  to  this 
extent  or  degree. 


\  -Thus  far  :  So  far  ;  to  tliis  point  or  degree. 

"  ThutfaryoVi  shall  answer." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

thus,  ».  [Lat.]  Frankincense  (q.v.).  Also 
applied  to  the  resin  of  the  spruce-fir. 

Thus-neT-da,  s.     [Scandinavian  (?)  female 
name.] 
Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  219]. 

thus'-sock,  s.    [TUSSOCK.] 
thu'-ya,  s.    [THUJA.] 
thu-y'-tes,  *.    [THUITES.] 

thwack,  v.t.  [A  variant  from  Mid  Eng. 
ttiakken  —  to  stroke  ;  A.S.  thaerian  =  to  stroke  ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  thjokka  =  to  thwack,  to 
thump.]  [WHACK.] 

1.  To  strike  with  something  flat,  blunt,  and 
heavy  ;  to  bang,  to  thump,  to  beat,  to  thrash. 
"  Here's  he  that  was  wont  to  thwack  oar  general."— 
Shakes  f>.  :  Coriolanus,  iv.  ft. 

*2.  To  slap,  to  dash. 

"  He  thwacks  fourteene  scriptures  into  the  margent." 
—Bp.  Hall  :  Apologie  against  Bromitt*. 

thwack,  s.  [THWACK,  v.]  A  heavy  blow 
with  something  blunt  and  hard  ;  a  thump,  s 
bang. 

"After  plenty  of  ludicrous  distress,  as  well  as  many 
•  seriuua  thwack,  the  Danes,  who  seemed  repeatedly  to 
be  on  the  eve  of  victory,  were  at  last  overcome,"  — 
Knight  :  Pictorial  Hist.  Eng.,  ii.  876. 

thwack'-er,  s.  [Eng.  thwack,  v.  ;  -er.}  One 
who  or  that  which  beats  or  thwacks. 

[THWACK1NO-FRAME.] 

thwack  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a,    [THWACK,  «.] 

thwacking  frame,  s. 

Tile-making:  A  table  with  a  curved  top, 
npon  which  a  half-dried  pantile  is  beaten  to 
form.  The  tool  by  which  the  upper  side  is 
beaten  has  the  shape  of  the  segment  of  a 
cylinder,  and  is  called  the  thwacker. 

thwaite,  *.  [Tcel.  thveit,  thveiti  =  a  piece  or 
parcel  of  land,  from  the  same  root  as  A.S. 
ttwitan  =  to  chop,  to  cut  off.]  [THWITE.]  In 
the  North  of  England  a  parcel  of  ground  re- 
claimed and  converted  to  tillage.  Thwaite 
occurs  frequently  as  the  second  element  in 
place  names  in  the  Lake  district,  as  Cross- 
thwaite,  Applethwaite,  &c. 

thwaite,  s.    [TWAITE  (i).] 

thwart,  *thwert,  adv.,  a.,  prep.,  &  s.  [IceL 
Avert,  nent.  of  thverr  =  across,  transverse  ; 
cogn.  with  Dan.  tvaer  (a.)  =  transverse  ;  tvcert 
=  across  ;  Sw.  tvar  =  cross,  unfriendly  ;  tvart 


=  rudely;  Dut.  divars  —  cross,  crossly;  A.  8. 
thweorh  =  perverse,  transverse  ;  M.  II.  Ger. 
dwerck,  twerch  ;  Ger.  ziverch,  =  across,  awry, 
obliquely  ;  Goth.  tliwairlis=  cross,  angry.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Transversely,  obliquely,  across, 
athwart. 

"  Whether  thwart  or  flatly  it  did  lyte." 

Spenser:  F.  $.,  VI.  vt  SO. 

*  B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Transverse,  oblique  ;  lying  or  being  across 
something  else. 

"  The  slant  lightning  whose  thwart  flame  driv'n  down 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  uf  fir  or  pine." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  1.07S. 

2.  Perverse,  obstinate,  cross-grained. 

"  His  herte  dho  wurdh  thwtrt." 

Oeneiit  tc  Exodul,  3,099. 

*  C.  As  prep.  :  Across,  athwart. 

"  Thwart  her  horse."       Spenser:  f.  O..,  III.,  vii.  48. 
D.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Opposition,  defiance. 

"  In  thwart  oJ  your  fair  inclinations."—  Mad.  D'Ar- 
Nay;  Cecilia,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  lit 

2.  Naut.  :    One  of   the  transverse  planks 
which  keep  the  sides  of  a  boat  asunder,  like 
the  beams  of  a  ship,  and  serve  as  seats  for 
the  rowers.    They  are  placed  about  two  feet 
ten  inches  apart,  from  centre  to  centre,  in 
single-banked  boats,  and  three  feet  in  double- 
banked  boats. 

"The  Indians  made  us  exceedingly  comfortable  by 
arranging  blanket.-,  on  the  bottom  of  the  boats,  with 
the  thwart!  well  covered  with  wraps  for  a  back."— 
Scrlbner'i  Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  49a 

thwart-hawse,  adv. 

Naut.  :  Across  the  hawse. 

thwart,  *thwert,  v.t.  &  i.    [THWART,  adv.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1  .  To  place  or  pass  across  ;  to  cross 

"  Swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night" 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  iy.  557. 

*  2.  To  cross. 

"  With  their  thwarted  legs  upon  their  monuments.' 
—Fuller  :  Church  ffiat..  III.  iii.  11. 

3.  To  cross,  as  a  purpose  ;  to  frustrate  or 
defeat  ;  to  traverse. 

"  A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents  ;  come,  come  away." 
Shakesp.  :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  v.  3. 

*  B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To   go   or   move   crosswise,  across,  or 
obliquely. 

2.  To  be  in  opposition  ;  to  be  opposed. 


"  It  Is  easy  to  be  imagined  what  reception  any  pro- 
position shall  find,  that  shall  at  all  thwart  with  these 
internal  oracles."—  Locke. 

3.  To  be  perverse. 

"  Such  shields  tooke  the  name  Clypei,  1.  chased  and 
engraven,  not  in  the  old  word  in  Latlne  Cluere,  which 
signifieth  to  fight,  or  to  bee  well  reputed,  as  our 
thwarting  grammarians  would  with  their  subtile  to- 
phistrie  seeme  to  etymologize  and  derive  it"—  P. 
BoUand  :  Plinie,  bk.  icxxv.  ch.  iii. 

thwart'-er,  s.    [Eng.  thwart  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  thwarts,  frus- 
trates, or  defeats. 

2.  A  disease  in  sheep,  indicated  by  shaking, 
trembling,  or  convulsive  motions. 

thwart'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [THWART,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 

verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  one  who  thwarts  ; 

a  frustrating. 

"  The  thwartingt  of  your  dispositions." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolanut,  iii.  2. 

thwart'-ing-lsf,  adv.  [Eng.  thwarting  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  thwarting  manner  ;  so  as  to  thwart  ;  in 
opposition. 

*thwart'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thwart;  -ly.}  In  a 
thwart  manner  ;  in  opposition  ;  crossly,  per- 
versely. 

"  Judginge  so  thwartly." 
Kethe,  in  ilaitland  :  Keformatton,  p.  118. 

*  thwart'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  thwart;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  thwart;  per- 
verseness,  untowardness. 

thwart'-ship,  a.    [Eng.  thwart,  and  ship.] 
Naut.  :  Lying  across  the  vessel. 

thwart'  -ships,  adv.    [THWARTSHIP.] 
Naut.  :  Across  the  vessel. 

thwite,  *  thwitte,  »  thwyte,  v.t.  [A.S. 
thwitan.]  To  cut  or  clip  with,  or  as  with  a 
knife. 

"  A  carfnll  «ic  most  be  had  In  thwitting  &  sharping 
the  graffe  or  impe.*—  P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xvii., 


*thwit-el  s.  [A.S.,  from  thwitan  =  to  cut) 
A  knife,  a  whittle. 

"  A  Shefield  thuntel  bare  ht  in  his  hose." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,S,>S». 

*  thwit-ten,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [THWITE.] 

thwif-tle,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  from  thwite(q.v.).] 
To  whittle  (q.v:). 

'*thwong,  <.  IA.S.  thwang.]  A  thong,  s 
strap. 

thworl,  thworle,  s.    [WHORL.] 

thy,  a.  [A  shorter  form  of  THINE  (q.v.).]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  thee ;  relating  to  thee  ;  the 
possessive  pronoun  of  the  second  person 
singular. 

"  Who'll  weep  for  thy  deficiency?" 

Tennyson :  Two  I'oicM. 

thy-at-tir'-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  an  ancient  city  in 
Mysia  in  Asia  Minor  (?)  (Acts  xvi.  14 ;  Rev. 
ii.  18.).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Noctuina,  family  Noc- 
tuobombyeidae.  Antennae  rather  short,  pu- 
bescent ;  abdomen  long,  rather  slender. 
Larva  not  hairy.  Two  British  species: 
Thyatira  derasa,  the  Buff-arches,  and  T. 
Batis,  the  Peach-blossom  Moth. 

Thy-es'-te-an,  or.  [Lat.  thyesteus.  See  def.  1.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Thyestes,  the 
son  of  Pelopsand  brother  of  Atreus,  who  slew 
his  two  nephews,  Tantalus  and  Pleisthenes, 
and  served  their  flesh  to  their  father,  who 
partook  of  the  dreadful  meal. 

2.  Fig. :  Cannibal. 

"  Did  not  popular  ruraonr  charge  them  with  noc- 
turnal orgies  and  Thyestean  feabts  t "— farrar :  Early 
Days  of  Christianity,  ch,  iv. 

thy'-ine,  a.  [Gr.  Wn/os  (thuinos)  —  of  or 
belonging  to  the  tree  dvia.  [THUJA.]  (See 
etym.  &  compound.)] 

thyme-wood,  s.  A  kind  of  wood  (^\ov 
Dvivov)  (xnlon  thuinon)  mentioned  in  Uev. 
xviii.  12  as  one  of  the  articles  in  which  the 
mystic  Babylon  dealt.  It  was  mentioned 
also  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  latter 
calling  it  Citrus.  It  was  used  for  furniture, 
and  for  decorative  purposes,  and  was  probably 
Callitris  quadrivalvis. 

thy  -la-9ine,  s.    [THYLACINUS.] 

Zool. :  Thylacinus  cynocephalus,  from  New 
Zealand,  the  largest  predaceous  marsupial  now 
living.  It  is  a  little  smaller  than  a  wolf,  dog- 
like  in  form  ;  head  elongated,  muzzle  pointed, 
ears  moderate,  erect,  triangular.  Colour  gray- 
ish-brown, with  a  series  of  transverse  Mack 
bands  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  and  loins; 
fur  short  and  closely  applied  to  the  skin  ;  tail 


THYLACINE. 


of  moderate  length,  thick  at  the  base  and  ta- 
pering towards  the  apex,  clothed  with  short 
hair.  These  animals  are  semi-plantigrade,  walk- 
ing partly  on  the  toes  and  partly  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet.  They  are  very  destructive  to  sheep, 
and  for  that  reason  the  settlers  have  almost 
exterminated  them  in  the  more  thickly  popu- 
lated parts  of  the  island,  but  they  still  find 
shelter  in  the  rocky  glens  of  the  mountainous 
region.  .Called  also  Tiger-Wolf,  Zebra-Wolf, 
and  Tasmanian  Wolf  or  Hyaena. 

thy-la-9i'-nus,  s.    (Gr.  fluAaicos  (thulakos)  — 
a  bag,  a  sack,  and  Kvtav  (kuori)  =  a  dog.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Dasyuridae  (in  classifica- 
tions in  which  that  family  is  sub-divided,  of 
Dasyurinse),  with  one  living  species,  Thyla- 
cinus cynocephalus,  from  Tasmania,  though 
recent  fragments  of  bones  and  teeth  show 
that  an  allied  sj>ecies  formerly  inhabited  the 
mainland  nf  Australia.  The  marsupial  l.ones 
are  represented  only  by  small  unossified  fibro- 
cartilages,  and  the  pouch  (traces  of  which  are 
more  obvious  in  the  male  than  in  other  mar- 
supials), unliko  that  of  the  kangaroos,  opens 
backwards.  The  female  produces  four  young 
at  a  birth. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  c;  cy  -  a;  qu  -  kw. 


thylacoleo— thymyl 
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thy-la-c6'-l5-O,  *,  [Gr.  0v\ai«K  (thulakos) 
=  a  pouch,  a  sack,  and  \tu>v  (leon)  =  a  lion.] 

PataeoiU.:  An  extinct  genus  of  Marsupials 
from  the  post-Tertiary  deposits  of  Australia, 
with  one  species,  Thylacoleo  oarnifex,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  skull  is  known. 
The  dentition  is  extremely  anomalous,  the 
functional  teeth  l>eing  reduced  to  one  pair  of 
large  cutting  incisors  close  to  the  median  line, 
and  one  great,  trenchant,  compressed  pre- 
molar.  It  was  first  described  asa  carnivorous 
marsupial,  and  named  in  accordance  with  its 
presumed  habits  •'  as  one  of  the  fellest  and 
most  destructive  of  predatory  beasts  "  ;  but,  as 
Its  affinities  are  certainly  with  the  Phalan- 
gistidae  and  Macropodidae,  and  its  dentition 
completely  unlike  that  of  any  known  pre- 
daceous  animal,  this  view  has  been  questioned. 
(Pro/.  Flovxr,  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  xv.  383.) 

*thy-la-cd-ther'-I-tiin,  *.  [Gr.  ev'Acuw 
(tAuta£bs)  =  a  pouch,  and  6i\piov  (th?.rion)—a. 
wild  beast] 

Polceont.  :  Owen's  name  for  Amphitherium 
(q.v.). 

thy-mal'-liis,  *.  [Gr.  W/na^w  (thumullo*)  = 
an  unidentified  fish  mentioned  by  Julian 
(AT.  A.,  xiv.  22).] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Salmonidse,  group  8al- 
velini  (q.v.),  allied  to  Coregonus,  from  which 
It  is  principally  distinguished  by  its  rayed 
dorsal  fin.  There  are  five  species,  inhabiting 
Clear  streams  of  the  north  of  Euro|>e,  Asia, 
and  North  America,  of  which  the  best  known 
are  Thymallus  signifer,  the  Poisson  bleu  of  the 
Canadian  voyageurs,  and  T.  vulgaris,  the 
Grayling  (q.v.). 

thyme  (th  as  t\  »tyme,  «.  [Fr.  thym; 
Prov.  thime;  ItaL  timo  ;  Lat  tAymiis(q.v.).J 

Botany: 

L  The  genus  Thymus  (q.v.). 

2.  In  composition,  in  the  word  Water-thyme 
(q.v.). 

thyme  oil,  -. 

1.  Chem.  :  A  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
garden  thyme  with  water.     It  is  colourless  in 
the  fresh  state,  has  a  pleasant  pungent  odour 
and  caniphorous  taste,  sp.  gr.  =  '87-  "90,  spar- 
ingly soluble  iit  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  left.     It  contains  at  least  two  hydrocar- 
bons: thymene,  CioHjg,  and  cymene,  C]ftHi4, 
and  an  oxygenated  product,  thymol,  CjoHuO. 

2.  Pharm.  :  It  is  a  powerful  local  stimulant, 
which  may  be  used  in  toothache  if  applied  by 
lint  or  cotton.     Mixed  with  olive  oil  or  spirit 
and  camphor,  it  is  a  stimulating  liniment  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  sprains,  bruisus,  &c. 

thym'  -eld  (th  as  t),  *.    [Eng.  thyme  ;  -id.] 


Chem.  :  C^H^O*  A  product  of  the  action 
of  sunshine  operating  for  several  days  on 
thyui»il  contained  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  is 
obtained  pure  by  mixing  equal  weights  of 
thymoil  and  thymoloil  in  alcoholic  solution. 
which  then  assumes  a  blood-red  colour,  and 
deposits  crystals  Which  have  a  greenish 
metallic  lustre. 

thy  -me-la,  «.  [Gr.  ffupc'Ai}  (thvmelf)  =  a  place 
for  sacrifice  ...  a  platform,  an  orchestra.] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  An  elevation,  in  the  form  of 
an  altar,  in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  of  a 
Greek  theatre,  on  which  the  leader  of  the 
chorus  stood. 

thy  mo  la  -96-09,  thy  -me  16  aa  (thast), 
j.  nl.  [Mod.  Lat.  thymeUfca);  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Rot.  :  Daphnads  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Daphnales.  Stem  shrubby, 
rarely  herbaceoun,  with  a  tenacious  baric. 
Leaves  exstipulate,  entire.  Flowers  capitate 
or  spiked,  terminal,  or  axillary,  often  en- 
closed in  an  involucre.  Calyx  tubular, 
coloured,  the  limb  four-  or  flve-cleft;  corolla 
wanting,  or  reduced  to  scale-like  petals  on 
the  orilice  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  eight,  four, 
or  two  ;  style  one  ;  stigma  undivided  ;  ovary 
omvcelled,  with  a  single  pendulous  ovule  ; 
fruit  hard,  dry,  nut-like  or  drupaceous. 
Found  in  Sooth  America,  the  Cape  of  Good 
H<>i>«;,  and  Australia,  the  cooler  parts  of 
India,  and  in  Hump*.  The  bark  is  caustic. 
K'L.wn  genera  thirty-eight;  species  300. 
[HER.VANDIEA] 

thy  me  la   96  OUB  (or  ccous  as  shus,  th 

as  t),  a.     [Tin  MM.  M  K*:.) 


Bot. :  Belonging  or  relating  to,  or  like  the 
Thymelacese. 

*  thy-mS-lso'-a  (th  as  t),  s.    [THYMELK.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Thyraelaceae 
(q.v.).  Now  made  a  synonym  of  Daphne  (q.v.). 

thy'-mSl-e,  ».  [Gr.  0i>M«'Ai  (ttwm«?«)  =  a 
place  of  sacrifice,  an  altar,  a  temple;  0vw 
(thuo)  =  to  sacrifice.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hesperidae.  Antennae 
short,  not  terminating  in  a  hook ;  hinder 
margin  of  the  fore  wings  rounded  ;  wings 
dark,  with  chequered  spots,  fringes  chequered. 
There  is  one  British  species,  Thymele  alveolus  ; 
blackish,  tinged  with  green,  and  chequered 
with  creamy-white  spots.  The  larva  feeds  on 
the  raspberry.  Found  in  moist  places. 
(Stainton.)  Other  si-ecies  are  from  tropical 
America,  &c. 

thy-mel'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  thymel(a) ;  -ic.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  a  thymela  (q.v.). 

"  There  was  another  entrance  to  the  thume'.ir  plat- 
torm.~—OonaJd»un  :  Theatre  of  the  Oreekt,  p.  22J. 

thym'  -  ene  (th  as  t), ».    [Mod.  Lat  thi/m(us) ; 

-€M.} 

Chem. :  CioH16.  A  hydrocarbon  belonging 
to  the  camphene  group,  constituting  the  most 
volatile  portion  of  oil  of  garden  thyme.  By 
repeated  distillation  it  is  obtained  as  a  colour- 
less oil,  having  an  agreeable  odour  of  thyme, 
sp.  gr.  -868  at  20°,  boiling  at  160-165°,  and 
deflecting  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 

thy'-ml-a-tech-ny^   (th  as  t),  s.      [Gr. 

0viiiafj.a    (thumiama)  =  incense,    and    Te'xnj 
(techne)  =  art] 

Med. :  The  art  of  employing  perfumes  in 
medicine.  (Dunglison.) 

thym  Ic  (th  as  t),  a.  [Lat.  thym(us);  Eng. 
suff.  -ic.] 

A  a nt. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  thymus 
gland  :  as,  the  thymic  vein. 

thy-ml9'-Ic  (th  as  t),  a.  [Formed  from  Eng. 
thymol  (q.v.).]  Derived  from  or  containing 
thymol. 

thymicic-acld,  $.    [THVMOTIC-ACID.] 

thy  mo  11  (th  as  t),  ».  [Eng.  thymofj.) ;  -a.] 
Chem. :  Ci^H^O.?.  Obtained  by  distilling 
thymol  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
manganic  peroxide.  It  comes  over  as  a  yellow 
oil,  which  may  be  puritied  by  crystallization 
from  ether-alcohol.  It  forms  reddish-yellow 
four-sided  shining  laminae,  having  an  aromatic 
odour.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  only  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether,  melts 
at  48',  and  boils  at  about  186*. 

thy   mo   il    a   nude  (th  as  t),  >.     [Eng. 

thymoil,  and  amide.] 

Chem, :  Ci2HI3(N'H2)O.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  dry  ammonia  gas  on  fused  thymoil. 
It  is  obtained  as  a  dark  red  uncrystallizable 
mass,  hard  and  brittle,  but  softens  at  100°,  so 
that  it  may  be  drawn  into  threads.  Is  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

thy  mo  II- Ic  (th  as  t),  a.  [Eng.  thymoil; 
-ic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  thy  moil 

(q.v.). 

thymollic  acid,  «. 

Chem. :  C^llg-^)^.  The  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  thymoil  by  the  action  of  the  air 
in  presence  of  potash.  The  potassium  salt  of 
the  acid  which  is  Conned  is  exhausted  with 
alcohol  and  decomposed  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  acid  is  then  obtained  in  dingy 
yellow  uncrystallizable  flocks  sparingly  so- 
luble in  water. 

thy-md'-H  «1  (th  as  t),  «.  [Eng.  thymaU ;  -ol] 
Chem. :  CigH^O].  A  substance  olifciined 
by  exposing  thymoil  contained  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  the  action  of  sunshine  for  a  period  of 
several  days.  Recrystallized  from  alcohol,  it 
is  obtained  in  small,  four  sided  prisms,  which 
are  inodorous  and  tasteless,  dissolve  spar- 
ingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
melt  at  II.',  and  distil  without  decompool- 
tion  at  290°. 

thym  81  (th  as  t).  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  thym(ut); 
-of.  | 

Chem.  :  CioIIigHO.  Thymylic  hydrate, 
thymylic  alcohol,  thymylic  acid,  thymic  acid. 
The  oxygenated  constituent  of  thyme-oil  and 
a  homoloKue  of  phenol,  obtained  from  thyme 
oil  by  fractional  distillation,  passing  over 


chiefly  between  225°  and  235°.  Purified  by 
recrystallization  from  alcohol,  it  is  obtained 
in  transparent  rhomboidal  plates.  It  ha» 
a  mild  odour  and  aromatic  taste,  a  specific 
gravity  =  1*0285  in  the  solid  state,  and  does 
not  act  on  polarized  light,  melts  at  44°,  and 
boils  at  about  230°.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong; 
acetic  acid,  and  forms  several  substitution  de- 
rivatives  by  the  action  of  bromine  or  chlorine 
in  the  presence  of  sunshine.  Thymol  is  an 
antiseptic  and  disinfectant,  and  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  Listerian  system. 

thy-mot'-Jc  (th  as  t),  a.  [From  Eng.  thymol 
(q.v.).J  Derived  from  or  containing  thymoL 

thymotic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C^Hj^Osr^CinH^O'COo.  Thymyl- 
carbonic  acid.  Prepared  by  heating  thymol 
with  sodium  in  a  flask  through  which  a  stream 
of  carbonic  anhydride  is  passed,  thymyl  car- 
bonate and  thymotiite  of  sodium  being  formed. 
From  the  latter,  hydrochloric  acid  throws 
down  thymotlc  acid  in  colourless  flocks.  It 
is  puritied  by  distillation  with  water,  and  is 
obtained  as  a  white,  loosely-coherent,  crystal- 
line mass  with  silky  lustre.  It  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  cold  water,  melts  at  1201,  dissolves 
in  ferric  chloride  with  tine  blue  colour,  the 
same  colour  being  immediately  produced  in 
its  neutral  solutions. 

thym-6-tide  (thast),  *.  [Eng.  thymot(ic); 
•ide.} 

Chem.:  CnH^Oo.  Prod  need  .by  the  action 
of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  Ujymotic 
acid.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  rn  white 
microscopic  needles,  which  melt  at  187°. 

thy'-mus  (th  as  t),  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Lat. 
thymus,  thymum;  Gr.  OUMOS,  Ovpov  (thumos, 
thumon)  =  thyme,  from  9vu>  (thuo)  =  to  sacri- 
fice, either  from  its  fragrance  or  because  it 
•was  burnt  on  altars.] 

Bot. :  Thyme  ;  a  genus  of  Origanidae  (q.v.). 
Small,  often  hoary,  much-branched,  highly- 
aromatic  shrubs.  Leaves  small,  entire,  often 
wiih  revolute  margins ;  flowers  whorled  or 
capitate ;  calyx  with  ten  to  thirteen  ribs,  tubu- 
lar, two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  three- toothed, 
the  lower  one  bifid,  the  throat  hairy  ;  corolla 
with  the  upper  lip  erect,  nearly  plane,  the 
lowcrone  patent  and  trifid  ;  stamens  diverging, 
anther  cells  at  first  nearly  parallel,  afterwards 
diverging  ;  the  connective,  sub-triangular, 
small  nuts  nearly  smooth.  Known  species 
forty,  from  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  No  American  si>ecies.  Tliymti* 
Serpyllum,  the  Wild-thyme,  is  prostrate,  with 
oblong  or  ovate,  entire,  obtuse,  petiolate 
leaves,  more  or  less  ciliated  at  the  base  ;  floral 
leaves  similar;  flowers  purple.  The  Lemon 
or  Lemon-scented  thyme  (T.  citriodorut)  is  a 
variety  of  T.  Serpyllum,  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  its  agreeable  smell.  T.  Chamtedrys,  formerly 
regarded  as  distinct,  is  now  placed  under  it  as 
a  sub-species.  It  is  used  in  India  in  diseases 
of  the  eyes  and  stomach,  and  on  the  Clienab 
as  a  vermifuge.  T.  vulgaris  is  Garden  Thyme. 
It  is  a  small  much-branched  shrub,  a  native 
of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  from 
Portugal  to  Greece.  It  is  a  pungent  aromatic, 
much  used  in  cookery. 

thy mus  gland.  «. 

Aunt. :  An  elongated,  gland ular-llke  body, 
with  two  lobes  which  touch  each  other, 
situated  partly  in  the  thorax,  partly  in  the 
lower  region  of  the  neck.  It  reaches  its 
greatest  size  at  alwut  the  second  year  of  life, 
then  ceases  to  grow,  and  finally  dwindles  into 
a  mere  vestige.  It  is  supposed  to  be  in  sorao 
way  connected  with  the  elaboration  of  the 
blood  in  infancy.  Its  name  refers  to  its  re- 
semblance to  the  flowers  of  thyme. 

thym'-y  (thast),  a.  [Eng.  thym(e);  -y.)  Ot 
the  nature  of  or  abounding  with  thyme ; 
hence,  fragrant. 

"  rA»mv  •lope  and  woody  cuTert, 
Where  the  cu.koo  hymned  the  M«y." 
Uln<-*i*:  L>w  uf  HiglilatuU  t  Mandl,  p.  7. 

thym   yl  (th  as  t),  «.    [  Bug.  thyn^ol) ;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  <'|,,III3.  The  radical  of  thymol  and 
its  derivatives. 

thymyl  sulphuric  acid.  t. 

Chem. :  CjoH^HSO^  Sulpliothymic  acid. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on 
thymol,  its  aqueous  solution  evaporated  in 
a  vacuum  crystalli7.es  in  translucent  pearly 
tables  or  prisms,  which  are  very  soluble  ID 


boil,  boy;  poTlt,  J6%1;  oat,  90!!.  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  of ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   ph  =  t 
tlan  -  shan.     tioa,    sion  =  shftn ;  -flon,    sion  -  xh&n,     clous,  -tlotu,  -siou*  =  shua.    -bio,  -dlo,  <tc.  -  bel,  del. 
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water.   With  bases  it  forms  a  series  of  crystal- 
line compounds. 

thy  my V -1C  (th  as  t).  a.  [Eng.  thymyl  ;  -to.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  tliymul  (q.v.). 

thymylic  acid,  alcohol,  or  hydrate, 

«.     i  THY  MO  i,.  ] 

tbyn  nich-thys,  s.  [Gr.  Mvv<n  (thunnos)  = 
a  tuuny  (q.v.),  and  i\9vt  (ichthus)=&  tlsli.] 

Ickthy.  Jt  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Cyprinidw, 
group  Cyprinina,  with  three  species,  from  tlie 
East  Indies.  Specimens  have  been  found  in 
the  Miocene. 

•  thyn'-ni-dw.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  thynn(iu>),  2 ; 
1..U.  fern.  pi.  ;iri.j.  miff,  -idee.] 

Entom. :  An  old  family  of  Fossorial  Hyuien- 
optera,  now  merged  in  Sapygidse. 

thyn  nus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  8two*  (thun- 
nos)  =.  the  tunny  (q.v.),  from  0un>  (thu>w)  = 
to  rush  fast,  to  dart  along.] 

L  Ickthy.  <t  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Scombridse, 
with  several  species,  ranging  over  tropical 
and  temperate  seas.  First  dorsal  continuous, 
spines  feeble  ;  from  six  to  nine  (inlets  behind 
the  dorsal  and  anal ;  scales  of  pectoral 
crowded,  forming  a  corselet;  a  longitudinal 
ke«l  on  each  Bide  of  the  tail.  Several  species, 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  all 
warm  seas,  and  occasional  visitors  to  our 
shores.  Thynnus  or  Orcynus  tliytimts,  the  Tunny, 
is  a  fish  of  ten  feet  or  more  in  length.  Not 
uncommon  in  Eocene  and  Miocene  formations. 

*  2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Thynnidse  (q.v.). 
thyr-S-o-  (yr  as  ir),  pref.    [THYRO-.] 

thyr-e-6'p-ter-r-nje  (yr  as  ir),  a.  pi   [Pref. 

thyreo- ;   Gr.  irrfpov  (ptcron)  —  a  feather,  a 
Wing,  and  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Truncatipennae 
(q.v.).  They  seek  their  prey  upon  or  under 
the  bark  of  trees  where  small  insects  abound. 

toyr-d-,  (yr  as  ir),  pref.  [Gr.  0vp«6s  (thureos) 
—  a  door-stone,  a  large,  oblong  shield,  shaped 
like  a  door ;  8vpa  (thuru)  ~  a  door.]  Shaped 
like  a  door  ;  oblong. 

thyro-hyals,  s.  pi. 

Anot. :  The  great  cornua  of  the  hyofd  bone. 
They  project  backwards  from  its  sides  and 
end  in  roundeil  extremities. 

thyro  hyoid,  a. 

'  Aunt. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  thyroid  axis. 

Thyro-hyoid  arch : 

EmbryoL  :  The  third  of  the  branchial  arches, 
or  pharyngeal  plates.  It  is  related  to  the 
formation  of  the  lower  or  great  cornua  and 
the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  corresponds 
with  the  flrst  true  branchial  arch  of  amphibia 
and  fishes. 

ttyr'-oid,  thyr'-g-6id  (yr  as  ir),  a.  (Pref. 
tnyro-,  thyreo,  and  Gr.  etfios  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Aiiot.  :  Of  an  oblong  form ;  shaped  like  an 
oblong  shield. 

thyroid-body,  s. 

A  nut. :  A  soft,  reddish  and  highly-vascular 
organ,  consisting  of  two  lateral  lobes  united 
by  their  lower  ends  by  a  transverse  portion 
called  the  isthmus.  It  forms  a  rounded  pro- 
jection upon  the  trachea  and  the  larynx.  It 
is  one  of  the  vascular  glands,  or  glands  with- 
out ducts.  Its  function  is  unknown. 

thyroid-cartilages,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  flat  lateral  plates,  continuous 
in  front,  forming  a  narrow  angle  like  the  letter 
V.  In  the  male  it  is  called  Adam's  apple. 

thyroid-gland,  *.    [THYROID-BODY.] 

thy  roid'-S-aL,  o.  [Eng.  thyroid ;  -eal.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  thyroid  gland  or 
cartilage. 

thy-r8p'-ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  6vpa.  (thura)  =  & 
do»r,  and  irrepov  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Vespertilionidae  (q.v.), 
forming  a  separate  group  of  that  family  (Dnb- 
$on :  Ciitol.  Chir.,  p.  553).  Muzzle  elongated, 
slender ;  crown  cone  considerably  elevated 
above  the  forehead  ;  nasal  ai^vtnres  circular ; 
ears  funnel-shaped  ;  bases  of  the  thumbs  and 
soles  of  the  feet  with  highly  specialized 
organs  in  the  shape  of  hollow  suctorial  discs. 
There  is  but  one  species,  Thyrnptern  tricolor, 
from  Brazil.  It  is  a  snuill  Iwt,  with  mode- 
rately  long,  dense  fur,  reddish-brown  above 


and  below,  except  breast  and  abdomen,  which 
are  pale  yellowish  white. 

thyr  sa  can  -thus,  «.    [Lat.  thyrs(us),  and 

in-ii  n tli  n a  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gendarussese.  Tropical 
American  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  large  leaves 
and  a  long  raceme  of  fascicled  or  cymose 
flowers. 

*  thyrse,  s.    [THYRSUS.] 
thyrse  flower,  s. 
Bot. :  The  genus  Thyrsacanthus  (q.v.) 

thyrs'-I-form,  a.    [Lat.  thyrsus  and  forma  = 
form.] 
Bot. :  Resembling  a  thrysus. 

thyr-si  tes,  s.    [THYRSUS.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trichiuridae  (q.v.),  with 
several  species  from  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
seas.  Body  rather  elongate,  for  the  most  part 
naked  ;  first  dorsal  continuous,  the  spines  are 
of  moderate  length,  and  extend  on  to  the 
second  ;  from  two  to  six  finlets  behind  the 
dorsal  and  anal ;  several  strong  teeth  in  jaws, 
and  teeth  on  palatine  bones.  The  species 
attain  a  length  of  from  four  to  five  feet,  and 
are  esteemed  as  food  fishes. 

thyr  soid,  thyr  sold  -al,  a.  [Gr.  Ovp<r<x 
(thursos)  =  a  thyrsus,  and  eiSo?  (eidos)  —  form, 
appearance.  ] 

Bof. :  Having  somewhat  the  form  of  a 
thyrsus. 

thyr  su  la,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 

thyrsus' (q.v.).'] 
Bot. :  A  kind  of  inflorescence  consisting  of  a 

small  cyme  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf.    Occurs  in 

the  Labiates.  a,     6    c     ct        e       f 

thyr' -sus  (pi.     ^   -  A    ^ 

thyr'  -  si), 

*thyrse,  s. 

[Lat.,     from    Gr. 

0up<ros  (thursos)  = 

a   light,   straight 

shaft,  a  stalk.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq.: 
One  of  the  most 
common  attri- 
butes or  emblems 
of   Bacchus    and 
his  followers.     It 
consisted  often  of 
a   spear    or    staff 
wrapped  with  ivy 
and  vine  branches, 

or  of  a  lance  hav-         GROUP  OF  THYRSI. 

ing  the  iron  part    „.  From  „  bas-relief  of  Egypto- 
thrust     into    a       Roman  work,  time  of  Emperor 

pine  cone.  In  an-  S1^"*1!!.*:^™*.'^?™??* 
cient  representa- 
tions it  appeared 
in  various  forms. 
Thyrsi  were  car- 
ried by  the  Bac- 
chanals in  their  thyral1,  behj,,,!  Bacchus);  / 
hands,  when  cele-  From  a  bas-relief  of  the  youth- 
bratillg  the  Orgies  lul  Bacchus,  bearing  a  thyrsus, 
Of  Bacchus.  and  w<»"Pa"ied  by  a  fawn. 

"  Round  about  him,  fair  Bacchantes, 
Bearing  cymbals,  flutes,  and  thyrsts." 

liOnff/elbiui :  Drinking  Song. 

2.  Bot. :   A  kind  of  inflorescence  consisting 
of  a  panicle,  the  principal  diameter  of  which 
is  in  the  middle  between  the   base  and  the 
apex  ;  a  compact  panicle,  the  lower  branches 
of  which  are  shorter  than  those  in  the  middle. 
It  is  at  first  centripetal  and  afterwards  centri- 
fugal.    Example,  the  Lilac. 


acchus  with  thyrsus  and  a 

anaitaifVas^™  ™Fi"m  bat 
lief  of  "BaSi's  'receded  t>y 


thy  sa'-ni-a,  «.     [Gr.  Wo-ov 

fringe.] 

Entom.  :  Part  of  the  old  genus  Noctua  =  the 
Erebus  of  Latreille. 

thy'-sa-nop-ter,  s.  [THYSANOPTERA.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Thysanoptera  (q.v.). 

thy-sa-nop'-ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  from 
Gr.  Ov<ravo<;  (thtisanns)  =  a  fringe,  and  irrepov 
(pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom.  :  Haliday's  name  for  the  group  more 
generally  known  as  Physopoda  (q.v.). 

thy  so.  -niir'-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Ovo-wos  (thusanos) 
=  fringe,  and  'ovpd  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

1.  Entomology: 

*  (1)  An  order  of  Insecta  founded  by 
Latreille,  embracing  Thysanura  Genuina  [(2)J 
and  Collembola  (q.v.). 


(2)  According  to  Lubbock,  an  order  of  In- 
secta,  while  other  authors  make  them  a  tribe 
of  a  larger  order  [(!)].  Antennae  long,  iimny- 
jointed,  tarsi  from  two  to  four  joints,  man- 
dibles and  maxillae  more  or  It  ss  exposed ; 
maxillary  palpi  often  long;  labium  more  or 
less  cleft  in  front;  prothorax  large  ;  some  of 
the  abdominal  segments  bear  pairs  of  append* 
ages,  and  there  are  generally  two  or  t'iree 
caudal  bristles.  [OOLLEMBOLA.] 

2.  Palceont. :  Their  remains  are  often  found 
in  amber,  which  is  of  Post-Tertiary  date. 

*  thy-sa-nur'-i-form,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  </ty- 
saiLura,  and  Lat.  forma  =  form.] 

Entom. :  Of  or  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
the  Thysanura  (q.v.).  Used  by  Swainson  of  a 
certain  type  of  caterpillars,  having  the  head 
armed  with  distinct  spines,  forming  a  crest 
round  its  hinder  part,  or  divided  into  two 
hornlike  points  ;  the  extremity  of  the  body 
also  terminating  in  two  pointed  processes. 
Examples,  ti.e  larva;  of  the  lai-ge  Nymphalidse 
of  Tropical  America,  Hipparchiae,  &c. 

thy-self',  *thi-self,    *  thy-selfe,    pron. 
[Eng.  thy,  and  self.]    A  reflexive  pronoun  used 
after  thou  (expressed  or  understood),  to  mark 
distinction  with  emphasis. 
"  These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good. 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fair;  CAyte^how  wondrous  thenl" 
Milton  :  I'.  L.,  v.  155. 

ti,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Botany : 

1.  Cordyline  Ti,  formerly  Dracama  ttrmi- 
nalis,  a  small  liliaceous  tree  about  twelve  feet 
high,  a  nathe  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Ita 
great  woody  roots  vvhtn  baked  become  sweet 
and  nutritious.     When  boiled  it  furnishes  a 
syrup  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar.     When 
the  roots  are  bruised,  mixed  with  water,  and 
fermented,  they  form  an  intoxicating  beverage, 
and  when   distilled,  an  ardent  spirit.      The 
stems  are  used  for  fences,  and  the  leaves  as 
thatch  for  houses.      They  are  also  eaten  by 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.    [CALODRACON.] 

2.  Cordyline  australis  and  C.  indivisa.    (Nat 
Zealand.) 

*tl'-ar,  s.  [Fr.  tiare,  from  Lat.  tiara.]  Atuua. 

"  Of  beaming  sunny  rays,  a  golden  liar, 
Circled  his  head.1'        Milton:  P.  L.,  ill.  625. 

ti-ar'-a,  tl-a'-ra,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  napo, 
nopas  (tiara,  tiaras)  =  the  Persian  head-dress 
worn  on  great  oc- 
casions. Skeat 
suggests  a  deriva- 
tion from  Pers. 
tdjimr  =  a  crown, 
a  diadem.] 

1.  The  head-cover- 
ing of  the  ancient  ^ 
Persians;  the  crown 
of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian kings.  These 
alone  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  wearing 
the  tiara  erect ;  the 
nobility  and  priests 
wore  it  depressed, 


TIARA. 

.].le  from  Khorsabad, 
the  fore  side, 
form  is  described 
variously  by  dif- 
ferent authors, 
so  that  it  must 
have  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  According  to  Xenophon  it 
was  encompassed  with  the  diadem,  at  least 
on  ceremonial  occasions. 

2.  The  triple  crown  worn  by  the  Pope  on 
certain  occasions  as  a  sign  of  his  temporal 
power,  of  which  it  is  a  badge,  as  the  keys  are 


or  turned  down  on    a.  Ex...,,,..,.  ..„„  _..—  , , 

tts  showing  the  Great  King  of 
Assyria  wearing  the  tiara. 
Over  the  tunic  is  a  cloak  at 
two  pieces,  fringed,  and  COT- 
ered  with  large  rosettes,  k 
Ancient  Persian  soldier  wear- 
ing  the  tiara. 


SUCCESSIVE  FORMS  OF  THE  PAPAL  TIARA. 

Of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Papal  Tiara  is  uncertain.  Nicho- 
las I.  (858-67)  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  unite  the  princely  crown  with  the  mitre, 
though  the  Bollandists  think  this  was  done 


lite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  liw. 
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Ixf-ire  his  time.  The  common  statement  that 
Bonidce  VIII.  (about  1300)  added  the  second 
IB  iucotrect,  for  Hefele  (Beitrage,  ii.  236  sqq.) 
shows  that  Innocent  III.  is  represented  wear- 
ing the  second  crown  in  a  painting  older  than 
tli-  time  of  Boniface.  Urban  V.  (1362-70)  is 
supposed  to  have  added  the  third  crown.  In 
its  present  form  the  tiara  consists  of  a  high 
«ap  of  cloth  of  gold,  encircled  by  three  coro- 
nels,  and  surmounted  by  a  mound  and  cross  of 
gol-l  ;  on  each  side  is  a  pendant.  «mbroidered 
»ml  fringed  at  the  end,  and  seme  of  crosses 
<>f  Rnld.  The  tiiiia  is  placed  on  the  Pope's 
he»<t  at  his  coronation  by  the  second  cardinal 
dt-aom  in  the  loggia  of  St.  Peter's,  with  the 
•woixls  :  "  Receive  the  tiara  adorned  with  three 
crowns,  and  know  that  thou  art  Father  of 
princes  and  kin.ns,  Ruler  of  the  World,  and 
TiVnr  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

'.'.  Hence,  figuratively  used  for  the  papal 
di-uitf. 

4.  A  crown,  a  diadem. 

"  This  royal  robe,  mid  this  tiara,  wore 
Old  Priam,  and  this  golden  sceptre  bore.* 

Dryden  :  I'irgU  ;  <£»eid  vii.  SS7. 

tl-ar   aed,  ti-ar-aed,  «.   [Eng.  tiara;  -ed.} 
Adorned  with  or  wearing  a  tiara. 

•fi-a/-r[d'-l-uin,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.,  from 
tii  if:  (q.v.).] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Heliotrope*,  akin  to  Helio- 
tropitim,  but  having  the  tulie  of  the  corolla 
angular,  and  two-celled,  mitre-shaped  nuts. 
Tvtridittm  indicum  is  an  astringent,  and  is 
•aed  to  cleanse  ulcers  or  allay  inflammation. 

•I-ar    is,  s.     [Or.  Ti'opt?  (Starts),  another  form 
«f  Tt«p*(tiura).]     [TiARA.J 

1.  Ornith.  :    A  genus  of   Fringillidse   with 
•ne  sj«cies,  from  Brazil.    Bill  conical,  entire; 
fcea  I  crested  ;  wings  moderate  ;  tail  even  or 
slightly  rounded  ;  feet  moderate. 

2.  Z-noL  :  A  genus  of  Agamidae,  with  three 
species,    from    the    islands    of   the    Eastern 
Peninsula.     Scales  of  the  body  keeled,  those 
of  the  back  unequal  ;  eyebrow  and  parotids 
unarmed. 

•  tifb,  ».    [A  contract  or  corrupt,  of  the  proper 
time  Taliith.ii.\ 
i.  A  low  woman,  a  paramour,  a  prostitute. 

"  Ever>'  coistrel 
That  comet  inquiring  fur  I.  in  tih." 

8/iakap.  :  fericlet,  IT.  «. 

T,  The  ace  of  trumps  in  the  game  of  gleek. 

^(1)  St.  Tib's  Eve:  An  expression  equivalent 
to  the  "Greek  Calends  ;  never.  Brewer 
«»}-•>  that  St.  Tib's  is  a  corrupted  form  of  St. 
Cbes,  itself  a  corruption  of  Setubal.  There  is 
no  St.  Ubes  in  the  calendar. 

(2)  Tib  of  the  buttery  :  A  goose.   (Gipsy  cant.) 

(S)  To  tib  out  :  To  go  out  of  bounds.  (School 
•fa*?-) 

"  When  I  was  »  boy  I  used  what  they  call  to  tib  out, 
•ad  ruu  down  to  a  public-houae  in  Cistercian  Lane, 
th*  Ke<l  Cow,  «ir."—  Th-ickerny  :  ffemxmet,  ch.  xlL 

tib  cat,  s.    A  female  cat. 

•tfb'-ert,  "tjfb'-ert,  *.   [Tia]   An  old  name 
for  a  cat. 

«-beY.  TM-bSt'  (Th  as  T),  *.    [See  def.] 

Gtog.  :  A  region  of  Central  Asia  immediately 
norUi  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  It  la 
about  1,400  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  600 
ftoru  north  to  south,  and  is  subject  to  China. 

Tibet  cloth,  s. 

1.  A  camlet  or  fabric  made  of  goat's  hair. 

2.  A    fine  woollen  cloth  used   for   ladies' 


Tibet  dog,  Tibet  mastiff,  «. 

Zofii.  :  A  variety  of  Cunis  familiarls,  about 
the  size  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  but  with  a 
head  resembling  that  of  the  mastiff,  and 
amving  the  flews  large  and  pendent.  The 
«ol<>ur  is  usually  deep  black,  with  a  bright 
tiro  «rn  spot  over  each  eve  ;  the  hair  is  long, 
•art  the  tail  bushy  and  well  curled.  This 
^mricty  is  extremely  savage,  and  has  been 
kiK>wn  from  classic  times,  when  it  was  era- 
ployed  in  the  games  of  the  circus. 

W-bSt'-an,  Thi  bet  an  (Th  as  T),  a.  4  «. 
18ee  defTj 

A.  At  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tibet  or 
Thibet. 

B.  At  tubstantive  : 

L  A  native  or  Inhabitant  of  Tibet. 
X  The  language  of  Tibet. 


FLUTE-PLAYKR  WITH 


Tibetan  sun-bear,  s. 

Zool. :  Ursus  tibetanus.    [SUN-BEAR,  1.] 

Tibetan  water  shrew,  s. 

Zool.  :  Nectogcile  elegans.  It  is  about  eight 
inches  long,  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
tail ;  upper  surface  slate-gray,  lower  parts 
white.  It  has  largely  webbed  feet,  and  is  the 
most  thoroughly  aquatic  of  all  the  Soricidee. 
[NECTOOALE.] 

tlb'-I-a,  s.    [Lat.=  a  pipe,  the  shin-bone.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  shin-bone,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  femur,  the  longest  bone  in  the 
skeleton.     It  is  the  anterior  and  inner   of 
the  two  bones  of  the  leg,   and  alone  com- 
municates the  weight  of  the  trunk  to  the 
foot.      It    is    slightly    twisted,    and   articu- 
lates   with    the    femur,    fibula,    and    astra- 
galus.    Its  superior  extremity   is  thick  and 
expanded,  with  two  condylar  sur- 
faces supporting  the  femur,  and 

an  external  and  an  internal  tuber- 
psity,  the  shaft  is  three-sided,  the 
inner  surface  convex  and  subcu- 
taneous ;  the  inferior  is  smaller 
than  the  superior  extremity,  and 
forms  a  thick  process  called  the 
internal  malleolus.  (Quain.)  The 
tibia  corresponds  with  the  radius 
of  the  arm. 

2.  Entom. :  The  fourth  joint  of 
the  leg. 

3.  Music :  A  kind  of  pipe,  » 
common    musical    instru- 
ment among    the  Greeks 
and  Romans.   It  had  holes 

at    proper   intervals,   and 
was  furnished  with  a 
mouth-piece,    the    perfor- 
mer in  blowing  putting  the  end  of  it  to  his 
mouth.      Two  such  pipes  were  often  blown 
simultaneously  by  the  same  performer. 

"  Cross. flutes  were  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name 
flayiaulat  (TrAayt'avAot),  and  to  the  Romans  as  tibia 
otMftui,  both  of  these  terms  leave  no  doubt  as  to  tlieir 
nature.  By  the  Romans  the  cross-flute  was  some- 
times called  also  1ibi,i  r,,scn.  the  meaning  of  which  is 
very  doubtful.  Although  the  tibia  represented  flutes 
of  all  kinds,  yet  if  a  real  ti'-i'i  or  shin-bone  be  made 
into  a  flute,  it  is  held  crossways,  and  the  player  blows 
into  a  h-ile  In  the  side."— burner  t  Barrett :  Diet. 
Musical  Ternu. 

tib-I-al,  a.    [Lat.  tibVfl);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  pipe  or  flute  called  a 
tibia. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  tibia  or  shin-bone  :  as, 
the  tibial  artery. 

*  tK-biy-in-ate,  v.i.    [Lat  tibicen,  genit.  tibi- 
cinis—  a  flute-player.]    To  play  on  a  tibia  or 
pipe. 

tlb-i-O-,  pref.  [TIBIA.]  Connected  with  the 
tibia. 

tibio-fibular,  a.  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
connected  with  the  tibia  and  the  fibula.  There 
are  tibio-fibular  articulations. 

tibio  tarsal,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  tibia  and  the 
tarsus.  (Dunglison.) 

tic,  5.  [Fr.  =  a  bad  habit,  a  convulsive  move- 
ment.] 

Pathol. :  Neuralgia. 

tio  doloreux,  s. 

Pathol. ;  Brow-ague,  or  prosopafgfa,  a  com- 
mon form  of  neuralgia,  involving  the  fifth  or 
trigeminal  nerve,  usually  in  its  ophthalmic 
branch .  A  variety  is  termed  claims  hystericus, 
from  the  feeling  as  of  a  nail  being  driven  into 
the  parts. 

ti-cal',  *.    [Native  name.] 

1.  A  Siamese  coin,  worth   about   2s.   fid. 
sterling ;  also  a  weight  equal  to  about  236 
grains  Troy. 

2.  A  Chinese  money  of  accc  unt  of  the  value 
of  al'out,  Os.  Sd.  sterling  ;  also  a  weight  equal 
to  about  4J  ounces. 

*  tice,  *  tise,  v.t.   [A  contract,  of  entice  (q.v.).] 

To  entice,  to  seduce,  to  allure. 


*  tl9O  ment,  §.  [A  contract,  of  enticement 
(M.V.).  ]  The  act  of  enticing;  enticement, 
allurement. 

ti  chod  r6  ma,  *.    (Or.  -nix*  (tetehog)  =  * 

wall,  and  jpopcvc  (dromeus)  =  a  runner.] 


Ornith. :  Wall-creeper  (q.v.) ;  a  genus  of 
Certhiidse,  with  one  species,  ranging  from 
South  Europe  to  Abyssinia,  Nepaul,  and  the 
north  of  China.  Bill  slightly  curved,  nostrils 
with  membranous  scale.  Wings  long  and 
rounded ;  tail  rounded,  tip  of  feathers  soft. 

ti'-cho-rhine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tichorhinut, 
from  Gr.  reigns  (teichos)  —  a  wall,  and  pi« 
(rhis),  genit.  pivos  (rltinos)  —  the  nose.] 

Palceont. :  The  English  translation  of  the 
specific  name  of  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros  (R, 
tichorinus),  which  has  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  nostrils  are  completely  separated  by 
a  bony  septum.  [WOOLLY-RHINOCEROS.] 

tick  (1),  s.    [A  contract  of  ticket  (q.v.).] 

1.  Credit,  trust. 

"  Play  on  tick,  and  lose  the  Indies,  I'll  discharge  ft 
all  to-morrow. "—Drydtn  :  Keening' t  lave,  iii. 

2.  A  score,  an  account. 

"  Paying  ready  money  that  the  maids  might  not  run 
tic*  at  the  market"— Arbuthnot :  John  D,M. 

tick  (2),  *  teke  (1),  *  tike,  *  tique,  *  tyke, 

*.  [O.  Dut.  teke ;  Low  Ger.  teke,  take ;  Ger. 
zacke,  zecke ;  Ital.  zecca  ;  Dut.  teek.  From  the 
same  root  as  TAKE  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of  the 
family  Ixodidse(q.v.).   They  abound  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  in   warm 
countries.     Many  of  them  live  in  woods,  on 
the  branches  of  trees,   but   ready  to  attach 
themselves  to  animals,  which  sometimes  Miller 
greatly  from  their  attacks.     The  quantity  of 
blood  drawn  from  their  hosts  by  these  little 
pests  is  by  no  means  so  inconsiderable  as  one 
might  imagine  from  their  original  size,  for  their 
skin  is  so  distensible  that  the  gorged  parasite 
increases  to  many  times  its  original  bulk.  Al- 
though generally  confined  to  some  particular 
species  or  group  of  animals,  ticks  occasion- 
ally attack  man.    (See  extract.) 

"  Delegorgue  speaks  of  some  very  small,  reddish 
tickt  in  Africa,  which  cover  the  clr.lhes  by  thousand* 
and  produce  distressing  Itching.  Others  are  found  la 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  twenty-four  spin-it* 
have  been  described."— Tan  Beneden:  Animal  far»- 
tita,  p.  143. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  TICK-BEAN  (q.v.). 

"  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  tick-iienn  in  cul- 
tivation, locally  known  uuder  the  following  name*: 
Harrow  tick,  flat  tick.  Essex  tick,  and  French  tick."— 
Morton :  Cyclop.  Agriculture. 

tick-bean,  s. 

Bot. :  A  variety  of  the  common  bean,  Faba 
vulgaris,  smaller  in  size.  It  is  used  for  feed- 
ing horses  and  other  animals. 

tick-eater,  s. 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Croto- 
phaga(q.v-). 

tick-seed,  *. 

Bot. :  A  name  common  to  plants  of  the 
genera  Coreopsis  and  Corispermum. 

tick  (3),  *  teke  (2),  *  ticke,  ».  [Low  Lat 
techa ;  Lat  tlum  —  a  case,  from  Gr.  017*11 
(thrkr)  =  a.  case  to  put  anything  into,  from 
same  root  as  Ti0q/tu  (tiilu'ini)  =  to  place  ;  Dut. 
tijk;  O.  H.  Ger.  zeiche.} 

1.  The  cover  or  case  for  holding  the  filling 
of  mattresses  and  beds. 

2.  Ticking  (q.v.). 

"  Like  as,  for  quilts,  tickt.  and  mat  trasses,  the  flax 
of  the  Cadurci  In  France  had  no  fellow."—/1.  Holland: 
flinie.  bk.  xix.,  ch.  1. 

tick  (4),  s.    [TICK  (2),  v.]    A  small,  distinct 
noise,  such  as  that  of  a  going  watch  or  clock. 
"The    leisurely   and    constant   tick  of   the  death- 
watch."— Kay  :  Rtmabu,  p.  Sit. 

tick-tick,  adv.  &,  s. 

A.  As  adv.  :  With  a  sound  resembling  the 
tick  or  beat  of  a  watch  or  clock. 

B.  An  subst. :  A  tick ;  a  sound  made  like 
that  by  a  watch  or  clock. 

tick  (5),  *  tek,  *.  [Dut  tik  =  a  touch,  a  pat, 
a  tick  ;  tikken  =  to  pat,  to  tick  ;  Low  G<«, 
tikk  =  a  light  touch  with  the  tip  of  the  finger. 
•  A  weakened  form  from  the  same  root  as  TAKB 

•LA  slight  touch  ;  a  tip. 

"  Tfk  or  lytylle  towche.    Tactulut."— Prompt.  Par* 

2.  A  small  mark  intended  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  something,  or  to  act  as  a  check. 

"To  put  a  lick  against  the  candidate  he  prefers."— 
Daily  ffewt,  Sept.  25.  188*. 

3.  A  game  of  boys  ;  also  called  Tig. 

"  By  moonshine,  many  a  night,  do  (five  each  other  chaMk 
At  bood-wluk.  l«rley-hr«ik,  at  tick,  or  prison  I*.** 
llrnytnn  :  Poly-Olbion.  s.  ML 


l>Sd,  b<^ ;  p6*ttt,  jowl :  cat,  9011,  chorus,  fhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -In*. 
-dan.  -tian  =  shau.     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -fion  --  zhftn.    -cioua,  -tious,  -clous  =  ihus.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d«L 
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tick— ticorea 


•tfBk  <!),*<. 

1.  To  buy  on  tick ;  to  go  on  trust  or  credit ; 
to  run  a  score. 

*•  I  anal]  contrive  to  hare  a  quarter  before-hand,  and 
sever  let  family  tint  more  fur  victual*,  cloathi,  or 
rtnt."—$trrir  :  Corretpondrnce.  ti.  <77. 

2.  To  give  tick,  credit,  or  trust. 

"The  money  went  to  the  lawyers;  eounial  wont 
Met.'— Aroutknut.  UiU.JoknBu.lt. 

tick  (2),  r.i.  \t.     [Of  imitative  origiu.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  small  distinct  noise  as  a  going 
wat'-h  or  clock  ;  to  give  out  a  succession  of 
•mall  sharp  noises. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  small,  sharp  sound,  or 
gently,  as  a  bird  when  picking  up  its  food. 

"  Stand  not  ticking  and  toying  at  the  branches  nor 
boughs."— Latinur. 

*  B,  Trans. :  To  note  or  mark  as  by  the 
ticks  or  vibrations  of  a  watch  or  clock. 


tick  (3\  v.t.  [TICK  (5),  *.]  To  mark  with  or 
as  with  a  tick  ;  to  mark  or  set  a'  tick  or  note 
•gainst ;  to  check  by  making  a  small  mark 
against.  (Generally  with  off.) 

ticked,  o.  [Eng.  tick  (5),  s. ;  -ed.]  Having 
jitiis  of  a  different  colour  from  the  ground, 
but  interspersed  among  the  fur.  [TICKING,  2.] 

tick  en,  s.    [TICKING.] 

tick  -cr,  s.    [Eng.  tick  (2),  v. ;  -er.]    A  watch, 
from  the  noise  it  makes  when  going.    (Slang.) 
"  If  you  don't  take  fogies  and  ticker*  .  .  .  some  other 
cove  will."— Didtent:  Olieer  I'u-itt,  ch.  xviiL 

tick  -et,  s.  [O.  Fr.  etifuet  =  a  little  note,  a 
bill  or  ticket,  masc.  of  etiquette ;  O.  Fr.  esti- 
qjiete  =  a  ticket,  from  Ger.  sticken  =  to  stick, 
•et,  tlx.]  [ETIQUETTE,  STICK,  v.]  A  small 
piece  of  paper,  cardboard,  or  the  like,  having 
something  written  or  printed  on  it,  and  serving 
as  a  notice,  acknowledgment,  token,  &c.  :  as, 

(1)  A  bill  posted  up  ;  a  notice. 

"He  constantly  read  his  lectures  twice  a  week  for 
•hove  fonrty  years,  giving  notice  of  the  time  to  his 
auditors  In  a  'ickft  on  the  school-dores."— fuller  : 
tfortliia;  Ouckinokamthire. 

(2)  A  tradesman's  bill  or  account :   hence 
the  old  phrase,  To  take  goods  on  ticket  (now 
Abbreviated  into  tick);  that  is,  to  t.ike  goods 
to  be  set  down  in  a  bill,  hence,  on  credit. 

•  (3)  A  visiting-card. 

"A  ticket  is  only  a  visiting-card  with  a  name  upon 
It,"— Mad.  V'Arblay  •  Cecilia,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

(4)  A  l:ib.'l  stuck  on  or  attached  to  anything 
to  give  notice  of  something  concerning  it,  as 
to  declare  its  quality,  nature,  price,  &c. 

(:>)  A  token  of  a  right,  privilege,  or  debt, 
contained,  in  general,  upon  a  card  or  slip  of 
paper:  as,  a  certificate  or  token  of  a  share  in 
a  lottery,  or  other  mode  of  distributing  money, 
goods,  or  the  like  ;  a  marked  card  or  slip  of 
paper  given  as  an  acknowledgment  of  goods 
deposited  or  pledged,  as  a  pawn-ticket;  a 
token  or  certiiieate  of  riglii  of  entry  to  a 
place  of  amusement,  &c. ,  or  to  travel  in  a 
railway  or  other  conveyance. 

"  Well  dressed,  well  bred. 
Well  equipaged,  is  ticket  good  enough. 
To  pass  us  re*di!y  through  ev'ry  door.1* 

Cowper  :  Teak,  iii.  M. 

(6)  In  American  politics,  a  printed  list  of 
candidates  for  use  at  an  election  ;  the  names 
of  .1  list  of  candidates  ;  a  set  of  nominations 
for  an  election  :  hence,  the  candidates  or  side 
of  a  particular  party,  the  policy  of  a  particular 
P«rty. 

"To  rote  solidly  the  '  Parnell  ticket."— Daily  Tele- 

fT'l    >l,  Oct.  17,  liii 

T  (I)  Scratched  ticket:  A  ticket  from  which 
the  names  of  one  or  more  candidates  have 
been  crossed  out. 

(2)  Split  ticket :  A  ticket  representing  differ- 
ent divisions  of  a  party  or  containing  candi- 
dates selected  from  two  or  more  parties. 

(3)  Straiglit  ticket :  A  ticket  containing  the 
legu  lar  nominations  of  a  party  without  change. 

(4)  The  ticket:  The  right  or  correct  thing. 

"She's  not  the  ticket,  you  see,"— Thackeray :  Xea- 
coma,  ch.  vii. 

ticket-clerk,  *.    A  booking-clerk. 

ticket-day,  s.  The  day  before  the  settling 
or  paying-day  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  when 
the  names  of  the  actual  purchasers  are  given 
in  by  one  stockbroker  to  another. 

ticket-night,  s.  A  benefit  at  a  theatre 
or  other  place  of  amusement,  the  proceeds  of 


which  aredivided  between  several  beneficiaries, 
each  of  whom  receives  an  amount  equal  in 
value  to  the  number  of  tickets  disposed  of 
by  him,  less  an  equal  share  of  the  incidental 
expenses. 

ticket  of  leave,  s. 

English  Lav>:  A  license  releasing  a  prisoner 
before  the  expiration  of  the  sentence.  The 
system  was  introduced  in  1804  ;  and  the  con- 
ditions imposed  on  convicts  tli us  released  and 
on  persons  under  police  supervision  are  : 

1.  That   they   report    themselves    where    directed 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  liberation. 

2.  That  they  (women  exceptrd)  n-jiort  themrelve* 
every  mouth  to  the  police-station  nearest  their  place 
of  abode. 

5.  That  they  sleep  at  the  address  notified  to  the 
police, 

4.  That  they  get  their  living  by  honest  means  and 
regular  employment. 

6.  That  any  change  of  address  must  be  notified  to 
the  police  within  forty -eight  hours. 

6.  That  they  must  produce  their  licence  when  called 
on  to  do  so  by  a  iwlice  officer. 

The  penalty  for  neglecting  to  comply  with 
these  conditions    is    the    forfeiture    of   the 
licence  or  twelve  months'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour. 
T  Often  used  adjectively,  as  in  the  extract : 

"They  have  found  themselves  outlaws,  n'rtcf-o/- 
leave  men,  or  what  you  will  in  tli.tt  line."— E ughet: 
Tom  Rrovm'i  School  Dual,  pt.  i..  ch.  ix. 

ticket-porter,  s.  A  licensed  porter  who 
wears  a  ticket  or  badge  by  which  he  may  be 
identified. 

ticket  -  writer,  s.  One  who  writes  or 
paints  show-cards,  &c.,  for  shop-windows,  &c. 

tick  -et,  v.t.    [TICKET,  s.] 

1.  To  affix  a  ticket  to;   to  mark  with  a 
ticket :  as,  To  ticket  goods. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  ticket ;  to  book  :  as, 
To  ticket  a  passenger  to  California,    (Amer.) 

tick  et-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Eng.  ticket ; 
-ing.] 

A.  &  'B.  As  pr.  par.  k  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  The  act  or  practice  of  affixing  tickets  to. 

2.  A  periodical  sale  of  ore,  especially  of 
copper  and  It-ad,  in  the  English  mining 
districts.  The  adventurers  and  buyers  meet 
round  a  table,  when  each  of  the  latter  hands 
in  a.  ticket  bearing  an  offer  of  so  much  a  ton, 
and  the  lots  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

ticketing  -  draper,  s.  A  draper  who 
tickets  the  goods  exhibited  in  his  window. 

tick  -mg  (1),  s.    [Eng.  tick  (3),  s.  ;  -ing.] 

Fabric :  A  closely-woven  striped  linen  or 
cotton  cloth,  to  hold  feathers,  husks,  or  other 
filling  for  beds  or  mattresses.  It  is  usually 
twilled. 

"Whether  it  would  not  be  right  if  diapers  were 
made  In  oue  town  or  district— in  others  striped  linen 
or  tickings,  Ac."— Berkeley  :  Querist,  i  522. 

tick' -ing  (2),  s.  [Eng.  tick  (5),  s. ;  -ing.]  The 
marking  produced  by  hairs  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  ground,  but  interspersed 
among  the  fur. 

"  Interspersed  with  a  profusion  of  longer  black 
hairs,  giving  the  appearance  known  as  ticking." — 
field.  March  20,  1886. 

tfe'-kle,  *  tik-el-en,  *  tik  leu,  v.t.  &  i. 
[TICKLE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To   touch   lightly,    causing   a   peculiar 
thrilling  sensation,  which  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  laughter,  and  which,  if  continued 
too  long,  results  in  a  state  of  general  spasm. 

"  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  t  "—.Ihaketp.  : 
Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

2.  To    please   by   slight   gratification ;   to 
gratify  and  amuse  ;  to  cajole,  to  flatter. 

"The  old  captain  was  immensely  tickled  with  the 
idea."— Scribner'i  J/ajatine.  Aug.,  1880,  p.  611. 

*  3.  To  take  or  move  by  touching  lightly. 

"  So,  out  of  the  embers  he  tickled  his  nuts." 

Byrom :  Letter  to  R.  L.,  Etq. 

4.  To  catch,  as  trout,  by  the  process  known 
as  tickling  (q.v.). 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  L  To  feel  titillation. 

*'  He  with  secret  joy  therefore 
Did  tickle  inwardly  in  every  vein," 

Kptnter. 

2.  To  excite  or  produce  the  sensation  of 
titillation. 

"  [The  blood]  rone  OejtUtn  np  and  down  the  veins." 
Shaketp.  :  King  John,  iii.  S. 


*3.  To  itch.     (Udal:  Apoph.  of 
p.  881.) 

tickle  my  fancy,  s. 

Hot.  :  Viola  tricolor. 

»  tic'-kle,  *  tik  el,  a.    [Eng.  tick  (5),  s.,  and 
so  =  easily  moved  by  a  touch.) 

1.  Ticklish,  unstable,  unsteady,  uncertain, 
insecure  ;  liable  to  fall  or  to  be  easily  over- 
thrown ;  precarious.    (North:  Plutarch,  p.  83.) 

2.  Subject  to  change  ;  inconstant,  uncertain. 

"  So  tickle  be  the  terms  of  mortal  state." 

Uprnur:  F.  «.,  111.  IT.  24. 

3.  Ticklish  ;  easily  tickled. 

*  tickle-brain,  s.  One  who  or  that  winch 
tickles  or  pleases  ;  specif.,  a  species  of  strong 
drink. 

"  Peace,  good  pint-pot  ;  peace,  good  tickle-brain.*-* 
Shakes/>.  :  1  Benry  /I'.,  ii.  4. 

*  tickle  -  footed,  a.     Uncertain,  incon- 
stant, slippery. 


tlck'-len-burgh,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Fabric  :  A  coarse,  mixed  linen  fabric. 

tic'-kle  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  tickle,  a.;  -nest.] 
Ticklishness,  uncertainty. 

"  While  fortune  false  (whom  none  erst  feed 
To  stand  with  stay  and  forsweare  'ticklenvu  :> 
Sowseth  vs  in  mire  ot  duitie  brittlenras  ." 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  4M. 

tlC'-kler,  s.     [Eng.  tickl(e)  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  tickles. 

2.  Something  which  amuses  or  tickles  the 
fancy. 

3.  Something  which  puzzles  or  perplexes  ; 
something  difficult  to  answer. 

4.  A  prong  used  by  coopers  to  extract  bungm 
from  casks. 

5.  A  book  or  case  containing  memoranda  of 
notes  or   debts  arranged  in  order  of   their 
maturity.    (Amer.  slang.) 

tfc'-kling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [TICKLE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (Se» 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  tickles. 

2.  The  sensation  produced  by  tickling. 

"  Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tit-Wing." 
Shakesp.  :  Mi.cli  Ado  about  .V.,r  ,,.•;.  ill  I. 

3.  A  method  of  catching  trout.     (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"  Poachers  in  country  places  have  a  rare  time  when 
the  rivers  are  low,  for  they  can  go  out  in  tin.-  da}  time 
and  kill  large  numbers  of  trout  by  '  lick'inif  or  urop- 
iiig,'  or  'grappling,'  whichever  is  tiie  beat  name  to 

five  tliis  procedure.  The  operator  wades  up  a  shallow 
urn,  with  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  pusMiiK  his  n.,nd» 
and  arms  under  all  the  rocks  and  lioies  iu  thr  si<i.  s  ot 
the  beck.  A  fish  is  touched,  and,  gently  'tickling' 
his  tail  underneath,  he  gradually  falls  back  into  your 
hand,  when  he  is  seized  by  the  gills  and  held  in 
safety."—  Field,  July  28,  1887. 

tic'-klish,  a.     [Eng.  ticld(e);  -ish.] 

*  1.  Tottering,  unstable  ;  standing  so  as  to 
be  liable  to  totter  or  fall  at  the  slightest 
touch  ;  easily  moved  or  affected  ;  uncertain. 

"  Did  it  stand  upon  so  Hrk/is'i  and  tottei  ink-  a  foun- 
dation as  some  men's  fancy  hath  placed  ii.  it  »..u!d  b* 
no  wonder  should  it  frequently  va.ry.'—»o"du>:ird: 
Jtat.  en. 

2.  Difficult,  uncertain,  nice,  critical,   pre- 
carious. 

"  Whenever  he  had  In  hand  any  tickluh  l>  :siness."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  April  1,  188& 

3.  Sensible  to  the  feeling  of  tickling  ;  easily 
tickled. 

"  The  palm  .  .  .  i*  not  ticklith,  because  It  in  accosu 
turned  to  be  touched."—  Bacon  :  .Vat.  U,tr.,  |  ;«C. 

tic-klish  ly,  adv.     [Eng.  ticklish;  -ly.)    In 
a  ticklish  manner. 

tic   klish-ness,  s.     [Eng.  ticklish  ;  -ness.} 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ticklish, 
uncertain,  or  unstable. 

2.  Criiicalness;  precariousness  of  state  or 
condition. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ticklish  or 
easily  tickled.    - 

*  tick   tick,  s.     [Fr.  trictrac.]     A  game  at 
tables  ;  a  sort  of  backgammon. 

"  He'll  play  at  faylet  and  ticktack." 
Ben  J  onion  :  Beery  Man  in  Sit  Humour,  ill.  2. 

ti-cor'-e  a,  s.     [The  name  given  in  Guiana  to 
one  8|tecie8,  Ticnrfa  fcetida.] 

Bnt.  :  A  genus  of  Cnsparieae.     Calyx  small, 
five-lobed  ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  long 


fl»Ue,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  ^  kw. 
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tube  and  a  five-cleft  limb  ;  stamens  five  to 
eight,  from  two  to  six  of  them  often  sterile  ; 
•tignia  tive-lotinl,  disk  cup-shaped,  surround- 
ing the  ovary.  Ticorta  jasminiflora  is  a  slirub 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  with  ternat»-,  stalked 
leaves,  the  leaflets  lanceolate,  corolla  while, 
downy,  both  with  pelluciil  dots.  An  infusion 
of  the  leaves  is  drunk  in  Brazil  as  a  remedy 
for  frambsesia,  T.fet/rifuga  has  an  arborescent 
stem  and  contracted  panicles,  with  smaller 
flowers  than  in  the  last.  Its  very  bitter  bark 
is  given  in  Brazil  in  intermittent  fevers. 

tJc  po-lon'-ga,  s.  [Native  name  =  spotted 
snake.] 

Zool.  :  Daboia  nasettii,  Russell's  Viper, 
common  in  the  smith  of  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Burnt. ih.  Length  about  four  feet,  individuals 
from  tlie  hill  country  smaller ;  grayish-brown, 
with  three  series  of  large,  black,  white-edged 
lings,  those  of  the  middle  series  ovate,  the 
outer  circular ;  a  yellow  line  on  each  side  of 
upper  surface  of  head,  both  converging  on 
the  snout ;  rostral  anil  labial  shields  yellow 
irith  brown  margins  ;  belly  uniform  yellowish, 
or  marbled  with  brown  (Giinther).  Fayrer 
notes  that  these  snakes  vary  a  good  deal  in 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  rings  and 
spots,  and  of  the  coloured  patches  on  the 
head.  It  is  very  deadly,  nocturnal  in  its 
haliit.t,  living  on  rats,  mice,  and  frogs. 

ti-CU'  DOS,  *.  jH.    [See  def.  of  compound.! 

tlcunas-polson,  s.  A  poison  used  for 
smearing  arrows  by  the  Ticuuas  and  other 
Indian  tribes  living  near  the  Amazon.  When 
given  to  animals  it  produces  strong  con- 
vulsions lasting  for  hours.  It  probably  con- 
tains picrotoxin,  like  other  poisons  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  it  has  not  been 
accurately  investigated.  Woodman  and  Tidy 
consider  it  identical  with  Curari  (q.v.). 

tld,  a.  [An  ahbrev.  of  A.S.  tidder,  tedre ;  O. 
Fris.  Uulm;  Uut.  t--e-ler  —  tender,  weak.] 
Tender,  soft,  nice.  [TIDBIT.] 

tld  al,  a.  [Eng.  t'«l(f),  s. ;  -al.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  tides  ;  periodically  rising 
and  falling,  or  flowing  and  ebbing,  as  the 
tides. 

"  The  velocity  of  the  tidal  current  .  .  .  Is  from  two 
and  .*  iiaif  to  three  miles  per  hour."— Aratfd:  Chan- 
arf  /.luiidt,  pt  I.,  ch.  L 

till  a  air.  s. 

fhijiinl. :  The  fresh  air  introduced  into  the 
tipper  part  of  the  lungs  by  inspiration,  as 
distinguished  from  the  stationary  air  already 
in  the  lungs.  The  former  contains  more 
oxygen  and  less  carbon  dioxide  than  the  latter. 
The  tidal  air  is  so  called  because  when  it 
becomes  diffused  it  parts  with  some  of  its 
oxygen,  and  takes  some  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  stationary  air. 

tidal  alarm,  *.  An  audible  alarm 
operated  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  It 
is  placed  on  a  spit  or  shoal  to  warn  otf  vessels 
during  fogs,  being  on  a  vessel  or  buoy  moored 
to  the  spot,  or  on  a  post  or  pile  driven  into 
the  sand  or  shingle.  It  may  be  a  bell,  whistle, 
or  trumpet,  rung  or  blown  by  the  impact  of 
the  passing  tidal  current. 

tidal-basin,  ».  A  dock  filled  only  at 
high  tide. 

tidal-boat,  ».  A  steamer  which  plies 
between  tidal  harbours,  and  whose  arrivals 
and  departures  are,  therefore,  regulated  by 
the  time  of  the  tide. 

tidal  bar  boar,  ».  A  harbour  In  which 
tin;  M'le  ebbs  and  flows,  as  distinguished  from 
*  harbour  which  is  kept  at  high  water  by 
ni'Mns  of  docks  with  flood-gates. 

tidal-motor,  *.  An  arrangement  by 
•Which  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  is  utilized 
as  a  source  of  power  to  move  machinery,  Su; 

tidal-river,  ».  A  river  whose  waters 
rise  and  fall  up  to  a  certain  point  in  its  course 
oii'ler  the  influence  of  the  tide-wave. 

tidal-train,  >.  A  railway  train  running 
in  eoniiection  with  a  steamer,  and  whose  time 
Is,  therefore,  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  tide. 

tidal  valve,  s.  A  valve  adapted  to 
allure-ways,  which  opens  to  the  pressure  of 
tli-  land  water  when  the  tide  fallx,  and  closes 
as  the  tide  rises,  to  prevent  tta  flooding  of 
the.  land  by  sea-water. 

tidal-wave,  >.    [TIDP-WAVK.] 


tld  -bit,  s.    [Eng.  (id,  and  bit.]    A  dainty,  a 
titbit  (q.v.). 

"  The  talk  about  the  loot  tidbUt."—Scribneri  Jfaga- 
ant.  Aug..  1S77,  p.  481. 

•tidde,  pret.  ofv.    [TIDE,  v.] 

*  tld -die,  *tid'-der,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  tid; 
.freq.  sutf.  -le,  -er.] 

A.  Trans. :    To  use  or  treat  with  tender- 
ness ;  to  fondle. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  trifle,  to  potter. 

"You    could    tiddle    about    them."— Riehardton  : 
Clariua,  L  322. 

*tid'-djf,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  four  of 
trumps  at  the  game  of  gleek. 

tide,  *  tyde,  *.    [A.S.  tid  —  time,  hour ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  tijd;   Icel.  tidh;  Dan.  &  Sw.  tid; 
O.  H.  Ger.  zii  ;  Ger.  ztit;  Dut  <ij  =  tide.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  L  Time,  season,  hour. 

••  He  hath  than  at  all  tid* 
Of  loue  such  maiier  pride."       Sower:  O.  A.,  L 

2.  The  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
in  the  ocean,  as  seen  on  sea  beaches,  cliffs, 
estuaries,  &c.     When  the  water  rises  to  the 
highest  point  it  is  capable  of  reaching  on  any 
particular  day  it  is  called  high  tide ;  when  it 
sinks  to  the  lowest  possible  ebb.  low  tide  is 
reached.   High  tides  follow  each  other  at  inter- 
vals of  twelve  hours  twenty-five  minutes,  low 
tides  succeed  each  other  at  the  same  interval. 
The  most  potent  cause  in  producing  the  tides 
is  the  action  of  the  moon.     It  is  obvious  that 
by  the  laws  of  gravitation  the   moon  must 
attract  the  water  of  the  ocean  on  the  par- 
ticular side  on  which  it  is  itself  at  the  time, 
and  if  the  earth  were  immovably  fixed,  and 
there  were  no  sun,  this  would  be  all.    But  the 
earth  is  not  fixed,  and  in  addition  to  drawing 
the  water  to  it  from  the  earth  on  one  side 
of  the  globe,  the  moon  draws  the  globe  itself 
away  from  the  water  on  the  other  side,  thus 
making  high   water   at  the   same   time   on 
opposite  sides  of  the  earth.     The  sun  also 
exerts  an  attraction,  but  owing  to  his  enor- 
mous distance  it  is  feebler  than  that  of  the 
moon.     When  the  sun  and  moon  exert  their 
influence  in  one  direction  it  is  the  highest 
tide,  called  a  spring  tide  ;  when  they  counter- 
act   each  other's  attraction   it  is  neap  tide. 
Though  to  an  observer  on  the  land  the  water 
seems  simply  to  alternately  rise  and  fall,  yet 
what  really  take  place  on  the  ocean  at  large  is 
that  the  moon  raises  a  wave,  which  follows 
her  movement,  thus  producing  high  water  suc- 
cessively at  different  places  as  the  earth  turns 
upon  its  axis :   if  the  earth  did  not  revolve, 
tides  would  only  occur  every  fourteen  days. 
The  energy  producing  tides  is  thus  mainly 
that  of  the  earth,  not  of  the  moon  ;  the  store 
of  earthly  energy  is  therefore  reduced  by  the 
tides,  which  act  as  a  break  or  dnig  upon  the 
revolving  globe,  while  the  energy  of  the  moon 
is  increased  by  them.    The  effect  is  to  retard 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  cause  the  moon 
slowly  to  increase  her  distance  from  the  earth. 
Tides  reaching  the  shore  are  affected  by  its 
conformation.     Thus  in  a  nearly  land-loeked 
sea  like  the  Mediterranean  they  are  only  from 
one  to  three  feet.    Far  out  in  the  ocean  they 
have  but  a  small  range  :  thus  at  St.  Helena 
they  are  only  three  feet,  while  in  London  they 
are  eighteen  or  nineteen  feet     The  most  re- 
markable tides  in  the  British  Islands  are  in 
the   Bristol   Channel.     At  Cardiff  there  is  a 
rise  ami  fall  during  spring  tides  of  thirty -seven 
or  thirty-eight  feet,  and  during  neap  tides  of 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  feet ;  the  greatest 
tide,  that  in  the  Bay  of  Kundy,  is  fifty  feet. 

3.  A  state  of  being  at  the  height  or  iu  su- 
perabundance. 

"  I  have  Important  business 
The  tide  whereof  it  now." 

Hkakrlp. :  Trottut  t  Creuida,  T.  L 

•4.  A  flood,  a  rush,  a  torrent. 

"  The  <<<<••  of  knave*. " 
Shakap. :  Timon  of  Atlttnt.  111.  4. 

*  5.  A  stream,  a  flow,  a  current :  as,  a  tide 
of  blood. 

6.  Course  or  tendency  of  causes,  influences, 
or  circumstances ;  regular  course  or  process  ; 
natural  tendency;  course,  current;  some- 
times a  favourable  conjunction  of  causes  or 
influences. 

"  There  is  a  lidt  In  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  it-  fl'-xl.  lends  mi  to  fortune." 
Shak'tp. :  Juliut  Catar.  IT.  8. 

*  7.  A  violent  commotion. 

"  The  it'*"  of  people  onoe  np.  there  want  not  stir- 
ri-'K    wlmU   to   make   them    mon    rough."— Bacon  : 

Henry   VII. 


IL  Mining:  The  period  of  twelve  hour*; 
hence,  to  work  double  tides  —  to  work  night 
and  day. 

*  tide  coach,  s.    A  coach  which  regulate* 
the  hours  of  its  journeys  to  or  from  a  seaport^ 
so  as  to  catch  the  tide. 

"He  took  hU  place  iu  the  tide-coach  from  Rochester." 
—Smollett :  Roderick  Random,  ch.  xxir. 

tide-current,  s.  A  current  in  a  channel 
caused  by  the  alteration  of  the  level  of  the 
water  during  the  passage  of  the  tide-wave. 

tide-day,  s.  The  interval  between  two 
successive  arrivals  at  the  same  place  of  the 
vertex  of  the  tide- wave. 

tide-dial,  s.  A  dial  for  exhibiting  tte 
state  of  the  tide  at  any  time. 

tide-gate,  *  tydc  gate, ». 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  The  lock-gate  of  a  tidal  basin. 
*2.  The  tide- way,  the  stream. 

"  The  streame  or  ti/de-gctte  turned  another  way."— 
Kathe  :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

IL  Naut. :  A  place  where  the  tide  runs  with 
great  velocity. 

tide-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  in  har- 
bours to  measure  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides. 
A  common  form  consists  of  a  graduated  spar, 
twenty-four  feet  long,  and  having  boxes  at 
the  side,  in  which  is  a  float  with  an  elevated 
stem.  The  spar  is  secured  to  a  pier  or  quay,  or  is 
anchored  in  a  frame  and  secured  by  guys.  The 
rod  is  |  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  supported  by 
a  cork  of  three  inches  cube.  The  stem  is  guided 
by  staples  in  the  spar. 

tide-harbor,    s.    A  tidal-harbor  (q.v.). 

*  tide-like,  a.    Flowing  or  coming  in  Uk« 
a  tide. 

"  A  tH'-like  darkness  overwhelm* 
The  fields  that  round  us  lie." 

LunufM-ite:  Blrdu  of  PajUngt. 

tide-lock,  s.  A  lock  situate  between  the 
tide-water  of  a  harbour  or  river  and  an  en- 
closed basin  when  their  levels  vary.  It  has 
two  i>airs  of  gates. 

tide-meter, a.    A  tide-gauge  (q.v.). 
tide  mill,  s. 

1.  A  mill  driven  by  a  wheel  set  in  motion 
by  the  tide. 

2.  A   mill   for   clearing   lands  from  tide- 
water. 

tide-rip,  «.  A  ripple  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  tids 
over  an  uneven  bottom,  or  by  eddies  and  op- 
posing currents.  (Smyth..) 

tide-rode,  a. 

Kaut. :  Applied  to  the  situation  of  a  vessel 
at  anchor  when  she  swings  by  the  force  of  the 
tide. 

tide-table,  s.  A  table  showing  the  time 
of  high-water  at  any  place,  or  at  different 
places,  for  each  day  throughout  the  year. 

tide-waiter,  s.  A  custom-house  officer 
who  watches  the  landing  of  goods  to  securs 
the  payment  of  duties. 

"  From  the  nobleman  who  held  the  white  staff  an* 
the  great  teal,  down  to  the  humblest  <Me-«rritt<-r  aud 
ganger,  what  would  now  lie  exiled  gross  corruption  wa« 
practiwl  without  disguise  and  without  reproach."— 
Jtiicaulay  .•  Hiit.  Kng..  ch.  lit. 

tide-water, ».  Water  affected  by  the  ebo 
and  flow  of  the  tide. 

tide-wave,  tidal-wave.  ». 

Physical  Geog. :  The  wave  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  waves,  one  produced  by  the  attraction 
of  the  sun,  the  other  by  that  of  the  moon. 
The  ocean  tide-wave  is  called  the  primi- 
tive, and  that  of  bays,  estuaries,  tic.,  tlie  de- 
rivative tide  wave.  The  tide  wave  which  pro- 
duces high  water  at  the  several  IMII-IS  of  Great 
Britain,  comes  from  the  Atlantic.  A  small 
portion  of  it  |>asses  up  the  English  Channel, 
through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  turns  north- 
ward, whilst  the  main  portion,  moving  more 
rapidly  in  an  ojien  sea,  washes  the  western 
coast  of  Britain,  and,  passing  the  Orkneys, 
turns  south  between  Scotland  and  Norway, 
sweeping  with  great  velocity  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  former  country.  [BORE,  2.,  *.) 

tide-way,  t.  The  channel  in  which  the 
tide  -"is. 

"In  addition  to  the  many  chance*  from  tl.e  nw 
being  nwiini  In  a  tidr.rniv"- Field,  Aug.  27.  I8S7. 

tide-wheel,  s.     A  wheel  turned  by  the 


boll.  b£y ;  poUt,  j£wl ;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  £enophon,  enlst.    ph  =  f. 
-cioa.    tian  .--  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  -  *t»fin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  alias,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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ebb  and  flow  of  the  title,  and  employed  aa  a 
motor  fur  driving  machinery,  &c. 

tides-man.  & 

1.  A  man   employed  only  during  certain 
states  of  the  tide. 

2.  A  tide-waiter  (q.v.). 

tide,  'tyde,  r.i.  &<.    [A.S.  getidan.} 

A.  Intransitive  : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  happen,  to  betide. 

"  He  hulde  to  hys  game,  tyttr  wat  so  bytyiie." 

Jiobrrt  of  UlvHcetttr,  p.  418. 

2.  Naut.  :  To  work  in  or  out  of  a  river  or 
harbour  by  favour  of  the  tide,  and  anchoring 
when  it  becomes  adverse. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  drive  with  the  stream  or 
tide. 

"  Their  images,  the  relic*  of  tlie  wreck. 
Torn  from  the  naked  poop,  are  titinl  back.* 

Drydeit  :  feriiui,  vi.  ST. 

1  0)  To  tide  on  :  To  last. 

"  These  questions  would  certainly  tide  on  till  next 
year  '—Dukt  of  Buckingham  :  Caurt  uf  William  IV., 
ch.  viL 

(2)  To  tide  over  :  To  surmount  difficulties 
by  means  of  a  succession  of  favourable  inci- 
dents, by  prudent  and  skilful  management, 
or  by  aid  from  another  :  as,  the  difficulty  was 
tided  over;  to  help  over  a  time  of  difficulty 
or  distress. 

"  Decent  artisans,  who  are  in  need  of  help  to  tide 
them  otrr  a  period  of  temporary  distress."—  Daily 
r«<«yr,i/>/t,  Feb.  24,  1836. 

•tid'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  tid(e);  -ed.]    Affected  by 
the  tide  ;  having  a  tide  ;  tidal. 

•tide'  -fiU,  a.   [Eng.  tide;  -JuUf).']  Seasonable. 

"Til    be    resseyne    tidtful    and  lateful    fruyf— 
Jamet  v.  7. 


tide  less,  a.  [Eng.  tide;  -less.]  Having  no 
tide. 

tad  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TIDY,  v.] 

•tid-ife,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  cf.  tidy,  a.]  An 
unidentified  bird  mentioned  by  Chaucer. 

tid'-I-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  tidy,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  a  tidy 
or  neat  manner;  neatly  ;  with  neat  simplicity. 

tid  I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  tidy,  a.  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tidy  ;  neatness  ;  neat 
simplicity. 

•  tid  ing,  *  tid  inge,  s.    [TIDINGS.] 
tid  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TIDE,  v.] 

*  tiding-well,  s.    A  well  that  ebbs  and 
flows,  or  is  supposed  to  ebb  and  flow  with 
the  tide. 

"  There  is  a  tiding-well 
That  dally  ebbs  and  flows." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbim,  s.  SO. 

•tid'-Ing-less,a.  [Eng.  tiding;  -less.]  Having 
no  tidings. 

tid  -ings,  *  tithennde,  s.  pi  [Icel.  tidhindi 
(neut.  pl.)  =  tidings,  news,  from  a  verb  tidlia 
(A.S.  tidan)  =  to  happen,  from  tidh  =  title, 
time  ;  Dan.  tidende  —  tidings,  news  ;  Dut. 
tijding  ;  Ger.  zeitung.]  News,  information, 
intelligence. 

"  And  Joab  said.  Wherefore  wilt  thou  run,  my  sou, 
seeing  that  thou  hast  no  tidings  ready}"—  2  Samuel 
xv.  ii.  22. 

•  tid-ol'-O-gjf,  s.    [A  hybrid  word  from  Eng. 
tide,   with    (ir.   suff.   -ology.]    The    doctrine, 
theory,  or  science  of  the  tides. 

"It  Is  thus,  for  example,  with  the  theory  of  the 
tides.  No  one  doubts  that  tidologii  (as  Dr.  Wuewcll 
proposes  to  call  it)  is  really  a  science.  .  .  .  Tidoloqy, 
therefore,  is  not  yet  an  exact  science  ;  nut  from  any 
in  hereut  incapacity  of  being  so,  but  from  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  with  complete  precision  the  real  deri- 
vative uniformities."—  MiU:  System  of  Logic,  pt  vL, 
ch.  iii.,  {  i. 

tid  y,  *  tid  ie,  *  tyd-ie,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  tide 
=  time;  -y;   Dut.   tijdig  —  timely  ;  Dan.  & 
8w.  tidig  ;  Ger.  zeitig.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Being  in  proper  time  or  season  ;  season- 
able. 

••  If  weather  be  faire  and  tidie,  thy  grain 
Hake  speedilie  carriage,  for  feare  of  a  raine." 

Tuner:  Butbandry  ;  Augutt. 

&.  Hence,  suitable  for  the  occasion  ;  ar- 
ranged in  good  order  ;  neat,  trim  ;  dressed  or 
kept  in  becoming  order  or  neatness. 

"  Whenever  by  yon  barley-mow  I  pass, 
Before  my  eyes  will  trip  the  tidy  lass." 

6ay  :  ShephercCt  tt'eek  ;  Friday,  78. 

3.  Inclined  or  disposed  to  keep  one's  dress 
or  snrroundings  neat  and  well  arranged. 


4.  Considerable ;    pretty   large   or   great. 
(Colloq.) 

"  There  will  probably  be  a  tidy  little  fleet,  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  Mersey  Canoe  Club."— field,  July 
33,  1887. 

5.  In  good  health,  spirits,  or  circumstances  ; 
comfortable,  satisfactory  :  as,  "  How  are  you, 
to-day?"     " Pretty  tidy."    (Slang.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  more  or   less   ornamental   covering, 
usually  of  knitted  or  crochet  work,  for  the 
back  of  a  chair,  the  arms  of  a  sola,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  child's  pinafore.    (Prov.) 

*tid-y,  *tyd-y,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
singing-bird,  identified  by  some  with  the 
golden-crested  wren.  [TIDIFE.] 

tid'-ft  v.t.  &  i.    [TiDY,  o.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  neat  or  tidy ;  to  put 
in  good  order ;  to  arrange  neatly.   (Sometimes 
followed  by  up.) 

"  By  that  hour  the  patient's  room  is  generally  tidied 
up."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  15,  1885. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  arrange,   dispose,  or  put 
things,  as  dress,  furniture,  &c.,  in  neat  or 
proper  order.    (Colloq.) 

tie,  *  tei-en,  *  teigh-en,  *  tey-en,  *  tigh- 
en,  *  tye,  *  ty-en,  v  .t.  &  i.  [TIE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  cord,  rope,  or  band  and 
knot ;  to  bind  with  string  or  the  like. 

"  The  steed  being  tied  unto  a  tree." 

Shakeip. :  Vema  t  Adonit,  263. 

2.  To  knot,  to  knit :  as,  To  tie  a  knot. 

3.  To  unite,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  parted ; 
to  fasten,  to  hold. 

"  The  band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  to- 
gether."— Shakeip.  :  Antony  t  Cleo/mtra,  ii.  6. 

4.  To  bind,  to  unite,  to  confirm. 

"  From  England  sent  on  errand  high, 
The  western  league  more  firm  tu  tie. 

Hcott :  Lord  of  the  Itlel,  ii.  S. 

5.  To  oblige,  to  restrict,  to  restrain,  to  con- 
strain ;  to  limit  or  bind  by  authority  or  moral 
influence. 

"  Where  you  were  tied  in  duty." 

Shaktaj).  :  Winter  t  Tale,  V.  1. 

*  6.  To  connect  together. 

••  This  may  help  us  a  little  to  conceive  of  intellectual 
habits,  and  of  the  tying  together  of  ideas."— Locke: 
Human  Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ixxiii. 

7.  To  make  the  same  score  as ;  to  equal  in 
a  score  or  contest. 

"The  highest  score  ever  made  in  England,  and 
curiously  enough  exactly  tying  the  highest  in  A  us- 
tralia."— Daily  Xewt.  Sept.  20,  1881. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Build. :  To  bind  together  two  bodies  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  timber  or  metal. 

2.  Music :  To  unite,  or  bind,  as  notes,  by  a 
tie.    [TiE,  s.] 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  tie  with  another 
or  others  ;  to  be  exactly  equal  in  a  contest. 
[TiE,  s.,  I.  4.J 

"  In  1876  Earl  de  Grey  and  Mr.  A.  Stewart  Wortley 
tittl  with  22  each."- Field,  July  23, 1887. 

*  IT  1.  To  ride  and  tie :  The  term  used  to 
describe  a  method  of  travelling  formerly  in 
vogue,  when  two  persons  liad  but  one  horse 
between  them.     The  first  rode  a  certain  dis- 
tance previously  agreed  on,  dismounted,  tied 
the   horse    to  a  gate,   and  walked   on  ;   the 
other  man  journeyed  on  foot  till  he  came  to 
the    place    where    the    horse   was    tied    up, 
mounted,  and   rode  on  till   he  overtook  his 
fellow,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  journey. 

2.  To  tie  down  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  fasten,  so  as  to  prevent  from 
rising. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  restrain,  to  confine ;  to  hinder 
from  action. 

3.  To  tie  up : 

(1)  To  confine,  to  restrain ;  to  hinder  from 
motion  or  action. 

"  Death  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me  wail, 
Tiet  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  si>eiik." 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

(2)  To  annex  such  conditions  to,  as  to  a  gift 
or  bequest,  that  it  cannot  be  sold  or  alienated 
from  the  person  or  purpose  to  which  it  is 
designed. 

"The  man  should,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
the  power  to  tie  up  what  he  dies  possessed  of  during 
the  son's  life."— Evening  Standard,  Nov.  12,  1885.  . 

tie,  s.  [A.S.  tige  =  a  tie  ;  tedg,  teah  =  a  rope  ; 
Icel.  taug  —  a  tie,  a  string  ;  tygill  —  a  string. 
From  the  same  root  as  tow,  v.,>and  tug.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fastening,  a  knot;  espec.,  a  km  t  sack 
as  is  made  by  looping  or  binding  with  a  tord, 
ribbon  or  the  like. 

"  A  smart  little  tie  in  his  smart  cravat." 

Ii  irh-nn  :  Ingohliby  Legends ;  The  Execution. 

2.  Something  used  to  tie,  fasten,  knot,  OS 
bind  things  together ;  specif., 

(1)  A  neck-tie. 

(2)  The  knot  or  bunch  of  hair  at  the  back 
of  old-fashioned  wigs ;  the  string  binding  such 
a  knot. 

3.  Something  which  binds  or  unites  morally 
or  legally ;  a  bond ;  an  obligation  legal  or 
moral ;  as,  tlu  tit  of  marriage. 

4.  A  state  of  equality  between  two  OT  more 
competitors  or  opposed  parties,  as  when  two 
candidates  secure  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
rival  marksmen  score  an  equal  number  of 
points,  or  the  like  ;  a  contest  or  competition 
in  which  two  or  more  competitors  are  equally 
successful. 

"There  is  a  tie  lor  the  bronze  medal  with  ninety-fir* 
points."— Evening  Standard,  July  15,  1887. 

5.  A  single  match  between  two  )'layp>s,  in 
a  tournament  or  competition  in  which  >.  vu  ul 
competitors  engage. 

"  Mr.  Dwight  played  well  throughout  t!ie  day,  of 
course  winning  his  tiet."— field,  July  16,  18«. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  A  beam  or  rod  which  secures  parts 
together,  and  is  subjected  to  a  tensile  stiain  : 
as.  a  lie-beam  (q.v.).     It  is  the  opposite  of  a 
strut  or  a  straining-piece,  which  acts  to  keep 
objects  apart,  and  is  subject  to  a  compressing 
force.    An  angle  tie  or  brace  is  a  framing  on 
the  inner  side  of  an  angle,  for  the  purpose  of 
tying  the  work  together. 

2.  Alining:  A  support  for  the  roof,  attached 
to  a  rib. 

3.  Music :  A  curved  line  placed  over  1  BT>  or 
moie  notes  in  the  same  position  on  the  .-t^ve. 
The  tie  is  also  called  a  bind,  and  the  tn;ved 
line,  when  used  over  notes  representing  dif- 
ferent sounds,  is  called  a  slur.     [BiKD.] 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  mooring-bridle. 

(2)  A  lashing. 

5.  Rail.  -  eng. :     A     transverse     sleeper. 
[SLEEPER,  4.] 

T(  To  play  (or  shoot)  off  a  tie  :  To  go  through 
a  second  contest,  match,  or  the  like,  to  de- 
cide a  tie. 

"  Each  .  .  .  has  made  twelve  in  shooting  off  th*  tit." 
—Evening  Standard,  July  15, 1887. 

tie  beam,  s. 

Carp. :  A  horizontal  timber  in  a  framr,  con- 
necting posts,  and  secured  to  them  by  a 
joint,  or  by  mortise,  tenon,  and  pin. 

*  tie-dog,  s.  A  dog  so  fierce  that  he  ha» 
to  be  tied  up  ;  a  bandog. 

tie-rod,  s.  A  rod  acting  as  a  tie  in  a 
truss  or  other  structure. 

tie-strap,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  long  strap  having  a  buckle  and 
chape  at  one  end,  used  as  an  extra  strap  to  a 
bridle  for  tying. 

tie-up,  t.  A  condition,  usually  during  » 
strike,  in  which  the  business  of  a  railroad 
company  or  other  concern  comes  to  a  staiu'still 
for  lack  of  employees. 

He-wall,  s.  A  transverse  wall  in  th» 
hollow  spandril  of  an  arch,  at  right  angles  to 
the  spandril  wall. 

tie-wig,  *  tye- wig,  s. 

1.  A  wig  having  its  curls  or  tail  tied  with  a 
ribbon. 

2.  A  wig  tied  to  the  head. 

tie'-mann-ite,  s.    [After  the  discoverer,  Mr. 
Tiema'iin  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  massive  granular  mineral,  first 
found  at  several  localities  in  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains, but  since  at  several  places  in  the 
United  States.  Hardness,  2'5  ;  sp.gr.  71  to 
7'37  ;  lustre,  metallic ;  colour,  steel  to  blackish 
lead-gray.  Compos.  :  a  selenide  of  mercury. 
Dana  suggests  the  formula  HgSe,  but  points 
out  that  the  analyses  mostly  correspond  with 
HgeSe5,  which  requires  selenium,  24'8,  mer- 
cury, 75'2  =  100. 

tiends,  s.  pL    [TEINDS.] 

tier  (1),  *  teer,  *  tire,  *  tyre,  ».    [Fr.  tire  = 
a  draught,  a  pull,  ...  a  reach,  a  course  or 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  ce  -  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  lew. 
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length  and  continuance  of  course,  from  tirer 
=  to  draw,  to  drag,  to  stretch.  From  the  same 
root  as  tear,  v. ;  Sp.  &  Port  lira  — a,  long 
•trip  of  cloth  ;  I Ul.  tiro  =  a  shoot,  a  tier.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  row,  a  rank  ;  especially 
one  of  two  or  more  rows  or  ranks  placed  oue 
above  the  other. 

"They  bring  nothing  else  but  Jars  of  wine,  and  they 
•tow  one  tier, >n  the  t-.p  of  another  BO  artificially,  that 
we  could  hardly  do  the  like  witlnut  breaking  them." 
—Dampier  :  Voyage*  (an.  1685). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  .Music:   A  row  or  rank  of  pipes  in  an 
organ. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  range  of  fakes  of  a  cable  or  hawser. 
[CABLE-TIER.] 

(.)  A  row  or  rank,  as  of  vessels  alongside  a 
wharf,  or  moored  alongside  each  other  in  a 
stream. 

tier-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cutting  curved 
faces  to  bricks  for  arches  and  round  pillars. 

tier-shot,  s.  Grape-shot  in  regular  tiers 
divided  by  disks. 

ti'-er  (2),  *.    [Eng.  ti(e),  v. ;  -er.] 
L  One  who  or  that  which  ties. 

"  Hymen,  the  tier  of  hearts  already  tied." 

P.  Fletcher :  An  Hymn ;  On  the  liarriayt,  Aa 

2.  A  pinafore  or  tidy.    (Prov.) 

tier 90,  *tyerse,  s.  [Fr.  tiers  (masc.),  tierce 
(fi-in.)  =  third  ;  tiers  =  a  tierce,  a  third  part, 
from  Lat.  tertius  =  third  ;  trcs  =  three.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  liquid  measure,  equal  to  one-third  of 
a  pipe,  or  42  gallons,  equivalent  to  35  im- 
perial gallons;  also  a  cask  containing  42 
gallons ;  a  terce. 

2.  A  ca.sk  of  two  different  sizes,  for  salt 
provisions,  &c.,  the  one  made  to  contain  about 
804  Ibs.,  and  the  other  about  336  Ibs. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cur.ls:   A  sequence  of  three  cards  of  the 
lame  colour.    Called  also  Tierce-nujor. 

••  If  the  younger  hand  hat  carle  6/>i>ie.V  he  can  score 
•eveiiiy-two,  h  .Ming  four  aci'S.  four  tens,  aud  taking 
In  a  tierce  to  a  king.  —Field,  J:ui.  23,  las ;. 

2.  Eccles. :   The  third  hour  of  the  Divine 
Office.     It  consists  of  Psalms,  with  versicles 
and  responses,  a  by  mil,  the  little  chapter,  aud 
a  prayer. 

3.  Fencing:  A  position  in  which  the  wrist 
and  nails  are  turned  downwards,  the  weapon 
of  the  opponent  being  on  the  right  of  the 
fencer.     From  this  position  a  guard,  thrust, 
or  parry  can  be  made,  the  thrust  attacking 
the  up|>er  part  of  the  adversary's  body. 

"  With  10  much  Judgment  play'd  his  part, 
lie  had  him  both  in  tierce  and  quart." 

Somernlle:  FiMel. 

4.  Her. :  A  term  for  the  field  when  divided 
into  three  equal  parts  of  di  He  rent  tinctures. 

5.  Music : 

(1)  A  major  or  minor  third, 

(2)  An  organ-stop  of  the  same  pitch  as  the 
similarly-named  harmonic.    In  modern  orgats 
it  is  generally  incorporated  as  a  rank  of  Ses- 
quialtera  (q.v.),  and   combined  with   other 
harmonies. 

U  Arch  of  the  tierce,  or  third,  point:  An 
arch  consisting  of  two  arc*  of  a  circle  inter- 
secting at  the  top  ;  a  pointed  arch. 

tierce  major,  «.    [TIERCE,  II.  1.] 

tlorco  point,  «.  The  vertex  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle. 

tier'  991,  tior90  let,  s.  [Fr.  tiercelet,  from 
Low  Lat.  tertiolus  =  a  tierce  let,  a  dimin.  from 
Lat.  tertius  =  third.]  A  male  hawk  or  falcon ; 
so  called,  according  to  some,  because  every 
third  hawk  in  a  nest  is  a  male  ;  according  to 
others,  because  the  male  is  a  third  less  than 
the  female. 

•tteV-ge't,  «.    [TIERCE.) 

Poetry :  A  triplet ;  three  lines,  or  three 
lines  rhyming. 

tiers  etat  OH  terz  e  ta ), «.    [Fr.] 

FT.  Hist. :  The  third  estate ;  that  Is,  the 
people  exclusive  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  ; 
the  commonalty.  Previous  to  the  Revolution 
of  1789,  the  nobles  and  clergy  constituted  the 
second  estates. 

tiff,  •'.  [Used  in  several  senses,  all  ultimately 
reducible  to  that  of  a  whiff  or  draught  of 
breath.  ( W edgwood.)] 


1.  A  small  draught  of  liquor  :  liquor. 

"  But  I,  whom  griping  Penury  surrounds,  .  .  . 
With  scanty  ottals,  aud  small  aci.l  tiff, 
(Wretched  repast !)  my  meagre  corpse  sustain." 
J.  PiMift:  Splendid  Shilling. 

2.  A  fit  of  peevishness,  a  pet ;   a  slight 
quarrel  or  altercation. 

"There  had  been  numerous  tiffs  and  quarrels  be- 
tween mother  and  daughter."— Thackeray  :  Shabby 
Genteel  Story,  ch.  i. 

tiff  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [TIFF,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  sip,  to  drink. 

"  He  tiffd  his  punch  and  weut  to  rest" 

Combe:  Dr.  syntax,  L  T. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  in  a  pet. 

'tiff (2),  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  tifer,  atifer  =  ta  deck, 
to  trim,  to  adorn.]  To  deck  out ;  to  dress. 

"  Her  desire  of  tiffing  out  her  mistress  In  a  killing 
•ttire."— Search :  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt  t,  ch.  v. 

;Jfr-an-y,  *  tiff  an  ie,   *  tiff-en-ay,    s. 

[Pro'b.  connected  with  tiff  (2),  v.] 
Fabric:  A  kind  of  thin  silk  gauze. 
"The  invention  of  that  flue  silke,  tifimit,  sarcenet, 
and  cypres,  which  ingiea  1  of  apparell  to  cover  and 
hide,  shew  women  naked  through  them."— P.   Sol- 
land:  Plinie,  bk.  xi,  ch.  xxii. 

tiff '-in,  s.  [See  extract.]  A  word  applied  in 
India  to  a  lunch  or  slight  repast  between 
breakfast  and  dinner. 

"  Tiffin,  now  naturalized  among  Anglo-Indians  in 
the  sense  of  luncheon,  is  tue  north  country  tiffing 
(proiierly,  supping),  eating  or  drinking  out  of  season. 
—(irate,  in  Wed'jwjod  :  Diet.  Eng.  Etymoi. 

•tttr-Isb,  a.  [Eng.  tiff,  s. ;  -ish.}  Inclined 
to  peevishness  ;  petulant. 

tlft,  s.  [TIFF,  s.]  A  fit  of  peevishness  ;  a  tiff, 
a  pet. 

tig,  s.    [A  variant  of  tick  or  tug.] 

1.  A  twitch,  a  tug,  a  pull. 

"  Ower  inouy  maisters.  as  the  puddock  said  to  the 
harrow,  when  every  tooth  gae  her  a  tig."  —  Scott : 
Rob  Una,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  A  children's  game,  in  which  one  pursues 
and    endeavours    to   touch    another ;    if   he 
succeeds,  the  one  touched  becomes  in    his 
turn  the  pursuer  till  he  can  tig  or  touch 
another. 

3.  A  flat  drinking-cup,  of  capacious  size, 
and  generally  with  four  handles,  formerly  used 
for  passing  round  the  table  at  convivial  meet- 
ings. 

tig,  v.t.  [Tio,  s.]  To  twitch;  to  give  a  slight 
stroke  to. 

tige,  ».    [Fr.  =  a  stalk.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  shaft  of  a  column  from  the 
astragal  to  the  capital. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  pin  at  the  base  of  the  breech 
in  the  Thouvenin  system  of  firearms,  for  ex- 
panding the  base  of  the  ball ;  an  anvil  or  sup- 
port for  the  cap  or  primer  in  a  central-tire 
cartridge. 

» tigel,  *  tegele,  *.    [TILE  (IX  «.] 

ti  gel-la,     ti-gel'-lus,     «.      [Mod.   Lat} 

[TlOELLE.] 

tl-gel-late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tigell(a);  Eng. 
suff.  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  short  stalk,  as  the  plumule 
of  a  beau. 

ti  gelle ,  s.    [Fr.,  dimin.  from  tige  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  The  caulicle  or  neck  of  an  ovule. 

ti'-gor,  *ti-gre,  *ty-ger,  *ty-gre,  ». 

[Fr.  tigre,  from  Lat.  tigrem,  accus.  of  tigris; 

Gr.    riypit  (litjria)  —  a  tiger,   from  O.   Pers. 

tighri  =  an  arrow,  from  tiyhra  =  sharp,  ]K>intod, 

whence  Pers.  tir  =  an  arrow,  also  the  river 

Tigris,  from  its  rapidity.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  /.;'.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
2.  Figuratively: 

•  (1)  A  person  of  a  fierce,  bloodthirsty  dis- 
position. 

*  (2)  A    dissolute,    swaggering   dandy ;    a 
rutflinx  blade  ;  a  swaggerer,  a  hector,  a  bully 
a  mohawk.    (Thackeray :  Pendeniiis,  ch.  six.) 

(3)  A  boy  in  livery  whose  special  duty  is  to 
attend  on  his  mn»ter  while  driving  out;  a 
young  male  servant  or  groom.  . 

"  Tiger  Tim  was  clean  of  limb. 
His  bout*  were  poltuhed,  his  Jacket  was  trim.* 
Barham  :  Inynidtby  l^iendt ;  The  Kzemtlon. 

(4)  A  kind  of  growl  or  screech  after  cheer 
ing  :    as,   three  cheers  and  a  tiger.     (Amer. 
CoUoq.) 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Zool. :  Felis  tigris  (*  Tigris  regalis,  Qray)» 
the  largest  aud  most  dangerous  of  the  Felidae, 
exceeding  the  Lion  slightly  in  size  and  far 
surpassing  him  in  destrnetiveness.  It  Is 
purely  Asiatic  in  its  habitat,  but  is  n<>t  by 
any  means  confined  to  the  hot  plains  of  liMia, 
though  there  it  reaches  its  highest  develop- 
ment both  of  size  and  coloration.  It  is  found 
in  the  Himalayas  at  certain  seasons,  at  a  nigh 
altitude,  and  in  1»87  one  was  captured  hear 
Wladiwostock,  in  Siberia,  and  another  hi  the 
Caucasus,  near  the  Black  Sea.  (Nature,  Nov.  10, 
1837.)  It  is  met  with  to  the  eastward  through- 
out Chinese  Tartary,  as  far  north,  it  is  said, 
as  the  island  of  Saghalieu,  where  the  wint-cr 
is  very  severe.  According  to  Fayrer  (Rf-aal 
Tiger  of  Bengal,  p.  30),  Uie  full-grown  ni;.le 
Indian  tiger  is  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  the 
tigress  from  eight  to  ten  feet  from  the  nose  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-two  inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  It  is 
the  only  member  of  the  family  ornament-id 
with  cross  stri|>es  on  the  body— a  scarce  type 
of  coloration  among  mammals.  These  cross 
stripes  help  to  render  the  animal  incon- 
spicuous among  the  reeds  in  which  it  com- 
monly hides  itself,  and  where  it  would  be 
seen  with  comparative  ease  if  marked  with 
spots  or  longitudinal  bands.  The  ground 
colour  of  the  skin  is  rufous  or  tawny  yellow, 
shaded  with  white  on  the  ventral  surface. 
This  is  varied  with  vertical  black  stripes  or 
elongated  ovals  and  brind  lings.  On  the  face 
and  posterior  surface  of  the  ears  the  white 
markings  are  peculiarly  well  developed.  The 
depth  of  the  ground  colour  and  the  intensity 
of  the  black  markings  vary,  according  to  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  animnl.  In  old 
tigers  the  ground  becomes  more  tawny,  of  a 
lighter  shade,  and  the  black  markings  better 
defined.  The  ground  colouring  is  more  dusky 
in  young  animals.  Although  possessed  of 
immense  strength  and  ferocity,  the  tiger 
rarely  at  tacks  an  armed  man,  unless  provoked, 
though  often  carrying  off  women  and  children. 
When  pressed  by  hunger  or  enfeel'led  by  age 
and  incapable  of  dealing  with  larger  prey,  like 
buffaloes,  the  tiger  prowls  round  villages, 
and,  having  once  tasted  human  flesh,  becomes 
a  continued  man-eater  (q.v.).  In  a  Govern- 
ment report  it  is  stated  that  "one  tigress 
caused  the  desertion  of  thirteen  villages,  and 
250  square  miles  of  country  were  thrown  out 
of  cultivation."  The  natives  destroy  tigers 
by  traps,  pitfalls,  spring-guns,  and  poisoned 
arrows,  but  the  orthodox  method  of  keeping 
down  their  numbers  as  pursued  by  Europeans 
is  to  employ  natives  to  beat  the  bush  while 
the  game,  when  started,  is  shot  by  the  sports- 
men seated  on  elephants.  The  spoil  is 
exciting,  but  dangerous  ;  for  a  wounded  tiger 
has  been  known  to  spring  upon  an  elephant 
and  to  inflict  serious  wounds  on  the  driver 
and  occupants  of  the  howdah,  before  it  could 
be  despatched.  When  taken  young  the  Tiger 
is  capable  of  being  tamed.  The  pair  of  adult 
animals  which  were  presented  to  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  of  Ix>ndon  by  the  Guicowar  of 
Baroda,  used  to  be  led  about  by  their  attend- 
ants in  the  streets  of  that  city  ;  and  Sir 
James  Outram  once  possessed  a  male  which 
lived  at  large  in  his  quarters,  and  occasionally 
accompanied  him  in  boat  excursions.  The 
Tiger  was  known  to  the  ancients  ;  frequent 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  both  Greek  and  Liitin 
writers,  and  like  the  Lion,  it  was  habitually 
seen  in  the  Games  of  the  Circus.  No  reference 
is  made  to  it,  however,  in  the  Bible.  The 
Jaguar  (Felis  onca)  is  sometimes  culled  the 
American  Tiger,  and  Felis  macrocelis,  from  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  the  Clouded  Tiger. 

2.  Sugar:  A  tank  having  a  perforate'*  bot- 
tom, through  which  the  molasses  escape. 

tiger-beetles,  «. ;//. 

Entnm. :  The  family  Cicindelidse.     [Cicnr- 

i .  i  .1  \ .  ] 

tiger-bird, «. 

Ornithology: 

1.  Any  species  of  the  genus  Capito ;  specif, 
Capita  caynnus. 

"On  all  the  ripe  fig-tree*  In  the  foreit  you  see  the 
bird  called  the  small  Ttaer-aird.  .  .  .  The  throat  and 
part  of  the  head  are  a  bright  red  ;  the  breast  and  Wily 
have  black  snots  on  a  yellow  ground  ;  the  wings  arc  a 
dark  green.  black,  an, I  while ;  aud  the  rump  aud  tall 
black  aud  green.  —  W attrton :  Wanderinyt ;  Second 
Journey,  ch.  ill. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Tigrisoma 
(q.v.).      (Wtiterton :    Wanderings.      Explan. 
Index  by  J.  G.  Wood.) 


boil,  boy ;  pout.  Jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -  sion  =  aboil ;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -  tious,    eioua  =  slius.     blc,  -die,  4c.  =  bel,  del. 
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tiger-bittern.  *. 

drniik. :  Tigriyoma  tigrinum.  So  called 
because  of  its  reddish  brown  colour,  marked 
with  black,  somewhat  like  a  tiger. 

tiger  cat,  s. 

ZncA. :  A.  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
smaller  felines,  especially  when  the  disposition 
of  the  darker  coloration  of  the  skin  resem- 
bles that  of  the  tiger  (q.v.). 

tiger-cowry,  &.    [TIOER-SHBLL.] 

tiger-flower,  >-. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Tigridia  (q.v.),  so  called 
bscause  the  flowers  are  orange,  yellow,  and 
richly  spotted. 

*  tiger  -  footed,  <*.  Swift  as  a  tiger ; 
moving  in  bounds  ;  hastening  to  seize  one's 
prey. 

"  Thii  Mger-f<xXcd  K»ge." 

Shatap, :  Coriolanui,  iii.  L 

tiger-leap,  s.  A  bound  or  leap  like  that 
Of  a  tiger  on  its  prey. 

"  With  a  tifrr-lrap  half  way 
Now  she  meets  the  coming  prey." 
Wordnrorth :  Kitten  *  tin  Palling  Leavet. 

tiger-lily,  *. 

Bot. :  LUium  tigrinum,  a  fine  lily,  having 
•carlet  spotted  flowers,  whence  it  is  called 
also  the  Ti^er-spotted  Lily.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  American  gar- 
dens. The  bul  bs  are  eaten  in  China  and  J  upan. 

tiger-moth,  *. 

Eniom. :  Aretia  caja,  a  large  fine  moth,  the 
male  with  pectinated  antennae,  the  fore  wings 
in  both  sexes  brown,  with  numerous  irregu- 
larly ramifying  whitish  streaks  and  spots, 
the  hinder  wings  reddish  orange  with  six  or 
seven  blne-bhusk  spots  ;  expansion  of  wings, 
SJ  to  2|  inches.  Larva  black,  with  long  white 
hairs  on  the  back,  reddish-brown  ones  along 
the  sides  and  on  the  anterior  segments  ;  the 
head  and  legs  black.  It  feeds  on  chickweed, 
dock-nettle,  and  various  low  plants.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  in  July  and  August ;  the 
larva  lives  through  the  winter,  and  when  full 
grown  is  about  two  inches  long.  It  spins  a 
loose  hairy  web  in  July,  and  changes  to  a  large 
dark  smooth  chrysalis.  The  Tiger  Moth  is 
common  In  Europe,  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  Garden  Tiger. 

tiger-shark,  *. 

Idilliy. :  SUgostoma  tigrinum,  a  shark  com- 
m«m  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Young  specimens 
are  generally  met  with  close  to  the  shore  ;  but 
the  full-grown  fish,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
long,  frequent  the  open  sea.  The  colour  is  a 
yellowish  brown,  with  black  or  dark-brown 
transverse  bands  or  spots,  whence  the  popular 
name.  Called  also  Zebra-shark. 

tiger-shell,  tiger-cowry,  s, 

Zud. :  Cyprcea  tigris.  The  dark  markings, 
however,  consist  of  dots,  and  not  of  stripes. 

tiger-wolf;  *.    [THYLACINE]. 

tiger -wood,  s.  A  valuable  wood  for 
cabinet-makers,  imported  from  British  Guiana. 
It  is  the  heart-wood  of  idachcerium  Schom- 
burgkii. 

tiger's  foot,  s. 

Bot. :  Ipomcea  pes-tigridis.  The  stem  and 
leaves  are  hairy  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  invo- 
Incrate,  are  small  and  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
purple.  Common  in  India. 

•ti-ger-an'-tJc,  a.  [Eng.  tiger;  -antic,] 
Ravenous  as  a  tiger. 

"  The  meridian  of  your  tigerantio  stomach."— T. 
Brown  :  Workt,  ii.  in. 

*ti'-ger-ine,«.    [Eng.  tiger;  -ine.]    Tigerish. 

ti'-ger-Ish,  o.  [Eng.  tiger;  -ish.]  The  same 
as  TIGRISH  (q.v.). 

ti'-ger-fsm,  s.     [Eng.  tiger;  -ism.]    The 
qualities  or  character  of  a  tiger. 

"  His  lordship  now  placed  his  hat  on  his  head, 
•lightly  on  one  side.  It  was  the  ' tigeritm'  of  a  past 
pericxl.  and  which  he  could  uo  more  abandon  than  he 
eonld  give  ap  the  jaunty  swagger  of  his  walk."— 
Later:  Bramleight  nf  Bithnpi  Folly,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  z 

•ti'-ger-kin,  s.  [Eng.  tiger;  dimin.  snff. 
-kin.]  A  little  tiger;  -hence,  humorously, 
a  cat 

"  Our  domesticated  tigerkin."—Lytton :  Caxtoni,  bk. 
riv..  ch.  a 

tigh  (gh  silent),  s.  [Cf.  Gael.  tigh  =  a,  house. 
A  close  or  inclosure.  (Prov.) 


•  tight  (gh  silent),  pret.  of  v.    [TiE,  «.] 

tight  (gh  silent),  *  thyht,  *  thite,  *  tite,  a. 

&  s.  [Prop,  thight ;  Icel.  thettr  —  tight,  water- 
tight, not  leaking ;  Sw.  tdt  =  close,  tight, 
thick,  hard,  compact ;  tota  =  to  make  tight ; 
ttitua  =  to  become  tight ;  Dan.  tost  =  tight, 
compact,  dense,  water-tight ;  tcette= to  tighten ; 
Ger.  dicht  =  tight ;  Dut.  digt.  Taut  and  tight 
are  doublets.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  parts  or  joints  so  closely 
united  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  fluids ; 
impervious  or  impermeable  to  air,  gas,  water, 
<tc.  (Generally  in  composition  :  as,  nir-tight, 


2.  Having  the  parts  firmly  held  together, 
so  as  not  to  be  easily  or  readily  moved  ;  com- 
pactly or  firmly  built  or  made ;  in  a  sound 
condition. 

"  The  ship  is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigged." 
Shaketp. :  Tempett,  v. 

3.  Tensely  stretched  or  drawn ;  taut ;  not 
slack  :  as,  a  tight  rope. 

4.  Firmly  packed  or  inserted  ;  not  loose ; 
not  easily  moved :  as,  a  stopper  is  tight  in  a 
bottle. 

5.  Fitting  close  to  the  body ;  not  loose. 

"  The  remaining  part  of  their  dress  consists  of  a  pair 
of  tight  trowsers,  or  long  breeches,  of  leather,  reaching 
down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg."— Coo*.'  Third  Voyage, 
bk.  vL,  ch.  vii. 

6.  Well-built,    sinewy,    strong,    muscular. 
(Said  of  persons.)     » 

7.  In  good  health  or  condition. 

"  '  And  how  does  miss  and  madam  do. 
The  little  boy  and  all?' 

4  All  tinht  and  well.' " 

C ouper  :  Yearly  Dittreu. 

*  8.  Neat,  tidy. 

"  While  they  are  among  the  English  they  wear  good 
clo.itln.  and  take  delight  to  go  neat  and  tiyht."— 
Dampier:  foyaget  (an.  1681). 

9.  Parsimonious,    niggardly,    close-fisted. 
(Colloq.  Amer.) 

10.  Produced  by  or  requiring  great  strength 
or  exertion  ;  severe :  as,  a  tight  pull.  (Colloq.) 

11.  Not  easily  obtained  ;  not  to  be  obtained 
on  ordinary  or  easy  terms ;  dear ;  not  cheap. 
(Said  of  money  or  the  money-market.) 

12.  Slightly  intoxicated ;  tipsy,  or  nearly  so. 

"  '  No,  sir,  not  a  bit  tipsy,'  said  Harding,  interpret- 
ing his  glance;  'not  even  what  Mr.  Cutbill  calls 
tight  t '  "—Lever  :  Bramleight  of  Bithop'i  Folly,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  iii. 

B.  As  subst. :  [TIGHTS]. 

tight-rope,  *.  A  tensely  stretched  rope 
on  which  an  acrobat  walks,  and  performs 
other  feats,  at  a  greater  or  less  height  above 
the  ground. 

*  tight  (gh  silent),  v.t.    [TIGHT,  a.]    xo  make 
tight,  to  tighten. 

tight'-en  (gh  silent),  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  tight ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  tight,  to  draw  tighter, 
to  make  more  close  or  strict. 

"  What  reins  were  tightened  in  despair, 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  air.1* 

Scott ;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  6. 

B.  IrUrans. :  To  become  tight  or  tighter ; 
to  become  dearer.     (Often  followed  by  up.) 
(Stock  Exchange  slang.) 

"  Lenders  avoiding  this  class  of  paper  from  a  belief 
that  the  market  will,  as  usual,  '  tighten  up '  towards 
the  end  of  the  year."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  24,  188S. 

tight  en  er,    tight  -ner    (gh    silent),    *. 
[Eng.  tighten;  -er.] 

1.  A  ribbon   or  string  for    tightening  a 
woman's  dress. 

2.  A  hearty  meal.    (Slang.) 

tight  -en-ing    (gh  silent),   pr.  par.   or  a, 
[TIGHTEN.] 

tightening  pulley,  s.  A  pulley  which 
rests  against  the  baud  in  order  to  tighten  it, 
to  increase  its  frictional  adhesion  to  the 
pulleys  over  which  it  runs. 

tight'-er  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  tight;  -er.] 

1.  A  ribbon  or  string  used  to  draw  clothes 
tight. 
*  2.  A  caulker. 

"Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey  were  boatwrights  am 
fighters  of  ships.'—  Urquhurt :  Rabelntt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  zz: 

tight  -ly,  *  tight  Ii  (gh  silent),  adv.    [Eng 

tight;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  tig'it  manner ;  closely ;  not  loosely 

"  Placed  so  tightly,  as  to  squeeze  myself  in  half  my 
natural  dimensions."  —  Knot  ;  Winter  Bveningi 


*  2.  Neatly,  adroitly,  soundly. 

"  He  will  clapper-claw  tu«e  tightly." 

Shakftp. :  Merry  Wioet  of  Windnr.  11. 3. 

*  3.  Closely,  sharply. 

"Noah  kept  them  tight!*  to  work.-—  De  Qu<n«*f. 
Spanish  .Van,  i  I,  p.  2. 

tighf-ne'ss  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  tight;  -neu.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state   of  being   tight  • 
closeness,  imperviousness,  compactness. 

2.  Tautness  :  as,  the  tightness  of  a  string. 

3.  Closeness,  firmness. 

"  The  bones  are  inflexible ;  which  arises  from  th« 
greatness  of  the  number  of  corpuscles  that  compos* 
Ihmn,  and  the  firmness  and  tiyhtnea  of  their  union." 
—  Woodward  :  On  r'oilUt. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  straightened 
or  stringent ;  stringency,  severity,  closeness, 
parsimoniousness. 

5.  The  state  of  being  slightly  intoxicated  ; 
tipsiness. 

*  6.  Capability,  dexterity,  adroitness,  neat* 
ness. 

tights  (gh  silent),  s.  pi.    [TIGHT,  a.] 

1.  Tight  -  fitting  underclothing  worn  by 
actors,  acrobats,  dancers,  or  the  like. 

"  Frozen  iu  their  tights  or  chilled  to  the  bone  in  the 
midst  of  their  caruivalesque  revelry."— Daily  Tele- 
graph,  March  15,  1887. 

*  2.  Small  clothes  ;  breeches. 

"  His  elevated  position  revealing  those  tigMi  and 
gaiters,  which,  had  they  clothed  an  ordinary  man, 
might  have  passed  without  observation."— Uickeat  I 
Pickwick,  ch.  i. 

tig'-lio,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  (croton)  tigl(ium) ;  -ie.J 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  croton-oil. 

tiglic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C5H8O2  =  CH3'CH  :  CKCHsVCOOH. 
Methyl  crotonic  acid.  Found  in  croton-oil, 
and  prepared  synthetically  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  chloride  on  ethylic  eth-metli-oxa- 
late.  It  crystallizes  in  triclinic  prisms,  melts 
at  63°,  and  boils  at  198°. 

ti'-gress,  *  ti-gresse,  «.  [Eng.  tiger;  -«ss.] 
The  female  of  the  tiger. 

"  The  tigreae  oommeth  and  finds  her  nest  and  den 

elliptic."—/1.  Holland  :  f'linit,  bk.  viii.  ch.  zviii. 

ti-grid'-i-a,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Gr. 
ri'ypis  (tigris)  =  a  tiger ;  or  Gr.  riyp'*  (tigris)  = 
a  tiger,  and  eloo?  (etdos)  =  appearance.  Named 
from  its  spotted  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridacese.  Bulbs  from 
Mexico,  with  very  beautiful  but  fugitive 
flowers.  [TIOER-FLOWEK.] 

*  ti'-grine,  a.  [Eng.  tiger;  -ine]  Like  a 
tiger;  tigrish. 

"  The  young  of  the  lion  an  marked  with  faint 
stripes  of  a  tiyrine  character."—  Wood:  Illut.  Nat 
Bitt.,  i.  168. 

*ti'-gris,s.    [Lat]    [TIOEB.] 

Zool. :  A  Linnsean  genus  of  Carnivora  Felina. 
It  was  revived  by  Gray,  in  whose  classification 
the  Tiger  figured  as  Tigris  regalis. 

ti'-grish,n.    [Eng.  tiger;  -ish.] 

1.  Resembling,  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
istic of  a  tiger  ;  tierce,  bloodthirsty. 

"  Let  this  thought  thy  tigrith  courage  pass." 

Sidney  :  Aftroph.  t  Stella. 

*  2.  Swaggering,  bullying. 
"  Nothing  could  be  more  vagrant,  devil -me-carish, 
and,  to  use  the  slang  word,  tigrish,  than  his  whol* 
air."— Lytton:  Jly  Novel,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  zx. 

ti-gri-SO'-ma,  s.  [Lat.  tigris  =  a  tiger,  and 
Gr.  o-wfxo.  (soma)  =  the  body.  Named  from 
the  markings  on  the  plumage.) 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Ardeidffi,  with  four 
species,  from  tropical  America  and  Western 
Africa.  Bill  as  in  Ardea  (q.v.) ;  face,  and 
sometimes  chin,  naked  ;  legs  feathered  almost 
to  the  knees ;  inner  toe  rather  shorter  than 
outer ;  claws  short,  stout,  regularly  curved ; 
anterior  scales  reticulate  or  hexagonal. 

*  tike  (I),  s.    [TICK  (2),  s.] 

tike  (2),  *  tyke,  «.  [Icel.  tik;  Sw.  tGt  =  * 
bitch.] 

1.  A  dog,  a  cur. 

"  Or  bobtail  tike  or  trundle- tail." 

Shakes?. :  Lear,  iii.  •. 

2.  A  Yorkshireman. 

3.  A  vulgar  person,  a  queer  fellow. 

*  tik-el,  a.    [TICKLE,  a.] 

ti  koor',  tik'-ul,  s.    [Bengalee  name.] 

Bot. :  Garcinia  pedunculata,  a  tall  tree,  a 


.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  *£",  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po 
cr,  wore,  wel£  work,  whd,  SOB;  mate,  cub,  care,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Itw. 
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native  of  Rungppor,  Goal  para,  and  Sylhet  in 
India.  The  fruit  is  large,  round,  smooth, 
anil,  when  ripe,  yellow.  The  fleshy  part  ia 
of  a  very  sliarp,  pleasant  taste,  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  cm-Mrs,  and  lor  acidulating 
water ;  if  cut  into  slices  it  will  keep  for  years, 
ami  might  be  used,  in  lieu  of  limes,  on  board 
Bli i p  on  long  voyages.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Report.) 

ttk  or,  s.    [Native  name.] 
Botany,  dc. : 

1.  The  tuliers  of  Curcuma  leucorrhiza,  which 
grow  in  the  forests  of  Bahar  in  India.    They 
are  yellow  inside,  and  often  a  foot  long. 

2.  An  excellent  kind  of  arrowroot  prepared 
from  the  tubers. 

tl' -lefts,  «.    [Native  name.] 

/<iol. :  A  small  insectivorous  mammal,  from 
Malacca  and  Sumatra,  described  by  Sir  Stam- 
ford Baffles  as  Viverra  gymnura,  but  now 
known  as  Gymnwrus  rafflesii.  Externally  it  is 
not  unlike  an  opossum  with  a  lengthened 
muzzle  ;  greater  portion  of  the  body,  upper 
part  of  legs,  root  of  tail,  and  stripe  ever  the 
eye  black,  the  other  parts  white.  It  possesses 
glands  which  secrete  a  substance  with  a 
strong  muaky  smell. 

tll(l),5.      [TILL  (!),«.) 
til  (2),*.      [TlLIA.] 

til  (3),  s.    [See  def.] 

Comm. :  The  name  given  in  the  Canary 
Islands  to  the  wood  of  Oreodaphne  exaltata. 
[OKEODAPHJJE.]  Called  also  Tilwood. 

*  til,  prep.     [TiLL,  prep.] 

tfl'-bur-^,  *  til  burgh,  «.   [From  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  a 
London  coach-buil- 
der,   in  the   early 
part   of  the    nine- 


teenth century.]    A  gig  or  two- wheeled  car- 
riage without  a  top  or  cover. 

til -de,  s.  [Sp.]  The  diacritic  mark  placed 
over  the  letter  n  (sometimes  over  2)  in  Spanish 
to  indicate  that  in  pronunciation  the  follow- 
ing vowel  is  to  be  sounded  as  if  a  y  had  been 
affixed  to  it :  as,  canon,  pronounced  can-yon. 

tile  (1),  *  tyle,  ».  [A  contract,  of  tigel ;  A.8. 
tigele,'  from  Lat.  tegula  —  a  tile,  lit.  =  that 
which  covers,  from  tvjo  =  to  cover.) 

1.  A  kind  of  thin  slab  of  baked  clay,  used 
for  covering  roofs,  jiaving  floors,  lining 
furnaces  or  ovens,  constructing  drains,  &c. 
tiles,  both  flat  and  curved,  were  in  great 
demand  in  Roman  architecture.  Roofs  were 
covered  with  the  flat  and  curved  tiles  alter- 
nating. Tiles  two  feet  square  with  a  foot  at 
each  angle  were  used  to  line  the  thermie,  so 
that  an  air  space  between  them  and  the  wall 
should  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  water  by 
the  latter.  Tiles  are  manufactured  by  a 
similar  process  to  bricks.  Roofing  tiles  are 
of  two  sorts,  plain  tiles  and  pantiles ;  the 
former  are  flat,  and  are  usually  made  g  inch 
in  thick  liens,  10}  inches  long,  61  wide.  They 
weigh  fiom  2  to  2)  pounds  each,  and  expose 
about  one-half  to  the  weather ;  740  tiles  cover 
100  sn|MT(lcial  feet.  They  nre  hung  ujion  the 
lath  )>y  two  oak  pins,  inserted  Into  holes  made 
,  by  the  moulder.  Pantiles,  first  used  in  Flan- 
•  dera,  have  a  wavy  surface,  lapping  under  and 
being  overlapped  by  the  adjacent  tiles  of  the 
same  rank.  They  are  made  14  J  x  loj  ;  ex|mse 
ten  Inches  to  the  weather  :  weigh  from  5  to  5J 
pounds  each  ;  170  cover  100  8upertlrinl  feet. 
Crown,  Ridge,  Hip,  and  Valley  tiles  arc  semi- 
cylindrical,  or  segments  of  cylinders,  used  for 
tiie  purposes  indicated.  Siding-till*  are  used 
as  a  substitute-  for  weather  bowling.  Holes 
•re  made  in  them  when  moulding,  and  they 
are  secured  to  the  lath  by  flat-headed  nails. 
The  gauge  or  exposed  face  is  sometimes  In- 
dented, to  represent  course*  of  brick.  Fine 
mortar  is  introduced  between  them  when  they 
rest  upon  each  other.  Siding-tiles  are  Home- 


times  called  Weather-tiles  and  Mathematical 
tiles ;  these  names  are  derived  from  their  ex- 
posure or  markings.  They  are  variously 
formed,  having  curved  or  crenated  edges,  and 
various  ornaments  either  raised  or  encaustic. 
Dutch  tiles,  for  chimneys,  are  made  of  a 
whitish  earth,  glazed  and  painted  with  various 
figures.  Drain-tiles  are  usually  made  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  and  laid  upon  fiat  tiles  called 
Soles.  Paving-tiles  are  usually  square  and 
thicker  than  those  used  for  rooting.  [EN- 
CAUSTIC.) Galvanized  iron  tiles  have  been  in- 
troduced in  France.  They  are  shaped  like 
pantiles,  so  that  each  laps  upon  its  neighbour 
in  the  course,  and  each  course  laps  upon  the 
one  beneath  it. 

"  The  houses  tan  represented  as  considerable,  being 
built  with  stone  and  timber,  and  covered  with  tilrt, 
•  very  uncommon  fabric  for  these  warm  climates  and 
savage  countries."— Anton:  Voyai/a,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Brass-founding:   The    cover  of  a  brass 
furnace.    Now  made  of  iron,  but  formerly  a 
flat  tile. 

3.  MetaU.  :  A  clay  cover  for  a  melting-pot. 

4.  A  tall  stiff  hat ;  a  tall  silk  hat,  or  one  of 
that  shape.    (Slang.) 

"  And  down  he  cat  without  farther  bidding,  having 
previously  deposited  his  old  white  hat  on  the  landing 
ouUide  the  door.  '  Ta'nt  a  wen  y  good  'un  to  look  at. 
said  S.IMI,  '  bat  it's  au  astouisliiu'  'un  to  wear ;  and 
•fore  the  brim  went,  it  was  a  wery  handsome  Me." — 
Didumi:  Pidarick.  cb.  xii. 

tile  creasing,  s. 

Mason. :  A  row  of  tiles  laid  along  the  top  of 
a  wall,  projecting  beyond  the  face ;  or  each 
face,  if  both  are  exposed.  A  row  of  bricks 
laid  header  fashion  is  laid  above,  iin-1  is  called 
a  cope.  A  double  row  laid  so  as  to  break 
joint  is  double  tile-creasing. 

tile-drain,  «.    A  drain  made  of  tiles. 

tile-earth,  «.  A  strong  clayey  earth ; 
stilf,  stubborn  land.  (Prov.) 

tile-field,  s.  Ground  on  which  tiles  are 
made. 

tile  kiln,  *.  A  form  of  kiln  adapted  to 
burning  tiles. 

tile-ore,  «, 

Min. :  An  earthy  form  of  cuprite  (q.v.),  of 
a  brick-red  or  reddish-brown  colour  ;  usually 
impure  from  admixture  of  earthy  limonite  or 
turgite,  and  other  substances. 

tile-pin,  .1.  A  pin,  usually  of  hard  wood, 
passing  through  a  hole  in  a  tile  into  a  lath, 
&c.,  to  secure  it  to  the  root 

tile-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Geissorhiza ;  a  genus  of  Iridacese, 
with  showy  flowers,  chiefly  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Seven  species  are  cultivated  in 
British  greenhouses. 

tile-stone, «. 

L  Ord.  iMng. :  A  tile. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Geol.  (PI):  Certain  beds  originally  con- 
sidered by  Murchison  to  be  the  base  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  but  afterwards  transferred 
by  him  to  the  highest  part  of  the  Upper 
Silurian.      They  have  been  retained  in  this 
position,  and  are  considered  to  be  the  transi- 
tion beds  from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone.    Salter  proposed  to  call  them 
Ledbury  shales.  They  range  from  Shropshire, 
through    Hereford    and     Radnorshire,    into 
Brecon  and  Carmarthenshire.    Their  fauna  is 
essentially  that  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  rock. 

2.  Petrol. :  A  name  by  which  certain  slates 
which  cleave  along  planes  of  bedding   are 
known.    They  form  roofing  slates. 

tile-tea,  s.  A  kind  of  inferior  tea  pre- 
pared by  stewing  refuse  leaves  with  milk, 
butter,  suit,  and  herbs,  and  solidifying  the 
mixture  by  pressing  into  moulds.  It  is  sold 
at  Kiachta  to  the  Armenians  for  distribution 
through  Western  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus. 
It  is  an  article  of  food  rather  than  a  beverage. 

tile-work,  t.  A  place  where  tiles  are 
made ;  a  tilery. 

tile  (2),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  In  Freemason  and 
other  lodges,  the  door  of  the  lodge.  [TiLE(2),  v.] 

tile  (3),  «.    [TEIL.) 

tile  (l\v.t.    [TiLE(l),».] 

1.  To  cover  with  tiles. 

"  Cinyra,  the  sonne  of  Agrlopa.  defined  Ming  and 
dating  oi  houses  lint."-/'.  UuUand :  flinir,  bk.  vil., 
oh.  Ivi. 

2.  To  cover  ax  with  tiles. 


tile  (2),  v.t.    [TiLE(2),  *.] 

1.  In   Freemasonry,  &c.,  to  guard  iigainst 
the  entry  of  tiie  uninitiated,  by  placing  the 
tiler  at  the  door :  as,  To  tile  a  lodga 

2.  Hence,  fig.,  to  bind  to  keep  secret  what 
is  said  or  done. 

til  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  til(ia);  Lat  fern.  pL 
adj.  sutf.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  tribe  of  Tiliacese  (q.v.X 
Corolla  none,  or  the  petals  entire ;  anthers 
opening  longitudinally.  Families,  Sloanidte 
and  (Jrrwi.hu. 

tfl'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  tiUf)  (1),  v. ;  -er.}  A  man 
whose  occupation  is  to  tile  houses,  &c. 

tfl'-er  (2).  tyl'-er,  s.  [Eng.  til(e)  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 
In  Freemasonry,  &c.,  the  keeper  of  the  doot 
of  a  lodge. 

til'-er-ft  *.  [Eng.  tile  (1),  s. ;  -ry.]  A  place 
where  tiles  are  made  ;  tile-works. 

»  tile  shard,  s.  [Eng.  tile  (1),  s.,  and  shard.] 
A  piece  of  broken  tile. 

"  The  Oreekes  after  they  have  well  rammed  a  floor* 
which  they  ineane  to  pave,  lay  tlierupou  a  pavement 
of  rubbish,  or  else  broken  tUahardt."— P.  Holland  ; 
Plinie.  bk.  xxxvL,  ch.  XXT. 

tfl    gt,  S.      [TEIL.J 

Til  gate,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  Tilgate  Forest  in  Sussex 

Tilgate  beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Calciferous  sandstones,  alternating 
with  friable  and  conglomerate  grits,  resting 
on  blue  clay,  the  whole  constituting  part  of 
the  Middle  Wealden  or  Hastings  Sand 
group.  They  are  developed  in  Tilgate  Forest. 

tiX-i  -a,  t.    [Lat  =  the  lime  tree.] 

Bot. :  Lime  or  Linden  tree ;  the  typical 
genus  of  Tiliaeeie  (q.v.).  Sepals  five,  petals 
five,  often  with  a  scale  at  the  base.  Style 
simple,  stigma  five-toothed,  ovary  five-celled, 
each  cell  with  two  ovules ;  fruit  globose, 
indehiscent,  one-celled,  one  or  two  seeded. 
Known  species  eight,  from  the  north  tem- 
perate zone.  The  American  Lime  or  Linden 
(TUia  americana,  or  glabra)  abounds  on  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, and  elsewhere. 
It  is  replaced  by  other  species  in  the  south  and 
west.  It  is  commonly  called  Bass  wood,  and  is 
a  handsome  tree,  with  larger  leaves  than  T. 
europcea,  the  European  Lime.  The  latter  is,  in 
common  witli  the  American  Lime, often-planted 
as  a  shade  tree. 

tfl-r  a  ce  as,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  «H(a)  (q.v.); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Lindenblooms  ;  an  order  of  Hypogy- 
nous  Exogens,  alliance  Malvales.  Trees, 
shrubs,  rarely  herbs.  Leaves  simple,  stipu- 
late, toothed,  alternate.  Flowers  axillary; 
sepals  four  or  five,  distinct  or  united  ;  aestiva- 
tion valvate ;  petals  four  or  five  ;  stamens 
generally  indefinite  in  number ;  style  one ; 
stigmas  as  many  as  the  carpels,  of  which  the 
ovary  has  from  two  to  ten  ;  ovules  varying  in 
number ;  fruit  dry  or  prickly,  sometimes 
winged,  with  several  cells,  or  with  only  one  ; 
seeds  one  or  many.  Chiefly  from  the  Tropics. 
Tribes  Tileoe  and  Elseocar|.ese  ;  genera  thirty- 
five,  species  350  (Limlley) ;  genera  forty, 
species  330  (Hooker). 

til -Ing,  s.    [TILE  (!),».] 

1.  The  operation  of  covering  a  roof,  &C., 
with  tiles. 

2.  Tiles  on  a  roof ;  tiles  generally. 


tilk  -er-i-dite,  s.    [After  Tilkerode,  Hart*, 
where  first  found  ;  sun*,  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  clausthalite  (a.v.),  differ- 
in  the  proportions  of  selenium  and  lead,  and 
containing  over  3  per  cent,  of  cobalt.  Occurs 
with  other  selenium  compounds. 

till  (1),   8.      [TEEL.] 

till  (2),  "tyll,*.    [TILL  (!),«.] 

1.  A  drawer. 

2.  A  money-box  in  a  shop,  warehouse,  Ac. ; 
a  dish-drawer,  as  in  a  shop,  counter,  or  the 
like  ;  a  money-drawer  in  a  counter  or  desk. 

"  No  shopkeeper's  till  or  stock  could  be  mle.'—Mao- 
autan :  Mitt.  Kng..  ch.  six. 

till  (3),  *.    [An  abbreviation  of  Until.  (Prior).'} 
Bot. :  Ervum  Lent. 


boil,  bo?;  pout,  j6wl;  cat,  (ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -Uan  =  shan.   -tion,  -«lon  =  shun;  -flon,  -sion  -  zliun.   -clous,  -tioua,  -gloua  =  shoo,   -ble,  -die,  £c.  =  b?!,  del. 
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tiU-tilt 


t)0l  (i),  i.     [Scotch  =  a  cold,  unproductive 
day.) 

GtoL  :  The  Lower  Boulder  clay  ;  a  stiff, 
•tony,  unstratitled  clay  produced  by  the 
bottom  moraine  of  a  great  ice  sheet.  It  is 
found  largely  iu  all  regions  of  extended  glacial 
action,  and  has  been  traced  over  vast  regions 
of  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada. 
Till  varies  iu  thickness  from  a  few  feet  to 
20  or  30  yards,  being  usually  thickest  upon 
low-lying  regions,  and  thinning  out  on  elevated 
tracts.  Stones  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  are 
disseminated  through  it,  some  of  them  several 
tons  iu  weight.  Boulder  clay  is  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  glacial  action,  produced  by  the 
bottom  moraines  of  extinct  glaciers. 

till,  *  til,  •  tille,  *  tyl,  *  tyll,  *  tyle,  prep. 
Ucel.  til  =  till,  to  ;  Dan.  til;  Sw.  till.] 

1.  To.  (In  this  sense  still  commonly  used 
in  Scotland  and  parts  of  England  and  Ireland.) 

M  Thei  fled  out  of  Wales  away  lille  Ireland." 

Robert  «'<•  Untune,  p.  S. 

*  2.  To,  unto  ;  up  to  ;  as  far  as. 

"How  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I 
•ogive  him  ?  Till  seven  timeat"—  Matthew  xvili.  21. 

3.  To  the  time  of  ;  until. 

"  Till  the  break  of  day." 
Shaketf.  :  M  iatummer  Jiiyhft  Dream,  lit  1 

4.  Used    before   verbs    and    sentences,   to 
denote  to  the  time  or  point  expressed  in  the 
sentence  or  clause  following.    (An  ellipse  for 
till  the  time  when.) 

"Stay  there  till  I  come  to  thee." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errort,  i.  1. 

5  *(1)  Till  into:  Till  ;  up  to. 

"I  with  all  good  conscience  haue  lyned  bifore  God 
HI  into  this  dai.'—  WycUffe  :  Dedit  xxiii. 

(2)  Till  now  :  Up  to  the  present  time. 

(3)  Till  then  :  Up  to  that  time. 
•(4)  Til  to:  Until. 


•tittl  (1),  »  tille,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  tyllan  (?)  ; 
Dut.  tillen  =  to  lift  up;  Low  Ger.  tiUen  =  to 
lift,  move  from  its  place  ;  Sw.  dial,  tille.} 

A.  Trans.  :  To  draw. 

14  The  world  ...  tyl  hym  drawee 
And  fillet.'         Pricke  of  Conscience,  1,181 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  lead. 

"  From  Douere  in  to  Chestre  tilleth  Watling  strete.* 
Robert  of  Gloucester  ,  p.  8. 

tni(2),  *til-ie,  »tul-i  en,  'tyll,  v.t.  &  t. 
[A.S.  tilian,  teolian  =  to  lalx>ur,  to  strive  after, 
to  till  land,  from  til  =good,  excellent,  profit- 
able; cogn.  with  Dut.  telen  =  to  breed,  to  till, 
to  cultivate  ;  Ger.  zielen  —  to  aim  at,  from  ziel; 
O.  H.  Ger.  ztt  =  an  aim,  a  mark.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  plough  and  prepare  for  seed,  and  to 
dress  the  crops  of  ;  to  cultivate. 

"  The  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of 
Xden  to  fill  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken."  — 
ftoneti*  iii.  23. 

*  2,  To  procure,  to  prepare,  to  set. 

"  He  cannot  pipe  nor  sing, 
Nor  neatly  dress  a  spring, 
Nor  knows  a  trap  nor  snare  to  till." 

Browne  :  Shephenrdt  Pipe.  Eel.  it 

B.  Tntrans.  :  To  practise  agriculture  ;  to 
cultivate  the  land. 

"They  must  purvey  for  their  own  food,  and  either 
MR  or  famish."—  Rp.  Hall  :  Invit'M*  World,  bk.  i.,  i  8. 

f  tni'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  till  (2),  v.  ;  -afife.]   Cap- 

able of  l>eing  tilled  ;  fit  for  the  plough  ;  arable. 

"This  calculation,  however,  is  based  upon  an  even 

distribution  of  the  lilliMe  land,  according  to  the  loca- 

tion of  the  population,  but  the  rei>ort  shows  that  the 

tillable  laud  is  very  unevenly  distributed.  "—Century 

Magazine,  Jane,  1883.  p.  314. 

tfl  Ise  a,  *.  [Named  after  Tilli,  an  Italian 
botanist  (1655-1740).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Crassuleae.  Calyx  three 
or  four  parted  or  lobed  ;  petals  three  to  five. 
generally  distinct,  acuminate.  Styles  short, 
carpels  three  to  five,  ovules  one  or  more, 
follicles  few  or  many  seeded,  constricted  in 
the  middle.  Known  species  twenty,  distri- 
bution world-wide.  T.  simplex  occurs  on 
muddy  river  banks  from  Nantucket  to  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  It  bears  a  greenish  white 
flower.  T.  mutcota,  the  Mossy  Tilla»a,  is  a 
small  British  plant,  growing  on  moist  barren 
Bau>ly  heaths.  It  is  a  succulent  plant,  less  than 
two  inches  high,  with  very  small  white  or 
rose-tipped  flowers. 

HIV  age  (age  as  ig),  *  tyll-age,  s.     [Eng. 
till  (2),  v.  ;  -age.] 
1.  The  operation,  practice,  art,  or  occupa- 


tion of  tilling,  or  preparing  land  for  crops, 
keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds  which 
might  hinder  the  growth  of  the  crops,  and 
dressing  the.  crops  ;  cultivation,  agriculture, 
culture,  husbandry.  It  includes  the  opera- 
tions of  111, muring,  ploughing,  harrowing, 
rolling,  &c. 

"The  instruments  and  tools  for  tillage  and  hus- 
bandry."—/1. Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  111. 

2.  A  place  tilled  or  cultivated. 

til  land  si  a,  s.  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after 
a  professor  at  Abo,  who,  encountering  a  storm 
at  sea,  vowed  never  again  to  travel  by  water, 
and  exchanged  his  original  name  for  Tillands 
=  on  or  by  laud.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Bromeliaceae.  Calyx  per- 
sistent, divided  into  three  oblong  segments, 
lanceolate  at  the  tip  ;  corolla  tubular,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  also  divided  into  three  seg- 
ments ;  stamens  six,  with  short  filaments ; 
ovary  superior  ;  stigma  obtuse,  trilid  ;  fruit  a 
capsule,  having  three  cells  with  several  seeds, 
each  supported  by  a  long  stalk  of  aggregate 
fibres,  which  at  last  becomes  a  feathery  wing. 
Known  species  about  thirty.  Tillands  in  us- 
neoides  hangs  down  from  the  trees  in  the  South- 
ern States  like  long,  dry  beards.  It  is  used  for 
stuffing  birds  and  in  the  preparation  of  an 
ointment  used  against  haemorrhoids.  T.  utri- 
culata,  the  Wild  Pine  of  Jamaica,  is  another 
parasite.  The  stem  is  three  or  four  feet,  and 
the  leaves  three  feet  long,  with  expanded 
bases,  which  retain  any  rain  falling  upon 
them ;  the  bases  then  swell  and  form  a  bottle, 
contracted  at  the  neck,  and  holding  about  a 
quart  of  water,  of  which  animals  and  travel- 
lers make  use  during  drought.  T.  monostachya, 
the  Single-spiked  Tillandsia,  also  has  reser- 
voirs of  water. 

tHr-er  (1),  *til-i-er,  *tyl-i-er,  s.    [Eng. 

till  (2),  v. ;  -tr.]  One  who  tills  or  cultivates 
land ;  a  husbandman,  a  farmer. 

"  The  lofty  site,  by  Nature  framed,  to  tempt. 
Amid  a  wikleiness  of  rocks  and  stones, 
The  tiller't  hand." 

tt'onltworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  T. 

tfll'-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  till  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  One  who  draws. 

*  2.  A  till,  a  money-drawer ;  a  drawer  of 
any  kind. 

"  Search  her  cabinet,  and  thou  ah.ilt  find 
Each  tiller  there  with  love  epistles  liu'd." 

Dryden :  Juvenal,  Iv.  384. 

3.  The  handle  of  a  spade.     (Prov.) 

4.  A  transverse  handle  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  pit  saw. 

5.  The  handle  of  a  cross-bow. 
*6.  A  cross-bow. 

IL   Naut. :   The  lever  on  the  head   o/  a 
rudder,  by  which  the  latter  is  turned. 
"  Taking  each  by  the  hand,  as  if  he  was  grasping  a 
Into  the  boat  he  sprang."  [tiller, 

Longfellow:  Jiilet  Standith,  v. 

tiller-chain,  s. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  chains  leading  from  the 
tiller-head  round  the  barrel  of  the  wheel,  by 
which  the  vessel  is  steered. 

tiller-bead,  s. 

Naut. :  The  extremity  of  the  tiller,  to  which 
the  tiller-rope  or  chain  is  attached. 

tiller-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  connecting  the  head  of  the 
tiller  with  the  drum  of  the  steering-wheel. 

tiller-wheel,  s.  More  properly  termed 
steering-wheel,  as  it  does  not  always  act  upon 
the  rudder  through  the  intervention  of  a  tiller, 
which  is  a  bar  or  lever  projecting  from  the 
rudder-head  or  rudder-post.  Sometimes  called 
a  Pilot-wheel. 

tfll'-er(3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  shoot 
of  a  plant  springing  from  the  root  or  bottom 
of  the  original  stalk  ;  applied  also  to  a  sapling 
or  sucker. 

"This  they  usually  make  of  a  curved  titter."— 
Evelyn :  Sy/oa.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv.,  }  29. 

tidr-er,  v.i.  [TILLER  (3),  s.]  To  put  forth 
new  shoots  from  the  root  or  round  the  bottom 
of  the  original  stalk. 

"The  wheat  plaiit  very  much  dislikes  root  crowding, 
and  the  object  should  be  to  ensure  autumn  tilleriny, 
after  which  thick,  heavy,  spear-like  stalks  usually 
become  tlevel<»i>e<i  in  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer." 
—Daily  T*le0r<l/ih.  Oct.  18,  1886. 

*tll' -let,  s.    (TiLET.)    The  linden-tree. 

"The  thin  barks  of  the  Linden  or  Tillet  tree."— P. 
BoUand:  PHnie.  bk.  xix..  ch.  ii. 


til  le  -ti  a  (ti  as  shl),  «.  [Named  aftet 
Tillet,  a  Frenchman,  who  wrote  on  the  diseases 
of  wheat] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Coniomycetous  Fu.igals. 
Spores  perfectly  globose,  with  a  cellular  outer 
coat.  Tilletia  caries  constitutes  Bunt  (q.v.). 

tfll'-ey,  s.    [TILLY.] 

til  II  doe,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  till(us) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Serricornes.  Two  at 
least  of  the  palpi  advanced  and  terminating  in 
a  knob ;  antennae  various  ;  body  usually  al- 
most cylindrical,  with  the  head  and  thorax 
narrower  than  the  abdomen.  Chief  genera, 
Tillus  and  Clerus.  Called  by  Latreille  Clerii. 

tlT-lie-wal-lie,  s.    [TILLYFALLY.] 

"till  man,  *tyll-man,  s.  [Eng.  till  (2),  v., 
and  man.]  One  who  tills  the  earth  ;  a  hus- 
bandman. 

"  Good  shepherd,  good  tillman,  good  Jack  and  gooi!  Gill 
Makes  husband  and  huswife  their  coffers  to  fill." 
Taster :  Uittbaiidry. 

til  lo- don  ti- a  (ti  as  shi),  s.  pi.  [G r.  •>  I'A.\*> 
(tillo)  =  to  pluck,  to  tear,  and  oSoiij  (odous), 
genit.  o^di/Tos  (odontos)  —  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.  :  A  group  of  fossil  Mammals 
founded  by  Marsh  on  remains  from  the  Middle 
and  Lower  Eocene  of  North  America.  They 
seem  to  combine  the  characters  of  the  Ungu- 
lata,  Rodentia,  and  Carnivora. 

til-lot,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  A  bale  or 
bundle.  (Simmonds.) 

til  -  lo  -  they- 1  -  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tillo- 
ther(mm) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idee.] 

Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Tillodontia,  having 
molar  teeth  with  distinct  roots. 

til-lo-theV-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  TI'AACO  (tillo)  =  to 
pluck,  and  Qnpiov  (tlierion)  =  a  wild  beast.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Tillodontia  (q.v.). 
The  skull  was  like  that  of  the  Ursidse,  the 
molars  were  like  those  of  the  Ungiilatn,  and 
the  large  incisors  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Rodentia.  The  skeleton  resembled  tl.at  of 
the  Carnivora,  hut  the  feet  were  plantigrade, 
each  with  five  digits,  all  armed  with  long, 
pointed  claws. 

til'-low,  v.i.    [TILLER,  v.] 

til  lus,  s.    [Gr.  TiAA<o  (tillo)  =  to  pluck.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Till  idee.  An- 
tenna1 gradually  enlarging  towards  the  apex, 
all  the  palpi  terminating  in  a  securiform  joint. 
British  species  three  or  more. 

tfl'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  till  (4),  s. ;  -y.}  Having  the 
character  of  till  or  clayey  earth. 

"The  soil  of  the  parish  of  Holy  wood  is  of  four  dif- 
ferent kinds;  one  ut  which  is  a  deep  strung  loam,  in- 
terspersed with  stones,  upon  a  tilly  bed."— Sinclair  ; 
Scotland. 

til'-ly,  s.    [Etyrn.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  The  seed  of  Croton  Pavana.  It  is 
used  in  India  as  a  purgative. 

tal'-ly-f&l-ly,  til-ly-vSl-ly,  inter}.  [A 
word  of  no  derivation.]  AP  interjection  or 
exclamation  used  when  anything  said  was  re- 
jected as  trifling  or  impertinent. 

"Am  not  I  consantf  uineous  ?  am  not  I  of  her  blood  r" 
TUlyoally,  Lady  i "— Hhakeip. :  Twelfth  Jfight,  ii.  S. 

tll-ma-tiir'-a,  s.  [Or.  T&HO.  (tilma),  genit. 
Ti'V<rro?  (tilmatos)  —  anything  pulled  out  or 
shredded,  and  oupa.  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Ornith.  :  Sparkling-tails ;  a  genus  of  Tro- 
chilidse,  with  one  species,  Tilmatura  ditponti, 
from  Guatemala.  Wings  rather  sliort  and 
somewhat  sickle-shaped ;  tail  feathers  pointed, 
the  outermost  narrow  towards  the  tip,  which 
is  curved  inwards. 

til'  -mils,  s.  [Gr.  TiA/u<k  (tilmns)  =  a  plucking 
or  tearing,  especially  of  the  hair.] 

Pathol. :  A  picking  of  the  bedclothes, 
through  cerebral  excitement,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  any  serious  disease.  It  is  a  very 
unfavourable  symptom. 

tilt  (1),  *teld,  * telt,  * telte,  s.    [AS.  uid, 

getfJd  =  a  tent ;  teldan  =  to  cover  ;  cogn.  with 

O.  Dnt.  telde  =  n  tent;  Icel.  tjald;  Dan.  telt; 

Sw.  talt;  Ger.  zelt.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tent ;  a  covering  overhead 

"  But  the  rain  made  an  ass 
Of  tilt  and  canvass." 

flenhum :  To  Sir  John  .Mennit. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ee  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  kw. 


tilt— timber 
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n.  Technically: 

1.  Vehicles: 

(1)  A  waggon-cover,  usually  of  canvas  on 
wooden  bows. 

(2)  The  temporary  cover  for  an  artillery- 
earriage. 

2.  Naut. :  An  awning  over  the  stern  sheets  of 
an  open  boat,  supported  by  stanchions  on  the 
gunwale. 

"  A  sail  .  .  .  was  taken  down  and  converted  into  an 
•wiling  or  tilt."— Cool: :  Pint  Vu^ajt,  bk.  i,  ch.  vii. 

tilt-boat,  *  tilt  bo te,  t.    A  boat  having 

•  cover  or  tilt  of  canvas  or  other  cloth. 

"  For  joyfully  he  left  the  shore. 
And  lu  a  tilt-b-xit  home  returu'd." 

Cooper:  Ver-Yert,  Iv. 

tilt-bonnet,  s.  A  bonnet  of  some  cotton 
material,  having  somewhat  the  form  of  a  tilt ; 

•  sun-bonnet. 

"The  nymphs  wear  calico  bonnets,  and  on  their 
beads,  instead  of  airlands,  have  Ult-bonnett  covered 
with  n;uikeeu."—Athenaum,  March  4,  1M1 

tilt-roof,  s.  A  round-topped  roof,  shaped 
like  a  tilt  or  waggon-cover. 

tilt  (2),*.    [TILT,  v.] 

1,  Ordinary  Language: 
»  1.  A  thrust 

"  His  majesty  seldom  dismissed  the  foreigner  till 
be  had  entertained  liim  with  tlie  slaughter  of  two  or 
three  uf  his  liege  subjects,  whom  he  very  dexterously 
put  to  death  with  the  till  of  hia  la.uce."—AMuon: 
freelujldcr. 

2.  A   military   exercise   on  horseback,   in 
which  the  combatants  attacked  each  other 
with   lances;    henje,   a  sharp,   brief   combat, 
Terbal  or  otherwise  ;  a  lively  debate  or  parlia- 
mentary quarrel. 

8.  A  tilt-hammer  (q.v.). 

4.  Inclination  forward:  as,  the  tilt  of  a 
cask. 

IL  Geol. :  An  upheaval  of  the  strata  to  a 
high  angle  of  elevation  ;  the  strata  thus  up- 
heaved. 

H  Full  tilt :  With  full  force  directly  against 
anything. 

••  The  l«ut  cnmn/uU-tilt  at  the  canoe."— Dami-ier : 

Voyi'j'-t  (ail.  167',). 

tilt-hammer,  s.  A  large  hammer  worked 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  used  princi- 
pally in  compacting  the  balls  of  iron  as  they 
come  from  the  pnddling-fiirnace,  and  driving 
out  the  dross  with  which  the  iron  is  asso- 
ciated when  in  the  form  of  pig,  and  some  of 
which  is  removed  by  the  reverlierating  flames 
of  the  furnace.  It  is  also  used  in  heavy 
forging.  The  ordinary  tilt-hammer  has  a 
east-iron  helve  a,  supported  at  the  end  b  on 
plumiiier-blocks,  flxed  upon  wooden  UMIIIS  to 
•aae  the  jar.  The  head  c,  of  wrought-iron 


TILT-HAMMER. 


faced  with  steel,  passes  through  an  eye  In  the 
helve,  and  is  secured  by  a  key.  The  base  of 
the  anvil  is  of  cast-iron,  and  the  pane  d  of 
wrought-iron,  faced  with  steel.  The  head  is 
raided  by  a  series  of  cams  ujmn  a  cast-iron 
collar  e,  called  the  cam-ring  bag,  flxed  on  the 
•haft  /,  which  is  provided  with  a  heavy  fly- 
wheel. The  hammer  has  usually  a  drop  of  16 
to  24  inches,  and  strikes  75  to  100  blows  per 
minute.  When  not  in  use  it  is  propped  up  by 
the  support  g.  The  power  is  applied  ami  re- 
gulated by  the  use  of  a  foot-treadle  running 
around  the  bed  of  the  hammer  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  operator  can  stand  in  front 
or  on  either  side. 

tilt-mill,  5.     A   building   where  a  tilt- 
hammer  is  used. 

tilt  Steel,  «.     Forged  or  hammered  steel. 

tilt  yard, «.    A  place  for  tilting ;  lists  for 
ttlting. 

"  Sir  Artiyale  into  the  tiH.<tard  came ." 

fil-eni-rr:  f.  If.,  V.  ill.  10. 


tilt,  *  tylte,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  tealt  =  unsteady, 
tottering  ;  tyltan  =  to  totter  ;  cog.  with  I  eel. 
tiilta  =  to  amble  as  a  horse  ;  Sw.  tulta  =  to 
waddle  ;  Ger.  zelt  =  an  ambling  pace  ;  zeiter  = 
a  palfrey.) 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  totter,  to  fall. 

"  This  ilk  toun  schal  tyltt  to  grnnnde." 

Altit.  Potmt.  ML 

*  2.  To  toss  about,  to  ride  or  float 

"  The  floating  vessel  .  .  . 
Rode  tilting  o'er  the  waves." 

Milton  •  P.  I.,  xL  747. 

3.  To  run  or  ride  and  thrust  with  a  lance  ; 
to  joust,  as  in  a  tournament. 

4.  To  light  ;  to  thrust  in  general. 

"  Swords  out  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast" 

Shakes?.  :  Othello.  ii  S. 

5.  To  lean  or  be  inclined  forward  ;  to  rise 
or  fall  into  a  slanting  position  ;  to  fall  as  on 
one  side.    (Frequently  with  up.) 

"  As  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  kept  from  tilting  for- 
wards  by  the  muscles  of  the  back,  so  from  falling 
backward  by  those  of  the  belly."—  drew:  Cvtmoloyia. 

B.  Trannitive  : 

*  1.  To  thrust  a  weapon  at 

"  He  should  rill  her." 
Beuum.  t  Flet.  :  Womarii  Prize,  lit  S. 

*  2.  To  point  or  thrust,  as  a  weapon. 

"  Now  horrid  slaughter  reigns  : 
Sons  against  fathers  till  the  fatal  lance, 
Careless  of  duty."  I'liili/*.   (Todd.) 

3.  To  incline  ;  to  raise  one  end  of,  as  of  a 
cask,  for   the    purpose   of   discharging   the 
liquor.    (Frequently  with  up.) 

4.  To  hammer  or  forge  with  a  tilt  or  tilt- 
hammer  :  as,  To  tilt  steel. 

If  To  tilt  up: 

Geol.  :  To  throw  up  suddenly  or  abruptly  at 
a  high  angle  of  inclination  :  as,  The  strata  were 
tilted  up.  The  upheaval  has  often  led  to  the 
fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  beds  thus 
elevated. 

tiit'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a     [TiLT,  v.] 

tilted  steel,  s.  Blistered  steel  heated  in 
b  furnace  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
tilt-hammer,  which  strikes  about  700  blows 
per  minute,  and  increases  the  solidity  and 
tenacity  of  the  metal. 

tilt  -er,  s.    [Bug.  tut,  v.  ;  -«r.J 

1.  One  who  tilts  or  jousts. 

"  Many  a  bold  titter,  who  missed  the  mark  with  the 
si«ariH.int,  had  his  he  »d  dashed  against  it  iu  his 
blundering  career."—  Knight  :  Pictorial  Bitt.  Eng.,  it 
876. 

2.  One  who  tilts  or  inclines  anything. 

3.  One   who  hammers  with  a  tilt  or  tilt- 
hammer. 


s.    [A.S.  tildh.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  tilling  or  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  a  crop  ;   tillage,  hus- 
bandry. 

"  Her  plenteous  womb 
Expressed  its  full  tilth  and  husbandry." 

lihakap.  :  J/eaiure/or  .Venture,  L  4. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  tilled  or 
prepared  for  a  crop. 

"  The  lands  should  be  reduced  to  a  One  tilth."— 
Smitfaon:  Uttful  Ooak/or  Farmtri  p.  12. 

*  3.  That  which  is  tilled  ;  tillage  ground. 

"  O'er  the  rough  tilth  he  cast  his  eyes  around, 
And  soon  the  plough  of  adamant  he  found." 
rawf.r.1  :  Apolloniiu  Khodiul  ;  Aryan.,  IT. 

4.  The  degree  or  depth  of  soil  turned  by  the 
plough  or  spade  ;  that  available  soil  on  the 
earth's  surface  which  the  roots  of  crops 
strike. 

tilt-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TILT,  v.] 

tilting-fillet,  s.     [AIUU.S-KIU.KT.] 

tilting  helmet,  s.  A  large  helmet  some- 
times worn  over  tlie  other  at  tournaments. 

tilting-spear,  *.  A  spear  used  in  tour- 
naments. 

*  til  ture,  *.  [Formed  from  till,  v.,  on  a  sup- 
posed "analogy  with  culture.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  tilling  laud  ;  tillage. 

"  Good  tilth  briimi  seedcs, 
Eutll  «tt',r«  wee.le*.  ' 
Tuurr  :  Hutbantiry  ;  iiarch'l  Abttract. 

til'-wo9d,  s.    [TiL  (3).] 

tlm'-a  9ite,  «.  [From  Lat.  Timacum  minut 
=  Gamzigrad,  Servia  ;  sulf.  -ite  (Pe<roi.).] 

1'i'trnl.  :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  a 
fe,Kitic  rock  enclosing  crystals  of  white  fel- 
spar, &c.  Now  shown  to  belong  to  the 


andesites  (q.v.),  some  being  quartz-free,  and 
others  grouping  with  the  Quartz-audesitea. 

ti-ma'-li-a,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  Timaliinae  (q.v.), 
with  twelve  species  from  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Sumatia,  Borneo,  and  Java.  Bill  with  sidea 
much  compressed  to  tip ;  few  short  bristlea 
at  base  ;  nostrils  in  small  groove,  semilunar 
opening  with  a  small  scale;  wings  fifth  to 
seventh  quills  longest ;  tarsi  with  one  long 
scale  in  front 

tfan-a-li -I-d89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  timali(a); 
Lat  fern.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  Babbling  Thrushes ;  a  group  of 
small,  strong-legged,  active  Passerine  birds, 
mostly  of  dull  colours,  which  are  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region,  iu  every 
part  of  which  they  abound,  while  they  ara 
much  less  plentiful  in  Australia  and  Africa. 
The  Indo-Chinese  sub-region  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  family,  whence  it  diminishes 
rapidly  in  all  directions  in  variety  of  both 
generic  and  specific  forms.  Wallace  puts  the. 
genera  at  thirty-five  and  the  species  at  240. 
Other  writers  extend  the  limits  of  the  family,, 
which  they  place  under  the  Turdiformes  (q.v.). 
making  the  chief  characteristic  a  rounded  and 
concave  wing,  and  divide  it  into  the  follow- 
ing  sub-families :  Troglodytinae,  Braehy- 
podiuae,  Timaliinae,  Cisticolinse,  and  Miminae. 

tl-mal-i-i'-naB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  timali(a)f 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Timaliidae  (q.v.X. 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  family  Tima- 
liid*  as  first  described  above.  Bill  moderate, 
keel  curved  ;  nostrils  exposed  ;  wings  short, 
and  rounded;  tail  graduated;  tarsi  long  and 
strong ;  toes  long,  strong,  with  large  scale* 
above ;  claws  compressed  and  sharp. 

tim  ar'-cha,  s.  [Gr.  npopxt'a  (tiniarchia)  — 
honour,  respect] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Chrysomelidse,  akin  to* 
Chrysomela,  lut  without  wings,  and  li.mng 
the  elytra  joined.  One  species,  Timurcha. 
tetiebricosa,  is  popularly  called  the  Bloody-nose- 
Beetle. 

ti-ma'-ri-dt,  s.    [Turk.]    (See  extract) 

"Those  who,  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  posses* 
land  on  condition  of  service,  are  called  TimnriuUt 
they  serve  as  Spabis,  according  to  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory, and  bring  a  certain  number  iulo  the  field,  k,euer- 
ally  cavalry."— fiyron .-  UritU  of  Aoydot.  (.Note.) 

tlm'-bal,  s.    [TYMBAL.J 

tim'-ber  (1),  *  tim-bre,  *  tym-ber,  ».&<». 
[A.S.  timber  •=.  stuff  or  material  to  build  with  j 
cogn.  with  Dut  ti»tmer  =  timber  or  structure,: 
Icel.  timbr ;  Dan.  tommer ;  Sw.  timmer;  Ger. 
zimmer  =  a  room,  timber  ;  Goth,  timrjaii  =  to> 
build;  timrja  =  a  builder;  Icel.  timbra  —  t» 
build;  Dan.  tomre;  Ger.  zimmern;  A.S.  fifli- 
brian  =  to  build.  From  the  same  root  as  Gr. 
Sefiia  (demo)  =  to  build  ;  Eng.  dome,  domiciU~ 
domestic,  &c. ;  Lat.  domits  =  a  house,  'ihov 
is  excrescent,  as  in  number.] 

A.  Assubst'.iiitii-e: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Trees  cut  down,  squared,  or  capable  of 
being  squared,  into  beams,   ratters,  boards, 
planks,  &c.,  to  bo  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses,  ships,  &c.,  or  iu  carpentry, 
joinery,  &c.    [BATTEN,  BEAM,  BOARD,  DEAL, 
POST,  RAFTER,  &c.)    Timber  is  usually  sold 
by  the  load.     A  load  of  rough  or  unhewn, 
timber  is  forty  cubic  feet,  and  a  load  of  squared 
timber  tifty  cubic  feet,  estimated  to  wruh, 
twenty  cwt.     In  the  case  of  planks,  dculs, 
fee.,  the  load  consists  of  so  many  square  feet. 
Thus,  a  load  of  one-inch  plank  is  000  square- 
feet,  a  load  of  planks  thicker  than  one  inch, 
equals  tioo  square  feet  divided  )>y  the  thick* 
ness  in  inches.    The  term  is  often  used  for  all 
kinds  of  felled  and  seasoned  wood. 

2.  A  general  term  for  growing  trees  yielding- 
wood  suitable  for  constructive  purposes.    1  ha 
chief  are  tlr,  pine,  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  syca- 
more, walnut,  chestnut,  mahogany,  teak,  &c. 

"Okes  there  are  as  falre.  straight,  tall,  and  a*  good 
f/m  Vras  any  can  be,  and  also  great  store."—  Ht^Uayt: 
Vvyaget.  ill.  276. 

3.  Sometimes  applied   to   growing   trees; 
trees  generally  ;  woods. 

"The  lack  of  Hmhrr  Is  the  most  serious  drawback  of 
the  whole  region  "—Century  Uagcalnt,  Aug.,  IBS*,  p. 
M7. 

4.  A  piece  of  wood  for  building,  or  Hlrendy 
framed  ;  one  of  the  main  beams  of  a  buiMing. 

"  Timbm  and  planks  .  .  .  were  all  prepared."— 
Anton:  Voiiayet,  bk.  in.,  ch.  ill. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     mg. 
-Alan,  -tian  =  shan.   -  tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ton,  -fion  =  zh&n.   -cious,    tious.    sious  -  ah  us.   -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  dcL 
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•  5.  The  materials  for  any  structure.   (Used 
•too  figuratively,  as  in  the  example.) 

"Such  dispositions  are  th*  »ery  erron  of  human 
nature  :  »nd  vet  they  are  the  fittest  timber  to  m.ike 
politick!  of.  like  to  knee  timber,  that  is  good  for  ship* 
<o  be  toned,  but  not  fur  houses  that  ahafl  itaud  firm." 
—  Aoeon. 

6.  The  body,  stem,  or  trunk  of  a  tree. 

"  We  Uke 

From  «Tcry  tree  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'  the  limber." 
.-AoJtMp.  :  Btnrt  rill.,  i.  i. 

7.  A  leg.    (Naut.  dang.) 
TL  Technically: 

L  Mining  :  Planks  set  to  support  the  roof 
and  sides  of  a  gallery  or  drift  A  set  of  tim- 
bers consists  of  the  cap  or  head-piece,  two 
uprights,  legs,  or  stanchions,  and  the  sleeper 
•or  sill. 

2.  Shipbuild,  :  One  of  the  carved  frames 
•which  form  the  ribs  of  a  ship.  They  are  built 
«p  of  several  pieces.  The  floor-timbers  are 
"between  the  keel  and  keelson,  and  the  out- 
ward and  upward  extension-pieces  are  fut- 
-tocks,  first,  second,  third,  Ac.  The  portions 
•extending  above  the  deck-level  are  the  top 
timbers.  (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

B,  At  adj.  :  Made  or  constructed  of  wood  : 
*s,  a  timber  house,  timber  work. 

^  Timbers  in  the  head  : 

Shipbuild.  :  Pieces  of  timber  with  one  end 
tearing  on  the  upper  cheeks,  and  the  other 
•extended  to  the  main  rail  of  the  head. 

timber  and  room,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  The  width  of  8  timber  and  a 
•«pace.  Also  called  room-and-space,  or  berth- 
*nd-space. 

timber  -brick,  s.  A  piece  of  timber,  of 
-the  size  ami  shape  of  a  brick,  inserted  in 
brickwork  to  attach  the  finishings  to. 

timber-frame,  s.  The  same  as  GANG- 
SAW  (q.v.). 

timber-head,  «. 

Shiphuihl.  :  So  much  of  a  frame-timber  as 
lises  alwve  the  deck. 

timber  hitch,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  end  of  a  rope  taken  round  a 
•par,  led  under  and  over  the  standing  part, 
•and  passed  two  or  tlrree  turns  round  its  own 
part,  making  a  jamming-eye. 

*  timber-lode,  s. 

Law  :  A  service  by  which  tenants  formerly 
•were  bound  to  carry  felled  timber  from  the 
•woods  to  the  lord's  house. 

timber-man,  s. 

Mining:  The  man  employed  in  placing 
«npports  of  timber  in  the  mine. 

•timber-mare,  s.  A  sort  of  wooden 
Jiorse  on  which  soldiers  were  made  to  ride  as 
-a  punishment. 

timber-measure,  5.  [TIMHER,  «.,  A.  1.  1.] 

timber-merchant,  ».  A  dealer  in  tira- 
t»er. 

timber-scribe,  «.    A  race-knife  (q.v.). 

timber-sow,  s.  A  worm  in  wood;  a 
•woo-  1  -louse. 

"  Divers  creatures,  though  they  be  loathsome  to 
take,  are  of  this  kind  ;  a*  earth-worms,  timber-tows, 
•nails."—  Bacon. 

timber-toe,  s.  A  ludicrous  term  for  a 
•wooden  leg  or  a  person  with  a  wooden  leg. 
Used  also  in  the  East-end  of  London  for  a 
person  wearing  clogs. 

timber-trade,  *.  Commerce  in  timber. 
Up  till  the  tune  of  Henry  VIII.  the  woods 
-ami  forests  of  England  supplied  the  timber 
which  the  country  required.  In  this  reign 
•and  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth  various  measures 
"were  passed  to  prevent  waste  of  native  wood, 
an  I  a  timber  trade  from  abroad  arose.  In  the 
United  States  the  abundance  of  native  timber 
readers  unnecessary  any  foreign  trade  except 
•as  an  exportation,  or  the  importation  of  fine 
•cabinet  wvods  fi.im  the  tropics.  The  export  of 
Anifri  an  timber  (crude  and  manufactured) 
fri'in  the  juris  of  the  United  States  is  large, 
rea  liiug  in  1890  the  value  of  $28,255,745. 
Tin-  annual  dumber  product  of  this  country  ia 
«8-i  mated  as  worth  8700,000,000. 

timber-tree,  s.  A  tree  yielding  wood  fit 
Yor  building  purposes. 

timber-wain,  s.    A  timber-waggon. 

"  Downward  the  ponderous  ti>i>ber-wnin  resounds." 
Wordtiforth  :  Keening  WaUt. 


timber  -work,  *  timber  -worke,  ». 

Work  constructed  of  wood  ;  woodwork. 

"The  stone  work  withstandeth  the  Her,  and  the 
timber-  work*  the  battell  rain."  —  Ooldingt:  Catur, 
fol.  191- 

timber  -worm,  s.  Probably  the  larva  of 
a  beetle  which  bores  into  and  feeds  on  timber. 

timber-yard,  «.  A  yard  or  place  where 
timber  is  stored. 

*  tim'-ber  (2),  ».   (Fr.  timbre  ;  Sw.  timber;  Low 
Ger.  timmer  ;  Ger.  zimmer  =  a  certain  number 
of  skins.     Remote  etym.  doubtful.]    An  old 
mercantile  term,  used  both  in  England  and 
Scotland  to  denote  a  certain  number  of  skins, 
in  the  case  of  the  skins  of  martens,  ermine, 
sables,  and  the  like,  40  ;  of  other  skins,  130. 

"  Having  presented  them  with  two  timber  of  sable*." 
—Beylin  :  Kc/ormalion,  ii.  202. 

tim'-ber  (3),  *.  [Fr.  timbre  =  a  crest,  a  helmet] 
Heraldry  : 

1.  A  row  or  rank  of  ermine  in  a  nobleman's 
coat. 

2.  The  helmet,  mitre,  coronet,  &c.,  when 
placed  over  the  arms  in  a  complete  achieve- 
ment. 

tim'-ber  (I),  *  tim-bre,  v.t.  &  i.    [TIMBER 
(i),  «•] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  furnish  or  construct  with 
timber  ;  to  support  with  timber. 

"  The  sides  of  this  road,  it  was  said,  were  not  sum- 
clently  timbered."—  Daily  Chronicle,  March  16.  1887. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  take  to  a  tree  ;  to  settle 
or  build  on  a  tree. 

"  The  one  took  up  in  a  thicket  of  brushwood,  and 
the  other  timbered  upon  a  tree  hard  by."—  L'  Estrange. 

*  tim'-ber  (2),  v.t.    [TIMBER  (3),  s.]    To  sur- 
mount, to  decorate,  as  a  crest  does  a  coat  of 
arms. 

"A  purple  plume  timberi  his  stately  crest." 

Sylvester. 

tim'-bered,  *  tim  bred,  a.    [Eng.  timber 
(1),  s.  ;  -ed.\ 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  Furnished  or  constructed  with  timbers. 

"  A  low  timbered  house,  where  the  goveruonr  abides 
all  the  day  time.  "—Dumpier:  royayet  («.u.  1688). 

2.  Covered     or    abounding    with    growing 
timber  ;   wooded  :    as,  The  country  is  well 
timbered. 

*  IL  Figuratively: 

L  Built,  framed,  shaped,  formed. 

"  I  think,  Hector  was  not  so  clean  timbered.'' 

Shakes/I.  :  Lanes  Labour's  Lent,  v.  2. 

2.  Massive  ;  like  timber. 

"  Ills  timbered  bones  all  broken  rudely  rumbled." 
Spemer  :  P.  $.,  V.  ii.  60. 

tim'-ber-er,  s.    [Eng.  timber  (1),  B.  ;  -er.]    A 
timber-man. 

timberer's  axe,  «. 

Mining  :  An  axe  or  hatchet  used  in  chop- 
ping to  length,  and  notching  the  timbers 
which  support  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
gallery  or  drift. 

tim  -ber-ling,  s.    [Eng.  timber  (1),  s.  ;  dimin. 
suff.  -lin,g.}    A  small  timber-tree.    (Prov.) 

*  tim-bes-tere,  *  tym  bes  tere,  s.    [Eng. 

timb(rel);  fern,  siitf.  -ster.]  A  woman  who 
played  on  the  timbrel  or  tambourine,  to  the 
music  of  which  she  danced.  They  often  went 
about  in  bands  or  companies. 

"  A  troop  of  timbrel-girls  (or  tymbetteret,  as  they 
were  popularly  called)."—  Lytton  :  Lint  of  the  Bantu, 
ch.  ii. 

*  tim-bour-lne,  s.    [TAMBOURINE.] 

*  tim-bre  (1),  s.    [TIMBER  (1),  s.] 

*  tim-bre  (2),  s.    [Fr.]    The  same  as  TIMBER 
(2),  s.  (q.v.). 

tim  bre  (tore  as  ber)  (3),  s.    [Fr.] 

Her.  :  The  crest  which  in  any  achievement 
stands  on  the  top  of  the  helmet. 

tim  bre  (bre  as  ber)  (4),  tym  bre,  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  tympanum  =  &  drum.]    [TIMBREL.] 
Music: 

*  1.  A  timbrel  (q.v.). 

"  Where  as  she  passeth  by  the  streate, 
There  was  ful  many  a  tymbre  beat, 
And  many  a  maide  caroleude." 

Cower:  0.  A.,vi 

2.  The  quality  of  tone  distinguishing  voices, 
instruments,  and  stops,  irrespective  of  pitch 
or  intensity.  All  the  notes  of  a  given  stop  of 
an  organ  have  of  necessity  the  same  timbre, 
but  in  pitch  they  range  throughout  the  extent 


of  the  chromatic  scale.  Corresponding  notes 
of  stop.s  pitched  in  unison,  such  as  the  open 
diapason,  dulciana,  trumpet,  basxoon,cremona, 
vox  humaua,  have  the  same  pitch,  but  each 
differs  from  the  others  in  timbre  ;  the  quality 
of  the  tone  is  different.  This  difference  is 
attained  in  various  ways.  Some  of  the  pipes 
have  wooden  mouth-pieces,  others  metallic 
mouth-pieces,  reed  pipes,  reeds  of  varying 
qualities,  tubes  of  varying  proportions  and 
shapes,  to  imitate  the  p'eculiar  sounds  of  the 
various  instruments  after  which  they  are 
named,  as  flute,  trumpet,  bassoon,  oboe,  Aic. 

tim  brel,  *  tim  br  ell,  *  ty  m  br  el,  *  tym- 

byre,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Mid.  Eng.  timbre, 
from  Fr.  timbre;  O.  Fr.  tymbre  =  a  timbrel, 
from  Lat.  tympanum  =  a  drum,  from  Gr. 
TUfiimvov  (tumpanoii)  =  a  kettledrum.]  [TYM- 
PANUM.] 

Music  :  An  instrument  of  music  ;  a  kind  of 
drum,  tabor,  or  taml>ourine.     It  has  been  in 
use  from  the  earliest  times  (Exod.  xv.  20).    It 
is  now  known  as  a  tambourine. 
"  Field,  town,  and  city  with  his  name  do  ring; 
Tin-  tender  virgins  to  their  timbrell  sing 
Dittias  of  him.  Draytun  :  David  t  Goliah. 

*  timbrel-girl,  s.     A  timbestere  (q.v.). 

"  She  saw  ...  the  hateful  timbrel-girtt,  fallowed  bj 
the  rabble,  and  weaving  their  strange  dances  Coward* 
the  spot."—  Lytton:  Latl  o/tht  Banjul,  ch.  iil. 

*  tim'-brelled,  *  tim  -breled,  a.     [Eng. 
timbrel  ;  -ed.]    Sung  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  timbrel. 

"  In  vain  with  timbreted  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipt  ark.' 
Milton  :  On  the  SHtimty. 

*tim-broT-6-gy,  «.  [Fr.  timbre  =  a  stamp  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -nlogy.}  The  science  or  study  of 
postage-stamps. 

*  tfm-br5ph'-I-l$r,  s.     [Fr.  timbre  =  a  stamp, 
and  Gr.  <>,u«  (phileo)  =to  love.]    The  same 
as  PHILATELY  (q.v.). 

"  It  is  possibly  a  question  whether  the  science  should 
properly  be  called  philately  or  timbriiphi/it,  It  is,  we 
beliove,  also  styled  in  some  English  works  tiuibrulogy." 
—Athenaeum,  Oct.  1,  1881,  p.  431. 

*rtim-bu-rine',  o.    [TAMBOURINE.] 

time  (1),  *  tjrme,  s.  [A.S.  tima  -  time  ;  eogn. 
with  Icel.  limi;  Dan.  time;  Sw.  timme—ask 
hour.  From  the  same  root  as  tide  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  The  general  idea  of  successive  existence  ; 
measure  of  duration.  It  is  absolute  or  rela- 
tive. Absolute  time  is  considered  without 
any  relation  to  bodies  or  their  motions.  It 
is  conceived  by  us  as  unbounded,  continuous, 
homogeneous,  unchangeable  in  the  order  of 
its  parts  and  divisible  without  end.  Relative 
time  is  the  sensible  measure  of  any  portion  of 
duration,  often  marked  by  particular  pheno- 
mena, as  the  apparent  revolution  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis,  &c.  Relative  time  is  divided  into 
years,  months,  weeks,  days,  hours,  minutes, 
seconds,  and  measured  by  instruments  con- 
structed for  the  purposes,  as  clocks,  watches, 
chronometers,  clepsydras,  sun-dials,  hour- 
glasses, <fcc.,  the  first  three  being  those  com- 
monly employed.  Time  is  often  personified 
as  an  old  man,  winged  and  bearing  a  scythe. 
"Our  conception  of  time  originates  ill  that  of 
ion;  and  particularly  in  those  regular  and 
ble  motions  carried  on  in  the  heavens,  the  parts 
hich,  from  their  perfect  similarity  t<>  each  other, 
are  correct  measures  of  the  continuous  and  successive 
quantity  called  Time,  with  which  they  are  conceived 
to  co-exist.  Time  therefore  may  lie  denned.  The  |«r- 
ceived  number  of  successive  movements."—  (lilliet: 
Arittotle's  EtMct;  Analytit.  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  particular  portion  or  part  of  duration, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future,  and  con- 
sidered either  as  a  space  or  as  a  point,  a 
period  as  well  as  a  moment  ;  season,  moment) 
occasion. 

"At  that  time  I  made  her  weep." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Oentlemen,  IT.  4. 

3.  An  age  ;  a  part  of  duration  distinct  from 
other  parts  ;  the  period  at  which  any  definite 
event   occurred  or   person    lived  :   as,  This 
happened  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

T  The  time  :  The  present  age  or  period. 

"  The  time  is  out  of  Joint."     Stutkeip.  :  ffam'e'.  i.  5. 

4.  A  proper  occasion  or  season  for  anything; 
hence,  an  opportunity. 

"  But  an  adversary  of  no  common  prowess  wa» 
watching  his  time."-Macauliiy:  HM.  Eng..  ch.  IT. 

5.  Life  or  duration  of  life  regarded  as  em- 
ployed or  destined  to  employment;   the  al- 
lotted period  of  life. 

"I  like  this  place, 
And  willingly  would  wast*  my  time  in  it" 

Shaketp.  :  At  fou  Like  It,  11.  4. 
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6.  The  present  life ;  existence  or  duration 
Of  a  being  in  this  world. 

7.  All  time,  the  future,  eternity. 

"  To  keep  your  name  liviug  to  time.." 

Shakap.  :  i'oriolanut.  Y.  1 

8.  The    state    of   things    at    a    particular 
moment  or  season  ;   prevailing  state  of  cir- 
cumstances;    circumstances.      (Generally  in 
the  plural,  and  often  with  an  adjective,  as 
good  time*,  hard  times,  &c.) 

"  The  spacious  tinux  of  great  Elizaoeth." 

Tennyson  :  Dream  of  Fair  \Yomen.  7. 

9.  Performance  or  occurrence  of  an  action 
or  event  with  reference  to  repetition  ;  heuce, 
•imply  used  by  way  of  multiplication. 

"  Ay  me,  she  cries,  mid  twenty  times  Woe.  woe." 
Sttatftp.  :  t'enut  i  Adonis.  833. 

10.  Leisure;  sufficient  time  or  opportunity. 

"  Little  time  for  idle  questioners." 

Tennyson :  Enid,  271 

*  11.  Duration  of  a  being  ;  age,  years. 

"  A  youth  of  greater  time  than  I  slmll  show  to  be." 
Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  7. 

12.  Hour  of  death,  period  of  travail  or  the 
like.    (Luke  i.  57.) 

13.  One    of    the    three    dramatic   unities 
formerly  considered  essential  in  the  classical 
drama.    The  Unity  in  time  consisted  in  keep- 
Ing  the  period  embraced  in  the  action  of  the 

Eece  within  the  limit  of  twenty-four  hours. 
fNITY.) 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Gram,  :  The  same  as  TENSE,  *.  (q.v.). 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  relative  duration  of  a  sound  (or  rest) 
as  measured  by  the  rhythmical  pro|K>rtions  of 
the  different  notes,  taking  the  semibreve  (o) 
as  the  unit  or  standard :  the  minim  (,-j)  being 
half  the  semibreve  ;  the  crotchet  (J)  half  the 
minim  ;  the  quaver  (J^)  half  the  crotchet,  aud 
80  on. 

(2)  The  division  of  musical    phrases   into 
certain    retaliated    portions    measured    with 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  notes  with  respect 
to  the  semibreve,  which,  in  modern  music,  is 
held  to  be  the  standard  of  time.     There  are 
two  sorts  of  time :  duple,  with  two,  four,  or 
eight  beats  in  the  bar  ;  and  triple,  with  three 
beats  in  a  bar.     There  is  also  compound  time, 
or  time  formed  of  the  union  of  triple  with 
duple,  and  triple  with  triple,  each  having  a 
distinctive  time  signature. 

(3)  The  absolute  velocity  or  pace  at  which 
a  movement  is  performed,  as  indicated  by  the 
directions,  quick,  slow,  presto,  grave,  lento, 
allegro,  ic. 

3.  Phrenol.:  One  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
the  organ  of  which  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  placed  above  the  middle  of  each  eyebrow. 
It  is  supposed  to  enable  one  to  conceive  the 
duration  of  events  or  phenomena,  and  their 
simultaneous  or  successive  occurrence. 

\  Time  la  the  generic  term ;  it  is  either 
taken  for  the  whole  or  the  part.  We  speak 
of  time  when  the  simple  idea  of  time  only  is 
tn  l>e  expressed,  as  the  time  of  the  day,  or  the 
time  of  the  year.  The  dote  is  that  period  of 
time  which  is  reckoned  from  the  dote  or  com- 
mencement i>f  a  thing  to  the  time  that  it  is 
spoken  of;  hence,  we  speak  of  a  thing  as 
being  of  a  long  or  a  short  date.  Era  and 
tpoch  both  refer  to  points  of  time  rendered  re- 
markable by  events  ;  but  the  fonner  is  more 
commonly  employed  in  the  literal  sense  for 
points  of  computation  in  chronology,  as  the 
Christian  era ;  the  latter  is  indefinitely  em- 
ployed for  any  period  distinguished  by 
remarkable  events  ;  the  grand  rebellion  is  an 
fpocA  ill  the  history  of  England.  (Crnbb.) 

I  1.  Absolute  time:  Time  irrespective  of 
local  standards;  time  everywhere  reckoned 
from  one  standard. 

2.  Apparent  time,  Solar  time :  Time  as  reck- 
oned by  the  movements  of  the  sun ;  time  as 
shown  by  a  sun-dial. 

3.  Astronomical   time :    Mean   solar   time, 
reckoned  by  counting  the  hoars  continuously 
from  one  to  twenty-four!  Instead  of  dividing 
them  into  two  twelves. 

4.  At  times:  Atdistant  Intervals  of  duration. 
••  The  spirit  «f  the  Lord  began  to  move  hluiricr<ntei." 

—Jwlget  ml.  2i. 

6.  Civil  time:  Time  as  reckoned  for  the 
purposes  of  civil  or  of  ordinary  life.  In  most 
civilised  countries  the  division  of  civil  time  is 
into  years,  months,  weeks,  days,  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  besides  vaguer  desig- 
nations, inch  as  morning,  noon,  evening, 
night,  &c. 


6.  Common  time: 

(1)  Mil. :  The  ordinary  time  taken  in  march- 
ing, being  about  ninety  paces  per  minute,  as 
distinguished  from  quick  time,  in  which  110 
paces  are  taken. 

(2)  Music:  [COMMON-TIME]. 

7.  Equation  of  time :  [EQUATION]. 

8.  Greenwich  time :  Time  as  settled  by  the 
passage  of  the  sun's  centre  over  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich,  England.     [RAILWAY-TIME.] 

9.  In  good  time : 

(1)  At  the  right  moment ;  in  good  season. 

"  To  just  in  good  time." 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Krrort,  it  2. 

(2)  Fortunately,     happily.      (Often     used 
ironically.) 

"  In  good  time  here  comes  the  noble  duke." 

Shaketp. :  KU-hard  III.,  ii.  1. 

10.  In  time : 

(1)  At  the  right  moment ;  before  it  is  too 
late. 

"  Gentle  physic  given  in  time  had  cured  me." 

Shake*?.  :  Henry  Vlll.,  iv.  i. 

(2)  In  course   of  time ;   in  the  course  of 
things ;  by  degrees  :  eventually :  as,  He  got 
well  in  time. 

11.  Local  time:   Time  determined  by  the 
moment   at   which   the    sun   comes   to  the 
meridian  at  any  particular  place.     As  the  ex- 
tension of  the  railroad  system  has  introduced 
railroad,   or   standard,  time   into   every  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  reckoning  of  local 
time  is  becoming  obsolete.     [STANDARD-TIME, 
UNIVERSAL-TIME.] 

12.  Mean  time,    Mean  solar  time:   [MEAN- 
TIME]. 

13.  Nick  of  time:   The   exact   moment  in 
point  of  time  required  by  necessity  or  con- 
venience ;  the  critical  moment. 

14  Railroad  time:  Standard  time,  to  which 
all  railroad  clocks  are  adjusted. 

K  Central-time;  Eoftern-time ;  Mountain-time; 
Pacific-time.  [See  UNIVERSAL-TIME.] 

15.  Sidereal  time :  [SIDEREAL-TIMEJ. 

16.  Solar  time :  [H  2.]. 

17.  Time  about:  Alternately. 

18.  Time  enough:  In  season ;  soon  enough. 

19.  Time  of  day: 

(1)  A  greeting  or  salutation  appropriate  to 
the  hour  of  the  day,  as  Good  morning,  Good 
evening,  &c. 

"  When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  lit  L 

(2)  The  latest  aspect  of  affairs ;  a  dodge. 
(Slang.) 

*  20.  Time  of  grace :  Time  during  which 
hunting  could  be  lawfully  carried  on. 

21.  Time  out  of  mind,  Time  immemorial: 
Law :  Time  beyond  legal  memory  :  that  is, 

the  time  prior  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
A.D.  1189. 

22.  To  beat  time :  [BEAT,  v.,  0.  16]. 

23.  To  move,  run,  or  go  against  time:  To 
move,  run,  or  go,  as  a  horse,  a  runner,  &c., 
as  fast  as  possible   so  as  to  ascertain  the 
greatest   speed   attainable,    or  the   greatest 
distance  that  can  be  passed  over  in  a  certain 
time. 

24.  To  kin  time :  To  beguile  time  ;  to  occupy 
one's  self  so  as  to  cause  the  time  to  pass 
pleasantly  or  without  tediousness. 

25.  To  lose  time  : 

(1)  To  fail  by  delay  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  conjunc- 
ture ;  to  delay. 

"  The  earl  lott  BO  lime,  but  marched  day  and  night" 
—Clarendon. 

(2)  To  go  too  slow :  as,  A  watch  or  clock 
loses  time. 

28.  True  time: 

(1)  f)rd.  Lang. :  Mean  time  as  kept  by  a 
good  clock. 

(2)  Astron. :   Apparent  time   as   reckoned 
from  the  transit  of  the  sun's  centre  over  the 
meridian. 

U  Time  Is  used  In  many  compounds,  the 
meanings  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  self- 
explanatory  :  as,  time-battered,  time-enduring, 
time-worn,  Ac. 

time-ball,  «.  A  ball  on  a  pole,  dropped 
by  electricity  at  a  prescribed  instant  of  tune 
(usually  12  if.) ;  an  electric  time-balL  It  is 
used  especially  in  maritime  cities  to  give  time 
to  the  officers  of  the  ships  in  port. 


time-bargain,  i.  An  engagement  en- 
tered into  with  a  view  to  being  closed  before 
or  at  a  given  time.  The  subject  of  these* 
bargains  may  be  any  commodity  whatever,, 
such  as  cotton,  iron,  wool,  tobacco,  corn,  Arc,,, 
and  purchases  or  sales  of  these  commodities 
against  time  are  often  made.  But  by  far  the* 
largest  number  of  time  bargains  are  made  in 
Stock  Exchange  securities  ;  and  are  generally- 
mere  gambling  transactions,  carried  on  from, 
time  to  time  by  the  mere  payment  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  stipulated  price  and  lh« 
actual  price  on  the  settling-day. 

"  Time-bargain!  originated  in  the  practice  of  clnsinp 
the  bauk  for  six  weeks  in  each  quarter  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  dividends.  As  no  transfer  could  b*. 
made  during  that  period,  it  became  a  practice  to  buy 
ami  sell  for  the  opening.  The  habit,  once  funned^ 
wag  extended  to  other  stocks,  and  as  neither  stock 
nor  capital  was  necessary  for  the  conclusion  of  bar- 
gains, it  opened  the  way  for  a  host  of  needy  adven- 
turers, who  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  th» 
opportunity  of  making  a  gain,  while  they  bad  nutlnmr 
to  lose."— Bithell:  Counting-koutt  Diet. 

time-beguiling,  a.  Making  time  pas* 
quickly  and  pleasantly  away. 

41  A  time-beffuUititj  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  nil  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest" 

Wordtunrth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  rt, 

*  time-bettering,  a.      Improving  the* 
state  of  things  ;  full  of  innovations. 

"  Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days." 
Shaketp. :  Sonnet  St. 

*  time  bewasted,  a.    Consumed  or  used. 
up  by  time. 

"  My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bevxitted  light" 

a/iukesti.  :  Kicha-rd  11.,  i.  S. 

*  time-bill,  s.    A  time-table. 

time-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  is  kept 
a  record  of  the  time  persons  have  worked. 

*  time-candle,  s.    A  candle  in  which  the. 
size  and  quality  of  the  material  and  the  wick 
are  so  regulated  that  a  certain  length  wilL 
burn  in  a  given  time.    Candles  coloured  or  in- 
dented at  certain  intervals  so  as  to  mark  timft 
were  patented  in  England  in  1859. 

time-detector,  s.  An  instrument  for 
recording  the  time  at  which  a  watchman  may 
be  present  at  different  stations  on  his  beat. 

time-fuse,  s.  A  fuse  which  can  be  so 
arranged  as  to  explode  a  charge  at  a  certain 
determinate  interval  after  the  time  of  its  igni- 
tion. This  is  usually  effected  either  by  cutting; 
out  or  off  a  portion  of  the  fuse  or  by  employ- 
ing compositions  of  which  given  lengths  bum 
at  different  rates. 

time-gun,  s.  A  gun  which  is  fired  by- 
electricity  at  a  particular  time  of  day,  as  on  the- 
falling  of  a  time-ball,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

time-hallowed,  a.  Hallowed  or  sancti- 
fied by  age. 

"  The  energetic  words 
Which  a  time-hallowed  poet  hath  employ'd." 

(Vordtieorth:  Excurtion.  bk.  IT 

time-honored,  a.  Honored  for  & 
long  time;  venerable  and  worthy  of  honor- 
by  reason  of  antiquity  and  long  continuance  J 
being  of  a  venerable  age. 

"  Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 
Of  a  time-honoured  race."          Byron  :  Dream,  1. 

time-keeper,  s. 

L  A  clock,  watch,  or  chronometer. 

"The  tame  watch,  or  time-keeper.  which  I  b** 
carried  out  in  my  last  voyage."— Cook:  Third  >'»*o0»v 
bk.  L,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  person  who  keeps,  marks,  regulates.. 
or  records  the  times,  as  of  the  departure  or 
conveyances,  performances  in  races,  Ac.,, 
hours  worked  by  workmen,  &c. 

time-lock,  «.  A  lock  having  clock-work 
attached,  which,  when  wound  up  and  locked, 
prevents  the  bolt  being  withdrawn,  even  by 
means  of  the  proper  key,  until  a  certain  inter^ 
val  of  time  has  elapsed. 

time-piece,  >.  An  Instrument  for  re- 
cording  tune ;  especially  a  small  clock  placed, 
on  mantel-pieces,  side-tables,  Sic. 

"  That  warning  timr-piece  never  oeaied." 

LongfeUou :  Old  Clock  on  the  Stain. 

time  pleaser,  *.  One  who  compiles. 
with  the  prevailing  opinions,  whatever  they 
may  be. 

"  Timt-ften»trt,  flatterer*,  foes  to  nobleneea." 

Shaknp.  :  CorMania,  ill.  I 

time  server,  s. 

*  1.  One  engaged  In  serving  his  time.     Not. 
originally  conveying  the  imputation  which  It 
does  now. 

"  He  Is  a  g>xxl  timeirrfer  that  Imprures  the  present. 
for  nod's  glory  and  his  owu  salvation. "— Fuller  :  Uatf 
State,  rot  ill.,  ch.  ill. 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  J«Jwl ;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -fioo  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -«loij»  =  anus,    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  byi,  del. 
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2.  One  who  acts  in  accordance  with  cir- 
c. (instances ;  one  who  suits  his  conduct, 
opinions,  and  manners  to  the  times  ;  one  who 
•obsequiously  complies  with  the  ruling  power. 

time  serving,  a.  &  «. 

A.  As  adj. :   Complying  with  the   times ; 
obsequiously  complying  with  the  ruling  power. 

"  In  vain  the  timt-tertiity  Mshops  ranged  themselves 
on  the  kings  A<\e.'— Gardiner  i  Jlulltnger:  Introd. 
to  Knj.  gut.,  eh.  ill 

B.  As  subst. :    An  acting  conformably   to 
times  and  seasons ;    usually  an    obsequious 
•compliance   with  the  humours  of   those  in 
power,  implying  a  surrender  of  one's  inde- 
pendence, and  sometimes  of  one's  integrity. 

"It  such,  by  trimuiiiti;  and  tim?-i-rrina.  which  are 
but  two  words  for  the  i  ime  thing,  aliandou  the  Church 
of  Knx'aiid.  this  will  produce  confusion."— South. 

time  servingness,  <.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  time-serving  ;  a  truckling  line 
of  conduct. 


time  table,  s. 

1.  A    table  or  register  of  times,  as  of  the 
lours  of  departure  or  arrival  of  trains,  steam- 
boats, &c.,  of  the  hours  to  be  observed  in 
schools,  &c. 

2.  A  record  of  time  of  employes. 

3.  A  board  divided   by  vertical  and   hori- 
zontal lines  representing  time  and  distance  re- 
spectively, and  used  to  denote  speed  of  trains. 

4.  A  table  containing  the  relative  value  of 
every  note  in  music. 

time,  f.(.  &  i.    [TIME,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  adapt  to  the  time,  or  occasion ;  to 
biing,  begin,  or  perform  at  the  proper  time  or 
season. 

"The  powerful  impression  being  well  timed,  pro- 
duced in  them  a  permanent  reformation."— Knox  : 
Winter  Evening*,  even.  20. 

2.  To  regulate  as  to  time. 

"  Almie  1  tread  thin  path— for  aught  I  kuow, 

Tuning  my  ateio  to  t.iiue." 
War  twjrth  :  Poems  on  tiie  Xaming  of  Places,  No.  vi. 

3.  To  ascertain,  mark,  or  record  the  tinis, 
duration,  or  rate  of. 

"It  would  be  well  to  know  whether  the  speeds 
stated  to  have  been  attained  by  the  Scotch  express 
were  proved  by  actual  timing  with  a  watch,  or  only 
(uessed  tA."— Globe.  Sept.  2,  1835. 

4.  To  measure,  as  in  music  or  harmony. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  keep  time  ;  to  harmonize. 

2.  To  waste  time ;  to  procrastinate,  to  delay. 

"They  limed  it  out  all  that  spring,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  next  summer."— Daniel :  Hat.  Zmj.,  p.  81. 

•time'-ftil,  o.  [Eng.  time,  &udful(l).]  Season- 
able, timely,  early. 

"  Interrupting  by  bis  vigilant  endeavours  all  offer  of 
timrful  return  towards  God."-  Kaleigh  :  Bitt.  World, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

•time -1st,  s.  [Eng.  tim(e);  -int.]  One  who 
keeps  time  in  music  ;  a  timist.  (Used  with  a 
qualifying  adjective  :  as,  a  good  timeisl,  a  bad 
timeist.) 


time  -less,  a.     [Eng.  time,  s.  ;  -less.} 

L  Unseasonable  ;  done  at  an  improper  time ; 
out  of  season. 

"Alas  1  whose  speech  too  oft  1  broke 
With  gambol  rude  ami  timelea  joke." 

.Scott.  Marmioii.  lit    (Introd.) 

*2.  Untimely,  premature,  unnatural. 
"  Revenge  the  blood  of  innocents 
That  Guise  hath  slain  by  treason  of  his  heart, 
And  brought  by  murder  to  their  rimclett  ends." 
Marlowe  :  Edward  II.,  i.  L 
*3.  Without  end;  interminable. 

"  Timelea  night  and  chaos."  Foung. 

*tlme'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  timeless;  -ly.] 
In  a  timeless  manner ;  unseasonably,  prema- 
turely. 

"  O  fairest  flow'r,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted. 
Soft  silken  primrose  fading  timehulg." 

Milton :  On  the  Death  of  tin  Infant,  As. 

timeliness,?.  [Eng.  timely;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  timely  ;  seasonable- 
ness,  opportuneness. 

"  Tacitus  pronounced  his  father-in-law  Agricola 
happy,  not  only  in  the  renown  of  his  life,  but  in  the 
timelineit  of  his  death."— Scribaeri  Magazine,  April, 
1880,  p.  946. 

*  time -ling,  s.  [Eng.  time,  s.  ;  sun",  -ling.}  A 
time-server. 

"  Divers  numbers,  which  are  faint-hearted  and 
were,  as  it  seemeth,  but  timeliogt."— Becon:  Content* 
of  Matthew' t  Goipel ;  The  Supplication. 


time— Timothy 

time  ly,  *  time-lie,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  time ; 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Seasonable  ;  being  in  good  time  ;  early. 

"  Heaven's  breathing  influence  fail'd  not  to  bestow 
A  timely  promise  of  uulook'd-for  fruit." 

\fimliHiarth:  White  Doe. 

*  2.  Keeping  time  or  measure. 

3.  Early  ;  soon  attained  ;  premature. 

"  Happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death." 

Shakes/>. :  Comedy  of  Errort.  i,  1 

*  4.  Coming  in  due  time. 

"  And  sing  to  thee  until  that  timrlie  death 
By  heaven's  doome  doo  eude  my  earthlie  dales." 
Spenier :  Jtuines  ••/  Time. 

B.  .-Is  ,nii:  :  In  good  time,  early,  soon,  sea- 
sonably, betimes. 

"  You  spurn  the  favours  offer'd  from  his  hand. 
Think,  timely  think,  what  terrors  are  behind.' 
Utitdsmith  :  An  Oratorio,  ii. 

*  timely  -  parted,  a.     Having  died  a 
natural  death.   (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2.) 

ti  men   6  guy,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  rope  made  fast  to  an  anchor  when 
stowed,  to  keep  ropes  from  fouling  on  it. 

*  time  ous,  *  tim  ous,  a.    [Eng.  time,  s. ; 
-ous.]    Timely,  seasonable. 

"  By  a  wise  and  timout  inquisition,  the  peccant 
humours  and  humourists  may  be  discovered,  purged, 
or  cut  off."— Bacon. 

*  time -ous-ly,  a.    [Eng.  timeous;  -ly.]    In  a 
tiineous  manner ;  in  good  time  ;  betimes. 

"  But  I  timeouMy  remembered  Benjamin  West's 
entry  in  his  diary.'—  Iktily  Telegraph.  March  I,  1886. 

tim'-er,  *.  [Eng.  tim(e),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  times  ;  specif.,  a  watch  which 
has  a  seconds-hand,  revolving  once  in  a 
minute,  and  a  counting  hand  which  records 
minutes.  It  has  a  projecting  pin  which, 
when  pressed,  causes  the  hand  to  fly  back  to 
zero,  and  remain  there  till  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved. A  form  of  stop-watch,  keeping  not 
actual  time,  but  the  time  between  events, 
such  as  the  stalling  and  arrival  time  in  a 
race.  [HALF-TIMER.] 

tim' -id,  s.  [Fr.  timide,  from  Lat  timidus  =  full 
of  fear;  timor  =  fear;  timeo  —  to  fear;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  timiiln.]  Fearful;  wanting 
nerve  or  courage  to  meet  danger  ;  timorous. 

"And  of  rendering  to  him  services  from  which 
scrupulous  or  timid  agents  might  have  shrunk."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng..  cb.  xv. 

ti-mid'-i-ty,  *.  [Fr.  timidite,  from  Lat. 
tiniiditatem,  accus.  of  timiditas,  from  timidus 
=  timid  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
timid  ;  Tearfulness  ;  want  of  courage  to  meet 
danger ;  ttmorousness. 

"  This  proceedeth  from  nothing  else  but  extreame 
lolly  a.ud  timidity  of  heart."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch, 
p.  234. 

tim  -id-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  timid;  -ly.]  In  a 
timid  manner ;  without  courage. 

tim  id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  timid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  timid  ;  timidity. 

*  tim' -id  OUS,    a.      [Lat.    timidus   =   timid 
(q.v.).]     Timid,  fearful,  timorous. 

"  Fortune  th  audacious  doth  juvare, 
But  lets  the  timidnui  miscarry." 

Butler  :  Hudibrat.  pt.  L,  c,  iii. 

tim' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [TIME,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

Mach. :  The  regulation  of  the  parts  of  a 
machine  so  that  all  the  motions  shall  take 
place  in  due  order  and  time.  This  may  be 
illustrated  in  the  sewing  machine,  in  which 
the  stroke  of  the  needle,  the  shuttle,  and  the 
feed  take  place  necessarily  in  an  exact  se- 
quence. 

timing-apparatus,  s. 

Bail.  :  An  apparatus  for  automatically  re- 
cording the  rate  of  speed  of  railway-trains. 

*  tim' -ish,  a.     [Eng.  tim(e);  -ish.]     Fashion- 
able. 

"A  timith  gentleman  accoutered  with  sword  and 
peruke,"— Hart.  Misce.lt.,  L  612. 

tim' -1st,  s.     [Eng.  tim(e);  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  keeps  time  in  music.  (With  a 
qualifying  adjective  :  as,  a  good  timist,  a  bad 
timist. ) 

*  2.  A  time-server. 

"  A  timist  is  a  noun  adjective  of  the  present  tense. 
He  hath  no  more  of  a  conscience  than  fear,  and  his 
religion  is  not  his  but  the  prince's."— Ooerbury  : 
Characters,  sign.  E.  7,  b. 


tim  -men,  s.    [TAM-.NE.] 

fabric  :  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth  ;  famine. 
"Amid  the  toils  of  broaddoth  and  tinmen."—  JtfM 
Ferrier:  Inheritance,  iii.  Ii 

tim'-mer,  s.    [TIMBER.]    (Scotch.) 

ti-m6c'-ra-9jf,  s.  [Gr.  nit.OKpa.Tia.  (timo- 
kratiu):  Ti^rj  (time)  =  honour,  worth,  and 
Kpareui  (hrateo)  •=.  to  rule.]  A  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  a  certain  amount  of  property 
is  requisite  as  a  qualification  for  office.  It 
also  signitied  a  government  which  formed  a 
sort  of  mean  between  aristocracy  and  oli- 
garchy, when  the  ruling  classes,  composed  of 
the  best  and  noblest  citizens,  struggled  for 
pre-eminence  between  themselves. 

"  Timocract/  [is]  a  term  made  use  of  by  some  Greek 
writers.  e»i>ec'ially  Aristotle,  to  signify  a  peculiar  form 
of  constitution  :  but  there  are  two  different  senses  in 
which  it  is  thus  used,  corresponding  to  the  different 
meanings  of  the  word,  TI/UTJ,  a  price,  or  honour,  from 
which  it  is  derived.  According  to  the  first,  it  repre- 
sents a  state  in  which  the  qualification  for  office  is  a 
certain  amount  of  property  ;  in  the  hitter,  it  is  a  kind 
of  menu  between  aristocmcj  and  oligarchy,  when  the 
ruling  class,  who  are  still  the  best  and  noblest  citizens, 
struggle  for  pre-eminence  amongst  themselves."  — 
Brande  t  Cox. 

*  ti'-mo-crat-ic,  a     [TIMOCRACY.]    Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  timocraoy. 

"  The  timncra'ic  democracies  of  the  Achseans  rot* 
upon  the  ruins  of  those  intellectual  .  .  .  oligaichies." 
—  O.  H.  Leuift  :  But  Philosophy  (ed.  1880),  i.  25. 

ti-mon-ee'r',  s.  [Fr.  timonnier,  from  timon  = 
a  heli'i  or  tiller,  from  Lat.  temonem,  accus.  of 
temo  =  a  pole.] 

Naut.  :  A  helmsman  ;  also,  one  on  the  look- 
out who  directs  a  helmsman. 

"  While  o'er  the  foam  the  ship  impetuous  flies 
The  helm  th'  attentive  timoneer  applies." 

Falconer  :  Shipwreck,  ii. 

*  tl'-mpn-ist,  s.     [See  clef.]    A  misanthrope; 
like  Timon  of  Athens. 

"  I  did  it  to  retire  me  from  the  world 
And  turn  my  muse  into  a  Timonitt." 

Dekker:  Satiromtutix. 

*  ti'  mon-ize,  v.i.    [TIMONIST.]    To  play  the 
misanthrope. 

"  I  should  be  tempted  to  Timoniv,  and  clap  a  Satyr 
on  the  whole  species."—  Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  308. 

tim-o-ro'-so,  adv.    [Ital.] 
Mus.  :  With  hesitation. 

tim  or  ous,  *  tim  cr  ous,  *  tym-er- 
OUS,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  timorosus,  from 
timor  =  fear.  ]  [TIMID.] 

1.  Fearful    of    danger  ;    timid  ;     wanting 
courage  or  nerve. 

"  So  with  her  young,  amid  the  woodland  shades, 
A  timorous  hind  the  lion's  court  invades." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyaey  xvii.  141. 

2.  Indicating  fear  ;   characterized  by  fear  ; 
full  of  scruples. 

"  With  like  timorota  accent  and  dire  yell." 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  L  L 

tlm'-or-ous-ly,  *  tim'-er-ous-ly,  adv. 

[Eng.  timorous  ;  -ly.]    In  a  timorous  manner  ; 
fearfully  ;  timidly  ;  with  fear. 

"  Timoroutly  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  iii.  S. 

tim   or  ous  ness,  *  tym  er  ous  nesse, 

s.     [Eng.   timorous;  -iiess.]     The   quality  or 

state  of  being  timorous  ;  Tearfulness  ;  timidity. 

"  If  he  finds  in  any  of  them  a  foolish  timorousnett 

(for  so  he  calls  the  first  appearance  of  a  tender  con- 

science),   he   calls    them    fools    and    blockheads."— 

Bunyan  :  Pttgrim't  Progreu,  pt  i. 

tim'-or-some,  a.  [Lat.  timor  =  fear  ;  Eng 
surf,  -some.]  Easily  frightened;  timid.  (Scotch.) 


Tiin'-O-tliy,  s.     [Lat.  Timotheus;   Gr. 

fleo?  (Timotheos)  •=•  one  who  honours  God;  aa 
adj.  =  honouring  God  ;  rtp.au>  (timao)  =  to 
honour,  and  0eo«  (tlieos)  =  God.] 

Script.  Biog.  :  One  of  the  companions  of 
St.  Paul  on  his  missionary  travels.  Timothy 
was  born  either  at  Lystra  or  Uerbe  ;  his  father 
was  a  Greek,  his  mother  a  Jewess  (Acts  xvi. 
1-2).  Both  his  mother  Eunice  and  his  grand- 
mother Lois  were  Christians  (2  Tim.  i.  5), 
having  probably  been  converted  by  St.  Paul 
on  his  first  missionary  tour  through  Lycaonia 
(Acts  xiv.  6).  Hence  Timothy  early  knew  the 
[Jewish]  scriptures,  probably  with  Christian 
interpretations  (2  Tim.  iii.  15)  ;  but  his  actual 
conversion  seems  to  have  been  effected  through 
the  instrumentality  of  St.  Paid,  if,  indeed, 
this  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "my  own 
son  in  the  faith  "  (1  Tim.  i.  2).  His  constitution 
was  feeble,  sensitive,  with  a  certain  tendency 
to  asceticism,  yet  not  free  from  temptation  to 
"youthful  lusts"  (2  Tim.  ii.  2'2).  He  was 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    n,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  4U  =  kw. 
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strongly  recommended  to  St.  Paul  by  the 
Christians  at  Lystra  and  Icpnium.  The  apostle 
therefore  chose  him  as  missionary  colleague, 
and  had  him  circumcised  for  the  sake  of 
facilitating  his  work  among  the  Jews  (Acts 
xvi.  3).  He  thoroughly  gained  the  confidence 
*ml  affection  of  St.  Paul,  and  was  with  him 
in  Macedonia  and  Corinth  (A.D.  52-53 ;  Acts 
xvii.  14,  xviii.  5  ;  1  Thess.  i.  1),  and  at  Ephesus, 
from  whirh  he  was  despatched  for  special  duty 
to  Corinth  (A.D.  55-56;  1  Cor.  iv.  17,  xvi.  10). 
Returning,  he  was  with  St.  Paul  when  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to 
the  HI 'ina us  were  penned  (2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Rom. 
xvi.  21),  as  also  when  he  passed  through  Asia 
Minor  prior  to  his  arrest  (A.D.  57-58 ;  Acts 
xz.  4),  and  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome 
<A.I>.  til-63 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  Philem.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1). 
Probably  about  A.D.  64  he  was  left  in  charge 
of  thf  Ephesian  church.  In  Heb.  xiii.  23  his 
own  imprisonment  and  liberation  are  recorded. 
Tradition  makes  him  ultimately  sutler  mar- 
tyrdom, either  in  A.D.  96  or  iu  A.D.  109. 

If  (1)  The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
Timothy : 

Kew  Test.  Canon :  An  epistle  addressed  by 
fit  Paul  to  Timothy.  Some  persons  in  the 
Ephesiiin  church  had  taught,  or  appeared  dis- 
posed to  teach,  a  doctrine  different  from  that 
of  the  apostle.  Paul  therefore,  on  departing 
for  Macedonia,  left  Timothy  behind  to  restrain 
those  false  teachers  (1  Tim.  i.  3-7),  preten- 
tious men  too  much  given  to  profitless  "  fables 
*nd  endless  genealogies "  (verse  4).  Paul 
charged  Timothy  to  preach  the  gospel,  de- 
fining it  as  "  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of 
all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners"  (i.  5-20).  Paul 
then  commends  prayer  (ii.  1-8),  defines  the 
position  of  women  in  the  Christian  church 
<9-l"<),  explains  the  duties  of  a  bishop  (iii.  1-7), 
and  of  a  deacon  and  his  wife  (iii.  8-13),  and, 
expressing  the  hope  that  he  soon  may  see 
Timothy  (iii.  14),  gives  him  personal  coun- 
sel (lj),  presents  as  beyond  controversy  the 
mystery  (hidden  thing)  of  godliness  (16), 
predicts  by  the  Spirit  perilous  times  (iv.  1-4), 
adds  fresh  injunctions  to  his  younger  col- 
league (v.-vi.),  explaining  what  his  action 
should  be  towards  elderly  and  younger  men, 
.and  elder  and  younger  women  (v.  1-16),  the 
Christian  functionaries  called  elders  (17), 
slaves  (vi.  1-2),  the  rich  (17-19),  and  what 
should  be  his  conduct  in  the  office  which  he 
held  in  trust  (20-21).  Eusebius  summed  up 
the  verdict  of  Christian  antiquity  in  placing 
the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  among  the  Ho- 
niologomnena.  Modern  rationalistic  critics, 
from  Schmidt  and  Schleiermacher  to  Kenan, 
have  denied  its  authenticity,  of  which,  how- 
ler, there  have  been  powerful  defenders. 
Various  dates  have  been  assigned  to  it;  one 
•of  the  most  probable  is  A.L>.  56. 

(2)  The  Second  Epiitle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 

Timothy : 

New  Tett.  Canon :  An  epistle  written  by  St. 
Paul  alter  he  had  become  a  prisoner  (i.  8). 
in  Rome  (17),  in  bonds  (ii.  9),  who  had  been  at 
least  once  judicially  examined  and  been  re- 
quired to  make  his  "answer"  (iv.  16),  a  crisis 
which,  however,  ended  in  his  being  "  delivered 
out  of  i  he  mouth  of  the  lion"  [Nero(»)](iv.  17). 
•Commencing  by  expressing  his  love  forTimothy 
and  his  earnest  desire  to  see  him  (i.  1-5),  he 
•eihi  .1 1 s  him  to  stedfastness  in  the  faith  (6-18), 
to  hardiness  and  unworldliness  (ii.  1-7),  to 
the  avoidance  of  frivolous  and  entangling  ques- 
tions, to  purity,  (ii.  8-23),  and  to  meekness 
under  provocation  (24-2C).  His  counsels  are 
all  the  more  fervent  that  many  have  deserted 
him  for  heresy  or  the  world  (i.  15,  ii.  17,  18, 
iv.  10);  and  he  foresaw  that  a  general  im- 
I" hence  of  sound  doctrine  was  destined  to 
*;.|war  (iii.  1-17,  iv.  1-4).  A  certain  air  of 
«.iilness  pervades  the  epistle,  but  the  writer 
looks  forward  to  his  probably  near  martyrdom 
in  tranquil  trust  in  his  Redeemer  whom  he 
had  served  so  long  and  so  well  (iv.  6-8).  He 
closes  with  sundry  greetings  and  with  the 
benediction.  The  evidence  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  epistle  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  pre- 
vious letter.  Two  dates  assigned  it  are  A.D.  63 
and  July  or  August  A.D.  65.  It  (teems  to  have 
been  the  last  of  St.  Paul's  epistles. 

Timothy  grass,  «. 

Rit. :  1'Menm  pralfnff.  Its  common  name 
from  Mr.  Timothy  Hiituon,  who  did  much  to 
promote  its  cultivation  in  the  United  State* 
and  Canada,  It  is  a  native  of  Kurope,  but  ia 
very  extensively  grown  iu  this  country.  It  to 


often  called  Cat's-tail  Grass  from  its  spike-like 
panicle,  several  inches  long.  It  is  tender  and 
nutritious  and  much  relished  by  cattle. 

*  tun  -OUS,  a.    [TiMEOus.] 

*  tim  ous  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  timous;  -ly.]    In 
time  ;  timeously,  betimes. 

*  tim-whis'-key',  *.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A 
ligUt  one-horse  chaise  without  a  head. 

"It  is  not  like  the  difference  between  .  .  .  a  whiskey 
and  a  tim-tuhMeu,  that  is  to  say,  no  difference  at  all." 
—Southey  :  The  Doctor,  iuterch.  xiv. 

tin,  s.  &  o.  [A. 8.  tin  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.,  Icel., 
&  Dan.  tin  ;  Sw.  tenn  :  Ger.  zinn.  The  Wei. 
ystaen;  Corn,  stean;  Bret,  stean;  Ir.  stan, 
and  FT.  etain  are  from  Lat.  stagnum,  stannum 
=  tin.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  Thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin. 

[TlN-PLATE.] 

2.  Fig. :  A  slang  term  for  money. 

"  And  is  this  all :  Aud  I  have  aeeu  the  whole. 
Cathedral,  chapel,  nunnery,  and  graves  : 
Ti»  scautly  worth  tlie  tin,  upon  my  soul." 

Illackit :  Layi  o/  Highland*  i  Jtlandt,  p.  Ml 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  Stannum.    A  tetrad  metallic  ele- 
ment, Symb.  Sn ;  at.  wt.  118;  sp.  gr.  7 '28; 
found  in  the  state  of  oxide  in  tin-stone,  in 
Cornwall,  and  also  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and 
Malacca.    To  obtain  the  metal,  the  ore  is  first 
crushed  to  a  powder,  washed  to  free  it  from 
earthy  impurities,  and  roasted  in  a  reverber- 
atory  furnace  to  expel  sulphur  and  arsenic. 
It  is  then  strongly  heated  with  coal  or  char- 
coal, and  the  metal  thus  obtained  cast  into 
blocks.    When  pure  it  is  a  white  metal  with 
a  high  metallic  lustre,  is  soft  and  malleable, 
and  may  be  l>eaten  into  thin  leaves  (tinfoil). 
At  a  temperature  of  200°  it  liecomes  brittle,  at 
228°  it  fuses,  and  when  raised  to  a  white  heat 
it  enters  into  ebullition,  and  burns  with  a 
brilliant  white  light.    When  rubbed,  it  evolves 
a  peculiar  odour,  and  when  bent  backwards 
and  forwards  emits  a  peculiar  crackling  noise. 
It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sul- 
phuric  acids.     Tin    forms  two  well-defined 
classes  of  compounds,  viz.,  the  stannous,  in 
which  it  is  bivalent,  and  the  stannic,  in  which 
it  is  quadrivalent.     It  also  forms  an  inter- 
mediate class  called  stannoso- stannic  com- 
pounds. 

2.  Hist.  A  Comm. :  The  tin-mines  of  Corn- 
wall have  been  worked  from  a  very  remote 
period.      The  Phoenicians  probably  obtained 
the  metal  from  the  Scilly  Isles,  the  Romans 
did  so  from  Spain.  In  modern  times  the  mines 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon  have  been  worked 
with  much  success.     Tin  it  abundant  in  the 
Black  Hills,  South  Dakota,  but  is  difficult  to 
«xtract  from  its  ore,  and  ia  not  much  worked. 

3.  Min. :   Stated  to  have   been  found   in 
Siberia  with  gold,  and  also  in  Bolivia  ;  but  it 
ia  still  a  doubtful  native  element. 

4.  Pharm. :  Tin-salts  have  been  experimen- 
tally administered,   though  rarely,   in  some 
nervous  affections,  as  epilepsy  and  chorea. 
By  the  Hindoo  native  doctors  they  are  given 
chiefly  for  urinary  affections. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  tin  :  as,  a  tin  pot,  a 
tin  canister,  ic. 

T  Tin-ore  =  Cassiterite,  Stannine;  tin-oxide 
and  tin-pyrites  —  Stannine ;  tin-stone  =  Cat- 
titerite. 

tin  dichloride,  5. 

Chen. :  SnCU.  Stannous  chloride.  A  gray 
resinous-looking  sulwtancc,  obtained  in  the 
anhydrous  state  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
calomel  and  powdered  tin.  It  is  fusible  be- 
low redness,  and  volatile  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. . 

tin  dioxide,  «. 

Chem.:  Sno...  Stannic  oxide.  A  white 
amorphous  powder  prepared  by  heating  tin, 
or  tin  monoxide,  in  contact  with  air.  It  is 
very  insoluble,  not  Ix-ing  attacked  by  acids 
even  in  the  concentrated  state. 

tin-glass, '  tin  glasf-e, «. 

*  1.  An  old  name  for  pewter  or  solder. 

2.  The  glassmakers'  name  for  bismuth. 

tin-glaze, ». 

Pottery:  An  opaque  glaze,  or  enamel,  having 


oxide  of  tin  as  a  basis,  used  upon  majolica 
ware  and  other  fine  pottery. 

tin-liquor,  s.  A  dyer's  solution  of  tin, 
digested  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids, 
with  an  addition  of  salt. 

tin-monoxide,  s. 

Chem. :  SnO.  Stannous  oxide.  A  dense 
black  powder  prepared  by  heating  stannous 
oxalate  out  of  contact  with  air.  It  is  perma- 
nent in  the  air,  but  when  touched  with  a  red- 
hot  wire  takes  fire  and  burns  like  tinder. 

tin-mordant,  s.  The  same  as  TIM-LIQUOR 
(q.v.). 

tin-ore,  s.    The  ore  of  tin.    [Tin,  s.] 

*  tin-penny,  s.     A  customary  duty  in 
England,  formerly  paid  to  the  tithingrneu  for 
liberty  to  dig  in  tin  mines. 

tin-pot,  s.  The  first  of  the  set  of  baths  in 
which  sheet-iron  is  dipped  for  tinning. 

tin-salt,  s. 

Chem. :  SnCl.2>2H2O.  The  hydrated  chloride 
of  tin  produced  by  dissolving  tin  in  hot 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  needles, 
freely  soluble  in  water,  and  is  extensively 
used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  and  calico-print- 
ing. 

tin-saw,  s. 

Bricklay.  :  A  saw  used  by  bricklayers  for 
cutting  kerfs  in  bricks  in  order  to  render 
them  more  readily  dressed  by  the  axe  which 
hews  them  into  shape  for  the  skew  or  gauged 
work,  dome,  or  niche  for  which  they  are 
destined. 

tin-scrap,  s.  Clippings  or  scraps  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  tin-ware.  It  consists 
of  iron  plate,  partially  alloyed,  and  also 
coated  with  tin,  the  amount  of  the  hitter 
varying  from  three  to  five  per  cent.  In 
inferior  wares  the  tin  is  itself  debased  with 
lead. 

tin  sesquioxide,  ». 

Chem. :  SiijOs.  A  slimy  substance  obtained 
by  the  action  of  ferric  oxide  on  stannous 
chloride.  It  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  in  ammonia. 

tin-smith,  s.  One  who  makes  articles  of 
tin  or  tin-plate. 

tin-tack,  s.    A  tack  dipped  in  melted  tin. 

tin  tetrachloride,  s. 

Chem. :  SnCU.  Stannic  chloride.  A  thin, 
colourless,  mobile  liquid  obtained  by  distil- 
ling a  mixture  of  powdered  tin  and  corrosive 
sublimate.  It  boils  at  120°,  fumes  in  the  air, 
and,  when  mixed  with  water,  solidifies  to  a 
soft  mass  called  butter  of  tin. 

tin  trichloride,  *. 

Cliem. :  SnClj.  Stannoso-stannic  chloride. 
Produced  by  dissolving  tin  sesquioxide  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  only  known  in  solu- 
tion, and  acts  like  a  mixture  of  dichloride 
and  tetrachloride. 

tin-type,  «.  A  photograph  taken  on  a 
tinned  plate  ;  a  stannotype  or  ferrotype. 

tin-white  cobalt,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  SMALTINE  (q.v.). 

*  tin-worm,  ».    An  insect ;  a  specie*  of 
millipede.    (Bailey.) 

tin,  v.t.    [TIN,  *J 

1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  tin. 

"  The  cover  may  be  tinned  over  only  by  nailing  of 
•ingle  tin  plate*  over  it."—  Mortimer. 

2.  To  put  up  in  a  tin  case  :  as,  To  (in  meat, 
fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  Ac. 

tl  noxn  I  dae,  *.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  tinam(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idee.) 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Game  Birds,  with  nine 
genera  and  thirty-nine  species.  Bill  straight, 
flattened,  with  membiane  at  base,  nostrils 
large ;  wings  short  and  concave,  toes  long. 
They  form  a  very  remarkable  family,  with 
the  general  appearance  of  partridges  or  hemi- 
podes,  but  with  the  tail  very  small  or  entirely 
wanting.  They  differ  greatly  in  their  oipaiif- 
zation  from  any  of  the  Old"  World  fiallinte, 
and  approach,  in  some  resects,  the  Osti  ic-hes. 
They  are  very  terrestrial  in  their  habits, 
frequenting  the  forests,  open  plains,  and 
mountains  of  the  Neotropical  region,  from 
Patagonia  and  Chili  to  Mexico,  but  are  absent 
from  the  Antilles.  Their  colouring  is  ver; 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-elan,    t Ian      shan.    -tion.  -slon  -  soon ;  -tion,  -«ion  =  xhon.    -clous,  -tlous,  -dons  =  shos.    -bl*.  -die.  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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•ober  and  protective,  as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  ground-birds,  and  they  are  seldom 
•domed  with  crests  or  other  ornamental 
plumes,  so  prevalent  in  the  order  to  which 
they  belong.  (l('<i<7<ur.) 

tin  a  mou,  5.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith.  :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Tinamidae  (q.v.jL 

tin'  -a  mils,    ».      [Latinised    from    tinamou 

<q.v:>] 

Ornith.  :  The  type-genus  of  Tinamida1,  with 
seven  species,  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Para- 
guay. Bill  rather  short,  hooked  at  tip,  sides 
compressed,  nostrils  towards  base  ;  wings 
with  third  and  fourth  quills  longest,  tips 
curved  ;  tail  very  short,  coverts  lengthened  ; 
claws  thick  and  short. 

tin-ca,.'.    [Lat] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  Tench  (q.v.)  ;  a  genus  of  Cypri- 
uidte,    with    a    single    species,    Tinea,   tinea 
(t  ruf  juris),  found  ail  over  Europe  in  stagnant 
waters    with    soft    bottom.      Scales    small, 
deeply  embedded  in  the  thick  skin  ;  lateral 
line  complete  ;  dorsal  short,  having  its  origin 
opposite  the  ventral,  anal  short,  caudal  some- 
what  truncated  ;    mouth   anterior,   with   a 
barbel  at  the  angles  ;  gill-rakers  short,  lanceo- 
late ;     pseudobrancliiw    rudimentary  ;     pha- 
ryngeal  teeth  cuneiform,  slightly  hooked  at 
the  end. 

2.  Palcsonf.  :     From    Tertiary    freshwater 
formations. 


tin  caL  «. 

tin-cal-co-nite,  s.    [Eng.  tincal,  and  conite.] 
Min.  :  A  pulverulent  and  efflorescent  variety 
of  borax  (q.v.X  containing  32  per  cent,  of 
water,  found  in  California. 

tin  chill,  tin  -cheL  s.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  tim- 
ehioll  =  circuit,  compass.]  A  circle  of  sports- 
men, who,  by  surrounding  a  great  space  of 
country,  and  gradually  closing  in,  brought 
immense  quantities  of  deer  together  so  as  to 
capture  or  kill  them. 

"  Well  quell  the  savage  mountaineer, 
A»  their  Tinchtl  cows  the  game." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  17. 

•  tinct,  v.t.    [Lat.  tinctus,  pa.  par.  of  tingo  = 
to  dye.]    [TiKOE.] 
L  To  tinge,  to  stain,  to  dye,  to  spot,  to  tint. 

"  March  the  27th  in  the  sealed  weather-glass,  when 
first  put  into  water,  the  tincted  spirit  rested  at  83 
inches."—  Bogle  :  Work*,  lit.  147. 

2.  To  imbue  with  a  taste. 

"  We  have  artificial  wells  made  in  imitation  of  the 


•  tinct,  s.    [TINCT,  v.] 

1.  Stain,  colour,  tint,  dye. 

"  Raining  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace." 

Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  1.  44. 

2.  The    grand    elixir   of  the   alchemists ; 
tincture. 

"  That  great  med'clue  bath 
With  his  tinct  gilded  tlice. 

Hhukeip. :  AlVt  Wett, T.  3. 

"  tinct,  a.  [Lat.  tinctus.]  Coloured,  tinctured, 
stained. 

"  The  blew  In  black,  the  greene  in  gray,  is  tinct." 
Spenter  :  iMephearat  Calender ;  Nov. 

•  tinc-tor'-I-al,  a.     [Lat  tinctor=&  dyer, 
from  linctus,  pa.  par.  of  tingo  —  to  dye.]    Per- 
taining to  colours  or  dyes ;  imparting  a  colour 
w  dye, 

tine  -tnre,  s.  [Lat  tinctura  =  a  dyeing,  from 
tinctus,  pa.  par.  of  tingo  =  to  dye ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  tintura;  Fr.  teinture.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Lit. :  A  tinge  or  shade  of  colour ;  a 
colour,  a  tint. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  slight  taste  snperadded  to  any  sub- 
stance :  as,  a  tincture  of  orange-peel. 

(2)  A  slight  quality  added  to  anything ;  a 
tinge. 

"  All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  nor  own, 
Or  come  discolour'd  through  our  passions  shown.' 
Pope  :  Moral  iuiyi,  i.  33. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Chrm.  :  The  finer  and  more  volatile  parts 
of  a  substance,  separated  by  a  menstruum  ;  an 
extract  of  a  part  of  the  substance  of  a  body 
communicated  to  the  menstruum. 

2.  Her. :   The  name  given  to  the  colours, 
metals,  or  tints  used  for  the  field  or  ground  of 
an  emblazoned  shield,  including  the  two  metals 


or  and  argent,  or  gold  and  silver,  the  several 
colours,  and  the  furs. 

3.  Pharm. :  A  coloured  solution  of  some 
animal  or  vegetable  principle.  Tinctures  are 
very  numerous.  Garrod  has  a  list  of  nearly 
seventy,  commencing  with  the  tincture  of 
aconite  and  the  tincture  of  aloes.  Different 
menstrua  are  employed ;  chiefly,  rectified 
spirit  proof  spirit,  compound  spirit  of  am- 
monia, and  spirit  of  ether. 

tincture-press,  *.  An  apparatus  for 
thoroughly  extracting  the  active  principles  of 
plants,  &c.,  by  submitting  them  to  com- 
pression. 

tine  -ture,  v.t.    [TINCTURE,  *.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  colour,  to  dye,  to  stain  ;  to  im- 
bue or  impregnate  with  a  colour  or  tint 

"  A  little  black  ]>aint  will  tincture  and  spoil  twenty 
g«y  colours."—  Wattt. 

2.  Fig. :  To  imbue,  to  tinge. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  generally  true,  that  the  history  of  a 
mechanical  art  affords  but  insipid  entertainment  to  a 
mind  which  is  tinctured  with  the  liberality  of  philo- 
sophy ami  the  elegance  of  classical  literature."— Knox: 
Ettayi,  No.  135. 

*  tind,  *  tinde,  *  teend,  *  tend,  v.t.    [A.S. 
tendan  =.  to  kindle  ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  tcende  ; 
Sw.   tdnda;    Goth,    tandjan;    Ger.    ziinden.] 
[TINDER.]    To  kindle  ;  to  set  on  fire. 

"  And  stryful  Atiu  in  their  stubbome  mind 
Coles  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  tind." 

Spenter :  F.  £.,  II.  viii  11. 

» tind,  *  tynde,  s.    [TINE  (1),  ».] 

tin  daL,  s.  [Hind,  tandail]  A  boatswain's 
mate";  the  master  or  coxswain  of  the  large 
pier-boats  which  ply  in  the  harbour  of  Bom- 
bay ;  also,  an  attendant  on  an  army.  (East 
Indies.) 

tin  -der,  *  ton  dre,  *  tun-der,  s.  [A.S. 
tyiulre,  cogn.  with  tendan  —  to  kindle  ;  Icel. 
tundr  =  tinder ;  tendra  =  to  light  a  fire ;  tandri 
=  fire ;  Dan.  tbnder  =  tinder ;  Sw.  tunder ; 
Ger.  ziinder.]  Any  substance  eminently  com- 
bustible. It  is  usually  of  dried  rotten  wood 
or  rag,  dipped  in  a  preparation  of  sulphur, 
used  to  kindle  a  fire  from  a  spark.  [AMADOU.] 

"  In  one  of  them  there  was  the  stone  they  strike  fire 
with,  and  tinder  made  of  bark,  but  of  what  tree  could 
not  be  distinguished."— Cook :  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i., 
eh.  vii, 

tinder-box,  *.  A  box  in  which  tinder  is 
fcept 

"  Whose  leaves  are  fair,  but  their  hearts  good  for 
nothing  but  to  be  tinder  for  the  devil's  tinder-box." — 
Bunyan  :  Pilgrim't  Progress,  pt.  it 

tinder-like,  a.  Like  tinder ;  easily  catch- 
ing fire. 

"  Hasty,  and  tinder-like,  upon  too  trivial  motion." — 
Shakeip.  :  Coriolanut,  ii.  1. 

tinder-ore,  s. 

M in,  :  An  impure,  soft  variety  of  Jamesonite 
(q.v.).  Colour,  a  dark  dirty  red.  Formerly 
referred  to  kermesite,  but  now  shown  to  be  a 
mixture  of  Jamesonite  with  red  silver  and 
mispickel.  Found  in  the  mines  of  the  Hartz 
mountains. 

*  tin'-der-y,  a.   [Eng.  tinder;  -y.]    Like  tin- 
der ;  inflammable. 

"  I  love  nobody  for  nothing ;  I  am  Dot  so  tindery."— 
Mad.  D'Arblay  :  Diary,  vi.  44. 

tine  (1),  «  tind,  *  tynde, ».  [Prop,  tind  (cf. 
woodbine  for  woodbind),  from  A.S.  tind;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  tindr  —  a  spike,  a  tooth  of  a  rake 
or  harrow  ;  Sw.  tinne  =  the  tooth  of  a  rake. 
Allied  to  tooM(q.v.).]  A  term  properly  applied 
to  a  prong  which  pierces,  as  in  forks,  whether 
for  culinary  or  table  use,  or  such  as  are  adapted 
for  hay  or  manure.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  tooth,  as  in  the  harrow,  or  the  cylinder 
of  a  thrashing  machine,  &c.  ;  the  action  is 
different  The  stirrers  of  other  cultivators 
are  known  as  shovels,  shares,  or  teeth,  accord- 
ing to  form  and  action. 

"In  the  southern  parts  of  England,  they  destroy 
moles  by  traps  that  fall  on  them,  and  strike  sharp 
tin*  i  or  teeth  through  them."—  Morttmer :  Husbandry. 

*  tine  (2),  *.    [TEEN.]    Trouble,  distress. 

"  Stood  gazing,  filled  with  rueful  tine." 

Xperutr:  /•.«.,  IV.  ill.  *7. 

tine  (3),  «.    [TINE  (2),  v.} 

Bot. :  A  wild  vetch  or  tare ;  a  plant  that 
encloses  or  tines  other  plants  (Ttisser);  spe- 
cially Kfcia  hirsuta,  V.  Cracca,  and  Lathyrut 
tuberosus. 

*  tine  (1)  v.t    [TiND.]    To  kindle,  to  inflame. 

"The  clouds 

Joxtling  or  pnih'd  with  winds,  nide  in  llieir  shock. 
Tine  the  slant  lightning/'        Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  I,  C3. 


*  tine  (2),  v.t.    [A.S.  tynan.]    To  shut  in,  to 
inclose. 

*  tine  (3),  tyne,  v.  t.  &  t.    [IceL  tyna  —  to  lose.) 

A.  Trans. ;  To  lose. 

"Better  tyne  life,  since  tint  is  gude  fame."— Seattt 
Bean  of  Midlothian,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  lost ;  to  perish  in  any 
way.    (Scotch.) 

*  tine  (4),  *  tyne,  v.i.    [TINE  (2),  s.]    To  feel 
pain  or  distress ;  to  smart,  to  rage. 

"  Ne  was  there  salve,  ne  was  there  medicine. 
That  mote  recure  their  wounds ;  so  inly  they  did 
tine."  Spenser:  F.  y.,  II.  xi.  SL 

tin'-e  a,  s.  [Lat  =  a  gnawing  worm,  a  moth, 
a  bookworm.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tineidse  (q.v.). 
Head  hairy  ;  antennae  in  the  male  sometimes 
slightly  ciliated ;  maxillary  palpi  folded,  gene- 
rally live-jointed ;  labial  palpi  cylindric,  hairy, 
or  bristly ;  fore  wings  oblong,  ovate ;  hind 
wings  ovate,  clothed  with  stales.  Species 
numerous ;  widely  distributed.  Some  are  very 
destructive  to  clothes,  specially  Tinea  biselli- 
elia  and  T.  pellionella.  The  expansion  of  their 
wings  is  about  half  an  inch.  The  first  has  the- 
fore  wings  glossy,  pale  ochreous,  with  n» 
spots,  the  hind  wings  whitish,  with  pale 
ochreous  cilia.  It  feeds  largely  on  horsehair, 
and  constructs  silken  galleries  in  the  interior 
of  chairs,  sofas,  mattresses,  <fec.,  and  attacks 
carpets.  The  second  species  has  three  indis- 
tinct, brownish  spots  on  the  fore  wings,  the- 
larva  has  a  reddish-brown  head  ;  it  attacks- 
quills,  feathers,  stockings,  cloth,  &c.,  con- 
structing a  portable  case  of  the  substance  on 
which  it  feeds.  Both  are  common  in  houses. 
throughout  the  year,  but  are  most  abundant 
in  summer.  Another  destructive  species  is  T. 
tapezella,  which  has  a  wing-expanse  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch ;  the  base  of  the  fore- 
wiugs  is  black,  the  apex  white;  the  larva 
feeds  on  the  linings  of  carriages,  green  baize, 
down,  &c.,  constructing  a  gallery  partly  of 
the  cloth,  partly  of  its  own  silk.  It  is  found 
in  June  and  July  on  palings,  in  houses,  &c. 
T.  granella  attacks  corn  in  granaries,  and 
T.  ochraceella  lives  in  ants'  nests. 

2.  Pathol. :  Skin  diseases  produced  by  vege- 
table fungi  in  or  upon  the  epidermis,  the 
chief  being  ringworm  (q.v.).  There  are  many 
species,  Tinea  tonsurans,  T.  kerion,  T.  favosa, 
T.  decalvans,  T.  sycosis,  and  T.  versicolor. 

tined,  a.  [Eng.  tine  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Furnished 
with  tines. 

"A  mattocke  or  two  tined  forke."  —  P.  Holland  t 
Plinie,  bk.  iviii.,  ch.  vi. 

ti  ne-i-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  tine(a);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wto.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tineina.  Head 
rough  ;  labial  palpi  short,  thick,  frequently 
bristly  ;  maxillary  palpi  often  greatly  deve- 
loped. Larva  with  sixteen  legs,  living  in  a 
portable  case,  or  feeding  on  fun^i,  decayed 
wood,  &c.  It  contains  the  Clothes  Moths  and 
the  Long-horned  Moths.  The  species  very- 
numerous. 

tin  e  i  -na,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  tine(a) ;  Lat 
neut.  pL  suff.  -ina.] 

Entom.  :  A  group  of  small  Heterocera 
(Moths).  Antennae  setaceous,  rarely  pecti- 
nated or  ciliated,  longer  than  the  body,  which 
is  slender ;  wings  long,  with  long  cilia.  Hind  • 
wings  attenuated,  or  of  an  elongate  trape- 
zoidal form.  Larva  with  sixteen,  fourteen,  or 
no  legs.  Known  British  species  669,  or  more 
than  a  third  of  the  British  Lepidoptera. 
(Stainton.) 

*  tine'-man,  «.    [Prob.  from  tine  (2),  v.,  and 
man.]    An  officer  of  the  forest  who  had  the 
nocturnal  care  of  vert  and  venison,  and  other 
servile  employments.    (CowelL) 

tin'-ist,  *.  [TiNE  (2),  v.]  Brushwood  and 
thorns  for  making  and  repairing  hedges. 
(Burrill.) 

tine'-wald,  «.  [A.S.  &  Icel.  thing  =  an 
assembly  ;  Dan.  ting,  and  A.S.  weald  =  a 
wood,  an  open  space  ;  cf.  Icel.  thing-vollr  =.  a 
place  where  a  thing  sat,  a  parliament  field.] 
The  ancient  parliament  or  annual  convention 
of  the  people  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

tin'-flodr,  s.     [Eng.  tin,  and  floor.] 

Tin-mining :  The  name  usually  given  to  a 
small  vein  or  thin  flat  mass  of  tinstone  inter- 
posed between  certain  rocks  and  parallel  to 


fi.te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  W9l£  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  o;u  =  kw. 
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their  beds.    The  same  name  is  occasionally 
given  to  a  large,  irregular  mass  of  tin-ore. 

tln'-folL  *.  [Eng.  tin,  v.,  and  foil  (2)  (q.v.).J 
Nominally  pure  tin  beaten  out  into  a  thin 
sheet  Very  frequently,  however,  it  is  a  mix- 
ture of  tin  and  lead. 

"  tin'-fSiled,  a.  [En?,  tinfoil  ;-ed.]  Covered 
with  tinfoil ;  hence,  glittering,  but  worthless. 

••  O  Lucio.  fortune's  gilt 

!•  nibbed  quite  off  from  my  slight  tlnfoded  state." 
Jfartton:  Antonio '«  Hevenye.  i.  t. 

tin?  (1),  *.  [From  the  sound.]  A  sharp  sound, 
as  of  a  bell ;  a  tinkle  ;  a  tinkling. 

ting  (2),  s.  [Chinese.]  The  room  in  a  Chinese 
temple  containing  the  idoL 

ting,  v.i.  ft  t.    [TiNO  (1),  *.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  sound,  to  ring,  to  tinkle. 

'*  His  helmet  tingling  fiii:/j." 

Pha.r:  Virgil ;  Jtneid  it. 

B.  Tmns.  :  To  ring,  to  tinkle. 

"  Cut>ide- thl  king  tinging  a  silver  bell." 

CAaueer  :  rnCatncuC  of  Creteid*. 

tinge,  v.t.  [Lit.  fin<7o=to  dye;  Or.  rcyyw 
(tenggo)  =  to  wet,  to  moisten,  to  stain.] 

L  Lit. :  To  colour,  to  dye,  to  stain ;  to 
modify  the  colour  or  tinge  of. 

"  Where  the  high  plumes  above  the  helmet  dance, 
New  tinged  with  Tyrian  dye." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xv.  «S4. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  qualify  or  modify  the  taste  or  flavour 
Of ;  to  give  a  taste,  flavour,  or  smack  to. 

2.  To  modify  the  character  or  qualities  of. 

"Sir  Roger  is  something  of  an  humourist;  and  his 
virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are  tinjrl  by  a  cer- 
tain extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly 
bii"—AJ,lu'in  :  x/uiclator.  No.  IOC. 

tinge,  s.    [TiNOE,  v.] 

L  Lit. :  A  slight  degree  of  colour,  shade,  or 
hue  superadiled  or  infused  into  another  sub- 
stance or  mixture ;  a  colour,  a  tint. 

"  It  gives  boldness  and  grandeur  to  plains  and  fen*, 
tin  n  and  colouring   to  clays  and  fallows."— Paleu : 
Hat.  ThenL,  ch.  xxvl 
IL  Figuratively: 

L  A  super-added  taste  or  flavour  ;  a  smack. 
2.  A  modification  of  diameter  or  qualities  ; 
•  smack  :  as.  There  is  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in 
his  language. 

"  ting  -ent,  a.  [Lat.  tingent,  pr.  par.  of  tingo 
=  to  dye.]  Having  the  power  to  tinge  or 
colour. 

"  This  wood,  by  the  tincture  It  afforded,  appeared  to 
have  its  coloured  |iart  genuine ;  hut  as  for  tha  white 
part,  it  ayuears  much  less  enriched  with  the  tingent 
property.  — Boyle. 

tin  gi.  tin'-gny.  ».    [See  def.l 

Bot  :  The  Brazilian  name  of  Mngonia  pubes- 
cent and  if.  glabrata.  [MAGONIA.] 

tin  gl  dse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ting(u,);  Lat. 
fein.  pi,  adj.  surf,  -idee.]  [TiNolN/G.] 

tin  gi  nae.  >.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  ting(is);  Lat 

fein.  pL  adj.  sutf.  -inir,.} 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Membrnnacea.  The 
moHt  typical  forms  are  exceedingly  depressed, 
the.  hemelytra  frequently  closely  reticulated 
•nd  semi-transparent  they  are  minute  and 
very  delicate  bugs  found  upon  various  trees 
an  1  plants,  chiefly  herliaceous,  feeding  on  their 
juices.  Sometimes  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
a  family  TingiiUe. 

tin   gis,  t.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tingin«e(q.T.). 
British  species  sixteen  or  more. 

tin  gle,  *  tin  gil,  v.i.  tt  t,  [A  freq.  from 
ting  (q.  v.)0 

A.  Intransitive: 

•  1.  To  tinkle,  to  ting,  to  ring.  (Sea  ex- 
ample  s.  v.  TINO,  v..  A.) 

2.  To  feel  a  kind  of  thrilling  sensation,  as 
In  hearing  a  sharp,  ringing  sound. 

"Ten  times  at  leant  In  the  Chronicles  and  Eira.  to 
the  same  «»rd  dually  used,  for  cymbals;  and  the 
Terbe  of  this  root.  Is  the  saiiir,  whereby  G.H|  would 
uprose  the  tingling  of  the  eare*.'- Bittup  Ball :  Tkt 
Impreue  of  OotC 

3.  To  feel  a  sharp,  thrilling  pain. 

4.  To  have  a  thrilling  sensation,  or  a  sharp, 
•light  penetrating  sensation. 

&  To  cause  a  thrilling  sensation. 

"  Scarcely  conscious  what  he  heart. 
The  trumpets  tinylt  in  his  ears.' 

Keott :  Koktoy.  vl  H. 

B.  Tmnt. :  To  cause  to  irive  a  sliarp  ring- 
ing sound ;  to  ring,  to  tinkle. 


tin  -gling,  *.  [TINGLE.]  A  thrilling,  tremu- 
lous sensation. 

"  He  feels  a  gentle  tinglini  coine 
Dowii  to  his  nnger  and  his  thumb." 

Confer :  To  Loan  Autten, 

*  tin -gllsh,  a.  [Eng.tingt(e);-ish.]  Sensitive. 
"  The  tempera  grow  alive  and  tinglith.' 

Browning  :  Old  Picture!  in  Florence. 

•tlnk,  *  tlnck,  « tynk,  v.i.  [Of  imitative 
origin  ;  cf.  O.  Out.  tinge-tangen  =  to  tingle  ; 
Lat.  tinnio  =  to  tinkle  ;  Fr.  t  inter.]  To  make 
a  sharp,  shrill  noise ;  to  tinkle. 


tink,  *.    [Tis-K,  v.]    A  tinkle,  a  tingle. 

tin'-kal.  tln'-cal,  s.  [The  Indian  name  for 
borax.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  NATIVE-BORAX  (q.v.). 

tin -kal  nte,  s.  [Bug.  tinkal;  suff.  -rite 
(Min');  Ger.  tinkahU.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  the  Ulexite  (q.v.)  of 
Africa. 

TIn'-kar,  *.    [See  compound.] 

Tinkar's  root,  ». 

Sot. :  The  root  of  Triotteum  perjbliatum, 
growing  in  the  United  States.  It  is  two  to 
three  feet  high,  with  large,  oval,  acuminate 
leaves,  dull  purple  flowers,  and  orange  col- 
oured berries.  In  small  doses  it  is  a  mild  ca- 
thartic ;  given  in  larger  quantity,  it  produces 
vomiting.  Its  dried  and  roasted  berries  have 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  It  de- 
rives its  popular  name  from  a  Dr.  Tinker, 
who  first  used  it  medicinally. 

tin  ker,  *  tyn  ker,  *.     (Eng.  tink,  T.  ;  -tr. 
From  his  making  a  tinkling  sound.] 
I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  One  who  mends  pots,  kettles,  pans,  or 
the  like. 

"  Or  by  the  sound  to  Judge  of  gold  and  brass. 
What  piece  is  t  inker  i  met  il.  what  will  pass?" 

Drydm :  Pertiui  <r.  1M. 

2.  The  act  of  tinkering  or  mending ;  cob- 
bling, patching,  botching. 

3.  A    popular   name    for   small  mackerel. 
(New  Kngland.) 

*  II.  Ordn. :  A  small  mortar  on  the  end  of  a 
staff. 

tinker's  dam,  >.  A  wall  of  dough  raised 
around  a  place  which  a  plumber  desires  to 
flood  with  a  coat  of  solder. 

tin  -ker,  v.t.  &  i.    [TINKER,  *.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  work  at  or  on,  as  a  tinker  ; 
to  mend  in  a  clumsy,  awkward  manner ;  to 
patch,  to  botch.    (Sometimes  followed  by  up.) 

B.  Intrant.:    To   work   at   tinkering;   to 
work  upon  a  thing  clumsily  or  awkwardly ; 
to  meddle  somewhat  officiously  ;  to  patch  up 
things. 

"  I  should  oppose  any  mere  tinkering  of  Its  constitu- 
tion which  would  retain  the  hereditary  principles  a* 
its  chief  feature."— .Standard,  Nov.  11,  1885. 

•  tln'-ker-ly,  a.  [Eng.  tinker;  -ly.]  Per- 
taining to  or  like  a  tinker  ;  clumsy,  awkward. 

tin  ker  man,  s.  [Eng.  tinker,  and  man.]  A 
fisherman  wno  destroyed  the  young  fry  in  the 
river  Thames  by  nets  and  unlawful  apparatus. 

tin  kle,  *  tyn  cle,  v.i.  ft  t.  [A  freq.  of  tink, 
V.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  quick  sound,  as  by 
striking  on  metals  ;  to  clink,  to  jingle. 

"  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal."—! CarlntMant  xlli  1. 

*  2.  To  make  a  jingling  sound,  as  in  rhyme ; 
to  Jingle. 

"  But  now  my  genius  sinks,  and  hardly  knows 
To  make  a  couplet  tinkle  In  the  close." 

rmton  :  An  K/'ittlr  to  Mr.  x>,utherr,e. 

*  3.  To  resound  with  a  small  sharp  sound  ; 
to  tingle. 

"  A  sudden  horror  seli'd  his  rlddy  head. 
And  bis  ears  tinkled,  and  the  colour  fled.' 

Dryden  :  Theodore  t  Bonoria,  M. 

B.  Tram. :  To  cause  to  give  out  a  sliarp, 
ringing  sound  ;  to  clink,  to  ring. 

tin' -kle,  ».  [TINKLF,  v.]  A  small,  sharp, 
quick,  ringing  sound,  as  of  a  bell  struck 
gently. 

"  No  longer  labours  merely  to  produce 
The  puut|>  of  sound,  or  (>»*'•  without  nee.* 

Cowper :  Connertation,  Ml 

tin'-kler,  «.     [Eng.  tinkl(e);  -tr.] 


1.  A  tinker,  a  tramp,  a  vagabond. 


2.  A  bell.    (Slang.) 

tin   kling,  pr.  par.,  o.,  ft  «.    [TiKKLs!,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (SM 
the  verb). 

"  Musical  as  the  chime  of  tinkling  rills." 

Cute  per  :  Proyrta  of  Mmr,  14. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  small,  quick,  sharp  sound, 
as  of  a  bell  gently  struck. 

"  Tbe  tinkling  of  a  harp  was  heard." 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  T.  T. 

2.  Ornith.  :   Quiscalus  crassirostris,  the  Bar- 
badoes  Blackbird,  or   Tinkling  Grakle.      It 
rids  cattle  of  parasites,  and  owes  its  popular 
name  to  its  harsh,  unmusical  note. 

"  As  the  Tinkling  roosts  in  society,  so  does  it  build. 
The  nests,  to  the  numlwr  of  twenty  or  thirty,  are 
placed  in  a  single  tree,  usually  a  hog-plum."—  Goes*  .- 
Birdi  of  Jamaica,  p.  224. 

tin  -man,  *.  [Eng.  (in,  and  man.]  A  manu- 
facturer of  or  dealer  in  tinware. 

tinned,  a.  [Eng.  tin,  s.  ;  -ed.]  Covered  with 
tin  ;  ]  lacked  in  tin  cases  or  canisters  ;  canned. 

"Meat  is  cheap,  tinned  foods  are  plentiful,  snd  Jain 
can  be  purchased  for  a  song."  -Field,  Oct  3,  1886. 

•tln'-nen,  a.  [Eng.  tin,  s.  ;  adj.  suff.  -en.] 
Consisting  or  formed  of  tin. 

"Thy  tinnrn  chariot  shod  with  burning  bosses." 
Si/h'fittr  :  Du  Bartt:*.  fourth  day,  first  week. 

*  tln'-ner,  s.    [Eng.  tin,  s.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  works  in  the  tin-mines. 

"I  cannot  take  my  leave  of  these  tinncrt,  untlll  I 
nave  observed  a  strange  prnctioe  of  them,  that  once  In 
•even  or  eiirht  years  the>  burn  down  (and  that  to  their 
great  i>ront)  their  own  melting-houses."—  Fuller  : 
WortKtet;  Corn  will. 

2.  A  tinman  (q.v.). 

*  tln'-nl-ent,  a.     [Lat  tinniens,  pr.  par.  of 
tinnio  =  to  ring.]     Emitting  a  clear  ringing 
or  tinkling  sound. 

"It  will  make  every  religious  string,  so  tc  say,  more 
Intense  and  tinn,ent."—Kt*ay  on  the  Action  for  Ot* 
Pulint,  p.  8«.  (1763.) 

tin'-nlng,  s.    [TIN,  v.] 

1.  The  art,  act,  or  process  of  coating  other 
metals  with  tin  for  tue  purpose  of  protecting 
them  from  oxidation  or  rust.     Hollow  ware  is 
tinned  inside,  having  been   first  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  heated,  by  pouring  grain  tin  into 
the  vessel  and  turning  and  rolling  it  about  so 
as   to  bring  it  in  contact    with  every   part. 
Powdered  rosin  is  used  in  the  lath  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  an  oxide,  and  the  surface  of 
the  ware  is  rubl«d  with  cloth  or  tow  to  aid 
the  process.     In  cold  tinning  an  amalgam  of 
tin  and  mercury  is  applied  to  the  metal,  the 
mercury  being  afterwards  driven  off.    Bridle- 
bits,  stirrups,  and  other  small  articles  are 
tinned  by  immersion. 

2.  The  coating  or  layer  of  tin  so  laid  on. 

3.  Canning  ;  packing  meat,  vegetables,  ftc., 
in  tins. 

tln-m-tus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  tinnio  =  to  ring.] 
(See  compound.) 

tinnitus  aurJum,  *. 

Pathol.  :  Ringing  in  the  ears.  It  may  arise 
from  an  unnatural  state  of  the  circulation  in 
the  ear,  from  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  or 
from  sympathy  with  the  stomach  when  labour- 
ing  under  indigestion. 

t  tin-nun  '-cn  1"  8,  «.    [Lat  =  the  kestrel.] 

Ornith  :  An  old  genus  of  Falconinw,  resem- 
bling Falco,  but  with  the  tarsi  long  and 
strong,  with  transverse  hexagonal  scales.  The 
species  are  now  generally  placed  under  Falco 
and  Cerchneis. 

•tin'-n#.  a.  [Eng.  tin,  s.  ;  -y.)  Pertaining 
to,  consisting  of,  or  containing  tin  ;  abound- 
ing in  or  resembling  tin. 

"  The  lode  Is  six  feet  wide,  and  tinny  throughout, 
and  worth  *71  per  fathom."—  Standard.  Oct.  28.  inn. 

tl-nd9'-cr-as,  «.  [Or.  rtitxa  (teino)  =  to 
stretch,  and  Ktpat  (kerat)  =  a  horn.] 

Palaeont.  :  A  genus  of  Marsh's  Dinocerata 
(q.v.),  said  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Eoba- 
sileus  and  Lozophodon  of  Cope. 

ti-nd'-def,  «.  (Mod.  Lnt.  tin(ea),  and  Or. 
«IoV*  (eitlo*)=  form,  appearance.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Hydropsychidse.  The 
larva*  make  silken  galleries  on  the  surface  of 
submerged  stones. 


boll,  bo^ ;  poUt,  Joltl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,   ph  -  fi 
-clan. -tian  -  ahon.    -tion.    «ion  -  shun; -^ion,    sion  -  zhfcn.    -clous, -tious, -sious  -  shus,    -ble,  -die,  Ac,  =  be L,  del. 
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tlnospora—  tip 


tl-nos'-por-a,  ».  [Gr.  T€iV<o(f«ino)=to  stretch, 
to  extend,  and  oTropci  (sporu),  o-jropo?  (sporos) 
=  a  seed.] 

Bot.  :  A.  genus  of  Menispermacese,  tribe 
Hetci  oclineae.  Male  flowers  with  six  five 
stamens  ;  ovules  curved  ;  seeds  peltate  ;  coty- 
ledons spreading.  Climbing  Indian  shrubs. 
Tiiiospom  cortlifolia,  formerly  Coeculus  cordi- 
folius,  is  the  Gulancha.  The  mots  and  stems 
are  used  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of 
poisonous  serpents  and  of  insects,  also  as  a 
tonic,  antiperiodic,  and  diuretic.  T.  cmpu, 
found  in  Sylhet,  is  believed  to  have  the  same 
qualities. 

tin-plate,  s.  [Eng.  tin,  a.,  and  plate.]  Iron- 
pl.i;<>  coated  with  tin  by  dipping  it  into  a 
molten  bath  of  the  latter  metal. 

tinplate  -  worker,  s.  One  who  makes 
articles  of  tin-ware  ;  a  tinman. 

U  The  Tinplate  Workers  are  one  of  the 
London  Companies.  They  were  incorporated 
in  1670. 

tin  sel  (1),  'tin-sell,  *  tin-sill,  *.  &  a. 

fO.  Fr.  esthiceUt  ;  Fr.  etinceUe  =  a  spark,  from 
Lat  seitUilla.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  Originally  applied  to  cloth  or  stuff 
Composed  of  silk  and  gold  or  silver  threads. 

"Every  place  was  banged  with  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of 
•il  ver.  rintrl.  arras.  tai>estry,  aud  what  uot,"—Htuaoei  : 
Anatomy  if  Atnatt,  p.  18. 

2.  A  shining  thin  metallic  plate. 

3.  A  cloth  composed  of  silk  and  silver  ;  a 
material  with  a  superficial  sheen  of  but  little 
value. 

4.  Cloth  overlaid  with  foil. 

5.  Something  verv  line  and  gaudy  ;  some- 
thing superficially  tine  and  showy  but  really 
of  little  value. 

M  The  character  of  a  man  of  integrity  and  benevo- 
lence is  far  more  desirible  than  that  uf  a  in.  n  of 
pleasure  or  of  fiishion.  The  one  is  like  solid  gold,  the 
other  like  Uiuel."—Knox:  Ktviy  s. 

6.  Hence  anything  only  superficially  or  ap- 
parently good  or  valuable. 

"  O  happy  peasant  !    O  unhappy  bard  ! 
Ilia  the  mere  tinKl,  hers  the  rich  reward." 

Cowptr  :  Truth,  332. 

B.  As  adj.:    Composed    or    consisting    of 
tinsel  ;    hence,   showy,    gaudy,    superficially 
flue  and  valuable  but  in  reality  worthless. 

"  So  have  1  mighty  satisfaction  found, 
To  see  his  tintel  reason  on  the  ground." 

Dryilen  :  Essay  on  Satire. 

fin  -sel  (2),  s.  [TiNK  (3),  v.]  Loss  ;  specif,  in 
Scots  law,  a  term  used  to  signify  forfeiture. 

H  (1)  Tinsel  of  superiority  :  A  remedy  intro- 
duced by  statute  for  unentered  vassals  whose 
superiors  are  themselves  uninfeft,  and  there- 
fore cannot  effectually  enter  them. 

(2)  Tinsel  of  the  feu  :  The  loss  or  forfeiture 
of  a  feu-right  by  failure  to  pay  the  feu-duty 
for  two  years  whole  aud  together. 

tin  sel,  v.t.  [TINSEL  (1),  *.]  To  adorn  or 
cover  with  tinsel  ;  hence,  to  make  outwardly 
or  superficially  showy  and  valuable  wlftle  in 
reality  worthless  ;  to  make  gaudy  ;  to  gloss 
over. 

"  The  glare  of  pnerlle  declamation  that  time't  over 
the  trite  essays  of  the  other."—  Warburton  :  Alliance, 
bk.  L 

ttn'-sel-l^.  o.  &  adv.     [Eng.  tinsel  (1),  s.  ;  -y.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Resembling   tinsel  ;   gaudy  ; 
showy  and  superficial. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  gaudy  and  superficial 
manner. 

tin'-stuff,  «.    [Eng.  tin,  and  stuff.}    Tin-ore. 

"To  draw  to  surface  the  titu'uff  now  accumulated 
in  the  24-  fathom  leve'.'—  Money  Market  Kevieu:.  Aug.  23. 
IMS. 

tint,  s.  [For  tinct  (q.v.).]  A  slight  colouring 
or  tincture  distinct  from  the  ground  or  prin- 
cipal coljur;  a  slight  tinge;  a  su|>eradded 
colouring,  hue,  or  .tinge  ;  in  painting,  the 
different  degrees  of  intensity  and  strength  of 
colour  in  a  pigment,  which  is  modified  in  oil 
colours  by  the  addition  of  water  in  various 
quantities. 

"  What  bright  enamel  !  and  what  various  dyes  ! 
What  lively  tintt  delight  our  wondering  eyes  !" 
So'nervi'te  :  To  Ladjf  Anne  Coventry. 

tint-drawing,  s.  A  method  of  express- 
ing varied  materials  (architectural  drawing) 
and  varying  surfaces  and  planes  (perspective 
drawing)  by  means  of  tones  or  tints  of  water- 
colours.  It  U  a  term  applied  to  drawings 
made  for  purposes  of  illustration  to  distin- 


guish  between  drawings  made  by  means  of 
tho  brush  and  drawings  made  entirely  with 
the  pen  or  pencil. 

tint-tool,  s. 

Engr.  :  A  graver  for  cutting  the  lines  em- 
ployed in  forming  tints.  They  are  of  various 
sizes,  according  to  the  character*  of  the  work 
and  the  depth  of  tint  to  be  produced. 

tint,  v.t.    [TINT,  *.]    To  tinge  ;  to  give  a  slight 
e."  louring  to. 

tint,  pret.  ofv.     [TiXE  (3),  v.)    Lost    (Scotch,.) 

"There    was    mar   tint   at    Sheriff-Muir."—  Scott  : 

W  .v.-rles,,  eh.  xh  u. 

•tin-ta-mar',  *tin-ta-marre',  s.    [Fr. 

tinUimarre,  from  tinier  =  to  ring,  and  imirre 
=  a  mat  lock,  a  pickaxe.]  A  loud,  hideous, 
and  confused  noise. 

"Squalling  hautboys,  false  -  stopped  violoncellos, 
biu.iujj  bassoons  ...  all  ill-tuued.  The  tiiitumurre 
which  this  kin,  I  of  squeaking  mid  scraping  aud  grum- 
bling produces,  1  will  not  pain  my  reader  by  cringing 
stronger  to  his  recollection."  —  Maxon  :  Church  .l/«>u-. 
p.  SIS. 

*  tin  tin-nab  u  lant,  •  tin-tin-nab'-u- 
lar,  *  tin-tin-nab'  -u-lar-y',  *  tin  tin 
nab'-U-lous,    a.     [Lat.    tlntinnabuhtn  =  & 
bell.)    Pertaining  or  relating  to  bells  or  their 
sound. 

"  Frappant  and  tintinnabular  appendages."—  H. 
Smith  :  Kejected  Addreaet. 

*  tin  -  tin  -  nab  -  u  -  la'-  tion,    ».     [TINTIN- 
NABUI.UM.J    A  tinkling  or  ringing  sound,  as 
of  bells. 

"  The  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells."  • 

foe  :  The  Bi-llt. 

tin-tin-nSb'-u-lum,  ».    [Lat.  =  a  bell,  from 
tintiiiuo,  f'req.'of  tinnio  =  to  ring.] 
*  1.  A  bell. 

"  Bea 
The 

Coieper:  T<Me  Talk.  529. 

2.  A  musical  instrument  of  percussion,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  bells  suspended  in  a 
frame. 

3.  A  jingling  toy  made  of  small  bells,  or  of 
little  plates  of  metal. 

tint'  -less,  a.    [Eng.  tint,  s.  ;  -less.]    Having 
no  tint  or  colour  ;  colourless. 


tin' -to,  s.  [Sp.=  tinted,  coloured,  from  Lat. 
tinctus.]  A  red  Madeira  wine,  wanting  the 
high  aroma  of  the  white  sorts,  and,  when  old, 
resembling  tawny  port.  (Simmonds.) 

tin'-ware,  ».  [Eng.  tin,  and  ware.]  Articles 
made  of  tinned  iron. 

tT-njf,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  suggests  a 
derivation  from  Mid.  Eng.  tene,  teen  =  vexa- 
tion.) Very  little,  very  small,  puny.  (Fre- 
quently joined  with  little.) 

"When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tint/  boy." 

Shtiketp. :  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

tip  (1),  *  tippe,  *  typ,  s.  [A  weakened  form 
of  top;  Dut.  tip  =  tip,  end,  point ;  Low  Ger. 
tipp ;  Dan.  tip ;  8w.  tip ;  Ger.  zipfel ;  Icel. 
typpi  =  a  tip  ;  typpa  =  to  tip,  from  toppr  = 
top.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  pointed  or  tapering  end  or  ex- 
tremity ;  the  top,  especially  if  more  or  less 
rounded  or  pointed. 

"  Mr.  Banks  saw  a  pair  of  horns  which  measured 
from  tii>  to  tiii  three  feet  nine  inches  aud  a  half."— 
Cook:  Firtt  foyaye,  bk.  lit,  ch.  ix. 

2.  The  top  of  the  stamen  of  a  flower  ;  an 
anther. 

3.  The  nozzle  of  a  gas-burner. 

4.  A  ferrule :   as,  the   tip   of  a   bayonet 
scabbard. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Gilding:  A  tool   made  of  camel's  hair, 
and  used  by  the  gilder  in  transferring  gold- 
leaf  from  the  cushion  to  the  sized  surface  of 
the  work.     The  ends  of  a  number  of  camel's 
hairs  are  secured  by  their  buts  between  two 
cards,  which  are  pined  together,  thus  making 
a  broad,  flat,  and  very  elastic,  brush.     This  is 
laid  upon  a  piece  of  gold-leaf,  which  adheres 
to  it  slightly,  and  is  thereby  removed 

2.  Hat-making:  A  circular  piece  of  scale  or 
paste  lioard  pasted  on  the  inside  of  a   hat- 
crown  to  stiffen  it.. 

3.  Millinery :  The  end  of  a  feather  In  trim- 
ming. 


4.  Shoe-milking :  A  plate  on  the  toe  or  heel 
of  a  boot  or  shoe. 

tip-eat,  s.  A  boys'  game,  in  which  a 
small  piece  of  wood  tapering  to  sac.h  end 
(called  a  cat)  is  made  to  rebound  from  the 
ground  by  being  struck  on  the  tip  with  a 
stick. 

tip-cheese,  s.    The  same  as  TIP-CAT. 

tip- paper,  s.  A  variety  of  stiff  paper  fo» 
lining  hat-crowns. 

tip-staff  (pi.  tip-staves),  s. 
*  1.  (Originally  tiiiped-stu,/) :  A  staff  tipped 
with  metal. 


2.  An  officer  bearing  such  a  staff;  a  sheriff's 
officer,  a  constable. 

"  A  skirmish  took  place  in  Westminster  Hall ;  and 
lt»n>  wi.'i  dirnVully  tlMt  the  Judges,  and  titMntet 
parted  thecomb.iUuts."— Mitcaulay :  Hitt.  Eng..  ch.  v. 

*  tip-tilted,  o.      Having  the   tip  or  lop 
tilteu  or  turned  up.    (Special  coinage.) 

"  Liehtly  was  her  slender  n.wi 
Tip-tUteii  like  the  p,-t-il  of  a  nuwer. 

Ttnnjian :  tiartth  t  Lynettt, 

tip-toe,  t.    [TIPTOE.] 
tip-top,  a.    [TIPTOP.] 

tip  (2),  s.  •  [Tip  (2),  v.] 

1.  A  tap,  a  slight  blow. 

2.  Rubbish  from  a  quarry. 

*  3.  A  fall. 

4.  A  small  present  in  money.    (Slang.) 

"  Others  declare  that  those  only  who  display  befon. 
hand  the  alluiiug  'lip'  cntcu  the  porter's  ej-e."— 
iMily  Telegraph.  Jau.  18.  l&si. 

5.  A  hint:  specif,  in  sporting  slang,  private 
information    in    regard    to     the    condition, 
chances,  &c.,  of  competitors  in  a  race,  for 
betung  purposes.     [TIPSTER.] 

6.  An  animal,  &c.,  considered  or  reported 
to  have  a  good  chance  in  a  race,  &c. 

"  Storm  Light  was  a  treat  lip  for  the  Snailwell 
Stakes."— Fmld,  Oct.  3,  ISoo. 

*  7.  A  draught  of  liquor. 

"  Don't  speak  in  my  tip."— Sifift :  Polite  Conteria- 
(ton,  ii. 

1  Tip  for  tap:  [Tit  for  tat], 
tip-battery,  s. 

Electro- Mag n. :  A  battery  in  which  the 
vessel  turns  on  a  horizontal  pivot,  so  that  the 
pairs  of  plates  may  lie  immersed  in  or  raised 
clear  of  the  liquid  in  the  trough  by  tilting. 

tip  cart,  s.  A  cart  which  can  be  tilted 
or  tipped  up,  so  as  to  empty  its  contents 
without  unyoking  the  horses. 

tip-Sled,  s.  A  dumping  sled.  The  box 
is  supported  on  trunnions  am!  on  a  front  post, 
to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  hook. 

tip  (1),  v.t.  [Tip  (1),  ».]  To  form  the  tip  or 
point  of ;  to  cover  the  tip  or  top  of;  to  put  & 
tip  or  pointed  top  on. 

"  Behind  the  black  wall  of  the  forest, 
Tipping  its  summit  with  silver,  arose  the  moon." 
Long/ellou:  Eaangeline.  ii.  & 

tip  (2),  *  type,  v.t.  &  i.  [Sw.  tippa  =  to  tap, 
to  tip,  to  touch  lightly.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  strike  lightly ;   to  tap ;  to  touch 
lightly. 

"  A  third  rogue  ti;«  me  by  the  ellww."— Sur(ft. 

2.  To  cant  or  tilt  up  (as  a  cart),  so  that  the 
contents  may  be  discharged. 

••  Forming  the  slag,  which  is  removed  by  tipping 
the  converter."— Field.  Felt  19, 188". 

3.  To  bestow  a  small  money  gift  on ;  to  give 
a  small  present  to. 

"This  whole  matter  of  tipping  waiters,  and  of 
waiters  expecting  to  be  tiftjicd,  is  a  very  marked 
manifestation  of  the  |H>isouof  pauperism.  '—.Scri6n«r'« 
JUayaane.  J  uly,  1877.  p.  100. 

4.  To  give,  communicate,  or  direct  towards 
generally  :  as,  Tip  me  your  fist,  Tip  him  a 
sovereign.    (Slang.) 

5.  To  give  private  information  to  as  regards 
the  chances  of  a  competitor  in  a  race,  &c., 
for  betting  pur(>oses.    (TIPSTER.)    (Hlang.) 

B.  liitrans. :    To  fall  to  or  on  one  side. 
(With  off  or  over.) 

"  To  shun  the  ditch  on  the  one  hand,  be  was  ready 
to  ti/i  na-r  into  the  :iiire  on  the  oti.er."— Banyan: 
Pilgrimt  Progri-u.  jit.  I. 

U(l)  To  tip  off  lif]i(nr:  To  turn  up  the 
vessel  till  all  is  drained. 

(2)  To  tip  over :  To  fall  or  turn  over. 

(3)  To  tip  the  vnnk  :  To  direct  a  wink,  or  to 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
ox.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew* 


tipet— tire 
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wink  at  another,  u  a  signal  of  caution,  pri- 
vat*  information. 

"  Sudiltn.  tb*  storuu  I  she  raves  I   You  tip  t\*  wink, 
But  (pare  your  awuute  ;  SUU  Aon  nut  drink." 

Pope :  Hand  i*<u»«,  ii.  S3. 

(4)  To  Up  up :  To  raise  or  tilt  the  end  of,  so 
U  to  discharge  the  contents. 

•  tlp'-et,  s.    [TiPPET.] 

tip' -pence,  s.   pL     [See  det]     Two  penny 

•  pieces ;  twopence.    (Scotch.) 

tlp'-pen-jf-,  tlp'-pen-njf,  *.  [TWOPENNY.] 
Ale  sold  at  twopence  a  quart.  (Scotch.) 

"  He  just  »taid  the  drinking  o' two  pints  o  tippenny, 
to  tell  IU  bow  my  leildy  was."— Sc»tt :  liun  Manner- 
ing,  eh.  i. 

tlp'-per,  *.  [After  Thomas  Tipper,  by  whom 
it  wa-i  first  brewed.]  A  kind  of  ale  having  a 
peculiar  flavour. 

"  It  they  draws  the  Brighton  Old  Tipper  ben.  I 
takes  that  ale  at  night."— Dickent :  Martin  Chuuleieit, 

CU.  XXV. 

tip  pet,  •  tep-et,  *  tip-et,  *  typ-pet,  ». 

[A.3.  taeppet,  from  Lat.  tapete  =  cloth,  hang- 
ings.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fur  or  cloth  covering  for  the  neck 
and  shoulilers,  worn  over  the  dress. 

"A  child  in  London  wean  a  little  tippet  of  otter- 
akin  which  a  Cree  Indian  away  ou  the  Peace  River  got 
(or  her.'  —  ftii/jr  Telegraph.  Xov.  i.  liK. 

2.  A  length  of  twisted  hair  or  gut  in  a  line. 

3.  A  handful  of  straw  bound  together  at 
one  end  and  used  in  thatching. 

IL  Ecclet. :  A  round  black  cape,  "  so  that 
it  be  not  silk,"  which,  according  to  Canon  58, 
may  be  worn  over  the  shoulder  by  clergymen 
who  are  not  graduates.  Tippets  were  for- 
merly worn  by  all  clerics,  as  they  still  are  (of 
fur)  by  the  judges ;  and  traces  of  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished under  the  hoods  of  Oxford  doctors, 
and  many  other  giaduates. 

•  1  (1)  To  turn  tippet :  To  make  a  complete 
change  ;  to  disguise  one's  self. 

"  Ye  stand  now 

At  If  ye  had  worried  sheep:  you  must  turn  tippet, 
And  suddenly,  and  truly,  and  discreetly 
Put  on  the  sh*i>e  and  order  of  humanity." 

Utuum.  t  Flet.  :  Montleur  Tlutmat.  li.  Z. 

(2)  Tyburn  tippet :  A  halter  round  the  neck. 

tip  -ping  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  tit.    [Tip  (1),  *.] 

A.  4  B.  At  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Ai  rubstantive : 

Music:  A  peculiar  action  of  the  tongue 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  used  by  flute 
players,  to  ensure  a  brilliant  and  spirited 
articulation  of  staccato  notes.  The  term  is 
sometimes  applied  also  to  the  rapid  repetition 
of  notes  in  cornet  playing. 

tip  -ping  (2),  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Tip  (2),  v.] 

tipping  -  wagon,  «.  A  wagon  which 
can  be  canted  up,  so  as  to  discharge  the  load 
without  unyoking  the  horses. 

tip  pie,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  tip  (2),  v. ; 
cf.  N-irw.  tipta  =  to  drink  little  and  often,  to 
tipple.)  [TiPSY.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  drink  strong  or  spirituous 
liquors  frequently  or  habitually  ;   to  indulge 
habitually  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors ; 
e*|f  ci.'illy,  to  drink  frequently,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  ag  to  produce  absolute  drunkenness. 
"  I  mid  not  fiis  because  he  lore* 
Through  the  lung  day  to  swear  and  tipple." 

Wuntntxirth:  Andrew  Janet. 

•  B.  Trans. :  To  drink,  as  spirituous  liquors, 
habitually,  and  to  excess. 

"  Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Tippet  Imaginary  poU  of  Me."  Philipt, 

tip  pie  (1),  i.  [TIPPLE,  v.]  Liquor  taken  in 
drinking ;  drink. 

"  That  apparently  innocuous  beverage  which  has 
hitherto  paiued  Itself  off  a.  the  teetotallers'  tipple.'— 
Dailg  Telegraph,  Jan.  12,  18M. 

tip  -pie  (2),  s.  [A  dirnin.  from  tip  (1),  s.]  A 
bundle  of  hay  collected  from  the  swath  and 
formed  Into  a  conical  shape.  This  is  tied 
near  the  top,  so  as  to  make  it  taper  to  a  point, 
and  set  upon  its  base  to  dry.  (Prav.) 

•  tlp'-pled  (le  as  el),  a.  [TIPPLE,  «.)  Drank, 
tipsy.    (Ltryden :  Tyrannic  Love,  Iv.  L) 

tip  -pier,  i.     [Eng.  tipple),  v.  ;  -«T.] 

•  1.  One  who  sells  liquor  ;  the  keeper  of  an 
Inn  or  public- house  ;  a  publican. 


2.  One  who  tipples ;  one  who  indulges 
habitually  and  frequently  in  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  though  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  produce  absolute  drunkenness. 

tlp'-pllng,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [TIPPLE,  v.] 

tippling -house,  s.  A  contemptuous 
name  for  a  tavern  or  public-house. 

"  Such  klud  of  men  who  lurked  In  tippling-housei." 
—Canuten :  Hist.  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  lOu  1). 

tip'-si-fS',  v.t.    [Eng.  tipsy;  -fy.)    To  make 
tipsy  ;  to  intoxicate.    (Slang.) 


tlp'-8l-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  tipsy;  -ly.]  In  a  tipsy 
manner  ;  like  one  tipsy. 

tip  -si-ness,  i.  [Eng.  tipsy;  suff.  -nets.] 
The  state  of  being  tipsy. 

tlp'-ster,  *.  [Eng.  tip  (2),  s.  ;  -ster.]  One 
who  supplies  private  information  in  regard  to 
a  coming  race  or  the  like  ;  one  who  fur  a  fee 
sends  tips  to  his  customers  for  betting  pur- 
poses. 

"  The  late  Mr.  Segrott,  who  carried  on  the  business 
of  tipster  and  sausage  making,  was  the  l.-ist  year's 
winner  of  this  plats.  —  Evening  Standard,  Oct.  S,  1W*. 

tlp'-sjf,  *  tlp'-sejf",  «•  [Connected  with  tip 
(•2),  v.,  and  tipple  ;  cf.  Swiss  tips  =  a  fuddling 
with  drink;  tipseln=to  fuddle  one's  self; 
betipst  =  tipsy.] 

1.  Overcome  with  strong  drink  ;  intoxicated 
to  a  degree  short  of  absolute  drunkenness  ; 
fuddled. 

*'  I  heard  a  voice  within,  or  else  I'm  tintey  — 
Mala,  wuere  are  you  ?  Come,  you  little  gipsey." 
Chatter  Can  :  ttrfenge.  ii.  & 

2.  Proceeding  from  intoxication  ;  resembling 
intoxication;  reeling.    (Milton:  Comus,  104.) 

tipsy-cake,  s.-  A  sponge  or  Savoy  cake 
soaked  in  wine  and  stuck  with  almonds,  and 
served  with  custard. 

*  tlpt,  o.    [Tip  (2),  v.]    Tipsy,  intoxicated. 

"  Your  master's  almost  tipt  already."—  UarrMon  : 
f,  Iv. 


tip'  -toe,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  tip  (1),  s.,  and  toe.] 
*  A.  A3  adjective  : 

1.  On  the  tip  or  end  of  the  toe. 

"  Night's  candle*  are  burnt  out.  and  Jocand  day 
Stands  tiutoe  on  the  misty  mountain  topi." 

Skakesp.  :  Itomeo  i  Juliet,  iii.  t. 

1  Hence,  quiet,  stealthy. 

"  With  tiptoe  step  Vice  silently  suceeeds." 

Vua/per  :  Expottulalion,  84. 

2.  Highest,  topmost. 

"  Proud  of  your  smiles,  he's  mounted  many  a  story 
Above  the  tiptoe  pinnacle  of  glory." 

Uyrom  :  EpU.  to  Hurlothrumoo. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  tip  or  end  of  the  toe. 

"  Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  I  found, 
Aud  stood  ou  tiptoe',  reaching  from  the  ground." 
Driden  :  Virgil.  Eel  Hi.  108. 

U  To  be  (or  stand)  on  tiptoe:  To  be  on  the 
strain  ;  to  be  on  the  alert. 

"  In  every  new  attempt,  expectation  it  on  tiptoe  to 
see  whether  there  is  not  some  Improvement."—  A'noi  : 
Winter  Eveningi.  even.  1. 

*  tip'  -toe,  v.i.    [TIPTOE,  «.J    To  go  or  walk  on 
tiptoe. 


•  tip  -todn, «.  pi.    [TIPTOE.] 

tip  -top,  i.  &  a.    (Eng.  tip  (1),  s.,  and  top.] 

A.  A*  sulist. :  The  highest  point  or  degree  ; 
the  very  best  of  anything. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  very  highest  class  or 
degree  ;  first-rate  ;  the  very  best. 

"  I  promised  to  provide  them  with  Up-top  shooting 
for  one  season.'— Field.  Jan.  *i.  ISM. 

tlp'-td'p-per,  *.  [Eng.  tiptop;  -«r.]  A  person, 
animal,  or  thing  of  the  highest  quality,  clans, 
or  degree. 

"  Several  other  tlpjopperi  being  behind  the  pair.* 
-Field,  Dee.  W,  18S&. 

tlp-n-a  -na,  *.  [From  tipu,  the  native  name 
of  one  species  of  the  genus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dalbergiete ;  akin  to 
Mac-lm-rium.  It  contains  three  large  trees 
with  unequally  pinnate  leaven,  and  terminal 
pnnicles  of  yellow  or  pale  purple  flowers. 
Tipuana  hetrrnrfrra  furnishes  a  kind  of 
tltnlier,  one  of  those  known  at  Rio  Janeiro  as 
angelim.  (Treat,  of  Bnt.) 

tip'  u-lo,  »  [Lat.  Hppufa  =  an  Insect  which 
runs  dwiftly  over  water,  a  water-spider,  the 
Uydrouietra  (q. v.).  J 


Bntom.:  Cran«-fly,  the  typical  genus  of 
Tlpuli'la  (q.vA  The  antviiuw  hav«  all  the 
articulations  but  the  second  almost  «jlm- 
drical;  the  second  globular.  About  til'ty 
•pecies  are  known  from  Europe,  many  of  them 
common.  Tipula.  oleracea  is  the  very  common 
species  called  by  children  Daddy  Long-legs. 
It  is  about  an  inch  long,  hoary  brown,  with 
four-brown  streaks  on  the  thorax  ;  the  legs 
brownish-yellow,  the  thighs,  tibia;,  aud  tarsi 
blackish  towards  their  ends.  It  deposits 
about  300  shining  black  eggs  In  or  on  the 
ground.  The  larvw,  called  Grubs  aud  Leather- 
jackets,  are  dingy  gray,  or  brownish  worms 
destitute  of  feet;  they  feed  on  the  roots  of 
grasses  and  other  plants,  and  are  often  very 
destructive.  When  full  grown  they  are  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  change  to 
the  pupa  state  takes  place  .underground; 
the  pupa  itself  has  respiratory  tubes. 

tlp'-tt-lar-jf,  a.  [TIPULA.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  insects  uf  the  genus  Tipula 

tl-pu  -ll-daa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tipul(a)  ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutt'.  -idee.] 

Entont.  :  Crane-flies,  a  family  of  Nemocera. 
Antennae  longer  than  the  head,  with  thirteen 
or  more  joints,  rarely  pectinated.  Compound 
eyes,  rounded  or  oval  ;  ocelli  none.  Front  of 
the  head  beaked,  proboscis  short,  fleshy: 
palpi  four-jointed  ;  alidomen  and  legs  long  and 
slender;  wings  with  numerous  veins,  some  of 
them  cross-veins.  The  larvae  of  most  species 
live  In  rotten  wood  ;  a  few  are  aquatic. 
Distribution  world-wide.  Genera  and  species 
very  numerous. 

tir,  «.  [Fr.]  A  shooting-match  or  meeting: 
as,  the  Belgian  Tir  National 

ti-rade',  s.  [Fr.  =  a  drawing  out,  a  tirade, 
from  Ital.  (ira(a  =  a  drawing  a  pulling,  from 
tirare  =  to  pull,  to  draw,  to  snatch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  long,  violent  speech  or  de- 
clamation ;  a  declamatory  harangue,  censure, 
or  reproof. 

"A  long  tirade  against  everybody  who  dared  to 
render  the  sacred  cause  of  women's  rights  absurd.'— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  10,  IBM. 

2.  Music:   The  filling   up   of  an   interval 
between  two  notes  with  a  run,  in  vocal  or 
instrumental  music. 

tirailleur  (as  tl-ral-yer),  i.  {Fr.)  A  name 
originally  applied  in  France  during  the 
Revolution  of  1792  to  light-armed  troops,  who 
were  thrown  out  from  the  main  body  to  bring 
on  an  action,  cover  an  attack,  or  generally  to 
annoy  or  deceive  the  enemy  ;  a  skirmisher,  a 
sharpshooter. 
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tire  (!),«.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  row,  a  rank,  a  tier. 

"  Stood  rnnk'd  uf  seraphim  another  row, 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  tli  under."  Milton  :  P.  L..  v 

2.  A  train. 

"  Such  one  was  Wrath,  the  last  of  this  ungodly  Mr*," 
Bpenier:  F.Q..  1.  Ir.  M. 

tire  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful  ;  prob.  the  same 
as  TIRE  (3),  «.] 

1.  Vehicles  :  An  iron  band  around  the  fellies 
of  a  wheel.    The  circular  continuous  tire  is  of 
American  origin.    In  Europe  tires  were,  until 
lately,  generally  made  in  si«tions  arranged  to 
break  joint*  with  the  fellies.     The  rim-tire  is 
expanded  by  heating,  and  then  shrunk  on  so 
as  to  tightly  compiess  the  wheel,  and  bolted  ; 
in  the  sectional  tire,  bolts  only  are  relied  on 
to  hold  the  parts  together.    Bteel  railway- 
tires  are  alwuys  of  the  former  kind.    India- 
rubber  wheel-tires  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
decreasing  the  jar  on  the  vehicle,  and  as  ft 
means  of  increasing  the  tractive  adherence. 

f  Pneumatic  tire:  A  tire  composed  of  a 
rubber  tnbe,  which  is  inflated  l>\  means  of  an 
air  pump.  Used  largely  on  bicycle*  and  trot- 
ting sulkies. 

2.  Rail.  :  The  rim  of  a  driving  wheel,  shrunk 
on  to  the  other  portion. 

tire-bender,  «.  A  device  for  bending 
tires  to  a  uniform  circular  curve. 

tire-bolt,  ».  An  ordinary  nnt  and  washer 
bolt,  used  for  securing  tires  to  the  fellies  of 
wheels.  The  nut  and  washer  are  applied  on 
the  interior  of  the  felly,  and  ths  head  counter- 
sunk Into  the  tire. 

tire-drill,  «.  A  contrivance  for  drilling 
the  i.o!t-h"i.-N  in  tires. 

tire-beater,  «.     A  furnaos  In  which  a 


boH,  bo^;  poUt,  J6%1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  benob;  go,  gem;  thin,  tbi»;  «in,  a?;  expect,  Xonophon,  eyist.    -Ing, 
-dan,  -tian  -  ahfrn.    -tion,   aion  =  shun ;  -(ion,   §ion  -  «rmn.    -clous,  -tioua,  -aious  -  siius.    -ble,    die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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tire  is  expanded  by  heat  so  as  to  tightly 
embrace  the  c-iivle  of  fellies,  or  the  rim  of  the 
wheel,  on  which  it  *lu  inks  in  cooling. 

tire-measurer,  5.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  circumference  of  wheels  and 
the  length  of  the  developed  tires. 

tire-press,  t.  A  machine  for  driving  the 
wrought-irou  or  steel  tire  on  to  the  rim  of  a 
driving-wheel. 

tire-roller,  *.  A  form  of  rolling-mill  for 
tires  in  which  the  rolls  between  which  the 
work  is  performed  are  made  to  overhang  their 
bearings  and  IK-  movable  from  or  to  each 
other,  so  as  to  allow  the  endless  tire  to  to 
introduced  between  them  and  the  parts  then 
brought  together,  so  that  the  puss  is  com- 
plete. 

tire-shrinker,  s.  A  device  for  shorten- 
ing tires  when  they  have  become  loose  from 
the  shrinkage  of  the  wheel. 

tire-smith,  *.  One  who  makes  tires  and 
other  iron  work  for  coaches,  &c. 

fire  (3),  *  tyr,  *  tyre,  *.  [A  contract  of 
o«ire  (q.v.) ;  cf.  Prov.  titrn,  teira  =  a  row, 
attire;  O.  H.  Ger.  ziari  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ziere; 
Ger.  zier  —  ornament ;  zieren  =  to  ornament.] 

*  1.  A  head-dress. 

"  On  her  head  she  wore  a  tyre  of  gold." 

Sinter:  F.  <*..  1.  x.  SI 

*  2.  Attire,  generally. 

"  In  no  guy  tyr."        Alexander  t  Dindimut,  883. 

*  3.  Furniture,  apparatus. 

"  Saint  George's  worth 
Ei. kindles  like  desire  of  hUh  exploits: 
liu mediate  sieges  and  tli«  tire  »t  war. 
Buwl  ID  thy  eager  mind.'        PhUipt :  BUnheim. 

4.  A  child's  apron  without  sleeves  ;  a  pina- 
fore, a  tier. 

*  tire-valiant,  *  tire  valliant,  ».    A 

kind  of  head-dress. 

"The  tire  viliant  or  ally  tire  of  Venetian  admit- 
tance. "— Skileetp. :  Merry  Wicet,  lit  3. 

•  tire  (1),  *  tyre,  r.t.  [TiRE(3),  *.]  To  attire, 
to  adorn,  to  dress. 


•  tire  (2),  v.i.    [Pr.  tirer  =  to  draw,  to  snatch, 
to  pluck  ;  Eng.  tear.] 

L  Falconry  :  To  seize,  pull,  and  tear  prey. 
The  hawk  was  said  to  tire  on  her  prey  when 
it  was  thrown  to  her  and  she  began  to  tear 
and  pull  at  it. 

"  Like  an  empty  eagle, 
Tin  on  the  flesh  of  men. 

Shaketp.  :  S  Benry  ri..  L  1. 

2.  To  seize  eagerly  ;  to  be  fixed  or  closely 
engaged  in  or  upon  anything. 


tire  (3),  r.r.  &  i.  [A.S.  teorian  =  to  be  tired, 
to  weary,  to  tire  ;  tirigan  =  to  provoke,  to 
vex,  to  irritate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  exhaust  the  strength  of  by  toil  or 
labour  ;  to  fatigue,  to  weary  ;  to  wear  out 
physically. 

"  I  hare  tired  myself.-     SH-Uteip.  :  Cirmbrline.  111.  «. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  patience  or  attention  of 
by  dnlness  or  tediousness;  to  make  sick  of 
something  ;  to  cause  repugnance  or  sickness 
in   by  excessive   supply  or  continuance  ;  to 
wear  out. 

"  To  tint  the  reader  with  a  long  preface,  when  I 
want  hia  uufattgned  attention  to  a  loug  poem."—  Gold- 
tmiOt:  D  ffrted  fUlage.  (Pref.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  weary,  fatigued, 
or  exhausted  ;  to  have  the  strength  or  patience 
fail. 

"  Of  this  lad  work  when  each  begins  to  fire, 
They  sit  them  down  jut  where  they  were  before." 
Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolent*.  1.  &S. 

5  To  tire  nut:  To  weary  or  fatigue  to  ex- 
cess ;  to  wear  out  ;  to  exhaust  thoroughly. 

"  Hit  cold  aud  nncmirteous  anawrn  could  nut  tir* 
out  the  ruyai  indulgence."—  Jiooaulay  :  Bin.  Rng., 
oh.  XTIL 

tired,  pa.  -par.  or  a.    [TIRE  (?,\  v.] 

tired;-  ness,  «.  [Eng.  tired;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tired  or  fatigued; 
weariness,  exhaustion. 

"  It  is  not  through  the  ttrtdnrtt  of  the  age  of  the 
earth,  hut  through  our  own  negligence,  that  it  hath 
not  satisiied  us  bouutifully.~-.ffa*,-**!:  On  Provi- 
dence. 

t  tire  less,  a.  [Eng.  tire  (3),  v.  ;  -few.]  Un- 
tiring,  unwearying. 


*  tire'-Hng,  » tyre-ling,  a.    [Eng.  tir*  (3), 
v. ;  -linj.\    Tired,  fatigued. 

••The  furuier  villain  which  did  lead 
Her  ti/rni,ia  Jade."      £p«ii»«r :  A'.  «.,  VI.  vli.  40. 

*  tire   man,  s.    [Eng.  tire  (1),  v.,  and  man.] 
A  man  who  attends  to  the  dressing  of  another ; 
a  valet. 

"  By  all  your  titles,  and  whole  style  at  once, 
of  tireintiii.  mountebank,  aud  justice  Jones, 
I  do  salute  you." 

Ben  Jonton :  Export,  tciih  Inigo  Janet. 

tl  res  i  as,  s.  (Lit.,  from  Gr.  Tctporiat 
(Teirenias),  ihe  name  of  a  Theban  who  by  ac- 
cident saw  Athene  bathing,  and  was  struck 
blind  by  her  throwing  water  in  his  face.  Re- 
penting of  what  she  had  done,  she  gave  him  a 
a  staff  to  walk  with,  and  made  him  a  sooth- 
sayer.] 

1.  Bot. :   A  genus  of  Confervacese,   now  a 
synonym   of   (Edugonium.      It  has  a  spiral 
structure  in  the  cell  walls. 

2.  PaUxont.  :  A  genus  of  Crustacea.    Known 
British    species    one,    characteristic    of   the 
Lower  Silurian. 

tire'-some,  a.     [Eng.  tire  (3),  v. ;  -some.] 

1.  Exhausting     the     strength  ;     wearying, 
fatiguing,  tiring:  as,  a  tiresome  journey. 

2.  Exhausting    the    patience ;    wearisome, 
tedious. 

"  This  tiraome  round  of  palling  pleasures." 

Byron  :  To  a  lady. 

tire'-some-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tiresome;  -ly.]  In 
a  tiresome  or  wearisome  manner ;  weari- 
somely. 

tire '-some-ness,  ».  [Eng.  tiresome;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tiresome, 
fat i,ru ing,  or  exhausting  ;  wearisomeness, 
tediousuess. 

*  tire'  -  worn-  an,  *  tyre-wom-an,  s.   [Eng. 
tire  (1),  v.,  ana  woman.  J 

1.  A  woman  who  attends  to  the  dressing  or 

*  toilet  of  another;  a  lady's  maid. 

"The  Lady  Auue.  at  her  toilette,  on  the  morning 
after  the  council,  spoke  of  ti.e  investigation  with  SIK-II 
•corn  as  emboldened  the  very  tireumnrn  who  were 
dressing  her  to  put  in  their  jests.  '—Macaulay  :  Bin. 
tug.,  cii.  ix. 

2.  A  dresser  in  a  theatre. 

tir  -ing,  yr.  par.  or  o.    [TIRE  (1),  t>.) 

tiring  house,  tiring  room,  s.  The 
room  or  place  in  which  players  dress  for  the 
stage. 

"  This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn 
brake  our  tiring  -  haute."— Sitakeip. :  Midsummer 
ffiyhft  Dream,  ill.  L. 

tirl,  s.  [A  variant  of  trill  or  thrill.]  A  smart 
tap  or  stroke.  (Scotch.) 

tirl,  v.i.  &  t.    [TiRL,  s.] 

A.  Intram. :  To  make  a  slight  noise,  as  by 
touching  some  loose  or  slack  object,  so  as  to 
produce  a  tremulous  motion  or  sound. 

B.  Tram. :    To   uncover ;    to   strip   of  a 
covering  or  roof.    (Scotch.) 

"  Whyles  on  the  strong-winged  tempest  fly  in', 
Tirlia'  the  kirns." 

Burnt :  Addret*  to  the  Dell. 

If  To  tirl  at  the  pin:  To  twirl  or  rattle  at 
the  door-latch,  as  a  courteous  signal  that  a 
person  wishes  or  intends  to  enter ;  an  old 
practice  which  prevailed  befoi-e  bells  or 
knockers  were  in  use.  (Scntch.) 

"And  murder  tirl'd  of  thr  door-pin,  it  he  canua 
ben."— Scott :  Antiquary,  eh.  xl. 

tir  lie-wir-lie,  a.  &  t.    [TIRL.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Intricate  ;  trivially  ornamental. 

"They  hae  contrived  queer  tirlietoirlir  holes,  that 
gang  out  to  the  open  air.  —."<••>'(•  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

B.  As  siibst. :   A   whirligig ;  an   ornament 
consisting  of  a  number  of  iutervolved  lines. 

*  tir'-o,  «.    [TYRO.] 

t'ir-$-cin'-I-um,  ».  [Lat.]  The  first  service 
of  a  soldier  ;  the  first  rudiments  of  any  art ; 
a  novitiate ;  henee,  used  by  Cowper  as  a 
title  for  a  poem  on  schools. 

tl  ro  -lite,  *.    [TTROLITB.] 

T  iron  (Iron  as  i-ern),  s.  [See  def.]  A 
kind  of  angle-iron  having  a  flat  flange  and  a 
web  like  the  letter  T,  from  which  it  is  named. 

Ti-ro'-nl-an,  o.  [From  Tiro,  the  freedman, 
pupil,  and  'amanuensis  of  Cicero.)  An  epithet 
applied  to  notes,  or  to  a  system  of  shorthand 
in  which  they  were  written,  the  production 
of  Tiro. 


tirr,  v.t.  [Prob.  connected  with  tear  or  tirl 
v.  |  To  tear,  to  uncover,  to  unroof,  to  strip; 
to  pare  oil'  the  sward  from  with  a  spade. 


tir  -ra  lir-ra,  s.  [See  def.]  A  word  intended 
to  represent  ihe  note  of  a  lark,  a  horn,  or  the 
like. 

"  The  lark  that  tirralirra  chants, 
With  bey  I  with  hey  !  the  thrush  and  the  jay." 

».uAvs/..  .'   it-infer  'i  Tale,  IT.  1 

tir'-rSt,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Her.  :  A  manacle. 

*tlr'-lit,  s.  [A  word  of  no  derivation.]  Fright, 
terror. 

"  Here's  a  goodly  tumult  !  I'll  forswear  keeping 
bouse,  before  I'll  be  in  ti.ese  tirriU  and  frit.hu."— 
yhakesp.  :  2  Henry  It'.,  ii.  i, 

tir'-xi-vies,  s.  pi.  [Cf.  tirr.]  Tantrums; 
burst  of  passion  or  ill-humour.  (Scotch.) 

"For  that  matter  when  he  wasua  iu  aue  o'  hit 
tirriaiei."—  Scott  :  Wiiverlea.  ch.  Ixix. 

tir'-Wlt,  *.  [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.]  The 
lapwing. 

tis,  v.  [See  def.]  A  common  contraction  of 
it  is. 

ti'-san,  *.    [PTISAN.] 

ti'-sar,  *.    [Fr.] 

Glass-mannf.  :  Tlie  fireplace  at  the  side  of, 
and  heating  the  annealing  arch  of,  the  plate- 
glass  furnace. 

tis    ic,    tis-ic-al,   o.    [PHTHISIC,    PHTHI- 

SICAL.] 

tiff  '-Ick-y,  a.  [Eng.  tisic;-y.]  Consumptive, 
phthisical. 

Ms'-ri,  t.  [Heb.  nwn  (Thishri),  from  an  ob- 
solete root  signifying  to  lie-in.] 

Jeioish  Calendar  :  The  hrst  month  of  the 
civil,  and  tue  seventh  of  Ihe  ecclesiastical  year. 
It  corresponded  to  part  of  our  September  and 
October.  The  Great  Day  of  Atonement  and 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  fell  within  its  limils. 
Called  in  1  Kings  viii.  2,  Elhanim  (—  streaming 
rivers),  because  the  rivers,  swelled  by  the 
autumnal  rains,  were  then  in  flood.  The  name 
tisri  occurs  in  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions, 
aud  was  i>roi>al>ly  not  confined  to  the  Jews. 

tiss'-ue  (88  as   sh),   s.     [O.    Fr.   ti*su  =a 
ribbon,  lillet,  or   head-band  of  woven  stuff; 
prop.  pa.  par.  of  tistre  (Fr.  tiss*r)=  to  weave, 
Iroin  Lat.  texo.]    [TEXT.] 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Tissue-paper  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  very  Hue  transparent  silk  stuff  used 
for  veils  ;  white  or  coloured.     It  was  formerly 
interwoven  with  gold   or  silver  threads  and 
embossed  with  figures. 

(3)  Cloth  interwoven  with  gold. 

"  The  taste  for  the  spices,  the  thiuet.  and  the  jewels 
of  the  East  became  utrunger  day  by  day.'—  ,U-ic<iula#  ; 
Ui.,t.  Eng.,  ch  xviil 

2.  Fig.  :  A  connected  series  ;  a  concatena- 
tion :  as,  The  whole  story  is  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Histolngi/  :  A  set  of  cells  modified  for 
the  performance  of  a  special  function  ;  the 
fabric  of  which  the  organs  of  "plants  aud 
animals  are  composed.  'Ihe  structure  of 
tissues,  with  very  tew  exceptions,  is  imper- 
ceptible to  the  unassisted  eye,  and  requires 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  for  its  resolution. 
Ti  -siifs  which  are  absent  from  plants  occui 
in  animals  ;  these  are  called  Animal  TiSMi'-s 
and  have  a  relation  to  movement  or  to  sensa 
tion,  as  the  muscles  and  nerves.  Hut  plant* 
preserve,  proteci,  ami  sustain  themselves,  and 
the  corresponding  tissues  in  animals  are  spoken 
of  as  the  Vegetable  Tissues  ;  of  this  kind  are 
epithelium  and  bone.  Tissues  always  pit-sent 
the  same  general  arrangement  in  the  same 
organism,  but  are  combined  in  different  ways 
in  different  organisms.  In  the  lower  forms  of 
life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  the  distinc- 
tions between  tissues  become  less  and  less 
obvious,  and  there  are  organisms  so  extremely 
simple  that  the  tissue  of  their  bodies  is  of  a 
uniform  cellular  character. 

(1)  Animal  :  The  term  tissue  is  used  in  deal- 
ing with  (o)  the  structure  of  organs,  which  are 
composed  of  various  tissues;  and  (Ii)  specially 
of  the  component  parts  of  organs.  In  the 


l&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tail,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  CD  =  e;  ey  «  a;  qu  =  lew. 
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first  and  wider  sense,  the  anatomical  individual 
is  made  up  of  osseous  tissue,  or  bone  ;  mus- 
cular tissue,  or  flesh ;  adipose  tissue,  or  fat ; 
cartilaginous  tissue,  or  gristle;  connective 
tissue,  serving  to  bind  the  whole  together  ; 
and  pigmentary  tissue,  or  colouring  matter. 
In  dealing  with  animal  tissues  in  the  strict 
sense,  histological  analysis  shows  them  to  lie 
much  more  differentiated  and  elaborate  in 
stricture  than  those  of  plants.  They  may  lie 
divided  into:  (a)  Epithelium,  consisiing  of 
nucleated  protoplasmic  cells,  forming  con- 
tinuous masses,  either  arranged  in  a  single 
layer,  or  stiatifled  and  forming  several  super- 
imposed layers.  The  lining  of  the  tul>es  and 
alveoli  of  secreting  and  excreting  glands,  and 
the  sensory  or  teitninal  jiarts  of  the  organs 
of  sense  consist  of  epithelium.  (6)  Connective 
Tissue,  a  name  applied  to  a  variety  of  tissues 
developed  from  the  same  embryonal  element, 
serving  more  or  less  as  framework  or  connect- 
ing substance  for  nervous,  muscular,  gland ular, 
and  v  is'-ular  tissues.  In  the  embryo  und  in 
the  growing  condition  one  may  be  changed 
into  the  other,and  in  the  adult  they  gradually 
•hade  otf  one  into  the  other.  These  tissues 
are  divMed  into  three  groups,  in  all  of  which 
the  ground  substance,  matrix,  or  intercellular 
substance,  is  distinguished  from  the  cells  ein- 
bedd  -d  therein  :  (i)  Fibrous  connective  tissue, 
Consisting  of  microscopic,  liand-like,  or  cylin- 
drical buiidlesof  exceedingly  line  homogeneous 
fibrils,  sometimes  aggregated  in  groups,  and 
held  together  by  an  albuminous,  semi-fluid 
cement  substance  called  globulin,  (ii)  Carti- 
lage, consisting  of  a  firm  ground-substance 
with  rells  embedded  therein.  Oirtilage  may 
be  Hyaline,  having  the  ground-substance  firm 
aud  resembling  ground  glass ;  Fibrous,  or 
Fibro-c-irtilagp,  consisting  of  fibrous  connec- 
tive tissue  arranged  in  bundles,  and  these  again 
fa  layers  ;  and  Yellow,  Elastic,  or  Re  tic,  ular, 


TISSUE. 

Striated  muscular  tissue,    a  Vegetable, 
iputfed  uf  pruseiicbyuiatou*  cells. 

having  the  ground-work  permeated  by  dense 
networks  of  elastic  fibrils,  (iii)  Bone  and 
Dentine,  both  developed  from  transformed 
embryonal  connective  tissue,  (c)  Muscular 
tissue  :  (i)  Non-struted,  consisting  of  nucle- 
ated cells,  contractile  in  one  definite  direction, 
becoming  shorter  and  thicker  during  contrac- 
tion, (ii)  Striked,  composed  of  extiemcly 
long  more  or  less  cylindrical  fibres,  held  to- 
gether by  bundles  of  tibrous  connective  tissue 
•o  as  to  form  larger  or  sm.iller  bundles  ;  these 
again  are  aggregated  together  by  stronger 
ban. Is  und  septa  of  fibrous  connective  tissue, 
and  these  into  the  fascicles  or  divisions  of  an 
ana'omical  muscle.  (<Q  Nervous,  consisting 
of  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  held  together  by 
fibrous  connective  tissue,  which  carries  the 
blood-vessels  supplying  the  nerve-trunk,  a 
plexus  of  lymphatics,  groups  of  fat  cells,  and 
sometimes  numerous  plasma  cells. 

(2)  VrgetiibU :  Two  forms  of  aggregations  of 
cell*,  called  generally  Cellular  Tissue,  may  1>« 
distinguished,  according  to  the  form  and  re- 
lative position  of  the  cells  which  compose 
them  :  (<i)  Parenchyma  (Areolar,  Utricular. 
or  Vehicular  Tissue),  in  which  tl.in- wnlled 
cells,  of  a  diameter  nearly  equal  in  all  direc- 
tions, are  united  to  one  another  by  broad 
sin fu-es;  and  ('/)  Prosenchyma,  in  which  the 
cells  are  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  ore  much 
longer  than  they  are  broad.  When  the  walls 
of  the  cells  are  much  thickened,  the  tissue 
Is  called  sclervnchyma  :  this  may  be  either 
pun-nchyniatou*  or  prownohymntotis,  accord- 
Ing  to  the  form  of  the  cells.  When  ihe  trans- 
verse walls  of  a  row  of  MU]>cr-imposed  cells 
are  absorb*!  or  perforated,  so  that,  they  coal- 
esce and  form  tubes  or  vessels,  the  tissue  is 
said  to  be  vascular.  When  all  the  cells  have 
ceased  to  divide,  and  have  assumed  their 


definite  form,  the  tissue  is  wile  1  permanent; 
wnen,  on  the  contrary,  the  cells  are  still 
dividing,  it  is  called  generating  tissue.  When 
Several  different  tissues  occur  in  one  plant, 
as  in  all  the  higher  plants,  they  are  arranged 
into  systems.  Three  such  systems  of  tissues 
are  usually  met  witli :  (1)  The  epidermal, 
which  covers  the  exterior  of  the  plant,  and 
usually  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  ;  (-2) 
the  libro-vascular,  which  traverses  the  body 
of  the  plant  in  the  fonn  of  bundles,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  tubes  and 
vessels,  and  of  long,  pointed,  prosenchyma- 
tous  cells— the  Wood- n'i -res ;  (3)  the  funda- 
mental tissue,  which  tills  up  the  rest  of  the 
space,  and  consists  principally  of  parenchyma. 
2.  Eitiom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Sco- 
tosia  tluiiilata.  The  fore  wings  have  numerous 
transverse  wavy  lines ;  the  larva  feeds  on 
buckthorn. 

tissue-paper,  ».  A  very  thin  gauze- 
like  paper  maue  of  several  sizes,  and  used  IT 
the  protection  of  engravings,  and  for  wrapping 
fine  and  delicate  articles. 

tiss'-uc  (ss  as  sh),  v.t.    [TissoE,  s.]    To  form 
tissue  ot,  to  interweave,  to  variegate. 

"  The  chariot  waa  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  tittutd 
upon  blue." — Bacon. 

tiss  -ued  (ss  as  sh),pa.  par.  or  a.  [TISSUE,  v.] 

1.  Vai legated. 

"  Playing  with  thy  vesture's  ti<turl  flnwfra." 

Cow/<er :  On  inj  llotlu-r't  P.aurs. 

2.  Dressed  in  or  adorned  with  tissue. 

tit  (1\  s.    [Icel.  tittr  =  a  tit,  a  bird ;  tittingr  = 
a  sparrow.] 
1.  A  titmouse  (q.v.). 
%.  A  little  horse. 

"  Nay,  should  the  titt  get  on  for  ones, 
Each  rider  is  no  fr.ive  a  dunce. 
That,  as  I've  lieu  d  good  judges  say, 
Tis  ten  to  one  they'd  luse  their  w..y." 

Lloyd  :  Tht  Poetry  fn/euon. 

S,  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  woman.  (In 
this  sense  perhaps  from  teat  (q.v.). 

"  A  vaat  virago  or  an  ugly  tit."— Burton:  Aunt. 
JWandko/y,  p.  524. 

4.  A  bit,  a  morseL 
tit-warbler,  *. 

Ornith. :  Sylvicvla  minuta. 

tit  (2),  «.    [A  corrupt,  of  tip  (2),  s.  (q.v.).]    A 
tap,  a  slight  blow. 

If  Tit-for-tat :  An  equivalent  in  way  of  re- 
venge or  retaliation. 

IT -tan,  s.  &  o.    [Lat,  from  Gr.  TtToV  (Titan) 
=  the  Sun-god.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Grecian  .Mythology: 

(1)  According  to  the  more  modern  account, 
the  eldest  Son  of  Umnus  and  Gaia,   wno  re- 
linquished the  sovereignty  of  gods  and  men 
to  his  younger  brother  Saturn,  the  latter  un- 
dertaking to  destroy  all  his  children,  so  that 
the  monarchy  might  revert  to  those  of  Titan. 
He  afterwards  recovered  the  sovereignty  from 
Saturn;  but  Jupiter,  the  son  of  the  latter, 
vanquished  him,  and  restored  it  to  his  father. 

(2)  A  name  applied  to  the  sun,  as  the  off- 
spring of  Hyperion,  one  of  the  Titans. 

(3)  One  of  the  children  of  Ccelus  (or  Uranus) 
and  Terra.     They  were  six  males,  Oceanus, 
Coios,  Crios,  Hyperion,  lapeius,  and  Kronos  ; 
and    six    females,    Theia,    Rheia   (or  Rhea), 
Themis,    Mnemosyne,   Phoebe,   and   Tethys. 
These  children,  according  to  the  commonly- 
received  legend,  were  hated  by  their  father, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  thrust  them 
out  of  sight  into  a  cavern  of  Earth,  who, 
grieved  at  his  unnatural  conduct,  produced 
the  "substance  of  hoary  steel,"  and,  forming 
fp'in  it  a  yickle,  roused  her  children,   the. 
Titans,  to  rebellion  against  him.     The  wars  of 
the  Titans  against  the  gods  are  often  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  Giants  ;  but  the  war 
of  the  Titans  was  against  Saturn,  and  that  of 
the  Giants  against  Jupiter. 

2.  Astron. :  The  sixth  of  the  eight  satellites 
of  Saturn.     Its  menu  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  planet  is  781,000  miles;    its  periodic 
time,  15  days,  22  hours,  41  minutes,  and  2V2 
seconds. 

3.  Cktm.:  [TtTANiOMj. 

4.  Min:  [TITANITE). 

B.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Titans ; 
Titanic. 

Titan-like,  adv.    After  the  fashion  of  the 


Titans,  who  piled  mountain  on  mountain  h» 
order  to  reach  heaven  iu  their  war  against 
btiturn. 

"  They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 
WHO  TitanJikr.  oil  (InriliK  duuliU  to  pile 
Tbuu;;iiu  ntliiuii  »ii,...ij  cull  du»a  thunder,  and  tt* 
H..IIK-."  Huron  :  CMde  Harold,  iii.  MS, 

tl  -tan-ate,  ».    [Eng.  titanic);  -alt.] 
Clam.  :  A  salt  of  titanic  acid. 
titanate  of  iron,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  ILMENTO. 

*  Ti'-tan^ess,  s.  (Eug.  Titan;  -est.]  A 
female  Titan  ;  a  female  personage  of  surpass- 
ing po\ver. 

"  Truth  .  .  .  Titaneti  among   deities."—  C.  Bronti: 


tl-ta-ne'-thus,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat  Titan 
(q.V.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Oniscidfe.  Titanethet 
alba:,  from  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky, 
is  blind. 

Ti-ta'-nl-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  name  of  Latoua,  as 
daughter  of  the  Titan  Coins  ;  of  Pyrrha,  as  a 
descendant  of  the  Titan  Prometheus;  of 
Diana  as  the  sister,  and  of  Circe  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sol.  buakespeart  (.Midsummer  Nigiu's 
Dream)  uses  the  name  for  the  wile  of  O  be  ion.) 
Astron.  :  The  third  of  the  four  satellites  of 
Uranus.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  plr.nct  is  272,000  miles,  its  periodic 
time  8706697  days. 

ti  ta-ni-an,  ti-tan-It'-Ic,  o.  [Mod.  Lat. 
ti.tiin(ium>;  Eng.  adj.  stiff,  -tan,  -itic.]  Per- 
taining to  titanium  (q.v.). 

Tl-tan-ic  (1),  o.  [Eng.  Titan;  -ic.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Titans: 
hence,  gigantic,  supei  human  ;  enormous  ia 
size  or  stieugth. 

"  Rome—  Rome  Imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm, 
In  the  same  dust  and  blackneu,  and  we  i*«t 
Tue  akeJetou  of  lier  TVam'cform." 

Byron  :  Child*  Harold,  IT.  44. 

tl-tan'-Ic  (2),  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  titan(ium)  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suit,  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
titanium. 

titanic-acid.  «. 

1.  CAeni.  :  H._'liO3.  A  white  powder  obtained 
by  adding  ammonia  to  titanic  chloride.    It  ia 
soluble,  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  and  forms  with  tiie  metals  and  alkaline 
earths  salts  called  titanates. 

2.  Min.  :  The  same  as  UUTILK,  OCTAHEDBIT*, 
and  BROOKITE. 

titanic-chloride,  *. 

Cltem.  :  TiClj.  A  colourless,  transparent, 
heavy  liquid,  prepared  by  passing  clilorineover 
an  ignited  mixture  of  titanic  oxide  and  char- 
coal. Sp.  gr.  1  -7609  at  0"  ;  boils  at  135°,  and 
emits  white  fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

titanic  iron,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  MENACCANim 

titanic  oxide,  s. 

Cltem.  :  TiO4.  Occurs  native  In  three  differ- 
ent forms,  viz.,  as  I  utile,  and  anatase,  in  which 
it  is  dimet  lie,  and  as  brookite,  in  which  it  Is 
trimetric.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all 
acids,  except  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

tl  -tan-If'-er-ous,   a.    [Eng.   titanium,  and 
Lat.  fcro  =  to  bear,  to  produce.] 
Min.  :  Producing  or  containing  titanium. 
titanifcrous  iron-ore,  s. 
Min..  :  The  same  as  MENACCANITE  (q.v.} 

titanifcrous  iron-sand,  «. 

Uin.  :  A  variety  of  Menaccanite  (q.v.), 
occurring  in  small  grains,  sometimes  in  ex- 
tensive de|>osits,  resulting  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  igneous  rocks. 

,ti'-tan-ite,  *.  [Eng.  titanfium);  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  ;  Fr.  titane  liliceo-calaure  ;  Ger.  titanit.] 
Min.  :  A  mineral  occurringmostlyincrystnls, 
rarely  massive.  Crystallization,  monoclinic; 
hardness,  5  to  5'5  ;  sp.  gr.  3'4  to  3'56  ;  lustre, 
adamantine  to  resinous  ;  colour,  shades  of 
brown,  yellow,  green,  gray,  black  ;  streak, 
white;  transparent  to  opaque  ;  brittle.  Com- 
pos. :  a  silico-titanate  of  lime,  with  the  for- 
mula (CaO  +  TiOfkttO*  Dnna  distinguishes 
the  following  varieties:  1.  Ordinary:  (1)  O- 
tanite,  brown  to  black  ;  (2)  sphene,  yellow, 
and  of  light  colours,  and  translucent  ;  2. 
Manganesian,  greenovit«  ;  3.  Crystallngraphlc, 


boiL  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  tern;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  £ 
-clan, -"-in  ^  shaa.    -tion,   sion  -  obun; -^ion, -fion-»hun.   -clous, -tious, -aious  -  skua.  -We,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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depending  upon  the  direction  In  which  the 
crystal  u  »loujjawd.  aud  hamimorphiu  forms. 
Occur*  in  gramt*,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  sy«uit«, 
&C.,  also  iu  buds  of  iron-ore,  aud  •ometiiiiM 
IB  volonulc  rock*.  Enormous  crystal*  of  th« 
brown  variety  (l*l«rlt«)  have  bs«n  found  (1885) 
at  Renfrew,  Canada,  soiuaUuws  weighing  as 
much  as  7J  Ibs. 

tl-tan-lt  -1C,  O       [TlTANIAN.] 

ti-ta  -nl-um,  s.  [Gr.  riravof  (titanoa)  =  lime, 
gypsum,  a  white  earth,  chalk,  marble 
scrapings.] 

Chem. :  A  vary  rare  metallic  element,  dis- 
covered by  Gregor  in  1789.  Syml>ol  Ti ;  at. 
wt.  50.  It  is  never  found  in  the  metallic 
state,  but  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the 
double  fluoride  of  potassium  and  titanium 
with  potassium  in  a  covered  crucible,  or  by 
mixing  titanic  oxide  with  one-sixth  of  its 
weight  of  charcoal  and  exposing  to  the  strong- 
est heat  of  an  air-furnace.  It  is  a  dark-green, 
heavy,  amorphous  powder,  having  under  the 
microscope  the  colour  and  lustre  of  iron.  It 
dissolves  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  and,  when  heated  in 
the  air,  burns  with  great  splendour.  Like 
tin,  it  forms  two  classes  of  compounds — the 
titanic,  iii  which  it  is  quadrivalent,  and  the 
titauous,  in  which  it  is  trivalent.  The  spectro- 
scope shows  that  there  is  titanium  in  the  sun. 

If  Titanium-oxide  =  AiMtase,  Brookite,  Ru- 
tile. 

titanium  green,  s. 

Chem. :  A  pigment  produced  by  adding  po- 
tassium ferrocyauide  to  titanic  chloride.  It 
is  recommended  as  an  innocuous  substitute 
for  Schweinfurt  and  other  arsenical  greens, 
but  is  inferior  in  colour. 

tl-tan-6-  (1),  pref.  [Gr.  Tiro*  (Titan),  geuit. 
Tirdi'oi  (Titanos)  =  a  Titan.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  Titan  ;  hence,  huge,  monstrous. 

ti-tan  6-  (2),  pref.  [TITANIUM.]  Containing, 
derived  from,  or  resembling  the  metallic  ele- 
ment titanium  (q.  v.). 

ti-tan  6  fer  -rite,  ».  [Pref.  titano-  (2),  and 
/errite.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  MENACCANITE  (q. v.). 

tl-tan  6-morph -ite,  s.  [Pref.  titano-  (21; 
Gr'  uop4>i  (morphe)  =  form,  aud  sulf.  -tie 
Win.).™ 

Afire. :  A  white  mineral,  isomorphous  with 
titauite  (q.v.).  Results  from  the  alteration  of 
rutile  and  menaccanite  (q.v.),  the  grains  or 
crystals  of  which  it  encloses.  An  analysis 
showed :.  titanic  acid,  74'32  ;  lime,  25-27  ;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  a  trace,  which  corresponds  to 
the  formula,  CaTioOj.  Found  in  the  horn- 
blende schists  of  the  Hohe  Eule,  Lampers- 
dorf,  Silesia. 

ti-tan  -6-mys,  s.  [Pref.  titano-  (1),  and  Gr. 
P.VS  (mas)  =  a  mouse.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Lagomyidae,  from  the 
French  Miocene,  differing  chiefly  from  Lagomys 
in  having  one  molar  less  in  the  lower  jaw. 

ti  tan  6-phis,  *.    [Pref.  titano-  (1),  and  Gr. 
o<f>(.?  (nphis)  =  a  snake.] 
Palceont. :  A  synonym  of  Dinophis  (q.v.). 

tl-tan-d-sau'  riis,  s.  [Pref.  titano-  (1),  and 
Gr.  o-aCpo?  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  synonym  of  Atlantosaurus, 
the  tyi*-genus  of  the  family  Atlantosauridaj 
of  Marsh's  order  Sauropoda  (q.v.).  In  the 
family  tlie  ischiaare  directed  downwards,  with 
expanded  extremities  meeting  on  the  median 
line ;  anterior  caudal  vertebrae  with  lateral 
cavities.  The  species  of  the  type-genus  are 
gigantic  Dinosaurians,  but  the  least  specialized 
forms  of  the  sub-class,  in  some  respects  ap- 
proaching Mesozoic  Crocodiles.  Atkintosaiinu 
montana,  from  the  Upper  Jurassic  of  Colorado^ 
according  to  Marsh,  "  is  by  far  the  largest 
land-animal  yet  discovered,  its  dimensions 
being  greater  than  was  supposed  possible  in 
an  animal  that  lived  and  moved  upon  the 
land.  It  was  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and,  when  erect,  at  least,  thirty  feet  in  height. 
It  doubtless  fed  upon  the  foliage  of  the  moun- 
tain forests,  portions  of  which  are  preserved 
with  its  remains." 

tl  tan-6-ther'-f-um,  ».     [Pref.  titano-  (1), 
and  Gr.  Ortpiov  (therion)  =  a  wild  beast.] 
Palceont. :  One  of  the  names  given  to  the 


remains  of  a  group  of  animals  of  gigantic  size 
from  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  ot  the  New 
World.  The  tlrst  known  fragment  was  named 
Menodus  by  Pomel  in  1849  ;  more  perlect 
remains  have  since  been  described  by  Leidy 
as  Titanothtirinm  and  Megacerops,  by  Marsh 
as  Broutotherium,  aud  by  Oope  as  Symboro- 
don.  Prof.  Flower  (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv. 
428)  says  that  some  of  these  appear  to  present 
generic  modifications,  but  the  synonymy  is 
much  confused.  The  head  was  large  and 
much  elongated,  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  but 
they  had  a  pair  of  stout  diverging  osseous 
protuberances,  like  horn-cases,  on  the  maxil- 
lanes  in  front  of  the  orbits.  Their  molar  teeth 
were  of  a  simple  paheotheroid  type,  and  the 
incisors  and  canines  were  very  much  reduced. 
Their  fore  feet  had  four  and  their  hind  feet 
three  short,  stout  toes. 

ti -tan-Otis,  a.    [Eng.  titan(ium)  ; -ous.]    Per- 
taining to  titanium. 

titanous  chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  Ti2Cl6.  Produced  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  on  titanic  chloride.  It  forms  dark 
violet  scales,  having  a  strong  lustre,  deli- 
quesces in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperature, 
and  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  violet-red 
solution. 

titanous-oxide,  «. 

Chem. :  Ti2O3.  A  black  powder  obtained 
by  heating  titanic  oxide  in  hydrogen.  It  is 
almost  insoluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  but  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
a  violet-coloured  solution. 

ti '-tan-us,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  Titan.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Prioninae,  with  fili- 
form antennse.  Titanus  gigas,  from  Cayenne 
and  the  Amazons,  is  frequently  eight  inches 
long,  exclusive  of  the  antennae. 

tit'-bit,  s.     [TIDBIT.]     A  nice,  delicious,  or 
tender  morsel. 

"John  pampered  enquire  South  with  titbitt  till  he 
grew  wanton.  —Arbuthnot :  Hat.  John  Suit. 

*  tite,  «.t.    [TtDE,  v.]    For  tideth  =  happens. 

•  tit-er,  v.l.    [O.  IceL  titra.]    To  tell  tales ; 
to  chatter. 


» tlt-er-er, 

chatterer. 


'tit-er-ere,  «.     [TITER.]    A 


*  tit-er-ing, ».    [TITER.]    Courtship. 

tith,  a.  [TIGHT.]  Tight,  nimble,  brisk.  (Beavan. 
&  Flet. :  Woman's  Prize,  iii.  5.) 

tith  a-ble,  tithe'-a  ble,  *  tyth-a-ble,  a. 

fEng.  tithe;  -able.]    Subject  or  liable  to  the 

payment  of  tithes. 

"  There  were  farmers  In  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  renting 
rich  pasture  laud  whicli  was  only  litheablc  to  tho  ex- 
tout  of  6d.  per  acre."—  Daily  Chronicle,  Sept  8. 1886. 

tithe,  *  tethe,  *  tythe,  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  teddha 
=  tenth  (for  teondha) ;  teothing  =  a  tithing,  a 
tithe,  from  teoti  =  ten  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  tenth  part  of  anything ; 
a  tenth. 

2.  Specif. :  A  tenth  of  the  annual  produce 
of  one's  industry,  or  of  wealth  obtained  from 
any  source,  given  voluntarily  or  exacted  by 
law,    for   the   support   of    divine    worship. 
Under  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  Abraham 
gave  Melchizedek  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoil 
taken  in  battle  from  the  Eastern  kings  (Gen. 
xiv.  20).    Jacob  at  Bethel  vowed  to  give  tithes 
to  Jehovah  if  he  were  divinely  permitted  to 
return  to  his  father's  tent  in  safety  and  pros- 
perity (xxviii.  20-22).     Tithes  for  the  support 
of  the  Le%'ites  were  an  essential  part  of  the 
Mosaic  economy  (Lev.  xxvii.  30-33) ;  they,  on 
their  part,  were  to  pay  tithes  for  the  support 
of  the  High  Priest  (Num.  xviii.  21-28).     It  is 
probable  that,  in  the  Christian  Church,  tithes 
were  llrst  paid   in  imitation  of  the  arrange- 
ments under  the  Jewish  dispensation.     Sunn 
tithes  are  first  mentioned  in  a  decree  made 
in  a  synod  held  A.D.  786,  wherein  this  pay- 
ment in  general  is  strongly  enjoined.     The 
next  authentic  mention  of  them  is  about  the 
year  900,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  where  this 
payment  is  not  only  enjoined,  but  a  penalty 
added  upon  non-observance ;  and  this  law  is 
seconded  by  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  about  the 
year  930.   Upon  their  first  Introduction,  every 
man  might  give  them  to  what  priest  he  pleased, 
or  might  pay  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
bishop,  for  distribution  by  him.    But,  when 


dioceses  were  divided  Into  parishes,  the  tithes 
of  each  were  allotted  to  its  own  particular 
minister ;  first  by  common  consent,  or  the 
appointments  of  lords  of  manors,  and  after- 
wards by  the  written  law  of  the  land.  The 
first  step  towards  this  result  was  taken  by 
Innocent  III.,  about  1200,  who,  in  an  epistle 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dated  from 
the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  enjoined  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  to  the  parsons  of  the  respective 
parishes  where  every  man  inhabited.  "This 
epistle,"  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  "  bound  not 
the  lay  subjects  of  this  realm;  but,  being 
reasonable  and  just,  it  was  allowed  of,  and  so 
became  lex  tcrrce."  Tithes  in  England  are  of 
three  sorts,  personal,  pruedial,  and  mixed.  [See 
extract.]  They  are  also  divided  into  great  and 
small  tithes.  Great  tithes  consist  of  all  species 
of  corn  aud  grain,  hay  and  wood.  Small 
tithes  consist  of  prsedial  tithes  of  oilier 
kinds,  together  with  mixed  and  personal 
tithes.  Great  tithes  belong  to  the  rector,  and 
are  hence  called  parsonage  tithes  ;  small  tithes 
belong  to  the  vicar,  and  are  hence  called 
vicarage  tithes.  Tithes  have  to  a  large  extent 
been  commuted  into  rent-charges,  which  are 
payable  half-yearly,  and  are  recoverable  by 
distress  and  sale,  like  ordinary  rents.  Tithes 
are  due  either  de  jure  or  by  custom  ;  to  the 
latter  class  belong  all  personal  tithes.  Ex- 
emption from  tithes  may  be  by  composition, 
a  modus  decimandi,  prescription,  or  Act  of 
Parliament.  A  modus  decimandi  (commonly 
called  simply  a  modus)  was  where  there  was 
by  custom  a  particular  manner  of  tithing 
allowed  different  from  the  general  law  of 
taking  tithes  in  kind,  such  as  a  pecuniary 
compensation,  as  twopence  an  acre,  or  a  com- 
pensation in  work  and  labour,  as  that  the 
parson  should  have  only  the  twelfth  cock  of 
hay,  and  not  the  tenth,  in  consideration  of 
the  owner's  making  it  for  him.  A  prescription 
de  non  decimaudo  was  a  claim  to  bv'  entirely 
discharged  of  tithes,  and  to  pay  no  compensa- 
tion in  lieu  of  them,  whence  have  sprung  all 
the  lands  which,  being  in  lay  hands,  do  at 
present  claim  to  be  tithe-free.  The  institution 
of  the  tithe  belongs  to  countries  in  which 
church  and  state  are  united,  or  which  have  a 
recognized  national  religion.  It  does  not  exist 
in  the  United  States,  in  which  every  faith  is 
equally  under  the  support  of  the  law  and  none 
are  possessed  of  special  privileges,  and  In  which 
the  question  of  religion  has  been  left  out  of  the 
Constitution.  Tillies  have  been  collected  by 
the  Mormons  for  the  support  of  their  Church, 
and  the  building  of  the  Temple  in  Sal  t  Luke  City . 

3.  A  very  small  part  in  proportion. 
"  The  tithe  of  a  hair  WHS  never  lost  in  my  boon 
before."— Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  ill.  9. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Tenth. 

"  Every  tithe  soul  'mongst  many  thousand  disinrs." 
Shakesp. :  Troilut  <t  Croatia,  ii.  2. 

IT  Commutation  oj  tithes:  The  conversion  of 
tithes  into  a  rent-charge  payable  in  money 
and  chargeable  on  the  hind. 

tithe-commissioner,  s.  One  of  a  board 
of  commissioners  appointed  by  Government 
for  arranging  propositions  for  commuting  or 
compounding  tithes. 

tithe-free,  a.  Exempt  from  the  payment 
of  tithes. 

tithe -gatherer,  t.    One  who  collects 

tithes. 

*  tithe-pig,  s.    One  pig  out  of  ten  given 
to  the  priest  as  a  church-rate. 

"And  sometimes  comes  she  witli  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  <t  Juliet,  i.  4. 

*  tithe-proctor,  s.    A  levier  or  collector 
of  tithes  or  church-rates,  formerly  employed 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  to  assess  and  collect  the  tithes  on 
farmers'  and  cottagers'  crops. 

tithe,  *  tythe,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  teodhian.} 

[TlTHE,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  exact  tithes  from ;  to  levy  a  tenth 
part  on. 

••  Ye  tithe  mint  and  rue  and  all  manner  of  herbs."— 
Luke  xi.  42. 

2.  To  pay  tithes  on  ;  to  pay  the  tenth  part  of. 

"  Military  spoil,  and  the  prey  gotten  In  war,  is  »ls« 
tythable.  for  Abraham  ti/thed  it  to  Meiciiizedek."-i 
Spelman  :  Of  Tythet,  ch.  xvi. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pay  tithe.s. 

"  For  lanibe,  pig,  and  c»If,  and  for  other  the  like, 
Tithe  so  as  thy  cattle  the  lord  d.>  not  strike. " 


f&to,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  care,  unite,  cur.  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  09  =  e;  ey  =  ft;  qu  =  bw. 
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•  tithe'-less,  o.    [Eng.  tithe,  s. ;  -lest.]    The 
aajae  as  TITUE-FREE  (q.v.). 

tifth'-e'r,  pr<w.   [Seedef.]  The  other.  (Scotch.) 

tith'-er,  s.  [Eng.  titk(e);  -er.]  One  who  col 
fects  tithes. 

"Thus  far  tilhers  themselves  have  contributed  to 
their  owu  confutation."— iliiton:  Lilulttit  titan*  to 
Remove  Hireling*. 

tith  -Ing,  •  teth  ing,  «.  &  a.  [A.S.  Uoth- 
vng.]  tTiTHE,  s.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
•LA  tithe,  a  tenth. 

"  Ther  HtMng  and  ther  oBHne  both* 
Thy  clemith  by  possession. 

Chaucer  01 :  Plotmarii  Talt. 

t  2.  The  act  of  taking  or  levying  tithes. 

"  When  !  come  to  the  tithing  o(  them.  I  will  tithe 

them  utie  with  another,  .mil  will  make  all  Irishman 

the  tithing-inan."— Spenier :  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  A  decennary ;  a  number  or  company  of 

ten   householders,  who,   dwelling  near  each 

other,  were  sureties  or  free  pledges  to  the 

king  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each  other. 

The  institution  has  lung  ceased,  but  the  name 

and  division  are  still  retained  in  many  parts 

Of  Kn  ,'lan.l. 

"The  civil  division  of  the  territory  of  England  is 
into  enmities,  of  those  counties  Into  hundreds,  of 
those  hundreds  into  li/hingt  or  towns."— BlackUone  : 
Comment.,  blc.  il.,  ch.  1 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
payment  or  levying  of  tithes. 

"  In  this  very  year  1888  an  elaborate  tithing  system 
prevails  throughout  the  territory  of  Utah."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Aug.  27,  1888. 

tithing  man,  s. 

*  1.  Eng.  Law :  The  chief  man  of  a  tithing ; 
the   jierson  who  presided  over  the  tithing ; 
a  head-borough. 

"The  tit'iing-meii  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  were 
busud  in  setting  up  gibbets  and  providing  chains. "— 
JMacaulay  :  Sitt.  Eng..  ch.  v. 

*  2.  A  peace-officer  ;  an  under-constable. 

3.  A  town  or  church  officer  formerly  elected 
each  year  in  New  England,  to  preserve  good 
order  in  the  church  during  divine  service, 
and  to  make  complaint  of  any  disorderly 
conduct. 

tithing-house,  s.  A  house  or  building  in 
which  tithes  paid  in  kind  are  stored. 

*  tithing  penny,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  A  small  sum  paid  to  the  sheriff 
by  each  tithing,  &c.,  for  the  charge  of  keeping 
courts. 

tithing  time,  s.  The  time  of  paying  or 
exacting  tithes. 

"  But  oh  I  It  cuts  him  like  a  sithe. 
When  tithing-timc  cun.es  near. " 

Camper:  Yearly  DMrea. 

•  tlth-ing,  •  tyth-lng,  s.   [TIDING.]  Tidings. 

"O(  Ingloud  A  of  Flaudre»  brouht  men  him  lUhing, 
How  kyug  iiarald  chaced  his  uioder  of  loud  " 
,  K,b.'Tt  de  Brunne,  p.  S3. 

•tlth'-ljf.  adv.     [Eng.    tith;    -ly.]    Tightly, 

nimbly,  briskly. 

ti-tho'-nl-a,  «.  [Named  by  Pesfontaines  from 
the  colour  of  its  tloxver,  wliich  resembles 
Aurora  (the  Morning,  Dawn),  whose  husband 
was  Tithonus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Coreopsidese.  Tithonia 
tagetijlora  is  the  Marigold  flower,  introduced 
into  English  gardens  from  Wra  Cruz  in  1818, 
and  since  cultivated  for  its  beauty. 

Ti  tho  -ni  an,  a.    [TITHONIA.] 

Ceil. :  A  term  applied  to  an  extensive  series 
of  rocks  in  the  west  of  France,  the  Alps,  the 
Carpathians,  Northern  Italy,  and  the  Apen- 
nines, filling  the  gap  between  the  Neocomian 
and  the  Oolite.  1'rnf.  Judd  thinks  that  it 
may  have  been  of  the  same  nge  AM  part  of  the 
Wealden.  The  geologists  of  France  assign  it 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  Cretaceous  system, 
those  of  Austria  to  the  Upper  Jurassic.  It  la 
without  any  marine  equivalent  in  Britain. 

•  ti  th6n'-Ic,  o.    [From  Or.  TitWc*  (TitMnos) 
the  consort  of  Aurora.)     Pertaining   to  or 
denoting  those  rays  of  light  which  produce 
chemical  effects  ;  actinic. 

•  ti  thdn-19 -i-t jf.  «.    [Eng.  UOumic;  -«y.] 
A  term  applied  to  that  property  of  light  by 
which   it   produces   chemical   effects;   now 
termed  actinism  (q.v.). 

tl-thA-nom'-is-ter,  >.  [Eng.  tithon(ic).  and 
meter. )  An  instrument  for  noting  the  tithonio 
or  chemical  effect  of  the  rays  of  Light. 


ti-tndn  -o-type,  a.  [Kng.(it/Km(tc),  and  type. 
Phntog. :   A   process   in  which  a   cast    is 
obtained  from  an  original  phototype-plate. 

tith -y-mall,  «.     [Lat.  tithymalus;  Or.  rtOv 
poAoc  (tithumalos),  TiSv/ioAAos  (tUhumallos)  = 
a  spurge.] 
Bot.  :  Spurge  ;  the  genus  Euphorbia  (q.v.). 

Ti-tian  esque'  (que  as  k),  a.  Resemb- 
ling the  style  of  the  great  Venetian  painter 
and  colorist,  Titian  (1477-1576). 

tif-Il-late,  v.i.  &  *.  [Lat.  HtUlattu,  pa.  par. 
of  titillo  =  to  tickle.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  tickle ;  to  cause  a  tickling 
sensation. 

"  The  gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  jnst 
The  puugeut  grains  of  titilialinj  dust." 

Poi>»:  Kapeafthe  Lode,  r.  M. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  tickle. 

"The  landlady,  assisted  by  a  chambermaid,  pro- 
ceeded to  vluegar  the  forehead,  beat  the  hands,  titillate 
the  nose,  and  unlace  the  stays  of  the  spinster  aunt, 
and  to  administer  such  other  restoratives  as  are 
usually  applied  by  compassionate  female*  to  ladies 
who  are  endeavouring  to  ferment  themselves  Into 
hysterics. '— tricktnt :  PicJcuick,  ch.  x. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  excite. 

~  It  is  foolish  ...  to  titillate  in  ourselves  the  fibre 
of  superstition."— Matthew  Arnold :  Lait  Euayt,  p.  7. 

*  tlt-fl-la'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,    from  Lat.   titilla- 
tioneni,    accus.  of  titiiiatio,   from    titillatus, 
pa.  par.  of  titillo  =  to  tickle.] 

1.  The  act  of  tickling. 

"Tickling  also  eauseth  laughter:  the  cause  maybe 
the  emission  of  the  spirits,  and  so  of  the  breath,  by  a 
flight  from  titUlation."— Bacon;  A'al.  Hut.,  I  "(A. 

2.  The  state  of  being  tickled;  a  tickling 
sensation. 

"  A  nerve  moderately  stretched  yields  a  pleasing 
tUilliUmn,  when  almost  ready  to  break  it  gives  an- 
gulsh."— Search :  light  of  ffafjre,  voL  it,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  xxiii. 

3.  Any  slight  pleasure ;  the  state  of  being 
tickled  or  pleased. 

"No  need  fur  that  sort  of  stimulus  which  wastes 
itself  in  mere  tUUtation."—Bliickie :  Self-culture,  p.  08. 

*  tlf  -fl-la-tlve,   a.     [Eng.  titUlat(e);   -it*.] 
Tending  or  having  the  power  to  titillate  or 
tickle. 

"  I  must  not  here  omit  one  publick  tickler  of  great 
emiuency,  and  whose  titillatiee  faculty  must  £e  al- 
lowed tu  be  singly  confined  to  the  eiir ;  I  mean  the 
great  Signiox  Farinelli."— CheUerfieU:  t'og't  Journal, 
No.  877. 

tit'-I-vate,  tlt'-ti-vate,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] To  make  tidy  or  spruce  ;  to  dress  up  ; 
to  set  in  order.  (Colloq.) 

tlt'-lark,  s.  [Eng.  tit,  and  lark.  The  Editor 
of  Yarrelis  British  Birds  (ed.  4th,  i.  333,  note} 
suggests  that  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
and  of  (((mouse  is  possibly  cognate  with  Gr. 
rmt  (titis)  =  a  small  chirping  bird.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Anthus  ;  specif.,  Anthuspratensis, 
the  Meadow-pipit,  the  smallest  and  commonest 
species  of  the  genus,  found  in  the  British 
islands  throughout  the  year.  It  is  ubout  six 
inches  long  ;  dark  olive-brown,  with  a  wash 
of  green  on  the  upper  parts  ;  wings  very  dark 
brown,  sprinkled  with  white ;  tail  brown ; 
under-snrface  brownish-white,  with  pale  rust- 
red  tinge  on  the  breast  of  the  male.  In  the 
autumn  the  olive-green  on  the  lack  Incomes 
more  conspicuous,  and  the  utuler-surface  is 
tinged  with  yellow.  The  note  is  rather  a 
plaintive  "  cheep"  than  a  true  song.  It  nests 
on  the  ground,  usually  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  and 
lays  four  to  six  dark-brown  eggs,  freely 
speckled  with  reddish  brown. 

ti'-tle,  *  ty-tle,  *.  [O.  Fr.  title;  Fr.  titre,  from 
Lat.  titulum,  accus.  of  titulus  =  a  superscrip- 
tion on  a  tomb,  altar,  Ac. ;  a  '.itle  of  honour ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  titulo;  lial.  titolo.} 
L  Ordinary  language: 

*  1.  An  inscription  or  superscription  set 
over  or  on  anything. 

"  And  I'ilat  wroot  a  title  and  sette  on  the  cross,  and 
it  wa*  wriien  Jrsus.  of  Naiareth  king  of  Jewis."— 
Kycliffe.  John  til. 

*  2.  An  inscription  put  over  anything  as  a 
name  by  which  it  is  known  or  distinguished. 

"  Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thon  |»  canket]  dost 
bear. '       .SA.iA «;..  .-  Merchant  o/  Venice.  li.  ». 

3.  An  appellation  ;  a  name. 

"  The  ranking  of  things  into  species,  which  Is  no- 
thing but  sorting  them  iindri  several  tit/.'i.  is  done  by 
u»  according  to  the  idea*  that  we  hr.ve  of  them."— 
lack*:  Human  U  nderttnniling,  bk.  ill.  ch.  vl. 

4.  An  appellation  of  dignity,  distinction,  or 
preeminence  given  to  persons :  as,  titles  of 


honour,  which  are  words  or  phrases  belonging 
to  certain  persons  as  their  right  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  dignities  being  inherent  io 
them  or  conferred  upon  them,  as  President, 
Emperor,  King,  Czar,  Ac.  The  five  orders  of 
nobility  in  England  are  distinguished  by  the 
titles  of  Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscount,  and 
Baron.  [See  these  words.]  The  dignity  of 
Baronet  is  distinguished  by  that  word  placed 
after  the  name  and  surname  of  the  holder  of 
the  dignity,  and  also  l>ythe  title  of  Sir  prefixed 
to  the  name.  This  title,  like  that  of  the  peers, 
is  hereditary.  The  dignity  of  knighthood, 
which  is  not  hereditary,  is  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  Sir  prefixed  to  the  name  and  sur- 
name of  the  holder.  Ecclesiastical  dignities 
carry  with  them  the  right  to  certain  titles  of 
honour,  besides  the  phrases  by  which  the 
dignities  themselves  are  designated  :  thus,  an 
archbishop  is  styled  His  Grace  the  Lord 

Archbishop  of ;    a   bishop,  The   Right 

Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of .  All  per- 
sons admitted  to  the  clerical  order  are  entitled 
to  the  title  of  Reverend.  Members  of  the 
Privy  Council  are  entitled  to  be  styled  Right 
Honorable.  In  the  United  States  the  legally 
recognized  titles  are  much  fewer  than  in  the 
nations  of  Europe,  there  being  here  no  titles  of 
nobility.  In  American  churches  an  archbishop 
is  •entitled  Must  Reverend,  a  bishop  Right 
Reverend,  and  the  clergy  in  general  Reverend, 
much  as  abroad,  but  the  titles  of  municipal 
officials  and  members  of  legislative  bodies  are 
confined  to  the  simple  term  Honorable,  the 
"Right  Honorable"  of  certain  British  officials 
not  having  been  imported  here. 

"  To  me  what  is  tit  lei -the  phantom  of  power: 
To  me  what  is  fashion  t— I  seek  but  renown.' 

Byron :  To  the  Re»,  J.  T.  Bechtr, 

*  5.  A  claim,  a  right. 

"  Hake  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  \:,  t  t 

*  6.  Property ;    possession,  as  founding  a 
right. 

"  To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before." 

Shaketp.  :  King  John,  Iv.  a. 

7.  The   inscription   in  the  beginning  of  a 
book,  containing  the  subject  of  the  work,  and 
usually  the  names  of  the  author  and  publisher, 
date,  &.c. ;  a  title-page. 

8.  A  particular  section  or  division  of  a  sub- 
ject, as  of  a  law,  a  liook,  or  the  like ;  espe- 
cially, a  section  or  chapter  of  a  law-book. 
(Bouvier.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ecclesifl.  <t  Church  Hist. : 

(1)  A  condition  precedent  to,  or  a  claim  in 
favour  of,  ordination,  such  as  a  sphere  of 
parochial  or  other  spiritual  work,  always  re- 
quired by  a  bishop,  except  in  certain  specified 
cases,  which  are  specified  in  Canon  S.<  of  the 
Anglican    Church.      In  the   Roman   Church 
the  title  formerly  required  Irom  every  ordinand 
was  that  of  a  benelice  (titulus  beneficii) — i.e., 
he  was  bouud  to  show  that  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated   to   a    benelice  whose    revenues  were 
sufficient  for  his  decent  maintenance.     The 
Council  of  Trent  (l.r)45-150o)  added  two  other 
titles   (1)  of  iiatriniony  (tdulus  patrimonii), 
where  the  ordinand  had  sufficient  private  pro- 
pen  y  to  maintain  him  respectably,  and  (2)  of 
pension  (titulus  pensionis),  where  some  solvent 
person  or  persons  bound  themselves  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cleric  about  to  lie  ordained.     The 
vow  of  evangelical  poverty  (titulns  jaupertatis) 
in  a  religious  order  is  a  valid  title  ;  and  the 
students  of   Propaganda  and  certain    other 
Colleges,  and  candidates  for  holy  orders  in 
missionary  countries,  have  a  title  from   the 
mission  for  which  they  are  ordained  or  the 
seminary  in  which  they  were  educated  (titulu$ 
mis-iionis  vel  teminnrii).     The  acceptance  of 
this    la.st    title    imposes  on   the   bishop  the 
responsibility  of  providing  lor  the  support  of 
the  ordained,  should  he  become'  incapable  of 
discharging  his  functions. 

(2)  A  titular  church  (q.v.),  or  the  district 
or  parish  assigned  to  it. 

"  Fifty  [cardinals]  described  as  priests,  holding  a 
corresponding  nutuiwr  of  Title*  or  parishes  in  Rome." 
—Audit  *  Arnold :  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  11*. 

2.  Law : 

(I)  Property  or  right  of  ownership,  or  the 
sources  of  such  right,  or  the  facts  and  events 
which  are  the  me;ins  whereby  property  is 
acquired  ;  a  jmrty's  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
lands  or  goods,  or  the  means  whereby  such 
right  has  accrued,  and  by  which  it  is  evi- 
denced. 

"  No  Hl'e  was  considered  as  more  perfect  than  that 
of  the  Knnell*  to  W,> burn,  given  by  Henry  the  Klfhth 
to  the  first  Earl  of  Bedford. '— tlacaulav :  Hut.  bug- 
eh.  xxili. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  JoiH;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9UH,  bench;  go,  gem;  trH".  (his;  Bin,  as;  expect,  XcnopUon,  exist,    -ing. 
•dan,  -tlan  =  sban.    -tion,  -§ion  -  •hftn ;  -(ion.  -fion  =  zfcun.    -clous,  -tious,  -Bious  -  slius.    -blc,  -die,  &c.  =  beL.  del. 
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(9)  The  instrument  or  instruments  which 
•re  evidence  of  a  right. 

(3)  A  heading  or  indorsement :  as,  the  titlt 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

5  1.  Bustard-title :  [BASTARD,  B.  II.  2.  (a)]. 

8.  Half-title: 

Printing : 

(1)  The  short  title  generally  occupying  the 
top  part  of  the  first  page  of  text  in  a  book. 

(2)  A  bastard-title. 

8.  Passive-title:  [PASSIVE]. 

4.  Running-title: 

Print. :  The  title  at  the  head  of  a  page,  and 
consisting  of  the  name  of  the  book  or  the  sub- 
ject of  the  )>age. 

title  deed.  .--. 

Law :  An  instrument  evidencing  a  man's 
tight  or  title  to  property. 

*  title  leaf.  *.    A  title-page  (q.v.). 

"  Yen.  t  Mi  man's  brow,  like  to  a  litlt-ltaf. 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume." 

Shatetp. :  t  Benrn  If..  1.  L 

title-page,  s.  The  page  of  a  book  which 
Contains  the  title.  (TITLE,  s.,  I.  7.] 

"  The  book  of  all  the  world  that  charm'd  me  most 
Was.— well-a-day,  the  title-page  was  lo»i  " 

Cowtr :  Hope,  428. 

title-role, «. 

Theat. :  Tlie  character  or  part  in  a  play 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  play :  as  that  of 
Hamlet  in  the  play  of  that  name. 

*  title-scroll,  s.    A  scroll  showing  titles, 
as  of  a  nobleman  or  great  family. 

ti'-tle,  r.t.    [TITLE,*.] 
L  To  entitle,  to  name. 

"  That  sober  race  of  men,  whose  live* 
Btligious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God." 

Milton :  />.£.,  xi.  641 

*  2.  To  set  down  by  name. 

"  Insomuch  that  some  of  the  self  same  commis- 
sioners found  of  their  uwu  wires,  titled  among  the 
rest"— Wry;*/  Ecclet.  Mem.  (Ii36). 

ti'-tled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  titl(e),  s. ;  td.] 
Having  or  bearing  a  title,  especially  one  of 
nobility. 

"  The  poorest  tenant  of  the  Libyan  wild, 
Whose  life  is  pure,  whose  thoughts  are  undefll'd, 
In  titled  ranks  may  claim  the  first  degree." 

f'aicket.  ilenander ;  fragmentt. 

ti  -tie-less,  *  ti-tel-es,  a.  [Eng.  title,  s. ; 
-less.]  Having  no  title  or  name. 

"  He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleleu. 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himsel?  a  name  i'  th-  flre 
Of  burning  Rome."       Shaketp.  :  CurManut,  T.  L 

tlt'-ler,  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  large  trun- 
cated cone  of  refined  sugar. 

tit-ling,*.    [Eng.  tit;  dim.  suff.  -ling.] 

1.  Comm. :  A  name  formerly  given  in  the 
custom-house  to  stockfish.    (Sitnmonds.) 

2.  Ornith. :    Anthus  pratensis,  called  also 
the  Meadow-titiing  or  Meadow-pipit.     [Trr- 
LARK.J 

"Among  the  local  names  of  the  present  species, 
Titling,  floss-cheeper.  Ling-bird,  Teetick.  may  be 
mentioned."—  Tarrell:  Brituh  Ilirdt  (ed.  4th),  1.  575. 
(Note.) 

dt '-mouse '  pi.  tlt-mige),  *  tlt'-ty-md*use, 

s.    [Eng.  tit,  and  A.8.   nnise  =  a  titmouse; 
Dut.  meet;  Ger.  meise.]    (See  extract.) 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  sub-family  Parina?  <q.v.).  They  are  re- 
markable for  the  boldly  delined  colour  of 
their  plumage  and  their  quick,  irregular 
movements,  running  rapidly  along  branches 
in  quest  of  insects,  and  often  clinging  thereto 
with  their  back  downwards.  They  feed  not 
only  on  insects,  but  on  grain  and  seeds,  and 
not  un frequently  kill  young  and  sickly  birds 
with  strokes  of  their  <tout,  strong  bill.  They 
are  very  pugnacious,  and  the  hens  show  great 
courage  in  defence  of  their  nests.  The  young 
are  fed  chiefly  on  (aterpillars,  and  a  pair  of 
Blue  Tits  have  been  observed  to  carry  a  cater- 
pillar to  their  nest,  on  an  average,  every  two 
minutes,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
to  that  these  birds  must  be  extremely  service- 
able in  preventing  the  increase  of  noxious 
insects.  The  species  are  found  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Partis  atricapilliu, 
the  Chickadee  ur  Black-cap  Tit,  is  very  common 
in  the  United  States,  while  P.  bicolor,  the  Tufted 
Tit,  is  the  largest  American  species.  Of  Euro- 
pean species  the  Blue  Tit  (P.  ccemletis)  is  very 
common,  and  is  the  nio*t  pert  and  fearless  of 
all  British  birds.  It  is  generally  known  as  the 
Tomtit.  Another  common  specie-  is  P.  ater, 
the  Coal  Titmouse,  so  named  frum  its  black 


head  and  neck.  The  Penduline  Tit  (Arj/itlialiu 
pendulitHit)  builds  a  flaak-shaiH-it  nest,  sus- 
pended, like  that  of  the  Oriole,  from  a  twig  or 
branch.  P.  nuyor,  the  Great  Tit,  ii  the  largest 
European  species. 

"  It  may  be  ...  doubted  whether  the  plural  of  Tit- 
moult  should  be  Titmice,  as  custom  ha>  It,  but  the 
Editor  has  not  the  courage  to  use  Tittnouiet,  though 
he  believe*  he  has  heard  East  Anglian*  say  Tit. 
mouten."—  farrtU:  Britith  tiirdi  (ed.  4th),  1  490 
(Note.) 

ti'-trate,  v.t.  [Fr.  titre  =  standard  of  fine- 
ness.] 

Chem. :  To  submit  to  the  action  or  process 
of  ti  (.ration  (q.v.). 

ti-tra'-tion,  s.    [TITRATE.] 

Chem.  :  The  process  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  an  element  or  compound  con- 
tained in  a  solution,  by  the  addition  to  it  of 
a  known  quantity  of  another  chemical  capable 
of  reacting  upon  it.  The  end  of  the  process  is 
determined  by  the  complete  precipitation  of 
the  compound,  or  by  the  discharge  and  pro- 
duction of  some  definite  colour  in  the  mixed 
solutions.  [ANALYSIS,  II.] 

tit'-ter,  v.i.    [Of  imitative  origin.]    To  laugh 
with  restraint ;   to    laugh  with  the   tongue 
striking  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
"  Thus  Sal,  with  tears  in  either  eye ; 
While  victor  Ned  sat  tittering  by." 

Shenttone  :  To  a.  Friend. 

tit'-ter  (1),  s.    [TITTER,  t'.]   A  restrained  laugh. 

"  The  half-suppressed  litter  of  two  very  young  per- 
sons in  a  corner  was  responded  to  by  a  general  laugh." 
—Scribiur'i  Magazine,  Match,  1878,  p.  713. 

*tit'-ter  (2),  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  tare,  s.] 
A  noisome  we-jd  among  coru.  Probably  V icia 
hirsuta. 

"  From  wheat  go  and  rake  out  the  tittert  or  tine  : 
If  ear*  be  not  forth,  it  will  rise  again  line." 

TuSxer :  Husbandry. 

"tlt-ter-a'-tion,  ».  [Eng.  titter,  v. ;  -ation.] 
A  lit  »f  tittering  or  laughing. 

tit'-ter-el,  *.    [For  etym.  see  extract.] 

Ornith,. :  Numenivs  phceopus,  the  Whimbrel 
(q.v.). 

"  They  may  always  be  distinguished  from  other 
species  by  the  cry,  resembling  in  sound  the  word  tit- 
terel,  the  provincial  name  applied  to  them  in  Sussex." 
—  Wood  :  I  Ilia.  Jfat.  Hist.,  ii  693. 

tif-ter-tot-ter,  v.i.  [A  redup.  of  totter 
(q.v.).]  To  see-saw. 

tJt'-ter-tot-ter,  adv.  [TITTERTOTTER,  v.]  In 
an  unsteady  manner  ;  with  a  sway. 

tit  -tie,  s.     [See  def.]    The  infantine  and  en- 
dearing manner  of  pronouncing  sister.  (Scotch.) 
"Wi'  her  auld-growlng  tMie,  auntie  Meg,  in  the 
Gallowg.-xteof  Glasgow."— Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xir. 

*  tit' -ti  mouse,  s.  [See  def.]  The  titmouse 
(q.v.). 

"  The  ringdove,  redbreast,  and  the  ti'ttimoiue." 
Taylor,  the  Waterpott. 

tJt'-ti-Vate,  V.t.      [TITIVATE.] 

tit' -tie,  *  tit-el,  *  tit  il,  *.  [O.  Fr.  title  -  a 
title,  from  Lat.  tttulus ;  Sp.  tilde ;  Port,  til  = 
a  stroke  over  a  letter,  as  an  accent.  Tittle 
and  title  are  thus  doublets.]  A  small  particle, 
a  jot,  a  minute  part,  an  iota. 

"  Who  themselves  disdaining 
To  approach  thy  tables,  give  thee  in  command 
What,  to  the  smallest  tittle,  thou  shaltsay." 

Milton :  /'.  A'.,  i.  450. 

tlt'-tle,  v.i.  [A  variant  of  tattle  (q.v.).]  To 
prate,  to  chatter. 

tittle-tattle,  s.  &  o. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Idle  talk  or  chatter ;  trifling  talk ;  empty 
prattle. 

"  For  every  idle  tittle-tattle  that  went  about,  Jack 
was  suspected  for  the  author."— Arbutltnot :  Hilt.  John 
Bull. 

2.  An  idle  chatterer  or  gossip. 

"  Impertinent  tittle-titttlet,  who  have  no  other 
variety  in  their  discourse  than  that  of  talking  s'.ower 
or  faster."—  Taller,  No.  157. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Gossiping,  chattering. 
tittle-tattle,  v.i.    To  tattle,  to  gossip. 

44  You  most  be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our  guests." 
Shaketp.  :  Winter^  Tale,  iv.  4. 

tlt'-tle-bat,  *.  [See  def.]  A  variant  or  cor- 
ruption of  Stickleback  (q.v.). 

"  There  sat  the  man  who  had  agitated  the  scientific 
world  with  his  Theory  of  Tittlebat*."— Dickem : 
Pickwick,  ch.  i. 

•tltf-U-bate,  v.i.  [Lat  titubatum,  sup.  of 
titubt)  =  to  stumble.] 


1.  To  stumble,  to  trip,  to  stagger. 

-  But  what  became  of  tMatitubatinj.  this  towering 
mountain  olsuuw  r  "—  Waterhouta :  Ai^lngy  for  Lean* 
iny,  \>.  5v. 

2.  To  rock  or  roll,  as  a  curved  body  on  ft 
plane. 

tlt-U-ba'-tion.  ».    [TITUBATE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  stumbling. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  rolling  or  rocking,  as 
a  curved  body  on  a  plane. 

II.  fatliol. :   Perpetual  change  of  position 
or  fidgetiness.    It  is  a  frequent  symptom  in 
diseases  which  are  characterized  by  nervous 
irritation. 

tit'-U-lar,  o.  &  i.  [Fr.  titulaire,  from  O.  Fr. 
title  =  a  title  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  titular;  Ital. 
titulare.] 

A.  .4s  adj. :  Being  such  or  such  hy  title  or 
name  only  ;  nominal  ;  having  the  title  to  an 
office   or   dignity    without   discharging   the 
duties  of  it ;  having  or  conferring  the  title 
only. 

"  To  convince  us  that  he  Is  not  a  mere  titular  deity.* 
—Scott  :  Christian  Life,  pt_  ii.,  ch.  viL 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  holds  the  title  of 
an  office  without  the  real  power  or  authority 
belonging  to  it. 

"  A  small  advocate  who  has  become  the  titular  of  » 
portfolio."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Dec.  81, 1885. 

IL  Ecclesiastical  Law : 

1.  Eng. :  One  who   may  lawfully  enjoy  ft 
benefice  without  performing  its  duties. 

2.  .Roman:  A  patron  saint. 

III.  Scots  Law  : 

Titulars  of  the  tithes :  The  titulars  or  patrons 
to  whose  teinds  or  tenth  part  of  the  produce 
of  land,  formerly  claimed  by  the  clergy,  had 
been  gifted  by  the  crown,  into  whose  hands 
the  same  fell  at  the  Reformation.  They  are 
called  in  Scotland  Titulars  or  Lords  of 
Erection. 

titular-bishop,  «. 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist. :  (See  extract). 

"The  iiolitiual  condition  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  has  for  suuie  time  l*en 
such  as  to  allow  of  the  existence  of  flourishing  Chris- 
tian communities  in  many  places  where  formerly 
Mussulman  bigotry  would  have  rendered  it  iniiwssiule. 
These  countries  are  no  lunger  '  panes  iiiiuleliuiu,'  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  words.  His  Holiness  Leu  XI I L 
has  therefore,  by  a  recent  decision,  substituted  the 

Ehraae  Ti'ul'ir  BMop  for  Bishop  in  1'artibus  Inud*- 
um."— Additi  Arnold  :  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  797. 

titular-church,  «. 

Eccles. :  A  name  given  to  the  parish-churches 
of  Koine,  as  distinct  from  the  patriarchal 
churches,  which  belonged  to  the  Pope,  and 
from  the  oratories.  Each  titular  church  was 
under  a  cardinal  priest,  had  a  district  as- 
signed to  it,  and  a  font  for  baptism  in  case  of 
necessity. 

*tit-u-lar/-i-tjr,  s.  [Eng.  titular ; -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  titular. 

"Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius,  with  great  hu- 
mility received  the  name  of  Iniperator;  but  their 
successors  retain  the  same  even  in  its  titularitt"— 
Brovme  :  Vulgar  Errourt.  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvi. 

•titf-u-lar-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  titular;  -ly.]  In 
a  titular  manner ,  by  title  only ;  nominally 
only. 

"The  church  representative  is  a  general  council  ;not 
titular/y  so,  as  the  conventicle  of  Trent."— Mount agu: 
Appetite  to  ftesar,  ft.  ii.,  cb.  ii. 

tlt'-U-lar-jf,  a.  &  *.    [TITULAR.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  in  a  title:  bearing  a  title; 
titular. 

"The  king  seemed  to  boast  much  of  this  titulary 
honour  bestowed  upon  him  so  solemnly  by  the  popo 
nod  cardinals."— Strype  :  Hcclei.  Memoin ;  Henry  \'Ill. 
(an.  1521). 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  a  title. 

"William  the  Conquer.*,  howsoever  he  used  the 
power  of  a  conqueror  to  reward  his  Normans,  yet 
mixed  it  with  a  titulary  pretence,  grounded  upon  th* 
Confessor's  will."— Bacon. 

B.  -4s  subst. :  A  titular  (q.v.). 

"The  persons  deputed  for  the  celebration  of  these 
masses  were  neither  titulariet  nor  perpetual  curates." 
— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*  tit'-uled,  «.  [Lat.  titulus=  a  title.]  Having 
a  title ;  entitled. 

tit'-up-plng,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Restless, 
lively  ;  full  of  spirit.  (Scotch.) 

••  The  '  Dear  me  s '  and  '  Oh  laa's '  of  the  tituppirf 
nurses."— Scott:  St.  Ranarit  Well,  ch.  xili. 


fiito,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  -wet,  here,  camel  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e :  ey  =  »:  qu  -  kw. 


ttf-tip-pj^,  a.  [TiTi'ppiNO.]  Unsubstantial; 
loosely  put  together  ;  shaky.  (Pntv.) 

"Did  you  ever  see  sucli  a  little  titupp/t  thing  in 
your  lilet  "—  Mia  Autten  :  Sorthanger  Abbey,  ch.  ix. 

TS'-tfis,  ».  CLat,  a  common  Roman  pr.e- 
nomeu,  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
bore  it  being  the  Emperor  Titus  ;  Gr.  TITOS 
(Tito*).] 

Script.  Biog.:  A  companion  of  St.  Paul, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  He  seems  to  have  been  converted 
by  the  apostle  (Tit  i.  4),  probably  at  Autioch 
A.D.  60  or  51,  and  in  the  same  year  accom- 
panied him  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  present  at 
that  first  council  which  recognized  Gentile 
converts  as  part  of  the  Church,  and  exempted 
them  from  the  burden  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
(cf.  Acts  xv.  1-35  with  Gal.  ii.  1-3).  Paul 
soon  afterwards  practically  carried  out  the 
lil>erty  thus  accoided  by  refusing  to  require 
Titus,  who  by  birth  was  a  Greek,  to  be 
circumcised  (Gal.  ii.  3-5).  Titus  was  sub- 
sequently with  Paul  at  Ephesus  (A.D.  56), 
whence  the  former  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  Corinthians,  perhaps  carrying 
with  him  Paul's  second  epistle  to  that  Church 
(2  Cor.  viii.  6,  22,  -23,  xii.  18).  When  Titus 
returned  (A.D.  57)  he  found  'the  Apostle  in 
Macedonia  (2  Cor.  vii.  5-«,  13-15).  Sub- 
sequently (probably  A.D.  60  or  60)  he  was  left 
in  Crete  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
•ml  "  ordain  elders  in  every  city  "  (Tit.  i.  5). 
Returning  thence  to  Rome  he  was  dispatched 
by  Paul  (A.D.  66  or  67)  to  Dalmatii  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10).  According  to  tradition  Titus  re- 
turned to  his  work  in  Crete,  and  died  a 
natural  death  at  an  advanced  age. 

1  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus  : 

New  Testament  Canon:  The  third  of  St. 
Paul's  pastoral  epistles.  It  was  written  to 
give  Titus  directions  respecting  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Cretan  Church.  After  an  intro- 
duction (i.  1-5),  the  Apostle  lays  down  the 
qualifications  of  a  scriptural  bishop  (6-9), 
gives  a  warning  against  Judaizers  and  other 
false  teachers  (i.  lu-lti),  affords  directions  as 
to  the  special  duties  cf  aged  men  and  women, 
young  men  and  women,  servants  (slaves)  (ii. 
1-15)  and  subjects  (iii.  1),  and  on  social  duties 
(iii.  2),  the  whole  interspersed  with  evan- 
gelical doctrine  and  precept  (ii.  7-8,  11-15  ; 
iii.  3-9).  He  concludes  by  instructing  Titus 
how  to  deal  with  heretics,  and  asking  him 
to  come  to  Nico[>olis  (in  Epirus  ?),  where  he 
(Paul)  hopes  to  winter,  and  sends  saluta- 
tions (10-15).  There  is  a  considerable  re- 
semblance between  some  passages  in  Titus 
anil  others  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy.  The 
external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  is  somewhat  stronger  than  for  those 
to  Timothy.  The  three  together  are  called 
the  Pastoral  Epistles. 


tu,  ».    [See  def.]    From  the  first 
Hue1  of  the  first  Eclogue  of  Virgil  : 

"  Tityrt.  tu  patuljs  recubaua  sub  tegmina  fagi." 

A  slang  term  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
equivalent  to  Hector,  Mohawk,  and  similar 
ruttl.ins,  whose  practice  was  to  scour  the 
streets  of  London  and  create  disturbances  at 
night. 

"I  knew  the  Hectors.  and  before  them.  the  Mun«, 
and  the  TUyre  tut  ;  they  were  brave  fellows  Indeed  1 
lu  thoM  days  i  umu  could  not  go  front  tho  Row  Garden 
to  the  Plai-Jt  once  but  ho  must  venture  his  life  twice, 
my  dear  Sir  Willie."—  StarftMU  :  The  Scourert. 


ti  -ver,  i.  [A.S.  tedfor  —  a  reddish  tint  or 
colour.)  A  kind  of  ochre  used  in  some  parts 
of  England  for  marking  sheep. 

ti'-ver,  v.t.  [TiveB,  ».]  To  mark  with  tiver, 
as  sheep,  for  different  purposes. 

*  tW-f,  adv.     [A  contract,  of  tantivy  (q.v.).] 
With  great  speed.    (A  huntsman's  word.) 
"  In  a  brUht  moonshine  while  winds  whUtle  load. 
Tifgi  ''»».  «'*.  we  mount  and  we  fly." 

Drfden  :  Tyrannic*  Lore,  IT.  L 

tfr-ri,  «.      (TlSRI.) 

tlz  zejr,  tll'-KJf,  t.  [A  corrupt,  of  tester 
(q.v.).J  A  sixpence.  (Slang.) 

"  Will  .how  y  .11  all  that  Is  worth  seeing  ...  for  • 
On*."—  Lytton  ;  n»  Caxtoiu.  bk.  ».,  eh.  L 

T'-Joint,  *.  [See  def.  )  The  union  of  one  pipe 
or  plato  rectangularly  with  another,  resem- 
bling the  letter  t. 

Ctao-sls,  «.  [Or.,  from  r^in*  (tmn0)  =  to 
cat] 

Gram.  :  A  flgnr*  by  which  a  compound  word 
1s  separated  Into  two  parts,  and  one  or  more 


tituppy— to 

words  inserted  between  the  parts :  as,  "  Of 
whom  be  thou  ware  also"  (2  Tim.  iv.  15),  for 
"Of  whom  beware  thou  also."  It  frequently 
occurs  In  poetry  with  whosoever  and  whatsoever, 

fee. 

"  We  can  create  and  in  tchat  place  toe'gr, 
Thrive  uuder  evil."  MUtm :  P.  L.,  I  250. 

tme-sl-ster  -m,  s.  pi.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  T^O-I« 
(tmesis)  =  a  cutting,  and  iTtpvov  (sternon)  = 
the  breast.] 

Eiitom.  :  A  group  of  Australian  Beetles, 
sub-family  Lumiime.  They  have  oblique  fore- 
heads like  the  Cerambycime. 

to",  prep.  &  adv.  [A.S.  to  (prep.) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  toe;  O.  H.  Ger.  za.  ze,  zi,  zux>; 
M.  H.  Ger.  zuo,  ze ;  Ger.  zu. ;  Goth,  du ;  Russ, 
de.  Cf.  also  O.  Irish  do  —  to ;  O.  Welsh  di. 
The  A.S.  to  was  also  used  as  the  sign  of  the 
gerund,  as  distinct  from  the  infinitive  mood. 
It  is  now  the  distinctive  sign  of  the  infinitive 
mood,  the  gerundial  use  being  lost  To  and 
too  are  doublets.] 
A.  As  preposition : 

1.  Used  to  denote  motion  towards  a  place, 
person,  or  thing  ;  to  indicate  direction  towards 
a  place,  person,  thing,  goal,  state,  or  condi- 
tion.     It  is  generally  interchangeable  with 
unto  or  towards,  but  frequently  expresses  more 
than  the  latter,  in  that  it  may  denote  arrival 
at  the  place  or  end  stated. 

"  To  her  straight  goes  he." 

SHaJcetp. :  Venal  t  Adonit.  J64. 

2.  Used  to  denote  motion  towards  a  work 
to  be  done  or  a  question  to  be  treated. 

"Sol  to  your  pleasures." 

Shaketp.  :  At  You.  Like  It,  T.  4. 

3.  Used  to  indicate  a  point,  or  limit  reached 
in  space,  time,  or  degree ;  as  far  as  ;  no  less 
than ;   excluding  all  omission  or  exception. 
(Frequently  preceded  by  up.) 

"  Skipped  from  sixty  years  to  sixty.* 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  IT.  I. 

4.  Used  to  indicate  anything   capable   of 
being  regarded  as  a  limit  to  movement  or 
action ;    denoting    destination,    aim,   design, 
purpose,  or  end  ;  for. 

••  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  born  T" 

Shaka/t.  :  ill  Summer  Night' i  Drmm,  11.  2. 

5.  Used  to  indicate  a  result  or  effect  pro- 
duced ;    denoting  an  end,   result,   or  conse- 
quence. 

"  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death.'— Shaketp. :  Tern. 
pett,  11.  2. 

6.  Used  to  denote  direction,  tendency,  and 
application  ;  towards. 

"  My  zeal  to  Valentine  Is  cold." 

Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  11.  4. 

7.  Used  to  denote  addition  ;  accumulation. 

"  Seek  happy  nlsthts  to  happy  days." 

Shakes?.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  I.  S. 

8.  Used  to  denote  junction  or  union. 

"She  bound  him  in  her  breast." 

Shaketp. :  I'enut  t  Adonit,  tit. 

9.  Used  to  denote  comparison,  proportion, 
or  measure ;  in  comparison  of ;  as  compared 
with. 

"I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water." 

Khaketp. :  Comedy  of  Krrort,  L  J. 

10.  Hence    used    in  expressing    ratios    or 
proportions :  as,  Three  is  to  six  as  four  is  to 
eight    (Expressed  in  symbols,  3  :  6  : :  4  :  8.) 

11.  Used  to  denote  opposition  or  contrast 
generally. 

"  Face  to  face,  and  frowning  brow  to  brow." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  11.,  L  1. 

U  Here  may  be  classed  such  phrases  as 
To  one's  face,  To  his  teeth  =  in  presence  and 
defiance  of. 

"  Weep'st  thou  for  him  to  ntv  fnr»  I " 

Sliaketp. :  Othello,  T.  S. 

12.  Hence  its  use  in  betting  phrases. 

"  My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier." 

.•<hikrt/>. :  Richard  111.,  1.  L 

13.  In  proportion  to  ;  according  to  ;  up  to. 
"  The  Greeks  are  strong  and  skilful  to  their  strength." 

iHuiketp.  :  Troliut  t  Crettidn,  C  1. 

*  14.  Used  to  denote  accord,  adaptation,  or 
agreement ;  in  c»ngruity  or  harmony  with. 

"This  Is  right  to  that  [siylnsl  of  Horace."- Ben 
Jonton :  Retry  Man  oat  of  kit  Humour,  11.  L 

15.  Used  to  denote  correspondency,  simul- 
taneousness,  or  accompaniment 

"  She  dances  to  her  lays." 

Shaketp. :  PeritUt.  T.    (ProL) 

16.  In  the  place  of ;  as  a  substitute  for;  in 
the  character,  position,  or  quality  of ;  as. 

"Tunis  win  never  graced  before  with  such  a  paragon 
to  their  queen."— ."»/i*«tj>. :  Te-npett,  ii.  L 

17.  Used  to  denote  relation  ;  concerning ; 
as  to. 
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•  18.  It  Is  sometimes  used  without  any 
sense  of  motion  for  near  ;  by. 

"  It  would  uuclug  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to  it'' 

Siiakmp.  :  Coriolanut,  IT.  S, 

19.  It  is  used  in  a  variety  of  cases  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  dative  in  other  languages, 
connecting  transitive  verbs  with  their  indirect 
or  distant  objects,  and  adjectives,  nouns,  and 
neuter  or  passive  verbs  with  a  following  noun 
which  limits  their  action  :  as,  Wlu.t  is  that  to 
me  ?  To  drink  a  health  to  a  person. 


20.  After  adjectives  it  denotes  the  person 
or  thing  with  respect  to  which,  or  on  whose 
interest  a  quality  is  shown  or  perceived. 

"  Invisible  to  every  eye-tall." 

Sh-iltetp. :  Tempett,  1. 1 

21.  After  substantives  it  denotes  the  state 
of  being  appertinent ;  of,     [See  extract  uuder 
Throat,  ».,  I.  2.  (1).] 

22.  As  regards,  towards ;   especially  after 
adjectives  expressing  obedience,  disobedience, 
or  the  like. 

"  If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us." 

Shaketp.  :  Kichard  III.,  lit  1. 

23.  A  common  vulgarism  in  America  for 
at  or  in  (a  place). 

24.  Used  as  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood, 
orgoverniugthegerundial  infinitive  or  gerund. 
Ill  the  Englisii  of  the  First  Period  to  was  only 
used  before  the  dative  or  gerundial  infinitive ; 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  it 
began  to  be  used  before  the  ordinary  infini- 
tive.   The  simple  infinitive  with  to  appears 
in  such  sentences  as,  Tell  him  (»  go.     To  is 
generally  omitted  before  the  infinitive,  after 
the  auxiliary  verbs  do,  can.  may,  must,  will, 
shall  (with  their  past  tenses),  as  well  as  after 
such  verbs  as  bid,  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear, 
feel,   let,  observe,  behold,  have  (as  in,  I  would 
have  you  know),  and  know.    For  to  was  com- 
monly used  before  the  gerundial  infinitive  to 
deiute  purpose  or  design  :  «s,  "  What  went 
ye  out /or  to  see?"  (Matt.  xi.  y);  but  it  is  now 
only  used  by  the  vulgar.     To  with  the  gcrun- 
dial  infinitive  often  comes  (1)  after  an  adjec- 
tive :  as,  quick  to  hear,  slow  to  speak  ;  (2)  after 
the    substantive    verb    to    denote    futurity; 
(3)  after  have,  denoting  necessity  or  duty  :  as, 
I  have  to  go.    To  is  also  employed  with  the 
infinitive  as  a  verbal  noun  in  such  a  sentenc* 
as  :  To  see  is  to  believe  =  Seei'.g  is  believing. 
To  was  often  omitted   liefore  the  infinitive 
where  we  should  now  use  it: 

"  How  long  within  this  wood  inten.'  yon  stay  t " 

«/l(4*M/..  /  Midtummer  Xiyhl  .  .Vr.im.  U.  L 

i.e.,  to  stay.    It  was  also  inserted  where  we 
should  now  omit  it 

"  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth." 

Shaketp. :  Julim  Cotar.  11. 1 

It  is  now  often  used  in  colloquial  language 
without  an  infinitive  to  supply  th».  place  of 
an  infinitive  already  mentioned  :  as,  He  bade 
me  go  with  him,  but  I  did  not  wish  to. 
B.  As  adverb : 

•  1.  Forward,  onward,  on. 

"  To.  Achilles,  to.  Alax.  to!" 

Shuketp :  TroUut  t  Crettida.  11.  L 

2.  Used  to  denote  motion  towards  a  thing 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  hold  of  it ;  particu- 
larly applied  to  food. 

"  I  will  stand  to  and  feed." 

BlMketp. :  Tempett,  ill.  S, 

3.  Used  to  denote  junction,  union,  or  the 
closing  of  something  open  or  serrated. 

"  Clap  to  the  doors. "—S>Mknp. :  I  Henry  IV.,  It  4. 

•4.  Used  to  denote  an  aim  proposed  in 
doing  something. 

5.  In  a  certain  direction  or  place :  as,  To 
henve  to. 

H  For  the  meanings  of  such  phrases  as  To 
boot,  to  come  to,  go  to,  &c.,  sec  the  main  words. 

•J  1.  To  and  again  :  To  and  fro. 
2.  To  and  fro: 

(1)  As  adv. :  Forward  and  backward ;  np 
and  duwu. 

*  (2)  As  tubitautive : 

(a)  The  Undying  of  a  question  backward 
and  forward  ;  discushion. 

"There  was  much  to  and  fro."— Bait:  1'ocacyo*. 

(6)  A  walking  backward  and  forward. 

(3)  As  adj. :  Backward  and  forward  :  at, 
to  and  fro  motion. 

to-be,  «.  The  future  and  what  it  will  bring 
with  it;  futurity. 

"  Through  all  the  secular  to-be." 

Tennyton  :  In  ihmoriam,  Tl  M.    • 


boil,  bolf;  prffct,  J6%1;  eat,  96!!,  chornm,  chin,  btntjh;  go,  feem ;  thin,  flii«;  «ln,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  -  ft 
-Clan,  -tton  •=  Stan,   -tlon,  -eiou  -  »Win ;  -flon,  -?ion  =  zbila.   -clous,   tious,  -  sioua  ^  saus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  Del,  del. 
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t  to  come,  ».    The  future ;  futurity. 

"  Ami  all  the  rich  Co-corn* 
BetU,  as  th*  gulden  autumn  woodland  reels," 

7'vnnjwn  .   /VinorM,  vii.  MS. 

tO-do,  s.  Ado,  bustle,  commotion.  (CoHoq.) 

"  The  uext  day  then  was  another  visit  to  Doctors' 
Commons,  and  a  great  to-fta  with  an  attesting  ostler, 
who,  being  inebriated,  declined  swearing  anything 
bat  profane  oaths."— Dtdunt :  PidtvicX,  ch.  IT. 

to  fall.  ». 

•1.  Decline,  setting. 

2.  A  shed  or  building  annexed  to  the  wall 
of  a  larger  one,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  in 
a  single  slope  with  the  top  resting  against 
the  wall  of  the  principal  building. 

to  name,  s.  A  name  added  to  another 
name  ;  a  name  given  in  addition  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  surname  of  a  person  to  distinguish 
him  from  others  of  the  same  name;  a  nick- 
name (q.v.).  S:ich  to-nanics  are  frequent 
where  families  continually  intermarry,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  same  name  is  com- 
mon to  several  individuals.  T»-names  are 
common,  especially  among  the  fisher  popula- 
tion on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in 
Wales. 

t&-  (1),  pnf.  IA.S.  t6-  (pref.);  cogn.  with  O. 
Fries,  to-,  te-  ,•  O.  H.  Ger.  air-,  ztr-t  za-,  zt-,  zi- ; 
Ger.  zer-.]  A  particle  formerly  used  in  com- 
position with  verbs,  participles,  or  adjectives, 
with  the  force  of  asunder,  in  twain,  to  pieces, 
or  with  an  augmentative  force ;  entirely, 
quite,  altogether.  [ALL- TO.) 

*  to -bete,  v.t.    To  beat  severely. 

*  to-break,  *to-breke,  v.t.  or  i.     To 
break  to  pieces.    (William  oj  Palerne,  3,230.) 

*  to  breste,  v.t.  or  i.    To  burst  to  pieces. 
"  to-hew,  v.t.     To  hew  or  cut  to  pieces. 

*  to  pinch,  ''.f.    To  pinch  severely. 

"  Fairy-like  to-finch  the  un>leau  knight" 

ShaXttp. :  Merrn  Ifi**  nf  Windtor,  IT.  4. 

*  to-rent,   a.     Rent  asunder.     (Spenser: 
F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  8.) 

*  to-torne,  a.    Torn  to  pieces.   (Spenser : 
F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  10.) 

*  to-worne,   a.     Worn   out     (Spenser : 
F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  10.) 

t6-  (2),  pref.  [A.S.  to  =  for,  as  in  to'd&ge  — 
for  the  day,  to-day  ;  to  morgen  =  for  the  morn, 
to-morrow.) 

to-day,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  At  subst. :  The  present  day :  as,  To-day 
is  Friday. 

B.  As  adv. :  On  this  day  :  as,  They  left  to- 
day. 

to-morrow,  ~to-morwe,  *  to  mo- 
row,  s.  &  wlv. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  day  after  the  present. 

"  A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  ti- mi rra •/>«." 

Wordsworth :  Kxairtion,  bk.  vii. 

B.  As  adv. :  On  or  in  the  day  after  the 
present. 

"  Thau  helpe  me,  lord,  to-morwe  In  my  bitaille." 
Chauctr :  C.  T.,  2,403. 

^  To-morrow  come  never :  On  a  day  which 
will  never  arrive  ;  never. 

to-night,  5.  &  adv. 

A.  As  mibst. :  The  present  or  the  coming 
night. 

B,  As  adverb : 

1.  On  or  in  the  coining  night. 
"  For  Seyd.  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  to-night  : 
A  feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  coine." 

Byrnu  :  Cortair,  i.  L 

*  2.  Last    night.      (Shakesp  :    Merchant  of 
Venice,  ii.  5.) 

*  to -year,  *  to-yere,  adv.    This  year. 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

toad,    -tade,   *tode,   "toode,  s.     (A. 8. 

tdtliije,    tadie,  a  word  of   unknown    origin.! 
[TADPOLE.] 

Zool. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of 
the  family  Bufoniilse  (q.v.),  which  is  almost 
nniversally  distributed,  but  is  rare  in  the 
Australian  region,  one  species  being  found  in 
Celebes  and  one  in  Australia.  Two  species 
are  British  :  the  Common  Toad  (Bnfo  vulgaris) 
and  the  Natterjack  (q.v.)  (B.  calamita\,  and 
another  species  (B.  variahilis)  is  found  on  the 
Continent.  The  first  is  the  type  of  the  family. 
The  body  is  swollen  and  heavy-looking, 
covered  with  a  warty  skin,  head  large,  flat, 


and  toothless,  with  a  rounded,  blunt  muzzle.' 
ThfiM  is  a  swelling  above  the  eves  covered 
with  pores,  and  the  parotid*  are  large,  thick, 
and  prominent,  and  secrete  on  acrid  fluid, 
which  prol>ably  gave  rise  to  the  popular 
stories  about  the  venom  of  the  toad,  or  they 
may  owe  their  origin  to  the  fact  that  when 
handled  or  irritated  these  animals  can  eject  a 
watery  fluid  from  the  vent.  But  neither  the 
secretion  from  the  parotids  nor  the  ejected 
fluid  is  harmful  to  man,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  its  effects  on  the  lower  animals 
have  l>een  much  exaggerated.  The  toad  has 
four  fingers  and  five  partially-webbed  toes. 
The  general  colour  above  is  a  brownish-gray, 
the  tubercles  more  or  less  brown  ;  under  sur- 
face yellowish  white,  sometimes  spotted  with 
black.  Toads  are  terrestrial,  hilling  in  damp, 
dark  places  during  the  day,  and  crawling  with 
the  head  near"  the  ground,  for  their  short 
limbs  are  badly  adapted  for  leaping.  They 
are  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and  can  exist 
a  long  time  without  food  ;  tiieir  hibernation 
in  mud,  cracks,  and  holes  has  probably  given 
rise  to  the  stories  of  their  being  found  in 
places  where  they  must  have  existed  for 
centuries  without  food  and  air.  These  stories, 
however,  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  for  Dr. 
Buck  land  proved,  by  direct  experiment,  that 
no  toad  can  live  for  two  years  if  deprived  of 
food  and  air.  [Pipx,  SURINAM-TOAD.] 

U  Toads,  like  other  Batrachians,  are  absent 
from  most  oceanic  islands,  the  reason  being 
that  their  spawn  is  immediately  destroyed  by 
immersion  in  salt  water.  (Darwin:  Orig.  of 
Species.) 

1T  Toad  in  the  hole :  A  dish  composed  of 
meat  baked  in  batter. 

"  The  dish  they  call  a  toad  in  a  hole  .  .  .  putting  a 
noble  sirloin  of  beef  into  a  poor,  paltry  batter-pud- 
ding."— Matt.  n'Arbla.? :  Mara,  vL  153. 

toad-bag,  s.    (See  extract.) 

••  A  conjuror  or  '  white-wizard,'  who  cured  afflicted 
persons  by  means  o(  tho  frjarf-i-iy— a  small  piece  of 
linen  having  a  limb  from  a  living  toadsewii  up  inside, 
to  lie  worn  round  the  sufferer's  neck  and  next  bta  skin, 
thj  twitching  movements  of  which  limb  gave,  so  it 
was  said  'a  turn '  to  the  blood  of  the  wearer,  and 
effected  a  radical  change  in  his  constitution."— 
Athenaum.  Oct.  16,  IMS,  p.  502. 

toad-eater,  s.  A  terra  applied  to  a 
fawning,  obsequious  parasite;  a  mean  syco- 
phant. (Now  shortened  to  toady.) 

"  A  corrupted  court  f  mned  nf  miscreant  toad-eaten." 
— Knot :  Spirit  of  Dapotitm,  J  20. 

H  The  original  meaning  is  one  who  is 
willing  to  do  any  dirty  or  disgusting  act  to 
please  a  superior,  as  the  sight  of  a  toad  is 
most  disgusting.  The  French  equivalent  is 
avaler  des  couleuvres,  lit.  —  to  swallow  adders, 
hence,  to  put  up  with  mortifications. 

toad-eating,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  toad-eater  or 
his  practices  ;  servilely  or  meanly  sycophantic. 

B.  As  subst. :  Servile  or  mean  sycophancy ; 
toadyism. 

toad-flab,  *. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  American  name  for  any 
fish  of  the  genus  Bati-achus,  from  the  largo 
head,  wide  gape,  and  generally  repulbivi; 
appearance  of  the  sj>eeies.  The  Common 
Toad-lisli  (Batrachus  tan)  is  from  eight  inches 
to  a  foot  long,  light  brown  marbled  with 
black.  The  Grunting  Toad-fish  (B.  grunniens), 
about  the  same  size,  is  brownish  above,  with 
d  i  rker  markings,  white  below,  tins  white  with 
brown  bands  There  are  about  twelve  species 
fiom  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas. 

toad-flax, «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Linaria,  a  genus  of  plants 
very  elosely  allied  to  SuajMlragon,  from  which 
it  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  spur  at  the 
base  of  the  corolla,  and  the  capsule  opening 
by  valves  or  teeth,  not  by  pores.  The 
species  are  herbaceous  perennials  or  annuals, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  there  being  about  160 
species  in  all.  Among  these  the  commonest 
European  species  is  L.  vulgaris,  the  Yellow  Toad- 
flax, a  species  from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
bearing  terminal  spikes  of  yellow  flowers.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States.  It 
has  medicinal  properties,  but  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  troublesome  weed. 

"  By  toad-fax  which  your  nose  may  taste, 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  cast." 

ftrayton  :  Mittet  Elysium,  Nymph.  8, 

If  Prior  thinks  that  it  obtained  the  name 
Toad-flax  because  the  lAt.  buhoniu,m(=  a  plant 
good  for  buboes  and  swellings  in  the  groin), 
used  by  Dodoens,  in  describing  it,  was  mis- 


taken for  Mod.  Lat.  bvjbnius(x  of  or  belonging 
to  a  toad).    [Euro.] 

Toad-flax  fvg : 

Entom. :  A  geometer  moth,  Eui>tthetAa  H- 
nariata.  It  is  of  variegated  colour.  Tha 
larva  feeds  on  the  Yellow  Toad-flax. 

toad-lizards,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Phrynosoma  (q.v.) 
toad-pipe,  toad-pipes,  .<. 

Bot. :  Equisetttm  limosum,  E.  arvense,  and 
other  species  of  the  genus.  (Britten  A  Hol- 
land.) 

t  toad  skep,  s. 

Bot. :  Probably  Polyi>orus  giganteus.  (Britttn 
£  Holland.) 

toad-spit,  s.  The  same  as  CUCKOO-SPIT 
(q.v.). 

*  toad-spotted,  a.  Tainted  ami  polluted 
with  venom,  as  the  toad  was  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be. 

"  A  most  toad-tpotted  traitor." 

ahakiip. :  Lear,  T.  S. 

toad-stone  (1),  s.  A  popular  name  for 
But'ouite  (q.v.),  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  natural  concretion 
found  in  the  liead  of  the  Common  Toad.  Ex- 
traordinary virtut-s  were  attributed  to  it ;  it 
was  held  to  be  a  protection  against  poison, 
and  was  often  srt  in  rings.  That  this  belief 
was  rife  in  Shakespeare's  time  is  proved  by 
the  lines  (As  You.  Like  It,  ii.  1)  : 
"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  Hie  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  previous  jewel  in  his  head." 
According  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (Vulg.  Err., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii.),  there  were  two  kinds  of  toad- 
stones  known  in  his  day  :  the  one  "  a  mineral 
concretion,  not  to  be  found  in  animals,  but 
in  fields;"  the  other  "taken  not  out  of  the 
toad's  head,  but  out  of  a  fish's  mouth,  being 
handsomely  contrived  out  of  the  teeth  of  the 
lupus  marinus,  a  fish  often  taken  in  our 
northern  seas,  as  was  publicly  declared  by  an 
eminent  and  learned  physician "  (Sir  George 
Ent). 

toad-Stone  (2),  s.  [From  the  Ger.  todt 
stein  =  (dead-stone)  the  todtliegenden  of  Uh» 
Germans.] 

Petrol. :  An  igneous  rock  of  Carboniferous 
age,  occurring  in  veins  and  sheets  in  lime- 
stone. The  German  name  was  given  because 
of  its  barrenness  in  metalliferous  ores.  The 
rock  is  usually  much  altered  by  chemical 
agencies,  but  it  evidently  belongs  to  th« 
group  of  dolerites. 

toad's  back  rail, ». 

Arch. :  A  particular  kind  of  hand-rail  for 
stairs.  So  named  from  its  shape.  (iJgilvle,). 

toad's  eye,  s.    [TOAD'S  EYE  TIN.] 
toad's  eye  tin,  5. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Cassiterite  (q.v.),  oc- 
curring in  aggregated  groups  of  exceedingly 
dinail  round  todies  with  radiated  structure, 
supposed  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  resemble 
the  eye  of  a  toad. 

toad's  month,  s. 

Lot. :  Antirrhinum  majui.  (Britttn  £  Hol- 
land.) 

*  toad'-er-y,  s.   [Eng.  toad;  -try.}  A  place  set 
apart  for  or  frequented  by  toads. 

•  "  [Toads]  are  supposed  to  he  poisonous  :  this  is  quite 
a  vulgar  error.  .  .  In  my  country  abode,  1  eveu 
attempted  to  make  them  a  place  of  retirement  and 
called  it  a  toadei-y."— Rowland  Hill :  Journal  Through 
the  tforth  of  fnyiand  {ed.  1199),  p.  SI.  (Note.) 

*  toad'  ish,  a.    [Eng.  toad  ;  -ish.]    Like  a  toad ; 

venomous. 

"  A  speckled,  toadith,   or  poison   fish."— Herbert: 
Travett. 

*  toad' -let,  *.    [Eng.  toad ;  dimin.  surT.  -let.} 
A  little  toad.    (Coleridge.) 

*  toad' -ling,   s.     [Eng.    toad;   dimin.    sufT. 
-ling.]    A  little  toad  ;  a  toadlet. 

"  I    always    knew    you    tor    a    toadling."—  Mad. 
D'Arblay :  Diary,  i.  187. 

toad' -stool,  *  tode  stool,  s.  [Eng.  toad, 
and  stonl.  So  named  because  toads  and  frogs 
were  supposed  to  sit  upon  them.  (Prior.) 
Berkeley,  however,  thinks  the  name  was 
given  because  in  the  opinion  of  the  old  her- 
balists they  derived  their  origin  from  toads,  as 
puff-balls  were  supposed  to  come  from  wolves, 
and  deer-balls  (Elaphomyces)  from  deer.] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ear,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qa  =  kw. 
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Dot.  :  An  uneatable  Agaricus,  Boletus,  or 
other  fungus  of  conspicuous  size,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  mushroom  or  eatable  Agaric. 

"  The  grisly  todettool.  grown  there  luougbt  I  »ee. 
Aud  loathing  padduclu  lording  ou  the  same  " 

Spenttr  :  Shtpheardt  Calender  ;  l>ec.,  Si. 

t6ad'-jf,  «.  &  a,  [A  contract,  of  toad-eater 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  A  base,  servile  flatterer;  a  sycophant, 
•  toad-eater. 

"  Boys  nre  nut  all  toadiel  in  the  morning  of  life."— 
Thackeray  :  Boilc  of  Snobt,  ch.  v. 

*  2.  A  coarse,  rustic  woman.    (Scotch.) 

•  B.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  character  of  or 
resembling  a  toad. 

"  Vice  is  of  such  a  toady  complexion,  that  she 
cannot  choose  but  teach  the  soul  to  hate."—  feltham  : 
Retoltfl.  cent,  i.,  13. 

toad  y,  v.t.  [ToAoy,  «.]  To  fawn  upon  or 
flatter  ;  to  play  the  toady  or  sycophant  to. 

"How  these  tabbies  lore  to  be  toadied  I  "-G.  Cotman 
th»  founger  :  Pour  Oenttemiin,  ii.  2. 

toad  y  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  .toady;  -ism.]  The 
practices'  or  manners  of  a  toady;  servile  or 
mean  sycophancy. 

"  Philosophers,  who  can  behold  the  state  of  society. 
viz.,  t'xidyum.  organized—  base  man-and-manimuu 
w..rsl.i|>.  inatitut.-d  l>y  command  uf  law  :  snobbish- 
uci».  iii  *  word.  perpetuated.  and  mark  the  iihenome- 
1.011  calmly."—  r»ucfe-ro»  .-  Book  of  Snobt.  ch.  iii. 

toast,  *  tost,  *  tost  en,  v.t.  &,  i.  [O.  FT. 
tester  ;  Sp.  ife  Port,  tustar.]  [TOAST,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  dry  and  scorch  by  the  heat  of  a  fire  : 
AS,  To  toast  bread  or  cheese. 

2.  To  warm  thoroughly  :  as,  To  toast  the 
feet.    (ColU»t.) 

3.  To  name  or  propose  as  one  whose  health, 
success,  &c.,  is  to  i.e  drunk  ;  to  drink  to  the 
success  of  or  in  honour  of. 

"  Five  deep  he  tontti  the  towering  lasses  ; 
Repeats  you  verses  wrote  on  glasses." 

Prior:  Camtleon. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  To  warm  one's  self  thoroughly  at  a  fire. 

••  I  will  ting  what  I  did  leere.  .  .  . 
At  we  toaUed  by  the  tire. 

Brown,  .-  Sliepheardt  Pip*.  Eel.  L 

2.  To  give  or  propose  a  toast  or  health  ;  to 
drink  a  toast  or  toasts. 

"  The»e  insect  reptiles  while  they  go  on  caballing 
and  t'»iitiny,  only  till  us  with  disgust."—  Burke  : 
Pttitian  O/  UnUari'liil. 

toast,  *  toost,  *  tost,  i.  [O.  Fr.  tosUe  =  a 
toast  of  bread,  from  Lat  tosta,  fern,  of  tostus, 
pa.  par.  of  torreo  =  to  parch;  Sp.  tostada  ; 
Port,  tostado.}  [ToRRiD.J 

1.  Bread  dried  and  scorched  by  the  fire,  or 
inch   bread  dippi-d    in   nn-ltrd   butter  or  in 
some  liqut>r  ;  a  piece  of  toasted  bread  put  into 
a  beverage. 

"  My  sober  evening  let  the  tankard  bless, 
\V  ith  (oojteiubrowird.  and  fragrant  nutmeg  fraught" 
Wartm  :_  Panegyric  on  Oxford  Ale. 

2.  A  lady  whose  health  is  drunk  iu  honour 


"  It  happened  ou  a  publick  day  a  celebrated  beauty 
of  those  ttmm  WHS  iu  the  Cross-Bath,  and  oue  of  the 
erowd  of  her  admirers  took  a  «laas  of  the  water  in 
which  the  fair  one  stood,  ami  drank  brr  health  in  the 
company.  There  was  in  the  place  a  gay  fellow,  bulf 
fuddled,  who  offered  to  jump  in,  and  swore,  though  he 
liked  not  the  liquor,  he  would  have  the  tout.  Tl.o' 
be  was  opiMjsed  In  his  resolution,  this  whim  gave 
foundation  to  the  present  honour  which  Is  done  to 
the  lady  we  mention  in  our  liquors,  who  lias  erer 
since  been  called  a  tnatt.'—Tatlrr,  So,  S4. 

3.  A  person  who  is  named  in  honour  in 
drinking,  as  a  public  character  or  a  private 
friend  ;  anything  honoured  in  a  similar  man- 
ner ;  anything  the  success  »f  which  is  drunk  ; 
a  sentiment  proposed  for  general  acceptance 
in  drinking. 

"  The  footf  of  the  Eni|«ror,  proposed  by  Dr.  Stephan, 
was  received  with  enthusl*.  ui.  all  the  guest*  stand- 
Ing.  "-Aiif*  chru,»i-<t.  Sept,  7.  IMi. 

•  4.  A  drinker,  a  toper. 

"  When  having  half  dm  d,  there  comes  In  my  host, 
A  catholic  good  aud  a  ran  drunken  tvail." 

Cotton  :  Vofagt  to  Inland.  111. 

*l  To  have  on  toast  :  To  deceive,  to  take  in, 
to  swindle.  (Slang.)  [DONE,  t  (1).] 

"  The  fudges  In  the  High  Court  an  always  learning 
tome  new  thing.  Yesterday  It  was  entered  on  the 
record  that  the  court  took  Judicial  cognizance  of  a 
quaint  .mil  pleasing  modem  phrase.  They  discovered 
what  itwa*  to  be  '  had  on  Coast.'  "—St.  Jamtt  i  UautU. 
Nov.  (,  18M. 

toast-master,  «.  An  officer  who  at  great 
public  dinners  or  entertainments  announces 
the  toa.sU  and  leads  or  times  tlie  cheering. 

14  Henry  Beller  was  for  many  years  tonM"mni>rr  *t 
various  con«ratl«n  illnnrrs,  during  which  time  he 
drank  a  grant  <leal  of  foreign  wine.  —  IHckrnt:  Pick- 


toast-rack,  s.  A  small  rack  of  metal  or 
earthenware,  to  bold  dry  toast 

toast-water,  s.  Water  in  which  toasted 
bread  has  been  soaked,  used  as  beverage  by 
invalids  ;  toast  and  water. 

toast' -er,  s.    [Eng.  toast,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  toasts  bread,  Ac. 

2.  A  fork  or  cage  to  hold  bread  or  meat 
while  toasting. 

*  3.  One  who  drinks  a  toast. 

ideli, 

.11   lOo_ _, 

friar :  Alma,  ii.  42*. 

toast  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TOAST,  v.] 

toasting-fork,  s.  A  three-  or  four- 
pronged  fork  to  hold  a  slice  of  bread  while 
toasting. 

*  toastlng-glass,   *.      A  drinkiug-glass 
on    which    was     inscribed    the    name    of   a 
reigning     beauty,    often    accompanied    with 
verses  in  her  honour.     Garlh  (1072-1719)wi-ote 
several  sets  of  verses  for  the  toasting-glasses 
of  the  Kit-Cat  Club. 

*  toasting-iron,  5.  A  toasting-fork.  Ap- 
plied in  derision  to  a  sword. 

"  Put  up  thy  sword,  bettme  ; 
Or  I'll  so  maul  you  aud  your  lunitiny-iron, 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell." 
ShaJcr*t>.  :  King  John,  iv.  S. 

toat,  s.    [TOTE.]    The  handle  of  a  bench  plane. 
*toaf-er,  ».    [TOOTER.]    A  trumpeter. 

••  Hark !  hark  !  these  toateri  tell  us  the  king's 
coming."— Beaum.  <£•  Flet. 

*  ti-bac-ca-na'-ll-an,  *.  [Formed  from 
Eng.  tobacco,  in  imitation  of  bacchanalian.) 
One  who  indulges  in  tobacco  ;  a  smoker. 

"  We  get  very  good  cigars  for  a  bajoccho  and  a  half 
—that  ii,  very  good  for  us  cheap  tooaccanaliant." — 
Thac/cerav :  Xetocomet,  ch.  xxxr. 

* t6-bac'-chi-an,  ».  [Eng.  tobacco;  -ion.] 
One  who  smokes  tobacco  ;  a  smoker. 

"You  may  observe  how  idle  and  foolish  they  are, 
that  cannot  travcll  without  a  tobacco  i-u-e  at  their 
mouth  ;  but  such  (I  must  tell  you)  are  no  base  tob:c- 
chiant:  for  this  manner  of  taking  the  fuine,  they 
suppose  to  bee  generous."— Tenner:  Treatite  of  To- 
bacco, p.  411. 

tS-bac'-co,  *  ta-bac'-co,  *.     [Sp.  tabaco  = 
tobacco,  from  West  Indian  tabaco  =  the  tube 
or  pipe  iu  which  Indians  smoked  the  plant.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  plant  described 
under  II.  1.,  used  for  smoking,  chewing,  or  as 
snuff.      Its  use  in  America  is  of  unknown 
antiquity.    Columbus  noticed  that  the  natives 
of  the  West  India  Islands  used  the  leaves  in 
rolls— cigars.     The  Aztecs  had  cigar  tubes, 
and  also  used  nostril  tubes  of  tortoise-shell 
for  inhaling  the  smoke.     The   Mexicans  and 
North  American  Indians  used  pipes.    Ovicilo 
srxaks  in   1526  of  the  inhaling  of  the  smoke 
through  the  forked  nostril  tube  by  the  Indians 
of  Hispauiola.     Lobel,  in  his  History  of  Plants 
(1576),  gives  an  engraving  of  a  rolled  tube  of 
tobacco  (a  cigar)  as  seen  by  Colon  in  the 
months  of  the  natives  of  San  Salvador.     He 

-describes  it  as  a  funnel  of  palm-leaf  with  a 
filling  of  tobacco  leav<:s.  Coitez  found  smok- 
ing (by  means  of  a  pipe) an  established  custom 
in  Mexico.  Tobacco  was  introduced  intoEurojie 
by  Hermandcz  de  Toledo,  in  1509,  and  ihto 
England  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  1565. 
Harrison  (Descript.  of  England)  fixes  on  1573 
as  the  date  when  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
became  general  in  England.  Its  use  was  ex- 
tended by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  1586.  The  practice  was  made  the 
butt  of  the  wits,  the  object  of  denunciation 
by  the  clergy,  and  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet, 
the  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco,  by  King  James  I. 
Its  use  was  condemned  by  kings,  popes,  and 
sultans,  and  smokers  were  condemned  to 
various  cruel  punishments.  In  the  canton  of 
Berne  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  tobacco 
wan  put  among  tin;  ten  commandments,  after 
the  «.ne  against  adultery.  In  Turkey  smoking 
was  made  a  capital  oflVnce.  Spite  or  all  these 
denunciations  and  prohibitions,  tobacco  is 
the  most  extensively  used  luxury  in  the 
world.  The  method  of  manufacture  de|>ends 
UI>»M  the  kind  of  tobacco  and  the  article  re- 
quired. Cignrs  are  made  of  the  best,  which  is 
grown  on  coils  peculiarly  adapted  to  produce 
the  delicate  flavour ;  a  portion  of  the  north- 
west of  the  island  of  Cul*  is  the  best  of  all. 
The  Connecticut  Valley, some  parts  of  Virginia, 
•  few  counties  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  near 


Cincinnati  and  Maysville,  respectively,  an 
noted  regions.  There  is  no  definite  evidence 
that  the  use  of  tobacco  iu  moderation  is  in- 
jurious, but  in  excess  its  effects  are  harmful 
both  to  the  mental  and  bodily  functions. 

"  Every  thing  that  is  superfluous  is  very  adverse  to 
nature,  and  nothing  more  than  tobacco."—  I'tnntr : 
Treatite  on  Tobacco,  p.  409. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :    The  genus    Nicotiana  (q.v.),  the 
species  of  which  are  natives  of  tropical  America 
and  eastern  Asia.     American  tobacco  is  Nico- 
tiaiui  Tahacum  and  its  varieties.     It  is  called 
more  fully  the  Common  Virginian  or  Sweet- 
scented  Tobacco.     It  is  a  herbaceous  plant, 
three  to  six   feet  high,   with   large,  oblong- 
lanceolate  leaves,   some  of  them  decurrent. 
All  are  covered  with  minute  hairs,  glandular 
and  visi-id  at  the  tip.   The  flowers  are  terminal 
in  panicles;  the  funnel-shaped  corolla,  which 
is  roseate  or  pink,  is  more  than  an  inch  long. 
It  is  largely  cultivated  in  Virginia  and  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  from  which  it  has 
been  introduced  into  Europe,  China,  &c,     N.  • 
repanda,  a  native  of  Cuba,  has  white  flowers 
with  a  slender  tul*,  and  is  used  for  making 
some   of  the  best  cigars.      Other  American 
species  are  Jf.  quadrivalvis,  which  grows  near 
the  Missouri  river,  N.  multivalvis,  from  the 
Colombia    river,   N.   nana,   from   the   Rocky 
Mountains,  and  N.  macropliylla  or  latissima,  - 
which  yields  the  Orinoco  tobacco.     Of  Old 
World  species,  N.  rustica,  Syrian  or  English 
tobacco,  is  a  native  of  all  continents,  though 
first  brought  to  England  from  America.     It 
has  a  square  stem,  with  ovate,  entire  leaves  on 
petioles,  and  a  greenish  corolla  with  a  cylin- 
drical tube.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  countries, 
and  furnishes  the  Turkish  tobacco.  The  Persian 
or  Shiraz  tobacco,  N.  ]>ersica,  is  covered  with 
clammy  down  ;  the  radial  leaves  oblong,  the 
cauline  ones  acuminate  ;   the  corolla  salver- 
shaped.  It  yields  Persian  tobacco.  The  quantity 
of  tobacco   produced   in   the  United  Stales  ia 
nearly  500,000,000  Ibs.  yearly,  of  whicli  more 
than  one-third  is  grown  in  Kentucky.    This 
is  largely   exported,  the   exports  of  unmanu- 
factured toUcco  in  1890  teiug  255,647,026  Ibs., 
valued  at  $21 ,479,556,  and  those  of  manufactured 
tobacco  valued  at  $3,870,045.     Tobacco  pays  an 
internal  revenue  tax  iu  this  country,  the  rev- 
enue from  this  source  being  about  $34,000,000. 

2.  Chem. :  The  leaves  of  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Nicotiana,  obtained  chiefly  for  trade  purposes 
from   two   species,    Nicotiana   Tubaucum  and 
N.  rustica.    The  chemical  composition  of  the 
leaves  has  been  investigated  by  Posset t  and 
Reiman,  Grandeau,  and  more  recently  by  Dr. 
James  Bell,  who  has  found  iu  the  unfermented 
leaves  aud   iu  the  fully  fermented  leaves  of 
Virginia  tobacco    the    following    percentage 
composition  calculated  on  the  <liy  leaves: — 

Unfermeuted.  Fermented 

Nicotine     STO    386 

Organic  acids— 

Malic   4-17  ...    _.    ...  tl* 

Citric 1-00    S'0» 

Oxalic ITS  ...    ...    ...  I'M 

Acetic ...  '35    *ao 

Taiiuic       .„    6-32    I'M 

Nitric  acid       -14    '4» 

Pecticacld       J'H    JTS 

CclluloM    1264    10-31 

Starch         113    — 

Saccharine  matters     ...  14'M    — 

Ammonia -08    M6 

Soluble  extractive  matter 

containiiiK  nitrogen...  Iff!    Kt4 

Insoluble  albuminoids  4'M    H"2» 

Bcsius  and  chlorophyll  :ni    (11 

Oils  nnd  fats    »'»    1'07 

Indefinite  insoluble 

matter   H'41    1T9S 

Mineral  matter      11-34    IT  i 

Commercially,  the  term  tobacco  applies  to 
variety  of  kiiids  of  manufacture  known  uudei 
the  names  of  Roll,  Cut.  Shag,  Cavendish, 
Cigars,  Flake,  &c.  These  are  all  submitted 
to  more  or  less  secondary  fermentation  after 
the  addition  of  from  6  to  25  (>er  cent,  of 
water,  and  then  dried  or  stoved  on  a  heated 
open  tray,  or  in  a  closed  oven,  strum  being 
sometimes  injected  into  the  chamber  dining 
the  process.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  par- 
ticular flavor  of  the  tobacco  is  imparted. 

3.  Miuiiif. :    In  the  manufacture  of  cigar* 
the  leaven,  after  being  moistened  to  make  them 
flexible,  are  stripped    from    the    midrib,  the 
perfect  halves  being  kept  for  wrappers,  the 
others  used  as  fillers.    A  quantity  of  the  latter 
are  rolled  iu  the  hand  to  shape,  or  placed  in 
a  ni'  nl  I  of  the  requisite  gbttpe.    Then  a  long 
strip  cut  from  the  wrapper  leaf  is    twisted 
spirally   around    the    comixicted    mass,   and 
gummed  down  at  the  mouth  end.    The  cigar 
is  finished  by  cutting  the  lighting  end  even 
Good  cigars  should   have  the    samu    tobacco 
throughout,  but  it  is  a  common  piactice  to 


boy ;  poiU,  Join ;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-dan.  -tian  =  ffh^n.   -tton,  -sion  =  shun ;   tion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  - tlous,  -sious  =  shus.   -bio,  -die,  lie.  =  bel,  del. 
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tobacconer— tocherless 


maku  the  filler  of  inferior  material.  Cigars 
are  rarely  adulterated.  They  generally  con- 
t.iiu  tobacco,  eveu  if  it  be  of  «  poor  kiiui.  Chew- 
ing tobacco  is  iiiad«  by  laying  tn«  leaves 
together  and  pressing  them  into  cakes  uf  the 
required  ait*,  ur  l>y  cutting  a  masts  of  tlu-ui 
into  the  various  ''  fine-cub  "  uow  used.  Tue 
cigarette,  now  so  much  used  iu  smukiug,  is 
filled  with  fine-cut  tobacco,  covered  with 
specially  manufactured  and  treated  paper. 
SnufT,  formerly  much  used,  was  iu  the  post 
made  I'rum  tobacco  leaves,  but  in  uow  chirtly 
prepared  from  the  stems  nu<l  midribs  of  the  leal'. 
It  has  uow  greatly  gone  out  of  use,  respectable 
people  uo  louger  using  it,  4H  formerly. 

4.  PAann. :  Externally  tobacco  is  a  powerful 
irritant.  In  the  form  of  snutf  it  is  sometimes 
prescribed  as  an  errhiue  in  affections  of  the 
ne.nl,  or  smoked  as  a  sedative  ami  expectorant 
in  asthma.  Internally  it  is  a  powerful  sedative 
to  tlie  heart ;  it  sometimes  cures  diuresis  and 
ban  been  given  in  dropsy  (Garrod.) 

tobacco  -  booking    machine,  *.     A 

maciiine  which  arranges  the  smoothed  leaves 
of  tobacco  into  symmetrical  piles. 

tobacco-box,  s.  A  box  for  holding  to- 
bacco. 

tobacco-cutter,  *. 

1.  A  machine  for   shaving   tobacco -leaves 
into  shreds  Tor  chewing  or  smoking. 

2.  A  knife   for  cutting  plug-tobacco   into 
•mailer  pieces. 

tobacco-knife,  ».  A  knife  for  cutting 
plug-tobacco  into  pieces  convenient  for  the 

E«k3t.     It  is   usually  a   sort  of  guillotine 
life  worked  by  a  lever,  and  cutting  down- 
ward* on  to  a  wooden  l>ed.  (Anur.)  A  similar 
maehin;  is  in  use  in  England  for  cutting  cake 
tobacco  for  sni. iking. 

*  tobacco-man,  >.    A  tobacconist. 

tobacco-paper,  >.  Paper  specially  made 
tor  snvslopes  for  cigarettes,  to  avoid  the  fla- 
vour of  burning  cotton  or  linen.  Rice-paper 
to  extensively  used. 

tobacco-pipe,  s.  An  implement  used  in 
smoking  tobuccu.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
bow'.,  iu  which  the  tobacco  is  placed,  an  I  a 
stern,  more  or  less  long,  through  which  the 
snio'io  is  drawn  into  the  mouth.  In  form  and 
material  pipes  vary  very  much  ;  the  principal 
materials  employed  are  pipe-clay,  meerschaum, 
porcelain,  and  wood. 

^  Queen' i  tobacco-pipe :  A  jocular  designa- 
tion of  %  peculiarly-shaped  kiln  belonging  to 
the  Customs,  and  situated  near  the  London 
Dockj.  in  which  are  collected  damaged  to- 
bacco and  Cigars,  and  contraband  goods,  as 
tobacco,  cigars,  tea,  &c.,  which  have  been 
smuggled,  till  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been 
accumulated,  when  the  whole  is  set  fire  to 
and  ;oii3'.imed. 

Tobacco-pipe  day :  [PIPE-CLAY]. 
Tibaccc-pipe  Jifh :  [PIPE-FISH]. 

tobacco-pouch,  *.  A  pouch  or  bag  for 
holding  tobacco. 

tobacco-root,  s. 

Hot.  :  The  root  of  I^ewisia  rediviva,  one  of 
the  Mesembryaeesp.  The  plant  has  succulent 
leaves  and  fugitive,  rose-coloured  flowers,  and 
the  root  is  eaten  by  tha  natives  of  north- 
western America. 

tobacco-seed  sugar,  *. 

Chem. :  C^H^Ou-  A  sugar  of  the  nature 
of  cane-sugar,  or  saccharose,  observed  in  the 
seeds  of  the  tobacco  plant  by  Mr.  G.  Lewin, 
of  the  Laboratory,  Somerset  House.  Its  spe- 
cific rotatory  angle  is  73"2j,  and  it  is  inverted 
in  the  same  way  as  cane-sugar  by  the  action 
of  mineral  acids. 

tobacco-stopper,  s.  A  little  plug  for 
pressing  down  the  burning  tobacco  in  the 
bowl  of  the  pipe. 

tobacco-sugar,  -•. 

Clitm.  :  A  mixture  of  saccharose,  dextrose, 
and  levulose,  discovered  by  Dr.  James  Bell 
in  tobacco  leaves,  which  have  been  pre- 
served from  any  undue  fermentative  action. 
The  three  varieties  of  sugar  exist  in  such 
proportions  as  to  have  no  effect  on  a  ray 
of  polarized  light.  The  sugars,  separated  as 
a  lime  compound,  dec»mposed  with  oxalic- 
acid,  and  purified  by  animal  charcoal,  yielded 
results  approximating  to  a  can*-sngar,  dex- 
trose, and  levulose.  The  nrst-uamed  differs 


from  ordinary  cane-sugar  by  refusing  to 
crystallize,  aud  yielding  an  inverted  sugar 
with  an  angle  of  nearly  —  ly°. 

tobacco-wheel,  ».  A  machine  by  which 
leaves  of  tobacco  are  twisted  into  a  cord. 

*  to-bac  -c6n-er,  s.  [Eng.  tobacco ;  n  con- 
nect,, and  sutf.  -er.]  One  who  uses  tobacco  ;  a 
smoker. 

*t6°-bao'-c6n-Ing,  s.  [TOBACCO.]  Using 
tobacco  ;  smoking. 

"  Neither  was  It  any  news  ui»ui  this  guild-day,  to 
have  the  cathedral,  now  open  on  all  sides,  to  be  tilled 
with  musketeers,  waiting  for  tlie  major's  return: 
drinking  and  tooacconiiif  as  freely,  as  if  it  bad 
turned  ale-house."— Bp.  Salt:  Bit  Hard  Measure. 

to-bac  -con  1st,  s.   [Eng.  tobacco;  n  connect., 
and  sutf.  -ist.\ 
*  1.  One  who  smokes  tobacco  ;  a  smoker. 

"  Let  every  cobler,  with  his  dirty  fist. 
Take  pride  to  be  a  blacke  tobaceonM. 
Let  idiot  cuxcouibs  sweare  'tis  excellent  genre, 
Aud  with  a  wl.i.i'e  their  reparations  se.-ire  " 

J.  Taylor:  fluluet  1'roclamation. 

2.  A  dealer  in  tobacco ;  one  who  sells  to- 
bacco, cigars,  &c. 

"Colonial  merchants,  grocers,  sugar  bakers,  and 
totxicconiitt,  petitioned  the  House  nud  besieged  the 
public  offices.  —MacalUay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

To-ba'-go,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geoij.  :  An  island  in  the  West  Indies. 

Tobago  -  cane,  s.  The  trade  name  of 
the  slender  trunks  of  Bactris  minor,  imported 
into  Europe  aud  made  into  walking-sticks. 

tO-ber-moV-ite,  *.  [After  Tobermory, 
Island  of  Mull,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite(Min.).] 
A/in.  :  A  massive  granular  mineral ;  sp.  gr. 
2-423 ;  colour,  pale-pinkish  white ;  translucent. 
According  to  E.  S.  Dana,  the  analyses  point 
to  its  probable  identity  with  gyrolite  (q.v.). 

td' -bine,  s.     [Ger.  tobin;  Dut.  tabijn.] 

Fabric:  A  stout,  twilled  silk,  much  resem- 
bling Florentine,  used  for  dresses. 

Td'-bit,  s.  [Gr.  Tw0ir  (Tobit),  T«/3«r  (Tobeit).~] 
Apocrypha:  A  book  generally  placed  be- 
tween 2  Esdras  and  Judith,  aud  containing 
fourteen  chapters.  A  pious  man,  Tobit  by 
name,  resident  in  Thisbe  in  Naphthali,  was 
taken  captive  by  Enemessar  (Shalmaneser), 
king  of  Assyria,  and  located  in  Nineveh. 
When  his  countrymen  were  put  to  death  by 
the  king's  order,  their  bodies  were  thrown 
into  the  streets.  Tobit  made  a  practice  of 
burying  them,  and  compromised  himself  by 
these  acts  of  humanity.  Once,  when  he  had 
buried  a  body,  and,  being  in  consequence  cere- 
monially unclean,  was  sleeping  outside  by  the 
wall  of  his  court- yard,  "the  sparrows  muted 
warm  dung"  into  his  eyes  and  made  him 
blind  (1.,  ii.).  In  the  days  of  his  prosjierity  he 
had  lent  ten  talents  of  silver  to  a  countryman, 
Gabael,  who  lived  at  Rages  in  Media.  At 
aim  her  Median  city,  Ecbatana,  was  a  relative 
of  his  called  Raguel,  whose  daughter  Sara 
had  been  married  to  seven  husbands,  all  of 
whom  had  been  killed  by  Asmodeus,  the  evil 
spirit,  on  the  marriage-night  before  they  could 
possess  the! r  bride.  To  recover  the  lent  money, 
Tobit  despatched  his  son  Tobias,  having  asliis 
companion  a  man-servant.  The  two  set  out 
for  Rages,  taking  Ecbatana  on  the  way.  As 
Tobias  was  bathing  in  the  Tigris,  a  fish  leaped 
out  of  the  water,  attempting  to  devour  him  ; 
but  he  caught  his  assailant,  which  was  cooked 
and  eaten  by  the  travellers,  the  heart,  the 
liver,  and  the  gall  being  kept  by  Tobias,  on  the 
advice  of  his  companion,  the  heart  and  the 
liver  to  be  smoked  for  the  expulsion  of  evil 
spirits  from  persons  jwissessed,  and  the  gall  to 
remove  whiteness  in  the  eye  (iii.-vi.).  Arrived 
at  Ecbatana,  he  married  the  maiden,  smoking 
out  the  evil  spirit  who  would  have  made  away 
with  him.  During  the  marriage  festivities 
the  companion  was  despatched  to  Rages  for 
the  lent  money,  and  obtained  it,  the  two  ulti- 
mately returning  with  the  bride  to  Nineveh  to 
Tobit,  whose  blindness  was  cured  '.>y  the  gall 
of  the  fish  (vii.-xi.).  When  the  time  came  for 
paying  the  servant,  he  declined  all  compensa- 
tion, and  revealed  himself  to  I*  Raphael,  one 
of  seven  angels  of  exalted  rank  and  function 
(xii.).  Sincere  thanksgiving  followed  to  God, 
who  had  sent  thi  angel  (xiii.).  By  direction 
of  Tobit,  Tobias  removed  from  Nineveh,  the 
destruction  of  which  had  been  prophesied  by 
Jonah  (xiv. ;  cf.  Jonah  iii.  4,  &<•.). 

Viewed  as  a  tale  designed  to  commend  piety 
and  trust  in  God,  the  book  of  Tobit  evinces 


considerable  genius,  the  plot  being  well  sus- 
tain, d,  and  some  ut  thescenes,  depicting  domes* 
tic  life,  being  beautifully  drawn.  It  resembles 
a  modern  novel  in  makiug  its  virtuous  hero 
struggle  with  adversity,  in  having  love  scenes 
and  it  marriage,  and  a  personage  apparently  of 
humble  rank  ultimately  proved  to  be  of  a  very 
high  order,  with  a  general  diffusion  of  nappi- 
ness  at  the  close.  Whether  or  not  there  is  in 
it  a  nucleus  of  historic  truth  cannot  now  be 
known ;  the  most  of  it  is  clearly  unhistoric. 
The  expulsion  of  evil  spirits  by  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  heart  and  liver  of  a  fish,  and  the 
curing  of  eye-disease  by  its  gall,  are  mentioned 
apparently  not  as  miracles,  but  as  parts  ol  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  A  fish  large  enough 
to  threaten  the  life  of  Tobias  is  eaten  by  him 
and  the  angel  seemingly  at  a  single  "meal. 
Finally,  as  shown  by  Prof.  Sayce  (The  Wit- 
ness of  Ancient  Monuments,  pp.  88,  89).  it 
was  not  Shalmaneser,  but  Tiglath  Piieser, 
wiio  carried  the  people  of  Naphthali  captive 
(cf.  Tobit  i.  2,  3,  &  2  Kings  xv.  29.) ;  Sen- 
nacherib's  fatner  was  not  Shalmaneser,  but 
Saigon  (Tobit  i.  15);  it  was  nut  tifty-nve  days, 
but  twenty  years,  after  the  return  of  Sen- 
nacherib from  Palestine  that  he  was  murdered 
by  his  sons  (21).  It  is  doubtful  if  either  Hages 
or  Ecbatana  existed  at  the  time  when  Tobit 
is  said  to  have  lived  (i.  14,  iii.  7).  Those  who 
captured  Nineveh  were  Kyaxares  and  Nabo- 
polassor,  not  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Assuerus 
(Xerxes),  the  latter  of  whom  did  not  live  tilt 
150  years  after  the  time  when  Nineveh  fell 
(xiv.  15).  It  is  believed  th;.t  Tobit  was  writ- 
ten about  36u  B.C.  Opinions  diller  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  first  published  in  Greek 
or  whether  there  may  have  been  a  Hebrew  01 
an  Araimtan  original. 

td-bog'-gan,  to  bSg'  an,  *t5bog'- 

gin,  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  Amei.  Indian  oduboyan 
—  a  sled  or  sledge.  The  form  liibognn  is  etymo- 
logical ly  correct,  but  the  form  toboggan  is  in 
almost  universal  use.] 

1.  A  kind  of  sled  used  for  sliding  down 
snow-covered  slopes  in  Canada.     It  is  simply 
a  piece  of  birch  or  bass-wood,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  from  five  to  eight  feet  long  by 
one  or    two    broad,   bent    up   in   front    like 
the  dash-board   of  a  sleigh,  and   bra.  ed  by 
several    cross-pieces    of   hard    wood    a    loot 
apart,    and    by    two    round    rods,    one    on 
each  side,   on   top    of   the    cross-pieces,   all 
fastened  by  catgut  to  the  sleigh.     The  bend  at 
the  bow  is  strengthened  by  two  cross-pieces, 
and  kept  in  shape  by  caigut  strings  at  the 
ends  bound  to  the  front  cioss-piece  and  rod. 
Grooves  are  cut  on  the  under  side  of  the 
toboggan  to  let  ihe  knots  sii.k  below  the  wood. 

2.  A  sledge  to  be  drawn  by  dogs  over  snow. 
K  Onthe  toboggan  :  In  a  state  of  degeneration 

or  retrogression,  mentally,  morally,  commer- 
cially, or  otherwise.  ( U.  S.  Slang.) 

toboggan-slide,  ».  A  place  specially 
prepared  for  coasting:  with  toboggans,  or  an 
artificial  wooden  chute  for  tobogganing  at 
pleasure  resorts. 

to-bog'-gan,  to-bog'-an,  *to-boe'- 
gin,  v.i.  [TOBOGGAN,  «]  '  To  slide  down 
snow-covered  slopes  or  artificial  chutes  on  a 
toboggan. 

to   bog'  gan-er,  to  -  bog'-  an  -  er,  ». 

[Eng.  toboggan;  -er.]     A  tobogganist 

to  -  bog7-  gan  -  1st,  t6  -  bog7-  an  -Sst,  .. 

[Kng.  toboggan;  -ist.]  One  who  practices  to- 
bogganing. 

*  tdc-ca'-ta,  *.  [Ital.,  from  toccare  =  to  touch, 
to  play  upon,  to  mention.] 

Old  Music:  (1)  A  prelude  or  overture  ;  (2) 
A  composition  written  as  an  exercise;  (j)  A 
fantasia ;  (4)  A  suite. 

t$Ch'-er  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Gael,  tochradh ;  Irish 
tochar  =  &  portion  or  dowry.]  A  marriage 
portion  ;  the  dowry  brought  by  a  wife  to  hei 
husband.  (Scotch.) 

"But  I  care  not  a  penny  for  her  tocher— I  have 
enough  of  my  own." — Scott :  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
ch.  xxvlii. 

toch'-er  (ch  guttural),  v.t.  [TOCHER,  ».]  To 
give  a  tocher  or  dowry  to.  (Scotch.) 

tSch'-er-less  (ch  guttural),  o.  [Eng.  tocher; 
•le.«s.]  Portionless ;  without  a  marriage  por- 
tion. (Scotch.) 

"  Whilk  now,  as  a  landless  latrd  wf  a  tnchrrlea 
daughter,  no  one  can  blame  me  for  ileuartii  ft  f roiu."— 
Scott :  Waver  ley,  ch.  Ixrii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p«t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  otto,  care,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,   te.  w  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 


tockay—  toe 
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-ay,  s.     [Native  name  (?).] 
Zool.  :  An  unidentified  Indian  gecko.    Pro- 
bnbly   Hemulactylus  macutatns,   the    Spotted 
Gecko  or  Spotted  Hemidactyle, 

tSo'-kuS,  *.     [Latinised  from  tolc  (q.v.).] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Bucerotidse,  with  fifteen 
species,  from  tropical  and  southern  Alrica. 

td'-co,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     Chastisement. 
(Stan?.) 

"  The  school-leaden  come  up  furious,  and  administer 
toco  to  the  wretched  t*g*."—T.Xughet:  Tom  Broun  t 
,  pt.  L,  cb.  T. 


td-CO'-ca,  s.     [Brazilian  name  of  a  species.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Melastomacex,  the  leaf- 
stalks "f  which  have  a  bladder,  divided  longi- 
tudinally into  two  parts,  which  the  ants 
utilise  as  nests.  The  (lowers  are  pink  or 
white.  The  fruit  of  Tococa  guianensis  is  eat- 
able, and  the  juice  is  used  in  Demerara  for 
ink. 


,  s.    [Gr.  r&cot  (tokos)  =  parturi- 
tion, and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a  worJ,  a  treatise.] 

Metl.  :  The  science  of  obstetrics  or  mid- 
wifery ;  that  department  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  parturition. 

to'-corn'-al-ite,  *.  [After  Manual  A.  To- 
cornal,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Chili,  to 
whom  the  original  belonged  ;  sulf.  -tie  (.".*  i,i.).J 
MiH.  :  A  pale-yellow  amorphous  mineral, 
altering  by  exposure  to  the  air  to  a  blackish 
colour.  Soft  ;  streak,  yellow.  Analysis 
yielded  :  silver,  33'SO  ;  mercury,  3'90  ;  iodine, 
4P77;  siliceous  residue,  10'G5  =  9G'12,.  hence 
the  probable  formula,  Agl+Hg2l.  Occurs  at 
Ctian.ircillo,  Chili. 

too  -sin,  *  tock  saine,  *.  [O.  Fr.  toquesing 
—  ,in  alaim-b.  II,  from  to<fuer  =  tQ  clap,  to 
knock,  to  hit,  and  sing  —  a  sign,  a  mark,  a 
IH-H  ;  Lat.  signum;  Fr.  tocsin.}  An  alann- 
bell  ;  a  bell  rung  as  a  signal  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  alarm. 

"The  wild  alarum  sounded  from  the  ticsin'i  throat.* 
Lonafcu  a»:  0*4,  ry  of  Brugct. 

td-CUS'-S9,  *.     [Abyssinian.] 

litit.  :  Eleiuine  Tocusso,  an  Abyssinian  cereal. 

t8d,  '  todde,  *  tode.  s.  [Icel.  toddi  =  a  t  >d 
of  wool,  a  I  lit,  a  piece;  (Jer.  zotte,  c</te=a 
tuft  of  hair  hanging  together,  a  rag,  anything 
shaggy.] 

1.  A  bush,  especially  of  thick  ivy  ;  a  thick 
mass  i  if  growing  foliage. 

"  TheM  valiant  and  a  proved  men  of  Britain. 
Like  buadin*  owlr.  creep  i.itu  to  .t  ut  ivlc. 
Aud  hoot  their  fe*M  to  one  nnutui-r  mainly." 

Oeaam.  *  Flet.  :  Boniluca.  i.  I. 

2.  A  bunch,  a  mass. 

"Here,  again,  ii  the  ivy.  with  its  heavy  t-jdt  of 
berry  already  bronzing."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  3, 
•M 

*  3,  An  old  weight  used  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing wool.  It  was  usually  equal  t>  twenty-eight 
poun  I*.  or  two  stone  ;  but  it  varied  in  did'er- 


"  Every  tod  yields  pound  and  odd  nhilliri';  ;  fifteen 
hiin.lr  el  burn.  w)iat  couics  the  wuol  to  I  "—  jAateio.  / 
Winter'!  TO*,  iv.  J. 

4.  A  f»x,  from  his  bushy  tail. 

"  With  the  most  charming  country  In  front,  and 
•ppareutl/  tha  light  sort  of  «W.  there  appeared  no 
reason  .«  iy  a  good  run  should  not  be  In  store.  '—FltUL 
Feb.  M.  1887. 

tod-  stove,  s. 

L  A  box-stove  adapted  for  burning  small 
and  round  wood,  brush,  limbs,  and  the  like. 
(Amer) 

2.  A  six-plate  stove  for  bar-rooms  and 
country  stores.  (Amer.) 

tod's  tail,  «. 

B»t.  :  A  popular  name  for  various  species 
of  Lycopodium  or  Club-moss.  (!>cotcli.) 

•  t«<l,  r.t.  <>r  t.    [Ton,  ».]    To  yield  in  weight; 
to  weigh.    [Tor.] 

-  Hay.  corn,  and  straw  bill*  will  fod  up  to  a  fairish 
sum.  —rieU.  Jan.  SS,  1881. 


t6d  da  11-a,  ».   (From  hikatoddall,  the  Mala- 
bar name  of  Toddalia  acuteata.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Xantli<>xylace«e.  Leaves 
alternate,  trifoliolat*,  with  p<-lliici<l  dots  ; 
rlir.v.-is  small,  uniiiexiial,  in  terminal  panicles: 
fruit  a  globular  berry.  Nntivwi  of  tropical 
Asia  Hid  Africa.  Toddalia  acultata  Is  a  large, 
M'-andent  prickly  shnib  from  the  Indian 
mountains.  The  people  of  CnwmarfM  eft 
the  leavi-s  raw  and  pickle  the  ri  •*  iKTries. 
",,i||  have  a  pungent  taste.  Its  hark  is  uited 


in  remittent  fever.  A  tincture  or  infusion  of 
it  is  an  aromatic  tonic.  The  root-bark  is  used 
in  Madras  as  a  dye-stutf.  (Calcutta  Exh.il). 
Report.) 

*  todde,  *.    [Too,  *.] 

tod  -die,  s.  [TODDLE,  «.]  A  little,  toddling 
walk  ;  a  saunter. 

"  Her  daily  little  toddle  through  the  town."—  TroJ- 
lope.    (Annamtale.) 

tod'-dle.  r.i.  [The  same  as  tottle,  a  frequent. 
from  totter;  Sw.  tulta—  to  toddle.]  [TOTTER.] 
To  walk  unsteadily,  as  a  child  ;  to  walk  in  a 
tottering  way,  like  a  child  or  feeble  person. 

"  And  the  bita  o'  weans  that  come  toddling  to  play 
wi'  m«.~—  .Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  xliv. 

tod'-dle-kin,  ».  [Eng.  toddle;  dimin.  suff. 
•kin.\  A  little  child.  (Colloq.) 

"A  few  tolerable  toddlekini  in   the   Intermediate 
cabins."—  Queen,  Se.jt  26,  1»M. 

tdd'-dler,  ».    [Eng.  toddle,  v.;-er.]    One  who 


d'-dler,  ».    [Eng.  tod 
toddles  ;  a  little  child. 


,  s.  [Hind,  tdri,  tddi  =  the  juice  or 
sap  of  the  palmyra-tree  and  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
from  tar  =  a  palm-tree.] 

1.  The  name  generally  given  by  Europeans 
to  the  sweet,   refreshing  liquors   wliich  are 
procured  in  the  tropics    by   wounding    the 
spathes  or  stems  of  certain  palms,  on  which 
the  sap  and  juices  exude  from  tiie  trunks  or 
from  the   fruit-stalks.      In    the  West  Indies 
toddy  is  obtained  from  the  trunk  of  the  Atkdea 
cuhuue,  a  native  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
In  South-eastern  Asia  the  palms  from  which 
it    is    collected    are    the  gomuti,  cocoa-nut, 
palmyra,  date,  and  the  kittul,  or  Caryotaurens. 
When  newly  drawn  from  the  tree  the  liquor 
is  clear  and  in  taste  resembles  malt.     In  a 
very  short  time  it  becomes  turbid,  whitish, 
and  sub-acid,  quickly  running  into  the  various 
stages  of  fermentation,  acquiring    an  intoxi- 
cating quality,   siill    retaining  the   name  of 
toddy,     it  is  also  distilled  into  arrack,  made 
into  vinegar,  and  throughout  all  eastern  coun- 
tries is  employed  as  yeast,  as  it  begins  to 
ferment  in  a  few  hours  after  it  is  drawn. 

2.  A  mixture  of  spirit  and  water  sweetened  : 
as,  whiskey  toildij.     Strictly  shaking,  toddy 
diifers  from  gray  in  being  alv.avs  made  with 
boiling  water,  while  grog  is  made  with  cold 
water,  but  the  latter  word  is  often  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  toddy. 

"  First  count  's  for  that  with  divers  Jugs,  • 
To  wit.  twelve  pots.  tuclvo  MIIM.  twelve  mags, 
Of  certain  vulgar  ihi:ik.  callul  toddy. 
Said  Gull  did  sluic-j  sai  I  1  ud"cou's  Iwdy." 

Aiutey  :  deader  i  Guide,  led.  T. 

toddy-bird,  s.    [TODDY-SHRIKE.] 
toddy-cat,  «. 

Zool.  :  Paradoxurus  typus,  common  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  liidia  and  Ceylon,  ex- 
tending through  liurman  and  the  Malayan 
peninsula  to  t..e  islands.  It  is  about  forty- 
five  iucues  long,  of  which  the  tail  occupies 
about  twenty;  colour  tr,>wnish-black,  with 
some  dingy  yellowish  stripes  on  each  side. 
(See  extract) 

"  It  is  very  abundant  In  the  C.irn.itic  and  Malabar 
coast,  »hi:iti  it  is  popularly  tidl.d  u,e  i:.d<lj-<a[.  In 
consequence  tf  its  supposed  fu.iduess  for  the  juke  of 
the  palm,  a  fact  vthk-h  apiicai»  o(  general  acoeptutiuu 
both  in  .  ndi  i  and  L'o.  lou  I  where  it  U  called  the  I'alm- 
ca.  ).  and  which  appears  to  have  sume  foundation."— 
Jertloii  :  Jiammalt  of  India  (ed.  1874),  p.  127. 

toddy-drawer,  *.  A  person  who  draws 
and  .sells  toddy,  ami  makes  and  sells  other 
spirituous  liquors.  (Hal/our:  Cyclop.  I  tulia.) 

toddy-shrike,  toddy-bird,  s. 

Ornit  k  :  Artain\afuscns,  tli<>  Palmyra  Swal- 
low, or  Ashy  SwalUiw-slnike,  from  India 
and  Ceylon.  It  is  about  seven  iin-hes  long, 
of  dusky  plumage,  an  I  is  most  abundant  in 
wooded  districtx,  <-s|>ecinlly  where  palm-trees 
abound,  more  particularly  the  Palmyra  p.-dm, 
from  which  it  takes  several  of  its  popular 
names.  (Jerdon.) 

to'  dfi  a,  $.    [Named  after  Henry  Julius  Tode, 
of  Mecklenburgh,  a  mycol.igist.) 

Rot.  :  A  genus  of  OKmun<le%.  From  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

to-dl-d»,   s.pl.     [Mod.    Lat.    tod(u»);   Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  surT.  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :  Todies  ;  t  genus  of  Picarinn  Birds, 
with  a  single  genus  Tod  us  (q.v.). 

to  d{  rhflm  phus,   *.      [M<»1.    Lat.    twins. 

and  Or.  p<i^r/>o?(r/i/im;>/io8)=  the  crook<*d  l.enk 
of  birdH  ] 


TODUS   VIRIDIS. 


Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Alcedinida1.  with  three 
species,  conHncd  totlie  East  in  Paeilic  Islands. 
Bill  straight,  very  much  depressed  ;  nostrils 
basal,  fisBure  oblique,  hardly  apparent, 
bordered  bj  the  frontal  feathers;  wings  short, 
rounded  ;  tail  long,  feathers  equal,  and  twelve 
in  numlier;  tarsi  elongated,  moderate,  aud 
reticulated. 

to'-dus,  t.    [Latinised  from  the  native  name, 
tody  (q.v.).] 

Ornith.  :  Tody,  the  type-genus  of  Todida 
(q.v.),  with  tive  species,  from  Cuba,  Hayti, 
Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico.  Bill  with  edges 
straight  aud  finely  notched,  short  bristles 
round  base  ;  nostrils  in  a  short  groove  ;  wings 
with  fourth  to  sixth  quills  longest  and  equal  ; 
tarsi  with  one  long  scale  in  front  ;  outer  toe 
united  to  second 
joint,  inner  toe  to 
first  joint;  claws 
compressed  and 
curved. 

to'-dy,  ».    [Na- 
tive name.] 

Ornith.  :  Any  «.. 
individual  of  the  *™ 
genus  Tod  us  ^ 
(q.v.).  They  are 
delicate,  bright- 
coloured  insec- 
tivorous birds,  of 
small  size,  and 
allied  to  the  Mot  mots,  though  externally  mow 
resembling  the  Flycatchers,  with  which  they 
were  formerly  classed.  One  of  the  best-known 
species  is  Todus  viridis,  the  Green  Tody,  from 
Jamaica.  The  popular  name,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  genus  Todus  ;  the  J.ivan  Tody 
is  Eurylainmt  jamnicus,  and  the  G.  cat-billed 
Tody,  Cymbirhynchus  macrorhynchus. 

*  tod  ys  hatte,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  =  toad's  hat) 
A  toad  stool.     (Prompt  I'arv.) 

toe,  *  too  (pi.  *  tone,  'toon,  toes),  «.   [A.S. 

td  (pi.  tan,  t(tau),  for  tdlte  ;  cogn.  with  Out 
teen;  Icel.  Id  (pi.  ter);  Dan.  taa  (pL  taaer); 
Sw.  t&  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ze/ta;  Ger.  gelie.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Tiie  fore-part  of  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  and 
of  other  hoofed  animals. 

3.  The  meml)er  of  an  animal's  foot,  corre- 
sponding to  the  toe  in  man. 

4.  The  fore-part  of  a  boot,  shoe,  or  the  like. 

5.  A  projection  from  the  foot-piece  of  an 
object,  to  give  it  a  broader  bearing  and  greater 
stability. 

"  Caulks  of  I4ln.  timber  were  put  In  across  and  be- 
neath the  i«ruuuient  way  between  the  «o.-«of  the  fuot- 
iugs,  to  keep  apart  the  walls.'  —  Daily  Telrgra,Jt 
Dec.  16,  18H5. 

6.  A  barb,  stud,  or  projection,  on  a  lock- 
bolt. 

U.  Technically: 
1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human  :  One  of  the  five  extremities  in 
which  the  foot  t.  rininates  anteriorly,  as  the 
haud  does  in  rive  fingers.    Its  bones  are  called 
phalanges.     Essentially  they  correspond  with 
those  of  the  hand;  but  tiie  phalanges  <>f  the 
four  outer  toes  are  much  smaller  th-m   the 
corresponding  bones  in  the  hand,  while  thost 
of  the  great  toe  exceed  those  of  the  thumb  ID 
size.     Sometimes  in  adults  the  two  phalanges 
of  the  little  toe  are  connected  by  bone  into  a 
single  piece.    The  great  toe    is    called    the 
liallux.     In  the  embryo  it  is  shorter  than  the 
others,    and   teni|K>rarily    projects   at   right 
angles  to  them,  as  it  does  permanently  in  the 
monkey. 

(2)  Compar.  :  In  the  modern  order  Primates 
(q.v.)  the  term  toe  is  restrii  ti-d  to  the  digits 
of   the    posterior    limbs,    but    Is    popnlaily 
applied   to  all  the  digits  of  four-footed    ani- 
mals.    The  normal  manlier    >f  toes  is  tive, 
though  n  less  numlier  may  be  present  ;  thus 
cats  and  dogs  have  live  toes  each  on  the  fore 
feet  and  four  on  the  hind  ;  the  rhinoceros 
has  three  toes  on  each  font,  the  CHIIIP!  two, 
and  in  the  horse  the  typical  five  digits  nre 
reduced  to  three,  of  which    only  one  (the 
third)  is  functional,  and  enclosed  In  a  hoof, 
the  other  two  (the  second  and  fourth)  lieing 
reduced  to  splint-tones.     In   birds  the  toes 
furnish  one  of  the  primary  characters  by  which 
the  class  is  divided  Into  orders,  and  may  be 
:i.i  ipt'-d  for  prohenwion,  perching,  climUug, 
Kcrapinji,  wading,  or  swimming. 


boll,  b£y ;  poUt,  Jtffrl ;  oat,  50!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tlan  -  sh^n.    -tlon,  -suon  -  shun ;  -(Ion,  -sion  --  rhun.    -cioua,  -tioua,  -slous  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ic,  s  bel,  del. 
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toe— toil 


(1)  The  -lower  end  of  a  vertical  shaft,  as  a 
mill-spindle  which  rtiiU  in  a  step. 

(J)  Au  arm  on  the  valve-lifting  rod  of  a 
•team-engine.  A  cam  or  lifter  strikes  the  toe 
And  operates  the  valve  ;  such  toes  are  known 
respectively  as  steani-toes  and  exhaust-toea. 

^  To  turn  up  the  toes  :  To  die.    (Slang.) 

"  Severs)  irhMestriers  turned  their  toet  up."—  Read*  : 
Clouttr  *  tfcMrtA,  cu.  xxiv. 

toe-calk,  s.  A  prong  or  barb  on  the  toe 
of  a  horse's  slioe,  to  prevent  slipping  on  ice  or 
frozen  ground. 

toe,  r.t.    [Toe,  «.] 

1.  To  hit  or  strike  with  the  toe.    (CoHog.) 

2.  To  touch  or  reach  with  the  toes  :  as,  To 
toe  a  line. 

•3.  To  border  on. 

"  Then  more  uieadow-land  with  a  neglected  orchard. 
uid  then  the  little  grey  school-house  itself  toeing  the 
highway."—  Burroughi:  Pepacton,  p.  Sit 
1  To  toe  the  scratch  or  mart:  To  stand 
exactly  at  the  scratch  line  marking  the  start- 
ing-point of  a  race,  or  the  place  where  pugi- 
lists meet  in  the  ring  ;  lience,  to  come  forward 
fully  prepared  for  any  encounter,  struggle,  or 
trial. 

toed,  a.   [Eng.  to(«);  ;•**•] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   Having  or  being  supplied 
with  toes  ;  generally  in  composition  :  as  saort- 
toed,  loiy-toed,  &c, 

"  Their  very  feet  were  toed  with  scorpions."— 
Bon*!!  :  Party  of  BtatU,  p.  80. 

2.  Carp.  :  A  brace,  strut,  or  stay  is  said  to 
be  toed  when  it  is  secured  by  nails  driven  in 
obliquely  and  attaching  it  to  the  beam,  sill, 
or  joist. 

to-fa  -na,  «.    [AQUA  TOFANA.] 

toff,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful  ;  prob.  a  corrupt,  of 

tuft  (q.v.>]    A  dandy,  a  fop,  a  swell.    (Slang.) 

"Persons  with  any   pretensions   to  respectahilii^ 

were  vigorously  Attacked,  fur  uo  earthly  r^asoa  tave 

that  they  were  tuji."-l>udj  Ttteyraph,  Feb.  a,  1&80. 

t5f  '  fy,  tof'-fee,  taf-fy,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful. ]  A  kind  of  tablet  sweetmeat,  composed 
of  boiled  sugar  with  a  proportion  of  butter. 

to  fiel  di  a,  tof-fiel-dl-a,  s.  [Named 
after  Mr.  Tofleld,  a  Yorkshire  botanist] 

Rot.  :  Scottish  Asphodel  ;  a  genus  of  Yera- 
trea.  Perianth  .six-partite,  with  a  small 
three-partite  involucre.  Stamens  six,  capsule 
three-  to  six-celled,  cells  united  at  the  liase, 
many-seeded.  Known  species  ten,  from  the 
noith  temperate  zone.  Tofieldiapalustr;s(or 
borealtii,  is  an  alpine  plant,  with  tufteil  three- 
to  five-nerved  leaves,  and  a  scape  of  dense 
racemose  flowers  of  a  jiale-green  colour. 
Found  also  in  the  north  of  continental 
Europe,  in  Northern  Asia,  and  in  North 
America. 

•  to-fbre',  adv.  &  prep.     [A.  8.  tdforan.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Before,  formerly,  previously. 

"  And  so,  as  th  .u  haste  herde  tofore, 
The  fall  tnuges  wen  lore."    Oomr:  C.  A.,  U. 

B.  A  i  prep.  :  Before. 

*'  So  shall  they  depart  the  manor  with  the  corn  and 
the  bacon  to/ore  him  that  hath  won  it."—  Spectator. 


•  to-  for-en,  *  to-forn,  *  to-forne,  prep. 
[A.S.  toforan.]    Before. 

"Thus  U  he  an  averous  man,  that  loveth  his  tresor 
tefarn  God,  and  an  idolaster."—  Chaucer  ;  1'eriona 
TaU. 

toft,  «.  [Dan.  toft  =  an  inclosed  piece  of 
ground  near  a  house.  The  same  word  as  tuft 
(q-v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  grove  or  clump  of  trees. 
(Pro*.) 

2.  Law:   A  messuage,  or  rather  a   place 
where  a  messnage  has  stood,  but  is  decayed  ; 
a  house  and  homestead. 

*I  It  is  found  frequently  as  the  second 
element  in  place  names  :  as,  Wigto/l,  Lang- 
toft,  &c, 

to'ft'-man,  s.  [Eng.  toft,  and  nan.]  The 
owner  or  possessor  of  a  house  and  homestead. 

[TOFT,  2.] 

*  toft-Stead,   s.     [Eng.   toft,   and   stead.]    A 
toft 

"  The  fields  are  commonable  from  the  12th  of  August 
to  the  i:tli  of  November  to  every  bnnjess  or  occupier 
•*  a  toftaead."—Arclkaolafia,  ilvt  414. 

tSr-tts.  *.    [TOPHUS.] 


t8g,  r.i.  or  t.    [From  Lat.  toga;  cf.  togs.]    To 
OrvSK.    (Slang.) 

"  Scrumptious  young  gtrli,  you  too  out  so  finely, 
Aduruiutf  the  diggings  so  charuiliiy  mid  my, 

ChamZeri  Journal,  July,  187V,  1>.  SSS. 

td'-ga,  s.    [Lat.,  from  tego  =  to  cover.] 

Buinctn  Aitiiq.:  The  principal  outer  gar- 
ment and  characteristic  national  dress  of  the 
Romans,  who  were  hence  designated  as 
emphatically  the  Gens  Togata,  while  the 
Greek  pallium  distinguished  foreigners.  The 
ri^ht  of  wearing  it  was  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  citizens,  its  use  being  forbidden  to  Pere<- 
grini  and  slaves.  It  was,  moreover,  the  garb 
of  peace,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sagum  of 
the  soldier.  The  shape  of  the  to«a  and  the 
way  in  which  it  was  worn  are  much  disputed. 
In  outline  it  was  probably  slightly  curved. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  wear- 
ing it  was  to  throw  the  whole 
toga  over  the  left  shoulder, 
leaving  one  extremity  to 
cover  the  left  arm,  and  to 
bring  it  round  the  back  and 
under  the  right  arm,  which 
remained  at  liberty,  the  se- 
cond end  being  carried  again 
over  the  left  shoulder.  In 
this  way,  the  broadest  part 
of  the  cloth  hung  down  in 
front,  a  lai-ge  bunch  or  mass 
of  plaits,  termed  umbo,  lay 
across  the  breast,  and  the 
second  extremity,  which 
was  carried  across,  served 
as  a  sort  of  belt  to  secure 
the  whole.  It  was  a  loose 
robe,  made  of  wool,  some- 
times of  silk.  Boys,  until 
they  attained  to  manhood,  and  girls,  until  they 
were  married,  wore  the  tuga  pra'textu,  a  cloak 
with  a  purple  or  scarlet  border.  When  the 
young  Roman  was  regarded  as  fit  to  enter 
upon  the  business  of  Hie  (at  what  age  this  was 
is  uncertain,  probably  it  depended  on  circum- 
stances), he  threw  off  the  toga  prwtextu,  and 
assumed  the  toga  virilis.  The  toga  praitexta 
was  also  the  official  dress  of  the  higher  magis- 
trates. The  toga  picta,  an  embroidered  robe, 
was  worn  by  a  general  in  his  triumphal  pro- 
cession. Candidates  for  any  office  wore  a  toga 
Candida,  that  is  a  toga  which  had  been  artifi- 
cially whitened  by  the  application  of  chalk  or 
other  similar  substnnce ;  so  arrayed  they  were 
styled  candidate  (whence  our  word  candidate). 
Mourners  wore  a  toga  pulla  of  naturally  black 
wool. 


,to 


to-gat'-ed,  a.  [Lat  togatus.]  Dressed  in 
or  -wearing  a  toga  or  gown  ;  gowned. 

"And  now  I  suppose  my  striplings  formally  clad 
and  ttgated.  ucwly  arrived  at  the  university.  —Sir 
M.  Sandys  :  Eaayi,  p.  138.  (1634). 

*  toge,  *.  [Lat.  toga.]  A  toga.  (A  disputed 
reading  in  Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  3,  122.) 

•toged,  a.  [Eng.  tog(t);  -ed.]  Wearing  a 
toga.  (Also  a  disputed  reading,  Shakesp. : 
Othello,  i.  1,  25.) 

to-geth'-er.  *  to-ged-er,  *  to-ged-lr, 
*  to-ged-re,  *  to-ged-ere,  *  to-gid- 

eres,  adv.  [A.S.  tfgcedere,  togozdre  —  to- 
gether, from  t3=to,  and  gador  =  together.] 
[GATHER.] 

1.  In  company. 

•  My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 
Together  chased  the  butterfly  1" 

Wordsworth  :  To  a  Butterfly. 

2.  In  concert ;  unitedly. 

"  The!  two  torjider  vpou  this  caas 
In  counceyle  f  ouudeu  out  the  were." 

QOVKT:  C.  A.,  vii 

3.  In  the  same  place. 

"  Cinbbed  age  and  youth 
Cannot  live  together." 

Shakesp. :  Complaint,  157. 

4.  In  a  state  of  union  ;  blended  in  one  ;  not 
divided  or  separated. 

"  Milk  and  blood  mingled  together.' 

Shatetp.  :  I'enut  t  Adonlt,  902. 

5.  So  as  to  be  closely  joined  ;  in  or  into  a 
state  of  union. 

"  Those  leaves 

They  gathered,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe, 
And  with  what  skill  they  had  together  eowd." 

Milton :  P.  L..  ix.  1,11* 

b.  To  the  same  place ;  into  company. 

"  A  rout  exiled,  a  wreched  multitude. 
From  eche-where  flockke  tarirtiier." 

Surrey  :  I'irgil ;  .€nrft  IT. 

7.  With  each  other ;  mutually  ;  one  with  the 
other. 

"When  last  we  »p*ke  toaettier." 

Shateip.  :  Richard  //.,  U.  S. 


8.  In  the  same  time ;  BO  as  to  be  contem- 
poraneous. 

"  While  lie  and  I  live  together,  I  shall  uot  be  thought 
the  worst  VK«L"— 0r*i.  .c  (Toud.) 

9.  Without  intermission  ;  oc  end. 

"For  ten  year  toyethrt ." 
Shaketp. :  Attamre/or  J/eatur*.  ii.  L 

H  Together  with :  In  union  or  combination 
with. 

"  Never  weighs  the  sin.  but  toyctlier  trirt  It  he 
weighs  the  force  of  the  inducement.'  —South :  Ser- 
mma,  vol.  11.,  ser.  2. 

tigged,  o.    [Eng.  tog ;  -ed.]   Dressed.   (Slang.) 
"He  was   tofi'd    guostiually  enough."— Scott :    St. 
Sonant  Well.  ch.  Iv. 

tog'-gel,  *.    [TOGGLE.] 

tog'-ger-^,  «.  [Humorously  formed  from 
Lat  toga  =  a  toga.]  Clothes,  dress,  gar- 
ments. (Slang.) 

"  Had  a  gay  cavalier  thought  fit  to  appear 
In  any  such  tower//— then  'twas  termed  gear— 
He'd  have  met  With  a  Iittl.ly  significant  sneer." 
Barham:  Infold.  Ley.;  i/.  Kamwold. 

tUg'-gle,  tSg'-gel,  *.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  from 
tag  or  tug.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  button. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut. :  A  short  wooden  pin,  or  double 
cone  of  wood,  firmly  fixed  in  a  loop  at  the 
end  of  a  rope.    By  passing  the  toggle  through 
the  eye  or  bight  of  another  rope,  a  junction 
is  easily  formed  and  quickly  disengaged.     It 
is  useful  in  bending  flags  for  signals,  or  it  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  line  to  afford  a  firm 
hold  for  the  fingers,  as  in  the  gunner's  lan- 
yard.    It  is  also  used  in  flensing  whales,  in 
which  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  blubber,  the  eye  of 
a  purchase-strap  being  passed  through  and 
toggled. 

"  The  yard-ropes  were  fixed  to  the  halter  by  a  toggle 
In  the  running  noose  of  the  latter."— itarryat :  Frank 
Mildmay,  cb.  viii. 

2.  Mach. :  Two  rods  or  plates,  hinged  to- 
gether, and  employed  to  transmit  a  varying 
force   by  lateral   pressure  upon    the    hinge, 
which  is  called  the  knuekle  or  knee. 

toggle-bolt,  s.    The  salne  as  TOGGLE,  *. 

(q-v.). 

toggle-joint,  ».  An  elbow-joint ;  a  joint 
formed  by  two  pieces  articulating  endways. 
[TOGGLE-PRESS.] 

toggle-press,  s.  A  form  of  press  having 
especial  value  lor  many  purposes,  as  the 
motion  of  the  platen  is  more  rapid  at  the 
time  when  the  toggle-bars  are  starting  from 
the  point  of  their  greatest  flexion,  and,  as 
they  straighten  out,  the  power  increases  and 
rate  diminishes  as  the  point  of  ultimate  pres- 
sure on  the  bale  is  approached.  One  o.flthe 
most  familiar  forms  is  the  Stanhope-printing- 
press,  in  which  the  platen  is  depressed  by  a 
toggle  and  raised  by  springs.  The  movenn  nt 
is  variously  known  as  a  knuckle,  knee,  or 
elbow  movement,  and  is  also  used  for  making 
electrotype  moulds  from  type,  and  for  com- 
pressing bales  of  cotton,  hay,  &c. 

to"gs,  s.pl.  [Cf.  toggery.]  Clothes, dress.  (Slang.) 


toll,  *  toyle,  r.i.  &  t.  [A  word  of  doubtful 
origin.  Skeat  refers  it  to  O.  Fr.  louiller  =  to 
mix  filthily  together,  to  begrime,  to  liesmear ; 
'  others  to  O.  Dut.  tuylen  =  to  till  or  manure 
lands  ;  tuyl  =  agriculture,  labour,  toil.  A.S. 
tilian,  teolian  =  to  labour,  to  strive  after,  U 
not  connected.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  exert  strength  with  pain 
and  fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  but  particularly 
of  the  body,  with  efforts  of  some  continuance 
or  duration  ;  to  labour,  to  work,  to  struggle. 
"  But  when  he  toiled  those  squadrons  to  array. 
Who  fought  like  Britonn  in  the  bloody  game." 

Scott :  Don  Bodertck,  Coucl.  xr. 
*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  labour ;  to  work  at  or  on  :  as,  To  toil 
the  ground. 

2.  To  weary ;  to  exhaust  by  toil ;  to  over- 
labour ;  to  wear  out.    (Sometimes  with  out.) 

"  Wearied,  touted,  and  foiled  with  paiufull  labour* 
and  wants."—  K  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  613. 

3.  To  pull  or  tug. 

"Reuliche   tnyled    to   and    fro."— Debate    bctmtn 
Body  t  Haul,  S6S. 

toll  (1),  *  to^le  (1),  «•  [TOIL,  v.]  Labour 
with  pain  and  fatigue  of  body  or  mind; 
fatiguing  labour  and  exertion. 

"  With  these  of  old  to  todt  of  battle  bred." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Iliad  L  361. 


fite,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ca,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  lew* 


•toll-created,  a.  Produced  or  gained 
by  toil. 

"  The  best,  and  sweetest  far.  are  toll-mated  rains. 
ASMMSMJ  Vtttteuf  Indolence.  Ii.  za. 

*  toil-drop, s.  Sweat  caused  by  excessive 
exertion. 

"  With  beating  heart  to  the  Usk  he  went  .  .  . 
Till  the  toil  ttr-fji  fell  from  bid  brows  like  rain.* 
Scott  :  ban  of  the  Loot  Miiutrel,  ii.  13. 

toil-worn,  a.  Worn  out  or  exhausted 
with  toiL 

toll  (2),    *toyle  (2),    *.      [Fr.   toile  =  cloth, 
linen  ...  a  stalking-horse  of  cloth  ;  pi.  toiies 
=  a  snare,   from  Lat.   tela  =  a  web,  a  thing 
woven,    from    tero  =  to   weave.]     A    net   or 
snare  ;  a  web,  string,  or  the  like  set  to  catch 
prey.    (Now  generally  in  the  plural.) 
"  Then  toili  for  beast*,  and  lime  for  birds  were  found." 
Drgden  :  Virgil ;  Georyic  i.  211. 

t81r-er,  *  toyl-dr,  s.  [Eng.  toil,  v. ;  -er.} 
One  who  toils  or  labours  painfully. 

toU'-et,  *  toyl-et,  *.  [Fr.  toilette,  dimin.  of 
toile  =  cloth.]  [ToiL  (2),  *.] 

1.  A  covering  or  clotli  of  linen,  silk,  &c., 
spread  over  a  table  in  a  bedroom  or  dressing- 
room. 

*  2  A  dressing-table. 

3.  A  bog  or  case  for  night-clothe*. 

4.  The  act  or  process  of  dressing;  also  tho 
mode  of  dressing ;   style  or  lashiou  of  dress ; 
dress,  attire. 

5.  A  lavatory  or  water-closet;   toilet-room. 
(V.8.) 

toilet-cover,  «.    The  same  as  TOILET,  1. 

toilet-glass,  «.  A  looking-glass  for  the 
toilet-table. 

toilet-paper,  ».  A  soft  paper,  for  the 
•pecial  uses  orthe  tuilet-rooni. 

*  toilet-quilt,  «.    A  toilet-cover. 
toilet-room,  «.     [See  TOILET,  «.,  5.] 

toilet-service,  s.  The  earthenware  and 
glass  utensils  collectively  necessary  in  a 
dressing-room. 

toilet-table. *.    A  dressing-table. 

•tol-lette',«.    [Fr.J 

1.  The  same  as  TOILET,  4. 

2.  A  dressing-room. 

toil  fill,  a.  [Eng.  toil  (1),  a. ;  -ful<T).1  Fnll  of 
toil ;  involving  toil ;  laborious,  fatiguing. 

"  The  fruitful  lawn*  confess  hi«  toilful  care." 

Mii-Ue:  Liberty. 

toil  I  nette ,  toil  I-nef,  s.  [A  dimlu.  from 
Fr.  toil*  =  cloth.]  [ToiL  (2),  $.] 

Fabric : 

1.  A  kind  of  German  quilting. 

2.'  A  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton  warp  and 
woollen  weft 

•  toil  -less,  a.    [Eng.  toil  (1),  s. ;  -few.]    Free 
from  toiL 

toil  some,  '  toyle-some,  a.  [Eng.  toil 
(1),  s. ;  -some.]  Attended  with  toil ;  involving 
toil ;  laborious,  fatiguing,  wearisome. 

"To  prune  these  growing  plant*,  aud  tend  these 

11  ,-•*•  I... 

Which  were  It  toUtonu,  ret  with  the*  were  sweet." 
Milton  ;  P.  L..  Ir.  439. 

•  toil'-sime-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  toilsome;    -ly.] 
In  a  toilsome  or  laborious  manner ;  in  or  with 
toil. 

"  Their  life  must  be  Mltamelx  spent  In  hewlnf  of 
wood  oiid  drawing  u(  water  for  all  Israel"—  Bp.  Sail  : 
Contempt  ;  n*  (HbvmUct. 

toll  some  ness,  *  toilc  some  nossc,  $. 

[Eng.  toilsome;  -nest.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  toilsome  ;  laboriousness,  wearisome- 
ness. 

•tolfe,  f.  [Fr.]  An  old  French  measure  of 
length,  containing  six  French  feet,  or  1-049 
metres,  equivalent  to  6-jys  English  feet. 

•toi-sech,  "tosh'-ach  (<*  guttural),  i. 
(Gael.)  A  captain  or  leader;  specif.  In  the 
early  history  of  Scotland,  an  officer  or 
dignitary  immediately  under  the  morrnaer 
(q.v.).  The  office  wns  hereditary  and  attached 
to  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  the  mortnaer. 

tol'-so'n,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tonsionem,  arcnu. 
of  tonrio  =  a  shearing,  from  tonnu,  pa.  par. 
of  tondeo  •=.  to  shear.]  The  fleece  of  a  sheep. 


toil— toleno 

toison  d'or,  *. 
L  The  term  for  a  golden  fleece  or  the  Holy 
Lamb. 

2.   [GOLDEN-FLEECE,  *H]. 

tok,  s.    [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.1 

Ornith. :  Rkynchoceros  (or  Tochtu)  erythro- 
rhiiticlius,  the  Red-lireasted  Hornbill,  from  the 
wooded  parts  of  Western,  Central,  aud  South- 
ern Atriua.  It  is  about  eighteen  inches  iu 
length. 

to-kay,  ».  fSee  def.)  A  rich,  highly- prized 
wine  produced  at  Tokay,  in  Upper  Hungary, 
from  white  grapes.  It  lias  an  aromatic  taste. 
It  is  not  Kood  till  it  has  been  kept  for  about 
three  years,  and  it  continues  to  improve  the 
longer  it  is  kept.  It  is  produce'!  Irom  grapes 
grown  on  the  side  of  a  low  chain  of  hills, 
never  more  than  700  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
named  the  Hegyalya.  Inferior  Hungarian 
wines  are  frequently  sold  under  this  name, 
and  many  French  and  German  imitations  are 
also  iu  the  market. 

to -ken,  '  to  kene,  *tokne,  •  to  kyn,  s. 
[A.S.  tdcen,  tdcn,  from  teak  (for  talc),  pa.  t.  of 
tikan,  teon  —  to  accuse,  orig.  =  to  indicate, 
to  point  out ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  teeken  —  a  .sign, 
mark,  miracle,  token  ;  Icel.  takn,  teikn  ;  Dan. 
tegn  ;  Sw.  t  cken ;  Goth,  ttiikns;  Ger.  zeiclien. 
From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  indico  =  to  point 
out ;  iloceo  —  to  teach  ;  Or.  {ei'icw^u  (deik- 
nunii)  =  to  show.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Something  representing,  or  intended  or 
supposed  to  represent   or   indicate  another 
thing  or  event ;  a  sign,  a  symbol. 

"  This  token  serveth  fur  a  flag  of  truce. 
Betwixt  ourselves  and  all  our  followers." 

Shakesv. :  1  Henri,  >'/.,  HL  1. 

2.  A    mark,    sign,   indication,  symbol,  or 
symptom;  specif.,  in  pestilential 'diseases,  a 
livid    spot    upon   the   body,    indicating,    or 
supposed  to  indicate,  approaching  death. 

"  Corrupted  blood  some  watery  talent  shows." 

iA«*««ju.  .•  liaix  «/Lucrece,  1.748. 

3.  A  pledge  or  memorial  of  love  or  friend- 
ship ;  a  love-token,  a  keepsake. 

"  It  seeius  you  loved  nut  her  to  leave  her  eaten." 
.S*«*«/>. :  Two  (irntlemen,  iv.  4. 

4.  A  si^n  by  which  one  proves  the  authen- 
ticity,  legitimacy,  or  good  faith  of  a  com- 
mission or  demand. 

"  Say,  by  this  token.  I  desire  his  company.* 

Sluikap. :  Meature  far  M  nature,  iv.  t. 

*  5.  A  signal,  a  sign. 

"  lie  made  a  tokyn  to  his  knyghtes,  wherby  they 
knowyiige  his  inynde  fell  upon  hyui  aud  slew  hym."— 
faoi/nn:  Chronicle,  ch.  cxxiii. 

6.  Now,  strictly,  a  piece  of  money  current  by 
sufferance,  and  not  coined  by  authority. 
Sucli  tokens  were  largely  current  in  the  last 
.  century,  being  coined  by  several  of  the 
corporations,  as  Bristol,  <fcc.,  England.  In  a 
wider  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  coins  or 
substitutes  for  coins  made  of  inferior  mefeil, 
or  of  a  quantity  of  metal  of  less  value  than  its 
name  would  indicate.  Owin?  to  the  scarcity 
of  .small  change  in  E.iglund,  an  1  tho  luss  occa- 
sioned to  the  puor  for  want  of  coin  of  less 
value  than  tiio  silver  penny  in  use  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  halfpenny 
and  farthing  tokens  were  struck  in  brass, 
copper,  tin,  pewter,  lead,  and  even  leather,  not 
only  by  the  Government,  but  by  tradespeople, 
tavern-keepers,  and  others,  for  circulation  in 
their  own  neighborhood.  When  copper  coin- 
age became  sufficiently  abundant  to  meet 
the  want*  of  the  population  it  was  made  a 
criminal  o.fence  to  isi;ie  these  private  tokens, 
although  tlioy  continued  to  circulate  in  small 
quantities  down  to  quite  recent  times.  Tho 
m  >'!<•,  a  nickel  ami  bronze  -m  ill  coins  of  tlie 
Unit'-d  States  and  Britain  are  a  token  coinage, 
as  thiy  are  worth  only  a  fractional  part  of 
their  nominal  value.  The  silver  coinage  con- 
sists also  of  tokens,  but  their  metallic  value- 
more  nearly  approaches  thoir  n  miinal  value 
than  do  tho  bronze  coins.  In  orlcr  to  prevent 
IOM  to  traders  using  these  token  coins,  the 
law  of  legal  tender  was  passed,  so  that  no  one 
noed,  unless  he  choose,  accept  more  than  ton 
dollars  in  minor  silver,  or  twenty-five  cents  in 
nickel  coins  in  one  payment.  For  all  sums  of 
larger  value  ho  may  demand  gold  or  national 
bank  note*.  The  silver  five-franc  piece  In 
France  is  not  a  token  coin;  IU  metallic 
value  is  equal  to  that  of  the  gold  flv«- 
franc  piece,  and  theae  both  (owing  to  the 
Double  Standard  prevailing  In  Frxnon)  are 
equal  to  their  nominal  value.  [TAVERN- 
TOKEN. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Church,  of  Scotland,  <Kc. :  A  small  disc  of 
metal,  generally  lead  or  tin,  issued  prior  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  each 
Established  Church,  to  every  one  connected 
with  the    conjugation   who,   being    in    full 
communion,  is  entitled  to  be  present  at  the 
sai-rameut.     Tokens  are  now  gradually  giving 
place  to  communion   cards.      A  similar  ar- 
rangement prevails  in  most  of  the  non-Esta- 
blished Presbyterian  churches. 

2.  Minim] :  A  piece  of  leather  with  a  dis- 
tinct mark  for  each  hewer,  one  of  which  ho 
"Sends  up  with  each  corf  or  tube. 

3.  Printing:  Technically.  240  impressions;  in 
practice,  generally,  250   impressions,   or  four 
toketa  for  each  1000  slieels  piinted  on  one  side. 

H  By  token,  By  this  token,  By  the  same  token : 
Phrases  colloquially  used  in  corroboration  of 
some  statement  and  equivalent  to  :  As  a  proof 
of  what  I  say ;  This  will  prove  what  I  say ; 
as  a  proof,  &c. 

token-money,  «.  Metallic  or  paper  cur- 
rency, itself  valueless  in  inbstanre,  but  which 
derives  Integrity  and  exchangeability  from  a 
promise  of  redemption  in  some  other  money  or 
commodity,  generally  gold  or  silver. 

token-sheet,  s. 

Print. :  The  last  sheet  of  a  token. 

*  to  -ken,  v.t.    [TOKEN,  *.] 

1.  To  make  known  ;  to  testify,  to  betoken ; 
to  be  a  sign  or  memorial  of. 

41  On  your  finger  iu  the  night.  Til  put 
Another  ring,  that  what  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  our  pust  deeds." 

S/taketp. :  All't  Well  that  Endt  Well.  Iv.  t. 

2.  To  give  a  token  or  sign  to ;  to  mark,  as 
with  a  token. 

"  '  How  appears  the  fightf 
•  On  our  sMe.  like  the  tokened  pestilence: 
Where  death  is  sure.'  " 

Shakeip. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  liL  «. 

to'-ken-less,  a.  [Eng.  token,  s.;  -less.]  With- 
out a  token. 

t8-kol'-6"-gy,  «.    Same  as  TOCOLOGY. 

tdl,  v.t.    [Lat.  tollo  =  to  raise,  to  take  away.] 
Law :  To  take  away  ;  to  toll. 

to'-la,  s.  [Hind,  tuld  —  a.  balance.]  A  weight 
for  gold  and  silver,  equal  to  about  180  grains 
Troy,  but  differing  in  different  places. 

tol-al'-lyl,  a.  [Eng.  tol(ane),  and  allyl.]  De- 
rived from  or  containing  tolane  and  allyl. 

tolallyX  sulphide,  s. 

Cliem. :  (G7H6).£.  A  product  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  sulphide  or  disulphide 
of  benzil.  After  repeated  crystallization  from 
alcohol,  it  forms  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in 
ether,  and  melting  at  143°-145°.  (Watts.) 

toi-ane,  «.    [Eng.  t"l(u);  -ane.] 

Chem. :  C^Hjo.  Has  the  constitution  of 
diphenyl  acetylene,  ^8[|^  and  is  obtained 
by  boiling  stilbene  bromide  with  alcoholi« 
potash.  It  forms  large  crystals  melting  at 
60°,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

tol-booth',  i.    [TOLLBOOTH.] 
told,  prct.  £  pa.  par.  of  v.     [TELL,  v.] 

•  tole,  »  toU,  » tolle,  •  tulle,  v.t.    [Et.vm. 
doubtful.]    To  draw  on  or  attract  as  by  the 
offer  of  something  pleasant  or  desirable ;  to 
allure  by  some  bait. 

"  If  they  did  let  them  stand,  they  should  but  toll 
begxers  to  the  town*."— JJulinihed:  DcKrtiH.  England. 
bk.  ii..  ch.  xiii. 

td-le'-do,  s.  [See  def.]  A  term  applied  to  * 
sword-blade  of  the  finest  temper,  and  so 
named  from  Toledo  in  Spain,  which,  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was 
famous  for  the  quality  of  the  sword-blades 
manufactured  there. 

tolodo  blade,  s.  The  same  as  TOLKDO 
(q.V.). 

:61  cnc,  *.    [TOLUENE.] 

Chem. :  C],|(I  m-  The  oily  portion  of  toln- 
balsam,  obtained  by  distillation  with  water, 
and  further  rectification  of  the  distillate,  it 
is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  of  pungent  odour, 
sp.  gr.  =  '858  at  10*,  boils  at  170*,  and,  on  ez 
poHiire  to  the  air,  quickly  takes  up  oxygen 
and  becomes  resini/ed. 


boH,  b6y ;  p6ut,  Joltl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9010,  bench ;  go.  &em ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  & 
-clan,  -tlan  =  soan.   -tion, -sion  -  shun ; -^ion, -slon  -  «Uun,   -cioua, -tious, -sioua  -  shu*.   -We,  -die,  &c.  -  bci,  deL 
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tolerability-toll 


•tdl-er-a-bil'-I-ty,  s.  [En;?,  tolerable ;  -tty.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tolerable ;  toler- 
•felntM, 

t6T-er-a-ble,  •  tiSl'-ler-a-ble,  o.    [Fr. 

Met  able,  fioiu  Lat.  tolerabilis,  from  tolero  = 
to  tolerate  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  toltnUtlt ;  Ital.  tollera- 
bilt.} 

1.  Capable  of  being  borne  or  endured  ;  en- 
durable ;    supportable,    either    mentally   or 
physically. 

"  Render  hell 
More  tolrrable.-  Milton  :  P.  L..  il.  MO. 

2.  Fit  to  be   tolerated  or   put   up  with; 
•ullerable. 

••They  Judged  tl.eir  errors  to  be  tolerable."- Scott : 
Ckrit'i'in  Lite.  |)t.  i..  ch.  iv. 

3.  Mmleiately  good  or  agreeable  ;- not  con- 
temptible; passable,  middling;  not  very  ex- 
cellent or  pleasing,  but  such  as  can  be  put  up 
wit li  or  received  without  positive  disapproval 
or  approval. 

"The  trader  may  be  Mured  of  a  tolerable  transla- 
tion.--/>ry</<m.  (Toad.) 

4.  In    pretty   good   health ;   pretty  well ; 
fairly  well.    (Collotj.) 

-  We're  tolerable,  tit.  I   thank   you.*— (7.   Bronti : 
Jane  Efre,  ch.  zxri. 

tol  er-a  Die-ness,  ».  [Eng.  tolerable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tolerable,  en- 
duiaMe,  or  supportable. 

"With  •  toleniblenett  of  usury."— Adamt:  Workt, 
IL  UT. 

toT-er-a-blft  adv.    [Eng.  tolerable);  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  tolerable  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as 
to  be  tolerated,  endured,  or  supported  ;  en- 
durable. 

2.  Moderately  well ;  neither  very  well  nor 
Tery  ill;   passably;  neither  very  much  nor 
very  little  ;  in  a  moderate  degree. 

••Of  their  growth  his  unaided  eye  has  made  him 
tolerably  cognisant."— LKiilt  Telegraph,  Aug.  31.  1885. 

tdT-er-ance,  *  tol-ler-aunce,  *.    [Fr. 
tolerance',  from  Lat.  tderantia,  Irom  tolerant, 
pr.  par.  of  tolero  —  to  tolerate  (q.v.);  Sp.  & 
Port,  tolerancia;  Ital.  tolleranza.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tolerant ; 
power  or  capacity  of  tolerating,  enduring,  or 
supporting ;  endurance, 

"Diogeues  oue  fro«ty  morning  came  into  the 
market-place  shaking,  to  show  his  tolerance.' — Bacon. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  enduring  or  supporting. 

3.  A  disposition  to  be  tolerant,  patient,  or 
indulgent  towards  others  whose  opinions  or 
practices  differ  from  or  are  opposed  to  one's 
own,   provided    such    opinions  or   practices 
spring  from  sincere  and  upright  motives  or 
convictions  ;  freedom  from  bigotry  or  severity 
In  judging  the  opinions  or  conduct  of  others. 

"The  Christian  spirit  of  charity  and  tolerance 
which  brentl.es  through  this  work,  and  appears  in 
theMDtiments  which  the  author  avowed  in  a  former 
publication."— Bp.  Uurtley :  Sermoru,  voL  Hi.,  ser.  44. 
(App.)  » 

4.  The  act  of  tolerating  ;  toleration. 

IL  Med. :  The  ability  of  the  constitution  to 
endure  doses  of  medicine  during  sickness 
which  would  injure  it  in  health. 

tol  -er-ant,  *  tol  er-aunt,  a.  &  5.     [Lat. 

to/era  MS",  pr.  par.  of  tolero  =  to  tolerate  (q.v.).] 

A.  Atadj.:  Inclined  ordisposed  to  tolerate; 

free  from  bigotry ;  favouring  toleration  ;  for- 

bearing,  enduring. 

"To  decorate  with  all  the  splendour  of  panegyric 
the  tolerant  spirit  of  its  votaries.'—  White:  Bampton 
Lecturet,  ser  s. 

*  B,  As  tubst. :  A  person  free  from  bigotry ; 
specif.,  one  who  allows  the  practice  of  reli- 
gii-ns  differing  from  or  opposed  to  Ins  own 
fuiin  of  l.e lief. 

"  Henry  the  Fourth  was  a  hero  with  Voltaire,  for 
no  better  reason  than  that  he  was  the  first  great 
tot, rant.'- J.  Morlr*:  Voltaire,  ch.  iii. 

t6T-er-ant-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  tolerant;  -ty.] 
In  a  tolerant  manner  ;  with  toleration. 

"Other  inhabitants  of  the  town  being  more  or  less 
stranger*  within  its  gates  entertained  tolrrant'y,  and 
living  there  under  some  sort  of  unwritten  letters  of 
naturalisation."—  I  mil*  Telfgrapk.  Aug.  31,  1886. 

tol-er-ate,  *  tol -ler-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  toler- 
atits,  pa.  par.  of  tolero  =  to  endure;  allied  to 
tollo  =  to  lift,  to  bear;  Sansc.  tul  —  to  lift; 
Or.  T\yv<u  (tlinai)  =  to  suffer;  A.S.  tholian 
=  to  endure ;  Fr.  tolerer  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  toltrar; 
Ital.  toUernrt.] 

1.  To  suffer  or  allow  to  be  or  to  be  done 
without  prohibition,  hindrance,  or  support ; 
to  allow  or  permit  negatively  by  cot  prevent- 


ing or  forbidding;  not  to  restrain  or  forbid  ; 
to  treat  with  patience  and  forbearance. 

"So  that  to  tolerate  Is  not  to  prosecute.  And  the 
question  whether  the  prince  may  tolerate  divers  |>f  r- 
swaniun*.  is  no  mure  then  whether  he  may  lawfully 
persecute  any  mail  for  not  being  of  his  opinion.  Now 
In  this  case  he  is  just  MI  to  tolerate  diversity  of  per. 
•wasious  as  he  is  to  tult-rate  publick  actions :  for  no 
opinion  is  judU-able.  uor  no  person  punishable,  hut 
lor  a  sin."—  Up.  Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophetytng,  i  16. 

2.  To  put  up  with  ;  to  endure. 

tol-er-a'-tion,  *  tol-ler-a -tion,  ».  [Fr. 
toleration,  from  Lat.  tulerationem,  accus.  of 
tolrratio,  from  toleratus,  pa.  par.  of  tolero  —  to 
tolerate  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  tolerating  or  enduring  ;  allow- 
ance of  something  not  wholly  approved. 

"There  is  also  moderation  In  tullfration  of  fortune 
of  euery  sorte.  whiche  ol  'I'ulli  is  called  equabilitie."— 
Etyot :  ttoterneur.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  S;>ecifieallyt  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  and 
worship  ;  the  liberty  allowed  by  a  government 
to  every  individual  to  hold  or  publicly  teach 
his  own  religions  opinions,  and  to  worship 
how,  when,  and  whom  he  pleases,   provided 
he  does  not  violate  thereby   the   rights    of 
others  or  infringe  laws  made  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  decency,  morality,  and  good  order,  or 
for  the  security  of  the  slate. 

"  Toleration  is  of  two  kinds :  the  allowing  to  the 
dissenters  the  unmolested  profession  and  exercise  of 
their  religion,  but  with  an  exclusion  from  offices  of 
trust  ami  emolument  in  the  state,  which  is  a  partial 
toleration  ;  aud  the  admitting  them,  without  distinc- 
tion, to  all  the  civil  privileges  and  caiwcities  of  other 
citizens,  which  is  a  complete  toleration."— Pale*  : 
Moral  Philoiophy,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

H  There  was  no  toleration  under  the  Jewish 
theocracy  or  the  semi-theocratic  monarchy  : 
the  individual  who  worshipped  false  gods,  or 
who  induced  others  to  do  so,  was  regarded  as 
a  traitor  against  Jehovah,  and  received  the 
ordinary  punishment  of  a  traitor — death. 
(Num.  xxv.  1-11,  Deut.  xiii.  1-18,  1  Kings 
xviii.  40.)  The  spirit  of  the  New  Testament 
is  distinctly  in  favour  of  toleration  (cf.  Acts 
x.  34,  35).  The  old  Roman  empire  was,  as  a 
rule,  tolerant  The  images  worshipped  by  the 
several  nationalities  constituting  it,  or  with 
which  it  was  brought  in  contact  as  its  con- 
quests extended,  all  received  a  cei  tain  wel- 
come;  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
Christianity  was  persecuted  w«s  that  it  was  not 
contented  to  l>e  one  of  a  number  of  accepted 
faiths,  but  claimed  to  be  the  one  only  true  re- 
ligion, proselytizing  from  till  the  rest.  Hindu- 
ism holds  essentially  the  same  position.  Mu- 
hammadanisrri  recognizes  no  proper  religious 
liberty,  and  when  it  has  the  power  is  a  most 
intolerant  faith,  though  it  is  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  come  to  terms  of  accommodation 
with  a  rival  faith,  as  was  the  rase  in  India. 
A  church  established  or  dominant  is  apt 
to  regard  those  who  dissent  from  its  doc- 
trines or  ritual  as  committing  a  grave  offence, 
and  to  treat  them  intolerantly  ;  they,  on  the 
contrary,  contend  for  religious  liberty.  If, 
however,  the  positions  of  the  two  were 
reversed,  it  would  be  found  that,  in  many 
cases,  a  corresponding  change  of  views  would 
occur.  The  standpoint  of  a  government  is 
different:  its  tendency  is  to  toleration.  If 
the  members  of  the  several  denominations 
are  willing  to  pay  taxes  and  avoid  exciting 
commotion,  the  government  generally  acts  tol- 
erantly to  them,  arid  is  the  more  moved  to  do 
s<>  if  it  finds  that  it  runs  the  risk  of  crushing 
defeat  when  it  measures  its  strength  against 
that  of  the  human  conscience.  The  philo- 
sophic view  was  expressed  by  Johu  Stuart 
Mill  when,  in  answer  to  a  query  put  to  him 
in  connection  with  a  parliamentary  election, 
he  answered  :  "  There  should  be  no  religious 
disabilities."  The  word  toleration  does  not 
now  figure  in  controversy  so  largely  as  it  did, 
the  chief  Nonconformists  no  longer  contending 
for  it,  but  aiming  at  religious  equality. 

3.  A  disposition  to  tolerate,  or  not  to  judge 
or  deal  harshly  or  rigorously  in  cases  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion  or  conduct ;  freedom  from 
bigotry. 

Toleration  Act,  *. 

Eng.  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  statute  1 
Will.  &  Mary,  c.  18,  under  which  freedom 
of  worship  was  granted  to  Protestant  dis- 
sent ITS  from  the  Church  of  England,  provided 
they  made  a  declaration  against  tmisubstan- 
tiation,  and  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy.  This  act  has  been  so  amended 
and  extended  from  time  to  time  that  now  all 
dissenters,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  all 
others  sects  alike  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
the  constitution. 


tdl'-er-a-tor.  s.  [Eng.  tolerut(e);  -or.]  One 
who  tolerates. 

*  tdl'-I-bant,  $.    [TURBAN.]    A  turban. 

"  The  Turke  and  Persian  to  weare  great  tclibanU  of 
ten,  flfteeue,  and  twenile  elles  of  lumen  apet.e  upon 
their  heads.'— Putttuhum :  Art  of  Poetie,  bk.  hi.. 

ch.  xxiv. 

tol  -In,  s.    [Eng.  tol(u) ;  -in.]    [TOLUENE.] 

tdll(l),  *toi,  *.  [A.S.  toll;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
tol;  Icel.  Mir;  Dan.  foM;  Sw.  lull;  Ger.ioll. 
Probably  allied  to  talt,  in  the  sense  of  enu- 
meration, number.]  A  tax  paid  or  a  duty 
charged  for  some  liberty  or  privilege  or  other 
consideration :  as— 

(1)  A  charge  made  by  the  authorities  en- 
trusted with  the  maintenance  of  roads,  bridges, 
&.c.,  for  the  passage  of  persons,  cattle,  or 
goods. 

(2)  The  payment  claimed  by  the  authorities 
of  a  port  for   goods  or  persons  landed  or 
shipped  there. 

(3)  The  sum  charged  by  the  owners  of  a 
market  or  fair  for  goods  brought  to  be  sold 
there,  or  for  lilierty  to  break  soil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  temporary  structures. 

"  If  one  Ignorantly  buyeth  stolen  cattel.  and  hath 
them  fairly  vouched  unto  him.  and  publickly  in  an 
open  fair  payeth  toll  for  them,  he  cannot  be  damnified 
thereby."— fuller :  Worthies;  General. 

(4)  A  portion  of  grain  taken  by  a  miller  as 
compensation  for  grinding. 

toll-bar,  s.  A  gate  or  bar  placed  across 
a  road  to  stop  animals  and  vehicles  till  toll  be 
paid. 

tOll-bOOth,  ».      [TOLLBOOTH.] 

toll-bridge,  s.     A  bridge  where  toll  is 

charged  for  passing  over  it. 

toll-collector,  & 

1.  A  toll-man  ;  a  toll-collector. 

2.  A  registering  turnstile  or  gate  to  indi- 
cate the  number  of  persons  passing. 

3.  A  device  attached  to  the  feed  of  a  grain- 
mill  to  subtract  the  toll. 

toll-corn,  s.  Corn  taken  at  a  mill  as 
payment  lor  grinding. 

toll-dish,   *  toll-hop,  s.     A  vessel  of 
given  capacity  for  taking  the  toll  or  propor- 
tion of  grain  ground  on  shares. 
"  If  them  I  test  a  true  man,  then,  qnnth  the  miller, 
I  sweare  by  my  toll  aith.  I'll  lod^e  thee  all  night." 
Old  Ballad,  king  .(-  Miller  of  Matujield. 

toll-gate,  s.  A  turnpike  gate  at  which 
toll  is  collected. 

*  toll-gatherer,  *  tol  gather er,  s.  A 
man  who  takes  toll. 

"For  we  hardly  can  abide  publlcanes,  customers, 
and  tol-gattifrert,  but  are  mightily  offended  with 
them."—/1.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  114. 

*  toll-hall,  *  tole-hall,  5.    A  prison,  a 
tollbooth. 

••  Reaching  from  the  plllorle  to  the  tnle-hall,  or  to  the 
high  crosse.  —  Holinthed :  Detcript.  of  Ireland,  ch.  ill. 

*  toll-hop,  *.     [TOLL-DISH.] 

toll-house,  s.  The  residence  of  the  toll- 
collector  at  a  turnpike  gate  ;  a  house  placed 
by  a  road  near  a  toll-gate,  at  the  end  of  a  toll- 
bridge,  or  the  like,  where  the  toll-gatherer  It 
stationed. 

toll-man,  s.  A  toll-gatherer  ;  the  keeper 
of  a  toll-gate. 

"  The  toU-men  thinking  as  before 
That  Oilpin  rode  a  race."       Cowyxr :  John  Gilpin 

*  toll-thorough,  s.    The  toll  taken  by  a 
town   for   persons,    cattle,    or   goods   going 
through  it,  or  overa  bridge  or  ferry  maintained 
at  its  cost. 

*  toll-traverse,  ».    The  toll  taken  by  a 
person  for  beasts  or  goods  passing  across  his 
ground. 

*  toll  turne,  turn-toll,  s.    A  toll  paid 
at  the  return  of  beasts  from  fair  or  market 
where  they  were  not  sold. 

toll  (2),  s.     [TOLL  (2),  v.]    The  sounding  of  ft 
bell  with  slow,  measured  strokes. 

"  The  toll  of  a  bell  is  its  being  lifted  up.  which  cause* 
that  sound  we  call  ita  toll. '-11.  Tooke :  Dioertiom  of 
Parley,  ii.  Uu. 

*  toll  (1),  *  toll-en,  v.i.  &  t.    [TOLL  (1),  «.] 
A.  I*  transitive : 
1.  To  pay  toll  or  tollage. 
"1  will  buy  we  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for 
him:    for  this,  I'll  uuue  of  him."- AMJCMp. :   All'i 
WtU,  v.  s. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father-  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  care,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    e.  OB  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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&  To  take  or  charge  toll ;  to  raise  a  tax. 

"  Wel  coude  be  sUleli  corue.  anil  totlmi  thrie*. 
And  yet  be  had  a  thouib  uf  raid,  BUist." 

Chaucer:  f.  T..  Prol.  SM. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  raise,  levy,  or  collect,  as  s 
toll ;  to  exact  as  a  toll  or  tribute. 

"  Like  the  bee.  tolling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets." 

Sliaketp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  if.  *. 

toll  (2),  « toll-en,  •toll-yn,  ».«.  *i.  [Etym. 
doubtful.) 

A.  Transitive  : 

»  1.  To  draw,  to  entice,  to  attract 

"This    tMeth  him  touward  tbee."— Ancrtn  Jttsfte, 

p.»». 

2.  To  cause  (a  bell)  to  sound  with  strokes 
slowly  and  uniformly  repeated,  as  to  summon 
public   bodies  or  religious  congregations  to 
thsir  meetings ;  to  announce  the  death  of  a 
person,  or  to  give  solemnity  to  a  funeral. 

3.  To  give  out  with  a  slow,  measured  sound. 

"  And  bell*  tolled  out  their  mighty  ]*al, 
For  the  departed  spirit's  went" 

Scoff  .'  L*iy  of  the  Last  Jlinttrel.  vi.  31. 

•4.  To  indicate  by  tolling  or  sounding. 

6.  To  draw  attention  to,  or  give  notice  of, 
by  slowly-rejieated  sounds  of  a  bell ;  to  ring 
for  or  on  account  of. 

"  A  sullen  bell. 
Remember'd  tollirxi  a.  deputed  fiicnd." 

Mates;/.  .-  1  Bcnry  IT. ,1.1. 

B.  Intransitii-e: 

1.  To  sound  or  ring,  as  a  bell,  with  slowly- 
repeated  strokes. 

"  The  clocks  do  toO."        Shaketp.  :  Henry  r.,  iv. 

2.  To    ring    a    bell   with   slowly-repeated 
strokes,  as  for  a  funeral. 

toll  (3),  v.t.     [Lat.  tolla  =  to  lift,  to  take  away.] 
Law :  To  take  away  ;  to  vacate,  to  annul. 

"  An  appeal  from  sentence  of  excommunication  doe* 
not  suspend  it.  but  then  devolves  it  to  a  superior 
Judge,  and  t-illi  the  presumption  in  favour  of  a  sen- 
\*D<x."—AyHffe. 

f  To  toll  an  entry : 

Lav:  To  deny  and  take  away  the  right  of 
entry. 

•tdU'-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  toU(l),  v.  •  -able.]  Sub- 
ject to"  the  payment  of  a  toll :  as,  tollable  goods. 

*  toll  -age  (age  as  IgX  «•     I^ng.  toll  (l),  s. ; 
-age.]    Toll ;  payment  of  a  toll. 

"  By  Leofric  her  lord,  yet  in  base  bondage  held, 
The  people  frum  her  m.uts  l.y  toll-iye  who  expell'd." 
Drautan:  folf-Olbion,  s.  13. 

toll  booth,  •  tol  bothe,  5.  [Eng.  toll  (1), 
a.,  and  booth.] 

*  1.  A  place  where  duties  or  tolls  are 
collected. 

2.  The  old  Scotch  name  for  a  burgh  gaol,  so 
called  because  that  was  the  name  originally 
given  to  a  temjiorary  hut  of  boards  erected  iii 
fairs  and  markets,  and  where  such  as  did  not 
pay,  or  were  chargeable  with  some  breach  of 
the  law  in  buying  or  selling,  were  confined 
till  reparation  was  made  :  hence,  nny  prison. 
The'  town  prison  of  Cambridge  was  formerly 
known  by  this  name. 

"  The  mayor  refused  to  give  them  the  keys  of  the 
TalllyntK  or  town-prison."— FvUef :  BM.  Cambridge, 

Til.  25. 

•  toll -booth,  r.t.    [TOLLBOOTH,  «.]    To  im- 
prison in  a  tollhooth. 

*toll'-8r  (1),  i.  [Eng.  toll  (1),  v.;  -«r.J  One 
who  collects  toll*;  a  toll  gatherer. 

toll'  er  (2),  «.  [Eng.  toll  (2),  T.;  -«-.]  One 
who  tolls  a  bell. 

toll'  gate.  «.  A  pate,  real  or  symbolized  by 
the  rollector'i  bouse,  at  which  a  turnpike  toll 
I*  paid. 

toll  house,  ..    A  toll  collector's  house.    ISee 

TOLLOATE.] 

•toll  -rjf,  "  tol  He,  «.  [Eng.  to/I(l),  s. ;  -ry.l 
A  tollDooth,  or,  perhaps,  the  occupation  of 
taking  tolls;  toll-taking. 

"  Petre  went  ngrn  to  fishing,  but  Mathew  not  to 
b\MMrie.-—Wtctfy>  A*rnuml«4(Worksll..  IMl 

tol  men,  >.    [DOLMEN.] 

To-lo'-fa,  *.    [Sp.    (See  def.).] 

Grog. :  A  district  of  the  province  of  Oui- 
puscoa,  In  Spain. 

Tolosa  wood.  «. 

Hot. :  Pittorporum  bicolor. 

tdT-pfe,  ».     [Meaning  not  known.    (Porton.)] 
/'.'  t.  :   A   genus   of   Hyoseridec.     Annual 


Composites,  having  the  pappus  of  the  outer 
florets  toothed  and  that  of  the  inner  ones  with 
two  or  four  awns.  Flowers  yellow,  sometimes 
with  a  purple  eye.  Natives  of  southern 
Europe.  Six  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
in  flower-borders. 

*  tol  -ses-ter,  s.     [First  element  toll  (1),  s. ; 

eiyiu.  of  second  element  doubtful.]  A  duty 
paid  by  tenants  of  some  manors  to  the  lord 
for  liberty  to  brew  and  sell  ale. 

•tol  -sey.  «.  [TOLL  (1),  *.]  A  tollbooth  ;  also 
a  place  where  merchants  usually  assembled 
and  commercial  courts  were  held.  There  is 
still  a  Tolsey  in  Gloucester. 

"The  place  under  it  is  their  Toliey  or  Exchange,  for 
the  meeting  of  their  merchant*."— Defoe :  Tour  t*ro' 
(treat  Britain,  iii.  239. 

*  tolt,  s.     [Low  Lat.  tolta,  from  Lat.  totto  =  to 
take  away.) 

Law:  A  writ  whereby  a  cause  depending  in  a 
court-baron  was  removed  into  a  county -court. 

to-Ill',  5.  (Named  from  Santiago  de  Tolu,  a 
seaport  of  Granada,  from  which  it  is  believed 
that  tolu  was  nrst  brought.] 

1.  Cot.,  iic.:  A  balsam  derived  from  Myro- 
spermvm  toluijerum,  the  Tolu-tree,  an  elegant 
evergreen,  so  lofty  that  sometimes  the   first 
branch  is  forty  to  sixty  feet  from  the  ground. 
The   leaves   are  pinnated   and   marked  with 
transparent  dots  ;   the   leaflets  membranous, 
obovate,  taper-pointed,  the  terminal  one  the 
largest.    It  is  a  native  of  Venezuela  and  New 
Granada.     The  lutlsam   flows  from  incisions 
made  in  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  is  at  first  of 
the  consistence  of  turpentine,  but  becomes 
more  tenacious  when  kept  for  a  time.    It  is 
yellow  or  brown,  and  transparent,  and  is  used 
as  an  ingredient  in  a  syrup  and  in  lozenges. 

2.  rharm. :   Balsam  of  Tolu  is  a  stimulant 
and  expectorant,  given  in  chronic  bronchitis 
and  rheumatism.    It  also  diminishes  excessive 
discharges  in  gleet  and  leucorrhoea.     Exter- 
nally it  is  used  as  a  stimulant  in  ulcers,  bed 
sores,  &c.    (Corrod.) 

tola-  s.    [ToLU,  1.] 

toT-n-ate,  t.    [Eng.  toh^ic);  -ate,] 
Citem. :  A  salt  of  toluic  acid  (q.  v.). 

tdT-u-ene,  «.    [Eng.  tolu ;  -ene.] 

Chem. :  C7H8  =  CfiH^CHp).  Tolin.  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture 
of  bromobenzetie  and  methyl  iodide,  and  also 
occurs  in  light  coal-tar  oil.  It  is  a  limpid 
liquid  smelling  like  benzene,  and  having  a 
nearly  similar  solvent  power  ;  sp.  gr.  =  -882 
at  0°,  boils  at  111*.  Passed  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tul>e,  it  yields  various  compounds, 
among  which  have  been  observed  benzene, 
naphthalene,  dibenzyl,  and  anthracene. 

toluene  sulphamide,  i. 

Chem. :  C7H7'SO2-NH2.  Produced  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  toluene  sulpho- 
chloride.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in 
needles  or  in  lamina?. 

toluene  sulpho  chloride,  «. 

Chem. :  CyHySOaCL  O!  tained  by  triturat- 
ing toluene-sulphate  of  sodium  with  an  equal 
weight  of  phosphoric  pentadiloride,  and  seve- 
ral times  washing  the  product  with  water.  It 
separates  from  ether  in  rhombic  plates  or 
large  prisms,  melts  at  68*,  and  boils  with  de- 
composition at  230*.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. 

toluene  sulphuric  acid.  s. 

Chem.  :  C7H7SO3H.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  fuming  sulphuric-acid  on  toluene  from 
tolu-balHam.  [ToLU,  1.]  It  crystallizes  in 
small,  very  deliquescent  laminae. 

toluene  sulphurous  acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  C;  H:S<  i._,H.  This  acid  is  obtained 
by  treating  toluene  Rulpho-chloride,  dissolved 
in  ether  free  from  water  or  alcohol,  with  sodi- 
um amalgnm.  It  crystallize*  from  water  in 
rhombic  tables,  having  a  brilliant  satiny  lustre, 
melting  at  8.V,  and  dissolving  easily  in  boiling 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  unit  benzene.  It  passes 
by  oxidation  into  toluene  sulphuric-acid. 

toT-u-en  yl,  «.    [Eng.  Mvtn(e);  -yL]    [Bra- 

ZVL-TOLVL.] 

tdl-U-gljf 9  -lo,  a.  [Eng.  tolu;  glycerin),  und 
•tiff.  -ic.)  Derived  from  or  containing  toluic 
acid  and  tilvceiine. 

toluglycio-acld,  ».    [TOLURIC-ACID.] 


tdl-u'-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  tnlu  ;  -ic.]    Contained  la 
or  derived  from  tolu  (q.v.). 

toluic-acid,  s. 


Four  acids  are  known  :  ortho-,  para-,  iiiela-, 
and  alpha-.  The  first  three,  are  formed  by 
oxidation  of  the  corresponding  xylenes,  and 
the  last  by  treating  benzyl  cyanide  with  alka- 
lis. Ortho-  crystallizes  in  long  slender  needles, 
melting  at  102  5°,  and  is  moderately  soluble 
in  hot  water  ;  para-  crystallizes  in  needles, 
melting  at  178°  ;  meta-  yields  slender  needles, 
melting  at  109°,  and  more  soluble  in  water 
than  ortho-  or  para-.  The  alpha  acid  crystal- 
lizes in  broad  thin  laminae,  smells  like  horse- 
sweat,  melts  at  76-5°,  and  boils  at  261*. 

toluic  aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.  :  C8H7OH  =  C^HrCOH.  Produced 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  toluate  and  formate 
of  calcium.  The  distillate,  treated  with  acid 
sulphite  of  sodium,  forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound, which,  on  addition  of  carbonate  of 
sodium,  yields  the  aldehyde  as  an  oil.  It  has 
a  peppery  odour,  boils  at  204°,  and  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  takes  up  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes converted  into  toluic-acid. 

toluic-chlor  ide,  t. 

Chem.  :  C8H7OC1.  Produced  by  distilling 
toluic-acid  with  phosphoric  pentachloride.  It 
is  a  strongly  refracting  colourless  liquid; 
sp.  gr.  =  1-175,  boils  at  214  -,  and  fumes  in 
moist  air. 

toluic-ether,  s. 

Chem.:  CaU^H^O^  'iy»'c  tolnate. 
Prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  toluic  acid.  By 
the  addition  of  water  it  separates  as  a  heavy 
oil  which,  when  washed  with  ammonia  and 
dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  is  obtained  as 
a  colourless  aromatic  liquid,  having  a  bitter 
taste,  and  boiling  at  228^. 

toT-U-lde,  s.     [Eng.  tolu  ;  -id*.] 

Chem.  (PI.)  :  Compounds,  homologous  with 
the  anilides,  derived  from  toluidiue  salts  of 
organic  acids  by  abstraction  of  water.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  amides  containing  the 
radical  tolyl. 

t6l-U  -I-dene,  s.     [Eng.  toluid(t);  -ene.] 

Chem.  :  C7H«.  An  aldehyde  radical,  the 
bromide  of  which—  CyHgBivj—  is  obtained  by 


the  action  of  phosphoric  peutabromide  on 
bitter  almond  oil,  CyHeO. 

tol-u'-I-dine.  *.    [Eng.  toluid(e)  ;  -int.] 

Chem.  :  C7H9N  =  CgH^NHo^Hj.  This 
base,  mctamcr.c  with  benzylamiue,  exhibits 
the  three  modifications  of  ortho-,  meta-,  and 
para-,  which  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  re. 
dncing  agents  on  the  corresponding  nitro- 
toluenes.  Paratoluidine  forms  large  colourlesc 
crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  45°,  boils  at  198°, 
and  has  an  aromatic  taste  and  odour  ;  the 
ortho-compound  is  a  colourless  neutral  liquid 
having  the  density  of  water,  and  boiling  at 
1!)!>'5  ;  and  the  meta-  is  a  colourless  liquid  of 
a  sp.  gr.  of  -098  at  10°,  and  boiling  at  197*. 
Commercial  tol  incline  is  a  mixture  of  the 
para-  and  ortho-compound,  and  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  aniline  dyes. 

toT-n-ol,*-    [Eng.  tolu;  -ol.]    [TOLUENE.] 
tdl-u-oT-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  toluol;  -ic.)    [Tonne.] 

tdl-U-ft-ni'-trfl,  ».    [Eng.  toluo(l),  and  nitHL] 

Chrm.  :  C8H7N  =  C6Hj(CN)CHj.      Cyiino- 

toluene.    Three  isomeric  modifications  of  this 

compound   Hie   known,   formed    by    treating 

the      respective      tolyl  -  sulpho  -  carbimides, 

N  -j  £SH  CH     with  finely  divided  copper  to 

remove  the  sulphur.  The  ortho-compound  is 
a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  L'O..';  the  para- 
yields  colourless  needles,  melting  at  28'5°, 
iHiiling  at  218°;  the  meta-  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  in  the  pure  state. 

tol  u-o  -&al'-  1  9jrl,  *.    [ToLrosALicvLOL.] 

tol  u-6  sal-I  cyl-6T,  ».    [Eng.  loluo(l),  and 
Kilicylol.] 

Chem.  :  CrHsfCsHyOJOj.  Toluosalicyl.  Pre- 
pared by  henting  together  eqnnl  volumes  of 
HalicyJol  and  tnluylic  chloride.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  In  shining,  colourless,  easily 
fusible  prisms,  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly 


boil.  brJy ;  p<$ut,  jowl;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as. ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -don  =  shun ;  -(ion,    sion  =  zhon.   -clous,    tious,  -sioua  =  •has.     bio.  -die.  ic.  -  bel,  deL 
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tolnoxyl— tomb 


soluble  In  hot  water,  more  easily  in  Lot  alcohol 
and  in  ether. 

Idl-U-OX  -yl,  *,    [Eng.  toZu(<c),  and  (ftydr)a*j//,  ] 
Chtm.  :  CgH7O.     The  hypothetical  radical 
of  toluic  acid  and  its  derivatives. 

tdl-iir'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  tot(utc),  and  uric.]  De- 
rived from  or  containing  toluic  and  uric  acids. 

toluric  acid,  .<. 

Chem.  :  CaHsOa(NH2X'8H7O.  An  acid 
honiologuus  with  hippuric,  and  obtained  by 
the  passage  of  toluic  acid  through  the  animal 
body.  Toluic  acid  is  swallowed  in  doses  of 
several  grammes,  and  the  urine  voided 
eva|H>rated  to  a  syrup  and  exhausted  with 
alcohol.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  oxalic 
acM,  evaporated,  and  then  exhausted  with 
alcohol  ether.  The  acid  obtained  is  purilied 
by  recrystallization  of  its  cak-iuin  salt. 
Toluric  acid  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
trimetric  prisms.  It  is  inodorous,  melts  at 
160*,  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water  and 
alcohol,  and  only  sparingly  in  pure  ether.  It 
forms  crystalline  salts  with  the  alkaline 
earths  and  metals,  most  of  which  are  soluble 
in  water. 

•  tol-n-ta'-tion,  «.  [Low  Lat.  tolutaris  = 
trotting  ;  tolutim  =  at  a  trot,  from  Lat.  toUo 
=  to  lift.]  A  pacing  or  ambling  ;  an  amble. 

"  They  n>de,  but  authors  having  not 
Determined  whether  pace  or  trot 
(That  is  to  my,  whether  Initiation, 
A»  they  do  term  't  or  succussation). 
We  le»v«  if      Butler  :  Budibrat,  I.  ii.  45. 

tol'-U-yi,  5.    [Eng.  tolu;  suff.  -yl] 

CJ*m.  :  C8H9.  The  radical  of  toluylic 
alcohol  and  its  allied  compounds.  Free  toluyl 

'  |  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 

toluylic  chloride,  is  a  thick  liquid,  boiling  at 
296-. 

tol-u-yl'-a-mine,  *.    [TOLUIDINE.] 

tol-u'-yl-ene,  *.    [Eng.  toluyl;  -ene.] 

Chem.  :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
benzylene  C^Hg,  and  stilbene  -j  g7g6,  but 
more  properly  belonging  to  the  hydrocarbon 


tSl-U-yT-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  toluyl;  -ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  toluyl  (q.v.). 

toluy  lie-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  CgH100  =  C6H4<^^HO     Xy]ylic 

alcohol  The  para-compound,  the  only  one 
known,  is  obtained  from  the  corresponding 
aldehyde  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen. 
It  crystallizes  in  needles,  dissolves  sparingly 
in  water,  melts  at  59°,  and  boils  at  217°.  Its 
acetic  ether  boils  at  243°.  The  above  alcohol 
has  also  been  inappropriately  termed  tolyl 
alcohol,  but  the  true  tolyl  alcohol  is  cresol, 


tol'-yl,  *•  [Eng.  tol(u)  ;  suff.  -yl.]  [CRESOL.] 
tolyl-chloride,  «.  [CHLORO-TOLUENE.] 
tolyl  -  phenylamine,  s.  [TOLYLANI  • 

LINE.] 

tolyl-thioslnamine,  s. 

Chem,  :  A  crystalline  mass  obtained  by 
heating  to  100°  a  mixture  of  toluidine  and  oil 
of  mustard.  It  is  inodorous,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  melts 
at  100*. 

t6l-yl-a-cet'-a-mide,  *.    [Eng.  tolyl,  and 
acetamule.] 

Chem.  :  CgHnNO  =  C7H<!(C2H3O)E2N.  Pro- 
duced by  distilling  equivalent  weights  of 
toluidine  and  acetic-acid,  and  treating  the 
last  portion  of  the  distillate  with  acidulated 
water.  It  is  obtained  by  slow  crystallization 
in  long,  thick  needles,  tasteless,  inodorous, 
melting  at  145°,  and  boiling  at  310°.  Is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

tol-yT-a-mine,  s.    [Eng.  tolyl,  and  amine,] 
[BENZYL  AMINE.] 

tol-yl-an  -i-Une,  s.     [Eng.  tolyl,  and  ani- 
line.] 

Chem.  :  CgH^CVHyJNHj.  Tolyl  -  phenyla  - 
mine.  A  base  isomeric,  if  not  identical  with 
phenyl-toluidine,  obtained  by  heating  hydro- 
chlorate  of  toluidine  and  aniline.  It  is  sepa- 


rated from  other  bases  formed  at  the  same 
time  by  fractional  distillation.  Boils  at  about 
330*. 

tol  yl  ben'-za-mlde,  «.     [Eng.  tolyl,  and 
benzamide.] 

Chem.  :  C7H«(C7H50)NH2.  Prepared  by 
treating  chloride  oi  benzoyl  with  toluidine. 
washing  the  resulting  mass  with  acidulated 
water,  and  dissolving  in  boiling  alcohol.  It 
crystallizes  therefrom  in  long,  colourless,  in- 
odorous needles,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at 
100°,  and  volatilizes  at  232°. 

tol  yl  car  ba  nude,   s.     [Eng.  tolyl,  and 
carbamide.] 

Chem. :  CCKfyltyHsNa.  Benzyl  urea.  Ob- 
tained on  mixing  a  hot  solution  of  toluidine 
sulphate  with  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanate. 
It  separates  in  white  needles,  which  have  a 
sweetish  taste,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold, 
easily  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol,  and  ether. 

tol  yl-ene,  s.    [Eng.  tolyl ;  -ene.]    [XYLENE. 

tolylenc  chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  C6H4(CH2Cl>2.  Xylylic  chloride. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  paraxy- 
lene.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  lamina;, 
boils  at  240°,  and  melts  at  100°. 

tolylcne  diamine.  s. 

Chem. :  (C7Hg)H4N2.  A  base  prepared  by 
distilling  dinitrotoluene  with  iron  filings  and 
acetic-acid.  It  forms  needle  crystals,  which 
melt  at  99°,  and  dissolve  in  boiling  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether. 

t olylene -glycol,  i. 

Chem. :  C14H14O2  =  gggggg  }  .    A  dia- 

tomic  alcohol  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid  on  benzaldehyde.  It 
crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  plates,  melting 
at  132'5°,  and  sublimes  with  decomposition. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in 
alcohol. 

tSl-yi-sal-I-gyl'-a-mlde,  *.     [Eng.  tolyl, 

and  salicylamide.] 

Chem. :  C^H^NO  (?).  Jaillard's  name  for 
a  compound  obtained  by  heating  to  50°  a 
mixture  of  toluidine  and  salicylol.  It  forms 
yellow,  inodorous  crystals,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  melts  at  100°, 
volatilizing  at  a  higher  temperature. 

tol  yl  sue  9in'-i-mide,  s.    [Eng.  tolyl,  and 
succlnimide.} 

Chem. :  CuHuN02  =  07115(94^02)" 'NH2. 
A  compound  formed  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  succinic  acid  and  toluuline,  and  crystal- 
lizing the  cooled  mass  from  boiling  water. 
It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  volatilizes  without  decomposition. 

t  tdl-jf-peu'-tes,  ».    [Or.  ToAvireuw  (tolupeuo) 
=  to  wind  into  a  ball.  ] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Armadilloes,  with  one  spe- 
cies, Dasypus  tricinctus  (Linn.),  apar  (Geoff.), 
to  which  Illiger  gave  generic  distinction. 

torn,  s.    [Seedef.] 

1.  A  contraction  of  the  common  Christian 
name  Thomas.  It  is  used  like  the  name  Jack — 

(1)  To  denote  the  male  of  an  animal :  as,  a 
torn  cat. 

(2)  Generically  to  imply  some   degree   of 
slight  or  contempt :   as,  a  torn-fool,  a  tom- 
noddy, &c. 

2.  A  male  cat,  a  tom-cat. 

••  The  rarity  of  a  tortoiseshell  torn  it  well  known.'— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  SI.  1885. 

*  3.  The  knave  of  trumps  at  gleek  (q.v.). 

4.  Mining :  A  wooden  trough  used  by  Cali- 
fornian  miners  to  wash  what  is  known  as 
"  pay  -dirt." 

Tom  Bontrin's  bush,  «. 

Bot. :  Picramnia  Antidesma. 
tom-cat,  s.    A  male  cat. 

*  torn-double,  s.    A  shuffler. 

"He   may  play  the  lom-doubit  under  it»"~Jfori. 

MUcell.,  ii.  355. 

torn-noddy,  s. 

1.  A  sea-bird  ;  the  puffin. 

2.  A  blockhead,  a  dunce,  a  dolt 

tom-norry,  s.  [A  corrupt,  ottom-nuddy 
(q.v.).]  The  puffin.  (Shetland.) 


torn- a- hawk,  s.  [Algonkin  Indian  tome- 
hayen;  Mohegan  tumualiegan ;  Delaware 
tamoihecan  =  a  war-hatchet.] 

1.  An  Indian  hatchet  or  axe  used  in  war 
and  iu  the  chase,  not  only  in  hand-to-hand 
combats,  but  also  by  being  thrown  to 

a  considerable  distance  so  as  to  strike 
the  object  with  the  sharp  edge.     The 
native  tomahawks  have  heads  of  stone 
attached  by  thongs,  &c., 
but  steel  tomahawks  are 
supplied  to  the    Indians 
by  the  governments  and 
traders  with  whom  they 
deal,  and  a  pipe  is  usually  attached 
to  the  poll.    A  hole  is  drilled  through 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl  and  the  poll  of 
the  axe,  to  meet  one  passing  through 
the  length  of  the  handle.  The  illustra- 
tion is  from  a  specimen  in  the  Franks 
collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

"  They  might  as  well  have  represented 
Washington  Tmmdishing  a  tomahawk,  and 
girt  with  a  string  of  scalps."— Macaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Naut. :  A  poleaxe  (q.v.).  „,, 
1J   To  bury   the   tomahawk:   To 

make  peace ;  it  being  the  custom  of  the 
Indians  to  bury  the  tomahawk  during  time 
of  peace  :  so,  To  dig  up  the  tomahawk  =  To  go 
to  war,  to  fall  into  dispute. 

torn  a  hawk,  v.t.  [TOMAHAWK,  «.]  To  kill, 
cut,  or  strike  with  a  tomahawk. 

to  mar- ley,  to-mal'-line,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  The  liver  of  the  lobster,  which 
becomes  green  on  boiling. 

to-man',  to  maun,  s.  [Pers.]  A  Persian  gold 
coin,  varying  in  value  according  to  locality 
and  the  temporary  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  generally  taken  as  equal  to  about 
9s.  6d.  sterling.  It  is  divided  into  100 
schakis  or  shakis. 

"  The  band-roll  strung  with  tomani, 
Which  proves  the  veil  a  Persian  womnn's." 

IS  row  id  jig  :  Flight  of  the  liucheu. 

to  ma  -to,  to-ma'-to,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port,  tomate, 
from  Mexican  tomatl  —  a  tomato.] 

£of. :  Lycopersicum  esculentum,  the  Love- 
apple  or  Wolf-peach  ;  a  solanaceous  annual, 
with  a  herbaceous,  hairy  stem,  unequally  pin- 
nate leaves  with  cut  leaflets,  numerous  flowers, 
and  red  or  yellow  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  but  has  now  been 
introduced  into  southern  Europe,  India,  and 
many  other  countries.  The  fruit,  technically 
a  nuculanium,  is  often  irregular  in  form, 
owing  to  the  adhesion  of  some  adjacent  fruits 
into  one.  The  normal,  cherry -like,  globose 
fruit  constitutes  the  variety  cerasifonne ;  the 
large,  irregular,  pyriform  one  the  variety  pyri- 
fortne.  When  unripe,  the  fruit  is  green,  and 
makes  a  capital  pickle  ;  as  it  ripens  it  usually 
turns  red  or  yellow,  and  becomes  filled  with 
an  orange,  somewhat  acid,  pulp.  In  this 
state  it  is  eaten  raw,  or  cooked  in  various 
ways ;  or  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
sauces,  &c.  The  tomato  is  very  wholesome, 
and  may  be  eaten  without  danger,  although 
suspicion  sometimes  attaches  to  it  on  account 
of  the  poisonous  properties  of  some  of  its 
allies. 

*  torn  -axe,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corrupt,  of  toma- 
hawk (q.v.). 

"  If  he  carry  the  scalping-knife  and  tomaxe."-Idltr. 
No.  40. 

tomb (b  silent),  'tombe,  *toumbe,  •  tumbe, 
s.  [O.  Fr.  tumbe ;  Fr.  tombe,  from  Lat.  tumba  = 
a  tomb  ;  Gr.  rvft/Sa,  Tv/u./3o?  (tumba,  tumbos)  = 
a  tomb.  Prob.  allied  to  Lat.  tumulus.] 

1.  A  grave ;  a  vault  for  the  dead  ;  a  pit  in 
which  a  dead  body  is  deposited. 


To  paint  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  tomb  ; 
The  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where  all 
These  travellers  meet."  Blair  :  Grant. 


2.  A  chamber  or  vault  formed  wholly  or  in 
part  in  the  earth,  with  walls  and  a  roof,  for 
the  reception  of  the  dead. 

3.  A  monument  erected  to  enclose  and  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  dead  ;  any  sepulchral 
structure. 

"  The  marble  tombi  that  rise  on  high 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie  ... 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great" 

Parnell  :  Night  Piece  on  DoatK. 

tomb-bat,  *. 

ZooL  :  Taphozout  perforatiis.  It  is  about 
three  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail  ;  body 
covered  with  short  dark-brown  fur,  which 
extends  over  the  bases  of  the  wings,  and  down 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  SOB:  mate,  cub.  cure,  unite,  oar,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a;  Q.U  =  kw. 
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the  interfemnral  membrane  as  far  as  the  point 
where  th«  tail  emerges  therefrom.  It  was 
discovered  by  Geotiroy  La  the  chambers  of 


TOMB-BAT 


the  Pyramids,  and  In  other  tombs  in  Egypt, 
and  is  said  to  inhabit  Sennaar  and  Senegal. 
It  passes  the  day  in  the  darkest  places  it  can 
find,  coming  out  at  dusk,  and  feeding  exclu- 
sively on  insects. 

tomb  (b  silent),  v.t.  [TOMB,  ».]  To  bury,  to 
entomb. 

"  Dying  shall  beseech  the  honour 
To  l«  tombed  beneath  thy  clay." 
BlacJcie:  Layt  <tf  Uighlandi  t  Islandt,  p.  20. 

tSm  bac,  tdm'-bak,  s.  [Fr.  tombac,  from 
Malay  tambaga  =  copper ;  Sp.  tumbage ;  Port. 
tambngiie.]  An  East  Indian  alloy  for  cheap 
jewellery.  Compos. :  Copper,  16 ;  tin,  1 ; 
zinc,  1.  Red  tonibak  :  copper,  11  ;  zinc,  1. 
Arsenic  is  added  to  make  white  tombac. 

tdm'-ba-Zlte,  s.  [Eng.  tomba(c);  z  connect., 
and  suff.  -iU  (Min.);  Ger.  tombacit.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  a 
Gersdorflite  (q.  v.)  because  of  its  tombac-brown 
colour. 

•  tombestere,  «.  [A.S.  tumbettre  (?).]  A 
dancing-girl. 

tomb  less  (b  silent),  *  tomb-lease,  a.  [Eng. 
tomb;  -less.]  Without  a  tomb. 

"And  tome  long  winter')  night  hath  ihed 
IU  frost  o'er  every  tombtea  head." 

Byrvn :  Jttueppa,  1J. 

t«5in'-b6y,  s.    [Eng.  tom,  and  boy.'] 

*  1.  A  rude,  rough,  boisterous  boy. 

•  2.  A  worthless   woman ;  a  strumpet,  a 
prostitute. 

••With  tomfroy<  hired  with  that  self  exhibition. 
Which  your  own  coffer*  yield  !    with  diseased  ven- 
tures." SAuA-xtp. .-  Cymbeline,  L  «. 

3.  A  wild,  romping  girl ;  a  hoyden.  (Colloq.) 

tdmb'  stone  (b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  tomb,  and 
ttone.]  A  stone  erected  over  a  grave  to  lire- 
serve  the  memory  of  the  person  interred  ;  a 
sepulchral  stone. 

"  On  the  tomkitanei  of  the  truly  great  it  Is  certainly 
right  that  an  inscription  should  be  written  consistent 
with  their  dignity. '-Knot:  Euay  93. 

tom'-cdd,  s.    [Eng.  torn,  and  cod.] 

IcMhy. :  Gadut  tomcodus,  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  long,  brownish  above,  with  spots  of 
darker  hue,  lighter  beneath.  It  is  found 
along  the  American  coast  from  New  York 
northward  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  frequently 
ascending  livers.  (Ripley  £  Dana.) 

tome,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tomum,  accus.  of 
tonius  =  a  volume,  from  Gr.  TO/IO«  (toman)  —  a 
section,  hence  a  volume  ;  riitvta  (temno)  —  to 
cut.)  As  many  writings  as  are  contained  in 
a  volume,  forming  part  of  a  larger  work;  a 
Toluuie,  usually  a  ponderous  volume. 

"  A  rolume  old  and  In-own. 
A  huue  lamr.  Ix'lllicl 
lu  bras*  and  wlld.boar's  hide" 

Longfellow:  Golden  legend,  U. 

•to-medes,  adv.  [Eng.  to,  and  mede  =  meed.] 
For  reward  ;  in  return. 

'  tome'-lSt,  ».  [Eng.  tome ;  dlmln.  Butt  -let.] 
A  little  tome  or  volume. 

to'-me'nt,  i.    [TOMENTUM.] 

to-mcn-tose,  to  men -toils,  a.  [To- 
MBNTUM.]  Covered  with  hnirs  so  close  as 
sairccly  to  be  discernible,  or  with  a  whitish 
down-like  wool ;  downy,  nappy.  (Used  chiefly 
in  botany.) 

to  -  me'n'  -  tnm,  i.     [Lat  =  a  stuffing  for 
cushions,  of  wool,  hair,  Ac.) 
Bot.,  <fc. :  Dense,  close  hair, 
tomentmn-corebri,  «. 
Atutt. :  The  inner  surface  of  the  pta  mater, 


which  has  a  flocculent  structure,  produced  by 
numerous  small  vessels, 

torn-fool',  s.  [Eng.  torn,  and  fool]  A  ridicu- 
lous fool ;  a  tritler. 

tom-fool'-er-y,  «.      [Eng.    tomfool;  -try.} 

1.  Foolish  trifling;   ridiculous  behaviour: 
nonsense. 

"Guy  Fawkes's  Day  would  cease  to  be  one  of  the 
recuguised  seasons  for  ton\fooleru  in  England."—  Daily 
Telegraph,  Nov  8,  1882. 

2.  Silly  trifles  ;  absurd  ornaments  or  knick- 
knacks. 

•  tdm-fodr-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  tomfool:  -ish.] 
Like  a  tomfool ;  apt  to  indulge  in  tomfoolery. 

*'  A  man  he  is  by  nature  merry 
Somewhat  tomfooliib  and  comical,  very.* 

Southty :  HondetcripU.  viii. 

tdm'-I-CUS,  *.  [Or.  TOJU.KCO;  (tomikos)  =  of  or 
for  cutting.  (Used  of  teeth,  &c.)] 

Eiitom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  sub-tribe 
Xylophagi,  family  Bostrichidse.  Of  these, 
that  named  in  science  Tomicn*  typographic, 
is  called  the  Typographic  Beetle,  because  the 
galleries  which  it  makes  in  the  soft  wood  on 
which  it  feeds  bear  some  faint  resemblance  to 
printed  characters. 

to  min,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  jeweller's 
weight  of  ten  grains. 

t  tS-mlp'-ar-ous,  a.     [Gr.  TO^TJ  (tomi)  =  a 
cutting,  aiid  Lat.  pario  =  to  produce.] 
Bot. :  Producing  spores  by  division. 

to-mis'-t6-ma,  *.  [Gr.  TO/UKK  (tomios)  =  cut 
in  pieces,  and  CTTOJLUX  (sterna)  =  the  mouth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gavialidse,  with  two 
species,  from  the  forests  of  Borneo  and  some 
of  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  differs  from 
the  type-genus  in  having  a  more  conical  snout, 
thick  at  the  Kick ;  the  side  teeth  are  erect, 
and  the  nostrils  expanded. 

tom'-john,  *.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  jampan, 
the  native  name.]  The  same  as  JAMPAN  (q.  v.). 

*  torn '-ling,  s.    [Eng.  torn;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  little  tom-cat. 

"  We  an  promised  a  black  tvmlinff."— Souther  : 
Letter*,  lit.  S44. 

tdm'-my,  *.    [TOM.] 

1.  Orig.,  a  penny  roll ;  hence,  bread,  pro- 
visions ;  goods  given  to  a  workman  in  lieu  of 
wages. 

"  There  '11  be  plenty  o'  tommy  an'  wark  for  us  »', 
When  this  'Merica  bother  gets  o'er." 

Harland  :  Luncaihire  Lyrici.  p.  J92. 

2.  A  tommy-shop  (q.v.). 

3.  The  system  of  paying  workmen  in  goods 
instead  of  money  ;  the  truck  system. 

f  British  slang  in  all  sense. 
tommy-noddy, «.    [TADPOLE-HAKE.] 

tommy-shop,   tommy-store,    -.    A 
shop  or  store  conducted  on  the  truck  s 
a  truck-shop.    (Siang.) 

torn  -my,  v.t.  [TOMMY,  ».]  To  enforce  the 
tommy  or  truck  system ;  to  oppress  or  de- 
fraud by  the  tommy  system.  (Slang.) 

t£m'-6-site,  s.    [Gr.  TO>O«  (tomos)  =  a  cut,  a 
slice  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  PHOTIZITB  (q.v.). 

tdrn'-pl-in,  i.    [Fr.  tampon  =  a  stopper  or 
stopple.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  stopper,  a  plug. 

"The  Kigautic  genius  kept  the  oracle  within  him 

muzzled,  nor  condescended  ouce  to  draw  the  tampion 

of  hit  lips."— OAwrw.  No.  •. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ordnance: 

(1)  A  plug  fitted  to  the  bore 
of  a  gun  at  the  muzzle,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  injury  by  the  wea- 
ther. 

(2)  The    Iron    bottom  of  a 
charge  of  grape-shot. 

2.  Lilhog. :  The  inklng-pad  of 
the  lithographic  printer. 

3.  Mwic :  The  plug  in  a  flute 
or  organ-pipe,  wl.fch  is  adjusted 

toward  or  from  the  mouth-piece    *oano»  OF  & 
to  modulate  the  tone. 

•  to'm'-pip-er.  *.    [Eng.  torn,  and  piper.]   The 

piper  at  the  ancient  morris  dances. 

td'm'-pd-ker,  ».  [Eng.  torn,  and  poker.]  A 
bugbear  to  frighten  children.  (Prop.) 


:  system ; 


tSm'-pon,  s.  [Fr.  tampon  =  a  stopper.]  Tb» 
same  as  TOMPION,  II.  2.  (q.v.). 

*  tom'-xig,  *  tom'-rigg,  s.  [Eng.  torn,  and 
rig.]  A  wild,  boisterous  girl;  a  roinp,  a 
hoyden,  a  tomboy. 

"  In  the  very  next  canto  she  appears  an  arrant  ramp 
and  tomrigg."—Dennii :  On  Papa  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
p.  16. 

tom'-tit,  s.  [Eng.  torn,  and  tit.]  The  Tit- 
mouse (q.v.). 

t6m  -torn,  s.  [From  the  sound  made.]  [TAM- 
TAM.] 

•tin  (1),  *.  [Fr.l  [TONE.]  The  prevailing 
fashion ;  high  mode. 

"  If  things  of  tan  their  harmless  lays  indite, 
Mo»t  wisely  doomed  to  shun  the  public  sight." 
Byron  :  t'tiyliih  Bardt  t  Scotch  KeiitMtert. 

ton  (2),  *  tonne,  «.  [A.S.  tunne  —  a.  barrel; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  ton  =  a  tun ;  Icel.  &  Sw. 
tumid ;  Dan.  toiide  =  a  tun,  a  cask  ;  Ger. 
tonne  —  a  cask,  a  heavy  weight ;  Irish  &  GaeL 
ti<  HIM;  Irish  tonna ;  Wei.  tijnell  =  a.  tun,  a 
barrel ;  Low  Lat.  tunna,  tonna ;  Fr.  tonneiiu.] 

1.  A  weight  equal  to  20  cwt.  or  2,240  Ibs. 
avoirdupois.    In  America  the  usual  ton   is 
2,000  Ibs.  avoirdupois,  20  cwt.  of  100  Ibs.  each. 
In  the  Eastern  States  2,240  Ibs.— 20  cwt.  of 
112  Ibs  each— is  usual  with  coal,  and  some 
other  things,  and  is  called  the  long  ton.    The 
mining  ton  of  Cornwall  is  21  cwt.  of  112  Ibs. 

2.  A  wine  measure  of  capacity  equal  to  two 
pipes  or  202  gallons.    (In  this  sense  generally 
written  tun.) 

3.  A  certain  weight  or  space— in  the  latter 
case  about  40  cubic  feet— by  which  the  burden 
of  a  ship  is  reckoned ;  as  a  vessel  of  500  tons. 
[TONNAGE.] 

4.  A  certain  quantity  of  timber,  as  40  feet 
of  rough  or  round  timber,  and  50  feet  of  hewn. 

5.  The  quantity  of  8  sacks  or  10  barrels  of 
flour. 

6.  The  quantity  of  10  bushels  of  potatoes. 

-tin,  suff.  [A.S.  <«n  =  a  fence,  a  town.]  A 
frequent  suffix  in  place  names,  as  Southamp- 
ton, Wolverton,  Merton.,  &C. 


to'-nal,  a. 

tone. 


[Eng.  ton(e);  -al.]    Pertaining  to 


to'-nal-ite,  s.  [After  Tonale,  south  of  Monte 
Adamello,  Southern  Tyrol,  where  first  found  ; 
suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol  :  A  variety  of  quartz-diorite  rich  in 
magnesia-mica. 


l'-J-t^,  s.  [Fr.  tonallte.]  [TONE,  ».] 
Music  :  (1)  Correctness  of  pitch  ;  as  when 
a  singer  or  violinist  is  said  to  exhibit  correct 
or  doubtful  tonality  ;  signifying  the  produc- 
tion of  sounds  in  tune  or  out  of  tune.  (2) 
Quality  of  tone,  intonation,  as  when  a  singer 
or  violinist  is  said  to  possess  pure  tonality, 
that  is,  to  produce  a  pure  quality  of  tone. 
(3)  Key-rel  fftionship  ;  as  when  a  melody  or 
passage  in  harmony  is  said  to  be  of  uncertain 
tonality,  that  is,  to  be  wanting  in  deliniteness 
of  key  or  scale. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  some  of  the  settings  the 
frequent  changes  of  measure  mid  tonality  produce  an 
nueasy  and  laboured  effect."—  Athenaeum,  Dec.  27,  IMi. 

t&n-di-no,  «.    [it.  -a.) 

Arch.  :  The  same  as  ASTRAGAL  (q.v.). 

tone,  *  toone,  s.    [Fr.  ton  =  a  sound,  a  tune, 
from  Lat.  tonuui,  accus.  of  tonut  =  a  sound, 
from  Gr.  royo?  (tonos)  =  a  thing  stretched,  a 
rope,  sinew,  note,  tone,  from  the  sound  of  a 
stretched  string  ;  ttivia  (teinfi)  =  to  stretch  ; 
8(1.   (HUD,  ton;  Port,  torn;  Ger.  &  Sw.  ton; 
Dan.  tone;  Dut  loom  ;  I  tat.  tuono,  tono.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Modulation,  inflection,  or  accent  of  the 
voice,  as  raised  to  express  sentiment,  emotion, 
or  passion. 

"  He  mused  awhile,  and  then  went  on 
W  uli  low  and  couHdeutlHl  tone." 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  ri.  T. 

3.  An  affected  or  whining  style  of  intona- 
tion in  speaking  or  reading  ;  a  mournful  or 
artificial  mode  of  utterance  ;  a  whine,  a  drawl, 
a  singsong. 

"  Fiery  appearance  of  singsong  and  lone  must  b* 
carefully  guarded  against"—  Blair:  Rhetoric,  lect. 
xxxlii. 

4.  Tenor,  character,  spirit,  strain  ;  specifi- 
cally the  general  or  prevailing  character  or 
style,  as  of  morals,  manners,  sentiments,  or 


b8H,  btfy;  p6ut,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  •in,  as;  expect  ^enophon,  eyist.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon.  -fion  =  zhiin.    -cioua.  -tlous,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  4c.  =  Del,  del. 
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fche  like  :  as,  The  tone  of  society  was  very  low; 
tile  (one  of  h:>  leiiur  was  tYu-uil!  v. 

5.  Disposition,  inclination,  tenijtir. 
"  I  ouuiot  deny  such  a  unospt  is  w  iw ; 

But  ralinuwut  MMMI  with  the  «»..«  of  my  uiiud." 
tiyru-l  :  To  the  A>«.  J.  T.  Bevlusr. 

6.  State  or  temp«r  of  mind  ;   disposition, 
mood. 

"  Drag  the  niiud  down,  by  peri>etual  interruptions, 
from  a  philosophical  ronf.  or  temper,  to  the  drudgery 
of  iirivaU  and  public  business."— BMngbroke  :  Utter 
to  Pa/*. 

7.  The  state  of  a  body  in  which  the  animal 
functions  are  healthy  ami  jierforined  with  due 
vigour  ;  the  state  in  which  all  the  |iarts  and 
organs    are    well-strung  or  in  due  tension' 
strength  and  activity  of  the  organs. 

"  The  melancholic  Rend  [that  wont  despair 
Of  plivsic)  henc*  the  rust-coinplexion'd  ui.in 
Pursues,  whose  blood  is  dry.  whose  ftbi-os  gain 
Too  stretch  d  a  tone.'       A;  nttrong  :  On  Health,  L 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  sound  :  as,  high  tone,  low  tone,  tone  of 
An  instrument. 

(2)  Quality  of  a  sound  (Fr.   timbre ;  Ger. 
klaiiy):   as,    sweet    tone,   harsh    tone.      Any 
ordinary  sound  is  compound,  being  made  up 
of  a  combination   of  sounds  called  partial- 
tones  ;   the  sound  which  the  ear  recognizes 
and   names    is  called    the  primary,   or    first 
partial ;  those  combined  with  it,  upper  par- 
tials.     It  is  found   by    experiment  that  the 
character  or    quality    of  tone  of  any  given 
sound  is  dependent  on  the  sort  of  partial-tones 
which  constitute  it.    It  is  difficult  to  produce 
a  simple  sound,  i.e.,  a  sound  without  upper 
partiais.  nnd  its  character  is  poor  and  insipid. 

(3)  A  chant :  as,  a  Gregorian  tone. 

(4)  A  mode  or  scale :  as  church-tones,  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  modes. 

(5)  The   interval   consisting  of   two    mean 
semitones  in  equal  temperament.     But  in  just 
intonation  there  are  two  kinds  of  tone,  the 
major  tone  (9  :  8)  and  the  minor  tone  (10  :  9). 

2.  Point :  The  prevailing  colour  of  a  picture 
or  its  general  effect,  denominated  dull  tone, 
bright  tone,  Ac.     It  depends  ftrst,  upon  the 
right   relation    of   objects  in  shadow  to  the 
principal  light ;  secondly,  upon  the  quality  of 
colour,  by  which  it  is  felt  to  owe  part  of  its 
brightness  from  the  hue  of  the  light  upon  it. 

•1  AU  in  a  tone:  Unanimous. 


tone-syllable,  s.    An  accented  syllable. 
•tone,  v.t.    [TONE,  3.] 

1.  To  utter  in  an  affected  tone. 

2.  To  tune  (q.v.). 

1  1.  To  tone  down  : 

(1)  Lit. :  In  painting,  to  soften  or  subdue 
the  colour  of,  as  of  a  picture,  so  as  to  produce 
a  subdued  harmony  of  tint,  and  avoid  all 
undue  glare. 

"Until  time  and  gas  have  conveniently  toned  down 
the  brilliancy  of  the  colour."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept 

(2)  Fig. :   To  reduce  or  lower  in  tone  ;  to 
moderate  or  reduce  the  characteristic  expres- 
sion of;  to  render  less  pronounced  or  decided ; 
to  soften. 

"Sir  De  Lacy  having  toned  down  his  original 
phrases.  WuncA,  Feb.  13,  1858. 

2.  To  tone  up:  To  give  a  higher  tone  or 
character  to  ;  to  raise  in  tone  ;  to  make  more 
expressive,  pronounced,  or  decided  ;  to 
heighten,  to  strengthen. 

*  tone,  *.  or  pron.  [Eng.  one,  with  the  final  t  of 
A.S.  dhfft  =  that,  the  neuter  definite  article, 
prefixed.]  The  one,  corresponding  to  tother 
(q.v.).  Generally  with  the :  as,  the  tone  =  that 
one. 

"  Tone  doth  enforce,  the  other  doth  entice." 

Hir  P.  Sidney. 
toned,  a.    [Eng.  ton(e),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  tone  ;  used  in  composition  :  as, 
sweet-toned,  &c. 

2.  Having  a  tone  of  body  or  mind ;  in  a 
state  of  due  tension  ;  strung. 

"It  may  be  donbted  whether  there  ever  existed  a 
human  being  whose  mind  was  quite  as  firmly  toned  at 
eighty  as  at  forty.  —Macaulay  :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

toned  paper,  s.  Paper  having  the  glar- 
ing white  taken  off  by  a  creamy  tint. 

tone  -less,  a.  [Eng.  tone,  s. ;  -few.]  Having 
BO  tone  ;  unmusical. 


*tong(l),  'tonge,  «.    [Touoa.] 


('-),  »•    [TONGUE.]    A  tongue ;  the  catch 
or  a  buckle. 

"  Their  hilts  were  burnished  •;ol,l.  and  handle  strong, 
Of  mother  pearl,  aud  buckled  with  a  golden  (-./../. 
SIAHIUT.    (Todd.) 

*t6ng,  v.t.  [Toso  (1),  «.]  To  seize  or  take 
with  tongs. 

"  Tunning  clams  with  the  hinged  oyster-tomes  is  also 
somewhat  praciised.  but  is  exceedingly  laborious,  and 
does  not  pay,  as  a  rule.'  —  /VW,  Oct.  16,  16S6. 

ton  ga,  a.    [TONKA.] 

tong'-kang,  s.    [Native  word.] 

Xnut. :  A  Malay  or  Chinese  boat  or  junk. 

Ton  gri  an,  o.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Tongres,  in  Bel- 
gium. 

Tongrian-beds,  s.  pi 

Geol. :  Beds  constituting  the  Lower  Oligo- 
cene  of  Belgium,  developed  around  Tongres. 
They  are  marine,  and  are  contemporaneous 
with  the  Headou  series  of  England. 

tongs,  s.  pi.  [A.S.  tunge,  tang;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  tang ;  Icel.  toitg  (tutigir)  ;  Dan.  tang; 
Sw.  Ulny ;  Ger.  zange;  O.  H.  Ger.  zanga.]  An 
implement  or  tool  consisting  of  two  parts 
joined  by  a  pivot,  and  used  for  grasping 
objects,  generally  those  that  are  hot,  as  black- 
smiths' tongs,  crucible-tongs,  ami  tire-tongs. 

tongue,  *  tong,  *  tonge,  *  tunge,  s.  [A.S. 
tunge;  cogn.  with  Dut.  tong;  Icel.  &  Sw. 
tunga  ;  Dau.  tunge ;  Ger.  zunge ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
zunga ;  Goth,  tuggo ;  O.  Lat.  ding^ui  (Lat. 
lingua,  whence  Fr.  langiu) ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  teanga 
=  a  tongue,  a  language.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"Senile  Laiarusthat  he  maye  dyppe  of  his  finger  in 
water,  ami  cule  my  tonge.'  fur  I  am  tormented  in  this 
flame."— Luke  xvi.  2«.  (1551.) 

2.  Regarded  as  the  instrument  of  speech. 

"Keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head."— Shakap. : 
Tempett,  iii.  4. 

3.  A  medium  of  speech,  or  of  expressing 
thoughts. 

"  The  man  to  solitude  accustom °d  long. 
Perceives  in  everything  that  lives  a  t-nigue." 

Coutpxr:  T',i»  ffcedlets  Alarm. 

4.  Speech,  discourse,  talk;  sometimes  flu- 
ency of  speech. 

"  Much  tongue  and  much  Judgment  seldum  go  toge- 
ther ;  for  tal'.;iu;j  nml  thinking  are  two  quite  different 
faculties."—  VEitranje. 

5.  Manner  of  speaking. 

(1)  With  respect  to  sound  =  voice. 

"  With  soft  low  tongue." 
Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Induct.  L 

(2)  With  respect  to  meaning  or  expression. 

"Mince  not  the  general  tongue." 

Shaketp.  :   Antony  ,t  Ciei/)(llra.  i.  1 

6.  The  whole  body    of   words,  used   by  a 
nation  ;  a  language. 

he   soak  to  hem.  the!  ghauen  the  more  silence.'  — 
Wyfltfe:  Data  xxii. 

*  7.  A  nation,  as  distinguished  by  its  pecu- 
liar language. 

"I  will  gather  all  nations  and  tonyuei."— Isaiah 
Ixvi.  18. 

8.  Words  or  declaration  only  ;  mere  speech 
or  talk,  as  opposed  to  thoughts  or  actions. 

"  Let  us  not  lore  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  In 
deed  and  in  truth."—!  John  Hi.  18. 

*  9.  A  vote,  a  suffrage. 

"Your  sned-for  tonguet." 

&h;kn/>.  :  Coriolamu,  it  8. 

10.  The  clapper  of  a  bell. 

"  Tl.e  mldnipht  bell. 

Did.  with  his  iron  tongur  nnd  brazen  month. 
Sound  on."  shakexp.  :  King  John.  ill.  S. 

11.  Something  more  or  less  resembling  the 
tongue  of  an  animal. 

(1)  The  pin  in  a  buckle  which  pierces  and 
holds  the  strap. 

(2)  The  movable  arm  of  a  bevel,  the  principal 
member  being  the    stock,  which  forms  the 
case  when  the  instrument  is  closed.    [BEVEL.] 

(3)  The  pointer  of  a  balance. 

(4)  A  tapering  jet  of  flame. 

(5)  A  piece  of  leather  stitched  to  the  front 
of  a  laced  shoe  or  boot. 

(6)  A  point,  or  long  narrow  strip  of  land 
running  into  a  sea  or  lake  ;  a  long,  low  pro- 
montory. 

IL  Technically: 
1.  Amitnmy : 

(1)  Hum/in:  A  muscular  organ  in  the  mouth, 
covered  with  mucous  membrane,  the  muscular 


structure  rendering  it  of  use  in  mastication, 
deglutition,  and  the  articulation  of  speech, 
while  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  endowed 
with  common  and  tactile  sensibility,  con>ti- 
tutes  it  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  taste.  The 
tongue  occupies  the  concavity  of  the  arch  of 
the  lower  jaw  ;  its  basal  or  hinder  part  is 
connected  with  the  hyoid  bone,  while  beneath 
it  is  attached  by  means  of  the  genio-<;lossus 
muscle  to_  the  lower  jaw.  The  tongue  Is 
marked  along  the  middle  for  nearly  its  whole 
length  by  a  slight  furrow  called  the  raplie, 
often  terminating  behind  in  a  depression  called 
the  foramen  caecum,  within  which  mucous 
glands  open.  The  upper  surface  of  the  tongue 
in  front  of  the  foramen  is  covered  with  small 
eminences  called  papillae,  some  ciroumvallate, 
others  fungiform,  and  the  rest  filiform,  the 
List  being  the  most  numerous.  Behind  these 
are  numerous  small  racemose  glands,  called 
lingual  glands. 

(2)  Compar. :  The  tongue  of  the  lower  mam- 
mals is  essentially  on  the  same  model ;  that  of 
most  birds  issmall,  thin,  cartilaginous,  or  cased 
in  horn,  like  the  mandibles,  and  is  an  organ  of 
prehension  rather  than  of  taste,  there  being, 
however,  some  exceptions,  as  the  Parrots, 
which  have  soft  and  fleshy  tongues,  which  is 
perhaps  the  reason  why  they  can  imitate  the 
human  voice.  A  horny  tongue  is  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  tongue  of  the 
snakes  consists  of  two  muscular  cylinders, 
united  at  the  base,  but  free  towards  the  tips. 
Three  types  of  tongue  exist  among  the  lizards. 
In  most  of  the  order  it  is  long,  protrusible, 
and  forked  ;  in  a  second  division  it  is  thick, 
fleshy,  and  not  protrusible,  and  in  a  third, 
containing  the  chameleons,  it  is  long,  pro- 
trusible, and  clavate  at  the  tip.  In  fishes  the 
tongue  is  often  covered  with  teeth,  and  is  an 
organ  of  prehension  rather  than  of  taste. 
There  is  a  distinct  tongue  constituted  by  the 
central  part  of  the  ligula  in  l>ees.  The 
Cephalopoda  have  a  muscular  tongue,  part  an 
organ  T)f  taste,  and  in  part  developed  into  a 
lingual  ribbon  or  odontophore.  The  Gastero- 
poda in  many  cases  have  a  tongue,  a  lingual 
ribbon,  odontophore,  or  radula. 

2.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  h'n  on  the  edge  of  a  plate  or  lioard, 
adapted  to' tit   into  a  groove  of  an  adjacent 
board.    Also  used  in  si  id  ing  parts  of  machinery. 

(2)  The  tapering,  projecting  end  of  a  timber, 
worked  down  to  fay  upon  an  edge,  or  scarf  to 
another  timber. 

3.  Aliisic:   The  vibrating,  metallic  reed  in 
instruments  like  the  harmonium,  concertina 

to. 

4.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  upper  main  piece  of  a  built  mast. 

(2)  A  rope  spliced  into  the  upper  part  of  a 
standing  back-stay. 

5.  Puthol. :  The  tongue  is  liable  to  haemo- 
rrhage, hypertrophy,  inflammation,  abscess, 
cancer,  &c. 

6.  Rtdliray:  The  short  movable  rail  of  a 
switch,  by  which  the  wheels  are  directed  to 
one  or  the  other  lines  of  rail.     [SWITCH.] 

7.  Vehicles :  The  single  shaft  or  |>ole  which, 
in  two-horse  vehicles,  is  attached  to  the  fore- 
carriage,  and  is  the  means  of  guiding  and 
drawing. 

U  (1)  Confusion  of  Tonguet : 

Script.  Hist. :  The  penalty  inflicted  on  the 
builders  of  Babel  when  God  so  confounded 
their  language  that  they  could  not  understand 
each  other,  tnough  up  to  that  time  there  bad 
l»een  among  them  only  one  language.  The 
result  was  that  the  building  of  the  tower  was 
abandoned,  and  those  who  had  been  eng  ifjed 
in  its  erection  were  dispersed  over  various 
lands  (Gen.  xi.  1-9). 

(2)  Gift  of  tongues : 

Theol.  £  Church  Hist. :  A  gift  bestowed  in 
connexion  with  the  Pentecostal  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  When  the  members  of  the  church 
had  assembled  with  one  accord  on  the  Jewish 
dny  of  Pentecost,  suddenly  a  mighty,  rushing 
wiml  entering  pervaded  the  building  in  which 
they  had  ass  -mbled,  cloven  tongues  a.s  of  fire 
descended  on  each,  and  those  on  whom  they 
were  liestowed  began  to  speak  with  "other 
tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance," 
— the  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  and  others, 
who  repaired  to  the  place  when  news  of  the 
miracle  reached  them,  bearing  testimony  to  its 
reality  (Acts  ii.  1-21).  Three  explanations  of 
this  mysterious  gift  have  l>een  offered  :  (1) 
That  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  disciples  re 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full:  try.  Syrian,    aa.  ce  -  e:  ey  =  a;  QU  -  kw. 
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OBived  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  all  such 
langnaxes  as  were  needed  tor  their  work  as 
evangelists  ;  (2)  that  the  gift  consisted  in  the 
impression  produced  on  the  hearers,  and  that 
the  words  uttered  by  the  disciples  in  Aramaic 
were  heard  by  those  who  listen  -d  as  in  their 
native  speech;  (3)  that  the  "tongues"  con- 
sisted of  ecstatic  l>ursts  of  [irai.se  which  the 
disciples  might  have  heard  uttered  at  pre- 
vious feasts  of  Pentecost  by  foreign  pilgrims. 
In  this  case  there  would  be  a  supernatural 
exaltation  of  memory,  not  a  miraculous  know- 
ledge of  words  never  heard  before  ;  and  (4) 
that  they  were  cries  of  ecstatic  devotion  of 
no  definite  significance  except  to  those  who 
Uttered  them. 

(3)  To  ha.ee  on  (or  at)  the  tip  (or  end)  of 
the  tongue  :  To  be  on  the  point  of  uttering  or 
telling.  (Richardson:  Pamela,  I.  205.) 

(4»  To  give  tongue :  To  bark  as  hounds  after 
the  animal  pursued. 

(5)  To  hold  one's  tongue:  To  keep  silence. 

*(6)  To  keep  one'*  tongiie :  To  keep  silence. 

*  (7)  To  wag  one's  tnnyae:  To  speak  out  of 
Season. 

ton  gue- 
and  -  groove 
Joint,  s. 

Carp. :  A  mode 
Of  joining  wood- 
en stuff  inwhich 
a  long  nn  on  the 
edge  of  one 
boanl  is  made 
to  tit  into  a 
corresponding 

groove   on    the  

edge   of  the    TONOUC-ANIMJROOVE  JOINT. 
other  board. 

tongue  -  banger,  s.  A  scold.  (Tenny- 
$on :  Northern  Cobbler.) 

*  tongue  battery,  ».    A  flood  of  talk. 

Qtilton:  Samson  Agonistes,  404.) 

tongue-bit, «. 

Mnnrge:  A  bit  having  a  stiff  mouth,  to 
which  is  attached  a  plat"  or  shield  so  placed 
as  to  prevent  the  horse  getting  his  tongue  over 
the  mouth-piece. 

t  tongue-bleeder,  *. 

Bot. :  Galium  Aparine.  So  called  because 
its  stiff  bristles  lacerate  the  tongue  if  drawn 
across  it. 

tongue-chains,  ».  pi-  The  chains  by 
•which  the  fore-end  of  the  tongue  is  supi>orted 
from  the  hanies  of  the  wheel-horses.  They 
may  be  distended  by  the  spreader-stick. 

tongue-compressor,  *.  A  clamp  for 
hoMing  down  the  tnngne  during  dental  opera- 
tions on  the  lower  jaw. 

tongue-depressor,  .«. 

Snrg. :  An  instrument  which  has  a  socket 
to  go  beneath  the  lower  jaw  and  form  a  ful- 
crum for  the  pivoted  spatula  which  rests 
op-Mi  and  holds  down  the  tongue  during  oral. 
laryiiK'-al,  and  resophageal  examinations  and 
operations.  A  tongue-spatula. 

*  tongue-doughty,  a.     Boasting,  brag- 
ging.    (MUton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,180.) 

•tongue-fence,  ».  Delate,  discussion, 
argument.  (Curlyle:  Life  of  Sterling,  ch.  v.) 

tongue-grafting,  i. 
Wort. :  A  mode  of  grafting  by  Inserting  the 
end  of  a  scion  in  a  particular  manner. 

*  tongue-man,  ».    A  speaker. 

"I  am  uo  tongut-m<in."— Hilt.  Edward  II.,  p.  M. 

*  tongue-pad,  «.    A  great  talker,  a  chat- 
terer. 

"She  who  WM  *  celebrated  wit  »t  London.  U.  In  that 
dull  part  ••<  the  world,  called  a tongue-pad."— TatUr. 

tongue-shaped,  a. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  like  a  tongue. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anlhmp. :  A  term  Introduced  to  denote  a 
Class  of  pointed  flint  implements  which  bear 
a  general  resemblance  In  shape  to  a  tongue. 

"  I  would  rather  follow  the  nomenclature  of  the 
French  quarrymen,  who  have  given  the  twiue  liingurt 
dtrltat  to  the**  implement*  :  Mill  Urni  them  tongat- 
tknped.'—E*nnt:  Attclml  »nn-  Implrmrtvt.  p.  5*4. 

2.  Hot. :  Long,  fleshy,  plano-convex,  obtuse, 
as  the  leaf   of   Sempervivum  tectorum  or  of 
some  aloes. 

•tongue-shot,  ».     The  reach    of  the 


tongue ;  the  distance  to  which  the  sound  of 
words  uttered  by  the  tongue  can  reach  ;  ear- 
shot. 

"  She  would  stand  timidly  aloof,  oat  of  tonguc-tliot." 
—C.  Krade:  Cl  outer  t  Hearth,  ch.  lit 

tongue  -  spatula,    $.       The    same   as 

TONOUE-DEPRESdOR  (q.  V.). 

tongue -support,  s.  A  device  on  the 
tongtie-houiiitsof  a  waggon  to  keep  the  forward 
end  ot  the  tongue  elevated  and  prevent  its 
weight  bearing  on  the  necks  of  the  horses. 

*  tongue-tacked,  o.   Tongue-tieci  (q.v.). 
tonjue-test,  s. 

1.  Elect. :  A  familiar  test  consisting  in  the 
application  of  a  wire  to  the  tongue,   which 
gives  a  sensation,  sharp  or  otherwice,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  ot  the  line. 

2.  Eng. :  A  test  of  pyroligneous  or  nitric 
acid,  used  in  determining  the  strength  ot  an 
etching  solution. 

tongue-tie,  *. 

PtUhol.:  A  common  congenital  defect  in 
children,  in  which  the  anterior  pare  of  the 
tongue  is  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
by  a  mueo-fibrous  band  (the/r-enum  linguce). 
It  is  easily  remedied  by  dividing  the  band. 

"  A  too-high  palate,  toncrue-lie.  Ac.,  each  tends  to 
cause  its  own  social  artlculatory  defect."— Power, 
Field,  t  Bristotee :  Management  of  On  Eye.  Ear,  and 
Throat,  p.  333. 

*  tongue- tie,  v.t.  To  deprive  of  speech  or 
the  power  of  speech,  or  of  distinct  articulation. 

"  That  extreme  modesty  and  hashfnlness  which  or- 
dinarily tongtie-'iei  us  all  in  good  company."— Good- 
man :  Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt  t. 

tongue-tied,  *  tongue-tacked,  a. 

1.  Lit.  Jb  Pathol. :  Having  the  anterior  part 
of  the  tongue  attached  to  the  floor  of  the 
month  by  the/rrenum  lingum. 

"  If  an  infant  cannot  suck,  it  must  not  he  forgotten 
that  tha  reason  may  be  that  it  is  tongue-tied."— But- 
tin  :  fl,ieatet  of  the  Tonffue.  p.  22. 

2.  fig. :   Unable  to  speak  freely  from  any 
cause  ;  silenced.    (Shakesp. :  Sonnet,  66.) 

•tongue-valiant,  a.  Valiant  or  bold  in 
speech  or  words  only  ;  brave  in  words,  not  in 
action. 

tongue-worm,  «. 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Penta- 
stoma  (t  Liriguatula).  They  are  found  in  the 
frontal  sinuses,  lungs,  and  viscera  of  some 
mammals,  and  in  the  lungs  of  some  birds  and 
reptiles. 

tongue,  v.t.  ft  i.    [TONGUE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•  L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  speak  :  to  utter. 

"Such  stuff  a*  madmen  tongue." 

xbikap.  :  Ci/mbeUnt,  V.  4. 

2.  To  scold,  to  chide. 

3.  To  brand,  to  denounce  publicly. 

"  But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  attain  t  her  maiden  loss. 
How  might  sh  -•  tonyue  me  ?  " 

Skakeip.  :  Mesuurefor  Meantrt,  IT.  4. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp. ;  To  connect,  as  boards,  by  means 
of  a  tongue  and  groove. 

2.  Music :  To  modify,  as  tones  or  sounds 
with  the  tongue,  in  playing,  as  in  the  flute 
and  some  other  wiud  instruments. 

B.  Intransitive: 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  talk,  to  prate. 

"  Let  bis  clack  be  set  a-going,  and  he  shall  tongue  it 
M  impetuously  as  the  arrantest  hero  of  the  play."— 
ttryilen  :  Hruun-ll  of  CrUirllm. 

2.  Music :  To  use  the  tongue  for  the  purpose 
of  modifying  sounds  In  playing  the  flute  and 
some  other  wind  instruments.  [DOUBLE- 

TOSOl'INO.J 

tdngued,  a.  [Eng.  Umgu(e),  a. ;  -ed.]  Having 
a  tongue.  (Usually  in  composition,  or  quali- 
fied by  an  epithet.) 

"Fame  was  a  liar,  too  long  and  load  tongued." 

Benum.  t  Flel. :  Loyil  Su'Jrct,  IT.  S. 

tongned  -  chisel,  ».  A  boring-chisel 
which  has  a  long,  downwardly  pro.lecting 
blade,  and  shoulders  which  form  reamer*. 

ttogue'-less,  '  t6ngue'-16sse,  a.  [Eng. 
b'jviue  ;  -lets.] 

L  Having  no  tongue ;  destitute  of  a  tongue. 
•2.  Speechless. 

'•  Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries. 
Even  from  the  lonoutl'n  cavernn  of  th-  earth." 
Mckarn  11.,  I.  1. 


•3.  Unnamed  ;  unspoken  of. 

"  One  Kuod  dead  dying  t-mgurleu, 
Slaughters  a  thousand.  waiting  upu.i  that. 
'' 


.:   U'inter'i  TaU,i.t, 

*  tongue'-lSt,  *.    [Eng.  tongue;  dimin.  suff. 

•let.  \  A  little  tongue  ;  a  little  tongue-shaped 
process. 

*  tongue'-sbre,  s.     [Eng.  tongue,  and  sore.] 
An  evil  tongue  ;  wicked  speech,  ill-speaking. 

"  Imputing  his  tun<iuetore.  nut  unto  maliciousness, 
but  uuto  the  default  of  right  knowledge.  "—Vdal: 
Apopk.  of  Erasmus 

t  tongue  -ster,  s.  [Eng.  tongue  ;  suff.  -ster.] 
A  talkative  person  ;  a  chatterer. 

"The  tonguetten  of  the  court." 

Temiyton:  Lait  Tournament. 

•tong'-ue^,  *ting'-uy,  «•  [Eng.  tongue; 
-y.]  Volul.le  or  fluent  in  8|>eeeh  ;  loquacious, 
garrulous.  (Wydi/e  :  Ecclus.  viii.  4.) 

ton'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  tonims,  from  Gr.  rovntot 
(tonikos)  =  relating  to  stretching  ;  TOWK  (t<rnos) 
=  a  thing  stretched  ;  Fr.  tonique;  Sp.  Hi  ItaL 
tonico.]  [TONE,  j.J 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tones  or  sounds. 

"  To  the  Judicious  performance  nion  this  solemn  In- 
strument I  the  organ]  my  oraerratlous  now  naturally 
recur.  In  i-oiut  of  tonic  iwver.  I  presume  it  will  be 
allowed  preferable  to  all  others."—  Jiaton:  On  Chunk 
tlutick. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tension  ;  increasing 
tension. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Music  :  Pertaining  to,  or  founded  on  the 
key-note  or  tonic  :  as,  the  tonic  chord  (the 
notes  c,  E,  and  o  sounded  simultaneously). 

2.  Pharm.  :  Increasing  the  tone,  health,  and 
strength  of  the  body  or  of  its  organs;  cor- 
roborative, bracing. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Music: 

(1)  The  key-note  of  any  scale  ;  the  ground- 
tone  or  basis  of  a  scale  or  key. 

(2)  The   key-chord    in    which   a   piece   is 
written  and  with  which  it  concludes. 

2.  Pharm.  (PI.):  Medicines  which  increase 
the  tone  of  any  part  of  the  liodily  frame.  Gar- 
rod  enumerates  four  classes  of  them  : 

(1)  Blood  Tonic*,  called  also  Analeptic  Tonics  or 
Blood  Restoratives,  as  various  salts  of  iron,  cod.  liver 
oil.  Ac. 

IV  Nervine  Tonics,  as  nitrate  of  silver,  oiide  o! 
silver,  nulobate  of  zinc,  salts  of  iron,  strychnia.  Ac. 

lilt  Stoniachtc  Tonics,  as  calumba,  gentian,  quassia, 
hops,  sulphate  of  quinine.  &c. 

14)  Vascular  Tonics,  called  also  Vascular  Stimulant*, 
a*  various  salts  of  amuiuuia,  oil  of  turpentine,  cam- 
phor. 4c. 

tonic  sol  fa,  ». 

Music:  A  system  of  musical  notation  by 
which  the  staff,  clefs,  key-signatures,  and 
time-signatures  of  music  are  dispensed  with. 
and  the  sounds  are  represented  by  initial 
solfeggio-letters,  placed  between  upright  lws, 
subdivided  as  required  for  the  various  rhythms. 
In  modem  music  there  is  but  one  diatonic 
scale,  and  "  key  "  may  be  defined  as  the  posi- 
tion of  a  scale,  and  "  mod  ilation  "  as  the 
shifting  of  a  scale  in  pitch.  Many  attempt* 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  since  the 
seventeenth  century  to  provide  singers  with  a 
notation  by  means  of  which  the  diatonic  scale 
could  under  one  form  lie  used  for  all  keya. 
Miss  Glover,  of  Norwich,  suggested  the  use  of 
a  movable  doh,  and  the  representation  of  the 
sounds  by  initial  letters.  The  value  of  the 
idea  was  at  once  seen  by  the  late  John  Curwen. 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  development  and 
pro|*gation  of  the  system  and  method  of 
teaching  it.  The  scale  stands  thus  (te  repre- 
senting the  Italian  si)  : 

drmfsltd',  Ac. 

By  writing  at  the  head,  Key  c,  Key  c{. 
Key  D(>,  &c.,  the  singer  finds  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  scale  in  any  key.  For  example, 
the  tune  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  may  be  writ- 
ten in  fifteen  different  keys  (each  with  a 
different  signature)  on  the  staff,  whereas  it 
can  only  be  written  one  way  in  tonic  sol-fa, 
the  direction  for  key  being  simply  written 
above  and  altered  when  required  : 

ddrtidrn  mfmrd,*c. 

As  modulations  occur,  one  note  of  the  old 
s^ale  is  linked  to  a  note  of  the  new  seale, 
thus  forming  a  "  bridge"—  e.g.,  to  modulate 
from  key  c  into  key  o,  the  B  of  the  old  key 
beeomes  the  d  of  the  new  ;  from  key  c  into 
key  r,  the  f  of  the  old  becomes  the  d  of  tb* 


boil,  bo?;  poilt,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  911  in,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  t 
-clan.  -Uan  K  shaa.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;    vion,  -sloo  =  «>»<\",    -clous,  -tioua,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  dele 
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new,  and  so  on.  The  minor  scale  starts  from 
the  note  Uih.  The  time-notation  of  tin1  tonic 
sol-fa  goes  back  also  to  first  principles—  e.g., 
by  dividing  the  upright  bars  by  a  colon 
thus,  |  :  I  ,  any  duple  time  is  'represented, 
from  two  semibreves  in  a  bar  to  two  demi- 
•emiquavers.  Similarly,  |  :  :  |  is  all  that 
is  required  for  the  triple  times,  |  :  I  :  | 
for  the  quadruple  times,  and  so  on.  It  will 
be  at  once  seen  that  the  "up  and  down"  of 
pitch  is  not  represented  to  the  eye  as  on  the 
staff;  but,  on  the  other  ham),  the  tonic  sol-fa 
signs  display  the  relationship  of  every  note 
to  the  scale  from  which  it  is  taken  ;  this  is 
not  necessarily  expressed  on  the  staff.  The 
value  of  tonic  sol-fa  as  a  l«sis  of  musical  edu- 
cation is  now  generally  acknowledged. 

tonic  sol  faist,  s.  One  who  teaches  or 
who  learns  music  on  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  ; 
one  who  advocates  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  of 
teaching  music. 

tonic-spasm,  «. 

Pathol.  :  A  convulsion  in  which  the  muscu- 
lar contractions  are  partial,  of  considerable 
duration,  and  without  unconsciousness,  the 
affected  muscles  themselves  being  hard. 

•  tdn-Ical,  a.  '[Eng.  tonic;  -al.]    Tonic. 

"One  kind  of  motion  relating  unto  that  which 
physitians  do  name  extensive  or  tonical."—  Browne: 
Vulyir  Errourt,  bk.  lit.,  ch.  I. 

td-nJj'-I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  tonic;  -ity.] 

Physiol.  :  That  property  of  the  muscles  by 
which  they  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  linn- 
ness  and  slight  contraction,  best  seen  in  the 
sphincters.  Tonicity  appears  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system,  since  it  is 
lost  as  soon  as  the  nerve  distributed  to  a 
muscle  is  divided,  the  muscle  immediately 
becoming  flaccid  and  relaxed. 

ton  -ing,  s.     [Eng.  ton(e);  -ing.] 

Photog.  :  The  treatment  of  a  positive 
photographic  print  with  a  weak  solution  of 
gold,  in  conjunction  with  other  modifying 
chemical  salts,  by  which  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  deposit  of  metallic  silver  is  re- 
placed by  metallic  gold  in  fine  division.  The 
effect  is  to  give  permanency  to  the  print, 
subduing  and  modifying  the  disagreeable 
colour,  and  substituting  various  shades  of 
purple,  black,  blue,  brown,  and  gray. 

•tdn'-Ish,  'ton-nish,  a.     [Eng.  ton  (1); 
•iih.]    In  the  ton  ;  fashionable. 

"A  pretty,  languid,  tonnish  young  man."—  Mad. 
D'Arblun:  Diary,  i.  ZOO. 


*t<Sn'-ish-ness,  s.     [Eng.    tonish;   -ness.] 
Fashion.     (Mad.  D'Arblay:  Diary,  L  350.) 

tSn'-ite,  s.  '  [Eng.  (gun-cot)ton  ;  -ite.] 

Chtin.  :  An  explosive,  originally  called 
Cotton-powder  (said  to  have  teen  invented  by 
a  Mr.  Mackie),  and  manufactured  at  Faver- 
shani  in  the  year  1873.  It  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  gun-cotton  and  barium  nitrate  in 
about  equal  proportions.  Its  explosive  force 
is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  either  gun- 
cotton  or  dynamite. 

•  ton   I  trant,  a.    [Lat.  tonitrut  =  thunder.] 
Thundering. 

"  With  tonitrant  tone  and  redundancy  of  action."— 
Att  tie  Tear  Hound,  v.  167.  (187L) 

•  ton  -i-trous,  a.    [Lat  tonitrus  =  thunder.] 
Thundering.    (T.  Brown  :  Works,  iii.  142.) 

ton'-ka,  ton  -ga,  ton-go,  ton'-quin,  s. 

[From  the  Guianan  name  of  the  tree.]    (See 
compound.) 

tonka-bean,  s. 

Dot.,  itc.  :  Dipterix  odorata,  called  also  COM- 
marouna  odorata.  It  is  a  tree  from  Guiana, 
much  branched  at  the  top,  with  large,  alter- 
nate, pinnate  leaves,  racemes  of  flowers,  and 
almond-like  legumes.  The  kernels  are  very 
fragrant,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
snuif,  and  are  put  into  chests  to  communicate 
a  pleasant  odour  to  the  clothes  and  to  drive 
away  insects.  They  are  sold  ordinarily  under 
the  corrupted  uume  of  Tonquin-beaus,  as  If 
they  came  from  Tonquin. 

Tonka-bean  wood  : 

Bat.  :  Alyxia  buxifolia. 

ton  nage  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  ton  (2); 
•age.] 

1.  The  weight  of  goods  carried  in  a  boat  or 
ship. 

2.  Naut.  :  The  carrying  capacity  of  a  vessel. 


It  Is  actually  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  by 
the  vessel  when  light,  and  that  displaced  by 
her  when  loaded  to  the  greatest  safe  depth  of 
immersion.  Different  rules  for  calculating 
the  tonnage  have  been  legally  established  in 
different  countries,  some  of  which  have 
frequently  given  results  varying  widely  from 
the  true  amount  which  might  be  safely 
carried.  In  deep,  full-built  ships  the  actual 
capacity  was  always  largely  in  excess  of  the 
government-registered  tonnage.  The  ton 
measurement  upon  which  freight  is  charged 
is  calculated  at  40  cubic  feet;  the  difference 
between  that  and  the  ton  of  100  cubic  feet,  or 
that  of  the  register,  represents  tl.e  dead 
weight  or  displacement  of  the  ship  when 
light,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  40  per 
cent,  only  lieing  available  flotative  power  for 
cargo.  By  the  old  law  it  was  provided  that 
from  the  extreme  length  of  the  vessel  there 
should  be  deducted  three-fifths  of  the  breadth  ; 
the  remainder  was  multiplied  by  the  breadth, 
and  the  product  by  the  depth,  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  double-decked  vessel,  was  arbitrarily 
assumed  as  being  equal  to  one-half  the 
breadth  ;  the  latter  product  was  then  divided 
by  95,  and  the  quotient  was  taken  as  the 
legal  tonnage  on  which  tonnage  dues  were  to 
be  paid.  It  was  thus  made  the  interest  of 
owners  to  build  excessively  deep  ships,  the 
law  in  this  way  discriminating  in  favour  of 
clumsy,  slow,  and  inefficient  ships,  and  dis- 
couraging attempts  at  improvements  in 
model.  Under  the  system  which  is  at  present 
used  vessels  are,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining their  tonnage,  divided  as  follows :  Not 
exceeding  50  ft.  in  length  into  4  parts ; 
120  ft.  into  6  parts  ;  180  ft.  into  8  parts  ;  225  ft 
into  10  parts,  and  over  225  ft.  into  12  parts. 
In  steam-vessels  the  length,  breadth,  and 
height  of  the  engine-room  are  multiplied 
together,  the  product  divided  by  100,  and  the 
result  deducted  from  the  gross  tonnage.  The 
space  occupied  by  a  propeller-shaft  is  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  engine-room.  The 
actual  depths  between  decks  are  measured 
and  taken  as  factors,  and  any  closed-in  space 
on  or  above  the  upper  deck,  and  capable  of 
receiving  cargo,  &c.,  is  included  in  the 
measurement.  The  dimensions  are  all  taken 
in  feet  and  decimals  of  a  foot,  and  the  number 
100  is  used  as  the  final  division  for  ascertain- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  ship  in  tons. 

H  Tonnage  and  Poundage :  [TUNNAOE,  f]. 

tonne,  s.  [Fr.,  a  nautical  term  =  a  weight 
of  a  thousand  kilogrammes.]  A  measure  of 
weight  or  of  force  on  the  C.G.S.  system  of 
units.  [C.  G.  S.] 

H  In  measuring  work,  a  tonne-metre  is  = 
9-81  x  10'°  ergs  nearly.    (Ibid.) 

ton  ner,  s.  [Eng.  ton  (2) ;  -er.]  A  vessel  of 
a  certain  tonnage.  (Used  in  composition.) 

"  The  allowance  between  an  80-fonner  and  a  40- 
tonner. -—Field,  April  4,  1885. 

*  ton  nish,  a.    [TONISH.] 

*  ton -nish -ness,  s.     [Eng.  tonnish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  in  the  ton  or 
prevailing  fashion ;  fashionableuess. 

t6-n5m'-S-ter,  s,  [Gr.  TOVO?  (tonos)  =  a  tone, 
and  neVpo"  (metron)  =  a  measure.  J  An  instru- 
ment, invented  in  1834  by  Scheibler  and  im- 
proved by  Kb'nig,  for  determining  the  exact 
number  of  vibrations  per  second  which  pro- 
duce a  given  tone,  and  for  tuning  musical 
instruments. 

td-no'm'-e'-try,  s.  [Eng.  tonometer);  -ry.] 
The  act  of  measuring  vibrations  of  tones  by 
means  of  a  tonometer. 

"  T'inometrii  was  first  placed  on  a  scientific  basis  in 
a  badly  written,  but  extremely  valuable,  little  pam- 
phlet of  80  paxes  and  4  lithographic  plates,  published 
at  Essen,  18M.  and  entitled  'The  Physical  and  Musical 
Tonometer  ( Tonmeuer).  which  provrs  by  the  pendu- 
lum, visible  to  the  eye,  the  absolute  vibrations  of 
tones,  and  of  the  principal  genera  of  combinational 
tones,  as  well  as  the  most  definite  exactness  of.  equally 
tempered  and  mathematical  chords,  invented  and 
executed  by  Heinrich  Scheibler.  silk-ware  manufac- 
turer in  Crefeld."— A.  J.  Etlit,  iu  Athenaeum,  Liec.  2, 
1876,  p.  751. 

*  ton  -OUS,  a.    [Eng.  ton(e),  8.  ;  -ous.]    Full  of 
tone  or  sound ;  sonorous. 

Ton  -quin  (qu  as  k),  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  Geog. :  The  most  northerly  province  of 
Anam,  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 

2.  Bot. :  A  corruption  of  Tonka  (q.v.). 

Tonquin-bean,  s.    [TONKA-BEAN.] 


SECTION  OF  MOUTH,  SHOW- 
ING TONSILS. 


ton'-Sll,  s.  [Fr.  tonsille,  from  Lat. 
a  sharp-pointed  pole  which  was  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  fasten  vessels  to  the  shore,  and 
(pi.)  totuillfe  —  the  tonsils  of  the  throat ;  adj. 
tonsilis  =  that  may  be  shorn  or  clipped,  from 
tiinaiin,  sup.  of  tc/ideo  =  to  shear,  to  clip,  to 
shave.]  v 

Anat.  (PI.): 
Two  glands,  one 
on  each  side  of 
the  palate  be- 
tween its  pil- 
lars. They  con- 
sist of  a  number 
of  deep  mucous 
follicles  or  cry  p- 
tse,  surrounded 
by  and  deposi- 
ted in  cellular 
tissue  arranged 
in  a  somewhat 
circular  form. 
They  are  some-  „.  ,,„„_« .  f  «.  T(m8il8 .  ,  ^ 

times     called  Velutn  palati. 

Amygdala?.  [AL- 
MOND.] The  chief  diseases  which  affect  the 
tonsils  are  inflammation  [TONSILITIS]  and 
hypertrophy  of  their  substance,  or  the  morbid 
influence  may  be  specially  couceiitrate'd  on  the 
follicles  alone. 

ton  sil-ar,  ton'-sil-lar.ci.  [Eng. tonsil;-ar.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tonsils  ;  tonsilitic. 

tonsilar-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  facial  artery  ascend- 
ing along  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  ter- 
minating upon  the  tonsil  and  the  side  of  the 
tongue  near  its  root. 

ton'-sile,  a.  [Lat.  tonsilis  =  that  may  be 
shorn  or  clipped.]  [TONSIL.]  Capable  or  fit 
for  being  clipped. 

"  The  toiisile  box."        Jlatm :  English  Garden,  i. 

tSn-sn-It'-ic.  t6n-sil-lit-ic,  o.  [Eng. 
tonsil ;  -itic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tonsils  : 
as,  the  tonsilitic  branches  of  the  glossopha- 
ryngeal  nerve. 

ton-sil-i  -tis,  s.    [Eng.  tonsil ;  suff.  -itis.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  one  or  both  of  the 
tonsils,  generally  extending  also  to  the  palate 
and  uvula.  It  brings  with  it  dryness,  pain, 
and  heat  of  the  throat,  with  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  and  often  ends  in  abscesses,  one 
at  least  of  which  suppurates.  It  is  a  common 
disease  in  moist  variable  weather.  [QUINSY.] 

toil-sir -d-tdme,  s.    [Eng.  tonsil,  and  Gr.  ropq 

(tome)  —  a  cutting.] 
Surg. :  A  knife  for  operations  on  the  tonsils. 

*tSn'-sdr,  s.  [Lat.]  A  barber;  one  who 
shaves. 

"  Go  with  the  totuor,  Pat,  and  try 
To  aid  his  hand  and  guide  bis  eye." 

Combe :  Dr.  Syntax,  ii.  1 

*  tSn-sb'r'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  tonsorius,  from  tonsor 
=  a  barber.]"  Pertaining  to  a  barber  or  his 
art. 

•'  The  tonsorial  operation  is  happily  not  performed 
on  the  stage,"— Queen,  Sept  26,  1885. 

tSn'-sure  (s  as  sh),  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ton- 
sura  =  a  shearing,  clipping,  or  pruning,  from 
tonsus,  pa.  par.  of  tondeo  —  to  shear,  to  clip, 
to  shave.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  clipping  or  slaving. 

"  They  were  forbidden  to  use  a  particular  tonmrt  oi 
the  hair:  liecause  a  neighbouring  nation  tuted  it  in 
honour  of  a  dead  prince  whom  they  worshipped. '— Bp. 
Bortley :  Sermom,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  33. 

2.  The  state  of  being  clipped  or  shaved. 
II.  Eccles.  &  Church  History : 

1.  The  shaving  of  the  crown  in  a  circle, 
which  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  clerics  in 
the  Roman  Church.  Most  of  the  mendicant 
and  cloistered  orders  allow  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  hair  to  grow  round  the  head,  all  above 
and  below  being  shaved ;  the  tonsure  of 
secular  clerics  is  small.  The  tonsure  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  entering  the  clerical 
state,  whether  secular  or  religious;  in  the 
former  case  it  is  conferred  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  in  the  latter  by  the  head  of  the 
religious  house,  if  a  mitred  abbot.  It  invests 
the  receiver  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  cleric, 
and  furnishes  a  means  to  distinguish  the 
higher  from  the  lower  clergy,  as  the  extent  of 
tonsure  increases  with  the  rank  till  the  priest- 
hood is  reached.  Writers  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  distinguish  three  kinds  of 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    a,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  o;u  -  kw. 


tonsure -toot 


tonsure  :  (1)  The  Roman,  or  St.  Peter's,  in 
which  "lily  a  circle  of  hair  was  loft,  common 
in  France  and  Spain  ;  (.)  St.  Paul's,  which 
was  entire,  usual  in  the  Eastern  Church  ; 
and  (3)  the  Celtic,  or  St.  John's,  adopted  by 
the  British  and  Irish  Churches,  in  which  the 
head  was  shaved  in  front  of  a  line  drawn  from 
ear  to  ear.  A  violent  controveisy  arose  in  the 
seventh  century  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  Celtic  and  Roman  tonsures,  but  was 
eventually  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
though  its  introduction  nearly  led  to  a  schism. 

2.  The  act  of  admission  to  the  clerical  state. 
At  first    it  was  never  given    without  some 
minor  order  being  conferred  at  the  same  time, 
but  this  practice  ceased  in  the  seventh  century. 

3.  That  portion  of  a  priest's  head  which  is 
made  bare  by  shaving. 

tdn  -sure  (a  as  sh),  v.t.  &  i.    [TONSURE,  ».] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  confer  the  tonsure  on  ;  to 
admit  to  the  clerical  state.  . 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  confer  the  tonsure  ;   to 
admit  a  person  to  the  clerical  state. 

"  It  was  only  gradually  that  the  right  to  fo>uur«was 
limited  to  bishops,  ai.bots.  4o  Till  the  teuth  century 
it  was  given  by  simple  priests,  or  even  l>y  laymen  to 
cue  anuther."—  Addit  t  Arnold:  Citth.  Met.,  p  7*8. 

tSn'-snred  (a  as  ah),  a.    [Eng.  tonsur(t);  -ed.} 
1.  Having  received  the  tonsure  ;  shaven  ; 

hence,  clerical. 
*  2.  Having  a  bald  spot  on  the  head  like  a 

tonsure.    (Tennyson:  Brook,  200.) 

ton-tine',  ».  *  o.    [Fr.    (See  def.)] 

A.  As  fiibst.  :  A  species  of  annuity  devised 
by  an  Italian  named  Lorenzo  Tonti.  They 
were  adopted  in  the  first  place  by  govern- 
ments as  a  means  of  raising  a  loan.  In  return 
for  a  sum  paid  down  the  government  engaged 
to  grant  annuities  to  a  certain  number  of 
persons.  When  one  died,  his  share  was 
divided  among  all  the  survivors,  and  this 
process  went  on  till  only  one  was  left,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  all  the  annuities 
himself,  until  his  death,  when  the  transaction 
ceased. 

tontine  plan  of  insurance,  phr. 
In  the  United  States  the  tontine  system,  as 
applied  to  life  insurance,  is  less  popular  than 
formerly,  although  the  policies  still  existing 
cover  very  large  figures.  Under  a  tontine 
policy  no  ilivMends  or  returns  of  any  kind  are 
given  the  policy-holder  for  a  certain  number 
of  yean,  termed  the  tontine  period,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  entire  fund,  with  its 
accumulations,  is  divided  amongst  those  who 
have  kept  their  policies  in  force. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
tontine  ;  built  by  a  subscription  with  the 
benefit  of  survivorship. 

"  It  Is  a  sort  of  Tontine  colony  —all  for  the  benefit  of 
armlvort.  "—  Book:  Uilbcrt  Ourney,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

•td'-njf,  *.    [An  abbrev.  of  Antony.]    A  sim- 
pleton. 

"  When  a  man  pUji  the  fool  or  the  extravagant 
presently  he' 
loiu  piece  T  i 


ntly  he'»  a  Ian*.    Who  drew  thit  or  that  ridicu 
piece  T  ion*,    buch  or  «mh  a  one 
tauuht  :  No,  heliailatonjrtohis  matter.  —  L  Xttratiyt: 


ch  or  «mh  a  one  was  never  »ell 
,         ailatonrtohis  ma 
Tr.inilntwn  of  il 

606,  *  to,  adv.     [The  same  word  as  to  (q.  v.).l 

1.  Over  ;  more  than  enough  ;  denoting  ex- 
cess.   • 

"  Lot  too  light  winning  make  the  prize  too  light.* 
.that-'ip.  :  Tempt*.  1.  1 

2.  In  addition,  moreover,  likewise,  further  ; 
over  and  above  ;  at  the  same  time  ;  iilso. 

"  I  could  cur»e  th««  too." 
Beauin.  t  Met.  :  Itlaiul  Princeu,  T. 

T  *  1.  And  too  :  And  at  the  same  time. 

"  It  shall  be  merciful  and  ion  severe.  ' 

Kltlkeip.  :   I'rnul  t  Adoillt,  1.1S4. 

2.  Too  too  :  Used  to  denote  excess  empliati- 
eally. 

"  Ob  that  thli  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt  ' 

Sluiketti.  :  Bnmlet.  L  ». 

tod'  -  ba,   tu  -  ba,   ..      [Arab.  =  happiness, 
eternal  happiness.    (Sale.)} 

1.  Bot.  :   (1)  Dalbergia  heterophylla;  (2)  D. 
pttrpiirea  ;  (3)  Derrit  eUiptioa.    (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

2.  Muhammadan  Mythol.  :    A    tree   which 
stands  In  paradise  in  the  palace  of  Muham- 
mad.   (Sate.) 

-  My  (cut  1.  now  of  the  Tooba  tree. 
Whose  scent  Is  tbo  breath  of  Eternity.' 

Moon  :  Paradiit  t  (  V  Ptri. 

took,  pret.  ofv.    [TAKE,  p.] 

^  Also  used  formerly  as  the  past  pnrtlclple. 

-  Moit  of  the  rest  slaughtered,  or  (no*,  likewise." 
'  1  Utnrt  ('/.,  1.  L 


took,  «.    [TUCK  (3),  «.] 

tool,  *  tol,  *  tole,  *  toole,  s.    [A.S.  tdl  =  * 

tool ;  cnyn.  with  Icel.  tol  =  tools.] 

L  Literally  : 

1.  An  iui]ilement  adapted  to  be  used  by 
one  person,  and  depending  for  its  effect  u)>ou 
the  strength  and  skill  of  the  operator ;  any 
instrument  of  manual  operation,  such  as 
hammers,  punches,  chisels,  planes,  saws, 
drills,  files,  &c.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly 
difficult  to  define  the  line  separating  tools 
from  machines,  and  of  late  it  has  become 
usual  to  embrace  in  the  general  term  machine 
tools,  such  machines  as  the  lathe,  planer, 
slotting  machine,  and  others  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  ;  specif.,  applied — 
(1)  In  bookbinding,  to  the  stamping  and  letter 
appliances  of  the  finisher,  known  as  hand, 
hand-letter,  lettering,  roller,  edge,  fillet,  pallet, 
&c.,  according  to  puriwse,  construction,  or 
pattern.  (2)  To  the  smaller  sizes  of  the 
painter's  brushes,  as  sash-tools,  &c. 

"Canx-nt.rs  art  was  the  Invention  of  Daedalus,  as 
also  the  loolet  thereto  belonging,  to  wit.  the  KIW.  the 
chip.  axe.  hatchet,  the  pluuil>e-line.  the  auger  and 
wiuilile.  the  strong  ({lew.  113  also  fish  glew,  ami  stone 
aaudre.'— P.  Bulhuid  •  Plinie.  bk.  rii..  ch.  Ivi. 

U  The  use  of  tools  is  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
peculiar  to  man.  Monkeys  use  stones  as 
missiles  and  to  break  nuts,  and  elephants 
break  off  branches  of  trees  to  drive  away  flies. 
(Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.) 

*  2.  A  weapon,  a  sword. 

"  Draw  thy  tool."        Skakesp.  :  Borneo  t  Juliet.  L  t 

H.  Fig. :  A  person  used  by  another  as  an 
instrument  to  accomplish  certain  ends.  (A 
word  of  reproach.) 

"  Such  still  to  guilt  just  Alia  sends- 
i         Slaves,  tooii,  MMDptlccsw4Ui  friends  1" 

fiyrnii .-  Bride  of  A  of 'lot,  il.  1C. 

H  For  the  difference  between  tool  and  in- 
ttntment,  see  INSTRUMENT. 

1  A  poor  tool :  A  bad  hand  at  anything. 

tool-oar,  -•. 

Kail. :  A  car  carrying  an  equipment  for 
repairing,  replacing  on  the  rails,  or  removing 
debris  in  case  of  accident. 

tool-chest,  $.  A  chest  or  box  in  which 
tools  are  kept. 

tool-coupling,  s.  A  screw  coupling  by 
which  a  drill,  for  instance,  is  connected  to 
the  bar,  rod,  haft,  or  whatever  the  handle 
may  be  properly  called  in  a  given  case. 

tool-extractor,  s.  An  implement  for 
recovering  from  drilled  holes  broken  tools  or 
portions  of  rods  which  may  have  become  dis- 
connected and  fallen  to  the  bottom. 

tool-bolder,  *.    A  tool-handle  ;  specif., 

1.  Lathe :  A  device  for  holding  lathe-cutters 
and  similar  tools  firmly. 

2.  Grind. :  A  device  for  accurately  facing 
grindstones,  and  for  uniformly  holding  tool! 
while  being  ground. 

tool-post,  tool-stock,  s. 

Lathe :  A  device  on  the  upper  part  of  a 
slide-rest  by  wuich  the  cutter  is  held. 

tool-rest,  -. 

Lathe :  The  portion  of  the  lathe  to  which 
the  tool  is  attached,  and  which  has  usually 
several  adjustments ;  longitudinally  and  trans- 
versely of  the  shears,  and  vertically. 

tool-stock,  «.    [TOOL-POST.] 

tool-stone,  - 

Anthrop. :  The  name  given  to  oval  or  egg- 
shaped  stones,  more  or  less  indented  on  one 
or  both  surfaces.  Their  use  is  not  at  pre- 
sent thoroughly  understood.  Some  anti- 
quaries suppose  that  they  were  held  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  and  used  as  hammers 
or  chipjiers.  If,  however,  a  large  seiies  is  ob- 
tained, it  will  be  found  that  the  depression 
varies  greatly  in  depth,  and  that  BometinicH 
the  stone  is  completely  j-crforated,  which 
favours  the  view  of  those  who  regard  these, 
implements  as  sinkers  for  nets,  or  small 
hammer-heads.  (Lubbock  :  Prehistoric  Times, 
ch.  Iv.) 

.  "  An  oval  tonl4tone.  with  a  perforated  hole  at  the 
Venire,  which  Imd  lieen  drilled  from  side  to  side."— 
Grrenwtll  BrltitH  Hurrom.  n.  141. 

tool,  v.t.    [Toot,  «.] 

1.  To  sliape  or  dress  with  a  tool.  [TOOLIKD.] 

2.  To   drive,  as   a  mall   coach  or  other 
vehicle. 

"  The  crack  roaches  .  .  .  were  tnolrd  by  expert 
'knights  of  the  beucb/"— Dad*  Teleg.,  Nov.  IS,  1884. 


tooled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TOOL,  v.] 
tooled-ashlar,  » 

Mason.  :  Ashlar  with  its  face  chisel-dressed 
into  parallel  ridges  and  hollows. 

tool-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [TOOL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  A*  substantive: 

1.  Bookbinding:  Ornamental  gilding  or  em- 
bossing   by    heated  tools  upon  the  leather 
binding  of  books. 

2.  Carving:    Elaborate  carving  by   chisels 
and  gouges  in  stone  or  wood  in  architecture, 
joinery,  cabinet-work,  and  furniture. 

3.  Mason.  ;   Stone-dressing   in   which   the 
face  shows  the  parallel  marks  of  the  tool  in 
symmetrical  order. 

tool-si,  tu  la-si,  s.    [Bengalee,  Hind..  &c.] 
But.  :  Various  species  of  Basil  ;  specially, 
Ociiaum    busilicum  and  0.  sanctum,  variety 
villosum. 

tool-yg,  tool-zie  (z  as  y),  »tull'-yle, 
*  tuil  -ye,  a.  [O.  Fr.  touiller  =  to  mix  or 
mingle  filthily.]  A  broil,  a  quarrel;  a  squab- 
ble, a  disturbance.  (Scotch.) 

tool  -ye,  tool  -zie  (z  as  y),  *  tnl-ye,  v.t.  & 

t.      [TOOLYE,  «.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  harass.    (Barbvur  :  Bruce, 
iv.  152.) 

B.  Intrant.  :    To   quarrel,    to    squabble. 
(Scotch.) 

todm,  v.t.    [Toon,  a.]    To  empty. 

"To  hae  loomed  it  a   out  Into  the  slop  basin."— 
Scott:  Antiquary. 

todm,  *  torn,  a.  &  s.  [Icel.  t6mr  =  empty  ; 
Sw.  &  Dan.  torn;  O.  H.  Ger.  zdwi.J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Empty.    (Prop.  <t  Scotch.) 

B.  As  subst.  :   A  piece  of  waste  ground 
where  rubbish  is  shot.    (Scotch.) 

toom  a,  tom'-a,  s.    [Telegu.] 

Bot.  :  Acacia  arabica. 

toon  (!),«.    [Town.]    (Scotch.) 

toon  (2),  too  -na,  s.  [Hind.,  Bengalee,  *& 
tun,  toon,  tuna,  toona.] 

Bot.  :  Cedrela  Toona.    [CEDRELA.] 

toon-wood,  *.    [TOON  (2).] 
todp,  tip,  s.    [Tup,  s.]    A  ram.    (Scotch.) 

"  O,  may  t  hou  IIP  er  forgather  up 
Wi  only  blastit  uioorlniul  loop. 

Burnt:  Death  of  Poor  Jfoflfe. 

toor,  tur,  s.    [Mahratta,  &c.  toor,  thur,  that; 
Sans,  arhuku.] 
Bot.  :  Cajanus  indicia.    (Anglo-Indian.) 

toor   co  man,  s.    [TURKOMAN.] 

too'-roo,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bnt.  :  fEiiocarp-u*  Bataica.  a  South  American 
palm.  The  Indians  make  arrows  for  their 
blow-pipes  from  the  stiff,  slender  nerves  of 
the  base  of  the  decaying  leafstalk. 

*  toos,  t.  pi.    [Toe,  «.J 

*  toot  (1),  *  tot-en,  v.i.  &  «.    [A  variant  of 


A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  project,  to  stand  out,  to  be  prominent. 

"  His  ton  totrdrn  out.  as  lie  the  loud  tredede.* 

fieri  Piuwmun  t  Cred*. 

2.  To  look  out,  to  watch,  to  peer,  to  spy. 

"  rbeionCynp  bill,  or  peake,  or  high  beakoii  place  Of 
watching  tuure,  from  whence  to  see  a  lerre  ot."—Udal: 
Luke  xix. 

3.  To  peep,  to  ]>ry. 

"  Nor  tlurtt  oi  .  ane«  view  the  soldan's  face, 
But  still  V|K>II  the  Boon  did  |»nnud  inut," 
FairrfHX     Oodfrrt  uf  Bauloyne.  x.  M, 

B.  Trans.  :  To  look  or  spy  into  ;  to  sec,  to 
spy. 

-  Whoii  mygl.t  thou  In  thy  brothers  elgbe  a  ban 

mote  token. 

And  in  thyu  owen  eighe  nought  a  lienie  latent 
Fieri  Plowman  I  Cnde,  ill. 

todt  (2),  *  tnte,  v.i.  ft  (.  [O.  DII.  twjten  -  to 
sound  a  cornet  ;  8w.  tjatu  =•  to  howl  ;  Dan. 
tinte  =  to  howl,  to  blow  a  horn  ;  Icel.  ttijvta 
(pa.  t.  thaut)  =  to  whistle,  as  wind,  to  blow  a 
horn  ;  A.S.  theotan  =  to  howl,  to  make  a 
noiso  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ilieten  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  diozai* 
—  to  make  a  loud  noise  ;  Goth,  thathaura  =  a 
trumpet.] 


boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chortis,  ghln,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ing. 
-Clan,  -tiau  -  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -fioa  =  shun,   -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  ^  shus.   -We.  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  d$L 
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toot— toothedge 


A.  Intransitive: 

L  To  souud  a  horn. 

"To  tut*  iu  auuru,  Cornueintn.'—tnin$ :  Hani- 
pului  rocabuiortim. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  with  an  instrument,  or 
with  the  mouth,  similar  to  that  of  a  burn  or 
pipe  ;  to  give  out  such  a  souud. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sound,  as  a  horn. 

2.  To  give  out  or  express  by  tooting. 
to6t  (!),«.    [TOOT  (2), ».] 

1.  A  blast,  as  from  a  born,  or  any  similar 
•ound. 

2.  A    frolic,  a  spree,  a  drunken  carousal. 
(Slang.) 

3.  The  devil.     (Pro*.  Englitlt.) 
toot  (2),  *.  '  [Maori.]    (See  compound.) 

toot-plant,  «. 

Hot. :  Coriaria  ruscifolia,  a  poisonous  New 
Zealand  shrub. 

toot  er,  *  toat'-er,  *  tot-er,  j.  [Bug. 
toot  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  toots;  one  who 
blows  on  a  horn  or  pipe. 

"  Com*.  Father  Rosiu,  with  your  fl<ldl«  now, 
And  two  tall  toteri ;  nourish  to  the  masque." 
Ben  Jotuon  •  Till*  of  a  Tub.  V.  4. 

tooth,  *  toth,  *  tothe  (pi.  *  teth,  teeth),  t. 
[A.S.  tblh  (pi.  teilh,  tMhas),  for  tarulh;  cf. 
O.S.  taiid  ;  cogn.  with  Dnt.  tand  ;  Icel.  tonn, 
orig.  tannr  (—tundr);  Dan.  tand;  Sw.  tand; 
O.  H.  Ger.  »tnd ;  M.  H.  Ger.  zan;  Ger.  tahn; 
Goth,  tunthtts;  Lat  dem,  genit  cfenii« ;  Gr. 
ojovt  (odous),  genlt.  ujovro?  (odontos);  Sansc. 
daiita  ;  Lithuan.  tlantis;  Welsh  dant;  Corn. 
dam;  Pers.  d«»K/du.] 
L  Ordinary  Landing*  : 

1.  /.('«.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Taste ;  palate.  (Dryden:  Persius,  iii.  229.) 

(2)  Any   projection  resembling   or   corre- 
sponding to  the  tooth  of  an  animal  in  shape, 
position,  or  office  ;  a  small,  narrow,  project- 
ing piece,  nsiwlly  one  of  a  set :  as,  (a)  The 
tooth  of  a  comb,  a  saw,  a  file,  a  card,  a  rake ; 
(6)  A  cog  of  a  wheel ;  (c)  A  tine  or  prong  of  a 
fork.     In  a  mechanical  sense,  a  term  applied 
to  a  projecting  Ing,  whose  function  is  to  tear, 
crumble,  cut,  or  mash  the  object  to  which  it 
is  applied. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (PI.) :  Bony  developments  of  the 
skin  appearing  in  the  jaws  of  man  and  most 
other  vertebrates.  They  are  used  for  masti- 
cation. Man  has  two  sets  of  teeth,  the  tem- 
porary, deciduous,  or  milk  teeth,  and  the 
permanent  twth.  The  former  are  twenty  in 
all,  viz.,  ten  in  each  jaw;  and  the  permanent 
ones  ate  thirty-two,  viz..  sixteen  in  each 
jaw.  The 
temporary 
teeth  in  each 
jaw  consist 
of:  — i.  4; 
c.  1—1;  M. 
2  —  2;  the 
permanent 
teeth  of  I.  4 ; 
c.  1 — 1 ;  P.M. 
2—2;  M.  3- 
3.  Of  the 
deciduous 
teeth,  the 
centra]  inci- 
sors appear 
f  r o  m  the 
sixth  to  the 
eighth 
month  ;  the 
lateral  inci- 
sors from 
the  seventh 
to  the  tenth; 
the  first  mo- 
lar from  the 
twelfth  to 
the  fourteenth,  the  canines  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  twentieth,  and  the  second  molar  from 
the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth.  The  first  per- 
manent molar  api<ears  at  the  age  of  six,  the 
central  incisors  at  seven,  the  lateral  incisors 
at  eight,  the  anterior  premolars  at  nine, 
posterior  ones  at  ten,  the  canines  at  eleven 
or  twelve,  second  molars  at  twelve  to  thir- 
teen ;  the  third,  or  wisdom-teeth,  at  seventeen 
to  twenty-five.  Tlie  roots  of  the  teeth  are 
implanted  in  the  alveoli  of  the  jaws,  which 
they  fit  accurately.  The  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 


HUMAN  DENTITION, 
Showing  the  teeth  of  a  child  at  six 
yean  old.  All  the  deciduous  teeth 
are  >lm»  n,  and  the  first  permanent 
luol.ir  iu  ench  >iw  (m  1]  has  been 
cut ;  the  incisors  (;  1, 12).  canine*  ici 
preuiolars  (pm  t  pm  2).  and  second 
molar  (m  21  are  shown  iu  the  alveoli 
of  tbe  jaw. 


slightly  overhang  those  of  the  lower.  A  tooth 
consists  of  three  portions,  viz.,  a  crown,  a 
root,  with  a  lang  or  lajigs,  and  a  neck.  On 
making  a  section  of  a  tooth,  the  hard  sub- 
stance of  which  it  is  composed  is  hollow 
within.  The  cavity  is  called  the  pulp-cavity, 
as  it  is  filled  by  a  soft,  highly  vascular,  and 
sensitive  substance  called  the  dental  pulp. 
The  hard  part  of  a  tooth  is  composed  of  three 
substances — ivory  or  dentine,  enamel,  and  a 
cement,  orcrusta  petrvsa.  A  tooth  is  formed 
in  the  same  w.iy  as  a  hair.  Among  the  lower 
vertebrates  the  teeth  are  so  varied  in  number 
and  charaeter.and  these  variations  are  so  corre- 
lated with  other  parts  of  the  structure,  that 
they  are  of  primary  value  for  the  purpose  of 
classillcation.  For  details,  see  the  various 
orders  (as  Carnivora,  Rodentia,  Ruminantia, 
&C-X  Recent  birds  have  no  teeth  properly 
so-called  [ODONTORNIS],  but  the  name  is 
applied  to  a  notch  in  the  bill  of  the  more 
predatory  8[>ecies.  It  is  large  and  conspicuous 
among  the  birds  of  prey,  and  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Perchers  is  called  Dentirostres.  In  Rep- 
tilia  the  character  of  the  teeth,  and  especially 
the  fact  whether  or  not  any  of  them  constitute 
poison  fangs,  is  of  great  importance.  Among 
the  Amphibia  and  Fishes  the  teeth  greatly 
vary,  but  the  differences  are  not  so  important 
for  the  purpose  of  classification  as  in  the 
mammals.  Among  invertebrates,  the  word 
tooth  is  often  employed  for  a  notch  in  some 
organ  or  other  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  not 
homologous  to  the  teeth  of  the  vertebrates, 

2.  Hot.  (PL):  Projections  separated  by  in- 
dentations on  the  margin  of  a  leaf,  and  re- 
sembling serrations,  but  with  concave  instead 
of  straight  edges. 

If  (1)  In  spite  (or  despite)  of  one's  teeth :  In 
open  or  direct  defiance  of;  in  opposition  to 
every  effort. 

•  (2)  In  the  teeth:  In  direct  opposition  ;  di- 
rectly iu  front. 

"  Dost  thou  leer,  and  flout  me  <i<  the  teethl" 

Shuka,,.  :  Comedy  of  Errort.  li.  *. 

(3)  To  cast  (or  throw)  anything  in  one's  teeth: 
To  taunt  or  reproach  one  with  any  thing ;  to 
retort  reproachfully. 

"  The  thieves  nlw.  which  were  crucified  with  him, 
cart  the  same  in  hit  teeth.  —Matt,  xxrii.  44. 

(4)  To  one's  teeth:  To  one's  face;  in  open 
opposition  ;  openly. 

"  It  warms  the  very  sk-kness  In  my  heart. 
That  1  shall  live  and  tell  him  tn  his  teeth, 
Thus  diilest  thou."  Shake*?. :  hamlet,  if.  t. 

(5)  Tooth  and   nail  (Lit.  =  by   biting   and 
scratching) :    With  all  one's  power ;   by  all 
possible  means  of  attack  and  defence. 

(6)  To  tet  the  teeth  on  edge:    To  cause  a 
tingling  or  grating  sensation  iu  the  teeth. 

(7)  To  cut  one'*  eye-teeth  :  To  become  shrewd 
and  cunning,  especially  through  experience. 

tooth-back,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Notodont- 
ida;.  It  is  a  translation  of  the  name  of  tbe 
type-genus  (Notodonta). 

tooth-bill,  s. 

Ornith. :  Tlie  Tooth-billed  Pigeon  (q.v.). 
"The  whole  contour  of  the  Tooth-bill  is remarkable ' 
Wood :  Illut.  Nut.  Bltt..  li.  693. 

tooth  billed  kites,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Lcptodon.  . 

tooth-billed  pigeon,  s. 

Ornitii. :  Didunculus  slrigirostris,  from  Navi- 
gator's Island.  It  is  about  fourteen  inches 
long,  body  rounded,  beak  orange,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  head,  greatly  arched  on  tlie  upper 
mandible,  the  lower  mandible  deeply  cleft 
into  thiee  distinct  teeth  near  the  tip.  Head, 
neck,  breast,  and  abdomen  glossy  greenish 
black,  velvety  black  on  shoulders  and  upper 
part  of  back ;  rest  of  back,  wings,  tail,  and 
under  coverts  deep  chestnut.  Called  also  the 
Little  Dodo.  [DIDUNCULUS.] 

tooth-cement,  s.  Oxide  of  zinc  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  used  for 
filling  teeth. 

tooth-coralline,  s. 

Zool. :  Sertularella  polyzonias,  a  common 
shore  and  deep-water  species. 

tooth-cress,  tooth-violet,*. 

Bot. :  Dentaria  bulfii/era.  Named  from  the 
tooth-like  scales  of  the  root.  (Prior.) 

*  tooth-drawer,  s.    One  whose  business 
is  to  extract  teeth  with  instruments  ;  a  dentist. 

"Ay,  and  worn  In  the  cap  of  a  tooth-drawer." 

Shaketp. :  Lote't  Labour'i  Lott,  r.  2. 


tooth-drawing;  s.     The  act  or  practice 

of  ext meting  teeth  ,  dentistry. 

tooth-key,  s.  An  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting teeth,  so  named  because  it  is  turned 
like  a  key. 

tooth-ornament,  s. 

Arch. :  A  peculiar  decoration,  extensively 
used  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architec- 
ture, forming  a  , 
marked  feature  by 
which  it  may  be 

generally    known. 

It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  con- 
sisting of  a  series 
of  closely -placed 
small  flowers, 
each  consisting  of 
four  leaves,  which 
project  forward  to 
a  central  point. 

These  are  gener-  ARCH  WITH  TOOTH  ORNA- 
ally  placed  in  hoi-  MENT. 

low  mouldings, 

and  are  used  in  groat  profusion.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  an  arch  in  the  north  transept  of 
York  Minster,  A.D.  1250. 

tOOth-piCk,   S.      [TOOTHPICK.] 

tooth-powder,  s.  A  powder  used  foi 
cleaning  the  teeth  ;  a  dentifrice. 

tooth-rash,  s.    [STROPHULUS.] 

tooth-saw,  s.  A  fine  frame-saw  used  by 
dentists. 

tooth-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
tlie  genus  Dentalium  (<].  v.),  from  the  fact 
that  these  shells  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  canine  teeth  of  small  carnivorous  animals. 

tooth-violet,  s.    [TOOTH-CRESS.] 

*  tooth,  *  tothe,  v.r    [TOOTH,*.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  teeth. 

2.  To  indent,  to  cut  into  teeth ;  to  jag :  as, 
To  tooth  a  saw. 

3.  To  lock  into  each  other. 

It  is  common  to  tovth  in  the  stretching  course  two 


tooth' -ache,  i.  [En?,  tooth,  and  ache.]  Pain 
in  the  teeth  ;  odontalgia, 

toothache-grass,  «. 

Bot. :  Ctenium  umericanum,  a  grass  two  to 
four  feet  high,  with  rough,  narrow,  flat  leaves 
and  culms,  --ach  with  a  single  spike,  having 
the  spikelets  in  two  rows.  The  root  has  a 
very  pungent  taste. 

toothache-tree,  s. 

Botuny : 

1.  The  genus  Xanthoxylon,  and  specially 
X.  fraxineum,  a  tree  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet   high,    found   in   North    America   from 
Canada  to  Florida.     So  called  because  its  l>ark 
and  its  capsnlar  fruit,  which  have  a  hot,  acrid 
taste,  arc  used  as  a  remedy  for  toothache.    A 
tincture  of  the  bark  has  been  given  in  rheu- 
matism. 

2.  Aralia  spinosa. 

tooth'-brush,  s.  [Eng.  tooth,  and  brush.]  A 
brush,  usually  of  bristles,  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 

toothbrush-tree,  ». 

Bot.  :  Stiliadora  persica. 

toothed,  a.    [Eng.  tooth,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Having  teeth  ;   furnished 
with  teeth. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  a  leaf,  £c.):  Having  sharp  teeth 
with  concave  edges  ;  dentate.    If  these  teeth 
are  themselves  toothed  the  leaf  is  said  to  be 
duplicato-dentate. 

toothed- whales,  s.  pi 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Odontocetl 
(q.v.). 

toothed- wheels,  s.  j> I.  Wheels  made  to 
act  upon  or  drive  on  another  by  having  the 
surface  of  each  indented  with  teeth,  which  fit 
into  each  other ;  cog-wheels. 

tooth-edge,  s.  [Eng.  tooth,  s.,  and  edge.] 
The  sensation  excited  by  grating  sounds,  and 
by  the  touch  of  certain  substances;  tingling 
uneasiness,  almost  amounting  to  pain  in  the 
teeth,  caused  by  stridulous  sounds,  vellica- 
tion,  or  acid  or  acrid  substances. 


feto.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cftb,  cijre,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    as,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 
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tooth'  -  fill.  *  tooth  -full,  a.  &  *.  [Eug.  tooth, 
». ;  -.MOO 

•  A.  4s  o<Zjec<itY  : 

L  Full  of  teeth. 

2.  Palatal  ile,  toothsome. 

"  Some  aiifc'el  hath  me  fed ; 
UK  toothful.  I  will  be  banqueted.' 

iliutinger  :  Virgin  Martyr.  T.  L 

B.  As  subst. :  A  small  draught  of  any  liquor. 
(Colloq.) 

"  A  pall  at  the  milk  aud  soda  water  ...  or  possibly 
a  toothful  of  something  a  little  stronger,  —field, 
April  4.  '.385. 

tooth   Lng,  s.    [Eng.  tooth,  a. ;  -ing.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  tooth. 

2.  BtiiZd. :  Bricks  left  projecting  at  the  end 
of  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  building  ou  au 
addition  thereto. 

toothing-plane,  *.  A  plane  in  which 
the  iron  has  a  serrated  edge  aud  is  placed  up- 
right. It  is  used  for  scoring  surfaces  which 
are  to  be  veneered. 

tod  th  less.  *  tooth-lea,  o.  [Eng.  tooth,  a. ; 
-less.]  Having  no  teeth  ;  having  lost  the 
teeth  ;  deprived  of  the  teeth. 

"  Teeth  for  the  toothleu,  ringlets  for  the  biiliU" 
fvttpcr:  Talk.  Iv.  81. 

tOOth  -let,  s.  [Eng.  tooth,  s. ;  dimin.  sutf.  -let.] 
A  little  tooth  ;  a  petty,  tooth-like  projection. 

tooth   let-ted,  a.     [Eng.  toothlet ;  -ed.] 

Bot.:  Furnished  with  small  teeth,  as  the 
leaves  of  Salvia  paniculuta.  (Loudon.) 

tooth  pick,  '  tooth  pick  er.  s.  [Eng. 
tooth,  s.,  and  pick,  or  picker.]  An  insti  uinriit 
for  clearing  the  teeth  of  substances  lodged 
between  them. 


5  Crutch  arul  Toothpick  Brigade :  A  term 
applied,  about  1884,  to  the  dandies  who  af- 
fected sticks  with  crutch  handles,  and  held 
toothpicks  between  their  teeth. 

tooth  s6me,  a.  [Eng.  tooth;  -some.]  Pala- 
table ;  pleasing  to  the  taste. 

M My  compatriots.  .  .  are  toosqueambib  In  theirtaste, 
and  (under  of  the  tootkv.mr  t  mil  the  wholesome.  — 
Starch  :  Light  of  \ntarc,  vol.  ii.,  pt  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

tooth' -sdme-1  jr.  <ulv.  [Eng.  toothsome;  -ly.] 
In  a  toothsome  manner ;  pleasingly  to  the 
taste. 

"The  splendid  Mdtlle  (the  Squire*  own  South- 
downsl.  whic..  meltetl  no  tvthvtnwl.ii  in  tb« mouth.' — 
M.  CoUlm :  Madamith  t  Scholar,  ch.  i. 

tooth -s6me-ne-s,  5.  [Eng.  toothsome; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tooth- 
some ;  pleasantness  to  the  taste. 

tOOth  -wort,  «.     [Eng.  tooth,  and  wort.] 
Botany: 

1.  The  genus   Lathnea,    and    specially    L. 
tquumaria.    Named  from  the  tooth-like  scales 
of  the  rootstock  and  the  base  of  the  stem. 
(Prior.)    But  Mr.  E.  Lees,  quoted  by  Britten 
i  Holland,   says  that  after   flowering,  when 
the  capsules  are  half  ripe,  they  remarkably  re- 
•emblf  human  teeth,  both  in  form  aud  colour. 

2.  Dentaria  bulbifcra. 

3.  Capsclla  liursa-pastorit. 

•  tooth  ?.  a.  [Eng.  tooth,  s, ;  •».]  Toothed  ; 
ha\iiig  teeth. 

"  Let  the  green  hop*  lie  lightly  ;  next  exinml 
The  tmootlieit  turf  ace  with  the  toothy  nilte." 
A/n/irt  :  Bait  Uanltn,  it 

too  tie,  r.i.  [Eng.  toot  (2),  v. ;  suff.  -/«.]  To 
toot  gently. 

"A  captive  linnet  downstairs,  dlwtisted  perhaps 
at  the  feeble  tootling  of  tlie  iui|>ertiiieiit  but  free 
marrows  iu  the  garden,  '—field.  A).ril  4,  188i. 

tod  -tie, «.    [TOOTLE,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  noise  produced  by  tootling ; 
the  sounds  produced  by  a  bad  performer  on 
the  flute. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  weak,  immature  literary  pro- 
duction.    (Univ.  slang.) 

~  It  will  produce  abundance  of  eujr.  loose,  rhetorical 
amateur  criticism— will  produce  root/*,  ai  It  uaed  to 
be  called."- Dailg  frem.  Dec.  i.  MM. 

tip, '  toppe,  s.  A,  a.  [A.8.  top;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  to;i;  lol.  toppr  =a  tuft,  (Test,  top; 
Dan.  t"p  =  &  tuft,  crest,  top;  8w.  fo/>p  =  a 
summit ;  O.  H.  Uer.  foph  ;  Ger.  zopf—  a  tuft 
of  hair,  top  of  a  tree  ;  Norw.  lapp  =  a  top,  a 
bung  ;  Wei.  top  =  a  top,  a  stopple ;  OaeL 
topach  =  having  a  tuft  or  crest ;  Oer.  top/—  a 
top  (toy).]  [TUrr.J 


A.  As  substantive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  highest  part  or  point  of  anything ; 
the  most  elevated  or  uppermost  point ;  the 
summit. 

"  Ou  the  top  of  the  mountain.'* 

Shukesp.  :  Looe't  Labour'*  Lett,  T.  L 

2.  The  surface,  the  upper  side. 

"  Such  trees  as  spread  their  roots  near  the  top  of  the 
ground."— Uacon  :  Xat.  Hut. 

3.  The  crown  of  the  head,  or  the  hair  upon 
it ;  the  forelock. 

"  All  the  stored  vengeance  of  heaven  fall 
Ou  her  MfOttstaKajL*  Sh«ke*,>.  :  Ltar.  ii.  4. 

4.  The  head  or  upper  part  of  a  plant :  as, 
turnip  fops. 

5.  The   highest  place  or  rank;   the  most 
honourable  position  :  as,  To  be  at  the  top  of 
one's  class  or  profession. 

6.  The  highest  person  ;  the  chief,  the  head. 

"  How  would  you  be, 

If  he.  which  is  the  top  of  judgment  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are." 

.<A,(*M/>. :  Mecuurefor  ifeatun.  il.  t 

7.  The  utmost  degree ;  the  highest  point ; 
the  acme. 

"  Our  griefs  an  risen  to  the  top." 

Shuketp. :  Ptricla.  ii.  i. 

*  8.  The  eve  or  verge  ;  the  point. 

"  He  was  U|K>n  the  top  of  his  marriage  with 
Maiidalelne.  the  Freucb  King's  daughter."— Knollti : 
HM.  Qf  Tark-t. 

9.  That  portion  of  a  cut   gem   which    is 
between  the  extreme  margin  and  the  flat  face. 

10.  A  child's  top,  shaped  like  an  inverted 
conoid,  which  is  made  to  whirl  by  means  of  a 
stringer  whip. 

"  Not  big  enough  to  bear  a  school lx>y's  fop." 

xK-iketp.  :  w inter' i  Tale,  it  1. 

11.  (PI.):  Top-boots  (q.v.). 

"  It  had  long  been  bis  ambition  to  stand  in  a  bar  of 
his  own,  in  a  green  coat,  knee  cords,  aud  tot*.  — 
Dickem :  Pickmck,  ch.  xlv. 

*  12.  A  method  of  cheating  at  dice  in  vogue 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Both  dice  appeared  to  be  put  into  the  box, 
but  in  reality  one  was  kept  at  the  top  of  the 
box  between  the  fingers  of  the  person  playing. 

IL  Technically: 

I  Naut. :  A  platform  surrounding  the  head 
of  the  lower  mast,  formed  of  timbers  called 
cross-trees. 
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topmast  shrouds,  and  in  also  a  place  of  rest 
for  the  men  aloft.  The  tops  are  named  after 
the  respective  masts  to  which  they  belong,  as 
the  main-,  fore-,  and  mizzen-tops. 

2.  Joinery  :   The  uppermost   piece  in  the 
back  of  a  chair. 

3.  Rope-making  :  A  plug  with  three  grooves 
used  to  regulate  the  twist  of  a  rope  when 
three  strands  are  lieing  laid  up  (twisted). 

4.  Wool-manuf.  :    A    narrow    bundle    of 
slivers    of    lon^'-stapled   wood,   containing  a 
pound  and  a  half.    The  slivers  are  made  by  a 
pair  of  combs. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Being  on  or  at  the  top  or 
summit  ;  highest,  extreme. 

"Retting  out  at   to>i  speed."—  B.  Uroolte:   fool  of 
Qua/it*  I.  3*4. 

f  (I)  Colour-top:  A  form  of  top  modified  by 
the  late  J.  Clerk-Maxwell  for  colour  experi- 
ments. The  top  consists  of  a  thin  spindle 
with  a  point,  passing  through  a  heavy,  flat 
disc,  which  spins  a  long  time  when  set  in 
motion.  Discs  of  coloured  card  are  then  cut 
with  »ne  ladial  slit  to  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
which  slips  over  the  spindle  of  the  top  ;  thus 
different  colours  can  I*  superposed  so  as  to 
show  sectors  of  each  in  any  proportions,  snd 
the  persistence  of  vision  presents  to  the  eye 
the  effect  of  the  mixture  when  th 

(2)  Top  and  butt  : 


he  top  is  spun. 
Shipbuild.  :  A  mode  of  working  plank  which 


does  nut  maintain  its  width  from  end  to  end. 
The  top  of  one  plank  and  the  butt  of  the 
other  are  worked  together  so  that  the  two 
layers  make  a  double  breadth  of  even  width. 

*  (3)  Top  and  top-gallant :  In  full  array  ;  in 
full  tig ;  in  full  force. 

"  Top  ami  topgallant,  all  In  brave  array." 

Peele  :  Battle  nf  Alcazar,  ill  X. 

(4)  Top  of  the  tree :  The  highest  position  in 
a  profession  or  the  like. 

(5)  Tops-aiul -bottoms :  Small  rolls  of  dough 
baked,  cut  in  halves,  and  then  browned  in  an 
oven,  used  as  food  for  infants. 

(C)  To  the  top  of  one's  bent :  To  the  utmost 
that  one's  inclination  or  bias  will  permit. 

top-annual,  .-•. 

Scots  Law:  Au  annual  rent  from  a  house 
built  in  a  burgh.  (Ogilvie.) 

top-armor,  s. 

Naut. :  A  top  railing  with  posts  and  netting 
on  the  top-sides. 

top-beam,  «.    A  collar-beam  (q.v.). 
top-block,  s. 

1.  Naut. :  A  single  iron-bonnd  hook -block. 
It  hooks  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the.  cap.     The  top 
pendants  are  rove   through   the  top-blocks 
when  swaying  up  or  lowering  down  the  top- 
masts. 

2.  Vehicles:  A  projecting  piece  on  which 
the  bows  of  the  carriage-top  rest  when  down. 

top-boots,  s.  pi.  Boots  having  tops  of 
light-coloui-ed  leather,  used  chiefly  for  riding. 

top-breadth,  s.  The  same  as  Top- 
timber  line  (q.v.). 

top-brim,  s. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  TOP-RIM  (q.v.)k 
top-card,  s.    [FLAT,  C.  II.  3.] 
top-chain,  s. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  chains  by  which  the 
lower  yard  is  sustained  if  the  slings  be  shot 
away. 

top -cloth,  *.  Tarred  canvas  to  cover 
hammocks  when  stowed  away  ou  the  top  in 
actiou. 

top-coat,  *.    An  upper  or  overcoat. 

top-draining,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of 
draining  the  surface  of  land. 

top-dress,  v.t.  To  manure  on  the  sur- 
face, as  laud. 

"  In  moist  laud,  cuttinps  can  be  made  to  grow  If  set 
out  even  late  iu  the  spring,  esi«cially  if  top-dreued 
and  mulched."— Scribnert  aagiaine,  April.  1880.  p.  822. 

top-dressing,  s.  A  dressing  of  manure 
on  the  surface. 

"  A  t  >i>.dr:t$nig  iu  spring."— SmiOuon :  Cteful 
Book  for  Farmert,  p.  12. 

*  top-filled,  a.    Filled  to  the  top ;  made 
topful. 

top-flat,  *.    [TOP-CARD.] 

top  fuller, 

Smith. :  A  tool  with  a  narrow  round  edge, 
like  the  peen  of  a  hammer,  and  having  toe 
ordinary  hazel-rod  handle. 

top-gallant,  a.  &  ». 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Naut. :  Applied  to  the  mast,  rigging,  and 
sai'.  next  above  the 
topmast,  as,  main-   *o««  HOV*L 
top  -  gallant   mast, 
foretop-gallant 
shrouds,  or  Inures ; 
mizzeu  top-gallant 
sail. 

*  2.  Highest,  ele- 
vated. 

"  I  dare  appeal  to 
the  consciences  of 
tap-gallant  sparks.  '— 

B.  Assubstantii'e : 
1.  Naut.:  The      FOREMAST,  SHOWING 
mast,  sail,  and  rig-  TOP-OALLANT. 

glng  next  above  the 
topmast. 

••A  too,!  IT  ship  with  banners  hrarelr  dlght, 
AuU  flag  iu  her  toiHiallant.  I  ns'>Me." 

Spenter     Worldl  ranitie.lx. 

*  2.  The  highest   point,  the   summit,  th« 
pinnacle. 

"  Which  to  the  high  tnp-ffatlnnr  of  my  Joy 
JHu«t  lie  my  convoy  In  the  xecret  Might. 
Fareoeu."  Bhaketp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  IL  4 


boll,  b<5y ;  pout,  jo^-1 ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (bis ;  sin,  as :  expect,  X cnophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
•Olaa.  -tian  =  shaa.    -tion,  -don  *-  shun ;  -(ion,  -fioa  -  chun.    -clous,    tious,  -Bious  -  and*.   -We,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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top— tope 


top-hamper,  s. 

.\\iut.  :  The  mast,  spars,  and  rigging  of  a 
vessel ;  boats  iubuard  and  on  their  davits ; 
horse  and  gang  <uisks,  anchors,  cables,  and 
coiled  or  belayed  ropes  of  the  running  rig- 
ging. Sometimes  applied  to  Any  unnecessary 
weight  above  deck. 

top  heavy,  a. 

1.  Lit. :   Having   the  top  or  upper  part 
heavier  tlian  the  lower,  so  as  to  be  liable  to 
topple  over. 

"  A  roof  should  not  be  too  heavy  uor  too  light ;  but 
of  the  two  extremes  a  house  top-heaty  it  the  worst."  — 
Wottan :  A  rchUerture,  \>.  48. 

2.  t'ig.  :  Intoxicated.    (Slang.) 

*  top-honour,  s.    A  top-sail. 

"With  hasty  reverence  their  top-honnurt  lower." 
Prior ;  Carmen  Secular*.  178. 

top-knot,  .-. 

1.  Onl.  Lanj. :  A  crest  or  knot  of  feathers 
upon  the  head  or  top,  as  of  a  bird ;  also  an 
ornamental  knot  or  bow  worn  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  as  by  women. 

"This  arrogance  amounts  to  the  pride  of  an  ass  in 
his  trappings;  when  'tis  but  his  masters  taking  away 
his  lop  in  if  to  make  an  ass  of  him  again."— L'Surange. 

2.  IMhy.  :    Fhrynorhombtis   uniinaculatus, 
ranging  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  slmres 
of  Britain.    Bloeh's  Topknot  is  Rhombus  punc- 
tatux,  a  comparatively  small  species,  occur- 
ring in   the    English    Channel   and    on    the 
northern  coasts  of  Europe.    Giinther  (Study 
of  Fishes,  p.  555),  notes  that  these  fish  are 
often  confounded.    By  some  authorities  the 
popular  names  are  reversed. 

top-lantern,  s. 

Naut. :  A  large  lantern  or  light  In  the  top 
of  a  vessel ;  a  top-light. 

top-light, .--. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  TOP-LANTERN  (q.v.). 

top-lining,  *. 

Nautical : 

1.  The  lining  on  the  afterpart  of  the  top- 
Mil,  to  prevent  the  top-brim  from  chafing  tue 
top-sail. 

2.  A  platforru  of  thin  board  nailed  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  cross-trees  on  a  vessel's  top. 

t  op  maul,  s. 

X'tiit.  :  A  maul  kept  in  a  ship's  top  for 
driving  the  rid  out  and  in. 

top-minor,  «. 

Hope-making :  One  of  the  holes  through 
which  the  individual  strands  are  drawn  on 
the  way  to  the  twisting-machine. 

*  top-proud,  a.    Proud  in  the  highest 
degree. 

" This  top-proud  fellow."  Siaketp. :  Henry  nil.,  i.  L 

top-rail,  s. 

Carp. :  The  uppermost  rail  of  a  piece  of 
framing  or  wainscoting. 

top-rim,  s. 

Naut. :  A  thin  piece  of  board  bent  round  a 
vessel's  top,  giving  it  a  finish,  and  covering 
in  the  ends  of  the  cross-trees  and  trestle-trees, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  top-sail  from  being 
chafed. 

top-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  to  sway  up  a  topmast. 
top -sail,*. 

Naut. :  The  second  sail  above  the  deck  on 
any  mast  (main,  fore,  or  mizzen). 

"And  when  he  wna  to  leeward,  he  kept  about  to  the 
shoreward,  and  left  vs,  and  then  we  put  out  our  top- 
tailet  aud  gaue  them  cbace." — flacktuyt :  Voyagvt,  li.  40. 
Top-satt-schooner : 

Naut. :  A  vessel  otherwise  schooner  rigged, 
but  carrying  a  square  sail  on  the  foremast. 

top-saw,  s.  The  upper  saw  of  a  pair  in  a 
circuur  saw-mill.  In  largo  logs,  the  lower  and 
larger  saw  does  not  penetrate  to  the  upper  edge. 

top-sawyer,  s. 

L  Lit. :  The  sawyer  who  takes  the  upper 
stand  in  a  sawpit,  and  gets  higher  wages  than 
the  man  below. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

L  One  who  holds  a  higher  position  than 
another  ;  a  chief  over  others. 

"Wasnt  he  always  top-taimer  among  you  *1H"— 
Dickent:  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  zlili'. 

2.  A  first-rate  man  in  any  line  ;  an  eminent 
man  ;  an  aristocrat. 

"They  hare  got  a  top-taun/er  from  London  there." 
—B.  DitraeH:  fybil.  bk.  vi..  ch.  vi. 


top-shaped,  «. 

2M. :  Inversely  conical,  with  a  contraction 
towards  the  point. 

top-shell,  3. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  shell  of  the 
genus  Turlnnella,  from  the  fact  that  the  type- 
species,  Turbinelta  pyrum,  is  by  no  means  un- 
like a  peg-top. 

top-side,  s. 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  top  or  upper  side. 

2.  Shipwright.  (PI.):  The  upper  part  of  the 
ship's  sides. 

Top-side  line : 

Shipbuild. :  A  sheer  line  drawn  above  the 
top  timber  at  the  upper  side  of  the  gunwale. 

Top-side  of  round  of  beef : 

Cookery:  The  upper  part  of  the  round  or 
buttock.  It  makes  an  excellent  and  economi- 
cal roasting  joint. 

top-soil,  s.  The  upper  part  or  surface  of 
the  soil. 

top-soiling,  s.  The  act  or  art  of  taking 
off  the  top-soil  of  land  before  a  canal,  rail- 
way, &c.,  is  begun. 

top-stone,  s.  A  stone  that  is  placed  on 
the  top,  or  that  forms  the  top  of  anything. 

top-tackle,  «. 

Naut. :  Tackle  used  in  swaying  a  topmast. 

top-timber,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  timber  next  above  the  fut- 
tocks  in  the  ribs  of  a  ship's  side. 

II  (1)  Long  top-timber:' The  timber  above  each 
of  the  first  futtocks. 

(2)  Short  top-timber :  The  timber  above  each 
of  the  second  futtocks. 

(3)  Top-timber  line : 

Shipbuild. :  A  line  in  the  sheer  plan  drawn 
to  the  sheer  of  the  ship  fore  and  aft,  at  the 
height  of  the  under  side  of  the  gunwale  amid- 
ships. 

top-tool,  *.  A  tool  like  a  top-fuller,  but 
with  a  sharper  point. 

top,  v.i.  &  t.    [Tor,  ».] 
*A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rise  aloft ;  to  be  eminent. 

"  These  long  ridges  of  lofty  aud  tupping  mountain! 
which  run  east  aud  west.  '—Derham:  Phj/tico- Theology. 

2.  To  excel ;  to  rise  above  others. 

"  I  have  heard  say,  he  had  not  less  than  1,000  slaves, 
some  of  whom  were  topping  merchants,  aud  had  many 
•laves  under  them."— Oampier  :  Voyage*  (an.  1688). 

3.  To  predominate. 

"The  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  uninterruptedly 
employed  by  the  determination  of  the  will,  influenced 
by  topping  uneasiness  while  it  lasts."— Locke  :  Human 
Underttand.,  bk.  it,  ch.  xxi. 

4.  To  be  of  a  certain  height ;  to  measure  in 
height. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  cover  on  the  top ;  to  cap. 

"  Her  pile,  far  off  appearing  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  tout  with  golden  spires." 

Milton  :  P.  II.,  iv.  648. 

2.  To  pass  over  the  top  of. 

"  Many  a  green  dog  would  endeavour  to  take  a  meuse 
instead  of  topping  the  brambles,  thereby  possibly 
splitting  a  claw."— Field.  March  19,  1887. 

3.  To  rise  above. 

"  A  gourd  planted  by  a  large  pine,  climbing  by  the 
boughs  twined  ab^ut  them,  till  It  topped  and  covered 
the  tree. "— L'Ettrang*. 

*  4.  To  rise  to  the  top  of. 

"  If  aught  obstruct  thy  course,  yet  stand  not  still. 
But  wind  about  till  thuu  hast  topped  the  hill" 

H'ttmim:  V/  Prudence,  1M. 

5.  To  cut  off  the  top  of ;  to  crop,  to  lop. 

"These,  if  topped  and  tailed,  the  roots  reduced  to 
pulp,  aud  the  leaves  passed  through  a  chaff-cutter."— 
Field,  Oct.  3,  188S. 

*  6.  To  outgo,  to  excel,  to  surpass. 

"  Topping  all  others  in  boasting." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolama,  li.  L 

*  7.  To  perform  eminently. 

*  8.  To  copulate  with  ;  to  tup,  to  cover. 

"  Cassio  did  top  her."          Shaketp.  :  OtheTlo,  v.  2. 

IL  Naut. :  To  raise  one  end,  as  of  a  yard  or 
boom,  so  that  one  end  becomes  higher  than 
the  other. 

"  All  .  .  .  topped  their  booms  for  borne.*— Field, 
Sept.  4,  1886. 

If  (1)  To  top  off:  To  complete  by  putting 
over  the  top  or  uppermost  part  of:  as,  Tn  top 
off  a  stack  of  hay ;  hence,  to  finish,  to  com- 
plete. 


*(2)  To  top  over  tail,  *  To  to^ipn  ouer  tayle  : 
T"  turn  head  over  heels. 

"  To  tumble  ouer  and  ouer,  to  toppe  ouer  taylt,*— 
Aschtim :  Toxophilut,  p.  <7. 

*  (3)  To  top  up  with:  To  finish  with ;  to 
wind  up  with. 

"  Four  engage  to  go  half-price  to  the  play  at  night, 
aud  top  up  trith  oysters.  —Dickeni:  Bleak  Bout*. 
ch.  xi. 

*  top'-  arch,   s.       [Lat.    toparcha,   from   Or. 
TOTrapvns,  To;rapxoc  (toparche*,  toparchos),  from 
ToVos  (topos)  =  a  place,  and  apvio  (archd)  =  to 
rule.)      The    principal    man   in  a   place   or 
country  ;  the  governor  of  a  toparchy. 

"They  are  not  to  be  conceived  potent  monarchs,  but 
toparcht.  or  kings  of  narrow  territories."— Brotcne : 
Vulgar  Srrourt. 

*  tSp'-ar-chy,  s.    [Or.  roirapxia  (toparchia).] 
[TOPARCH.]    A  little  state,  consisting  of  a  few 
cities  or  towns  ;  a  petty  country  governed  by 
a  toparch. 

"  For  several  kings  swaying  their  ebony  sceptres  In 
each  toparchy."— Herbert:  Travel!. 

to-pan,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  The  Rhinoceros  Hornbill  (q.v.). 

to'-paz,  *  to  pas,  *  to-pase,  *  tu  pace, 
».  [Fr.  topase,  from  Lat.  topazus,  topazon, 
topazipn,  from  Gr.  rdirafos,  Toira£ioi>  (topazos, 
topazion);  origin  doubtful.) 

1.  Min. :  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  or- 
thorhombic  system,  possessing  a  highly-perfect 
basal  cleavage,   columnar,    and    occasionally 
granular.     Hardness,  8'0  ;  sp.  gr.  3 -4  to  3 '65  ; 
lustre,   vitreous ;   colour,   shades  of   yellow, 
greenish,  bluish,  also  colourless  ;  transparent 
to  sub-translucent ;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal ; 
pyroelectric.    Compos. :  silicon,  15-17  ;  alu- 
minium, 29-58 ;  oxygen,  34'67  ;  fluorine,  20-58 
=  100,  with  the  formula,  AljO^iSiO.j+iSiFs). 
Occurs  widely  distributed  in  granite,   asso- 
ciated with  beryl,  tourmaline,  Ac.     Topazes 
are  found  in  the  United  States,  Russia,  Siberia, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world ;  but  those  most 
prized  by  jewellers  come  from  Brazil. 

2.  Her. :  The  name  given  to  the  metal  or, 
when  borne  by  peers. 

topaz-rock,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  occurring  at  Schnecken- 
stein,  Saxony,  consisting  of  large  fragments 
of  tourmaline-schist  containing  topaz,  ce- 
mented together  by  quartz  and  lithomarge. 
topaz  also  being  crystallized  on  the  walls  of 
cavities.  Forms  a  vein  of  considerable  thick- 
ness in  the  mica  schist. 

top  -a-za,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.]    [TOPAZ.] 

Ornith. :  Kings,  King  Humming-birds  ;  a 
genus  of  Trochilidse,  with  two  species,  having 
two  tail-feathers  elongate  and  crossed.  To- 
paza  pella,  the  more  common  species,  is  found 
in  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  extending  into  Brazil 
and  up  the  Amazon,  being  replaced  on  the  Rio 
Negro  by  T.  pyra. 

to-paz'-6-lite,  s.  [Eng.  topaz;  o  connect., 
ami  Gr.  Atflos  (littios)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  topazo- 
lith.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  garnet,  found  in  small 
crystals  of  a  topaz-yellow  colour  at  Ala,  Pied- 
mont. Dana  includes  it  among  the  lime  iron- 
garnets  (andradite). 

tope  (1),  *.  [Hind.]  A  grove  or  clump  of 
trees. 

"  The  fine  mango  tnpa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
camp."— Field.  April  4,  1888. 

tope  (2),  *.    [Probably  a  Cornish  word.] 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  either  of  the 
species  cf  the  genus  Galeus.  The  Common 
Tope,  Galeus  cants,  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  all  temperate  and  tropical  seas, 
ranging  as  far  as  California  and  Tasmania.  It 
is  about  six  feet  long,  dark  asn  jrray  above  and 
white  below.  It  is  often  called  the  Miller's 
Dog  and  Penny  Dog,  though,  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  first  name  is  properly 
applicable  only  to  young  fish. 

tope  (3),  «.    [Pali  st'hupo ;  Sansc.  sfhupa.] 

Archisol. :  The  popular  name  for  a  particular 
kind  of  Buddhist  monument  common  in  India 
and  the  south-east  of  Asia.  The  word  tope 
has  reference  to  the  general  form  of  the  monu- 
ment, which  is  a  particular  form  of  or  develop- 
ment from  the  tumulus  (q.v.),  and  may  be 

(1)  Memorial,   built  upon   celebrated   spots; 

(2)  Dedicatory,  consecrated  to  the  Supreme 
Buddha  ;  or  (3)  Sepulchral,  containing  remains 
or  relics,  in  which  case  they  are  projierly 


J&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wild,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  full;  try*  Syrian.    •9,ee  =  e;ey  =  a;  o.u  =  kw. 
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termed  Dagobas,  and  are  frequently  found  in 

temples.     The  other  forms  are  usually  inde- 

pendent structures.     From   Pali   Buddhistic 

writings  it  appears  that  topes  were  in  exis- 

tence before  the  time  of  Sakya,  and  were  ob- 

jects of  reverence  to  the  people.    The  oldest 

topes  are  in  the  shape  of  cupolas,  generally 

spherical,  but  sometimes  elliptical,  resting  on 

a  cylindrical,  quadrangular,  or  polygonal  base, 

rising  either  in  a  straight  or  in  an  inclined 

line,  or  in  terraces.     The  top,  surrounded  by 

a   balcony  of  pillars,   is 

generally  crowned   by  a 

structure,  generally 

quadrangular,  but  some- 

times having  the  shape 

of  an  inverted  pyramid, 

and  over  this  is  a  roof  in 

the  shape  of  an  inverted 

umbrella.    Sometimes 

several  umbrellas  are  lire- 

sent,  placed  one  over  the 

other,  as  is  the  case  in  a 

rock-cut  tope  in  Ajunta, 

where  they  assume  some- 

what the  character  of  a 

spire.     The  largest  topes  TOPE. 

were     probably    dedica- 

tory ;    the  most   numerous   are    the   sepul- 

chral   topes,    built  of  all    sizes,   and  of  all 

kinds  of  material,  according  to  the  rank  of 

the  deceased.     The  cupola  was  intended  to 

represent  the  water-bubble,   the  Buddhistic 

symbol  of  the  hollowness  of  the  world  ;  and 

the  extended  umbrella  probably  typified  the 

royal  dignity  possessed  by  a  Buddhist  saint. 

The  number  of  terraces  and  stories  had  like- 

wise a  symliolical  import.  The  illustration  re- 

presents a  tope  at  Manikyala,  in  the  Punjaub. 

•  tope,  v.i.     [Fr.  Uper  =  to  cover  a  stake  ; 
Icel.  tnpa  =  a  word  used  by  gamblers,  and  by 
persons  drinking  =  I'll  pledge  you.]  To  drink 
bard  ;  to  drink  strong  or  spirituous  liquors  to 
excess. 

"  The  jolly  members  of  a  toping  club." 

Butter  :  Epigram  on  a  Club  of  Soft,  L 

to-pce  ,  to-pi',  *.  [Mahratta,  Hind.,  *c.) 
A  covering  for  the  head  ;  the  cork  or  pith 
helnu-ts  worn  by  soldiers.  (East  Indies.) 

topee-wallah,  topi  wala,  s.  [Hind. 
=  hat-fellow,  i.e.  =  one  who  wears  a  hat.] 
A  derogatory  term  employed  by  natives  of 
India  to  designate  Europeans.  (Ealfour.) 

top  er,  ».  fEng.  top(e),  v.  ;  -er.J  One  who 
drinks  hard  ;  a  sot,  a  drunkard. 

"  SIU  among  hi»  fellow  topert  at  the  twopenny 
club."—  »arcA  :  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  L,  pt  1.,  en.  v. 

top'-et,  s.    [ToupET.J 

•  tdp  ful,  *  top  full,  a.    [Eng.  top,  v.  ;  -full.] 

L  Full  to  the  top  or  brim  ;  brimful. 

"  Ti»  wonderful 

1  What  m»y  he  wrought  out  of  their  discontent: 
Now  that  their  souls  are  tnpful  of  offence." 

Shakap.  :  King  John,  ill.  4. 

2.  Very  high,  lofty. 

11  The  top  of  »ll  the  topful  heav'ns." 

Chapman.-  burner;  Iliad  V.  J«l. 

toph,  tSph   US,  *.     [Lat.  tophv»,  tofut  =  tufa 
or  tuff,  a  species  of  volcanic  rock  of  an  earthy 
texture.] 
L  M  in.  :  The  same  as  TUFF  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  construction  of  this  vault,  the  principle  of 
using  freestone  for  the  rib*,  and  toph  for  the  iwnuels, 
bu  cot  been  followed."—  Arclutologia,  xvil.  a». 

2.  Surg.  :  A  soft  tumour  on  a  l>one  ;  also  a 
concretion  in  the  joints.  (Dunglison.) 


s  (or  ccous  as  shus).  a. 
[TOPB.]  Pertaining  to  a  toph  or  tophus; 
gritty,  sandy. 

"  Acldi  mixed  with  them  precipitate  a  tophafeaut 
chalky  matter,  but  not  a  clrar  substance.'—  A  tout  h- 
nat:  On  Allmenti.  •  li  IT. 

To  phet,  tTd'-phSth,  ».  (Beb.ri$F\(Topheth). 
Various  etymologies  have  tieen  given.  It 
was  long  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  hn  (tojih)  =  a  drum,  a  timbrel,  a  tam- 
bourine, which  was  s«id  to  have  been  beaten 
to  drown  the  cries  of  children  burnt  in  the 
fire  to  Moloch  (q.v.).  Gesenitis  considers  tnphet 
to  be  =  a  spittle,  that  which  is  vomited,  from 
Fc\r\  (toph)  =  an  obsolete  Aramtean  verb  =  to 
spit,  and  believes  the  allusion  to  be  to  the 
disgust  excited  by  the  place.] 

Script.  :  A  place  in  the  Immediate  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem,  considered  by  Milton  (see  ex- 
tract) to  be  identical  with  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  but  'lescrilied  in  Scripture  as  in  that 
valley  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10;  Jer.  vii.  31).  It 


was  south-east  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xix.  2),  and 
had  been  prepared  of  old  for  some  king  of 
Israel,  or  for  Moloch  (q.v.)  (Isa,  xxx.  33). 
Whatever  its  primary  design,  "  high  places  " 
were  erected  there,  and  it  became  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Moloch  in  Palestine 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  10 :  Jer.  vii.  31).  Josiah  not 
merely  stopped  that  cruel  form  of  idolatry, 
but  defiled  the  place  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10 ;  Jer. 
xix.  13),  apparently  by  making  it  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  filth  of  the  capital.  It  became  a 
burial  ground,  ultimately  overcrowded  with 
bodies  (Jer.  vii.  31, 32  ;  xix.  6, 11).  [GEHENNA, 
MOLOCH.] 

"  The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophrt  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  L  401 

toph  -In,  s.    [Torn.]    A  kind  of  sandstone. 
toph  -us,  s.    [TOPH.] 
to  pi ,  *.    [TOPEE.] 

to'-pi-a,  s.  [Lat]  A  fanciful  style  of  mural 
decoration,  consisting  of  landscapes  of  a 
very  heterogeneous  character,  resembling 
those  of  the  Chinese,  much  used  in  the  Pom- 
peian  houses. 

*  td-pl-ar'-i-an,  a.    [Eng.  topiary;  -an.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  or  practising  topiary  work. 

*  to'-pl-ar-jf,  o.    [Lat.  topiarius  =  pertaining 
to  ornamental  gardening,  from  topia  (opera)  = 
ornamental  gardening,  from  Gr.  roiros  (topos) 
=  a  place;  Fr.  topiaire.]    Shaped  by  cutting 
or  clipping :  as,  topiary  work,  which  consists 
in  giving  all  kinds  of  fanciful  forms  to  arbours 
and  thickets,  trees  and  hedges. 

"  No  topiary  hedge  of  qulcluet 
Was  e'er  so  neatly  cut  or  thickset" 

Butler  :  H'eaknea  t  Miter  y  of  Man. 

top'-fcs,  *  top  -Ick,  »  t6p  Icke,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
topiqties  =  topicks,  books  or  places  of  logicall 
invention  (Cotgrave),  from  Lat.  topica,  neut.  pi. 
of  topicus,  from  Gr.  TOITIKOC  (topikos)  =  local, 
from  TOITOS  (topos)  =  a  place ;  Ital.  topica.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  subject  of  a  discourse,  argument, 
literary  composition,  or  conversation ;  the 
subject  of  any  distinct  portion  of  a  discourse, 
&c. ;  the  matter  treated  of ;  theme. 

"  We  are  much  to  blame,  that  we  banish  religions 
topickt  from  our  discourse."— Seeker :  Sermont,  vol. 
iv.,  ser.  16. 

*  2.  An  argument. 

"  Contumacious  persons  whom  no  topia  can  work 
upon."—  Wilkint.  (Wetoter.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Rhet. :   A   general   truth   or   statement 
applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  individual  cir- 
cumstances ;  a  general  maxim  or  dictum  re- 
garded as  being  of  use  in  argument  or  oratory ; 
a  general  head  or  department  of  thought  to 
which  any  maxim  belongs  ;  one  of  the  various 
geneial  forms  of  argument  to  be  employed  in 
probable,  as  distinguished  from  demonstrative 
reasoning. 

"  These  topia  or  loci,  were  no  other  than  general 
Ideas  applicable  to  a  greitt  many  ilif.crent  subjects, 
which  the  orator  was  directed  to  consult,  in  order  to 
find  out  material*  for  bis  speech,"— Blair:  Rhrtoric, 
leek  32. 

2.  Med. :  An  external  remedy ;  a  remedy  for 
local  application  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
body  :  as,  a  plaister,  a  poultice,  a  blister,  -.to. 

"  In  the  cure  of  strnmse.  the  topicla  ought  to  be  dis- 
cutienL"—  n'itrman:  Surgery. 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Pertaining  or  lielonging  to  a  particular 
place  or  locality  ;  local. 

"  All  ye  topic  gods,  that  do  Inhabit  here." 

Drayton  :  /-oly-fMion.  t.  SO. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  topic  or  subject  of  con- 
versation. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  a  topic 
or   maxim :   hence,  merely  probable,  au  an 
argument. 

4.  Made  up  of  commonplaces. 

"  To  finish  his  circuit  in  an  English  concordance 
and  a  topic  folio."— Milton  :  ArtopagMut. 

II.  Med. :  Pertaining  or  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body. 

"  The  place*  ought  before  the  application  of  tbo*« 
topirke  medlulnr*,  U>  he  well  prepared  with  the  raznur. 
and  a  slnapisme  or  rublcatlve  made  of  mustard-sen!, 
nntlll  the  place  look  red."— y.  Holland:  PUntt,  bk. 

xxix..  ch.  vi. 

tojp'-Ic-aL,  a.    [Eng.  topic ;  -aL]    The  same  as 
TOPIC,  a.  (q.v.). 
U  Applied  specifically  to  a  music-hall  song, 


in  which  the  vocalist  deals  with  topica  of  the 
day. 

"  To  the  now  well-known  topical  chant  which  he 

san*.  in  Hamlet  garb,  Dixey  added  an  apropo.  fare- 

well verse."—  Keferee,  Sept.  6,  1888. 

topical-coloring,  «.  A  term  used  in 
calico-printing  to  iudiwite  that  the  color  or 
mordant  is  applied  to  specific  portions  of  the 
cloth  forming  the  pattern,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  application  of  color  to  the  cloth  in  a 
dye-bath. 


•top'-io-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  topical;  -ly.]  In  a 
topical  manner  ;  locally  ;  with  limitation  to 
some  particular  part. 

"  Which  tojiic'illy  applyed  become  a  Phseulgmns  or 
rubifying  medicine."—  Browne  :  fvlgar  Errourt,  bk, 

iii.,  ch.  iii. 

tSp'-it,  ».  [Tor.]  The  top-piece  of  a  train  of 
rods  in  well-boring. 

•  top'-less,  o.    [Eng.  top  ;  -less.] 

1.  So  high  as  to  have  no  visible  top  ;  very 
lofty. 

"  But  thine,  the  keystone  of  his  topltu  tower 
Iseult,  is  one  with  Love's  own  lordliest  name." 
A.  C.  Swinburne  :  Triitrum  of  Lyonetse,  lit 

2.  Having  no  superior  ;  supreme. 

"  Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  toplcu  deputation  he  puts  on." 

Shaketp.  :  Troilut  *  C.euida,  I  1 

top   man,  s.     [Eng.  top,  and  man.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  top-sawyer  (q.v.), 
•*  The  pit-sa*-  enters  the  one  end  of  the  stuff,  the) 
topman  at  the  top,  and  the  pitman  under  him."— 

iluion  :  Mechanical  Ezercitet. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  man  standing  on  the  top  ;  a 
topsman. 

tdp'-mast,  s.    [Eng.  top,  and  mast.] 

Naut.  :  The  mast  above  the  lower  mast  ; 
the  second  from  the  deck,  and  below  the  top- 
gallant mast. 

"  Be  travels,  and  I  too.    I  tread  his  deck, 
Ascend  his  topmatt,  through  his  i  Bering  eyes 
Discover  countries."  Ctnaper  :  Talk,  iv.  116. 

top'-most,  a.  [Eng.  top,  and  most.]  Highest, 
uppermost. 

"  With  offer'd  vows,  in  Illori's  topmott  tower." 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  lllau.  vi.  Ill 

to-pog  ra-pher,  *.  [Gr.  Towoypdfas  (topo- 
gmphos),  "from  roiro?  (tojios)  =  a  place,  and 
ypo0(u  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  One  who  writes 
descriptions  of  a  particular  country,  town, 
district,  tract  of  land,  or  city  ;  one  skilled  in 
topography. 

"  Two  officers  of  the  17th  Regiment,  one  of  whom 
will  act  as  topographer."  -Pall  Matt  Oatette,  July  », 
1884. 

top  6  graph   Ic,  top  6  graph  ic  al,  a. 

[Eng.  tnpograpli(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  topography  ;  descriptive  of  a  place 
or  country. 

"  First,  touching  the  topographical  description  of 
this  mighty  empire."—  Backluyt  :  I'oyaget,  ill.  »&, 

topographical-surveying,  s.    [Sus- 

VEY1NO.] 

top  6  graph  1C  al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  topo- 
graphical; -ly.]  In  a  topographical  manner; 
after  the  manner  of  topography. 

"  My  defects  will  be  iierfectly  supplyd  by  such  who 
^ha.n  topogrnphtciittn  treat  of  tliissul-J.ct  in  relation 
to  this  county  alone."—  fuller  :  H'orthlei  ;  Kent. 

td-pdg'-ra-phlst,  *.  [Eng.  topograp)u(y)  ; 
-int.]  A  toiiogrujiher. 

"  Captain  Yate  and  a  Riusian  topOffrapMtt  have  pro- 
celled  to  the  Murghab  Valley."—  Timet,  March  2u,  188*. 

t8-p5g'Tra-phy,   »to-pog  ra  phle,  i. 

[Fr.  tf>pogru.jihie  =  the  description  of  a  place  ; 
Lat.  topogrni>hia,  from  Gr.  roiroypa.<f>ia  (tajiogra- 
phia).]  [TOPOGRAPHER.]  The  description  of 
a  particular  place,  city,  town,  district,  manor, 
parish,  tract  of  land;  a  detailed  description  of 
a  country  or  region,  including  its  cities, 
towns,  villages,  castles,  and  natural  features. 
Topography  is  thus  more  descriptive  and  more 
detailed  than  geography. 

"  In  our  tnpo-rraiMr  we  have  at  large  set  forth  and 

described  the  site  of  the  ]nml  of  Ireland.  '-Boliiuhed  : 

Conguttt  of  Ireland.    (Pref.) 

If  Military  topography:  The  minute  descrip- 
tion of  places  with  special  reference  to  their 
adaptability  to  military  purposes. 

to>-p6T-sv-tr&  i.  [Or.  ToVo*  (topoi)  =  a 
lace,  and  Aarp«i'a  (latreia)  =  service,  worsli  ip.  ] 
xcessive  reverence  for  or  worship  of  a  place 

or  places  ;  adoration  of  a  place  or  spot. 


pl 
E 


f,  t.  [Or.  T<5»roc  (topos)  =  a  place, 
and  Ariyo*  (toflns)  =  a  word.]  The  art  or 
method  of  assisting  the  memory  by  associa- 


b&~il,  b6y  ;  pout,  JolU ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9htn,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-dan.  -tian  -  shan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -fioa  =  sbua.   -dons,  -Uous,  -sious  =  shus.    -bio,  -die,  ic,  -  Del.  dele 
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ting  tlie  ob'eots  to  he  nMiiembeiwI  with  some 
place,  the  parts  of  which  are  well  known. 

t£  -pOn'-A-mjf,  *.  [Or.  romx  («oj>os>  =  a  place, 
aiH  oimiiOL  (ottoma)  =  a  n.-mie.]  The  place- 
names  of  a  country  or  district;  a  register  of 
•IH-II  names. 

tfip  6  nj-in  ic  al,   a.      [Eng.   toponom(y)  ; 

-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  topouomy  or  place- 

Barnes. 
top    6  phone,  s     An  instrument  for  local- 

izing the  direction  of  sounds,  aa  in  a  fog  at 

sea. 

tip'  -per.  «.    [Eng.  top  !  -«••! 

1.  One  who  tops  or  excels  ;  anything  su- 
perior.   (Coll*/.) 

2.  An  equilateral,  single-cat  file,  or  float, 
used  by  comb-makers. 

3.  The  stump  of  a  smoked  cigar;  the  to- 
bacco which  is  left  in  the  bottom  of  a  pipe- 
bowl. 

•  top   pl9e,  *  tap-pi  ?e,  t».i.  or  fc     [TAPISH.] 
To  cover,  to  hide,  to  lie  aid. 

"  Like  a  ranger 
MAY  topi'ire  "here  he  like*." 

Lad*  .(/imony  (1659). 

top   ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Top,  s.] 

A.  A$  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Rising  aloft  ;  lofty,  eminent. 

"  Ridges  of  lofty  and  tap/ling  mountains.**—  Dtrham. 

2.  Eminent,  preeminent,  surpassing,  great, 
flourishing. 

"The  topping**'  shopkeepers  in  the  city."—  T. 
«m»u.-  Worto.il.  .-58. 

•  3.  Fine,  noble,  gallant. 

C.  As  substantive: 

X.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  The  act  of  one  who  tops  ;  the  act  of  cut- 
ting off  the  top. 
8.  A  branch,  &c.,  of  a  tree  cut  off. 

3.  The  act  of  reducing  to  an  exact  level  the 
points  of  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

4.  (PL):  That  which  conies  from  hemp  in 
tlie  process  of  hatchelling. 

IL  Ifavt.  :  Lifiing  one  end  of  a  yard  higher 
than  the  other  end. 

1  Tupping  <fr  lopping  :  A  term  used  to  ex- 
press the  right  to  i-iu  the  tops  of  trees  and 
fop  Hie  lower  brandies,  gtanted  under  certain 
conditions  in  some  forests. 

topping-lift,  s. 

Kaut  :  A  tackle  for  raising  the  outer  end 
Of  a  gaff  or  boom. 

T  Davit  toppiiig-llfl. 

Mint.  :  A  rojie  made  fast  to  the  outer  end 
of  a  davit,  and  rove  through  a  block  made  fast 
to  a  vessel's  mast  aloft,  with  a  tackle  attached. 
It  assists  in  keeping  tlie  anchor  clear  of  the 
rail  when  bringing  it  on  board  to  be  stowed 
on  deck. 

•  top  ping  ly,  *  top  ping-lie,  adv.  &  a. 
lEng.  topping  ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

L  Splendidly,  nobly. 

"I  mean  to  marry  her  trippingly."—  Janii  :  Don 
.  pL  ii..  bk.  u.  .  eh.  xvfii. 


2.  Proudly,  disdainfully. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Eminent,  great,  gay,  showy. 

"  These  top/iinolie  guests  be  ill  mini  tar  but  teu." 
Tuner  :  Batbandry  ;  AprU. 

tdp'  pie,  r.t.  &  t.     [Eng.  top  ;  dimin.  suff.  -U.] 
A.  Intrant.  :  To  fall  over  or  forward,  as 
from  a  height  or  top;  to  pitch  or  tumble 
down.    (Usually  followed  by  over.) 

"  Here  they  burrow  and  mine  until  tbe  talleat 
hon*  •  In  tbe  town  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  tn/>pU 
•Mr  ur  to  iub.ide.~-  Unity  Telryraph,  March  s,  1887. 

*  B.  Trmt.  :  To  throw  down  or  over  ;  to 
overturn. 

"  Be  toppled  crag*  from  the  precipice, 
And  whatsoe'er  ww  built  i.y  day 
In  tbe  iiigbt  was  swept  away." 

Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  T. 

tip'-pllng,  o.    [Eng.  toppl(e);  -ing.}    Falling 
inrward  ;  ready  to  full. 

"And  tnpfiinj  trees  that  twine  their  root*  with  stone 
lu  perpendicular  places." 

Ryron  :  Beat™  t  Earth,  i.  t. 

•tiSp'-right  (gh  silent),    o.     [Eng.  top,  and 
right.\    Erect,  topmost. 

"  Hi*  tnpright  crest  from  crown  downe  hattred  falles." 
J'huer:  Virgil  ;  AneUiz. 

•  td'p-side-tfir'-vy',  adv.     [See  def.]     The 
same  as  TOPSYTURVY  (q.v.). 


"to'p'-sl-turn,  v.t.  [TOPSYTURVY.]  To  up- 
bct,  to  overtnriiw. 

"By  his  travail  tnpiiturnrtlt  them." 

Sylvotter:  The  Vocation  T«. 

tops  -man,  s.    [Eng.  top,  aud  man.] 

1.  A  topman  (q.v.). 

2.  A  chief  or  head  cattle-drover. 

•  t6'p-s$f-tur'-vl-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  topsyturvy  ; 
•ly.\  In  an  inverted  or  reversed  state  ;  upside 
down. 

"  Has  done  some  clever  things  In  his  time,  can  sing 
a  giHHl  sung,  and  mulit  well  <«  employed  fur  Faust 
Yiewed  topt!/turmli/."—tMUv  Teltyrajxt,  Feb.  5,  l»So. 


to'p-sy-tur'-vy,  *  top-sie-tur-vie,  adv. 
[A  word  variously  explained.  Trench  considers 
it  a  corruption  of  topslile  the  oilier  way,  as 
in  Setirch:  Light  o.f  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  xxiii.,  "  His  words  are  to  l>e  turned  topsule 
t'other  way  to  understand  them."  Fit/edward 
Hall  prefers  tap  set  turned  :  and  Skeat  top  side 
turfy  —  i.e.,  the  top  side  set  on  the  turf  or 
ground.  Others  take  it  as  top  side  turf-way. 
which  has  the  same  meaning.]  In  an  inverted 
position  ;  upside  down  ;  with  the.  bottom  up- 
wards and  top  or  head  downwards. 

"It  is  truth  loniitttrvn,  entirely  logical  and  absurd." 
—Thackeray  :  Knyl'uh  Huin.ur,s;i,  lee  t.  i. 

•tSp-sy-tur'-vy^  v.t.  &  i.  [TOPSYTURVY, 
adv.) 

A.  Trans.  :  To  turn  upside  down  ;  to  upset, 
to  bewilder. 

"My  pour  mind  is  all  topsyturvied."—  Richardson  : 
Pnmelii,  ii.  <a 

B.  Iiitrans.:   To  turn    upside   down;   to 
invert  one's  position. 

"  In  the  toptjiturteying  course  of  time,"—  Southty  : 
Doctor,  cb.  xxxix. 

•to'pnsy-tur'-vy-ddm.s.  [Eng.  topsyturvy; 
-lUnii.]  A  slate  of  tilings  in  which  everything 
is  turned  upside  down  or  reversed. 

"The  view  uf  cynical  tnptyttirtgdnm  which  has  been 
so  lung  worked  with  success  at  length  »h»ws  signs  of 
exhaustion.  '-Alheuaum,  March  21,  1886,  p.  384. 

*to"p-s^-tur-vy-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng. 
toj>*yturv!ify  ;  -cation.]  An  upsetting  ;  a  turn- 
ing topsyturvy. 

••  A  regular  toitt'iturvnf  ration  of  morality."—  Thacke- 
ray: Pai  a  Sketch-book  ;  JJtul.  Sand. 

*  t6p-s£-tur  -vy-fy,  *  tSp-sy-tur'-vi-fy, 

v.t.    [Eng.  topsyturvy;  -Jy.]    To  turn  upside 
down. 

"  Vivisection  is  topsyturtyjlfd  in  a  manner  far  from 
pleaxing  to  humanity."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26, 
1885,  p.  X 

toque  (qne  as  k),  toquet,  s.    [Fr.=  a  cap  ; 

Sp.  toca  ;  Ital.  tocca  ;  Armor.  t6k  ;  Wei.  toe  = 
a  hat  or  bonnet.] 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  A  kind  of  bonnet  or  head-dress. 

"The  policemen  on  duty,  protected  so  far  as  their 
heads  were  concerned  by  solar  toguet."—  Daily  Nem, 
July  16.  is  '1. 

2.  A  small  nominal  money  of  account  used 
in  trading  on  some  parts  of  the  west  coast  of 
Africa;  forty  cowries  make  one  toque,  and 
five  toques  one  hen  or  galinha.     (Simnwnds.) 

IL  Zool.  :  The  genus  Macacus. 

tor,  <.  [Wei.  =  a  bulge,  a  hill.]  A  high  pointed 
rock  or  hill.  »It  occurs  frequently  in  place- 
names  in  the  south-west  of  England,  and 
especially  in  Devonshire,  as  Glastonbury  Tor, 
Torbay,  Torquay,  &c. 

"  Here  an  no  tort,  no  coombes,  hardly  a  grove,  and 
no  quaint  or  sodden  contrasts  ill  Colouring."—  Field, 
Dec.  as,  188&. 

tor  ah,  toV-a,  thor'-ah  (th  as  t),  *. 
[Heb.  rrTFl  (toruh)  =  a  law,  from  rrv  (yarah) 
—  to  point  out.] 

Hebrew  Literature:  A  law  ;  a  definite  com- 
mandment laid  down  by  any  recognised  autho- 
rity. When  used  with  the  definite  article, 
the  word  refers  specifically  to  the  written  or 
Mosaic  law,  and  often  to  the  Teu  Command- 
ments. 

tor  -ban-ite,  «.  [After  Torhane  Hill,  near 
Bathgate,  Scotland,  where  found  ;  sulf.  -Ue 
(Afin.).] 

tfin.  :  A  name  given  to  a  substance  formerly 
largely  used  as  a  source  of  supply  for  paraffin, 
4c.,  which  it  yielded  by  destructive  distilla- 
tion. Resembles  a  bituminous  shale,  but 
various  analyses  show  that  it  has  a  tolerably 
uniform  composition,  the  mean  of  five  analyses 
yielding:  carbon,  81'I5;  hydrogen,  11'48  ; 
oxygen,  about  6'0;  nitrogen,  1  '37  =  100.  Ex- 
cluding the  nitrogen,  the  formula  becomes 


very  nearly  CjoHogOg.ns,  which  requires  car* 
bou,  82-19  ;  hydrogen,  11-64  ;  oxygen,  6'17. 

tor'-ber-ite,  s.    [TORKERNITE.) 

tor'-bern-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Torber  (Lat. 
Torbernus)  Bsrgmaun,  the  chemist;  suff.  -itt 

Min.  :  The  same  as  URANITE  (q.v.). 
tore,  ».    [See  def.]   The  same  as  TORQUE  (q.v.). 

"  Two  Interesting  papers  '  On  the  Tore  of  the  Celts, 
by  Dr. Samuel  Birth,  will  be  found  in  the  Aivh:e..log- 
ic.J  Journal  (ii.  »>8.  Hi.  2;)."— Kuans ;  Am,ent  Uronu 
<tj  Ureat  tiritain,  p.  875. 

torje,  s.    [TORCH.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  WREATH  (q.v.). 

tor9h,  *  torche,  ».  [Fr.  torche,  from  Low 
Lfit.  tortia,  tortlca  =  a  torch,  from  Lat.  tr.rtus, 
pa.  par.  of  torquto  =  to  twist,  because,  mude  of 
a  twisted  roll  of  tow  or  the  like.  J 

1.  Ord.  L<tng. :  A  light  to  be  carried  in  the 
hand,  made  of  some  combustible  siib.-tance, 
as  resinous   wood,   twisted  flax,   hemp,  &c., 
soiiked  with  tallow  or  other  inflammable  sub- 
stance ;  a  large  candle  ;  a  flambeau.    Torches 
for  military  purposes  are  made  of  a  number 
of  strands  of  twine,  slightly  twisted,  or  of 
old  rope,  covered  with  a  composition  to  fiive 
light,  consisting  of  tallow,  wax,  and  rosin,  or 
equivalent  ingredients. 

"  We  then  had  the  town  open  before  us.  and  pre- 
sently saw  lighted  torrhri.  or  candles,  all  tl.e  tnwn 
over  ;  whereas  befure  the  gnu  was  hred  there  was  but 
one  light. "—iMmpter:  l'.,.,/a.7ai  (>ui.  1684). 

2.  Hot.  (PL):  Verbascum  Thapsus.   So  named 
because,  according  to  Parkinson  ami  Coles, 
quoted   by   Prior,  tlie  stalks  were  formerly 
dipl«d  in  suet  to  burn  at  funerals,  and  else- 
where.   According  to  Lyte,  quoted  by  lintten 
&  Holland,  because  the  plant  wilh  its  yellow 
flowers  resembles  a  wax  taper. 

torch  -  bearer,  s.  One  who  attends 
another  with  a  torch ;  one  who  carries  • 
torch. 

"  To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  tnrc!>-t>earer, 
And  light  thee  un  tuy  way  to  Mantua.'1 

Hh*k<n/j. :  Kumeo  *  Juliet  ill.  8. 

torch-dance,  s.  A  dance  in  which  each 
performer  carries  a  torch, 

torch-light,  s.  ka. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  light  of  a  torch  or  of 
torches. 

"It  is  of  a  mellow  colour,  and  has  great  force  and 
brilliancy:  it  is  illuminated  by  lordiJiyht'—Ktii- 
in.ius:  A  Journey  to  f  'landers  t  Holland. 

B.  As  aflj. :  Done  or  performed  by  the  light 
of  torches :  as,  a  lurch-light  procession. 

torch-race,  s.  A  kind  of  race  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  at  cert.-iin  festivals,  in  which 
the  runners  carried  lighted  torches,  which 
were  passed  from  one  to  another  in  a  manner 
not  now  well  understood. 

*  torch-staff,  *.  The  staff  of  a  torch,  by 
which  it  is  carried. 

"  The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks. 
With  torch-ttavet  in  their  hand." 

Shakes?. :  Benry  I'.,  IT.  1 

torch-thistle,  s. 

Bat. :  The  Cactaeean  genus  Cerens.  So 
named  because  the  species  are  used  by  the 
Indians  for  torches. 

torch-wood,  $. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Resinous  wood  fit  for  mak- 
ing torches. 

"High  mountain  countries,  windy,  and  covered 
with  smiw,  liear  ordinarily  trees  that  yield  tiirrh-teivd 
and  pitch.  a»  pines,  cone-trees,  aud  such  like.'—/1. 
Hot/ami:  I'lutarch.  p.  562. 

2.  Hot. :  The  genus  Cereus,  spec.  C.  heptago- 

HUS.      [TORCH-THISTLE.] 

tor£h,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Plaster. :  To  point  the  inside  joints  of  slating 
laid  on  lath  with  hair  and  lime. 

•  tor9h'-er,  «.     [Eng.    torch,  s. ;  -er.J     One 

who  gives  light. 

"  Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Tneir  fiery  tardier  his  diurnal  rinn." 

.••/.  /.'.-•  ,.yi.  -  All's   IVell.  IL  L 

t  torch'-fire,  «.  [Eng.  torch,  s.,  and  ire.] 
The  light  of  torches. 

"A  balcony  lay  hlack  beneath,  until 
Out,  amid  a  push  of  tnrviifi.-r.  grey-haired  men 
Came  on  it.  aud  harangued  tlie  jwonle. ' 

Browning:  Sordello,  UL 

*  torqh'-less,  a.    [Eng.  torch,  a. ;  -less.]    With- 
out d  torch  ;  not  lighted  ;  dark. 

••  It  is  re«olved-they  march-consenting  Nk-ht 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  lorrhleu  flight.' 


fite,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  Call,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot, 
OT.  wore,  wol£  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car.  rale,  tall;  try,  Syrian.    *e,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qa  =  kty. 


torcular — torosity 
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tor'-cij-lar,  t.    [  Lat.  ,  from  to  rqueo  =  to  twist.  ] 

Surg.  :  A  tourniquet  (q.v.). 

torcular  Herophili,  5. 

Anat.  :  The  common  point  to  which  the 
sinuses  contained  in  the  several  processes  or 
folds  of  the  dura  mater  converge.  (Quain.) 

tor-dy'-li-ftm,  s.      [Mod.   Lat,  from  Lat. 

tordi/lion,  torilyliiii  ;  Gr.  Topo'iiAioy  (tonlulion), 
npSv.\ov  (tordulon)  =  hartwort.    (See  def.)] 

Hot.  :  Hartwort  ;  a  genus  of  Peucedanidae. 
Umbels  compound  ;  lira<-ts  and  bracteoles 
linear,  or  none  ;  petals  incurved  at  the  tip  ; 
car)"ds  with  three  dorsal  ami  two  distant 
marginal  ril'S.  all  indistinct,  with  one  or  three 
Tittie  in  their  interstices.  Known  species 
twelve,  from  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  One  is  British,  Tordylinm  maximum. 
It  has  a  hispid  stem,  and  pinnate  leaves,  with 
one  to  three  pairs  of  pinnatitid  leaflets,  ami 
small  umbels  of  white  or  pink  subsessile 
flowers. 

tore,  pret.  ofv.    [TEAR,  v.] 

U  It  is  used  rarely  as  a  pa.  par. 

-  Yet  wu  lil>  helmet  hacked  and  hewed. 
Ill*  actuii  pierced  aud  t'ire." 

Scvtt  :  EM  of  St.  John. 

tore  (1),  «.  [Etyra.  doubtful.)  The  dead  grass 
that  remains  on  mowing  land  in  winter  aud 
spring. 

"  Proportion  according  to  rowen  or  ttrt  upon  tbe 
grouud.  —  Mortimer  :  Huibandry. 

tore  (2),  s.    [TOBUS.] 

tor-S-a-dor",  tor-re'-a-dor',  *.  [Sp.,  from 
toro  (Ut.  taurus)  =  n  bull.)  A  bull-lighter, 
especially  one  who  lights  on  horseliauk. 


[Xamed  after  Olaf  Toren,  a 
Swedish  clergyman,  who  discovered  Torenia 
atiatica  in  China.] 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  Lindernie*.  Heibs  with 
opposite  leaves  and  racemes  of  personate 
flowers,  purple,  lilac,  pale  hli.2,  orwhite.  From 
India,  tropical  Australia,  and  South  America. 
The  juice  of  t  ,e  leaves  of  Torenia  asitttica  is 
considered  on  the  Malabar  coast  to  be  a  cure 
for  gonorrhoea. 

•  to  rette,  to  rete,  ».  [Pr.  touret  =  a  drill.l 
A  rin>:,  su>  h  as  those  by  which  a  hawk's  lime 
or  lea<li  was  fastened  to  the  jesses,  or  such  as 
are  affixed  to  dogs'  collars. 


1-pTiy,  *.     [Or. 

(toreiinui),'  gemt.  npcvp*r«f  (loren,natos)  = 
work  in  relief,  and  -yia^w  (grapho)  —  to  write.) 
A  description  of  ancient  sculptures  and  basso- 
relievos. 

t6  reu  ma  toT-6  gy,  ».  [Gr.  roptvua  (to- 
reunm)  jjeiiit.  Top«u/*a7oc  (toretiniatos)  —  work 
in  relief,  and  Aoy,,?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.)  The 
science  or  art  of  sculpture  ;  a  treatise  on 
sculpture. 

td-reu  tic,  o.  [Or.  mptvrneot  (tor»utikos)  = 
pert-lining  to  works  in  rel'ef;  TOP«UTT)C  (to- 
reuti-t)  —  one  who  works  in  relief,  an  em- 
bosser ;  ropc'vu  (tnr'.uo)  =  to  work  iu  relief,  to 
emiMM-v  |  Pertaining  to  carved  or  sculptured 
work.  Applied  in  its  w'ulest  sense  to  articles 
formed  in  any  style  or  in  any  material, 
modelled,  carved,  or  cast,  but  sometimes 
restricted  to  metallic  carvings  or  castings  in 
basso-relievo. 

"  No  technical  development  has  been  more  ei- 
trai'i  Inur)  In  -cotland  than  that  of  the  (oreufic  art." 
—Atkrnteum.  July  l».  1884.  u.  88. 

tor  fa  -96  ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Eng. 
turf;  Lat.  Hull',  -aceoia.  ]  Growing  in  bogs  or 
mosses.  (Said  of  plants.) 

tor  -gant,  o.    [TAROAST.] 

tOr'-g6oh  (ch  tfuttural),  *.  [Wei.  =  red  belly : 
tor  -  l«lly.  and  cotA  =  red.)  [CiiAit  (1),  «.] 

Ichthy. :  K"':no  peritil,  a  trout  from  the 
lakes  of  Not  th  Wales. 

•tbr-l-fy,  r.t.  [Eng.  tnru ;  •#/.]  To  make  a 
Tory  of;  to  convert  to  Conservatism. 

"  He  Is  Liberalizing  them  initeiul  of  their  Torlfuinj 
hlln.--.Sir  0.  f.  Ltieit :  Lettrrl.  p.  Mt. 

tdr'-I-lto,  f.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
Or.  Toptiicu  (toreuS)  =  to  emboss ;  from  the 
appearance  of  the  fi  nit  (Sir  J.  E.  Smith,)] 

Bot. :  Hwlge-ittrslev.  Formerly  a  genus  of 
CaucalinidH-,  now  reduced  to  a  siib-gptiim  of 
Caucalis  (q.v.).  The  fniit  is  covered  Ijetween 
tlie  primary  ridges  witu  spreading  or  ad- 
pressed  hi  istles. 


tor  ment,  •  tour  ment,  *  tur  ment,  *. 
[O.  Fr.  torment  (Fr.  luurment),  from  Lat. 
tormentum  =  an  instrument  for  hurling  stones, 
an  instrument  of  torture,  torture.  From  tlie 
same  root  as  tirtitre  (<|.v.).J 

*  1.  An  engine  of  war,  used  to  hurl  stones 
or  dart*. 

"  All  tormmtt  of  war,  which  we  call  engines,  were 
first  invented  by  Iciugv  or  govemuuro  ui  post*."— 
EtHut :  Uuaernour. 

*  2.  A  tempest. 

"Into  the  «e  of  Spayn  wer  drjrueu  In  a  torment 
Aiuoii*  the  Sarazius."  K.  Bruntte.  p.  148. 

3.  Extreme  pain  or  anguish  ;  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  misery  either  of  Ixxly  or  mind  ;  torture. 

"  In  which  hia  torment  often  was  «o  great. 
That,  like  a  lyou,  be  would  cry  aud  rore." 

Spetaer  :  F.  «  .  I.  x.  28. 

4.  That  which  causes  pain,   vexation,    or 
misery. 


tor  ment  ,  *  tour-mcnt,  *  tur-ment,  v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  tormenttr  (Fr.  tourmenter).~\ 

1.  To  put  to  extreme  pain  or  anguish  ;  to 
inflict  excruciating  pain  on,  either  of  body  or 
mind  ;  to  torture. 


*  2.  To  pain,  to  afflict     (Matt.  viii.  6.) 

3.  To  vex,  to  tease,  to  harass,  to  plague. 
(Colloq.) 

"  Perpetually  tormented  with  this  thought" 

By  nm  :  The  Pond. 

*  4.  To  put  into  a  state  of  great  agitation. 

"  Then  aonrius  ou  m.-iln  wine. 
Tormented  all  the  air.  Hilton  :  1'.  L.,  vt  244. 

tor-mSnt'-er,  ».  [Eng.  tnrment,  v.;  -«r.) 
One  who  or  that  which  torments  ;  a  tormentor. 

*  tor'-ment-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  torment  ;  -ful(l).] 
Causing  torment  ;  tormenting. 

••  3et  us  at  liberty  f  ro  ,i  all  other  torment/ul  fears." 
—  WiMnt:  Natural  /teiigton.  bk.  L.  cb.  xv. 

tor'-mSn-tn,  s.    [TORMENTILLA.] 

Bnt.  :  Potentilla  TormetUUla,  formerly  Tor- 
mentilla  nfflcina/is.  The  stem  is  slender,  the 
leaves  three-foliolate,  more  rarely  five-folio- 
late  ;  the  petals  nsu-illy  four  in  place  of  the 
normal  five  of  other  Potentillas.  Abundant  on 
the  heaths  and  copses  of  England,  Dowering 
from  June  to  September".  'Die  roolstock, 
which  is  very  astringent,  is  used  for  tanning. 

t  tar'-mSn-tfl-la,  «.  [Lat.  tormentum  — 
pain,  from  the  sunp-ised  elHcacy  of  the  tor- 
niuntil  in  curing  toothache  and  diseases  of  the 
bowels.) 

lint.  :  A  genus  of  Potentillidae,  now  merged 
in  Potentilla.  ror»t"»Ui//aq#ieinaZ!'!(nndr<7>t<in* 
are  now  Potetitilla,  Tormeniilla  and  reptans. 

tor-m2nt'-IAg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TORMENT,  •».] 


'J-iy,  a>iv.  [Enf;.  tormenting; 
•I'/.]  In  a  toniii  ntiiip  manner;  so  as  to 
torment  ;  in  a  manner  tending  to  cause 
anguish  or  torture, 

"  He  bouust  atid  bet  liis  bed  tarmen'imfy.'1 

Gatcoljne:  l>an  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

*  tor  ment  isc,  *  tur  ment-ise,  s.    [TOR- 
MENT, v.  1    Torment,  torture. 

"  Rather  than  ban  another  turmtntine.' 

Oiancer:  C.  T.,  14,309. 

tor-m8nf  -or,    *  tor-ment-our.     *  tur- 

mont-our,  s.    [Eng.  torment;  -or.] 

L  Ordinary  TMiiytiarjf  : 

I.  One  who  or  that  which  torments  ;  one 
who  or  that  which  causes  nnguish  or  misery. 

"  Perpetual  lnrm*ntnrt  of  themselves  with  un- 
Decenary  fears."—  B  •.  Tautor:  term-mi,  vol.  L.  ser.  ». 

*  2.  One  who  inflicts  penal  tortures  ;  an 
executioner. 

"  His  lord  .  .  .  delivered  him  to  the  tormenttrt, 
till  h«  should  |*y  all."—  i/.irv-w  xviii.  S4. 

3.  A  large  iron  flesh-fork,  used  by  cooks  at 
sea. 

IL  ATrlc.  :  A  h<-avy  hnrrow  with  cutting 
teeth,  used  in  English  husbandry  for  breaking 
down  stiff  clods,  or  tearing  up  the  surface- 
turf.  It  resembles  »  harrow,  but  run*  on 
wheels,  and  each  tine  is  a  hoe  or  rut  ting-share. 

•  tor  m«3nt  rcss,   *  tor  ment  rcsse.    *. 

[Eng.tonnoU  ;  -ress.]    A  female  who  torments. 
"  TheKourgeand  tirmentrt'f  of  elorie  aud  honour." 
-P.  Holland:  fltiri*.  IJK.  xxriii..  ch.  fr. 

•tor"  m«3nt-rj^,  •  tour  mont-rlo,  ».  [Eng. 
tormtiit  ;  -rii.\     A  torment,  a  torture. 


tor -min-a,  s.  pL    [Lat.] 

Pothol. :  Severe  griping  pains  in  the  sto- 
mach, particularly  iu  dysentery  and  kindred 
aB'ectious. 

*  tor -mln-otis,  a.      [TORMINA.]     Buffering 
from  or  artectud  with  turmma  ;  chaructemed 
by  tormina ;  griping. 

torn,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [TEAR,  t>.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  tlie  verb). 

2.  Bot. :   Irregularly  divided   by  deep   in- 
cisions. 

tor-na  -do,  ».  [Sp.  tornada  =  a  return,  from 
tornar  =  to  return  ;  Lat.  torno  =  tx.  turn 
(q.v.),  with  reference  to  the  rotatory  character 
of  the  storm.] 

Meteor. :  A  whirlwind  or  rotating  storm  of 
extreme  violence,  usually  coming  on  suddenly, 
extending  over  a  width  of  a  lew  hundred  yards 
orlebs,  uud  travelling  rapidly, sot). at  il  remains 
but  a  brief  time  over  any  locality,  but  fright- 
fully destructive  iu  its  efiects.  Il  appears  to  be 
a  secondary  result  of  a  cyclone,  but  is  fai  more 
violent  than  Ihe  latter  within  its  limited  area. 
It  is  generally  ac.  omjianicd  by  rain  aud  light- 
ning. Tornados  occur  in  many  countries,  but 
are  most  frequent  in  the  region  west  of  the 
upper  Mississippi,  where  large  trees  are  up- 
rooted or  twisted  off,  towns  occasionally 
obliterated,  and  many  lives  destroyed  within 
a  minute  of  time.  Water-spouts,  sand-whirls, 
Ac.,  are  of  the  same  character 

tor-na-tel -la,  *.     [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  tornus  =  a  turner's  wheel,  a 
lathe.] 

ZooZ.  (t  Palceont. :  The  type-genus 
of  Tornatcllidw  (q.v.).  Shell  solid, 
ovate,  with  a  conical,  many  - 
whorled  spire ;  aperture  long,  nar 
row,  rounded  in  front;  outer  lip 
sharp;  columella  with  a  strong, 
tortuous  fold  ;  operculmu  horny, 
elliptical,  lamellar.  Recent  spe- 
cies sixteen,  widely  distributed  in 
deep  water.  Fossil,  seventy,  from 
the  Trias  onward.  Used  also  of  any  individual 
of  the  genus. 

tor  na-tel  -H-d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  torno- 
M(to);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -Idas.] 

Zool.  <t  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Tectibran- 
chiata  (q.v.).  Shell  external,  solid,  spiiai  or 
convoluted;  sub-cylindrical;  aperture  long 
and  narrow  ;  columella  plaited  ;  sometimes 
open  ulat.'d.  Animal  with  a  flattened,  disc- 
like  head,  and  br»ad,  obtuse  tentacles;  foot 
ample,  with  lateral  and  o|terculiger»us  lubes. 
The  shells  of  this  family  are  chielty  extinct; 
they  commence  in  the  Coal-measures  and  at- 
tain their  maximum  in  the  Chalk. 

tor-na-tcl-H'-na,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Mod. 
Lat.  tornatelUi((\.\.).] 

Znnl. :  A  genus  of  Helicidse,  with  twenty 
species,  from  Culia,  South  America,  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  New  Zealand.  Shell  im- 
pcrforate,  ovate,  or  elongated,  with  a  semi- 
fumr  ftp-rture,  n  twisted  and  truncated  colu- 
im-ll-i,  and  a  one-pi. tiled  inner  lip.  (Wood- 
ward.) 

tor-na-ti'-na,  *.    [TORNATELLA.] 

Zool.  <t  PaUeont. :  A  genus  of  Tornatellidse 
(q.v.).  Shell  Cylindrical  or  fusiform,  Rjiire 
cons|iicnous,  suture  channelled,  colunii'lla 
plailed.  Animal  will)  broad  head,  rounded 
in  front,  with  triangular  tentacular  lobes, 
eyes  at  their  Imse  ;  foot  truncated  in  front. 
Twenty-four  recent  species,  widely  distributed 
on  sandy  bottoms,  ran^in^  to  thirty  live 
fathoms.  Thirteen  fossil  species,  from  the 
Tertiary. 

*  torne,  v.t.  or  i.    [Tuns,  ».] 

"  tor  ne-a-ment,  s.    [TOI-IISAMEVT.] 

t  tor-nSg'-ra-phy,  *.  [Er.g.  &c.,  tornado, 
and  Ur.  ypa<t>>)  (grafhS)  =  a  description,  A 
delineation.)  A  description  of  tornadoes. 

tbr'-dse,  tbr'-otis,  a.  [Lat.  torosus,  from 
form  —  a  round  swelling  place,  a  protuber- 
ance.] 

1.  Anat.  A  Znol. :  Swelling  into  knobs,  as 
the  veins  and  muscles. 

2.  Bit. :   Uneven,  alternately  elevated  and 
depressed. 

*  tbr-6«'-I-ty,  i.    [Eng.  torot(t);  -ifv-1     Tin 
quality  or  state  of  liciug  toroM  »r  torous. 


u,    o>;  pout,  jtftrl;  oat,  90!!,  ohortu,  5hln,  bench:  90,  tern;  thin,  thia;  Bin,  af ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,   ph  =  t 
-dan,  -tian  =  aban.   -tlon,  -slon  =  «htla ;  -fion,  -§ion  =  zban.   -cious. -tious, -sious  -  aluis.   -tole,  -die.  &c.  =  bf  1,  del. 
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torpedinidse  -  torpify 


tor  pe  din  -f  dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  torpedo, 
geuit.   torpedin(ii)  ;   Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf. 


1.  fchthy.  :    Electric   Rays  ;    a   family   of 
Bati'iilei,     with     six    genera,    chiefly     from 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.     The  trunk  is 
a  broad,  smooth  disc  ;  tail  with  a  longitudinal 
fold  on  each  side  ;  a  rayed  dorsal  generally, 
and  a  caudal  tin  always,   present  ;  anterior 
nasal   valves  confluent  into  a  quadrangular 
lobe;  an  electric  organ  composed  of  vertical 
hexagonal  prisms  between  the  pectoral  Una 
ami  the  head. 

2.  Palteont.  :  A  large  fish  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  a  Torpedo  has  been  found  in  the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca  ;  and  Cyelobatis,  from 
tlie  upper  cretaceous  limestone  of  Lebanon, 
is  probably  another  extinct  representative  of 
this  family. 

•  tor-pe  -din-ous,  a.  [Lat.  torpedo,  genit 
torpetlinis  —  a  torpedo  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing  to  the  torpedoes  ;  resembling  a  torpedo  ; 
exerting  a  numbing  influence. 

tor  pe  -do,  s.  [Lat.,  from  torpeo  =  to  be 
numb  or  torpid  q.v.).] 

1.  Ichthyology  : 

(1)  The  type-genus  of  Torpedinidse  (q.v.), 
with  the  characters  of  the  family.     There  are 
six  species  distributed  over  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  oceans  ;  three  of  these  occur  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  two,  Torpedo  marmorata 
and  T.  hebetans,  are  sometimes  found  on  the 
British  coast.    The  electric  organs  consist  of 
many  perpendicular  prisms,  mostly  hexagonal, 
the   whole    forming   a  kidney-shaped  mass. 
Each  column  in  the  living  tish  appears  like  a 
clear  trembling  jelly.     Hunter  counted  470  of 
these  columns  in  a  spechnen  of  T.  marmorata, 
and  says  that  the  partitions  between  them  are 
full  of  arte- 

ries, which 

bring  the 

blood  di- 

rect from 

the  gills. 

These  or- 

gans con- 

vert ner- 

vous energy 

into  electri- 

city.   Each 

organ  re- 

ceives   one 

branch  of 

the  trigemi- 

nal  and  four 

branches  of 

the  vagus, 

the  former  and  the  three  anterior  branches  of 

the  latter  being  each  as  thick  as  the  spinal  cord. 

The  fish  gives  the  electric  shock  voluntarily, 

to  stun  or  kill  its  prey  or  in  self-defence  ;  but 

to  receive  the  shock  the  object  must  complete 

the  circuit  by  communicating  with  the  fish  at 

two  distinct  points,  either  directly  or  through 

the  medium  of  some  conducting  body.    The 

force  of  the  discharge  varies  with  the  size  and 

vigour  of  the  fish  ;   large  and  healthy  speci- 

mens can  inflict  severe  shocks  sufficient  to 

disable  a  man.     The  electric  currents  gene- 

rated in  these  fish  possess  all  the  other  known 

powers  of  electricity  :  they  render  the  needle 

magnetic,  decompose  chemical  compounds, 

and  emit  sparks. 

(2)  The  common  name  of  any  individual  of 
the  genus.    One  of  the  best  kuoxvu  species  is 
Torpelo  marmorata.    (See  illustration.)    It  is 
dark  brown  in  colour,  lighter  round  the  eyes. 
Specimens  have  been  taken  weighing  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  but  they  usually  average  about 
half  that  weight,  with  the  disc  about  thirty 
inches  broad.     T.  hebetans,  more  rarely  met 
with,  is  dark  chocolate-brown  above,  white 
beneath.     Torpedo  occidentals  is  a  well-known 
American  species. 

"  Torpedot  deliver  their  op'um  at  a  distance,  and 
stupefy  beyond  themselves."  —  Urottme  :  Vulgar 
Xrroun.  bk.  iii..  ch.  vii. 

2.  Ordn.  :  A  vessel  or  engine  charged  with 
an  explosive  which  is  fired  by  contact,  by  con- 
cussion, or   by  electricity.      Torpedoes  are 
divided  into— 

(1)  A'out  :  These  may  be  sub-divided  into 
five  classes  :  (a)  drifting,  (ft)  anchored,  (c) 
boom,  (<i)  locomotive,  (e)  manreuvred. 

(o)  The  drifting  preceded  the  boom  and  man- 
oeuvred, and  was  adapted  for  circumstance* 
and  positions  where  it  might  be  allowed  to 
drift  with  the  stream  or  tide  against  a  vessel 
in  a  rive.-  01  channel  or  lying  at  anchor. 
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(b)  The  anchored  torpedo  is,  in  fact,  the  sub- 
marine mine,  and  is  a  caisson  charged  with 
gun|>owder,  gun-cotton,  or  dynamite,  that  may 
be  exploded  either  by  concussion  or  by  elec- 
tricity    Anchored  torpedoes  are  firmly  at- 
tached to  submerged  structures,  or  to  a  cable 
or  swaying  boom  which  allows  them  some 
lateral  play. 

(c)  The  boom  or  spar  torpedo  is  a  mine 
affixed  to  a  boom  which  projects  from  the 
bows  of  a  snufll  swift  vessel.     It  is  depressed 
ami  exploded  when  in  contact  with  the  vessel 
which  it  is  sought  to  destroy.     It  is  of  sheet- 
rnppcr  with  brazod  joints,  and  has  a  sensitive 
primer,  with  a  cylimlro-conical  head  commu- 
nicating with  the  magazine.    The  head  is  in 
contact  with  and  protected  from  the  water  by 
a  thin  hemispherical  cap  of  soft,  well-annealed 
copper.    The  charge  is  usually  tired  by  con- 
tact, but  sometimes  by  electricity. 

(d)  Tl  e  locomotive  torpedo  is  adapted  to  be 
propelled  usually  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  its  course" and  depth  being  determined 
and  regulated  by  various  devices  to  bring  it 
into  contact  with  the  ship  against  which  it  is 

— ~1~T I 

FIQ.  I.     ELEVATION. 


FIG.  2.     SECTION. 
TORPEDO. 

A.  Er plosive  chamber.   B.  Compensating  water-tank*, 
c.  Coui pressed  air-chamber. 

directed.  Of  locomotive  torpedoes,  the  White- 
head,  or  fish  torpedo,  which  is  impelled  by 
means  of  compressed  air,  and  which  carries  a 
charge  of  gun-cotton  in  its  head,  is  the  best 
known  example.  Several  other  forma  of  tor- 
pedo have  been  invented. 

(e)  Manoeuvred  torpedo,  BO  called  because  its 
course  can  be  directed  from  a  ship  or  from  the 
shore.  The  Sims-Edison  torpedo  is  the  most 
effective  example  of  this  class.  It  is  propelled 
by  electricity,  and  is  steered  and  the  charge 
fired  by  the  same  ageut. 

•|f  Several  terms  used  in  practice  are  rather 
broadly  than  accurately  technical.  Such  are : 

Can  torpedo :  A  torpedo  in  a  metallic  cais- 
son. 

Lanyard  torpedo :  A  torpedo  discharged  by 
pulling  a  lanyard,  &c. 

Magnetic  torpedo:  A  torpedo  exploded  by 
electro-magnetism,  by  spark  or  wire,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  one  fired  by  clockwork,  &c. 

Submarine  torpedo:  A  torpedo  placed  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  a  subterranean  mine.  [(2).] 

(2)  Mil. :  A  subterranean  mine  or  counter- 
mine to  destroy  a  work,  a  storming  column, 
or  a  working  party.  In  this  sense  a  petard 
may  be  considered  as  a  torpedo.  Torpedoes 
for  land  defence  are  usually  shells  of  small 
calibre,  six  and  twelve- pounders,  provided 
with  a  percussion  or  friction  device  which 
causes  an  explosion  when  the  ground  over 
the  torpedo  is  stepped  on.  Sometimes  several 
are  laid  in  a  row,  and  a  piece  of  board  placed 
over  them  to  increase  the  chances  of  ex- 
plosion. 

torpedo-anchor,  «.  An  anchor  or  fas- 
tening to  hold  a  submarine  mine  to  its  selected 
bed.  A  serviceable  form  is  that  of  a  ship's 
anchor,  to  which  the  mine  is  attached  by  a 
chain  with  a  universal  joint. 

torpedo-boat,  ».  A  vessel  carrying  a 
torpedo,  and  either  exploding  it  against  the 
side  of  another  vessel  beneath  the  water-line, 
or  launching  it  against  the  enemy's  vessel 
from  a  point  wherever  it  may  be  trusted  to 
reach  its  destination  by  the  force  of  the  im- 
pulse, or  by  the  aid  of  a  motor  within  the 
body  of  the  weapon. 

torpedo-boom,  i. 

1.  A  spar  bearing  a  torpedo  on  its  upper 
end,  the  lower  end  swivelled  and  anchored  to 
the  bottom  of  the  channel.     The  boom  sways 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  is  difficult  to 
catch  by  any  fqrm  of  drag  or  grapple. 

2.  A  boom  or  spar,  supporting  a  torpedo  in 
front  of  the  bows  of  a  vessel. 

3.  A  spar,  of  wood  or  iron,  supporting  a 
steel  crinoline  designed  for  the  protection  of 
a  ship  against  torpedo  attack. 


torpedo-catcher, ». 

1.  A  forked  spar  or  boom  extending  under 
water,  ahead  of  a  vessel,  to  displace  or  ex- 
plode torpedoes. 

2.  A  swift  vessel,  designed  to  catch  and 
destroy  hostile  torpedo-boats. 

torpedo-drag,  s.  A  cable  bearing  prap- 
pling-liooks  to  ditch  torpedoes.  The  ends  of 
the  cable  are  generally  carried  in  boats,  which 
are  propelled  up  and  down  the  channel  some 
distance  apart.  Sometimes  the  drag-rope  il 
thrown  ahead  of  a  vessel  by  a  shell  from  a 
small  mortar,  and  is  drawn  in  by  the  windlass. 

torpedo-fuse,  s.  One  adapted  for  tor- 
pedo service,  and  classed  as  either  percussion, 
friction,  chemical,  or  electric. 

torpedo-net,  s.  A  movable  crinoline  of 
iron  or  steel,  designed  for  the  protection  of  a 
ship  against  torpedo  attack. 

torpedo-raft,  s.  A  raft  pushed  ahead 
of  a  vessel,  with  hooks  or  grapples  under- 
neath, to  clear  the  channel  of  torpedoes.  The 
raft  sometimes  carries  its  own  torpedo  in 
front,  to  blow  up  obstructions  or  hostile 
shipping. 

torpedo-ram,  s.  A  war- vessel  which  is 
provided  with  a  ram  and  with  tubes  for  the 
discharge  of  torpedoes. 

tor-pe'-dd-!st,  s.     [Eng.  torpedo;  -ist.]    A 
naval  officer  appointed  to  torpedo  service. 

"  Captain  Loug  and  the  other  torpedouti."—QI<At, 
June  11,  1S8T. 

*  tor'-pent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  torpens,  pr.  par.  of 
torpeo  =  to  be  numb.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  no  motion  or  activity; 
incapable    of    motion ;     numb,     benumbed, 
torpid. 

"  Let  the  earth  be  still  and  stupid  ;— anon  an  uni- 
versal suul  flow  into  this  lorpent  tunas."— More :  Sungt, 
tc..  Notes  (ed.  1647),  p.  342. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  medicine  that  diminishes  the 
exertion  of  the  irritative  motions. 

•  tor-pes'-genge,   s.      [TcmpEsrENT.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  torpescent ;  a  be- 
coming torpid,  insensible,  or  benumbed, 

*  tor-pes'-gent,  o.     [Lat.  torpescens,  pr.  par. 
of    torpesco,   inceptive    from    torpeo  =  to    be 
numb.]     Becoming  torpid  or  numb,  or  in- 
capable of  motion  or  feeling. 

"  Of  gold  tenacious,  their  torpescent  soul 
Clenches  their  coin."        slienstone  :  Economy,  i. 

tor'-pld,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  torpidus,  from  torpeo 
=  to  be  numb.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having   lost  motion    or   the   power  of 
motion  or  feeling  ;  numbed,  benumbed. 

"  Without  heat  all  things  would  be  torpid,  and  with- 
out motion."— Ran:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Dull,  stupid,  sluggish,  inactive. 

"Even  now  the  stimulants  which  he  applied  to  his 
torpid  and  feeble  party  piuduced  some  faint  symptoms 
of  returning  animation."— Macaulay :  But.  £ng., 
ch.  xiii. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  torpid.    [B.  1.] 

"Twenty-six  tor/>id  eights  were  out  at  Oxford,  in 
training  for  the  races."— Pall  Mall  Uazette,  Feb.  W, 
1884. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  second-class  racing-boat  at  Oxford. 

2.  One  of  the  crew  of  a  torpid. 

"  An  undergraduate  who  is  one  of  their  best  torpidt," 
—Pall  Hall  Quuette,  Feb.  26,  1884. 

If  The  Torpids:  The  races  rowed  by  the 
torpid  boats. 

tor-pid'-i-tjr,  s.    [Eng.  torpid;  -ity.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  torpid : 
numbness. 

2.  Dul ness,    stupidity,    sluggishness,    in- 
activity. 

"  Lost  in  obscurity,  or  chilled  to  torpidity,  in  the 
cold  atmosphere  of  extreme  indigence."— Knox:  Kf- 

tor'-pid-lfr  adv.    [Eng.  torpid;  -ly.]    In  a 
torpid  manner. 

tor   pid  ness,  s.    [Eng.  torpid ;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  torpid  ;  torpidity. 

"A  man  hath  this  advantage  by  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty  about  it,  that  it  keei*  it  from  rust  and  torpid- 
neu.'—Uale:  Orig.  <j  Mankind,  p.  8. 

•  tor'-pi-fy,  v.t.    [Eng.  torpid  ;  guff,  -fy.]    To 

make  torpid,  dull,  insensible,  or  stupid ;  to  be- 
numb, to  stupefy.  (Southey :  Doctor,  ch.  zxvi.) 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnitc,  cor,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,    to,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 


torpitude— torsibllity 
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•  tor  -pi-tude,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat  torpi- 
tudo,  trom  torpiiiu*  =  torpid  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  torpid  ;  torpidity, 
torpor. 

A  kind  of  torpUude  or  sleeping  state."— Derham: 
,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  v. 


tor  -por,  *  tor'-pour,  s.    [Tat  torpor.] 

1.  Loss  of  motion  or  of  the  power  of  motion 
or  feeling;  torpidity,  numbness,  inactivity. 
It  may  amount  to  a  total  loss  of  sensation  or 
complete  insensibility. 

"  Motion  doth  discusae  the  torpour  of  solid  bodies." 
— Bacon  :  Sat.  aitt..  }  T6S. 

2.  Dulness,  sluggishness,    stupidity,  lazi- 
ness. 

"tor-por-lT-Ic,  o.  [Lat.  torpor  =  torpor, 
and  /<icio  =  to  make.]  Tending  to  produce 
torpor. 

tor-quat'-ed,  o.  [Lat.  toryuatus,  from  torques 
=  a  twisted  neck-chain.]  Having  or  wearing 
a  torque  (q.v.). 

tor-qua-tel'-la,  *.    [Mod.  Lat ,  from  torques.  ] 

[TORQUE.] 

Zool. :  The  sole  genus  (with  a  single  species, 
Ton/uatella  tyjiica),  of  the  family  Torquatellidw, 
founded  on  a  specimen  discovered  by  Prot 
Ray  Lankester  at  Naples.  Body  elongate- 
ovate,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  rounded 
posteriorly ;  the  anterior  membranous  frill 
highly  expansile,  its  front  margin  abruptly 
truncate  or  emarginate,  its  surface  obliquely 
plicate  ;  dimensions  unrecorded. 

tor-qua  tel  -II  d£B,  s.  ?C  [Mod.  Lat  torqua- 
tell(u);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Peritricha  (q.v.).  Ani- 
malcules free -swimming,  without  a  lorica, 
more  or  less  ovate  ;  the  anterior  ciliary  wreath 
replaced  by  a  membranous  extensile  and  con- 
tractile collar-like  structure,  perforated  cen- 
trally by  the  oral  aperture.  (Kent.) 

torque  (quo  as  k),  s.  [Lat.  torques  =  a 
twisted  neck-chain,  irom  tor'/ueo  =  to  twist] 

Archceol. :  A  twisted  collar  of  gold,  or  other 
metal,  worn  around  the  neck  in  ancient  times 
by  the  people  of  Asia  and  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  apparently  forming  a  great  port  of  the 
wealth  of  the  wearer.  Among  the  ancient 
Gauls  gold  torques  appear  to  have  been  so 
abundant  that  about  223  B.C.  Flaminius  Nepos 
erected  to  Jupiter  a  golden  trophy  made  from 
the  torques  of  the  conquered  Gauls.  (Florus 
lib.  ii.,  ch.  iv.)  The 
•ante  of  the  Torquati, 
a  family  of  the  Man- 
lian  Gens,  was  de- 
rived from  their  an- 
cestor, T.  Manlius, 
having  in  B.C.  361 
•lain  a  gigantic  Gaul 
in  single  combat, 
whose  torque  he  took 
from  the  dead  body 
and  placed  on  his  own 
neck.  Many  examples 
of  gold  torques  have 
been  found  in  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  the  commonest  form  is  that  known 
as  funicular,  in  which  the  metal  is  twisted, 
wit  ha  plain,  nearly  cylindrical  portion  at  both 
ends,  which  are  turned  back  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, so  that  each  end  terminates  in  a  kind 
of  hook  by  which  the  torque  was  fastened. 
Bronze  torques  are,  as  a  rule,  thicker  and 
bulkier  in  their  proportions  than  those  of 
gold,  and  the  ends  are  usually  left  straight, 
or  but  slightly  hooked  over  no  as  to  inter- 
lock. 

torqned  (qne  as  k), 

a.     [Lat.   torifueo  •=.  tc 
twist] 

Her. :  Wreathed,  bent 
(Said  of  a  dolphin  hau- 
rient,  twisted  into  a 
form  nearly  resembling 
the  letter  S  reversed.) 

tor  qucs,  s.  [I .at.]  The  TORQUKD. 

same  as  TORQUE  (q.v.). 

tor-re'-tv-dor',  ».    [TOREADOR.] 

t6r  r6  fac  -tlon,  s.    [Fr.]    [TORREFY 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  operation  of  tor- 
refying, or  of  drying  or  parching  by  a  fire ; 
the  state  of  being  dried  or  torrefied. 

"  If  It  be  snnnrd  too  long,  it  suffereth  a  tarrrSarlinn, 
and  dncemlrf  h  somewhat  below  it."— Brom»:  Vulgar 
Mrrourt.  bk.  Ii.,  en.  vi. 


IL  Technically  : 

L  Metall.  :  The  operation  of  roasting  ores. 

2.  Pharm.  .-The  drying  or  roasting  of  drugs 
on  a  metallic  plate  till  they  become  friable  to 
the  fingers,  or  till  some  other  desired  effect  is 
produced. 

tdr'-re-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TORREFY.] 
torrened-grain,  s. 

Chem.  :  Cereals  such  as  barley,  maize,  rice, 
&c.,  which  have  been  submitted  for  a  short 
time  to  a  relatively  high  temi«erature,  by 
which  the  natural  moisture  of  the  grain  is 
suddenly  expelled,  and  in  the  act  of  escaping 
distends  each  corn  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
On  a  large  scale  it  is  prepared  by  heating 
the  cereals  in  a  rotating  cylinder  over  a  gas- 
fire,  and  is  used  both  for  brewing  purposes 
and  for  feeding  cattle.  Torrefied  barley  is 
sometimes  called  white  malt 

tdV-re-f^,  v.t.  [Fr.  torrefier,  from  Lat  torre- 
J'acio,  from  torreo  =  to  dry  by  heat,  and  Jltcio 
=  to  make.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  dry,  roast,  scorch,  or 
parch  by  a  fire. 

"  For  to  bring  it  Into  ashes.  It  must  bee  torrefied  in 
an  uveu,  aud  so  conn.  me  until!  the  bread  be  baked 
and  readie  to  bee  dr.iwue.'-/1.  Holland:  «•/.»,  bk. 
ixiiL 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Metall.  :  To  roast  or  scorch,  as  metallic 
ores. 

2.  Pharm.  :  To  dry  or  parch,  as  drugs,  on  a 
metallic  plate  till  they  become  friable,  to  the 
fingers  or  are  reduced  to  any  desired  state. 

t6V-re'-lite,  s.  [After  Dr.  J.  Torrey  ;  I  con- 
nect, and  suff.  -ite  (Afm.).] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Thomson  to  the 
Columbite  (q.v.)  found  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut 

tfir'-rent,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  torrentem, 
accus.  of  torrens  =  (a.)  hot,  boiling,  raging, 
impetuous  ;  (s.)  a  torrent,  a  raging  stream, 
orig.  pr.  par.  of  torreo  =  to  parch,  dry  up  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  ttal.  torrente.] 

A.  Ax  substantive  : 

L  Lit.  :  A  violent  stream,  as  of  water,  lava, 
or  the  like  ;  a  violent  and  rapid  stream  or 
current. 

"  Like  torrents  from  a  mountain'!  source." 

Tennyvin  :  The  Letter!,  39. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  violent  or  rapid  flow  or  stream  ; 
a  flood. 

"  With  no  other  force  but  a  torrent  of  argument! 
and  demonstration  uf  the  spirit"—  Bp.  Taylor: 
Liberty  of  Prophtxylng,  |  M. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Rolling,  rushing,  or  flowing 
in  a  rapid  stream. 

"  Fierce  Phleseton, 
Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage." 

Milton:  P.  i..li.  ML 

torrent-bow,  *.  A  bow  often  seen  over 
cascades  and  waterfalls,  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  that  render  the  rainbow 
(q.v.)  visible.  It  is  caused  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  solar  rays  by  the  spray. 

"  Four  currents  .  .  .  floating  as  they  fell, 
Lit  up  a  torrent  -bow." 

Tennyson  :  Palace  nfArt.t*. 

*  tor  ren  tial  (tl  as  ah),  a.  [Eng.  torrent; 
•inl.\  Of  the  nature  of  a  torrent;  flowing  vio- 
lently ;  violent 

"  Torrent  lot  mint  have  carried  away  a  large  portion 
of  the  buildings  in  course  of  construction  at  ObMk, 
the  damage  done  being  very  considerable."—  Daily 
eb.  IS.  1884. 


•  t6>-ren'-tine,  a.   [Eng.  torrent  ;  -int.}  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  torrent  ;  torrential. 

*  tor'-rSt,  ».    [TURRIT] 

toV-re^-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  John  Torrey, 
author  of'an  American  Flora.] 

Dot.  :  A  genus  of  Taxarea1,  Evergreen  gym- 
nospermous  trees  from  North  America,  China, 
and  Japan.  Leaves  in  two  ranks,  linear  or 
lanceolate  ;  flowers  dioecious,  the  males  soli- 
tary, the  females  in  two  or  threes.  Torreya 
Itir'ijnlid  is  called  the  Stinking  Cedar,  from  the 
unpleasant  smell  when  burnt  The  kernels 
of  T.  nucijera  yield  an  oil. 

Tdr-rl-feT-U-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  Torricelli,  an  Italian  physicist 
and  mathematician  (1008-47),  and  a  pupil  of 
Galileo  ;  used  in  the  following  compounds. 

Torricellian  experiment,  *. 

Phy*lr*.  :  The  experiment  by  which  Torri- 
celli (in  1643)  ascertained  the  exact  measure 


of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  A  glass 
tube  (now  known  as  the  Torricellian  tul«eX 
about  a  yard  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
internal  diameter,  is  sealed  at  one  end  and 
filled  with  mercury.  The  aperture  being 
closed  by  the  thumb,  the  tube  is  inverted, 
the  open  end  placed  vertically  in  a  small  ves- 
sel of  mercury,  aud  th*  thumb  removed.  The 
column  of  mercury  sinks  till  it  comes  to  rest 
at  a  height  which,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
about  30  inches  above  the  mercury  in  the 
trough,  leaving  a  space  in  the  tul>e  which  is 
called  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  The  mercury 
is  raised  in  the  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  mercury  in  the  trough. 
There  is  no  contrary  pressure  on  the  mercury 
in  the  tube,  because  it  is  closed.  But  if  the 
end  of  the  tube  be  opened,  the  atmosphere 
will  press  equally  inside  and  outside  the  tube, 
and  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  sink  to  the 
level  of  that  in  the  trough.  By  this  experi- 
ment Torricelli  showed  that  the  reason  why 
water  would  rise  in  a  suction-pump  to  a  height 
of  only  about  thirty-two  feet,  was  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  open  sur- 
face of  the  fluid. 

Torricellian-tube,  s.    [TORRICELLIAN- 

EXPERIMENT.] 

Torricellian-vacuum,  *.    [TORRICEL 

LIAN-EXPERIMENT.J 

toV-rid,  a.  [Fr.  torride,  from  Lat  torridtu, 
from  torreo  =.  to  parch,  to  d.y  up  ;  Sp.,  Port, 
&  Ital.  torrido.] 

1.  Dried  up  with  heat ;  parched,  scorched. 

"And  I  will  sing  at  Liberty's  dear  feet. 
In  Afric's  torrvi  clime,  or  India's  fiercest  heat." 
Covper:  Takle-Talk,  2*7. 

2.  Burning ;     violently     hot ;     scorching, 
parching. 

"  This  with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 
Begnu  to  parch  that  tciiii*™te  clime." 

Milton:  P.L.,  lii.  SSt 

torrid-zone,  s. 

Pliys.  Oeog. :  That  space  or  broad  belt  of 
the  earth  included  between  the  tropics,  over 
every  part  of  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at 
some  period,  twice  every  year  (being  always 
so  at  the  equator),  and  where  the  heat  is 
always  great 

tdr-rid'-I-tjf,  *.  [Eng.  torrid;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  torrid  ;  torridness. 

t6V  rld-ness,  s.  [Eng.  torrid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  torrid  ;  the  state  of 
being  very  hot  or  parched. 

Tor'-rl-don,  *.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  An  inlet,  thirteen  miles  long  by  three 
broad,  divided  by  peninsulas  into  tin  upper 
and  a  lower  part,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Ross. 

Torridon  sandstone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  rocks,  probably  of  Lau- 
rentian  age,  well  seen  at  Torridon.  Tliey  are 
about  300  feet  thick,  the  lowest  bed  being  a 
conglomerate,  extending  over  a  considerable 
area  on  the  North-west  of  Scotland. 

*  i&r'-rl-ty,  v.t.    [Eng.  torri(d);  suff.  -fy.]   To 
scorch,  to  parch,  to  dry  up.    [TORREFY.] 

*  t6V-r&,  t.    [Etym.  doubtfuL]    A  worthless 
woman  or  horse. 

toV-rock,  i.    [TARROCK.] 

tdr-r6n'-tes.s.  [Sp.J  A  kind  of  white  grape 
grown  in  Spam. 

tor  sal,  tor  scl,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Curp.  :  A  short  beam  under  the  end  of  a 
girder,  where  it  rests  on  a  brick  wall. 

"  When  you  lay  any  timber  on  brickwork,  as  torirtt 
for  mantle  trees  to  lie  on,  or  lintels  over  windows. 
lay  them  In  loam."— Muxon:  Mechanical  Exerri'ri. 

Corse  (1),  ».    [O.  Fr.,  from  tors,  tone  =  twisted, 
from  Lat.  tortus,  \tn.  par.  of  tor(jueo  =  to  t«'ist] 
Her. :  A  wreath  ;  a  twisted  scroll. 

torse  (2),  s.    [Ital.  torso.]    A  torso  (q.v.). 

"  Though  wanting  the  head  and  the  other  extremi- 
ties If  dug  from  a  ruin  the  torte  Incomes  inestimable 
—OolttmutH :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  Ir. 

tor'-sel  (1),  t.    [TORSAL.] 

tor  -gel  (2),  t.  [A  dimin.  from  tone  OX  ••) 
Anything  in  a  twisted  form. 

*  toV-sI-blT-I-tvS  »•     (TORSION.)     The  ten- 
dency to  untwist  »rter  lielng  twisted  :  as,  the 
torsibility  of  a  ro^^  jr  fibre. 


06^;  pout.  J6%1;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  fhln.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing, 
-clan.  -Uan  s  th»".    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  Zhou,   -cioua,  -tious,  -bio us  =  shus.    -bio,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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torsion— tortoise 


tor  sion,  s.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  torsionem,  arcus. 
of  tarsia  =  a  twisting,  from  fon/ueo  (pa.  t 
torsi)  =  to  twist.) 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  twisting ;  the 
twisting,  wrenching,  or  straining  of  a  Ixxly 
by  the  exertion  of  a  lateral  force  tending  to 
turn  one  end  or  p-irt  of  it  about  a  longitudinal 
axis,  while  the  other  is  held  faster  tffistad  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

IL  Ttchnicall:/ : 

1.  ilech.  :  The  force  with  which  a  body,  as 
a  thread,  wire,  or  slender  rod,  resists  a  twist, 
or  the  force  with  which  it  tends  to  return  to 
its  original  state  on   being  twisted.      Such 
machines  as  capstans   and   windlasses,   also 
axles,  which  revolve  with  their  wheels,  are, 
when  in  action,  subjected  to  be  twisted,  or 
undergo  the  strain  of  torsion.     If  a  slender 
rod  of  metal  lie  suspended  vertically,  so  as  to 
be  rigidly  lived  at  the  point  of  gUBpeuatoo, 
and  then  twisted  through  a  certain  angle,  it 
will,  when  the  twisting  force  ceases  to  act, 
untwist  itself  or  return  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion with  a  greater  or  less  force  or  velocity, 
until  it  comes  to  rest  in  its  original  position. 
The  limits  of  torsion  within  which  the  body 
will  return  to  its  original  state  depend  upon 
its  elasticity,  and  the  force   with   which    it 
tends  to  recover  its  natural  state  is  termed 
the    Klasticity    of    torsion.      This    force    is 
always   proportional   to    the    angle    through 
which  the  body  has  been  twisted.     If  a  body 
is  twisted  so  as  to  exceed  the  limit  of  its 
elasticity,  its  particles  will  either  be  wrenched 
asunder,  or  it  will  tike  a  set,  and  will  not 
return  to  its  original  position  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  twisting  force. 

2.  Surg. :  The  twisting  of  the  cut  end  of  a 
•mall  artery  in  a  wound  or  after  an  operation, 
for  the    purpose    of   checking   hemorrhage. 
The  bleeding  vessel   is  seized  by  an  instru- 
ment called  a  torsion-forceps,  drawn  out  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  then  twisted 
round  several  times,  until  it  cannot  untwist 
itself. 

torsion-balance,  s.  [BALANCE,  *. ,  B.  II.] 
H  This  balance  is  called  the  Torsion  electro- 
meter,  galvanometer,   or  magnetometer,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  adapted  to  measure  electric, 
galvanic,  or  magnetic  forces. 

torsion-forceps,  s.    [TORSION,  II.  2.] 

tor'-slon-al,  a.  [Eng.  torsion;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  torsion. 

torsional  rigidity,  s.  The  stiffness  of 
a  cylindrical  bar  of  material  to  resist  twist. 
The  rigidity  of  cylinders  of  the  same  sub- 
stance and  of  equal  length  varies  as  the 
diameter  in  the  fourth  power. 

tor  -sive,  a.    [TORSION.] 
Bot. :  Twisted  spirally. 

torsk,  s.    [S wed.  &  Dan.,  =  a  codfish,  a  torsk.] 

Ichthy. :  Brosmius  brosme  (or  vulgarla) ;  a 
valuible  food-fish  of  the  family  Gadida?, 
abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two,  rarely  three,  feet  long ;  head  dusky, 
back  and  sides  yellow,  passing  into  white  on 
the  belly.  It  lives  in  deep  water,  and  ap- 
proaches the  land  early  in  the  year  to  spawn 
among  the  seaweed  on  the  coast.  Its  flesh, 
when  dried  and  salted,  is  generally  considered 
to  furnish  the  l>est  stock-fish,  and  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  trade. 

tor'  so,  *.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  thyrsum,  accus. 
of  thyrsus  =  a  stalk,  a  stem.] 

Sculpt. :  The  trunk  of  the  human  body. 
The  term  is  usually  applied  to  mutil.it'd 
statues,  from  which  the  head  and  limbs  are 
broken  off. 

tort,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tortus,  pa.  par.  of 
torqueo  —to  twist.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Mischief,  wrong,  calamity, 
injury. 

"  It  was  complained  that  them  hadst  done  great  tort 
Uuto  au  a^ed  wuiuaii,  pour  aud  >>are." 

Spetuer  :  P.  Q.,  II.  v.  17. 

2.  Law:  Any  wrong  or  injury.  Torts  are 
injuries  done  to  the  property  or  person  of 
another,  as  trespass,  assault  and  battery, 
defamation,  or  the  like. 

"  Personal  actions  are  such  whereby  a  man  claimi  a 
debt,  or  ixrsoual  duty,  or  damages  in  lieu  thereof : 
an.l.  likewise,  whereby  a  man  claims  a  satisfaction  in 
d.tuia^es  for  some  injury  dune  to  bis  person  or 


tort  fcasor.  *. 

Law :  A  wrong-doer,  a  trespasser. 

tort,  a.  [The  same  word  as  taut,  but  altered 
iu  the  spelling,  ns  if  from  Lat.  tortus,  pa.  par. 
of  torqueo  —  tu  twist.]  Stretched  as  a  rope ; 
taut 

"  In  tort  vibration."        Boutluy :  Thalaba.  viii. 

tor^-ta,  *.  [Sp.]  A  flat  circular  heap  of  slimes 
of  silver'ore,  from  which  the  water  has  par- 
tially evaporated  till  it  has  become  of  a  pro- 
per consistency  for  tramping. 

tor  teau  (pi.  tor  tcaux ;  eau,  eanx  as 

6),  3.     (O.   Fr.  torteiiu,  tortil.,  from  Lat.  tor- 
teUiis,  dimin.  of  tortus  —  twisted.] 
tier. :  A  roundel  of  red  colour. 

tor-tl-col'-lls,  *.  [Lat.  tortus,  pa.  par.  of 
torqiieu  •=.  to  twist,  and  culluni  =  the  neck.]  A 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  one  side 
of  the  neck  ;  wryneck. 

torticollis-brace,  s. 

Surg. :  An  apparatus  for  remedying  distor- 
tion of  the  neck. 

tor'-tile,  a.  [Lat.  tortilis,  from  tortus,  pa,  par. 
of  torqueo  =  to  twist.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Twisted,  wreathed,  coiled. 

2.  Bo'. :  Coiled  like  a  rope  :  as,  a   tortile 
awn. 

*  tor-til'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  tortile);  -ity.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tortile  or  wreathed. 

tor  til'-la,  s.  [Sp.]  A  large,  round,  thin 
cake  prepared  from  a  -paste  made  of  the 
soaked  grains  of  maize,  baked  on  a  heated  iron 
plate. 

*  tor'-tion,  s.     [Low  Lat.  tortio,  from  Lat. 
tortus,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo  =  to  twist.] 

1.  Torment,  pain. 

"  All  purgers  have  a  raw  spirit  or  wind,  which  is  the 

eiipul  cause  of  tort  Ion  in  tlie  stomach  and  belly."— 
n:  Nat.  Hist.,  \  33. 

2.  The  same  as  TORSION  (q.v.). 

tor  -tious,  *  tor  cious,  a.    [TORT,  «.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Doing  wrong  ;  injurious. 

"  Thilke  greuous  and  tnreiout  been  in  might  and  in 
doinge."      Chaucer:  Tettamtnt  of  Late,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Done  by  wrong  ;  wrong,  wrongful. 
14  Ne  ought  he  cared  whom  lie  endamaged 

By  tnrtiout  wrong."      S/jftaer :  F.  Q..II.  II.  18. 

IL  Law:  Implying  wrong  or  tort,  for  which 
the  law  gives  damages. 

tor'-tious-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  tortlous  ;  -ly.] 
Law :  By  injury  or  tort ;  injuriously. 

*  tor'-tlve,  rt.    [Lat.  tor 'us,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo 
=  to  twist]      Twisted,    wreathed,    turned 
aside. 

"  Divert  his  grain 

TorHvtaad  errant  from  his  course  nf  growth." 
Shaketp. :  Troilut  .t  Creisida.  i.  S. 

*  tort'-nSss,  «.    [Eng.  tort,  a. ;  -ress.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tort 

tor  toiae  (i  as  u),  *  tor'-tu9e,  *.  [O.  Fr. 
tortue  (Pr.  tortue),  from  Low  Lat.  tortuca,  tar. 
tuca  =  a  tortoise;  O.  Ital.  tartuga ;  I*-il.  tor- 
taritga  ;  Sp.  tortuga  ;  all  from  Lat.  tortus,  pa. 
par.  of  torqueo  =  to  twist,  from  the  crooked  or 
twisted  feet  of  the  tortoise.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  name  formerly  taken  to  include 
all  the  Chelonians,  but  now,  unless  qualified 
by  an  adjjctive,  confined  to  the  individuals  of 
the  family  Testndinidse.  [TERRAPIN,  TURTLE.] 
Tortoises,  in  the  wider  sense,  are  sluggish 
reptiles,  long  lived,  and  extremely  tenacious 
of  life  under  adverse  surroundings,  and  have 
survived  from  remote  antiquity  while  higher 
animal  types,  formerly  contemporaneous  with 
them,  have  become  extiurt,  and  have  l>een 
succeeded  by  very  different  forms.  They 
have  an  osseous  exoskeleton,  which  is  com- 
bined with  theendoskeleton  to  form  a  kind  of 
bony  case  or  box  in  which  the  body  of  the 
animal  is  inclosed,  and  which  is  covered  by  a 
coriaceous  skin,  or,  more  usually,  by  horny 
epidermic-  plates.  [TORTOISRSHELI..]  The 
exoskeleton  consists  essentially  of  two  pieces : 
a  dorsal  piece,  generally  convex  (the  cara- 
pace), and  a  ventral  piece,  usually  flat  or  con- 
cave (the  plastron),  by  some  regarded  as  an 
abnormally  developed  sternum,  while  others 
consider  the  liones  of  whicli  it  is  composed  as 
integumentary  ossirtcations.  In  the  endo- 
skeleton  the  dorsal  vertebra  are  immovably 
joined  together,  and  have  no  transverse  pro- 


cesses, the  heads  of  the  ribs  uniting  directly 
with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra;:  the  scapular 
and  pelvic  arches  are  placed  within  the  cara- 
pace, so  that  tne  scapular  arch  is  thus  inside 
the  ribs,  instead  of 'being,  as  it  normally  is, 
outside  them.  All  the  bones  of  the  skill] 
except  the  lower  jaw  and  the  liyold  bone,  ar» 
anchylosed.  There  are  no  teeth,  a-  d  the  jaws 
are  cased  in  horn,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
beak.  Tongue  thick,  and  fleshy  ;  heart  three- 
chambered,  ventricular  septum  imperfect. 
The  lungs  are  voluminous,  and  respiration  is 
e.'l'ected  by  swallowing  air.  All  will  pass  pro- 
longed periods  without  food,  and  will  live 
and  move  for  months  after  the  removal  of  the 
entire  brain.  [TESTUDINIDJE,  TESTUDO.]  There 
are  two  sub-orders  of  Clielouians,  Athecata.  in 
which  tho  carapace  is  flexible,  and  Testudinata, 
in  which  it  is  rigid.  The  former  is  represented 
by  a  single  species,  the  Trunk-back  or  Leather 
Turtle  (Sphanjis  coriacea),  but  this  is  the  largest 
existing  Chelonian,  sometimes  attaining  a 
length  of  six  feet  and  a  weight  of  over  a 
thousand  pounds.  Of  the  Testudinata  one  of 
the  best  known  representatives  is  the  Green 
Turtle  (Chelone  mydas  or  viridis),  found  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  Hatteras  to 
Brazil.  It  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  some- 
times weighing  850  pounds,  and  is  a  favorite 
article  of  food,  being  the  most  esteemed  of  the 
large  edible  Turtles.  Of  the  small  ones  the 
Terrapins  (q.v.)  are  highly  valued  by  epicures. 
The  Hawsbill  Turtle  (Omlln  imbricata)  is  a 
carnivorous  form  found  along  the  United 
States  coast,  and  furnishing  most  of  the 
commercial  tortoise  shell.  It.  with  the  Logger- 
head, another  large  Atlantic  Turtle,  is  of  little 
value  for  food.  The  Triouychidae  or  Soft- 
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e.  Carapace  ;  pi.  Plastron  removed  to  show  endoskel*. 
ton  ;  h.  Humerus;  r.  Radius;  u.  Ulna  :  tlt.  Shoulder- 
arch  ;  p  Pelvis;  /.  Femur;  r.  Tibia;  A.  Fibula:  A 
Dorsal  rertebn. 

shelled  Turtles  are  fi  esh-water  forms,  covered 
with  a  soft  skin,  and  possessing  webbed  but 
partly  clawed  feet.  Among  these  is  Aspido- 
nectes  ferot,  which  is  found  in  the  riverg 
flowing  into  Ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  noted 
for  its  activity,  voiacity  and  fierceness.  It  is 
over  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  very  palatable 
as  food.  The  Testudinida-  are  tenestrial 
Chelouians,  including  a  well  known  European 
form,  the  Greek  Tortoise  (Testvdo  greeca), 
which  is  found  along  the  Mediterranean  from 
Greece  to  southein  Fiance.  It  is  alout  afoot  in 
length,  and  is  valued  as  an  article  of  food  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  its  flesh  being  considered  very 
palatable,  while  its  eggs  are  regarded  as  delica- 
cies. Of  the  Testudinidw,  however,  the  most 
notable  forms  are  the  Gigantic  Tortoises  for- 
merly found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Mascarene 
and  Galajmgos  Islands.  When  ditcoveied  these 
islands  were  uninhabited  by  man  or  any  laige 
wild  animal;  the  Tortoises  therefore  enjoyed 
pei feet  security,  and  this,  joined  to  their  extra- 
ordinary longevity,  accounts  for  their  enotmoua 
size  and  their  vast  number.  They  can  lie 
readily  recognized  by  the  black  shell,  the 
thinneffs  of  the  bony  carapace,  and  by  tha 
absence  of  the  flout  plate,  allowing  the  long 
neck  to  be  raised  up  and  carried  above  the 
level  of  the  body.  Five  species  of  this  group 
are  known,  two  of  them  being  Tettwrto  ele- 
phanthia,  the  Gigantic  Land  Tortoise  of  Aldabra, 
and  T.  abingdoiii,  the  Abingdon  Island  Tortoise. 
Best  known  among  the  small  forms  is  the 
familiar  Land  Turtle  or  Box  Turtle,  BO  widely 
distributed.  There  are  also  various  small 
fresh-water  species,  and  one  of  larger  size  and 
much  ferocity,  the  Snapping  Turtle  (Clielydra 
tr>-)if>itinti),  common  in  the  streams  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  snaps  fiercely  at 
everything  which  comes  within  its  reach. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  whd.  son;  mute,  o&b,  cure,  naite,  our,  rule,  foil;  try,  Syrian,    ce,CB  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 
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Turtles  are  remarkable  for  their  longevity  and 
tenacity  of  life. 

*  2.  Mil. :  A  method  of  defence,  used  by 
the  ancients,  formed  by  the  troops  arranging 
themselves  in  close  order  and  placing  their 
bucklers  over  their  heads,  make  a  cover  re- 
seuibling  a  tortoise-sliell ;  a  testudo  (q.v.). 

tortoise-beetle, .?. 

Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  Cassidid*  or 
Cassidiadae  (q.v.).  So  named  from  their  form, 
the  body  being  margined  all  round  with  dila- 
tations of  the  thorax  and  the  elytra. 

tortoise  encrinite,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Marsupites  (q.v.),  from 
presenting  some  resemblance  to  a  tortoise  in 
their  appearance. 

tortoise  flower,  s.    [CHELONE,  2.] 
tortoise-plant,  ». 

Hot.  :  Testudinaria  elephantipes.  [TESTUDI- 
MARIA,  HOTTENTOT-BREAD.]  it  resemliles  the 
yam  in  its  netted  leaves  and  its  flowers ;  but 
while  the  yam  bears  its  thin-skinned  tubers 
underground,  the  tortoise-plant  has  its  huge 
rootstoeks  or  rhizomes  above  ground.  They 
are  globular,  and  sometimes  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  soft  corky  bark,  which  after  a 
time  cracks,  so  as  to  produce  protuberances  ; 
its  aspect  being  supposed  to  resemble  the 
back  of  a  tortoise,  whence  its  Latin  and 
English  names.  The  steins,  which  are  forty 
feet  liigh,  rise  from  the  rootstock,  bearing 
entire  leaves,  with  small,  greenish -yellow 
flowers  in  their  axils.  It  grows  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

tortoise-wood,  5. 

Comm. :  A  variety  of  Zebra-wood  (q.v.). 

tor   toise  shell  (i  as  u),  s.&a.     [Eng.  tor- 
toise, and  shell. \ 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  A  tortoiseshell  butterfly  (q.v.). 
2.  A  tortoiseshell  cat  (q.v.). 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  the  partial  or 
entire  outside  covering  of  the  carapace  and 

e'ast  ron  present  in  many  of  the  Chelonia.  It 
in  the  form  of  thin  plates,  united  together 
at  their  ed^es,  and  corresponding,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  the  underlying  lionus  of  the  shell. 
The  number,  size,  position,  colouring,  and 
oruamenta' ion  of  these  plates  differ  greatly 
even  in  genera  and  species. 

2.  Comm.:  The  name  given  to  the  horny 
epidermic  plates  of  Chtlnnia  imbricate,   the 
Hawk's-bill  Turtle  (q.v.).   The  largest  of  these 
plates  are  about  eighteen  inches  long  by  six 
tin  a.  I.  and  rarely  exceed  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Tortoiseshell  issemitransparent, 
and,  mottled  with  various  shades  of  yellow 
and  brownish-red.     Its  value  depends  on  the 
brightness  and  form  of  the  markings,  and,  if 
taken  from  the  animal  after  death  and  decom- 
position, the   colour  of   the  shell    becomes 
clouded  and  milky.     Hence  the  cruel  expe- 
dient is  resorted  to  of  seizing  the  turtles  as 
they  repair  to  the  shore  to  de|>osit  their  eggs, 
aii'l  suspending  them  over  fires  till  the  heat 
makes  the  plates  on  the  dorsal  shields  start 
from  the  bone  of  the  carapace,  after  which 
they  are  permitted   to  escajie  to  the  water. 
(Tennent:  Ceylon(ed.  3rd),  i.  190.)  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jounuil  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
(iii.  227),  "dry  heat  ia  only  n-sorted  to  Ipy  the 
unskilful,  who  frequently  destroy  the  tortoise- 
shell  in  the  o|ier:iti'in.     At  Celebes,  whence 
the  finest  tortoiseshe.il  Is  exported  to  China, 
the  natives  kill  the  turtle  by  blows  on  the 
bead,  and  immerse  the  shell  in  boiling  water 
to  detach  the  plates."    Tortoiseshell  is  used 
for   makiug  combs,  snuff-boxes,  and    many 
fltncy  articles ;  as  a  material  for  inlaying  orna- 
mental furniture,  as  a  veneer,  and  as  a  ground- 
•uiistance  in  which  the  precious  metals  and 
niother-of-|iearl  are  inlaid.     It  becomes  soft 
at  a  temperature  of  212',  and  retains  when 
cold  any  form  given  t>  it  when  in  a  plastic 
state.     Pieces  can  also  be  joined  together  by 
the  pressure  of   hot  irons.     Tortoiseshell  is 
now   successfully   imitated   by   stained    horn 
and  by  a  composition  of  gelatine  with  various 
metallic,  salts.     The   Indian   inlands  furnish 
the  I  rgest    supply   for    the    European    and 
Chinese  markets,  the  chief  seats  of  the  trade 
being  Singapore,  Manilla,  and  BntavU,  from 
which  are  exported  yearly  alwiut  26,000  Ibs., 
of  which  Singapore  sends  about  a  half. 


B.  As  adj. :  Made  of,  resembling,  or  of  the 
colour  of  tortoiseshell. 

"  They  only  fished  up  the  clerk's  tortoiirihell  spec- 
tacles."        Barham:  Inj.  i.eg.;  Sir  Kupert, 

tortoiseshell  butterfly,  s. 

Entom. :  The  name  given  to  two  British 
butterflies.  The  Small  Tortoiseshell,  Vanessa 
urtictt,  one  of  the  commonest  of  British  but- 
terflies, is  of  a  bright  red  brown,  and  has  on 
its  costal  margin  three  large  black  spots, 
beyond  the  third  of  which  is  a  white  one. 
The  space  between  the  first  and  third  spots 
is  yellow.  Larva  with  eleven  spines,  its 
colour  yellowish  gray,  with  lines  and  stripes 
of  black,  brown,  and  yellow ;  it  feeds  on  the 
nettle.  The  Large  Tortoiseshell,  the  larva  of 
which  feeds  on  elm,  is  much  rarer.  It  is  deep 
fulvous,  with  a  broad,  dark  border.  It  has 
no  white  spot  on  the  costa  of  the  fore  wings. 

tortoiseshell-cat,  s.  A  variety  of  the 
domestic  cat,  of  a  colour  resembling  tortoise- 
shell.  Males  of  this  variety  are  extremely 
rare. 

tor  -tO-Zon,  ».     [Sp.]    A  large  Spanish  grapj. 

tor-trf9'-I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tortrix, 
genit.  tortrie(in) ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

1.  Entom.  :  Leaf-rollers  ;  the  typical  family 
of  Tortricina  (q.v.).      Anterior  wings  broad, 
the  costa  arched  but  not  folded.    Larvie  roll- 
ing up  or  uniting  leaves,  and  feeding  within 
the  sheath,  tube,  or  case  thus  foi  med.    Many 
species. 

2.  Zool. :  A  familv  of  Innocuous  Colubri- 
forin  Snakes,  with  taree  genera,  one  of  which 
(Cylin'lrnphis)    ranges    from   India    through 
"•he  Malay  Islands,  while  Charina  is  found   in 
California,  British  Columbia,    and  Tortrix  in 
Tropical  America.      Body  cylindrical,  scales 
smooth ;    tail    conical,    stumpy,   head    short 
ami  indistinct ;  they  have  a  rudimentary  pelvis 
with  horny  spines  projecting  close  to  the  vent, 
and  there  are  vestiges  of  the  hind  limbs. 

tor-trl-9i'-na,  ».  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  tortrix, 
genit.  tortric(is);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ino.] 
Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Heterocera,  with  nine 
families  and  numerous  species.  Antenna: 
setaceous,  much  longer  than  the  thorax ;  body 
moderately  thick,  with  the  apex  blunt ;  the 
anterior  pair  of  wings  somewhat  truncate 
behind ;  the  posterior  pair  trapezoidal,  un- 
marked. Larvae  with  sixteen  legs. 

tor-tric'-d-des,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tortrix,  genit. 
tortric(is),  and  Gr.  «Z6o«  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Entom.  :  The  sole  genus  of  Tortricodidae 
(q.v.).  Anterior  wings  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  wide ;  costa  in  the  mule  nearly 
straight,  in  the  female  arched  at  the  base. 
Only  known  species,  Tortrwodes  hyemana, 
a  moth  with  semi-transparent  wings,  grayish 
brown,  with  a  darker  blotch  and  fascia.  It  is 
abundant  in  oak  woods. 

tor-tri-co'-dl-dw, s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tortri- 
ccx<(e;>);  LaU  fern.  pi.  adj.  sull".  -idw.\ 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Mcths  nearly  inter- 
mediate between  the  groups  Tortricina  and 
Tiueina.  [ToRTaicoDEs.] 

tor'-triJC,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Lat  tortus  = 
twisted,  pa.  par.  of  torqneo  —  to  twist] 

1.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tortricidse 
(q.v.).     Palpi  longer  than  the  head,  fore  wings 
aUmt  twice  as  long  as' broad,  costa  arched 
abruptly  at  the  base.     British  species  ten.    A 
very  common  and  pretty  secies  is  Tortrix 
viridi'na,  the  Green  Oak  moth,  the  fore  wings 
of  which   nre    pale    green,    the  costal  ridge 
sulphur-yellow,  the  hind  wings  gray.     The 
larva,   which   is   green   with  a  brown  head, 
feeds  on  the  oak  and  hornlieam,  &,<:.,  in  May 
ami  June,  and  the  perfect  insect  abounds  on 
the  oak  in  July.     '/'.  ribrana  and  T.  corylana 
are  also  not  uncommon. 

2.  Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Tortricidw  2, 
with  one  species,  Tortrix  scytale,  from  Guiana. 
It  lives  above  ground  in  boggy  places,  prey- 
ing on  worms,  insects,  and  small  reptiles. 

•  tor  tu,  i.    [O.  Fr.  tortue.]    A  tortoise. 

tor'-tu-la,  i.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  tortHt  = 
twixtcd  ;  torqneo  =  to  twist.  Named  from  the 
manner  In  which  the  teeth  of  the  peristome 
are  twisted  together.] 

Bnt. ;  A  large  genus  of  Trichostomei  (q.v.). 
Teeth  of  the  |>eri8t<>me  thirty-two,  filiform, 
twisted  into  a  common  fascicle.  They  are 
found,  most  of  them  at  all  seasons,  on  rocks, 
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walls,  banks,  riversides,  housetops,  Ac. 
Tortilla,  ruralis  is  often  seen  on  the  roofs  of 
thatched  cottages. 

*tor'-tu-lous,  o.  [Lat  tordu  =  twisted. 
Bulged  out  a;  intervals,  like  a  cord  wittl 
knots  on  it.  (Used 
chiefly  in  describ- 
ing objects  in 
natural  history.) 

*  tor'-tu-6se,  a. 

[TORTUOUS.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  stem) 
Forming  angles 
alternately  from 
right  to  left,  as  in 
Banisteria  nigrea- 
cens  (see  ilhis.) 
and  others  of  the 
Mai  pighiaceie 

(q.v.).  It  differs  from  flexuona  in  bending 
more  angularly. 

tor-tU-OS'-I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  tortuos(e);  -ity.] 
The  q'uality  or  state  of  being  tortuose,  twisted, 
or  wreathed  ;  wreath,  flexure. 

"  A»  for  the  tortuosity  of  the  body  and  branchea,"— 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  5«2. 

If  Tortuosity  is  the  angle  turned  by  the 
osculating  plane  per  unit  distance  travelled 
along  the  curve.  If  4  stands  for  length,  then 
it  is  equal  i.  (Everett:  C.  G.  S.  System  oj 
Units,  ch.  i.,  p.  7.) 

tor' -tu -oils  (1),  *  tor-tu-os,  o.     [Fr.  tor- 
tueux  =  ful  1  of  crookedness,  from  Lat.  tortuosus, 
from  tyrtus,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo  =  to  twist] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Lit. :     Twisted,     wreathed,     winding, 
crooked. 

"  Did  not  find  the  labyrinths  of  gaping  ami  grue- 
some bog-ruU  too  tortuoui."— Field,  April  4,  1886. 

2.  Fig. :  Proceeding  in   a  roundabout  or 
underhand  manner ;  not  cpen  and  straightfor- 
ward. 

IL  Bot. :  Having  an  irregular  bending  and 
turning  direction. 

*  tor'-tu-ous  (2),  o.    [Eng.  tort,  a. ;  -nous.] 
The  same  as  TORTIOUS  (q.v.). 

tor1- tru- oils -Ijf,  adv.  [Eng.  tortuous;  -ly.] 
In  a  tortuous  or  winding  manner. 

tor  tu-ous-ness,  s  [Eng.  tortuous;  -nets.] 
The  q'uality  or  state  of  being  tortuous. 

*  tor'-tu-ra-ble,  a.    [Eng.  tortur(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  tortured. 

tor'-ture,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  tortura  =  tor- 
ture, "from  tortus,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo  =  to 
twist ;  Sp.,  Port.,  *  Ital.  tortura.  From  the 
same  root  come  torment,  torsion,  tortoise,  con- 
tort, distort,  extort,  &c.] 

1.  Excruciating  pain  ;  extreme  anguish  of 
mind  or  body  ;  agony,  torment. 

"  Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy."    SAaJteip.  .•  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

2.  Severe  pain  inflicted  judicially  either  as 
a  punishment  for  a  crime  or  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  a  confession  from  an  accused  or 
suspected  person.     It  was  inflicted  for  the 
last  time  in  England  in  May,  1640.    It  was 
practiced   in   parts  of  Kurope  till  within  (ho 
present  century,  and  is  still  practiced  in  China. 
[RACK,     SCAVENGER'S     DAUGHTER,     THUMB- 
SCREW.] 

"  tu  the  Scottish  Claim  of  Rlnht,  the  OM  of  t,,rtur*. 
without  evidence,  or  In  ordinary  cases,  was  declared 
to  be  contrary  to  law."— ilacaulat :  Hat.  Eng.,  cb.  xlll. 

3.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  inflict- 
ing excruciating  physical  or  mental  pain. 

tor'-ture,  v.t.  &  i.    [TORTURE,  *.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  pain  excruciatingly;  to  pain  to  ex- 
tremity ;  to  torment  bodily  or  mentally. 

"  The  tnrturrd  savage  turns  around, 
And  flings  about  his  foam  Impatient  of  the  wound." 
Drydm  :  Oo(d  :  Metamarphoiet  viii. 

2.  To  punish  with  the  torture;  to  put  to 
the  torture. 

3.  To  put  to  a  severe  strain  ;  to  wrest  from 
the  right  meaning ;  to  put  a  wrong  construc- 
tion on. 

••  So  that  It  Is  to  no  purpose  that  this  place  had  bean 
so  tnrturrd  liy  Interpreter*."—  Up.  Taylor:  Unit  of 
ConKirnce.  bit.  III.,  ch.  II. 

*  4.  To  keep  on  the  stretch,  as  a  bow. 

"The  bow  tarturtth  the  string  continually,  and 
tbrnby  bnldrt.li  It  In  a  continual  trepidation."— 
li:i>i.ii :  Nat.  II in..  |  117. 


b&lL  b6> ;  pout,  Jovfrl ;  cat,  ?clL  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e  jlst.    pn  =  L 
-cum.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sioa  -  shun ;  -(ion,    f  ion  -  zhun.    -clous,    tious,  -sious  =  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  &c-  =  bel,  del. 
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B.  Intrans. :  To  cause  excruciating  pain  ; 
to  pain  extremely. 

"  The  closing  flesh  that  iustant  ceased  to  clow, 
The  wound  to  torture.  ami  the  blond  to  now." 
Pope:  Uonwr;  Iliad  xi.  985. 

tor'-tu-rer,  s.    [Eng.  tortur(e),  v. ;  -er.]    One 
who  or  tliat  which  tortures  ;  a  tormentor. 


tor'-tii-rlng,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [TORTURE.] 

tor'-tu-rlng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  torturing  ;  -It/.] 
In  a  "torturing  manner  ;  so  as  to  torture  or 
torment. 

"  Tls  well,  an  host  of  furies 
Could  not  have  United  me  wore  t<irturing!y." 
Beaum.  t  Ft*.  :  Law  of  Candy,  lit. 

•  tor"-  tu  -  roiis,  a.  [Eng.  tortur(e);  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to  or  involving  torture. 

"A  very  harsh  and  torlurout  sense  in  the  centra 
of  perception."—  Mart  :  Immort.  of  tht  Soul.  bk.  li.. 
ch.  ix. 

toV-U-la,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  tuft  of  hair.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Torulacei  (q.v.). 
Spores  in  leaded  chains,  simple,  readily  se- 
parating, placed  on  a  short,  continuous,  or 
septate  jiedicel.  Microscopic  fungals  causing 
mouldiness.  Torula  casei  is  cheese-mould. 
T.  (or  Saccharomyces)  cerevisin  is  the  cause  of 
fermentation  when  yeast  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  saccharine  matter.  That  this  is  so 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  fermentation  is  pre- 
vented by  passing  the  yeast  through  a  tine 
filter  which  strains  out  the  torulae,  or  by  boil- 
ing either  the  yeast  or  the  saccharine  fluid, 
and  then  keeping  it  from  all  air,  except  such 
as  has  been  passed  through  cotton  wool, 
which  prevents  them  re-entering  it  from  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  believed  to  be 
continually  floating  about  in  a  dry  state.  A 
torula  is  about  -0003  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  consists  of  a  cell,  generally  containing  a 
vacuole,  but  not  a  nucleus.  Sometimes  the 
cells  are  single,  at  others  they  are  in  heaps  or 
strings.  Their  ordinary  mode  of  reproduction 
is  by  budding.  {Huxley.)  [YEAST.] 

tSr-n-la'-oS-i,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  torul(a); 
Lat!  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei.] 

Bat.  :  A  sub-order  of  Coniomycetes.  My- 
celium very  slightly  developed,  inconspicuous  ; 
spores  simple  or  septate,  naked,  generally 
united  together  in  chains.  In  the  typical 
genus  the  spores  are  of  a  dark  colour. 

[TORULA.] 

tor  u-lose,  toV-tl-lons,  a.  [Lat  torulus, 
diiiiiii.  of  torus  =  a  protuberance.) 

Bot.  :  Cylindrical,  with  several  swells  and 
contractions,  knotted,  as  the  pod  of  Cheli- 
doimnn.  Nearly  the  same  as  Moniliform. 


round  swelling  or  pro- 


tor  us,  ».    [Lat.  =  a 
tuberance.] 

1.  Arch.  :  A  semi- 
circular   projecting 
moulding,  occurring 
in  the  base  of  a  co- 
lumn of  certain  or- 
ders. It  differs  from 
the  astragal  only  in 
size,  the  astragal  be- 
ing smaller.     Also 
called  a  Tore. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  game 
as  RECEPTACLE  and 
TBALAMUS  (q.v.). 

torus  bead-plane,  t.  A  certain  form 
of  plane  for  making  the  semicircular  convex 
moulding  known  as  a  torus. 

*torve,  a.  [Lat.  tonws  =  stern,  piercing.] 
Sour,  stern. 

"  With  a  tone  and  tetrick  countenance."—  Fuller  : 
Worthiei;  Lincolnshire. 

•  torved,  o.    [TORVE.]    Stern,  grim,  torvous. 

"  Yesterday  his  breath 

Aw'd  Rome,  and  his  last  toned  frown  was  death." 
Webster. 

•tor'-vi-ty,  s.  [Lat.  torvitas.]  Sourness, 
sternness  ;  grimness  or  severity  of  counte- 
nance. 

•torv'-otis,  a.  f_Lat  tormis.]  Sour,  stern, 
grim  ;  of  a  severe  countenance. 

"  That  tonout  sour  look  produced  by  anger,  and  that 
gay  and  pleasing  countenance  accom|«nying  love."— 
Durham:  Phyttco-Theoloqg.  bk.  v.,  eh.  viii. 


-J;  s.  &  re.  [Ir.  toiridhe,  tor,  toraigheoir, 
toruighe  =  a  pursuer  ;  toir,  torachd  =  pursuit, 
search  ;  Gael.  toir=  pursuit,  a  pursuer.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  An  appellation  originally  given  to  Irish 
mow-troopers,  who,  during  the  civil  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  plundered  people  in  the 
bogs  of  that  island,  being  in  arms  nominally 
for  the  royal  cause,  but  really  to  afford  a 
colourable  pretext  for  their  own  lawless  pro- 
ceedings. About  A.D.  1680  those  who  con- 
tended for  the  extreme  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  had  this  contemptuous  term  applied 
to  them  by  their  opponents  on  the  popular 
side,  and  thus  the  word  ultimately  acquired 
its  present  meaning. 

"  Moss-troopers,  a  sort  of  rebels  In  the  northern  |>art 
of  Scotland,  that  live  by  robbery  and  spoil,  like  the 
forte*  iu  Ireland,  or  the  banditti  ill  Italy."— Phillipt  : 
Jf<xe  World  <if  Word»  led.  ITUfiJ. 

2.  Originally  applied  as  a  political  term  to 
those  who  were  supposed  to  be  abettors  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  and  hence  extended  to  those  who 
refused  to  concur  iu  excluding  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic from  the  throne.    The  term  was  afterwards 
extended  to  members  of  one  of  the  great  poli- 
tical parties  in   Britain,  consisting  of  those 
who  thinU  it  wiser  to  conserve  the  laws  and 
institutions  already  existent  in  the  country 
than  to  incur  peril  by  attempting  to  remodel 
them  ;  the  party  of  immobility  as  opposed  to 
that  of  movement.     In  modern  times  the  term 
has  been  largely  superseded  by  Conservative 
(q.v.).    [LIBERAL,  WHIG.] 

"  At  this  time  were  first  heard  two  nicknames 
which,  though  originally  given  iu  insult,  were  soon 
assumed  with  pride,  which  are  still  in  daily  use, 
which  have  spread  as  widely  as  the  Englisu  race,  ai.u 
which  will  Lust  as  long  as  the  English  literature.  It 
Is  a  curious  circuuistHnce  that  one  of  these  nicknames 
was  of  Scotch.  »ud  the  other  of  Irish,  origin.  Both  iu 
Scotland  and  iu  Ireland,  inisgoveriiuient  had  called 
into  existence  bauds  of  desperate  men.  whose  ferocity 
was  heightened  by  relizious  enthusiasm  In  Scotland, 
some  of  the  persecuted  Covenanters,  driven  mad  by 
oppression,  had  lately  murdered  the  primate,  had 
taken  arms  against  the  Government,  had  obtained 
some  advantages  against  the  king's  forces,  and  had 
not  been  put  down  till  Monmouth,  at  the  'head  of 
some  troops  from  England,  had  routed  them  at  Both- 
well  Bridge.  These  zealots  were  most  numerous 
among  the  rustics  of  the  western  lowlands,  who  were 
vulgarly  called  Whigs.  Thus  the  appellation  of  Whi»? 
was  fastened  on  the  Presbyterian  zealots  of  Scotland, 
and  was  transfer  red  to  those  English  politicians  who 
showed  a  disposition  to  oppose  the  court,  and  to  treat 
Protestant  nonconformists  with  indulgence.  The 
bogs  of  Ireland,  at  the  same  time,  afforded  a  refuge  to 
Popish  outlaws,  much  resembling  those  who  were 
afterwards  known  as  Whitelx>ys.  These  men  were 
then  called  Tories.  The  name  of  Tory  was  therefore 
given  to  Englishmen  who  refused  to  concur  iu  ex- 
eluding  a  Roman  Catholic  prince  from  the  throne."— 
Hacauluv  :  Hat.  Eng..  ch.  it 

3.  A  name  given  during  the  American  war 
of  independence  to  a  member  of  the  Loyalist 
party,  or  any  one  who  favoured  the  claims  of 
Great  Britain  against  the  colonists. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Tories  ;  con- 
stituted by  or  originating  from  the  Tories : 
as,  Tory  measures,  the  Tory  party. 

*tory-rory,  o.    Wild. 

"  Your  tory-rory  Jades." 

Druden :  Kind  Keeper,  iv.  1. 

T6V-y-ism,  s.  [Eng.  tory  ;  -ism.}  The  prin- 
ciples or  practices  of  the  Tories. 

"A  short  history  of  loryitm  and  whiggism  from 
their  cradle  to  their  grave."— Bolingbroke :  Diiserta- 
tion  upon  Partiet.  let.  2. 

toV-ca,  tds'-ka,  s.  [Sp.  tosca  (roca)  =  coarse 
(rock).]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

tosca  rock,  s. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Buenos  Ayres  to  a  hard,  cavernous,  marshy, 
arenaceous  rock,  imbedded  "in  layers  and 
nodular  masses  among  the  argillaceous  earth 
or  mud  of  the  Pampas.  It  constitutes  part  of 
the  Pampean  formation,  and  is  probably  of 
Pleistocene  age.  The  adoption  of  the  local 
term  tosca  by  Darwin  has  given  it  general 
currency. 

tosc,  v.t.  [TEASE,  TOUSE.]  To  tease  or  comb 
wool.  (Prop.) 

tosh,  a.  [O.  Fr.  touse  =  shorn,  clipped,  pared 
round,  from  Lat.  tonsus,  pa.  par.  of  tondeo  = 
to  shear,  to  clip.]  Neat,  trim. 

tosh'-ach  (ch  guttural),  ».    [ToisECH.] 

tosh'-er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
fishing-boat. 

"Thus  a  father  is  not  a  longshore  driver,  though 
both  little  vessels  are  employed  in  catching  what  they 
can  close  into  the  laud."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26, 
18s5. 

toss,  *tosse,  *  toss-en,  v.t.  &  i.   [Wei.  tosio 
=  to  jerk,  toss  ;  tos  =  a  quick  jerk,  a  toss.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  throw  with  the  hand,  to  fling ;  par- 


ticularly, to  throw  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
upward  ;  to  throw  upward. 

2.  To  roll  or  tumble  about ;  to  move  back- 
wai  Is  and  forwards, 

"  She  turn'd.  she  tons' d  herself  In  bed. 
On  all  sides  doubts  and  terrors  met  her." 

Wi.idswonti :  Idiot  Boy. 

3.  To  hurl,  to  cast,  to  fling.    ' 

"  Even  now  did  the  sea 
Ton  up  upon  our  shore  this  chest" 

Shakeip. :  Peridot,  Ui.  1 

*4.  To  hurl  or  throw  figuratively. 

"  Back  do  I  tow  these  treasons  to  thy  head." 

Khakft/'. :  Lear,  T.  8. 

5,  To  lift,  heave,  or  throw  with  a  sudden 
jerk  ;  to  jerk  :  as,  To  toss  the  head. 

*  6.  To  wield,  to  brandish. 

"  I  have  been  trained  up  in  warlike  stoure 
To  fatten  speare  and  shield." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  li  8. 

7.  To  cause  to  rise  and  fall ;  to  pitch,  or 
move  from  one  place  to  another,  as  with  a 
quick,  jerky  motion  ;  to  dart  about  Gene- 
rally used  of  the  sea. 

"  We  being  exceedingly  tolled  with  the  tempest.'-. 
Act!  xxvii.  16. 

•8.  To  agitate;  to  make  restless;  to  keep 
in  suspense. 

"  The  souldiers  were  tossed  to  and  fro  with  hope  and 
tear."— Brende:  Quintal  Cartius.  la.  129. 

*  9.  To  keep  in  play  ;  to  keep  repeating. 

"Spend  your  years  in  totting  all  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar in  common  schools."— Atcham :  Schoolmaster. 

*  10.  To  dress  out. 

"  I  remember,  a  few  days  ago,  to  have  walked  behind 
a  damsel,  totted  out  In  all  the  gaiety  of  fifteen."— 
Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  2.  On  Drat. 

11.  To  gamble  with  by  spinning  a  coin  :  as, 
I'll  toss  you  for  it. 

IL  Mining :  To  agitate,  as  ore,  on  a  kieve  ; 
to  toze. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  roll  and  tumble,  to  fling ;  to  writhe 
in  violent  commotion. 

"  Turning  aud  totting  about  in  the  heat  and  unrest  oi 
his  lever."  Longfellow:  Milet  Standiih,  v. 

t  2.  To  be  flung  or  dashed  about:  as,  A 
boat  tosses  on  the  sea. 

3.  To  move  up  and  down. 

"  There  a  placid  lake,  with  softly  totting  ripple* 
—Harper  t  Magazine,  May,  1884,  p.  873. 

4.  To  toss  up  (q.v.). 

If  (1)  To  toss  of:  To  swallow  at  a  gulp ;  to 
drink  hastily  :  as,  To  toss  o/  a  glass  of  liquor. 

(2)  To  toss  the  oars : 

Naitt. :  To  throw  the  oars,  with  their  blades 
up,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  as  a  salute. 

(3)  To  toss  up,  to  toss :  To  decide  something 
by  the  side  of  a  coin  that  is  uppermost  after 
being  spun  or  thrown  into  the  air. 

"There  may  have  been  instances  where  juries  have 
'tossed  up'  sooner  than  remain  to  convince  an  obsti- 
nate colleague.  '—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  23,  1885. 

toss,  *  tosse,  s.    [Toss,  v.] 

1.  A  throwing  upwards,  or  with  a  jerk  ;  the 
act  of  tossing ;  the  state  of  being  tossed  or 
thrown. 

"A  ship's  cook,  who  was  a  lame  man,  died  at  see, 
and  they  gave  him  the  sailor's  ton  overboard."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  29.  1887. 

2.  A  throwing  up  or  jerking  of  the  head  ;  a 
particular  manner  of  raising  the  head  with  a 
jerk. 

"There  is  hardly  a  polite  sentence,  in  the  following 
dialogues,  which  doth  not  absolutely  require  some 
.  .  .  suitable  tots  of  the  head,  with  certain  office! 
assigned  to  each  hand."— Stei/t :  Introd.  Polite  Con- 
versation. 

*  3.  A  state  of  anxiety. 

"This  put  us  at  the  Board  into  a  tout."— Ptpyt  I 
Diary.  June  2,  1666. 
4.  A  toss-up  (q.v.). 

1  To  win  the  toss:  To  have  something  de- 
cided in  one's  favour  by  the  tossing  up  of  a 
coin. 

"Hasn't  old  Brooke  won  the  toa  with  his  lucky 
halfpenny  »"— Hughet  :  Tom  Brown's  School  Day*, 
pt  i.,  eh.  v. 

toss-up,  s.  The  throwing  up  of  a  coin  to 
decide  some  point,  as  a  wager  or  matter  of 
dispute ;  hence,  an  even  hazard,  a  matter 
which  may  turn  out  or  be  deeMed  one  way  or 
the  other  with  equal  advantage;  an  even 
chance. 

"  fit]  looked  a  tots-up  as  to  which  would  arrive  home 
first."— Field.  Sept.  4,  1886. 

*  toss-pot,  s.    A  toper,  a  drinker,  a  sot,  a 
drunkard. 

"  Our  lustie  toa-poti  and  swill-bowls."— P.  Holland: 
PUnie,  bk.  xxiii.,  cb,  xviii. 

tos'-sel,  *.    [TASSEL.]   (Pro».) 


late,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
or.  woVc,  won;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  w  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kwa 
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•  tosse'-ment,  *  toss'-ment,  s.  [Eng. 
toss  ;  -me  itt.  \  The  act  of  tossing ;  the  state  of 
being  tossed. 

M  Sixteen  years  totsement  upon  the  waves  of  this 
troublesome  world."— J.  B. :  Worcester  i  Apophthegniti, 
p.  108. 

toss'  er,  s.  [Eng.  toss,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
tosses. 

"  As  satisfaction  to  the  blust'ring  god. 
To  send  his  tuaen  forth." 

iteaum.  t  Viet.  :  Maid,  in  the  Mill,  ii.  2. 

•toss'-l-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  tossy;  -ly.]  In  a  tossy 
manner;  with  affected  indifference,  careless- 
ness or  contempt.  (Prow.) 

"  She  answered  tottUy  enough."— C.  Kingii^y :  Toot, 
ch.  vii. 

toss  ing,  *.    [Toss,  ».] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   The  act  of  one  who,  or  of 
that  which,  tosses  ;  the  state  of  being  tossed ; 
a  rising  and  falling  suddenly ;  a  rolling  and 
tumbling  about. 

"The  crawliugs  of  an  emmet  or  touinyi  of  a  feather 
in  a  tempestuous  air."— Search  :  Light  of  Mature.  voL 
it.  pt.  iit,  ch.  MT. 

2.  Mining :  Tozing ;  the  operation  of  agitat- 
ing ore  in  a  tub  in  which  it  is  rotated  in  water 
by  a  stirrer  on  a  vertical  axis. 

tOS8'-f,  a.  [Eng.  toss;  -y.]  Tossing,  espe- 
cially tossing  the  head,  as  in  scorn  or  con- 
tempt; hence,  affectedly  indifferent,  offhand, 
contemptuous.  (Prov.) 

"  Answered  by  some  tout  commonplace."— 0.  Kingt- 
Iff:  J'e««r,  ch.  vit 

tost,  pret.  or  pa.  par.  qfv.    [Toss,  ».] 

tot  (1)  s.  [Dan.  tot;  Icel.  tottr,  applied  to 
dwarfish  persons.) 

1.  Anything  small  or  insignificant ;  used  as 
a  term  of  endearment. 

2.  A  small  drinkiiig-cup,  holding  about  half 
•  pint.    (Prop.) 

3.  A  small  quantity ;  especially  applied  to 
to  liquor.    (Slang.) 

"  Ha>  du  .  .  .  liked  company  ;  but  if  a  guest  stayed 
beyond  a  certain  jjeriud.  the  great  composer  would  sud- 
deuly  start  ui>.  tap  his  forehead  and  say,  •  Excuse  me, 
I  have  a  tnt ; '  by  »  h  ich  he  meant  tliat  he  had  a  thought, 
and  must  go  to  hU  study  to  Jot  it  down.  A  minute 
after  lie  would  return,  looking  all  the  brighter ;  and 
as  forgetful  as  the  Irish  judge  of  La  Rochefoucauld's 
maxim- that  you  may  hoodwink  one  person,  but  not 
all  the  world.  The  expression, '  a  tot  of  spirits.'  is  said 
to  have  had  tliis  respectable  origin.  —St.  Jamet'l 
Oazeitt.  Sept.  10,  1886. 

4.  A  foolish  person.    (Prov.) 

tdt  (2),  «.  [Tor,  v.]  A  sOm  in  simple  or  com- 
pound addition,  set  at  examinations  in  the 
Civil  Service.  (English.) 

tot-book,  f.  A  book  containing  tots  for 
practice. 

tSt,  r.t.    [An  abbrev.  of  total  (q.v.).]    To  sum 
up,  to  count.    (Generally  with  up.)    (Colloq.) 
"The  last  two  (at  up  the  bin."— ThacXiray :  Sound- 
about  Papm,  six. 

to-ta'-lg-lte,  t.  [After  Totaig,  Ross-shire, 
where  round  ;  suff.  -itt  (Min.).~\ 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  brown 
crystalline  grain*  in  limestone.  The  analyses 
indicate  that  it  is  probably  an  intermediate 
product  resulting  from  the  hydration  of 
Sahlite  (q.v.). 

to  tal,  *  to -tell,  a.  A  ».  [Fr.  totaJ,  from 
Low  Lat.  totalis,  from  Lat,  totus  =  whole, 
from  the  same  rout  as  tumid  ;  Sp,  total;  I  tal. 
total*.} 

A.  At  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  whole  ;  compre- 
hending the  whole ;  complete  in  all  its  parts ; 
entire. 

2.  Complete  in  degree  ;  absolute,  thorough  : 
as,  a  total  loss,  a  total  wreck. 

•3.  Putting  everything  into  a  small  com- 
pass ;  summary,  curt,  abrupt. 

"To  my  attentions  you  so  total  are." 

Sydney  :  AUrophel,  at, 

•4.  Complete  in  number ;  alL 

•"There  lay  the  total  keys.'— £>•  Qutntty:  Spanith 
Jfun,  |  &,  p.  7. 

B.  At  subtt. :  The  whole ;  the  whole  sum  or 
•mount ;  aggregate. 

"  lint  I  shall  sum  up  these  particulars  in  a  total, 
which  Is  thus  expressed  by  Haint  Chrytostom."— Bp. 
Taylor  :  tpitcopacy  Autrted,  |  48. 

total  abstinence,  s.  The  entire  absten- 
tion from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as 
beverages,  or  except  under  medical  prescrip- 
tion. [TEMPERANCE.] 

total-eclipse, ».    [ECLIPSE,  II.] 


total-reflection,  s.    [RRFLECTION,  H  2.] 
to  tal,  v.t.    [TOTAL,  a.]    To  amount  to  the 
total  sum  of  ;  to  reach  the  total  of. 

to'-tal-i-sa-tor,  s.  [Fr.  totoZisatewr.]  An 
instrument  or  apparatus  used  for  purposes  of 
betting  on  horse-i-aces.  It  is  used  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand. 

"  A  board  is  exhibited  containing  the  names  of  the 
horses  starting.  A  person  who  wishes  to  back  a  horse 
pays  in  a  pound,  or  as  many  pounds  as  he  likes,  to  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  totalitator.  When  the  race  is 
over,  all  the  money  staked  is  divided  between  the 
backers  of  the  winning  horse,  less  lu  per  cent.,  which 
is  the  profit  of  the  management.  The  amount  of 
money  staked  on  each  horse  is  indicated  by  figures, 
which  are  altered  every  time  a  fresh  deposit  is  made, 
so  that  a  backer  can  at  any  time  see  witti  how  many 
others  he  is  to  share  in  the  total  stakes,  should  the 
horse  selected  by  him  win  ;  and  he  can,  if  he  chooses, 
make  suine  computation  as  to  the  total  amount  of 
stakes  to  be  divided."—  Eeeniny  Standard,  Oct.  23, 
1885. 


l'-i-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  totalite,  from  totoZ  =  total 
(q.v.).]  The  whole  or  complete  sum  ;  the 
whole  quantity  or  amount  ;  the  quality  or 
state  of  being  total. 

"  The  d  oration  of  totality  is  in  some  cases  reckoned 
only  by  seconds."—  Daily  Telegraph.  Sept.  8,  1885. 

to'-tal-ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  total;  -tee.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  total  or  complete  ;  to 
reduce  to  completeness. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To  bet  by  measure  of  the 
total  isator  (q.v.). 

"The  totalling  system  has  been  flourishing  ever 
since  at  the  German  and  Austrian  race-meetings."— 
St.  Jamet'l  Gazette,  June  14,  1887. 

t6'-tal-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  total,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
total  manner  or  degree  ;  entirely,  completely, 
wholly,  fully. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  being  so  tender  about  the  repu- 
tations of  those  who  are  totally  abandoned  to  sin."— 
Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  28. 

*  to  -tal-ness,  s.    [Eng.  total,  a.  ;  -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  total  ;  totality,  en- 
tireness,  completeness. 

to  -tarn,  s.    [TOTEM.] 

to-ta-m  -use,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  totan(ut); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiui:.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Scolapacids.  Bill 
straight  or  slightly  curved  upwards,  with 
groove  as  far  as  or  beyond  middle,  nostrils 
very  narrow  ;  hind  toe  rather  long  and  slender, 
barely  reaching  the  grouud  ;  the  toes  in  front 
joined  by  a  membrane. 

to  ta  nus,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  :  said  to  be 
from  I  tal.  totano  =  a  squid.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Scolopacidse,  or,  If  that 
family  is  divided,  of  Totanina  (q.v.),  with 
twelve  species  universally  distributed.  Bill 
slightly  curved  at  tip,  groove  half  the  length 
of  the  bill  ;  wings  with  first  quill  longest  ; 
tarsi  with  very  narrow  scales  in  front.  They 
frequent  sandy  seashores,  where  they  seek  for 
food  by  probing  the  sand  with  their  bills. 
Several  of  the  species  are  in  high  demand 
as  game  birds,  being  much  esteemed  for  the 
table.  The  Solitary  Sandpiper  (T.  Mitarivt) 
and  the  Yellow-shank  (T.flavipet)  are  United 
States  species.  There  are  several  European 
species. 

tO/t-£hee'-fii,  ».  [Chinese.]  A  Chinese  ver- 
mifuge prepared  from  Quisqualis  chinensis. 

•  tote  (1),  *  tot-en,  v.i.    [A.8.  tdtian  =  to  pro- 
ject, to  stick  out,  to  i»eep  out]    [Tour.] 

1.  To  project  or  stick  out 

2.  To  pry,  to  peep,  to  look,  to  observe. 

tote  (2),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  According  to 
Bartlett,  probably  of  African  origin.]  To 
carry,  to  bear,  (liouthem  United  Stout.) 

"  HI*  report  of  his  having  induced  the  aristocratic 
Navalos  to  to<r.  his  luggage  was  received  from  the 
mouth  of  Oen'I  Kane  with  a  good-natured  amused  de- 
rision.'— Trans.  /Inter.  Philot.  Society,  xllt  111.  (1873.) 

H  To  tote  fair  :  To  be  honest  and  upright  in 
one's  dealings  ;  to  act  fairly. 

tote-load,  s.    As  much  as  one  can  carry. 
•tote(3Xt>.t.    [TooT(2),  v.] 

tote  (IX  *.  [Fr.  tout  ;  Lat  tot«».]  The  whole  ; 
the  entire  lot  or  body.  (Amur.  Colloq.) 

tote  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  joiner's  name 
for  the  handle  of  a  plane. 

•totelcr,  ».  (Icel.  tauto  =  to  matter,  to 
whisper;  Dut  tuyten.]  AwUqMNK 


to'-tem,  to  -tarn,  s.    [See  extract] 

Anthrop. :  Some  entity,  usually  an  animal 
or  a  plant,  with  which  the  members  of  a  tribe 
connect  themselves,  calling  themselves  by  its 
name,  and  deriving  a  mythic  pedigree  from 
it  Thus  among  the  Algonquin  Indians  of 
North  America,  the  name  Bear,  Wolf,  Tor- 
toise, Deer,  or  Rabbit,  serves  to  designate; 
each  of  a  number  of  clans  into  which  the  race 
is  divided,  a  man  belonging  to  such  clan  l>eing 
himself  actually  spoken  of  as  a  bear,  a  wolf, 
&c.,  and  the  figures  of  these  animals  indicat- 
ing the  clan  in  the  native  picture-writing. 

"  The  name  or  symbol  of  an  Algonquin  clan  animal 
is  called  •  dodaim/  and  this  word,  in  its  usual  forhi  of 
totem,  has  become  an  accepted  term  among  ethno- 
logists to  describe  similar  customary  surnames  over 
the  world."— Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1871),  ii.  21S. 

totem  animal,  s. 

Anthrop. :  An  animal  which  gives  its  name 
to  a  tribe  or  family,  of  which  it  is  usually  re- 
garded as  the  ancestor  and  protector. 

"Some  accounts  describing  the  totem-animal  as 
being  actually  the  sacred  object."—  Tytor:  Krim.  Cult. 
(ed.  1871).  ii.  213. 

totem-clan,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  clan  having  a  totem,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  and  which  is  re- 
garded as  an  ancestor  and  protector. 

totem-pole,  totem  post,  «.  A  pole 
or  post,  upon  which  images  of  totems  are  hung 
or  engraved. 

,      totem-stage,  *. 

Anthrop. :  That  stage  of  mental  development, 
through  which  it  has  been  assumed  all  people 
have  passed,  during  which  animals,  trees,  &c.t 
art  regarded  with  religion*  reverence. 

to-tem'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  totem ;  -ic.]    Of  or  be- 
longing to  a  totem  or  totemism  (q.v.). 

"  Tribes  who  are  organized  on  the  totemie  principle,* 
—Schoolciaft:  Indian  Tribet,  i.  320. 

to  -tern  if  m,  «.    [Eng.  totem ;  -ism.] 

L  Anthrop. :  The  division  of  a  race  of  people 
into  clans  and  families,  each  having  its  parti- 
cular totem,  with  the  differences  of  rank, 
marriage  customs,  and  other  social  arrange- 
ments arising  therefrom. 

2.  Comparative  Religions : 

(1)  A  name  primarily  used  to  denote  the 
form  of  religion  widely  prevalent  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  though  by  no  means 
confined  to  them.    It  consists  in  the  adora- 
tion of  certain  objects  and  animals  believed 
to  be  related  to  each  separate  stock  or  blood- 
kindred  of  human  beings. 

(2)  A  stage  in   religious  progress  usually 
succeeding  Fetichism,  the  objects  of  worship 
being  generally  of  a  higher  nature.     In  to- 
temism as  practised  among  the  Algonquius 
the  totem  is  actually  regarded  as  the  sacred 
object  and  protector  of  the  family  bearing  its 
name  and  symbol.    Among  certain  Australian 
trilies  each  family  has  some  animal  or  vege- 
table as  its  "  kobong,"  its  friend  or  protector, 
and  a  mysterious  connexion  subsists  between 
a  man  and  his  kobong,  which  he  is  reluctant 
to  kill  if  it  is  an  animal,  or  to  gather  if  it  is 
a  vegetable.    Similar  customs  exist  in  Asia 
and    Africa.      Lubbock    and    Spencer    have 
favoured  the  idea  that  totemism  sprang  from 
the  very  general  practice  of  naming  individual 
men  after  animals,  Boar,  Deer,  Eagle,  &cn 
these  becoming  in  certain  cases  hereditary 
tribe-names.    Commenting  on  their  opinions, 
Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  ed.  1871,  ii.  215)  remarks 
that  "  while  granting  such  a  theory  affords  a 
rational  interpretation  of  the  obscure  facts  of 
totemism.  we  must  treat  it  as  a  theory  not 
vouched  for  by  sufficient  evidence,  and  within 
our  knowledge  liable  to  mislead  if  pushed  to 
extremes. 

to'-tem  1st,  *.    [Eng.  totem;  -fcf.] 

Anthrop. :  A  member  of  a  totem-clan. 

"That  the  Sabine  wood  pecker  has  been  a  totem  may 
be  pretty  certainly  established  by  Uie  evidence  of 
Plutarch.  The  people  called  by  his  name  (Picini)  de- 
clined, like  totrmult  everywhere,  to  eat  their  hoi* 
bird,  in  this  case  the  woodpecker."— .4.  Lang:  HyOi 
Ritual,  t  Religion,  ii.  7L 

to  tcm  1st  ic,  a.    [Eng.  totemitt;  -ic.]    To- 
temic  (q.v.). 

"  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  deny  the  early  and  pro- 
longed existence  of  tottmittic  practices  in  Egyptian 
religion. '- A.  Lang,  in  Jfinetcenth  Century,  Sept. 
1880.  p.  430. 

*tdt'-er,  ».     [Eng.  totfe)  (3),  v.;  •«•.]    One 
who  toots  or  plays  a  pipe  or  horn. 


boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  tuln,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,    tian   ;  shan.    - tion,    sion  _  shun ;  -(ion,  -slon  -  »>«"".    -clous,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ale,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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t6th  -er,  a.  or  pron.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial 
contraction  of  tlutt  other,  that  being  the  old 
ueu  ter  article.  [TONE.] 

Id] 

r  charmer  away." 
(jay :  Beggar t  Optra,  L  1. 

tot  I  dem  ver'-bJs,  phr.  [Lat]  In  so 
many  words ;  iu  the  very  words. 

to  ti  of  qno'-tl-es.  phr.  [Lat.]  As  often 
as  oue,  so  often  the  other. 

to  ti  pal  mate,  o.  &  s.    [TOTIPALMKS.] 

A.  As  culj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Totipalmes. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  member  of  the  tribe  Toti- 
palraes. 

•td-ti-pal-ma'-ta,  *.  pi.    [TOTIPALMES.] 

•  to   ti-pal  -mes,  *to-tl-pal-ma'-ti, 

t  td-tl-pal-ma  -t»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat ,  from 
Lat.  lotus  =  whole,  and  jn.il ma  =  the  sole  of  a 
goose's  foot.] 

Ornitk. :  A  group  of  Swimming  Birds,  having 
the  hind  toe  connected  with  the  other  toes 
with  a  web.  The  first  form  was  used  by 
Cuvier,  the  second  by  Kaup.  [STEQANOPODES.] 

•  to'  ti  pres-ence,  s.     [Lat  totus  =  whole, 
and  prtzsent'M  —  presence.)    Total  presence; 
presence  everywhere ;  omnipresence. 

"  Our  own  manner  of  existence  iu  a  sphere  or  por- 
tion of  space  sufficient  to  receive  the  action  of  many 
corporeal  particles  we  may  term  a  tottfettnce  through- 
oat  the  contents  of  that  sphere ,  we  may  then  con- 
ceive another  substance  totipreseut  in  the  sphere  of 
an  inch,  an  ell.  a  rod,  a  mile."— Search:  Light  of 
Mature,  vol.  ii..  pt  1.,  ch.  xii. 

to  ti  pres  ent,  o.  [TOTIPRESENCE.]  Pre- 
sent everywhere ;  omnipresent. 

to' -to  903-10,  phr.  [Lat]  By  the  width  of 
heaven,  wide  as  the  poles  apart 

•tot-sane,  ».    [TUTSAN.] 

•to't'-tSd,  a.  [See  def.]  Marked  with  the 
word  tot  (Lat=  so  much),  said  formerly  of  a 
good  debt  due  to  the  crown,  before  which  the 
officer  in  the  exchequer  had  written  the  word 
tot,  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  sentence  tot 
pecunice  regi  debetur  —  so  much  money  is  due 
to  the  king. 

tif-ter,  *  tot-ren,  v.i.  &  t.  [Prop,  tolter,  a 
freq.  from  tilt  (q.v.);  cf.  A.S.  tealtrian  =  to 
totter,  to  vacillate,  from  teult  =  tottery,  un- 
stable ;  O.  Dut  touteren  (for  tolteren)  =  to 
tremble.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  appear  as  if  about  to  fall  when  walk- 
ing or  standing  ;  to  be  unsteady  ;  to  stagger. 

"The  breth  stinkyng.  the  hands  trimbliug.  the  bed 
hanging,  and  the  feete  lot/eruny,  &  finally  no  part  left 
In  right  course  and  frame. —Sir  T.  More :  Worket, 
p.  99. 

2.  To  shake ;  to  be  on  the  point  of  falling ; 
to  tremble. 

"  That  government  had  fallen :  and  whatever  bad 
leaned  upon  the  ruined  fabric  began  to  totter.'— Mac- 
aulay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  shake  out  of  a  steady 
position. 

"  From  the  castle's  tottered  battlements." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  II.,  iil.  S. 

tot  -ter  (1),  «.  [Eng.  tot,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
tots  or  casts  up ;  a  reckoner. 

•  tot  ter  (2X  «.    [TATTER.] 

tSt'-ter-er,  ».  [Eng.  totter;  -er.]  One  who 
totters. 

tot  ter  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [TOTTER,  v.] 

tit'-tor-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tottering;  -ly.] 
In  a  tottering  manner. 

T6t' -tern-hoe, ».    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  parish  in  the  county  of  Bedford, 
two-and-a-half  miles  W.S.W.  from  Dunstable. 

Tot ternhoe  stone, «. 

Geol. :  A  gray  chalk,  o_r  compact  gray  sandy 
limestone,  constituting  a  zone  in  the  Lower 
Chalk.  Named  by  Whitaker  from  Tottern- 
lioe,  where  it  was  first  discriminated.  Fauna 
altoiit  eighty  or  ninety  species. 

tit- ter -y,  a.  [Eng.  totter,  v. ;  -y.]  Trem- 
bling or  shaking,  as  though  about  to  fall ; 
unsteady,  shaking. 

"  What  a  tottery  performance  it  int."— T.  Sughet  ; 
Ton  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  vi. 

•  t<St    tie,  a.     [TOTTY.J 


tot  tie,  v.i.  [See  def.]  A  variant  of  toddle 
(q.v.).  (Prov.) 

tSt'-tlisllft8t'-liD8h,a.[Eng.to?«(e);-M.]Tot- 
tering,  trembling,  shaking,  unsteady. 

"Our  little  boat  was  light  and  tutlish.~—ll<immond: 
Wild  Northern  Scene*,  p.  i07. 

tSt'-ty,  tot' -tie,  a.  [For  tolty,  i.e.,  tilty,  from 
tilt,  v.  (q.v.).J  Unsteady,  dizzy,  tottery. 

"  1  was  somewhat  totty  when  I  received  the  good 
knight's  blow."— Scott  .•  Ivanltoe,  ch.  xxxiii. 

to'-ty,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  name  given  in 
some  parts  of  the  Pacific  to  a  sailor  or  fisher- 
man. (Simmonds.) 

tou  can,  tou  can,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  and 
Port,  tucano,  from  the  cry  of  the  bird.] 

Ornith. :  The  popular  name  of  any  bird  of 
the  genus  Rhamphastos,  olten  applied  to  the 
whole  family  Rhamphastidae  (q.v.).  They  are 
all  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  enormous  hill,  irregu- 
larly toothed  along  the  margin  of  the  mandi- 
bles. All  the  species  live  in  pairs  in  the  shade 
of  the  forests,  occasionally  congregating  in 
small  parties,  but  never  approaching  the  hu- 
man habitations.  In  the  true  Toucans  [RHAM- 
PHASTOS] the  ground  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  generally  black  ;  the  throat,  breast,  and 
rump  adorned  with  white,  yellow,  and  red ; 
the  body  is  short  and  thick  ;  tail  rounded  or 
even,  varying  in  length  in  the  different  species, 
and  capable  of  being  turned  up  over  the  back 
when  the  bird  goes  to  roost  Toucans  have 
been  described  as  carnivorous  ;  in  captivity 
they  will  readily  devour  small  birds,  but  pro- 
bably in  a  state  of  nature  their  diet  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  fruit.  They  are  remark- 
able among  birds  for  a  regurgitation  of  food, 
which,  after  being  swallowed,  is  brought  up 
to  undergo  mastication,  an  operation  some- 
what analogous  to  the  chewing  of  the  cud 
among  rumiuants.  They  are  easily  tamed, 
and  bear  confinement  well,  even  in  cold 
climates. 

tou  ca  na,  s.    [Mod.  Lat  =  a  toucan.] 

Astron. :  A  small,  circuni polar  constellation, 
situated  on  the  Antarctic  Circle,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Crux  australis,  in  relation  to  the  South 
Pole,  the  intervening  space  between  the  two 
constellations  being  nearly  devoid  of  stars. 
It  contains  nine  visible  stars,  the  largest,  a 
Toucanae,  being  only  of  the  third  magnitude. 

tou'-can-et,  s.    [Eng.  toucan ;  -et.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Pteroglossus  (q.v.).  [TOUCAN.] 

"There  are  three  species  of  toucans  in  Demerara. 
and  three  diminutives,  which  may  be  called  toucanets. 
—  Waterton:  Wanderingt  in  South  America. 

tou-cang',  s.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of 
boat  much  used  at  Malacca  and  Singapore, 
propelled  either  by  oar  or  sail,  speedy,  rather 
flat  in  the  centre,  but  sharp  at  the  extremities. 

toU9h,  *  towch,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  toucher,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  zucchen  ;  Ger.  zucken  =  to  draw 
with  a  quick  motion,  to  twitch ;  O.  Dut. 
tocken,  tucken  =  to  touch  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  tocar 
=  to  touch  ;  Ital.  toccare ;  cogn.  with  Lat. 
duco  =  to  draw.)  [TucK,  v. ;  Tow,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

"  All  things  their  forms  express, 
Which  we  can  taucti,  taste,  feel,  or  hear,  or  see." 
Daviet :  Immort.  of  the  Haul,  xiii. 

2.  To  come  in  contact  with  in  any  way, 
but  especially  by  means  of  the  hand,  fingers, 
&c.  ;  to  hit  or  strike  gently  against 

"  Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine." 
Shaketp. :  Venus  Jt  Adonit.  115. 

3.  To  strike    gently  with   an  instrument, 
stick,  or  the  like. 

"  Then  with  his  sceptre  that  the  deep  controls, 
He  touched  the  chiefs,  and  steeled  their  manly  souls." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xiii  88. 

4.  To  meddle  or  interfere  with  ;  to  handle. 

"  No  son  of  Mars  descend,  for  servile  gains, 
To  touch  the  booty,  while  a  foe  remains.' 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  vi.  86. 

5.  To  take  as  food  or  drink  ;  to  taste. 

"  He  dies  that  touchei  any  of  this  fruit." 

Shakrtp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  II  7. 

6.  To  strike,  to  hurt,  to  injure. 

"  I  will  not  touch  thine  eye." 

Shaketp. :  King  John,  iv.  1. 

H  Hence,  to  injure  or  affect,  as  in  character ; 
to  cause  loss  or  hurt  to. 


7.  To    come   to;  to  reach,  to  attain;  to 
arrive  at. 

"The  rapid  rise  of  exchange,  which  on  Wednesday 
morning  liad  ti,m-h,- 1  :K  ilrai-hmas  to  the  pound  ster- 
ling."— Timet.  March  16,  1086. 

8.  To  land  at ;  to  come  to  shore  at. 

"  He  touched  the  ports  desired." 

.Shaketp. .-  Troilut  i  Crettida,  U.  1, 

9.  To  come  near  to  ;  to  hit 

"  Then  you  touched  the  life  of  our  design." 

Shaketp.  :  Troilut  <t  Crettida,  it  i. 

*  10.  To  affect ;  to  concern  ;  to  relate  to. 

"  O  Caesar,  read  mine  first ;  for  mine's  a  suit 
That  touches  Caesar  nearer." 

Shaketp. :  Julius  Cmar,  iii.  1. 

11.  To  handle,  speak  of,  or  deal  with  gently 
or  slightly  ;  to  treat  of. 

"Wonders,  whiche  in  the  flrste  booke  of  Polycronl- 
con  are  suffycyently  touched."— Fabyan  :  Chronydt, 
ch.  i. 

*  12.  To  try  or  test  as  with  a  touchstone ; 
to  probe,  to  try. 

"  Which,  being  touched  and  tried,  proves  valueless  " 
Shakesp. :  King  John,  UL 

13.  To  affect,  to  impress,  to  strike. 

"  If  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  I'enict,  T. 

14.  To  make  an  impression  on  ;  to  move, 
to  affect ;  to  stir  mentally  ;  to  fill  with  pas- 
sion or  other  emotion. 

"  O  agony !  the  utmost  I  can  do 
Touches  him  not."        Browning :  Paracelna,  T. 

15.  To  make  an  impression  on ;  to  have  an 
effect  on. 

"  Its  face  must  be  very  flat  and  smooth,  and  so  hard, 
that  a  Ale  will  not  touch  it,  as  smiths  say  when  a  tile 
will  not  eat,  or  race  it."—Moxon:  Mechanical  Exer- 
citet. 

16.  To  infect. 

"The  life  of  all  his  blood 
IB  touched  corruptibly."     Shaketp. :  King  John,  T.  7. 

*  17.  To  influence   by  impulse ;   to  impel 
forcibly. 

"  No  decree  of  mine. 

To  tmich  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free  will"  Milton :  P.  L.,  x.  4S. 

*  18.  To  move,  to  stir  up,  to  excite,  to  rouse, 
to  kindle. 

"  Which  touched  the  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  tliee." 
Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

19.  To  render  crazy  or  partially  insane;  to 
affect  with  a  slight  degree  of  insanity.  (Seldom 
used  except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

*  20.  To  censure  ;  to  animadvert  upon. 

"  Doctor  Parker,  iu  his  sermon  before  them,  touch** 
them  for  their  living  so  near,  that  they  went  near  to 
touch  him  for  his  life."— Bat/ward. 

21.  To  lay  the  hand  on  for  the  purpose  ol 
curing  of  a  disease.     Said  especially  of  the 
disease  called  the  king's  evil. 

"Walked  round  the  fortifications,  touched  sora* 
scrofulous  people,  and  then  proceeded  iu  one  of  hii 
yachts  to  Southampton."—  Macaulat/ :  Bitt.  Eng^ 
ch.  viii. 

22.  To  handle  in  a  skilful  manner : 

(1)  To  play  on,  as  a  musician  ;  to  perform, 
as  a  piece  of  music. 

"  He  had  not  ceased  to  touch 
The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  framed. ' 

Wordtworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  vll. 

(2)  To  discourse  of;   to  write  about;   t« 
treat  of. 

(3)  To  paint  or  form  as  an  artist. 

"  Such  heavenly  touches  n'er  touched  earthly  faces." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  17. 

*  23.  To  mark  or  delineate  slightly  or  finely; 
to  add  a  slight  stroke  or  strokes  to,  as  with  a 
pen,  pencil,  brush,  &c. 

"  The  Hues,  though  touch'd  but  faintly,  are  drawn 
right.  Pope  :  Euny  on  Criticilm,  22. 

II.  Geom. :  To  meet  without  cutting ;  to  be 
in  contact  with.  A  straight  line  is  said  to 
touch  a  circle  when  it  meets  the  circle,  and, 
being  produced,  does  not  cut  it  Two  circles 
are  said  to  touch  each  other  when  they  meet 
but  do  not  cut  each  other.  A  straight  line 
can  touch  a  circle  or  curve  in  only  one  point 
Two  circles  or  spheres  can  touch  each  other 
in  only  one  point,  and  a  sphere  can  touch  a 
plane  in  only  one  point  [CONTACT,  TANGENT.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  be  in  contact;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
junction  so  that  there  is  no  intervening  space. 

2.  To  exercise  or  use  the  organs  of  feeling. 

"  Descend,  and  touch,  and  enter." 

Tennyton  :  In  Memoriam,  xciii.  It. 

*  3.  To  fasten  on  ;  to  take  effect 

4.  To  mention  or  treat  of  anything  slightly 
or  briefly,     ft  5.  (2).] 

5.  To  come  to  land  ;  to  call  in  at  a  port. 

"  Thence  [they]  stand  o^«r  towards  Cape  St  Fran. 
Cisco,  not  touching  anywhere  usually  till  they  com* 
to  Mauta."—  Hampier :  t'oyaget  (an.  1684). 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  «&",  lather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 
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•  6.  To  reach,  to  attain. 

"  The  vois  of  the  peple  touched  to  the  heven. 
So  loude  crieui-u  they  with  luery  steven." 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  4,5*4. 

IL  Naut. :  To  have  the  leech  of  a  sail  so 
•truck  by  the  wind  that  a  tremulous  motion 
is  caused  by  it. 

U  1.  To  touch  at :  0 

Naut. :  To  call  in  at ;  to  come  or  go  with- 
out staying. 

"  The  next  day  we  touched  at  Sidon."—Acts  xxvli.  3. 

2.  To  touch  and  go: 

Naut. :  To  rub  against  the  ground  with  the 
keel,  as  a  vessel  under  sail,  without  the  speed 
being  much  lessened. 

3.  To  touch  down : 

Football:  To  place  the  ball  in  touch, 

4.  To  touch  off: 

(1)  To  sketch  hastily ;  to  finish  by  touches. 

*  (2)  To  discharge,  as  a  canon. 

5.  To  touch  on  : 

•  0)  To  come  or  go  to  for  a  short  time ;  to 
touch  at. 

"  I  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  lake,  and  touched 
on  the  several  towns  that  lie  on  Its  con»to."—Ad<tiion  : 
On  Italy. 

(2)  To  allude  to ;  to  speak  or  discourse  of 
briefly. 

••  Touched  on  Mahomet 
With  much  contempt."    Tennyson  :  Princtst,  ii.  118. 

6.  To  touch  on  a  proof:  To  make  corrections 
on  the  proof  of  an  illustration  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  engraver. 

7.  To  touch  up : 

(1)  To  repair  or  improve  by  slight  touches. 
'*  What  be  saw  wai  only  her  natural  countenance 

touched  up  with  the  usual  improvement*  of  an  aged 
coquette.  —Additon. 

(2)  To  remind.    (CoUoq.) 

8.  To  touch  the  wind : 

Nuut. :  To  keep  the  ship  as  near  the  wind 
as  possible. 

*  9.  Touch  pot,  touch  penny :  A  proverbial 
phrase,  signifying  No  credit  given. 

tofigh  (1),  *  tonche,  *  towche,  *.  [TOUCH,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  touching,  or  the  state  of  being 
touched ;  contact ;  the  junction  of  two  bodies 
at  the  surface,  so  that  there  is  no  intervening 
space. 

"  Their  touch  Affrights  me  as  a  serpent'»  sting." 
Shaketp. :  Z  Henry  r/.TlH.  «. 

2.  The  sense  of  feel  ing  or  common  sensation, 
one  of  the  five  senses. 

•  3.  A  touchstone  (q.v.). 

*  4.  Hence,  that  by  which  anything  is  tested 
or  examined ;  a  test,  as  of  gold  by  a  touch- 
stone ;  proof,  trial,  assay. 

"  The  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch." 

Shakttp. :  1  Btnry  IV.,  IT.  4 

•  5.  Proof ;  tried  qualities. 

•'  My  friends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forth. 
Bid  me  farewell. '         Ohaketp. :  Coriolanut,  ir.  1. 

*  6.  Stone  of  the  kind  used  as  touchstones. 
A  term  often  applied  to  any  costly  marble, 
but  properly  to  the  basanites  of  the  Greeks, 
a  very  hard,  black  granite. 

"  A  new  monument  of  touch  and  alabaster."—  fuller. 

7.  Any  single  act  in  the  exercise  of  an  art : 
*•, 

(1)  A  stroke  of  a  pen,  pencil,  or  the  like. 

"  Artificial  strife 
Lives  In  those  touchet,  livelier  than  life.* 

Shatflp.  :  Timon  r,/  Athenl,  1.  1. 

(2)  The  act  of  the  hand  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment. 

"  Thou  hast  Indeed  a  rare  touch  on  thy  harp." 
Mntthew  Arnold:  Kmivdodet  on  Etna,  i.  1. 

(3)  Hence,  a  musical  note. 

"  With  sweetest  tourhei  pierce  your  mistress'  ear." 
Shaken*.  :  Merchant  nf  fenic*,  T. 

8.  The  act  or  power  of  exciting  the  passions 
or  affections. 

-Not  alone 

The  death  of  Fulvla,  with  more  urgent  toucha, 
Do  strougly  i]*»k  t'  us  " 

Shtlkelp.  :  Antnny  t  Cttopatra.  1.  t, 

9.  Mental  feeling  or  sensation  ;   affection, 
emotion. 

"  No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  a  touch  of  pity." 
Hhalutp. :  Richard  III.,  t  1 

10.  Trait,  characteristic. 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  tho  whole  world  kin." 
.XA<i*'i/>. :  TroHiu  *  CreuUa.  lit  8. 

11.  A  small  quantity  or  degree ;  a  dash,  a 
spice,  a  smack. 

"  A  touch  of  frost "— field,  Jan.  22,  its*. 


12.  A  stroke  ;  a  successful  effort  or  attempt. 

"  One  meets  sometimes  with  very  nice  touches  of 
raillery."— Aadii-jn:  On  Medal*. 

*  13.  The  extent  to  which  a  person  is  in- 
terested or  affected.    (Slang.) 

"  Print  my  preface  in  such  a  form  as,  In  the  book- 
sellers' phrase,  will  make  a  siipeuuy  touch."— Swift. 

*  14.  A  hint,  a  suggestion ;  slight  notice  or 
intimation. 


*  15.  Animadversion,  censure,  reproof. 

"  I  never  bare  any  touch  of  conscience  with  greater 
regret"— Kiny  Charles:  EUcon  BiuUike. 

*  16.  Particular  application  of  anything  to 
a  person  ;  personal  reference  or  application. 

"  Speech  of  touch  towards  others  should  be  sparingly 
used.  —Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Insmurse. 

*  17.  Euphemistically,  sexual  intercourse. 

"  Free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her," 

Shaketp. :  Jleaiure/or  Measure,  T. 

18.  A  boy's  game ;  tig. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Fine  Arts:  The  peculiar  handling  usual 
to  an  artist,  and  by  which  his  work  may  be 
known. 

2.  Football:    The    ground    behind   a   line 
drawn  in  a  line  with  the  goal-posts. 

"  Withers  nearly  scored  by  a  splendid  run  at  the 
top  side,  but  was  pushed  into  touch."— t'itld,  Dec.  6, 

3.  Music: 

(1)  The  resistance  made  to  the  fingers  by 
the  keys  of  a  pianoforte  or  organ. 

(2)  The  pesuliar  manner  in  which  a  player 
presses  the  keyboard,  v.-hether  light,  pearly, 
heavy,  clumsy,  firm,  &c. 

4.  Obstetrics:  The  examination  of  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  by  actual  contact  of  the  hand  or 
fingers. 

5.  Physiology: 

(1)  Human :  The  sense  through  which  man 
takes  cognizance  of  the  palpable  properties  of 
bodies.    In  a  wide  application,  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  general  sense,  because  by  it  we  be- 
come conscious  of  all  sensory  impressions 
which  are  not  the  objects  of  smell,  sight, 
taste,  or  hearing,  which  are  called  the  special 
senses :    even  these,  however,  are   held   by 
modern    biologists  to  be  highly  specialised 
forms  of  touch,  which  is  often    called  the 
"  mother  of  all  the  senses."  In  a  more  limited 
application,  touch  is  applied  to  that  modifica- 
tion of  general  sensibility  which  is  restricted 
to  the  tegumentary  surface  or  to  some  special 
portion  of  it,  and  which  serves  to  convey 
definite  ideas  as  to  the  form,  size,  number, 
weight,  temperature,  hardness,  softness,  &c., 
of  objects   brought  within    its   cognizance. 
These  sensations  are  received  by  the  termina- 
tions of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  and  thence 
conveyed  to^he  brain.    The  sense  of  touch  is 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  but 
is  much  more  acute  in  some  parts  than  in 
others,  e.g.,  in  the  hand.    It  is  also  capable 
of  great  improvement  and  development ;  and 
the  blind,  who  have  to  depend  largely  on  the 
sense  of  touch  for  guidance,  acquire  extra- 
ordinarily delicate  and  accurate  powers  of 
perception  with   the    fingers;   difference   of 
form,  size,  consistence,  and  other  characters, 
being  readily  recognised  that  are  quite  inap- 
preciable to  those  who  possess  good  vision, 
without  special  education. 

(2)  Compar. :  The  lower  Anthropidse  have 
both  the  hands  and  feet   thickly  set  with 
tactile  papilhe  (q.v.),  and  the  surface  of  the 
prehensile  tail  which  some  possess  is  furnished 
with  them  in  abundance.    Other  organs  of 
touch  exist  in  the  vibrissae,  or  whiskers,  of  the 
cat,  and  of  certain  rodents.    In  the  Ungulata, 
the  lips  and  nostrils  are  probably  the  chief 
seat  of  tactile  sensibility,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially so  with   the   Proboscidea.     In   Birds, 
tactile  papillte  have  been  discovered  in  the 
feet,  and  they  arc  also  present  in  some  lizards. 
A  papillary  apparatus  appears  to  be  absent 
from  Serpents,  C'helonians,  and  Fishes,  though 
in  many  of  these  its  want  is  compensated 
by  tentacles,  having  a  high  degree  of  sensi- 
bility.    Descending  still  lower  in  the  scale  nf 
animal  life,  organs  of  touch  are  found  in  the 
tentacles  of  the  Cephalopoda  and  Gasteropoda, 
the  palpi  and  antenna-  ol  insects,  and  the  palp! 
of  the  Arachnida. 

6.  Shlpbuild. :  The  broadest  part  of  a  ship's 
plank  worked  top  and  but. 

U  1.  A  near  (or  dose)  touch :  A  narrow  es- 
cape  ;  a  close  shave.    (Cof/Vx/.) 
2.  To  be  in  touch  with  others :  To  be  in  sym- 


pathy with  them,  so  as  to  understand  their 
feelings,  ideas,  &c. 

3.  To  keep  touch:  [KEEP,  11(17)]. 

4.  To  lose  touch : 

(1)  .Mil. :  To  cease  to  maintain  communica- 
tion with. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  lose  knowledge  of  and  sympathy 
with. 

&  To  maintain  touch : 

*(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  be  steady  or  true  to 
appointment ;  to  fulfil  duly  a  part  or  function. 

(2)  Mil. :  To  maintain  communication  with 
each  other ;  to  keep  touch. 

"There  were  frequent  halts  to  enable  the  regiments 
to  maintain  touch?'— Pall  Hall  Gazette.  Sept.  14, 1881. 

6.  Touch  and  go:  A  phrase  used  either  as  a 
substantive  or  adjective,  and  denoting  some- 
thing, as  an  accident,  which  had  almost 
happened  ;  a  state  of  imminent  explosion  or 
danger  ;  a  close  shave.  , 

*7.  True  as  touch:  Completely  true.  Pro- 
bably with  a  reference  to  touchstone  (q.v.). 

touch-body,  s.    [TACTILE-CORPUSCLE.] 
touch-down,  s. 

Foot-ball :  The  act  of  forcing  the  ball  behind 
the  line  of,  but  not  through,  the  goal-post*  of 
the  opposing  side. 

U  Touch-down  for  tafety :  A  touch-down  by  a 
player  behind  his  own  goal  of  a  ball  received 
from  his  own  team. 

touch  me  not,  ,. 

Botany : 

1.  Impatient  Noli-tangert,  or  NbH-me-toi- 
gere ;  a  succulent  annual,  one  to  two  feet  high, 
with  thickened  nodes,  alternate  membranous 
and  glabrous  leaves,  oblong,  obtuse,  crenato- 
serrate ;    peduncles  one  to   three  flowered ; 
flowers  drooping,  pale  yellow,  dotted  with 
red.    Found  in  Europe.   It  derives  its'  popular 
name  from  the  sudden  bursting  of  its  seed 
vessels  on  being  touched.    Called  also  the 
Yellow  Balsam. 

2.  Canlamine   hirsuta,  which  also    shoots 
out  its  seeds  on  being  touched.     (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

touch-needle,  ». 

Assay. :  A  small  bar  composed  of  an  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver,  gold  and  copper,  or  of 
gold  alloyed  with  a  proportion  of  both  metals, 
employed  in  assaying  by  the  touchstone.  A 
number  are  employed  ;  one  being  of  pure  gold, 
a  second  composed  of  23  gold  and  1  copper, 
a  third  of  22  gold  and  2  copper,  and  so  on  ; 
these  are  rubbed  upon  the  stone,  and  the 
color  of  the  streak  compared  with  that  made 
by  the  metal  to  be  tested.  A  further  means 
of  comparison  is  afforded  by  moistening  the 
streaks  with  nitric  acid,  or  by  heating  the 
stone.  Silver  is  similarly  tested  by  touch- 
needles  composed  of  lead  and  silver. 

*  touch-piece,  s.  A  coin  given  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  England  to  those  whom  they  touched 
for  the  cure  of  scrofula  or  the  king's  eviL 

"  Before  the  reign  of  Charles  1 1.  no  coins  were  struck 
specialy  fur  touch-piece*,  the  gold  'angel'  hiving 
been  used  for  the  purpose.  The  touch-iiieces  are  all 
similar  in  design.  Those  of  the  Pretenders,  however, 
which  were  struck  abroad,  are  of  much  better  work 
than  those  innde  In  England.  .  .  .  These  touch-pt«ci» 
(all  of  them  perforated)  are  curious  relics  of  a  super- 
stition which  had  existed  for  many  centuries,  and 
was  only  stamped  out  on  the  accession  of  the  iiruus- 
wick  dynasty.  —Athmaum.  Oct  28,  1882. 

touch-warden,  s.  An  assay-warden  of 
the  goldsmiths. 

toii9h  (2),  *.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  toe**, 
tach,  tatche,  tasshe,  or  tacche  =  tinder ;  remote 
etyin.  doubtful.)  For  def.,  see  etym. ;  obso- 
lete except  in  compounds. 

*  touch-box,  ».  A  box  with;iighted  tinder, 
formerly  used  by  cannoneers  to  light  their 
matches. 

touch-hole,  s.  The  priming-hole  or  rent 
of  a  gun. 

touch-pan,  «.  The  pan  of  a  gun  that 
holds  the  priming. 

touch-paper,  *.  Paper  saturated  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  which  ignites 
at  once,  and  burns  without  flaming. 

touch-wood,  ».  A  soft  white  substance 
into  which  wood  is  converted  by  the  action  of 
such  funjd  as  PoJyporus  igniarius.  It  is  easily 
ignited,  and  continues  to  burn  fora  long  time 
like  tinder.  Culled  also  Spunk. 


toil,  bojr ;  pout,  Jdwl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  & 
-oian,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(Ion,  -fion  -  xhon.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  ahu*.   -blc,  -die,  <tc.  =  bcl.  deL 
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touch— tourmaline 


touch  (3),  tou9h  ing,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 
tiUMn  (q.v.).]  (See  etyiu.  and  compound.) 

touch-leaf,  touching-leaf,  .<. 

But. :  Jlypericum  Androsfeawm.  Welsh  chil- 
dreu  coiiuuonly  put  the  leaves  between  the 
pages  of  their  Bibles. 

tou$h'-a-ble, a.  [Eng.  touch,  v. ;  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  touched  ;  tangible. 

to&9h'-er,  *.  [Bug.  touch,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  touches ;  often  used  in  the 
slang  phrases,  a  near  toucher,  a  close  toucher  — 
a  uear  shave,  a  close  shave. 

t  As  near  as  a  toucher :  As  nearly  or  exactly 
as  possible. 

touch'-I-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  touchy;  -ly.]  In  a 
touchy  or  irritable  manner ;  peevishly,  tetchily. 

tough'-J-ness,  *.  [Eng.  touchy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  touchy  ;  peevish- 
Bess,  irritability. 

"  My  friends  resented  it  u  a  motion  not  guided 
with  such  discretion  as  the  touchiness  of  those  times 
required.-— /Tiny  Charles :  JCUcon  Batilike. 

g,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  prep.    [Toucn,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Affecting,  moving,  pathetic : 
as,  a  touching  scene. 

C.  As  prep. :  Concerning;  asregards;  with 
regard  or  respect  to  ;  as  for. 

"  lie  has  always  laughed  at  the  absurd  Cockney 
theory  touching  oatmeal  as  a  fattener."— Daily  Tele- 
graph,  Aug.  31, 1885. 

t  touching-line,  s. 

Geom,  :  A  tangent  (q.v.). 

toujh'-ing-ly, a<U\  [En<-.  touching;  -ly.]  In 
a  touching  manner ;  so  as  to  touch  or  move 
the  passions ;  feelingly,  pathetically. 

"  Utterly  forgotten,  as  he  touching!:/  complained, 
by  those  for  whose  sake  he  bad  endured  more  limn  the 
bitterness  ->l  Uealh.  --Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  cii.  xvi. 

tou^h  -stone,  «.    [Eng.  touch  (1),  and  stone.] 

1.  LiL&Uin. :  The  same  as  BASANITE  (q.v.). 

ITOOCH -NEEDLE.] 

2.  Fig. :  Any  test  or  criterion  by  which  the 
qualities  of  a  thing  are  tried. 

"  Is  not  this  their  rule  of  such  sufficiency,  that  we 
should  use  it  as  a  touchstone,  to  try  the  orders  of  the 
church?"— Boater:  Secies.  Polity. 

tou9h'-y,  *  touch -ie,  a.  [Used  as  if  de- 
rived from  touch,  but  really  a  corruption  of 
tetchy  (q.v.).]  Irritable,  peevish,  tetchy  ;  apt 
to  take  offence. 

"  In  South  Australia  he  is  exceptionally  touchy,  and, 
In  particular,  you  must  not  interfere  with  his  pipe,"— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  14,  1385. 

tough  (gh  as  f),  *  toughe,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  toh 
=  tough  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  taai  =  flexible, 
pliant  tough,  clammy  ;  Low  Ger.  taa,  tage, 
tau  =  tough ;  O.  H.  Ger.  zdhe,  each;  M.  H. 
Ger.  z(ehe ;  Ger.  zah,  zahe.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  flexibility  without 
brittleness;  yielding  to  force  without  breaking. 

2.  Finn,  strong,  not  easily  broken  ;  able  to 
endure  hardship. 

-  No  works,  indeed, 
That  a»k  robust,  tough  sinews." 

Cowper:  Talk,  11L  405. 

3.  Not  easily  separated  ;  viscous,  clammy, 
tenacious  :  as,  tough  phlegm. 

*  4.  Stiff ;  not  easily  flexible ;  as,  a  tough  bow. 

5.  Hard,  severe,  difficult :  as,  a  tough  job. 
{Colloq.) 

6.  Difficult,  stubborn,  unmanageable. 

°*  Obduracy  takes  place  ;  callous  and  tough, 
The  reprobated  race  grows  judgment  proof 

Cowper:  Tabte-TaOc, 458. 

*  7.  Severe,    violent,   stormy :   as,  a  tough 
•term.    (Colloq.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  rough,  a  bully.    (Amer.) 

"  A  young  tough  called  Mike,  who  wants  to  make  a 
reputation  for  being  a  desperate  character."— Julian 
UaatJinrne :  A  Tragic  Mystery,  ch.  xi. 

*  H  To  make  U  tough :  To  take  pains ;  also. 
to  make  a  difficulty  about  a  thing,  to  treat  it 
as  of  great  importance. 

tough'-en  (gh  as  f),  v.i.  Ac  t  [Eng.  tough; 
•en.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  grow  or  become  tough. 

"  Hops  off  the  kiln  lay  three  weeks  to  cool,  give,  and 
toughen."— Mortimer:  Butba.ni.ru. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  tough  or  tougher. 

tough' -ened  (gh  as  f),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[TOUGHEN.] 


toughened- glass,  s.  Glass  rendered 
tough  or  less  brittle,  by  being  first  heated, 
and  then  pluuged  into  a  hot  bath  of  oleaginous 
or  alkaline  compounds.  The  process  was 
first  made  known  by  M.  De  la  Bastie  in  1875. 
Called  also  Tempered  glass. 

tough'-ish  (gh  as  f),  a.    [Eng.  tough;  -ish.] 
Rather  tough  ;  somewhat  tough. 

"  I  whips  out  a  toitffhish  end  of  yarn." 

Bood  :  Sailor't  Apology. 

toiigh'-ly  (gh  as  f),  adv.    [Eng.  tough;  -ly.] 
In  a  tough  manner. 

"Their  works,  though  toughly  laboured." 

Donne  :  To  Mr.  J.  W. 

tough' -ness  (gh  as  f),  *  tuff  -ness,  s. 

[Eng.  tough  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality   or  state  of  being  tough  ; 
flexibility  without  brittleness  or  liability  to 
fracture. 

2.  Viscosity,  tenacity,  clamminess,  glutin- 
ousness. 

"The  toughnest  of  the  ground  which  constantly 
broke  the  messenger."— Coo*  :  Third  Voyage,  bk.  Ti , 
ch.  v. 

3.  Firmness,  strength,  durability. 

"  I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of 
perdurable  toughness."— Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  8. 

4.  Severity,  hardness,  difficulty  :    as,   the 
toughness  of  a  task.    (Colloq.) 

*  toilght  (ough  as  a),  a.    [TAUT.] 

tou'-lou-ron,  s.  [Native  Senegal  name.]  (See 
compound.) 

toulouron-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  brown  train-oil  obtained  from 
Pagurus  latro,  and  used  by  the  negroes  of 
Senegal  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism.  (Watts.) 

toum'-bck-i,  tum'-bck-i,  *.     [Turk.]     A 
kind  of  tobacco  exported  from  Persia. 

toun,  toon,  s.    [TOWN.]    (Scotch.) 

toup,  $.    [Native  name.] 

Naut.  :  A  three-masted  Malay  lugger-boat, 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  long  and  ten  to  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  about  as 
much  deep.  It  is  a 
good  sailer,  and  car- 
ries a  large  cargo. 

tou-pee',  tou-pef 
(et  as  a),  s.  [Fr. 
toupet,  diinin.  from 
O.  Fr.  toupe  =  a 
tuft  of  hair,  from 
Ger.  zopf—  a  tuft.] 
[Top.]  A  kind  of 
fore -top;  natural 
or  artificial  hair 
dressed  in  a  parti- 
cular way  on  the  forehead:  a  small  wig  or 
upper  part  of  a  wig. 

"  In  toupee  or  gown."  Pope:  Sunciad,  IT.  88. 

toupet  tit,  $. 

Ornith. :  The  Crested  Tit,  Parus  bicolor. 

tour  (1),  s.     [Fr.,  for  town,  from  tourner  =  to 
turn  (q.v.);  Prov.  tors,  fonts  =  a  turn.] 

*  1.  A  turn,  a  revolution. 

"  To  solve  the  tours  by  heavenly  bodies  made." 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

*  2.  A  turn,  a  shift :  as,  a  tour  of  duty 
(Milit.). 

3.  A  going  round ;  hence,  a  journey  in  a 
circuit ;  a  circuit,  a  roving  journey,  an  ex- 
tended excursion. 

"  The  Conn,  cxlore  . .  .  endeavoured  to  make  the  tour 
of  the  island."— Anton  :  Voyaget,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

It  Grand  tour :  A  continental  tour  through 
France  and  Switzerland  to  Italy,  and  back 
through  Germany.  It  was  taken  in  the  eigh- 
teenth and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury by  most  young  men  of  aristocratic  fami- 
lies as  the  finishing  part  of  their  education. 

*4.  The  circular  flight,  as  of  a  bird  of  prey, 
in  rising  to  get  above  its  victim. 

"  The  bird  of  Jove  stoop'd  from  his  airy  tour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove." 

Milton  :  P.  £.,  xi.  185. 

*5.  A  course  or  drive  for  horses  or  car- 
riages ;  a  ride  or  drive  in  such  a  course. 

"The  sweetness  of  the  Park  is  at  eleven,  when  the 
Beau-momle  make  their  tour  there."— CenUim-e  : 
Basnet  Table,  1.  2. 

*  6.  Turn,  cast,  manner,  tenor,  import. 

"The  whole  tour  of  the  passage  Is  this."— £«n(fey  .- 
Of  Free-thinking,  §  18. 

*tOUT  (2),  «.     [TOWER,  «.] 


*  tour,  v.i.  &  t.    [TOUR  (l),  s.J 

A.  Intrans. :   To  make  a  tour ;  to  go  on  a 
tour.     [TouiuNG.] 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  a  tour  or  circuit  of; 
to  travel  round. 


tou  rac'-o,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Corytha'ix  (q.v.).  Beau- 
tiful African  birds,  with  a  short,  rather  small, 
high  bill ;  both  mandibles  notched  and  finely 
serrated ;  short,  rounded  wings,  with  the 
three  first  quills  graduated ;  a  long,  rounded 
tail,  and  short  strong  feet.  They  have  an 
erectile  crest  on  the  head.  Their  prevailing 
colour  is  green,  with  purple  on  the  wings  and 
the  tail.  They  feed  on  fruits,  and  perch  on 
the  highest  branches  of  trees. 

tour-bill'-ion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  tourbillon  = 
a  whirlwind,  from  Lat.  turbo,  genit.  turbinit 
=  a  whirlwind,  a  whirlpool.] 

Pyrotech. :  A  firework  consisting  of  a  paper 
case  filled  with  inflammable  composition,  and 
having  holes  iir 
the  escape  of-the 
flame  disposed 
around  it  so  as 
to  cause  the  case 
to  rise  vertical- 
ly and  rotate  on 
its  axis  at  the 
same  time.  It 
has  wings  to  di- 
rect its  motion. 

tou   relle',  s. 

[Fr.    diir.in.    of 
tour  =  a  tower.] 

.       ,          .  HUINS  OF  BCDLET  CASTLE,  GLOCCK*. 

Arcnceol.  :     A       TKRSHIKE,  SHOWING  TOU  BELLS. 
small  tower  at- 
tached to  a  castle  or  mansion,  and  generally 
containing  a  winding  staircase  leading  to  the 
different  stages  of  the  building.  [TUDOR-STVLK.) 

tour'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  tour  (1),  s. ;  -ing.]  Travel- 
ling for  pleasure. 

"It  Is  one  of  the  primary  conditions  of  profitable 
touring  that,  as  far  as  possible,  you  do  not  shoot 
merely,  in  railway  style,  from  one  terminus  to  ano- 
ther."— Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands  t  Island*,  p.  xvi. 

•tdur'-Ism,  *.  [Eng.  tour  (1),  a. ;  -t»m.]  The 
going  ou  a  tout ;  touring. 

"  Mere  tourism  and  nothing  else."— Lord  Strang/ord  : 
Letters,  <tc.,  p.  98. 

to'ur'-  ist,  s.  [Eng.  tour  (1),  s. ;  -ist.]  One 
who  makes  a  tour  ;  one  who  travels  for  plea- 
sure, stopping  at  different  places  to  examine 
the  scenery,  &c. 

H  Used  also  adjectively :  as,  a  tourist  ticket, 
a  tourist  suit. 

*  t6ur-Isf -ic,  a.  [Eng.  tourist;  -ic.]  Of  or 
relating  to  a  tour  or  tourists. 

tour'-ist-ry,  ».  The  knowledge  or  practice 
of  touring. 

tour1-  ma  line,  *.  [From  the  Cingalese  turn- 
mali,  under  which  name  it  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe  in  1703.] 

Min. :  A  widely-distributed  mineral,  the 
transparent  coloured  varieties  being  used  as 
gem-stones.  Crystallization,  rhombohedral, 
hemimorphic,  prisms  often  triangular.  Hard- 
ness, 7  to  7'5 ;  sp.  gr.  2'94  to  3'3  ;  lustre, 
vitreous ;  colour,  shades  of  black  the  most 
frequent,  but  also  blue,  green,  red,  often  o\ 
rich  shades,  sometimes  red  internally  and 
shades  of  green  externally,  crystals  sometimes 
varying  in  colour  towards  tlie  extremities, 
occasionally  but  rarely  colourless  ;  markedly 
dichroic ;  transparent  to  opaque ;  fracture, 
uneven,  sometimes  sub-conchoidal ;  pyro- 
electric.  Compos. :  very  variable,  the  oxygen 
ratio  for  the  proto-  and  scsquioxides,  and 
also  for  the  boric  acid,  varying  considerably. 
Dana  distinguishes  the  following  varieties : 
(1)  Rubellite  ;  shades  of  red,  frequently  trans- 
parent. (2)  Indicolite ;  of  an  indigo-blua 
colour.  (3)  Brazilian  sapphire  of  jewellers  ; 
Berlin  blue.  (4)  Brazilian  emerald,  Chryso- 
lite (or  Peridot);  green  and  transparent. 
(5)  Peridot  of  Ceylon ;  honey-yellow.  (6) 
Achroite  ;  colourless.  (7)  Aphrizite  ;  black. 
(8)  Columnar  and  black,  without  cleavage  or 
trace  of  fibrous  texture.  A  series  of  analyses 
and  sp.  gr.  determinations,  made  by  Kammels- 
berg,  has  suggested  the  following  sub- 
divisions ;  (1)  Magnesia  tourmaline,  sp.  gr. 
3  to  3-07 ;  (2)  Iron-magnesia  tourmaline, 
mean  sp.  gr.  3-11  ;  (3)  Iron-tourmaline,  sp.  gr. 
3'13  to  3'25  ;  (4)  Iron-manganese-lithia  tour- 
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maline,  mean  so.  gr.  3 '083;  (5)  Lithia  tourma- 
line, mean  sp.  gr.  3'041.  The  blowpipe 
reactions  vary  with  the  composition,  which  is 
essentially  a  boro-silicate  of  proto-  and  sesqui- 
oxides.  Occurs  in  granites,  notably  the 
albitic  varieties,  schists,  and  dolomite.  Two 
remarkable  and  unique  specimens  of  the 
variety  Rubellite  are  exhibited  in  the  national 
collection  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
South  Kensington.  [TocBM  ALIKE-PLATE.] 

tourmaline  granite,  s. 
Petrol.  :  A  granite  in  which  tourmaline  (q.v.) 
fa  a  prominent  constituent.    [LUXULIANITE.] 

tour mal  ine  granulite,  s. 
Petrol. :   A   variety  of  granulite  (q.v.)  in 
which  tourmaline  is  a  prominent  constituent. 

tourmaline-plates,  s.  pi. 

Crystall. :  Sections  of  crystals  of  tourma- 
line cut  parallel  to  the  axis.  Such  sections 
have  the  property  of  polarising  light,  and 
though  now  largely  superseded  by  Nicol's 
prisms,  are  still  convenient  for  some  purposes, 
in  spite  of  their  colour,  owing  to  their  large 
angular  field  of  vision. 

tourmaline-rock,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  principally  of 
tourmaline  and  quartz,  varying  much  in 
texture. 

tourmaline-schist,  s. 
Petrol. :  A  schistose  variety  of  tourmaline 
rock  (q.v.). 

tour  ma  lin-ite,  s.   (Eng.  tourmaline;  suff. 
-lie  (Petrol.).} 
Petrol. :  Tourmaline-granite  (q.v.). 

tour  -ma-  lite,  s.    [TOCRMALINITE.! 

•  tourn,  s.    [TouB(l),*.J 

1.  Law :  The  turn  or  circuit  anciently  made 
by  the  sheriff  twice  every  year  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  in  each  hundred  the  great  court 
leet  of  the  county. 

"This  Is  the  origin  of  the  sheriff!  tourn,  which 
decided  in  all  affairs,  civil  mid  crimiual.  of  whatever 
faniwrUuice,  and  iroiu  which  there  lay  uo  appeal  but 
to  the  Wittenageuiote."— Burke:  Abridgment  Enylith 
Butory.  bk.  il  .  ch.  viL 

2.  A  spinning- wheeL 

tdur'-na  ment,  *  tor-ne  men,  *  tor  ne- 
ml  en,  *  tur  ne  ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tornoie- 
men.1  =  a  tournament,  from  tournoier  =  to 
joust,  from  tornoi,  tornei  =  a  tourney,  a  joust ; 
prop.=  a  turning  about,  from  torner  =  to  turn 
(q.v.);  Ital.  torneamento,  tomiamento.] 

1.  An  encounter  between  armed  knights  on 
borsel«ck  in  time  of  peace,  as  an  exercise  of 
skill  (which  was  rewarded  by  honorary  dis- 
tinctions), and  usually  an  adjunct  of  some 
great  event,  as  a  royal  marriage,  &c.  The 
tournament  was  one  of  the  most  cherished 
institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  furnishing, 
as'  it  did,  an  exciting  show,  and  giving  the 
combatants  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
sV  ill,  courage,  and  prowess  before  their  friends. 
The  regulations  which  governed  these  displays 
were  propounded  by  the  sovereign  and  en- 
forced by  kings-alarms  and  heralds.  They 
were  usually  held  by  the  invitation  of  some 
prince,  which  was  proclaimed  throughout  his 
own  dominions,  and  frequently  also  at  foreign 
courts,  so  that  parties  from  different  c>>untries 
might  join.  They  differed  from  jousts,  in 
that  the  latter  were  merely  trials  of  military 
(kill  between  one  knight  and  another.  The 
arms  employed  were  usually  lances  without 
heads,  and  with  round  braces  of  wood  at  the 
extremity,  and  swords  without  points  and 
with  blunted  edges.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  ordinary  arms  of  warfare  were  used,  and 
it  not  infrequently  happened  that  angry  pas- 
•ioiiM  were  aroused,  so  that  the  tournament 
ended  in  a  hostile  encounter.  Certain  qualifi- 
cations of  birth  were  required  for  admission 
to  the  tournaments.  The  place  of  combat 
was  the  lists,  a  large  open  space  surrounded 
by  a  rojxj  or  railing,  and  having  galleries 
erected  around  for  the  spectators,  the  heralds, 
ainl  the  judges.  The  tilting  armour  was  of 
light  fabric,  and  generally  adorned  with  some 
d>!vi<-e  of  a  lady's  favour.  The  prizes  were 
delivered  to  the  successful  knights  by  the 
queen  of  beauty,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the 
•dies.  On  the  second  day  there  was  often  a 
tournament  for  the  esquires,  and  on  the  third 
a  melee  of  knights  and  esquires  in  the  lists. 
•  2.  Encounter  ;  shock  of  battle. 

"  With  cruel  tournament  the  >i|iiiulmii>  Join.' 
Mtitun  :  P.  L.,  xl.  Ml. 


3.  A  competition  or  contest  of  skill,  JD 
which  a  number  of  individuals  take  part 

"The  game  of  lawn  tennis  has  also  prospered  there, 
and  only  last  year  au  upeu  toumanietU  .  .  .  proved  * 
gieat  success."—  Field,  Aug.  20,  1887. 

tour'-na-sln,  s.    [Fr.] 

Pottery  :  A  knife  for  the  removal  of  super- 
fluous slip  from  the  baked  ware  which  has 
been  ornamented  by  the  blowing-pot. 

tour-nay',  s.    [See  def.] 

Fabric:  A  printed  worsted  material  for 
furniture  upholstery,  so  called  from  Tournai 
in  Belgium. 

tour  -ne,  o.    [Fr.] 

Her.  :  The  same  as  CoNrouRNi  or  RE- 
GARDA 


tour-nS-for'-te-w,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tournt- 
fort(ia)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Ehretiacese,  having  albu- 
minous seeds. 

tSur-ne-for'-ti'-a,  ».  [Named  after  Joseph 
Pittort  de  Tournefort  (1656-1708),  a  French 
traveller  and  systematic  botanist.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tournefortese 
(q.v.).  Corolla  salver-shaped  or  rotate,  with 
its  throat  naked  ;  stamens  included  within  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  ;  stigma  peltate  ;  fruit  a 
drupe,  enclosing  two  nuts,  each  two-seeded. 
Known  species  about  fifty,  from  the  warmer 
countries.  Tournefortia  umbellata  is  used  in 
Mexico  to  cleanse  ulcers,  to  allay  inflamma- 
tion, and  as  a  febrifuge. 

•  tourn'-  er  -  y",  ».    [Fr.  tourner  =  to  turn.) 
Work  turned  on  a  lathe  ;  turnery. 

•  tour-net',  ».    [A  dimin.  from  Fr.  tour  =  a 
tower  (q.v.).]    A  turret  ;  a  small  tower. 

tour-nette',  «.    [Fr.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  spinning. 

2.  An  instrument  used  by  potters  in  shaping 
and  painting  delft  and  porcelain  ware. 

tour-  ne  jr.  -tour-nay  e.  *tur-ney,  a. 

[O.   Fr.   tornoi,  tornei,  tour  nay.]    A  tourna- 
ment (q.v.). 

"  I  tell  thee  this,  lest  all  too  far 
These  knights  urge  tourney  into  war." 

Scott  .•  liridal  of  Triermain,  U,  JO. 

•  tour'-ney,  v.i.    [O.  Fr.  tournoier.]    [TOUR- 
NEY, *.]    To  tilt  ;  to  engage  in  a  tournament. 

"  But  first  was  question  made,  which  of  those  knight* 

That  lately  turneyd  bad  the  wager  wonne." 
.A  „  -.  Speruer:  F.  C,  IV.  V.  fc 

tour'-nl-qnet 

(quask),  «.  [Fr., 
from  tourner  =  to 
turn.] 

Surg.  :  An  instru- 
ment for  compress- 
ing an  artery  in 
amputations.  The 
invention  of  Mo- 
relli,  1674,  modi- 
fied by  other  distin- 
guished surgeons. 
Also  used  in  com- 
pressing aneurisms 
and  tumours. 


TOURNIQUET. 


If  Hydraulic  tourniquet :  The  game  as 
Barker's  Mill.  [MILL,  s.J 

•tour-nois'  (nois  as  nwa),  a.  [Fr.,  so 
called  from  being  coined  at  Tours.]  An  epithet 
used  only  in  the  compound  terra  livre  tournois. 
a  French  money  of  account  under  the  old 
regime,  worth  about  9  id.  sterling 

*  tour'  nure,  *.  [Fr.,  from  tourner  =  to  turn.] 

L  Turn,  contour,  figure,  shape. 

2.  A  stiff,  padded  bandage  worn  by  women 
fastened  round  the  loins  to  expand  the  skirt ; 
a  bustle. 

tduse,  *tos  en,  '  toose,  *  towze,  v.t.  &  1 
[Cf.  Low  Gcr.tuseln;  Ger.  zausen  =  ta  touse.J 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  pull,  to  drag,  to  tear,  to  rend. 

"  We'll  COUM  you  Joint  by  Joint." 

UkalUlp. .'  Jf eoiure/or  itraturt,  V. 

2.  To  worry. 

"  As  a  bear,  whom  angry  curs  have  tnuttd." 

Hpenier  :  f.  «,  II.,  xl  S3. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  pnll,  to  tear. 

"  She  .  . .  strikes,  turns,  tautet,  ipurns  and  spranls." 
Draytun  :  /'oly-OIUon,  s.  7. 

touse,  «.  [TorsE,  v.]  A  pulling,  a  pull,  a 
haul,  a  seizure,  a  disturbance.  (Prov.) 


tous'-er,   *.     [Eng.  tou(se); 
to  uses. 


One  who 


TOCS-LE8-MOI8   STARCH. 

Magnified  200  diameter*. 


tous'-ey,  a.    [TousE,  v.]    Rough. 

"  A  large  tmaeu  dog,  that  can  kill  singly  a  fox  or 
badger."—  Field,  March  87,  1887. 

tou'-sle,  tou'-zle,  v.t,  [A  freq.  from  louse, 
v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  pull  or  haul  about  ;  to  put  into  dis- 
order ;  to  rumple. 

"  She  loot  Tain  total*  her  tap-knots.  "—Scott  :  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  To  ransack. 

"After  they  had  toialed  out  many  a  leather  poke- 
full  o-  papers."—  Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  ix. 

tons  les  mois  (as  to  la  mwa),  s.    [Fr.  = 

all  the  mom  hs,  every  month.] 

Bot.  :  Canna  edulis,  a  perennial  herb,  about 
three  feet  high,  a  native  of  Peru,  having  large 
tuberous  roots,  stems  coloured  at  the  base  ; 
the  corolla,  which  is  red,  with  a  very  short 
middle  segment.  It  was  introduced  into 
hot-nouses  in  1820. 

tous  les  mois  starch,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  starch  extracted  from  the  tubers  of 
Canna  edulis,  imported  chiefly  from  St.  Kitts, 
and  sometimes 
called  French  ar- 
rowroot. The  gran- 
ules are  large  and 
exhibit  a  glistening 
appearance,  flat, 
broad,  and  ovate  in 
form,  and  slightly 
pointed  at  the  nar- 
row end.  The  hi- 
lum,  which  is  small 
and  circular,  is  sit- 
uated near  the  nar- 
row end  of  the 
granule,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  series 
of  fine,  regular,  and  distinctly-marked  rings. 
The  jelly  yielded  by  this  starch  is  said  to  be 
more  tenacious  but  less  clear  than  that  of 
arrowroot. 

t«5ut  (l),  v.i.  [TooT(2),  ».]  To  toot;  to  play 
on  the  horn  or  pipe. 

totlt  (2X  v.i.  &  *.  [A.S.  <6Man  =  to  project, 
to  stick  out,  to  peep  out.  Allied  to  Icel.  tota 
=  the  point  of  a  shoe  :  tuta  =  a  peak,  a  promi- 
nence ;  Sw.  tut  —  a  point]  [TooT  (1),  v.J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  act  as  a  tout  ;  to  spy  or  watch  after 
the  movements  of  racehorses  at  training. 

"There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  before-breakfait 
touting  on  the  Bury  side  of  the  town."—  Field,  Oct.  t, 
1885. 

2.  To  seek  obtrusively  for  custom  ;  to  can- 
vas for  custom. 

"Barristers'  clerks  touting  among  prisoners  and 
prosecutors."—  taw  Mngazlnt  Review,  May,  1863,  p.  22. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  watch,  as  a  tout. 

"  The  gallops  ...  are  less  liable  to  be  touted  than 
any  other  training-ground.*—  field,  Sept  4,  1888. 

tout  (3),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful  :  perhaps  the 
same  as  tout  (2),  from  the  pouting  out  of  the 
lips.]  To  pout  ;  to  be  ill-tempered.  (Scotch.) 

*tout  (1)>  «•  (Tour  (IX  v.]  The  sound  of  a 
horn. 

t67»t(2),  «.    [Tour  (2),  t>.] 

1.  One  who,  for  a  fee,  watches  the  move- 
ments, trials,  &c.,  of  horses  in  training  for  a 
race,    and  supplies  information   for  betting 
purposes. 

"  Everybody  was  industrious,  the  professional  tout* 
being  outnumbered  by  the  amateurs."—  fUld,  Oct  a, 
1885. 

2.  One  who  touts  or  canvasses  obtrusively 
for  custom,  as  for  an  inn,  a  line  of  convey- 
ances, &c.,  or  as  a  guide  to  any  object  of  in- 
terest, or  the  like. 

tlut  (3),  ».  [TOUT  (2),  v.]  A  huff,  a  pet,  a  fit 
of  ill-humour  or  of  idleness.  (Scotch.) 

tout  ensemble  (as  tot  an  sambl),  «.  [Fr. 
lit.  =  all  together.]  The  whole  of  anything 
taken  together;  anything  regarded  as  a  whole 
without  regard  to  distinction  of  parts  ;  8(>e- 
citlcally  in  the  fine  arts,  the  general  effect  of 
a  work  of  art  without  regard  to  the  execution 
of  details. 

tout'  er,  ».  [Eng.  tout  (2),  v.  ;  -tr.]  One  who 
touts  for  custom  ;  a  tout. 

tou'  tie,  o.  [Eng.  tout  (3),  v.  ;  -ie  =  -y.]  Lia- 
ble to  touts  ;  peevish,  irascible,  bad-tempered. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  Jofrl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-oian. -tian  =  shan.    -Uon,   sion  =  shun; -(Ion, -sion  -  zhun.     cious, -tious, -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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touze—  tower 


"tmlxe,  v.t.    [Tousi.] 

tOll  -ZlO,   V.t.      ITOL'SLE.] 

to-vo-mi  -ta.  «.  [Altered  from  the  native 
name  votomite.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Clusiete.  Flowers  cyniose  ; 
sepals  two  or  four,  the  outer  ones  the  larger  ; 
petals  four  or  eight ;  stamens  indefinite  ;  fruit 
four-celled,  four-valved,  four-seeded.  Known 
.species  twenty-one  or  more.  The  bark  of 
Tovomita  fructipeiuiula,  a  tree  growing  in  the 
Andes  of  Peru,  is  used  for  dyeing  a  reddish- 
purple,  and  also  as  a  medicine. 

tow,  » towe.  *  tow-en,  *  togh -en,  v.t.  or  i. 
[A.S.  tog,  stem  of  togen,  pa.  par  of  tedhan,  teon 
=  to  pull,  draw ;  O.  Fries,  toga  =  to  pull  about ; 
Icel.  toga  =  to  draw,  pull;  tog  =  a.  cord,  a 
tow-rope ;  M.  H.  Ger.  zogen  =  to  tear,  pull ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  riohuii  =  to  draw  ;  Ger.  ziehen  ; 
Lat  dtico.]  To  drag,  as  a  boat  or  ship,  through 
the  water  by  means  of  a  rope.  Towing  is  per- 
formed by  a  tug,  a  boat,  another  ship,  or  by 
men  on  shore,  or  by  horses,  the  last  being 
generally  employed  on  canals. 

"The  third  day  after,  we  were  relieved  from  this 
anxiety  by  the  joyful  sight  of  the  long-boat's  sails 
upon  the  water ;  ou  which  we  sent  the  cutter  imme- 
diately to  her  assistance,  who  towed  her  alongside  ill 
a  few  hours."—  Anton :  t'oyagtt,  bk.  li.  ch.  ii. 

tOW  (IX  S.     [TOW,  V.] 

1.  The  act  of  towing ;  the  state  of  being 
towed.    (Generally  in  the  phrase,  to  take  in 
tow.) 

"  Eight  of  these  vessel*  were  set  on  fire.  Several 
were  taken  in  to».~— llacaulay  :  Uift  Kng.,  ch  xviii. 

2.  A  rope  or  chain,  used  in  towing  a  vessel ; 
•  tow-line. 

"[The  Fhenixj  .  .  .  kept  her  company  vntil  the 
ne*t  looming,  then  taking  in  a  small  cable  from  her 
for  a  tom!.~—HacUuyt  :  Voyaget,  ill.  585. 

tow-boat,  «. 

L  Any  boat  employed  in  towing  a  ship  or 
ressel ;  a  tug. 
2.  A  boat  that  is  being  towed. 

tow-nook,  s.  An  artilleryman's  hook, 
Used  in  unpacking  ammunition-chests. 

tow-line,  s.  A  hawser  or  rope  used  in 
towing  a  ship  or  canal-boat ;  a  tow-rope. 

"The  men  on  board  were  endeavouring  to  haul  In 
the  tow-line."— Daily  If  em.  Aug.  26, 1884. 

tow-path,  s.    A  towing-path  (q.v.). 
"  Both  boats  were  mow  under  the  tow-path."— FMd, 
April  4,  1885. 

tow-rope,  *.  A  rope  used  in  to  wing  ships 
or  boats ;  a  tow-line. 

eh*  passed  the  towing-party,  and  these  let  go  the 
-rop*"— Daily  Itewt,  Aug.  2«,  1884. 

tow  (2X  *  tawe,  *  towe,  s.  [A.S.  tow ;  cogn. 
with  O.  Dut.  touw  =  tow ;  touwe  =  a  weaver's 
instrument ;  Icel.  t6  =  a  tuft  of  wool ;  Dan. 
taut  =  fibre.  Closely  allied  to  taw  and  tew.] 
The  coarse  part  of  hemp  or  flax  separated 
from  the  finer  by  the  hatchel  or  swingle. 

"  Now  that  part  thereof  which  is  utmost  and  next 
to  the  pell  or  rind,  is  called  tow  or  hurds,  and  it  is  the 
•wont  at  the  line  or  flax.-— P.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk. 
XU..  ch.L 

*  tow-beetle,  *.    A  hatchel  or  swingle. 

"They  are  to  be  beaten  and  punned  .  .  .  with  an 
burden  mallet  or  tow-beetle  made  for  the  purpose."— 
P.  Holland :  Plinie.  bk.  xix.,  ch.  i. 

tOW,  <l.      [TOUGH.] 

tow  -age  (age  as  Ig),  «.    [Eng.  tow,  v. ;  -age.] 
L  The  act  of  towing. 

"The  towage  ended  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  such  under- 
takings usually  do."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  14, 188*. 

2.  The  sum  paid  for  towing. 
•  tow-all,  *  tow  aille,  s.    [TOWEL.] 

tjJw'-an-ite, ».    [After  Wheal  Towan,  Corn- 
wall, where  fine  crystals  were  raised  ;  suff. 
-tie  (Jfin.).  J 
2ft*. :  The  same  as  CHALCOPYBITE  (q.v.). 

to W-ard,  tow'-ard?  (or  as  tord,  tords), 

prep.,  adv.,  &  a.  [A.S.  tfweard  (a.)  =  future ; 
tovjeardet  =  towards  (used  as  a  prep.,  with  a 
dative  case,  and  generally  following  its  case), 
from  ft)=to,  and  weard  =  becoming,  tending 
to,  from  weorthan  (pa.  t.  vxardh)  =  to  become. 
Weard  occurs  as  the  second  element  in  many 
AS.  adjectives,  as  afweard  =  absent,  titan- 
weard  =  out  want,  npweard  =  upward,  &c.] 

A.  A$  preposition  (Of  both  farms): 

L  In  the  direction  of. 


2.  Often  used  to  express  destination  rather 
than  direction,  and  almost  as  equivalent  to  to. 

"  I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

3.  With  direction  to,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  with 
respect  to ;  regarding. 

'•  His  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his  brother."— Deut. 
zzviiL  54. 

*  4.  With  a  tendency,  aim,  or  purpose  to ; 
aiming  at  or  contributing  to. 

"Doing  everything  safe  toward  your  love  and  honour." 
Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

*  &  With  reference  or  respect  to ;  as  regards. 
"I  will  be  thy  adversary  toward  Anne  Page."— 

Shaketp. :  Merry  Witet,  ii.  3. 

6.  Nearly,  about. 

'Toward!  three  or  four  o'clock." 

Shakap.  :  Ki,  hard  III.,  HI.  I. 

*  1T  It  was  sometimes  divided  by  tmesis. 


*  B.  As  adv.  (Of  both  forms):  In  preparation ; 
near  at  hand. 

"  We  have  a  trifling,  foolish  banquet  towardi." 

Shakesp. :  Komeo  i  Juliet,  L  6. 

C.  As  adjective  (Of  the  form  toward,  pron. 
to'-werd) : 

1.  Yielding,  pliable,  docile,  obedient ;  ready 
to  learn  or  do  ;  not  froward. 

"  Thei  be  taught  to  enstructe  and  brlnge  vp  siche 
towerde  yonge  men  in  the  kuowlege  of  tongues  aud 
worde  of  God."— Joye:  exposition  of  Daniel,  ch.  i. 

*  2.  Forward,  bold. 

"  That  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince." 

SHaketp. :  3  llenra  VI.,  li.  2. 

*  3.  Near  at  hand  ;  close. 

"  What  need  I  to  tell  what  a  mischiefe  is  toward, 
when  straw  aud  drie  wood  is  cast  into  the  fire?"— 
P.  rivet.-  Instruct.  Chrittian  Woman,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*  to'-ward-U-ne'sg,  *•  [Eng.  towardly;  -7«ws.] 
The   quality   or   state    of   being   towardly ; 
docility  ;  readiness  to  learn  or  do  ;  aptness. 

"  There  lacked  no  tomtrdlineu,  nor  good  disposition 
in  Cato's  sou,  to  frame  himself  vertuous:  for  he  was 
of  so  good  a  nature,  that  he  shewed  himself  willing  to 
follow  whatsoever  his  father  had  taught  him." — 
f/orth :  Plutarch,  p.  2»S. 

*  to'-ward-ltf,  a.  [Eng.  toward ;  -ly.]    Ready 
to  learn  or  do  ;  apt,  docile,  obedient ;  com- 
pliant with  duty. 

"  A  very  ,proper  and  toward! v  yong  gentleman."— 
Eackluyt:  Voyaget,  i.  600. 

*  to'  -  ward  -  ness,  *  to  -  ward  -  nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  toward ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  towardly  ;  docility,  towardliuess. 

"  Wonderfull  townrdneise  and  natural  iuclinacion  to 
vertue. '— rdoJ.'  LukeiL. 

tow'-ards  (or  as  tb'rds),  prep.  &  adv.    [TO- 
WARD.] 

1 6V- cock,  s.    [Chinese  to«H»fc.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Dolichos  rinensis;  (2)  Vigna  sin- 


*  tolv-  -el  (1),  s.  [TEWEL.]  A  pipe  ;  th«  fun- 
dament. 

tow'-ei  (2),  *  tow-all,  *  tow  aille,  *  tow- 
ell,  s.  [Fr.  touaUle  =  a  towel ;  O.  Fr.  toaille, 
toeille;  Low  Lat  toacula;  Sp.  toalla;  Ital. 
tovaglia.  All  of  Teutonic  origin,  from  O.  H. 
Ger.  twahilla,  dwahilla ;  M.  H.  Ger.  dwe)iele ; 
Ger.  zwehle  =  a  towel,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  twahan  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  dwahen  =  to  wash  ;  Icel.  thvd  (pa. 
par.  thveginn);  Dan.  toe;  A.S.  thwedn  (for 
thwahan);  Goth,  thwahan  =  to  wash.  Cf. 
Dut.  dwaal  =  a  towel ;  dweil  =  a  clout.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cloth  used  for  wiping  the 
bands,  face,  &c.,  especially  after  washing; 
any  cloth  used  as  a  wiper  in  domestic  use. 

"  The  attendants  water  for  their  hands  supply : 
And,  having  wash  d,  with  silken  towelt  dry." 

fir  s/ den  :  FirgU;  Jlneid  i.  983. 

IL  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  The  rich  covering  of  silk  and  gold  which 
used  to  be  laid  over  the  top  of  the  altar  ex- 
cept during  mass. 

2.  A  linen  altar-cloth. 

*  H  (1)  A  lead  towel :  A  bullet.    (Slang.) 

"  Bub  his  pate  with  a  pair  of  lead  towels." 

Jamei  Smith. 

(2)  An  oaken  towel:  A  cudgel.    (/Slang.) 
"  I  have  a  good  oaken  towel  at  your  service."— Sino?- 
lett :  Humphrey  Clinker,  L  88. 

towel-gourd,  *. 

Bot. :  Lu/a  agyptiaca,  or  pentandra,  Momor- 
dica  Luffa  (Linn.),  and  the  Louff  or  Louflah  of 
the  Arabs.  [LUFFA.]  Fruit  oblong,  round, 
smooth,  marked  with  longitudinal  lines.  It 
is  from  one  to  three  feet  long,  and  about  three 
inches  in  diameter.  When  cleansed  from  the 


pulp  it  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  sponge  Of 
flesh-rubber,  anil  is  also  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats,  baskets,  gun -wadding,  &c. 
Louffahs  are  now  largely  imported  into  Eng- 
land, ami  sold  un.ler  their  Arabic  name  as 
flesh-rubbers. 

towel  -  horse,  s.  A  wooden  frame  or 
stand  on  which  to  hang  towels. 

towel-rack,  s.  A  frame  or  rod  on  which 
to  hang  towels  to  dry. 

towel  -  roller,  s.  A  revolving  wooden 
bar  placed  horizontally  for  hanging  a  looped 
towel  on. 

tow'-el,  v.t.  [From  the  phrase  "  to  rub  down 
with  an  oaken  towel."]  To  beat  with  a  stick ; 
to  cudgel.  (Slang.)  [TOWEL,  s.,  H  (2).] 

tow-ell-ing,  s.    [Eng.  towel  (2),  s.  ;  -ing.] 

1.  Coarse  linen  fabric,  such  as  huuk-a-back, 
diaper,  &c. 

*2.  A  towel.     (Browning:   Flight  of  the 
Duchess.) 
3.  A  thrashing,  a  scolding.    (Slang.) 

ttfw'-er,  *  tour,  *  toure,  *  towre,  *  tur,  *. 

[O.  Fr.  tur  (Fr.  tour),  from  Lat.  turrem,  accus. 
of  turns  =  a  tower ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  rOpo-is, 
ruppn  (tursis,  turris)  =.  a  tower,  a  bastion. 
Cf.  Gael.  torr  =  a  hill,  a  mountain,  a  tor  (q.v.); 
Irish  tor  —  a  castle ;  Welsh  twr  =  a  tower ; 
A.S.  torr  —  a  rock.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  structure  lofty  in  proportion 
to  its  base,  and  circular,  square,  or  polygonal 
in  plan,  frequently  consisting  of  several  stories, 
and  either  insulated  or  forming  part  of  a 
church,  castle,  or  other  edifice.  Towers  have 
been  erected  from  the  earliest  ages  as  memo- 
rials, and  for  purposes  of  religion  and  defence. 

K  For  the  various  kinds  of  edifices  classed 
under  the  generic  title  of  tower,  see  CAM- 
PANILE, KEEP, s.,  MINARET,  PAGODA,  PEEL,  s., 
PHAKOS,  BOUND  TOWER,  SPIRE,  STEEPLE. 

*  2.  Ancient  War:  A  tall,  movable  wooden 
structure  used  in  storming  a  fortified  place. 
The  height  of  the  tower  was  such  as  to  over- 
top the  walls  and  other  fortifications  of  the 
besieged  place.     Such  towers  were  frequently 
combined  with   a   battering-rani,  and    thus 
served  the  double  purpose  of  breaching  the 
walls  and  giving  protection  to  the  besiegers. 

*  3.  A  citadel,  a  fortress. 

"Thou  hast  been  a  shelter  for  me,  and  a  stronf 
lower  from  the  enemy."— Plain  Ixi.  3. 

*  4.  Any  building  for  defence  and  shelter. 

"  And  bildide  a  tour,  and  hiride  it  to  erthe  tilleris  * 
wente  fer  in  pilgrimage."—  Wycliffe:  Matthew  ni. 

*  &  Costume :  A  high  commode,  or  head- 
dress,   worn    by   females   in    the   reign   of 
William  III.  and  Anne.    It  was  composed  of 
pasteboard,  ribbons,  and  lace,  the  two  latter 
disposed  in  alternate  layers  ;  or  the  ribbons 
were  formed  into  high,  stiffened  bows,  covered 
or  not,  according  to  taste,  by  a  lace  scarf  or 
veil  that  streamed  down  on  each  side  of  tho 
pinnacle. 

"  Her  greatest  ingenuity  consists  in  curling  up  her 
Towre,  and  her  chiefest  care  iu  putting  it  on,  for  to 
make  it  tit  right  she  so  bedaubs  her  brow  with  gum 
and  powder  that  it  glistens  like  a  Woodstreet  cake,  or 
ice  dreg'd  with  snow."—  The  Ape-Gentle-woman,  or  tht 
Character  of  an  Exchange-wench  (1675),  p.  L 

*  6.  High  flight,  elevation. 

*  tower-capped,  a.     Surmounted  by  a 
tower  or  towers. 

"  Yom  tower-capp'd  Acropolis." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  L 

tower-clock,  s.    [TURRET-CLOCK.] 

tower-court,  s.  A  court  or  yard  in  th« 
interior  of  a  fortress. 

"Without  the  tower-court  it  a  mined  chapeL"— 
Scott :  Eae  of  St.  John. 

tower-cress,  s. 

Bot. :  Arabis  Turrita.  So  named  from  its 
having  been  found  on  the  tower  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford  ;  it  is,  however,  only  natural- 
ized in  Britain.  The  cauline  leaves  are  am- 
plexicaul,  the  pods  flat,  linear,  and  recurved, 
with  thick  margins,  and  coarse,  longitudinal 
venation. 

*  tower  -  crowned,  a.     The  same  a* 
TOWER-CAPPED  (q.v.). 

"  He  reach'd  the  summit  of  his  tower-crowned  hilt' 
Byron  :  Cunair,  i.  14, 

tower-mustard,  s. 

Bot. :  Arabia  perfoliata  ;  called  also  Turritb 
glabra.  So  named  because  the  tapering  growth 
of  the  inflorescence  resembles  the  form  of  a 
Dutch  spire.  (Prior.)  Called  also  Towers- 
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mustard,  Towers-treacle,  and  Towerer.  (JKi- 
thering.)  It  is  an  annual  or  biennial,  two  to 
three  feet  high,  with  nearly  glabrous,  glau- 
cous, obovate,  sinuate  or  lobed,  radical  leaves, 
the  cauline  ones  araplexicaul,  entire,  and  au- 
ricled;  the  petals  erect,  pale  yellow.  The 
name  Tower-mustard  is  also  applied  to  the 
genus  Turrit  is.  (London.) 

tower-shell,  *.    [TURKITELLA.] 

trSw'-er,  •  tour,  *  towre,  v.i.  &  t.  [TOWBB,  *.] 
A.  Intransitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  rise  aloft ;  to  rise  to  a  great  height. 

"  The  hills  and  precipices  within  land  towered  up 
eonaitlerably  above  the  tops  of  the  trees." — Anton  : 
Voyage*,  bit.  11.,  ch.  L 

2.  To  rise  and  fly  high ;  to  soar ;  to  be  lofty 
or  eminent. 

"  He  may  descend  into  profoundness,  or  tower  Into 
sublimity.  —  Idler,  No.  U 

IL  Falconry :  To  rise  like  a  falcon  or  hawk 
in  order  to  descend  on  its  prey  ;  hence,  to  be 
on  the  look  out  for  prey.  [PaiDE  (1),  s.,  I.  8.] 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  rise  aloft  into  ;  to  soar 
into. 

"Yet oft  they  quit 

The  dark,  and  rising  ou  sti  if  pennons,  tower 
The  uiid-aSrial  sky."          Milton :  P.  L..  vii.  441. 

tolr-  -ered,  o.  [Eng.  tower,  s. ;  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished, adorned,  or  defended  with  towers. 

"  My  tov'red  fane,  and  ray  rich  ctty'd  seat, 
With    villages,    aud   dorps,    to   make  me    most 
compleaV  Drayton  :  I'oly-Olbion,  s.  21. 

to'w'-er-er,  «.  [Eng.  tower;  -er.]  [TOWER- 
MUSTARD.] 

•  t'Sw'-er-e't,  *  towr-et, «.    [Eng.  tower,  s. ; 
dimin.  sulf. -«/.]    A  small  tower.    [TOURELLE.] 
"  It  was  dowble  walled  with  many  highe  and  strong 
towrea."— Joye:  Expoticion  of  Daniel,  ch.  L 

tolv-'-er-Ing,  a.    [Eng.  tower;  -ing.} 

1.  Rising  or  soaring  aloft. 

"  There  from  the  chase  Jove's  toa'rlng  eagle  bean, 
On  golden  wings,  the  Phrygian  to  the  stars." 

Pope:  Statiut ;  The  Bard,  640. 

2.  Rising  to  a  height ;  very  high. 

"  Lewis,  In  spite  of  highheeled  shoes  and  a  towering 
wig.  hardly  leached  the  middle  height."— Macaulay : 
Bat.  Kitg.,  cb.  xiii 

3.  Extreme,  violent,    outrageous,   furious. 
(Cotton.) 

"  Russell  went  Into  a  towering  passion.— Macaulaf  : 
BUt.  Kng.,  ch.  xiii. 

t  t«Jw'-er-let,  s.  [Eng.  tower;  dimin.  suff. 
•lit.]  A  small  tower  ;  a  turret. 

"Our  guiding  star 
Now  from  its  towerlet  straimeth  far.* 

J.  Huitlie,  In  Annandalt. 

to'w'-e'r-wort,  *.    [Eng.  tower,  and  wort.] 
Hot. :  A  book-name  for  Aralis  perfoliata, 

[TOWER-MUSTARD.] 

"  to'w'-er-jf,  o.  [Eng.  tower,  s. ;  -y.]  Having 
tqwers ;  adorned  or  defended  with  towers ; 
towered.  (Pope :  Homer  ;  Odyssey,  vii.  103.) 

tow'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [Tow,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Sec 

the  verb). 
C.  As  lubst. :  A  mode  of  dragging  a  vessel 

through  the  water  by  a  rope  from  another 

vessel,  or  from  the  shore. 

towing  bridle, «. 

Navt. :  A  chain  with  a  hook  at  each  end 
fur  attaching  a  towing-rope  to. 

towing  net,  «.  A  net  to  be  towed  be- 
hind a  moving  ship  with  the  view  of  collect- 
ing .specimens  of  marine  animals  and  plants. 
It  is  generally  made  of  bunting  or  similar 
matt-rial  sewed  around  a  wooden  hoop.  The 
cords  intended  to  keep  it  in  its  place  may  be 
held  In  the  hand,  but  are  more  frequently 
tied  to  some  portion  of  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
which  will  keep  the  net  free  from  the  ship's 
wake. 

towing  path, ».  The  track  on  the  berme 
of  a  canal  for  tlie  draft  animals. 

towing  post,  towing  timber,  «.    A 

•tout  post  on  the  deck  of  a  tug-boat  to  fasten 
the  towing-line  to. 

towing-rope,  «.    [TOW-ROPE.] 

ttfwn,  •  toon.  *  towne, «.  &  a.  [A.8.  (tin  = 
a  fence,  a  homestead,  a  village,  a  town,  from 
tSnun  =  to  enclose ;  cngn.  with  Out.  lut'n  =  a 
fence,  a  hedge  ;  Icel.  tun  —  nn  enclosure, 
•  homestead,  a  dwelling-house ;  O.  H.  Oer. 
fiin  =  a  hedge  ;  Ger.  aiun ;  cf.  also  Ir.  & 


Gael.  rf?m  =  a   fortress;   WeL  din  =  a  hill- 
fort  ;  (linos  =  a  town.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  A  place  enclosed  or  fenced  in  ;  a  collec- 
tion of  houses  inclosed  within  walls,  hedges, 
or  the  like  for  defence  ;  a  walled  or  fortitied 
place. 

"Seven  walled  towns  of  strength.* 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  ill.  4. 

2.  A  collection  of  houses,  larger  than   a 
village.    (Used  in  a  general  sense,  and  in- 
cluding  city   or  borough.     Often   used   in 
opposition  to  country,  in  which  cas§  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  definite  article.) 

H  The  term  is  often  used  absolutely,  and 
without  the  proper  name  of  the  particular 
place,  to  denote  the  metropolis,  county-town, 
or  a  particular  city,  in  which,  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  which,  the  speaker  or  writer  is :  as,  To 
live  in  town.  To  go  to  town,  To  be  in  town. 
In  this  usage  in  England,  London  is  the  town 
particularly  referred  to  in  most  cases. 

3.  A  numl>er  of  adjoining  or  nearly  adjoin- 
ing houses,  to  which  belongs  a  regular  market, 
and  which  is  not  a  city  or  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

"  Razeth  your  cities  and  subverts  your  towns." 
Shaketp.  :  1  Benry  VI.,  il.  S. 

4.  The  body  of  inhabitants  residing  in  a 
town ;  the  townspeople. 

"The  town  will  rise."        Shaketp. :  Othello,  it  8. 

5.  A  township  ;  the  whole  territory  within 
certain  limits. 

6.  A  farm  or  farmstead  ;  a  farmhouse  with 
its  outbuildings.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  door  was  locked,  as  is  usual  In  landward  townt 
In  this  country."— Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vlii. 

IL  Law :  A  tithing,  a  vill ;  a  sub-division  of 
a  county,  as  a  parish  is  a  sub-division  of  a 
diocese.  (Blackstone :  Comment.,  Int.,  §  5.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
istic of  a  town  ;   urban  :  as,  town  life,  town 
manners. 

If  Town  and  gown :  [Gown,  «.]. 

*  town-adjutant,  s. 

Mil. :  An  officer  formerly  on  the  staff  of  a 
garrison,  and  ranking  as  a  lieutenant.  His 
duties  were  to  maintain  discipline,  &c. 

*  town-box,  s.     The  money-chest  of  a 
town  or  municipal  corporation ;  common  fund. 

"  Upon  the  confiscation  of  them  to  their  town-box  or 
exchequer."— (louden :  Tear*  of  the  Chunk,  p.  11. 

to wn  clerk,  .--. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  New  England  the  town- 
clerk   is  an  officer  of  some  importance,  his 
duty  being  to  keep  a  record  of  all  votes  passed 
in  the  town  meetings,  aud  of  the  names  of 
candidates  and  the  number  of  votes  for  each 
in  county  and  state  elections.    The  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths  in  the  township  are  recorded 
by  him,  descriptions  of  the  public  roads  are 
kept,  and  all  matters  of  town-record  attended  to. 
In  England  his  duties  comprise  the  keeping 
the  records  of  the  borough  aud  the  lists  of 
burgesses,  and  the  taking  charge  of  voting- 
papers  at  municipal  elections,  &c.    In  Scotland 
be  has  a  variety  of  duties  imposed  upon  him.  He 
is  the  adviser  of  the  magistrates  and  the  coun- 
cil in  the  discharge  of  their  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative functions,  attends  their  meetings, 
and  records  their  proceedings.     He  is  the 
custodian  of  the  burgh  records,  from  which 
he  is  bound  to  give  extracts  when  required. 

2.  Scripture :  The  translation,  in  Acts  xix. 
35  (A.  V.  &  R.  V.|L  of  Gr.  o  -ypofi>xoT«vc  (ho 
grammateus)  =  the  keeper  of  the  city  records. 

town  council,  «.  The  governing  body 
in  a  municipal  corporation  elected  by  the 
people.  Their  principal  duties  are  to  manage 
the  property  of  the  municipally,  impose  taxes 
for  public  purposes,  pass  by-laws  for  the  proper 
government  of  the  town,  for  the  prevention  of 
nuisances,  Ac.  In  many  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  as  in  those  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
dotihle  municipal  legislature  exists,  coiutiRting 
of  a  Select  and  Common  Council,  each  measure 
proposed  being  required  to  pass  both  chamliers 
and  be  signed  by  the  mayor  to  become  effective. 
In  English  towns  the  council  is  a  single  legis- 
lative body. 

town  councillor,  «.  A  member  of  a 
town-council,  who  is  not  an  aldennan. 

town  cress,  5. 

Hot. :  I^epidium  tativum,  the  Garden  Cress. 

town-crier,  «.  A  public  crier ;  one  who 
makes  proclamation  of  public  meetings,  auc- 


tions, losses,  &c. ,  generally  with  sound  of  • 
bell. 

"  If  you  mouth  it.  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had 
»  Ji;  V'f  tvwn^rier  spoke  my  Hues. "— Shakeip.  : 

town-ball,  s.  A  large  hall  or  building 
belonging  to  a  town  or  borough,  in  which  the 
meetings  of  the  town-council  are  usually  held, 
and  which  is  also  frequently  used  as  a  place 
of  public  assembly  ;  a  town-house. 

"  These  came  together  in  the  new  town-kail." 

Longfellow:  Poets  Talt, 

town-house,  «. 

1.  A  town-hall ;  an  hdtel  de  ville. 

"  A  toum-hous*  built  at  one  end  will  front  the  church 
that  stands  at  the  other."— Addilon  :  On  Italy. 

2.  A  private  residence  or  mansion  in  town, 
in  opposition  to  one  in  the  country. 

town-meeting,  «.  The  mode  of  town- 
ship government  in  vogue  in  New  England, 
through  which  the  people  directly  govern 
themselves.  Annual  town-meetings  are  held, 
at  which  all  the  voters  of  the  township  are 
expected  to  be  present  and  to  vote,  while  any 
one  is  privileged  to  offer  motions  or  to  discuss 
those  offered.  Appropriations  for  the  town 
expenses  are  made,' town-officers  elected,  and 
measures  relating  to  town  affairs  adopted  or 
rejected.  The  institution  of  the  town-meeting 
has  not  been  widely  adopted  outside  of  New 
England.  It  is  the  most  complete  form  of 
democracy  now  existing,  the  people  directly 
governing  themselves.  The  system  could  not 
veil  be  applied  in  large  cities. 

*  town-rake,  *.    A  man  living  loosely 
about  town  ;  a  rake. 

town-talk,  «.  The  common  talk  of  a 
town,  or  the  subject  of  general  conversation. 

"  Was  much  noised  abroad,  not  only  In  the  town 
where  he  dwelt,  but  also  It  began  to  be  the  tawn-talk 
In  some  other  places."— Buny an  :  Pilgrim's  Progreu, 
ptt. 

*  town-top,  parish-top,  *.     A  large 

top,  formerly  common  in  English  villages, 
for  public  exercise.  It  was  whipped  by  seve- 
ral boys  at  the  same  time. 

town-weed,  s. 

Rot. :  Mercurialis  perennls.  From  its  growtk 
in  towns  aud  town  gardens.  (Pratt.)  More 
probably  M.  annua.  (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

*towned,  a.  [Eng.  town;  -ed.]  Furnished 
with  towns. 

"The  continent  Is  .  .  .  very  well  peopled  and 
(owned."— HaMuyt :  Voyage*,  lit.  2S4. 

* td"wn'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  town.;  -ish.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town,  or  of  their  mode  of  life,  manners,  cus- 
toms, Ac. 

"  Would  nedes  go  se  her  townith  sisters  house," 

Wyat :  Of  the  Meant  t  Sure  Sslatt. 

*  tt5wn'-less,  o.    [Eng.  town ;  -less.]    Having 
no  town  or  towns  ;  destitute  of  towns. 

*  trfwn'-lSt,  '  town-lette,  ».    [Eng.  town; 

dim.  suff.  -let.}    A  small  town. 
"  The  poor  schoolmaster  of  a  provincial  totcnltt."— 
Bouthey:  Doctor,  ch.  cxviil. 

To"wn'-ley,  ».  [Prop,  name.]  (See  compound.) 

Townley -marbles,  s.  pi.  A  collection 
of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture,  forrninga  por- 
tion of  the  gallery  of  antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  so  named  after  Charles  Townley, 
Esq.,  of  Townley,  Lancashire,  by  whom  the 
collection  was  made. 

*  t<$wn'-scape,  ».     [Formed  from  town,  on 
analogy  of  landscape  (q.v.).J     A  view  of  s 
town. 

"  It  Is  a  landscape,  or  rather  a  townKipt.'—Lord  X. 
Gowtr:  Figure  Painten  of  Holland,  p.  to. 

t«5wns'-folk  (I  silent),  s.  [Eng.  town,  and 
folk.}  The  people  of  a  town  or  city  ;  town*, 
people. 

t<5wn  ship,  *  townc  shyp,  s.    [Eng.  town  ; 
•thip.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  corporation  of  a  town  ;  the  district 
or  territory  of  a  town. 

"  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of  onr  whole  township." 
—Shakesp. :  3  Henry  I'/..  L  8. 

2.  A  territorial  district,  subordinate  to  a 
county,  into  which  many  of  the  states  are 
divided,  and  comprising  an  area  of  five,  six, 
seven,  or  perhaps  ten  miles  square,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  invested  with  certain 
powers  for  regulating  their  own  affairs,  such 
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as  repairing  roads,  providing  for  the  poor,  and 
nimitur  duties. 

IL  Iou>:  A  town  or  vill,  where  there  are 
mure  than  one  in  a  parish. 

an,  s.    [Eng.  town,  and  man.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  town.    In  this  sense 
chiefly  used  in  contradistinction  to  Gowns- 
man,  1.  (q.v.X 

2.  One  of  the  same  town  with  another. 

"  The  subject  of  debate,  »  toKiuman  slain." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xvlli.  578. 

3.  A  select  man  ;  «n  officer  of  a  town  in  New 
England,  who  assists  in  managing  the  affairs 
of  a  town. 

to'frns'-peo-ple,  t.pl.  [Eng.  town,  and  people.] 
The  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  city,  townsfolk  ; 
especially  in  distinction  from  co'untry-folk. 

trfwn'-ward,  town'-wards,  adv.  [Eng. 
foti-n  ;  -want,  -icanls.]  Toward  the  town  ;  in 
the  direction  of  the  town. 

"  Thu»  be  spake,  and  turn'd  the  oxen 
ToKnmtrtls  ;  sad  they  weiit,  and  slow." 
Blackit  :  Lays  of  Uiyhlandi  *  Jtlandt,  p.  18. 

•trfwT'-et,  S.     [TOWERBT.] 

T6%8/-er,  s.  [Eng.  to«js(e),  v.  ;  -er.]  A  name 
frequently  given  to  a  dog,  originally  either 
from  its  rough  coat,  or  from  a  habit  of  worry- 
ing. Now  used  without  any  special  reference 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  [TousE,  v.] 

to%s/  Ie,  a.  [Eng.  totra(e);  -ie  =  -y.]  Rough, 
shaggy.  (North  it  Scotch.) 

"  His  breast  was  white,  his  towzie  back 
Weel  clad  wi'  coat  of  glassy  olack." 

Burns  :  The  Two  Dofft. 

tdvr'-f,  *  tow-ie,  a.  [Eng.  tma  (2),  s.  ;  -y.] 
Consisting  of,  resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of 
tow. 

"  When  they  be  sufficiently  watered,  you  shall  know 
by  the  skiu  or  riitd  thereof  if  it  be  loose  ami  readie  to 
deuart  from  the  tottie  substance  of  the  stem.'—  P. 
aoOaatt:  Plinie,  bk.  xix.  cb.  i. 

tdx-as'-ter,  «.  [Gr.  TO£OK  (toxon)  =  A  bow, 
and  io-TTJp  (aster)  =  a  star.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Eehinoidea,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Lower  Neocomian.  (Owen.) 

tdx  ic,  tox'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  ro(uc6v  (toxiJ:on) 
=  (poison,)  for  smearing  arrows  with,  from 
rofov  (toxon)  =  a  bow.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
poison  ;  poisonous. 

"One  recipient  affirming  that  it  is  particularly 
good  food,  and  another  that  it  is  a  particularly  toxic 
poison."—  Scrioner't  Magazine,  Aug.,  1880,  p.  686. 

tSx'-ic  ant,  s.  [Eng.  toxic;  -ant.]  A  term 
applied  "by  Dr.  Richardson  to  a  poison  of 
a  stimulating,  narcotic,  anaesthetic  nature, 
which,  when  habitually  indulged  in,  seriously 
affects  the  health. 

ttfx-i9'-I-ty\  s.  [Eng.  toxic;  -ity.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  toxic. 

t&c-I-c6-l8g'-ic-al,  <*•  [Eng-  toxicoloofyj)  ; 
-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  toxicology. 


l-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  lexico- 
logical; -ly.]  In  a  toxicological  manner  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  toxicology. 

tSx-i-COl'-O-gist,  i.  [Eng.  toxicolog(y)  :  -int.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  toxicology;  one  who 
treats  of  poisons. 

teiC-i-cor-6-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  To£uc6V  (toxikon)  = 
(poison)  for  smearing  arrows:  rafov  (toxon)  = 
a  bow  (in  pi.  rofa  (toxa)  =  bow  and  arrows, 
sometimes  arrows  only),  and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a 
worl,  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  or 
of  the  morbid  and  deleterious  effects  of  exces 
give  and  inordinate  doses  and  quantities  ot 
medicine. 

tox'-ine,  tox'-in,  «.  A  ptomaine  produced 
by  cultivating  pathogenic  bacteria  in  broth  or 
other  nutrient  liquid. 

t&c-o-cam'-pa,  *.  [Gr.  ™£ov  (toxon)  =  a 
bow,  and  icapm)  (kampe)  =  a  caterpillar.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Toxocampidse 
(q.v.). 

t8x-6-cam'-pI-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  toxo- 
oamp(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  ] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Noctuina.  Moths  of 
moderate  size,  tlie  thorax  smooth  with  a 
raised  collar  ;  abdomen  smooth,  somewhat 
flattened  ;  the  wings  not  dentate.  Larva 
smooth,  elongate,  attenuated  at  each  end, 
with  sixteen  legs. 


tox-09'-cr-:ts,  s.    [Gr.  TO£OV  (toxon)  =  a  bow, 
and  (cepas  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ammonitidee,  having 
the  shell  simply  arcuate  or  bent  like  a  born. 
Twenty  species,  ranging 
from  the  Lower  Oolites 
to  the  Gault,  but  the 
genus  is  characteristic- 
ally Cretaceous. 

tSx-Sg'-er-tts,  s.  [Toxo- 

CERAS.]  lOXOCMAS  ANBULABK. 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Col- 
lembola,  with  three  species,  two  of  which 
(Toxocerus  plumbeus  and  T.  niger)  are  British. 
(Lubboclc.) 

tox'-o-don,  s.  [Or.  TO|OV  (toxon)  =  a  bow,  and 
oSovc  (odous),  genit.  iiowTos(odontos) = a  tooth.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Owen's  Toxodontia 
(q.v.).  They  were  about  the  size  of  a  Hippo- 
potamus ;  the  teeth  consist  of  large  incisors, 
very  small  lower  canines,  and  strongly-curved 
molars,  all  with  persistent  roots.  According 
to  Cope,  the  tarsal  bones  more  nearly  resemble 
those  of  the  Proboscidea  than  any  other  known 
Ungulates.  The  genus  was  discovered  by 
Darwin,  and  many  specimens  have  since  been 
found  in  Pleistocene  deposits  near  Buenos 
Ayres;  and  have  been  described  by  Owen, 
Gervais,  and  Burmeister. 

tSx-o-don'-tl-a  (ti  as  shl),  «•  pi-  [TOXODON.] 
Palceont. :  An  order  of  Mammalia  founded 
by  Owen  for  the  reception  of  the  genera  Tox- 
odon  and  Nesodon  (q.v.). 

tox-oph'-I-Hte,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  rogov  (toxon)  = 
a  bow,  and  i^iAe'co  (phileo)  —  to  love.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  lover  of  archery  ;  one  who 
devotes  much  time  to  exercise  with  the  bow 
and  arrow. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  archery. 
"By  newer  and  fresher  toxophilite  data."— FMd, 

July  16, 1887. 

H  A  Toxophilite  Society  was  established  in 
London  in  1781,  and  still  exists, 

*  tSx-oph-J-lit'-Ic,  o.     [Eng.   toxophilit(e) ; 
-ic.]    The  same  as  TOXOPHILITE  (q.v.). 

*  tox-6ph'-I-ly,  ».    [TOXOPHILITE.]  Archery. 

"  A  very  high  reputation  amongst  the  votaries  of 
toxophily.  —  field,  July  16,  1887. 

tox'-o-tes,  s.  [Gr.  TO£ OTTJC  (toxotcs)  =  a  bow- 
man.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Squamipinnes  (q.v.), 
with  two  species,  from  the  East  Indies.    Body 
short,  compressed,  covered  with  scales  of  a 
moderate  size ; 

snont  pointed, 
with  wide  lat- 
eral mouth  and 
projecting  un- 
der jaw  ;  one 
dorsal, with  five 
strong  spines 
on  posterior 
part  of  the 
back;  anal  with 
three  spines. 
Toxotes  jacula- 
tor,  the  more 
common  spe- 
cies, ranges  to 
the  coast  of 
Australia.  It 
owes  its  speci- 
fic name  to  its 
habit  of  throw- 
ing a  drop  of 
water  at  insects  which  it  perceives  near  the 
surface  in  order  to  make  them  fall  in,  and 
so  bring  them  within  Its  reach.  The  Malays 
keep  it  in  a  bowl  in  order  to  witness  this 
habit,  which  persists  in  captivity. 

2.  Palceont. :   From  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolca. 

t6^  (1),  *.  &  o.  [Dut.  tuig  =  tools,  utensils, 
implements,  trash ;  speeituig  =  playthings, 
toys  ;  Icel.  tygi  —  gear ;  Dan.  tb'i  =  stuff, 
things,  gear ;  legetoi  =  a  plaything,  a  toy,  from 
lege  =  to  play  ;  Sw.  tyg  —  gea.r  stuff,  trash; 
Ger.  zeug  —  stuff,  matter,  material,  trash  ; 
spielieng  =  toys,  from  spiel  =  a  game,  play  ; 
cf.  Dut.  tooi  —  attire,  ornament ;  tooien  =  to 
adorn.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  nick-nack,  an  ornament,  a  bauble. 

"Any  silk,  any  thread,  any  toyt  for  your  head." 
Shaketp. :  Winter  t  Tale,  i  v.  & 
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*  2.  A  thing  for  amusement,  but  of  no  real 
value ;  a  trifle.  -  (Shakesp. :  1  henry  VI. ,  iv.  1.) 

3.  A  child's  plaything. 

"  Men  deal  with  life  as  children  with  their  play. 
Who  first  misuse,  then  cast  their  toys  away. 

Cowper:  Hope,W. 

4,  A  matter  of  no  importance  ;  a  trifle. 

"  Is  duty  a  mere  smrt,  or  an  employ  t 
Life  an  intrusted  talent,  or  a  lay  I " 

Cowper :  Retirement,  «SO. 

*  5.  Folly  ;  trifling  practice  ;  silly  opinion. 
"The  things  which  so  long  experience  of  all  age* 

hath  continued  and  made  profitable,  let  us  not  pre- 
sume to  condemn  as  follies  and  tot/I."— Hooker:  Ecclel> 
Polity. 

*  6.  Amorous  dalliance  ;  play,  sport. 

"  So  said  he,  and  fc.rlwre  not  glance  or  ton 
Of  amorous  Intent."     Milton :  P.  L.,  Ix.  1,094. 

*  7.  An  old  story  ;  a  silly  tale. 

"  I  never  may  believe 
These  nntic  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toyt." 
Shatesp.  :  Midsummer  Xight't  Dream,  T.g. 

*  8.  An  idle  fancy  ;  an  odd  conceit. 

"  The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain." 

Sliakeip.  ;  Hamlet,  I  4. 

*  9.  A  slight  representation. 

"Shall  that  which  hath  always  received  this  con. 
atructiou,  Iw  now  disguised  with  a  toy  of  novelty."— 
Booker  :  £cclet.  Polity. 

*  10.  The  same  as  TOY-MUTCH  (q.v.). 

"  Enveloped  in  a  toy,  from  under  the  protection  of 
which  some  of  tier  grey  tresses  had  escaped."— Scott : 
Old  Mortality,  ch  xxxix. 

11.  A  toy-dog  (q.  v.). 

"  In  the  Toys  equal  first  went  to  the  well-known  We* 
Flower  ami  a  very  good  black-aud-tau  called  Little 
Jem."—  Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  or  used  as  a  toy  or  play- 
thing, not  for  actual  service. 

"Whose  career  is  not  unfrequently  brought  to  k 
close  by  the  bursting  of  a  toy  caiuiou.'— Daily  Ttlt- 
graph,  Aug.  25, 1885. 

H  To  take  toy :  To  be  restive  ;  to  start. 

"  The  hot  horse,  hot  aa  fire. 
Took  toy  at  this. "         Two  Noble  K hitmen,  T.  4. 

toy-dog,  s.    A  toy -terrier  (q.v.). 

toy-mutch,  s.  A  close  linen  or  woollen 
cap,  without  lace,  frill,  or  border,  and  wita 
flaps  covering  the  neck  and  part  of  the  shoal* 
ders,  worn  by  old  women.  (Scotch.) 

toy -spaniel,  s.  A  breeder's  name  for 
spaniels  (q.v.)  of  the  King  Charles  and  Blen- 
heim breed.  (V.  Shaw :  Book  of  the  Dog,  ch. 
xxiii.) 

toy-terrier,  s.  A  pigmy  variety  of  th« 
Black-aud-tau  Terrier.  (See  extract.) 

"  In  breeding  is  certain,  if  carried  too  far,  to  stnnl 
the  growtli  of  any  animal,  and  this  is,  without  any 
doubt,  the  means  by  which  the  modern  toy-terrier  wa* 
first  originated. '—  V.  Shaw:  Book  of  the  Dog,  ch.  Xlil 

*  t6y,  v.i.  &  t.    [Toy,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  dally  amorously ;  to  play,  to  sport. 

"Whiles  thus  she  talked,  and  whiles  thus  she  toycL* 
Spenter:  f.  «..  II.  n.  11.  . 

2.  To  trifle. 

"  They  prophane  holy  baptisme  in  toying  foolishly, 
for  that  they  ask  questions  of  an  infant  which  cannot 
answer."— footer.  Ecclet.  Polity,  bk.  T.,  {  64.  (Note.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  treat  foolishly. 

*t6j^'-er,  s.  [Eng.  ton;  -er.]  One  who  toys; 
one  who  is  full  of  trifling  tricks ;  a  triflcr. 

"  Wan  ton  Cupid,  Idle  foyer."         J.  Barriton. 

•to^-ltl,  a.  [Eng.  toy;  -ful(l).~)  Full  at 
trifling  play  or  dalliance ;  sportive,  game- 
some. 

"  It  quick'ned  next  a  toyful  ape." 

Donne:  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

*  to^-Jsh,  *  toi-esh,  a.    [Eng.  toy  ;  -ish.] 

1.  Trifling,  wanton. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  toy  or  plaything ;  flk 
for  a  child's  plaything. 

"  Away,  ye  toyish  reeds,  that  once  could  please 
My  softer  lips,  and  lull  my  cares  to  ease." 

Pom/ret:  Die*  Jtovitllaia. 

3.  Small ;  like  a  toy  dog. 

"  Richmond  Puzzle,  fourtli  prize,  is  at  present  (malt 
and  toy  ish."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

*  t6y/-ish-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  toyish;  -ly.]    In  • 
toyish  or  trifling  manner. 


,s.    [Eng.  toyish ;  -ness.]   Dia» 
position  to  toy  of  trifle  ;  wantonness,  trifling 
"Your  society    will   discredit  that  toyithneu  ol 
wanton   fancy,  that   plays   tricks  with   words.  an4 
frolicks  with  the  caprices  of  frothy  imagination,"— 
Glanvill :  Scepsis  Scientifiea. 

6y/-man,  s.    [Eng.  toy,  and  man.]   One  wh» 
deals  in  toys. 

"  Milliners,  toymen,  and  Jewellers  came  down  fro** 
London."— Xacaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  111. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  naite,  car.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q.aa 
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tc'y'-o,  *.    [Guianan.] 

Bot.  <fc  Pharm.  :  An  unidentified  fragrant 
plant  growing  in  British  Guiana.  An  infusion 
and  syrup  of  the  leaves  and  steins  are  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy  in  chronic  coughs.  (Treas. 
of  Sot.) 

•t5y'-OUS,  a.    [Eng.  toy;  •«•».]    Trifling. 

"  Against  the  hut  in  oil 
Prove  layout-'      Warner  :  AMont  England,  T.  47. 

to^-shop,  *.    [Eng.  toy,  and  shop.]    A  shop 
where  toys  are  kept  for  sale. 

"  Fins,  silks,  ribbands,  luce*,  and  gewgaws,  lay  so 
thic  i  together,  that  the  heart  wan  nothing  else  but  a 
toythop.  —  A  dditon. 

*  tolf-some,  a.    [Eng.  toy;  •some.']    Disposed 
to  toy  or  trifle  ;  wanton. 

""  Two  or  three  tnytome  th  ings  were  said  by  my  lord.  " 

—Richardson:  M>  C.  Oraiiditon,  v.  J99. 


,  v.l.    [Cf.  to««r.]    TO  totter  with  or  as 
with  old  age.    (Scotch.) 

"  We've  worn  to  crazy  years  thegither  ; 
We'll  toyte  about  wr  ane  auither." 

Burnt  :  To  hit  A  uld  Mart  Maggie. 

tc'y'-wo'rt,  ».     [Eng.  toy,  and  wort,  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  seed-vessel  to  a  toy  purse.] 
Bot.  :  Capsella  Bursa-pastori*. 

•  toze,  v.t.    [TousE,  TOWSE.]    To  pull  by  vio- 
lence. 

"  Tliink'st  thoti.  for  that  I  insinuate,  or  ton  from 
thee  thy  business,  I  am  therefore  no  courtier  T"  — 
ShaJcetp.  :  Winter  i  Tale,  Iv.  3. 

•  to'  -zy,  a,  [Towsv.J  Resembling  teased  wool  ; 
soft 

T'-plate,  ».    [The  letter  T,  and  plate.] 

1.  An  angle-iron  of  T-form,  having  two 
branches. 

2.  A  carriage-iron  for  strengthening  a  Joint. 
such  as  at  the  intersection  of  the  tongue  and 
cross-lair;  the  coupling-pole,  or  reach,  and 
the  hind  axle. 

•  tra'-be'-a,  «.    [La*-l 

Roman  Antiq.  :  A  robe  of  state  worn  by 
kings,  consuls,  augurs,  &c.,  in  ancient  Rome. 

tra   be  at-ed,  a,     [Lat  trate,  genit  trabls 
=  a  beam.) 
Arch.  :  Furnished  with  an  entablature. 

tra  be-a'-tlon,  ».    [TRABBATED.J 

Arch,  :  The  same  as  ENTABLATURE  (q.v.). 

tra  bcc'-u-la  (pi.  tra  bee  u  Ise),  trab'- 
e-cule,  ».  [Lat,  dimin.  from  trabs,  gcnit. 
trabis  =  n  beam.] 

1.  Annt.  (PI.)  :   Bars  ;   spec,  used  of  the 
trabeeulae  of  the  cranium  ;  longitudinal  carti- 
laginous bars  in  the  embryonic  skull  enclosing 
the  Sella  turcica  (q.v.).    There  are  also  trabe- 
culae  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  spleen,  &c. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  cross  bar  occurring  in  the  teeth 
,  of  many  mosses. 

tra  bee  u  late,tra-bec  u-lar,a.    (TBA- 

BECULA.] 

Bot.  :  Furnished  with  a  trabccula, 
trab   g-cule,  «.    [TRABECULA.] 


),  ».  [Fr.  =  a  trace,  a  footprint,  a  path, 
a  tract,  from  tracer  =  to  trace,  to  follow,  to  pur- 
sue ;  trtuser  =  to  delineate,  to  trace  out,  from 
an  hypothetical  Low  Lat  tractio,  from  Lat. 
triiftu*,  pa.  par.  of  traho  =  to  drag,  to  draw  ; 
cf.  Ital.  tracciare  =  to  trace,  to  devise;  Sp. 
trazar  =  to  plan,  to  sketch.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  mark  left  by  anything  passing;  a 
track. 

"  Streaking  the  ground  with  sinnous  traae." 

Milton     P.  L.,  vlL  481. 

2.  A  mark.  Impression,  or  visible  appear- 
ance of  anything  remaining  wlien  the  thing 
itsHf  |g  lost  or  no  longer  exists;  a  visible 
evidence  of  something  having  been  ;  remains, 
token,  vestige,  sign. 

"  There  are  not  the  leant  trarrt  of  It  to  be  met,  the 
freat««t  pnrtof  the  ornament*  being  taken  from  Tra. 
]au's  arch,  aud  set  up  to  the  conqueror."—  Additon  : 
On  It-it  y. 

3.  A  small  or  Insignificant  quantity.    (Lit. 


"  Bat  there  was  a  trace  of  truth  In  the  words  :  they 
were  Mnart  as  well  as  silly."—  field,  Aug.  27.  1*87. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Fort.  :  The  ground-plan  of  a  work. 
8.  Gtam.  :  The  intersection  of  a  plane  with 
one  of  the  planes  of  projection.    The  trace  on 


the  vertical  plane  is  called  the  vertical  trace, 
that  on  the  horizontal  plane  the  horizontal 
trace.  Since  two  lines  of  a  plane  fix  its  posi- 
tion, if  the  traces  of  a  plane  are  known  the 
plane  is  said  to  be  known  ;  that  is,  a  plane  is 
given  by  its  traces. 

tra§e  (2),  *  traice.  •  trayce,  ».  [0.  Fr. 
trays,  prob.  a  plural  form  equivalent  to  Fr. 
traits,  pi.  of  trait  =  a  trace.]  [TRAIT.] 

1.  Saddlery :  A  strap,  chain,  or  rope  attached 
to  the  hatnes,  collar,  or  breast-band  of  a  set  of 
harness,  and  to  the  single-tree  or  other  part  of 
a  vehicle,  and  by  which  the  vehicle  is  drawn. 

2.  Angling :  A  line. 
trace-buckle,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  long,  heavy  buckle  used  in 
attaching  a  trace  to  a  tug. 

trace-fastener,  *.  A  hook  or  catch  to 
attach  the  hind  end  of  a  trace  to  a  single-tree 
or  splinter-bar. 

trace-hook,  «.  A  hook  on  the  end  of  a 
single-tree  or  splinter-bar  to  which  the  trace 
is  attached. 

trace  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [TRACE  (i),  «.] 
A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  follow  the  trace  or  tracks   of;  to 
track. 

"  Tracing  the  Eske  from  Its  source  till  it  Joins  the 
sea  at  M  usaelburgh. "— Scott :  Gray  Brother.  I  Note. ) 

2.  To  follow  by  some  mark  or  marks  left  by 
the  thing  followed  ;   to  follow  by  signs  or 
tokens  ;  to  discover  by  signs  or  tokens. 

**  The  gift,  whose  office  is  the  giver's  praise. 
To  trace  him  in  his  word,  his  works,  his  ways." 
Cowper:  Table  Talk,  751. 

•  3.  To  follow  with  exactness. 

"  That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line." 

Denham  :  To  Sir  Richard  Fanthau. 

4.  To  draw  out ;  to  delineate  with  marks. 

"  In  this  chart  I  have  laid  down  no  land,  nor  traced 
out  any  shore  but  what  I  saw  myself."— Cook  :  first 
royage,  bit.  L,  ch.  vi. 

6.  To  copy,  as  a  drawing,  engraving,  writing, 
Ac.,  by  following  the  lines  and  marking  them 
on  a  sheet  superimposed,  through  which  they 
are  visible. 

6.  To  form  in  writing  ;  to  write. 
"  The  signature  of  another  plainly  appeared  to  have 
been  traced  by  a  band  shaking  with  emotion."— Mac- 
aulay  :  Blst.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

•  7.  To  walk  over ;  to  traverse. 

"  We  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down.* 

Shakesp.  i  Much  Ada  About  XotMng,  111  L 

•  8.  To  ornament  with  tracery. 

"  Deep-set  windows  stained  and  trnctd.' 

Tentii/ton  :  Palace  of  Art,  49. 

9.  To  follow  step  by  step :  as,  To  trace  one's 
descent 

•  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  walk,  to  traverse,  to  travel. 

"  Tracing  and  traversing,  now  here,  now  there.* 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  IV.  vii.  M. 

2.  To  be  descended. 

trace  (2),  v.t.    [A  variant  of  trice  (q.v.).] 

Xuut. :  To  haul  and  make  fast  anything  as  a 
temporary  security.  (With  up.) 

trace'-a-We,  a.  [Eng.  trace  (1),  v. ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  traced. 

"  Here  traceable,  there  hidden,  there  again 
To  sight  restored,  aud  glittering  in  the  sun." 

Wordtieorth  :  Excurilrm,  bk.  v. 

"  trace'- a-ble-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  traceable; 
-nes*.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trace- 
able. 

*  trace'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  traceable) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  traceable  manner;  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  traced. 

trace'-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  (race; -tew.]  That  can- 
not be  traced. 

"  On  traceleu  copper  sees  imperial  heads.* 

WolaXt :  feter  Pindar,  p.  342. 

trac'-er,  i.    [Eng.  trace  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  traces. 

"A  diligent  tracer  of  the  prints  of  nature's  foot- 
steps."— HalanvUl:  On  Protiilence.  p.  t«vi 

2.  An  instrument  like  a  stylus  for  tracing 
drawings,  &e.,  on  a  superimposed  sheet  of 
paper,  Ac. 

3.  A  simple  kind  of  pantograph  (q.v.). 

4.  Crnnm. :  A  form  of  Inquiry  forwarded  from 
place  to  place  of  transfer,  to  uncertain  the  dis- 
posal of  goods  previously  forwarded  by  freight, 
express,  or  mail.     ( U.  S.) 


trac'-er-y,  ».    [Eng.  trace;  -ry.] 

Arch, :  The  species  of  pattern-work  formed 
or  traced  in  the  head  of  a  Gothic  window  by 
the  inullions  being  continued,  but  diverging 
into  arches,  turves,  and  Bowing  lines  enriched 
with  foliations.  The  styles  varied  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  and  are  known  as  geo- 
metrical, flowing,  flamboyant,  &c.  Also  the 
subdivisions  of  groined  vaults,  or  any  orna- 
mental design  of  the  same  character  for  doors, 
panelling,  ceilings,  &C. 

"  The  traceriet  and  construction  do  not  agree  with 
the  rude  arts  of  such  a  barbarous  and  early  l/eriod,"— 
Warton  :  BisL  of  Kiddington,  p.  14, 

trach-,  tra-chy-,  pref.  [Or.  rpavv*  (trachut) 
=  rough,  harsh,  savage.]  A  prefix  used  in 
natural  history  to  denote  roughness  or  hir- 
suteness. 

tra'-cho"  -a,  tra  che'-a,  «.  [Mod.  1&t.,  from 
Lat.  trochia;  Gr.  rpa^ela  (fracheia)  =  tha 
windpipe.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  In  the   air-breathing   vertebrates   the> 
windpipe,  the  air-j*s.sage  common  to  both 
lungs.    It  is  an  open  tube  commencing  alK>va 
the  larynx,  and  dividing  below  into  right  and 
left  bronchi,  one  for  each  lung.    In  man  it  ia 
usually  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  inches 
long  by  three-quarters  to  an  inch  broad.    In 
front  and  at  the  sides  it  is  rendered  cylindri* 
cal,  firm,  and  resistant  by  a  series  of  cartilag- 
inous rings.    These,  however,  are  absent  from 
its  posterior  portion,  which  is,  in  consequence, 
flattened    and     wholly    membranous.      Tht) 
trachea  is  nearly  everywhere  connected  by 
loose   areolar   tissue,   abounding   ia    elastic 
fibres,  and  readily  moves  on  the  surrounding 
parts.    (Quain.) 

(2)  (PI.) :  The  air,  respiratory,  or  breathing 
tubes  ramifying  throughout  the  body  of  In- 
sects, Arachnids,  and  Myriapoila.     They  are 
long  and  sub-cylindrical,  broadest  at  their 
origin   from   the   spiracles,  and    consist   of 
two  coats,  with  a  spiral  fibre  between  them. 
Sometimes  there  are  air-sacs  destitute  of  spiral 
fibre. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.):  [SPIRAL-VESSELS]. 

3.  Entom,  :  A  genus  of  Orthosidse.    British 
species  one,    Trachea   viniperda,    the    Pine- 
beauty,  the  larva  of  which,  a  long,  smooth 
caterpillar  of  bright  colour,  feeds  on  fir  trees. 

trachea-forceps,  s. 

Surg. :  A  long,  curved  forceps  for  extracting 
articles  which  may  have  accidentally  intruded 
themselves  into  the  windpipe  or  throat. 

tra'-che-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  trache(a);  Eng. 
adj.  sutf.  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trachea, 
or  windpipe. 

*  tracheal  animals,  «.  pi 

Entom. :  Oken's  name  for  insects. 

tracheal  artery,  s. 

Anat. :  An  artery,  or  rather  a  series  of 
arteries,  branching  off  from  the  inferior 
thyroid,  ramifying  over  the  trachea,  and  ana« 
stomosing  below  with  the  bronchial  arteries. 

tra  chc  a  li  a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Lat. 
trachea  =  the  windpipe.)  [TRACHITIS.] 

•tra-che-ar'-I-a,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat,  fron. 
trachea  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  sub-dt vision  of  the  class  Arachnid*, 
breathing  by  tracheal  tubes.  There  are  two 
orders,  Adelarthrosomata  and  Monomeroso* 
mata  (q.v.). 

•  tra-chS-ar'-I-an,  a,  &  «.    [TRACHBARIA.] 

A.  A$  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Trache« 
aria  (q.v.). 

B.  At  sitbst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Tr*> 
chearia  (q.v.). 

tra'-che'-ar-y,  o.  &  s.    [TRACHEA.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Bot. :  Designed  as  air-passages. 

2.  Zool. :  Breathing  by  means  of  trachea. 

B.  -4s  subst. :  An  arachnid  belonging  to  th» 
division  Trachearia  (q.v.). 

tracheary  vessels,  s.  pi.     [TRACHE* 

CHVMA.J 

t  tra-che'-a'-ta,  ».  pi.  [Moil.  Lat,  from  Lai 
tritrhia  =  the  windpipe.]  [TRACHEA.] 

Zool. :  A  group  of  Arachnida,  comprising 
those  which  lireathe  by  tracheae.  These  ara 
sometimes  merged  in  a  larger  group  of  th* 


b^y;  poTit,  jo%l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hln.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      Ing. 
-clan,    tian  -  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -flon,  -f  ion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -clous  =  slius.   -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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tracheide— trachylobium 


sam--  name  comprising  Insecta,  Myriapoda, 

•nd  Araehnida. 

eide,  *.     [Lat  trachea,  and  Gr.  ct&>« 
i)  —  form.] 

Bat.  (PI.):  Pitted  cells,  (tarnished  with 
spiral,  reticulate,  or  annular  thickening  layers. 
Iney  occur  abundantly  in  the  yew,  the  lime, 
•nd  viburnum.  (Thome.) 

tra-che-i'-tto,  *.    [TRACHITIS.] 

tra-che  -U-a,  *.  pL    [TRACHELIUS.J 

Entom.:  A  group  of  Heterpmera,  founded 
by  Westwood.  They  comprise  all  but  the 
Tcnebrionid*  (q.v.),  and  are  distinguished  by 
the  head  being  cxserted,  soft  integuments, 
•nd  varied  coloration. 

tra  che  li-I-dae,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  tra- 
ckeli(us);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -Woe.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria, 
with  three  genera,  two  entirely  aud  one  chiefly 
freshwater  in  habitat.  Animalcules,  free- 
swimming,  ovate  or  elongate,  highly-elastic, 
Ciliate  throughout;  oral  cilia  slightly  larger 
than  those  of  the  general  surface  ;  oral  aper- 
ture at  the  base  of  an  anterior  prolongation. 

tra  chel-I-pod,  a.  [TRACHELIPODA.]  Any 
individual  of  the  order  Trachelipoda  (q.v.). 

*  tra-che  Up  -6  da,  $.  pi   [Gr.  Tpdx^o*  (tra- 

chiloi)  =  the  neck,  and  TroO?  (pous),  genit.  irofios 
(pa/as)  =  the  foot.] 

ZooL  :  An  order  of  Mollusca,  established  by 
Lamarck,  and  divided  into  two  groups :  (I) 
Carnivorous,  (2)  Feeding  on  plants.  The  order 
was  approximately  equivalent  to  the  Proso- 
branchiata  (q.v.)  of  Milne  Edwards. 

1*tra-Che'-lIp'-O'-dOUS,  a.  [Eng.  trachelipod  ; 
-oiw.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Trache- 
lipoda ;  having  the  foot  united  with  the  neck. 

tra-che'-U-um,  s.  [Gr.  rpax>?A<K  (trachelos) 
=  the  throat.  From  its  supposed  efficacy  in 
diseases  of  the  trachea.] 

Bot. :  Throatwort ;  a  genus  of  Campanulacese. 
The  species  are  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Two  species,  both 
witl>  blue  flowers,  are  cultivated  in  British 
gardens  in  borders. 

tra-Che'-li-US,  &  [Gr.  rpay^Xia  (traclielia) 
=  scraps  of  meat  and  gristle  about  the  neck  ; 
Offal.] 

Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  Tracheliidse  (q.v.), 
With  one  species,  from  bog-water. 

tra-ch£-lo-,  pref.  [Gr.  rpix^Ao*  (trachelos) 
=  the  throat  or  neck.) 

A  not. :  A  prefix  used  in  words  of  Greek 
Origin,  and  meaning,  of,  belonging,  or  relating 
to  the  throat  or  neck. 


trachelo  mastoid,  a. 

A>uit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  mastoid  pi 
Oess  and  to  the  neck.  There  is  a  troche. 
iHastoid  muscle. 


tra  che  16-9er  -ca,  ».    [Pref.  trachelo-,  and 
Gr.  «p«o9  (loerkos)  =  a  tail.] 
ZooL  :  The  type-genus  of  Trachelocercidae 

•  (q.v.);  with  four  species.  Traclielocerca  olor 
(=  Vibrio  protein,  V.  olor,  V.  cygnus,  Miill.)  is 
from  pond-water,  T.  versatilis,  T.  plueni- 
copterus,  and  T.  tenuicollis  inhabit  salt-water. 

tra-che-lo-cer^I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
trachelocerc(a) ;  Lat  fern.  pL  adj.  sufT.  -idee.} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria, 
with  six  genera.  Animalcules  free-swimming, 
flask  shaped  or  elongate,  soft  and  flexible, 
ciliate  throughout;  oral  aperture  terminal  or 
sub- terminal. 

tra  che-lo-m6n'-as, «.    [Pref.  trachelo-,  and 

Hod.  Lat.  monas  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Euglenia(or,asthe  familyjis 
now  generally  called,  Euglenidae),  with  several 
Six-cies,  mostly  from  fresh  water.  Animalcules 
with  one  flagellum,  plastic,  and  changeable  in 
form,  enclosed  within  a  free-floating  sheath  or 
lorica ;  endnplasm  green,  usually  with  a  red 
pigment-spot  at  the  anterior  extremity. 

tra-che-lo-phyr-U-dse,  *•  pi  [Mod.  Lat 
trachelophytt(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
ZooL  :  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria, 
with  three  genera.  Flask-shaped,  free-swim- 
ming animalcules  ;  ciliate  throughout ;  oral 
aperture  perforating  the  extremity  of  the  an- 
terior region. 


tra-chS-li-phyl -lihn,  s.  [Pref.  trachelo-, 
and  Gr.  ^vAAov  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Trachelojihyllidae, 
with  two  species,  from  poiid  aud  stagnant 
water. 

tra  chen  -chy-ma,  s.  [Pref.  trach(eo)-,  and 
Gr.  cyxvpa  (01  ;;<•/!!< HW)  =  infusion.] 

Bot. :  Vascular  tissue  consisting  of  simple 
membranous,  unbranched  tubes,  tapering  to 
each  end,  but  often  ending  abruptly,  either 
having  a  fibre  generated  spirally  in  the  inside, 
or  having  their  walls  marked  by  transverse 
bars  arranged  more  or  less  spirally.  It  is 
divided  into  three  kinds :  spiral,  annular,  and 
reticulated. 

tra-chS-d-,  pref.  [TRACHEA.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  trachea  or  tracheae. 

tracheo  branchiae,  s.  pi 

Biol. :  The  name  given  to  processes  in  the 
larvae  of  some  aquatic  insects,  projecting 
laterally  from  the  somites,  and  containing 
tracheae,  which  communicate  with  those  which 
traverse  the  body.  They  are  in  no  sense 
branchiae,  but  simply  take  the  place  of  stig- 
mata. (Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Anim.,  p.  202.) 

tra  che  6  9ele,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachea  =  the 
trachea,  and  Gr.  KTJ\>J  (kele)  =  a  tumour.]  An 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  bronchocele, 
or  goitre. 

tra  -che-6-tome,  «.    [TRACHEOTOME.] 

Surg. :  A  kind  of  lancet  with  a  blunt  and 
rounded  point,  used  for  making  an  opening  to 
remove  foreign  substances,  or  to  permit  the 
passage  of  air  to  the  luugs. 

tra-che-5t'-6-my,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachea  = 
the  trachea,  and  Gr.  rofuj  (tome)  =  a  cutting.] 
Surg. :  The  operation  of  making  an  opening 
into  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  as  in  case  of 
suffocation.  The  operations  of  laryngotomy, 
tracheotomy,  and  bronchotomy  are  essentially 
similar,  the  terms  being  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  part  whose  walls  are  penetrated 
to  remove  foreign  bodies  or  permit  passage  of 
air  to  the  lungs. 

tracheotomy  tube,  *. 

Surg. :  A  tube  to  be  placed  in  an  opening 
made  through  the  walls  of  the  trachea  to  per- 
mit passage  of  air  to  the  lungs  in  case  of 
stricture  of  the  larynx,  or  the  presence  of 
foreign  bodies  to  the  air-duct. 

trach -Ich  thy  s,  s.  [Pref.  trach-,  and  Gr. 
iX<h>s  (ichthus)  =  a  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Berycidae,  with  four 
species  from  New  Zealand  and  Madeira. 
Snout  very  short  and  obtuse ;  eye  large ;  a 
strong  spine  at  the  scapula  and  at  the  angle 
of  the  praoperculum ;  scales  rather  small ; 
abdomen  serrated ;  one  dorsal,  with  from 
three  to  six  spines  ;  ventral  with  six  soft 
rays ;  caudal  forked. 

tra  -  chin  i  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachin(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

1.  Ichthy. :   A   family    of  Acanthopterygii 
Cotto-Scombriformes.      Body  elongate,   low, 
naked,  or  covered  with  scales;  one  or  two 
dorsal  fins,  the  spinous  portion  being  always 
shorter  and  much    less  developed  than  the 
soft ;  development  of  anal  like  that  of  soft 
dorsal ;  veutrals  with  one  spine  and  five  rays ; 
gill-openings  more  or  less  wide.     The  family 
is  divided  into  five  groups,  widely  distributed : 
Uranoscopina,       Tradiinina,     Pinguipedina, 
Pscudochromides,  and  Nototheniina. 

2.  Palceont. :  Three  fossil  genera  are  known  : 
Callipteryx,    scaleless,  from  the    Eocene    of 
Monte  Bolca;  Trachinopsis,  from"  the  Upper 
Tertiary  of  Lorca,  Spain,  and  Pseudoeleginus, 
from  the  Miocene  of  Licata,  Sicily. 

tra-chin-i  -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachin(us)  ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i/ia.J 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Trachinidse,  with  nu- 
merous genera,  one  of  which,  Bathydraco,  is 
the  only  deep-sea  fish  of  the  family.  Eyes 
more  or  less  lateral  ;  lateral  line  continuous. 

tra'-chin-ops,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachin(us),  and 
Gr.  <iJ»  (ops)  =  the  eye,  the  face.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Plesiopina  (q.v.),  from 
the  coast  of  Australia. 

tra-chin-op'-sis,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  trach in(iis), 
and  Gr.  6\j«$  (opsis)  =  appearance.]  [TRA- 
CHINID/E,  2.] 


tra   chin -us,  s.    [Mod.  Lat,  fromGr. 
(trachun)  —  rough.] 

Ichthy. :  Weevers ;  the  type-genus  of  Trm- 
chinina.  Mouth-cleft  oblique;  eyes  lateral, 
directed  upwards  ;  scales  very  small,  cycloid ; 
two  dorsals,  the  first  short ;  ventrals  jugular, 
lower  pectoral  rays  simple  ;  villifonn  teeth  in 
jaws,  on  vomer,  and  palatine  bones;  praeor- 
bital  and  praeoperculum  armed.  Several 
species,  common  on  the  European  coasts, 
absent  from  the  Atlantic,  but  re-appearing  on 
the  coast  of  Chili.  They  are  of  small  economic 
value,  and  are  armed  with  operoular  spines 
capable  of  inflicting  severe  wouuda. 

tra-chi-tis,  ».  [Eng.  trachea;  suff.  -tiit, 
denoting  inflammation.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  trachea  or 
windpipe.  Called  also  Tracheitis  and  Trache- 
alia. 

tra  chle,  trau-chle,  v.i.  or  t.  [Of.  draggle.] 
To  draggle;  to  exhaust  with  long  exertion; 
to  wear  out  with  fatigue.  (Scotch.) 

tra  cho  ma,  s.  [Gr.  Tpdxuna  (trachoma)  =& 
roughness.] 

Pathol. :  A  roughness  of  the  eyelids,  espe- 
cially on  their  inner  parts,  from  scabs,  arising 
from  an  obstruction  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 
There  is  a  heaviness  in  the  eye,  a  swelling  of 
the  eyelids,  with  a  pain  and  itching  in  their 
corners  and  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  flow 
of  a  viscid  humour,  which  sometimes  agglu- 
tinates the  eyelids. 

tra  -  cho  -  me"  -  du'  -  sw,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  rpax«* 
(trachus)  =  rough,  and  Mod.  Lat.  medusa.] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Hydrozoa,  sub-class 
Hydromedusae,  with  the  families :  Petasida, 
Trachynemidae,  Aglauridae,  and  Geryonidae. 
They  are  Medusae  related  to  Hydra,  and  have 
modified  tentacles  as  sense-organs.  No  hydra- 
form  stage  is  known  in  any  member  of  the 
group,  and  in  one  genus  (Geryouia)  there  is 
direct  development  from  the  egg  into  the 
medusa  form. 

t  tra-chuT'-fts,  «.  [Gr.  rpa^vs  (trachus)  =- 
rough,  and  ovpd.  (oura)  =  tail.] 

Ichthy.  :  An  old  genus  of  Carangidae,  now 
generally  merged  in  Scomber  (the  type-genus 
of  Scombridae).  Trachurus  tracliurus  is  the 
Horse-mackerel.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  or 
about  the  length  of  the  common  mackerel,  and 
is  found  in  the  European  seas,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
coasts  of  New  Zealand  and  Western  America. 
It  appears  off  the  shores  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon  in  immense  shoals,  which  are  preyed 
on  by  a  large  number  of  marine  birds.  Its 
flesh  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  common 
mackerel. 

tra-chy-ba-salt',  *.  [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Eng. 
basalt.] 

Petrol. :  Boricky's  name  for  a  group  of 
basalts  which  he  regards  as  of  the  latest 
origin.  They  are  very  fine-grained  ;  colour, 
shades  of  gray ;  and  contain  zeolitic  sub- 
stances resembling  those  occurring  in  the 
trachytic  phonolites  of  Bohemia. 

ttra  chy-der  ma,  s.  [Pref.  trachy-,  and 
Gr.  Sipna.  (derma)  =  skin.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Annelida,  proposed 
by  Phillips  for  the  casts  of  membranous 
flexible  tubes  from  the  Silurian.  They  are 
transversely  wrinkled  or  plaited,  and  though 
the  tube  itself  has  disappeared,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  were  made  by  Annelids. 

tra-chy-der-mSch-el'-ys,  s.  [Pref. 
trachy-;  Gr.  otp^a  (derma)  =. skin,  and  X'AU* 
(chelus)  =  a  tortoise.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Chelonia,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Upper  Greeusand. 

tra-chy-dl'-or-ite,  t.  [Eng.  trachy(te),  and 
diorite.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  a  trachy te  (q.  v.) 
which  contains  hornblende. 

tra-chy-do'-ler-ite,  s.  [Eng.  trachy(te), 
and  dolerite.] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  by  Abich  to  a  rock 
resembling  a  trachyte,  but  intermediate  in 
composition  between  trachyte  and  dolerite. 

tra-chy-ld'-bl-um,  ».  [Pref.  trachy-,  and 
Gr.  Aoj36?  (lobos)  =  a  lobe.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Csesalpinieae,  akin  to  Hy- 
menaea  (q.v.).  [COPAL,  U  (1)0 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wove,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    so,  m  =  e;  ey  =  a;  o.u  =  kw. 
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tra  chy^ne'-ma,  s.    [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr. 
r^ux  (ntnui)  =  yarn.] 

ZooZ. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trachynemidae 
(q.v.). 

tra  chy-ne  -mi  dae,  s.  pL    [Mod  Lat.  tra- 
chynem(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -icte.] 
ZooJ. :  A  family  of  Trachomedusre  (q.  v  ). 

tra-chy-nd'-tus,  s.     [Pref,  trachy-,  and  Gr. 
WTO?  (notos)  —  the  back.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Acronuridse,  with  ten 
species,  from  the  tropical  Atlantic,  and  Indo- 
Pacific,  Body  more  or  less  elevated,  covered 
with  very  small  scales  ;  mouth  rather  small, 
with  short  convex  snout ;  opercula  entire ; 
no  flulets  ;  first  dorsal  consisting  of  a  few  free 
spines.  To  this  genus  belong  some  of  the 
commonest  marine  fishes  ;  Trachynotus  ovatus 
ranges  over  the  whole  tropical  zone. 

tra'-chy-ops,  ».    [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr.  o* 
(ops)  =  the  face.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Vampyri  (q.v.),  with  one 
species,  Truchynpscirrhosus,  from  Pernambuco. 
Muzzle  shorter  than  in  Vampyrus,  and  with 
numerous  conical  warts;  nose-leaf  well  de- 
veloped. 

tra-chyp'-o-gon,  s.     [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr. 

vu>y<oi>  (pogon)  =  a  l>eard.] 
Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Sorghum  (q.v.). 

tra-chyp-teV-I-dw,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tra- 
chypter(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit'.  -Wee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  fishes  constituting 
the  division  Taeniiformes  of  the  order  Acan- 
thopterygii.  Body  rilibon-shaped,  with  the 
dorsal  extending  its  whole  length,  anal  absent, 
caudal  fin  rudimentary,  or  not  in  the  longitu- 
dinal axis  of  the  fish  ;  ventrals  thoracic, 
either  composed  of  several  rays  or  reduced  to 
a  single  long  filament;  coloration  generally 
silvery,  with  rosy  fins. 

tra-chyp'-ter-us,  *.    [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr. 
vrtpov  (pteron)  —  awing,  a  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  The  type-genus  of  Trachypteridse 
(q.v.).  Ventrals  consisting  of  several  more  or 
less  branched  rays.  Specimens  have  been 
taken  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic, 
round  the  Mauritius,  and  in  the  Eastern 
Pacific.  Trachjrpterus  arcticus,  the  Deal-fish, 
is  often  met  with  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
specimens  are  frequently  washed  ashore  on 
the  northern  coasts  of  Britain  after  the  equi- 
noctial gales. 

tra-chy  so' -ma,  *.     [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr. 
CTtifia  (sdmu)  =  body.] 

Paleeont. :  A  genus  of  Macrurous  Crustacea, 
with  one  species  from  the  London  Clay. 

tra'-chyte, «.  [Gr.  rpoxv?  (trachus)  =  rough.] 
Petrol. :  A  name  originally  given  by  Haiiy 
to  a  light-coloured  porous  rock,  containing 
glassy-felspar  (sanidine)  crystals,  with  small 
amounts  of  other  minerals ;  a  well-known 
type  being  that  of  the  Drachenfels,  Bonn, 
Rhine.  Subsequently  other  rocks,  having  a 
similar  mineral  composition,  were  referred  to 
the  original  type,  but  with  subordinate 
names.  These  were  designated  by  terms 
which  indicated  the  predominant  mineral 
constituent,  hence  sanidine-trachyte,  oligo- 
clase-trachyte,  &c.  With  the  exception  of 
the  rocks  <>f  a  few  localities,  this  word  is  now 
used  as  the  name  of  a  group  of  rocks  having 
Certain  physical  and  chemical  resemblances 
in  common,  but  differing  considerably  in  their 
mineralogical  composition.  For  their  min- 
eralogical  composition,  structure  and  classifi- 
cation, see  Rosenliusch,  Mikroskopische 
Physiographic  d.  massigen  Hesteine  (Stutgart, 
1877),  and  other  petrological  works. 

trachyte-porphyry,  «. 

I'etrnl.  :  The  same  as  QUARTZ-FELSITE  (q.v.). 

trachyte  tuff.  ». 

Petrol. :  A  tutf  (q.v.),  consisting  of  either 
fragmentary  or  loosely-compacted  earthy,  vol- 
canic materials,  having  the  composition  and 
structure  of  trachyte  (q.v.). 

tra-chy -tel'-la,  ».     [Or.  T/MX™!*  (trachutes) 
=  roughness.    See  def.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Delimee.  Sepals  four  to 
five,  petals  four  to  five,  stamens  indefinite, 
carpels  one  or  two,  baccate,  many-seeded. 
The  leaves  of  TrachyUUa  Actcea  are  so  rough 
that  they  are  us-  <1  in  Canton  for  polishing 
both  wood  and  metal. 


tra-Chyt'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  trachyt(e);  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  trachyte. 

"  Here  and  there,  a  trach;tic  spur  projected  from 
the  hills."— Chamberi  Journal,  Feb.  27,  1886. 

trac'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [TRACE  (1), ».] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  traces. 

2.  Course ;  regular  tract  or  path. 

3.  A  mechanical  copy  of  an  original  design 
or  drawing,    made   by    following   its    lines 
through    a   transparent    medium,    such   as 
tracing-paper  (q.v.). 

tracing-lines,  s.pl. 

Naut. :  Lines  in  a  ship  passing  through  a 
block  or  thimble,  and  used  to  hoist  a  thing 
higher. 

tracing-paper,  s.  A  tissue-paper  of 
even  body  treated  with  oil,  solution  of  resin 
or  varuish,  to  render  it  transparent. 

track,  *  tracke,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trac  =  a  beaten 
way  or  path,  a  trade  or  course,  from  O.  Dut. 
treck ;  Dut.  trek  =  a  draught,  from  trekken  =  to 
draw,  to  pull,  to  travel,  to  march  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
trecken  =  to  draw  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  trechen,  trehlian 
=  to  scrape,  to  shove,  to  draw ;  O.  Fries,  trek- 
ka  =  to  draw.  Track  and  tract  were  formerly 
confused,  but  are  really  quite  distinct.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  mark  left  by  something  that  has  passed 
along. 

"  Wild  were  the  walks  upon  those  lonely  downs, 
Track  leading  into  truck." 

Wordtuorth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  lit 

2.  The  mark  or  impression  left  by  the  foot 
either  of  a  human  being  or  of  one  of  the 
lower  animals  ;  a  footprint,  a  trace. 

"  Neither  track  of  beast 
Nor  foot  of  man." 

Beaum.  t  Wet. :  Sea  Voyage.,  IT. 

3.  A  road,  a  beaten  path. 

••  Nay.  friend,  be  ruled,  and  bear  thee  back : 
Behold,  down  yonder  hollow  track." 

Scott :  Kokeby,  iv.  M. 

4.  A  course  followed  ;  a  path  in  general. 

"  From  the  Spanish  trade  in  the  South-seas  running 
All  in  one  track  from  north  to  south."— A  iaon  : 
Voyaga,  bk.  L,  cb.  Ix. 

5.  A  course  or  line  generally. 

"  To  quit  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  soar 
Far  as  she  finds  a  yielding  element." 

Worattaorth :  tzcurtton;  bk.  111. 

6.  The   rails   on   which   the   locomotives, 
carriages,  &c.,  of  a  railway  run ;  the  perma- 
nent way  of  a  railway. 

7.  A  course  laid  out  for  foot-races,  bicycle 
races,  and  the  like. 

••  The  six-lap  grass  track  on  which  the  above  sports 
were  held."— Field.  Aug.  M,  1887. 

»&,  A  tract  of  land. 

"  As  little  do  we  intend  to  touch  on  those  small 
tracki  of  ground,  the  county  of  Poole,  and  the  like."  — 
Fuller:  Worthiet;  General. 

IL  Palttont. :  A  collective  term  used  for  a 
number  of  markings  from  the  older  rocks, 
proiialily  made  by  Annelids.  They  are  often 
grouped  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(1)  Burrows  of  Habitation:  Shafts  or  bur- 
rows made  in  the  sand  or  mud  of  a  bygone 
age  between  tide  marks  or  in  shallow  water, 
and  communicating  with  the  surface.    Abun- 
dant in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian. 

(2)  Wandering  Burrows:   Long,  irregular, 
t  Tt  nous  burrows  beneath  the  surface,  such 
as  are  made  by  the  living  Arenicola  piscatorum. 
From  the  Palaeozoic  Rocks. 

(3)  Tracks  and  trails  :  Markings  formed  by 
the  animal  dragging  its  soft  body  over  the 
surface  of  wet  sand  or  mud,  between  tide- 
marks  or  in  shallow  water. 

Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  Anne- 
lidan  character  of  all  these  vermiform  fossils. 
Mr.  Hancock  advocates  the  view  that  many 
of  them  were  formed  by  Crustacea,  and  Prin- 
cipal Dawson  suggests  that  Algie,  and  also 
land-plants,  drifting  with  tides  and  currents, 
often  make  the  most  remarkable  and  fantastic 
trails,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
the  tracks  of  Annelids. 

1  To  make  tracks :  To  go  away  in  haste ;  to 
leave,  to  quit  to  depart,  to  start. 

"  On  Joining  my  friend,  we  at  once  made  track*  for 
the  camp,  ready  for  what  was  to  follow."— Field,  Feb. 
28,  1887. 

track-boat, «.  A  boat  pulled  by  a  tow- 
ing-line, as  on  a  canal. 

"  I  remember  our  glad  embarkation  towards  PaUley 
by  canal  track-boat.  —Carl tie:  Ktminaeencet,  L  UL 


track  harness,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  very  light  breast-collar  lingl* 
harness. 

track-layer,  s. 

Rati.-eng. :  A  carriage  provided  with  appa- 
ratus for  placing  the  rails  in  their  piop«e 
positions  on  the  track  as  the  machine  ad- 
vances over  a  portion  of  the  track  already 
laid  down. 

track-rail,  s. 

Rall.-eng.  :  A  rail  for  the  tread  of  the  wheel, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  puard-rail,  for  in* 
stance. 

track -raiser.  *.  A  lifting-jack  for 
raising  rails  which  have  become  sprung  below 
the  proper  level. 

track-road,  s.    A  towing-path. 

track-scale,  s.  A  scale  which  weighs  a 
section  of  railway-track  with  the  load  then*, 
upon. 

track-scout,  s.    [TRACKSCOUT.] 
track-way, «.    A  tramway  (q.v.). 

track  (1),  o.t.    [TRACK,  ».] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  To  follow,  when  guided  'by  a  trace,  at 
by  the  footsteps  or  marks  of  the  feet. 

"  His  tawny  muzzle  tracked  the  ground. 
And  his  red  eye  shot  fire.' 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  LcM  Miratrel,  Hi.  li. 

2.  To  follow  when  guided  by  sigusiif  soine» 
thing  which  has  passed  along  ;  to  trace. 

"  It  was  often  found  impossible  to  tract  the  robber* 
to  their  retreats."— Jlacattlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  hi. 

IL  Naut. :  To  tow  or  draw,  as  a  vessel  or 
boat,  by  means  of  a  rope. 

"  The  bodily  training  obtained  by  rowing,  trackina. 
and  portaging."— Standard,  Nov.  18,  1885. 

•track  (2),  v.t.  [For  tract,  v.  (q.v.).]  To 
protract,  to  delay. 

"  By  delates  the  matter  was  alwaies  tracked,  &  pat 
over.—  Strype :  Jfcclei.  Mem.  Henri/  rilj.  (Orlg.L 
No.  IS. 

track  age  (age  as  Ig),  t.  [Eng.  track  (1),  v.  j 
-aye.]  The  drawing  or  towing  of  a  boatj 
towage. 

track  -er,  ».  [Eng.  track  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  On» 
who  tracks  or  traces  ;  one  who  pursues  or 
hunts  by  following  the  tracks  or  traces  of  a 
person  or  animal. 

"  A  staff  of  first-class  black  tracken  were  imported 
from  Queensland."— Lfiture  Hour.  March,  1886,  p.  !»». 

track -less,  a.     [Eng.  track,  s. ;  ~less.] 

1.  Having  no  track ;    unmarked  by  foot* 
steps  or  tracks  ;  untrodden,  untravelled. 

2.  Leaving  no  trace ;  that  cannot  be  t  racked, 

"  I  see  my  way,  as  birds  their  truckle**  way." 

A'.  Brouning :  Parattltut,  L 

*  track -lees-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  trackless,  -ly.} 
In  a  trackless  manner  ;  without  a  track. 

•track' -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trackless ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  trackless  or 
without  a  track. 

track' -man.  «.  [Eng.  track,  s.,  and  man.) 
A  man  employed  to  look  after  the  track  or 
permanent  way  of  a  railway. 

"  The  trackmen  on  the  railroads  constantly  find 
them  with  broken  uecks  lying  along  the  track."— 
Scribner'i  Magazine,  Aug.,  1887,  p.  ttt. 

*  track   scollt,  *  track  scoute,  s.    [Dut 

trekschuit,  from  trekken  =  to  draw,  and  si-huit 
=  8  boat.]  A  boat  or  vessel  employed  on  the 
canals  in  Holland,  and  usually  drawn  by  a 
horse. 

"  It  would  not  be  amiss  if  be  travelled  over  England 
in  a  stage-coach,  and  mnde  the  tour  of  liollund  m  a 
troctecouM."—  ArbuthnattPoiM:  Xartinui  Scriblerut, 

track-way,  *.  [Eng.  track,  s.,  and  way.J 
A  beaten  path  ;  an  open  track  or  road. 

"Their  anxious  followers  commenced  to  ride  the 
broad  trackwyi."— Field,  Jan.  S3,  1886. 

tract    (1),    'trackt,    *  tracte,  ».     [Lat 
tractus  =  a  drawing  out,  the  course  of  a  river, 
a  tract  or  region  ;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  traho  =  to 
draw.     Tract  was  often  confused  both  "^th 
trace  and  track ;  it  is  really  related  to  the 
former  only.]    [TRAIT.] 
*  1.  A  protracting  or  extending. 
"  By  tract  of  time  to  wear  out  Hannibal's  force  and 
power."  -Karth:  Plutarch,  p.  163. 

*2.  Continued  duration;  process,  length, 
eitent 

••This  In  tract*  of  tyme  made  hym  welthy."— 
Fabian  :  ChnnycU,  ch.  Ivi. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  Jowl ;  eat,  fell,  chorns,  fhiii,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  ft 
-clan,  - tiau  =  slum,    -tion,  - sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  shaa.    -cious,  -tious,  -•ion*  -  Shu*,   -tola,  -die,  &c.  =  bolt  del. 
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*S.  Continuity  or  extension  of  anything. 

"  In  tnut  at  (perch  a  Uubioiu  word  Is  easily  known 
by  the  coherent.-*  with  the  rent. '— UMer.  ( 1'odU.t 

1.  Something  diuwu  out  or  extended;  ex- 
tent, expanse. 
"  The  deep  tract  ot  HelL"  Httton  :  P.  L..1.2S. 

6.  A  region  or  quantity  of  land  or  water  of 
•D  u in  If  lined  extent. 

*  t>.  Course,  way. 

"  The  eyes  now  converted  an 
From  his  (the  suns)  low  Intel." 

SttaXetp. :  Sonrut  7. 

*  7.  Course,  proceeding. 

"  The  tract  of  everything 
Would  by  »  good  discmirxer  low  s.»me  life." 

Ska***  :  Henry  r///,  L  L 

*  8.  Track,  trace,  footprints. 

*  The  t nictt  avrrse.  a  lying  notice  gave, 

And  led  lUe  Marcher  backward  from  the  care." 

llr^ien  :  Vir^iU  ;  .Encid  viii.  277. 

*  9.  Traits,  features,  lineaments. 

"  The  discovery  of  a  man's  self  by  the  tract  of  his 
•oanti-iianc*  u  a  great  weakness. "— Bacon. 

^  (1)  Olfactory  tract : 

Anat. :  A  nerve-like  process  extending  from 
the  front  of  the  anterior  perforated  spot  on 
the  cerebrum.  It  is  lodged  in  a  hollow  in  the 
under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  close  to  the 
longitudinal  fissure,  and  ends  anteriorly  in  an 
oval  swelling  called  an  olfactory  bulb. 

(2)  Optic  tracts:  [Opric  TRACTS). 

(3)  Respiratory  tract  .-[RESPIRATORY-CBNTRB]. 

tr&ct  (2),  s.    [An  abbrev.  of  tractate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  A  written  discourse  ordisser- 
tation,  usually  of  short  extent ;  a  treatise, 
anil  particularly  a  short  treatise  on  practical 
religion. 

"  She  most  needs  write  •  tract  about  certain 
miracles  tliat  were  or  were  not— for  Ml  not  answer 
for  either— performed  by  a  saint  that  for  many  years 
back  nolxxly  had  paid  any  attention  to."— i*wr: 
Do.  Id  Family  Abroad,  let  Ixvili. 

If  Frequently  used  adjectively :  as,  a  Tract 
Society — that  is,  a  society  established  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  tracts ;  a  tract 
distributor,  &c. 

2.  Roman  Ritual :  Verses  of  Scripture  said, 
instead  of  the  Alleluia,  after  the  Gradual,  in 
»11  masses  from  Septuagesima  to  Holy  Satur- 
day.    Le   Brun  (fbplic.  de  la  Messe,  i.   205), 
•ays  that  the  name  meant  something  sung 
tractim— i.e.,  without  breaks  or  interruption 
of  other  voices,  as  in  responsories  and  anti- 
phous— by  the  can  tor  alone.  (Addis  &  Arnold.) 

H  For  the  difference  between  tract  and 
ewni/,  see  ESSAY,  s. 

t  (1)  Oxford  Tracts :  [TRACTARIANISM]. 

(2)  Religious  Tract  Society :  A  society,  founded 
hi  1799,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  and 
circulating  religious  tracts  and  books  in  Eng- 
land and  •Isewhere.  This  society,  of  English 
origin,  has  been  very  active  in  its  operations. 
The  American  Tract  Society,  more  recently 
organized  for  similar  work,  has  been  equally 
active,  distributing  its  publications  widely  by 
means  of  paid  agents. 

*  tract  (l),  v.t.   [TRACT  (i),  *] 

1.  To  draw  out,  to  protract,  to  delay. 

"  He  traded  time,  and  gave  them  leisure  to  prepare 
to  encounter  bis  force."— North :  Plutarch,  p.  474. 

2.  To  track,  to  trace. 

*'  As  shepheardes  cnrre,  that  in  d arke  eveninges  shade 
Hath  tractfd  forth  some  salvage  beastea  trade." 

Speiuer:  P.  £-.  H.  vi.  119. 

3w  To  trace  out. 

"  The  man  who.  after  Troy  was  sackt, 
Saw  many  towms  and  men.  and  could  their  manners 
trace.  BenJoiuon:  Borace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

^  Perhaps  in  this  extract  the  meaning  is 
*'  discourse  on,  tell,  describe,"  in  which  case 
it  belongs  properly  to  TRACT  (2),  v. 

*tract  (2),  "tralct,  «.i.  [TRACT  (2X  ».,  or 
Lat  tracto  =  to  handle.]  To  treat,  to  dis- 
course. 

"  They  traict  of  the  risiuge  and  goinge  downe  of 
Phuiettea."— Elyot:  Gofenour.  bk.  L,  en.  xv. 

trict-a-bir-I-ty',  ».  [Eng.  tractable;  4ty.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tractable  or  do- 
cile ;  docility,  tractableness. 


tractf  -a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  tractabllis,  from  tracto 
=  to  handle,  frequent,  of  traho  =  to  draw  ; 
O.  Fr.  tmictable ;  Fr.  traitable ;  ItaL  trattabUe ; 
8p.  tratable.} 

1.  Capable  of  being  easily  led,  managed,  or 
governed ;  docile,  manageable,  governable. 

"  The  vacant  wats  hod  generally  been  filled  by  per- 
sons  lea  tractable.  —X-iMtUay :  Hitt.  Bng..  ch.  it 


•2.  Palpable  ;  such  as  may  be  handled. 

"The  other  measures  are  of  continued  qunntity 
visible,  and  for  the  moat  i>-n-t  ti  actable;  oliereas 
time  ia  alwaya  transient,  neither  to  be  seen  or  felt."— 
Bolder  :  OH  T>mr. 

If  For  the  difference  between  tractable  and 
docile,  see  DOCILE. 

tr&Cf  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tractable  ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tractable;  do- 
cility, tractability. 

"  The  tractaoleneu  of  children."— Lock*:  Of  Educa- 
tion, {86. 

tr&Ot'-a-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  tractable);  -ly.}  In 
a  tractable  manner  ;  with  docility. 

Tr&e-tar'-I-an,  s.  &  a.  [See  extract  under 
A.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  name  originally  applied 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Hi;,'h  Church  revival 
which  commenced  in  1833,  and  specially  to 
the  authors  of  Tracts  for  the  Times.    [TRAC- 
TARIANISM.]     Afterwards   applied    to    their 
adherents  ;  one  who  accepted  the  teaching  of 
the  Oxford  Tracts  ;  a  High  Churchman. 

"  The  name  Tractarian  was  given  t<>  the  writers  (of 
the  Oxford  Tracti\  l>y  Dr.  Christopher  Benson,  Master 
of  the  Temple,  who  was  one  of  their  strongest  oppo- 
nents."—flirt.  Religion  (ed.  Bt-nham),  p.  1.034. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  High 
Church   revival ;    High  Church ;   Anglo-Ca- 
tholic. 

Tractarian  movement,  *. 
Church  Hist. :  The  same  as  TRACTARIANISM 
(q.v.). 

"  With  Mr.  Newman's  secession,  the  Tractarian 
movement  terminated." — Chambers'  Encyc.,  ix.  505. 

Trac-tiir  -I-an-if  m,  s.  [Eng.  tractarian ; 
•ism.} 

Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  the  Ca- 
tholic revival  in  the  Church  of  England  which 
commenced  at  Oxford  in  1833,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Oxford  Movement.  Two 
influences  prepared  thfl  way  for  Tractarian- 
ism,  and  secured  for  it  a  measure  of  success  : 
(1)  the  tendency  to  Rationalism  brought 
about  by  the  study  of  German  theology,  (2) 
the  perfunctory  way  in  which  a  large  number 
of  the  clergy  performed  their  duties.  From 
the  contemplation  of  these  dangers  sprang 
the  desire  to  revive  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  to  make  her  once  again  national 
in  the  widest  and  deepest  sense  of  the  term. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  were  two  cele- 
brated Fellows  of  Oriel— John  Keble  (1792- 
1886)  and  John  Henry  (afterwards  Cardinal) 
Newman  (b.  1801),  with  whom  were  joined 
Richard  Hurrell  Froude  (1803-36),  Arthur 
Philip  Perceval  (d.  1853),  Frederick  William 
Faber  (1814-63),  William  Palmer  of  Magdalen 
(1811-79),  and  William  Palmer  of  Worcester 
(c.  1800-85),  Ed  ward  Bouverie  Pusey  (1800-82), 
and  Isaac  Williams  (1802-60);  and  one  cele- 
brated Cambridge  man,  Hugh  James  Rose 
(1795-1838).  On  July  14,  1833,  Keble  preached 
an  Assize  Sermon,  entitled  the  National 
Apostasy,  at  Oxford,  which  so  moved  New- 
man, that  he  arranged  a  meeting  of  the 
clergy  named  above  at  Rose's  rectory  at 
Hadleigh.  Faber,  Pusey,  and  Williams  were 
not  present ;  but  Newman  broached  the 
idea  of  Tracts  for  the  Times,  which  was 
adopted,  and  urged  that  they  should  be 
supported  and  supplemented  by  higher  pulpit 
teaching.  Of  the  ninety  Tracts  published 
in  the  following  eight  years,  Newman  wrote 
twenty-eight,  including  the  famous  Tract  XC. 
(Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the  XXXIX. 
Articles),  published  in  1841.  Pusey  con- 
tributed tracts  on  Fasting  and  Baptism,  and 
H.  E.  (now  Cardinal)  Manning  wrote  No.  3  of 
the  Catena  Putrum  (Quod  semper.  Quod  ubiqiie, 
Quod  ab  omnibus  Traditum  est).  Tract  XC. 
raised  a  tremendous  storm  in  Oxford,  and 
was  censured  by  the  Heads  of  Houses ;  Dr. 
Bagot,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  wrote  to  Newman 
requesting  that  the  series  should  come  to 
an  end,  and  no  more  were  published.  In 
1843  Newman  resigned  the  incumbency  of  St. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  and  the  chaplaincy  of  Little- 
niore,  and  in  September,  1845,  was  received 
into  the  Roman  Church,  as  were  others  of  the 
tract- writers  about  the  same  time.  With 
Newman's  secession  Trantarianism  came  to 
an  end,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  developed 
into  a  Catholic  section  of  the  Anglican  Estab- 
lishment, with  which  Pusey  and  Keble,  who 
remained  in  the  Church  of  England,  were 
identified.  The  general  teaching  of  the 
Tractarians  included  Apostolic  Succession, 
Baptismal  Regeneration,  Confession,  the  Real 
Presence,  the  Authority  of  the  Church,  and 


the  value  of  Tradition.  The  effects  of  the 
movement  were  (1)  a  revival  and  strengthening 
of  the  High  Church  section  of  the  Establish- 
ment; (2)  an  increase  of  learning,  piety,  and 
devotedness  among  the  clergy  ;  (3)  the  estab- 
lishment of  sisterhoods  and  other  religious  and 
charitable  institutions;  (4)  the  development 
of  ritual,  as  symbolic  of  Catholic  doctrine ;  (5) 
the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture  ;  and  (6)  a 
large  secession  of  English  clergy  and  laity  to 
Rome. 

*trac'-tate,  s.  [Lat.  tractatus  =  a,  handling, 
a  treatise,  a  tract,  from  tracto  —  to  handle, 
frequent  of  trulio  —  to  draw.]  A  treatise,  a 
tract 

"  Having  written  many  tractate!  in  that  faculty."— 
Fuller:  Worthiet;  Wiltshire. 

"  tr&o-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  tractatio  =  a  han- 
dling.] [TRACTATE.]  Handling  or  treatment 
of  a  subject ;  discussion. 

"In  iny  tractation  of  antiquities  "—l/olinihtd : 
Descript.  Oritaine,  ch.  ix. 

*  trac-ta'-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  [TRACTATE.]  A  writer 
of  tracts;  specifically,  a  tractarian,  one  who 
favours  tractarianism. 

"Talking  of  the  tracta>ori-K>  yon  still  like  theil 
tone  !  so  do  l."—Kingsley.  in  Life,  C  58. 

trac  ta-tr!x,  s.    [Lat] 

Geom. :  The  same  as  TRACTRIX.     [TRACTOB.] 

trzic'-tile,  o.  [Lat.  tractus,  pa.  par.  of  traho 
=  to  draw.]  Capable  of  being  drawn  out  or 
extended  in  length  ;  ductile. 

"  The  consistencies  of  bodies  are  very  divers ;  fragile, 
tough  ;  flexible,  inflexible ;  tractile,  or  to  be  drawn 
forth  in  length,  iutractile."— Bacon :  fiat.  His'.,  f  839. 

*trac-ta'-I-t&  «.  [Eng.  tractive);  -ity.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tractile ;  duc- 
tility. 

"  Silver,  whose  ductility  and  tractility  are  much  in- 
feriour  to  those  of  gold.  '—Drrham. 

trac'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tractus,  pp..  pan. 
of  traho  =  to  draw.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing ;  the  state  of  being 
drawn. 

•'  The  traction  of  the  annexed  muscles."— Paltf  : 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing  a  body  along  a  plane, 
usually  by  the  power  of  men,  animals,  or 
steam,  as  when   a  vessel  i«  towed  upon  the 
surface  of  water,  or  a  carriage  upon  a  road  or 
railway.    The  power  exerted  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  is  called  the  force  of  traction  ; 
the  line  in  which  this  force  acts  is  called  the 
line  of  traction ;   and  the  angle  which  this 
line  makes  with  the  plane  along  which  the 
body  is  drawn  by  the  force  of  traction  is  called 
the  angle  of  traction. 

*  3.  Attraction  ;  a  drawing  towards. 

4.  The  adhesive  friction  of  a  wheel  on  the 
rail,  a  rope  on  a  pulley,  &c.  The  tractional 
surface  of  a  driving-wheel  is  the  face  of  its 
perimeter. 

traction-engine,  s.  A  locomotive  en- 
gine for  drawing  heavy  loads  upon  common 
roads,  or  over  arable  land,  as  in  agricultural 
operations.  Some  of  the  earliest  locomotive 
engines,  as  Murdock's,  were  designed  for  this 
very  purpose.  The  use  of  traction-engines 
upon  public  roads  is  only  permitted  under 
proper  regulations. 

traction-gearing,  s.  An  arrangement 
for  turning  a  wheel  and  its  shaft  by  means  of 
friction  or  adhesion. 

traction-wheel, «.  The  driving  wheel 
in  a  self-propelled  vehicle. 

trac'-tion-al.  o.  [Eng.  traction;  -al]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  traction. 

*trac-ti'-tious,  a.  [Lat  tracto  =  to  handle.] 
Treating  of ;  handling. 

trac'-tive,  o.  [Lat  tract(us),  pa.  par.  of  traha 
=  to  draw:  Eng.  suff.  -ive.]  Serving  or  em- 
ployed to  draw  or  drag  along ;  pulling,  draw- 
ing. 

trac  -tor,  s.  [Lat  tractus,  pa.  par.  of  traho  = 
to  draw.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   That  which  draws,  or  i* 
used  for  drawing. 

2.  Surg. :  An  obstetric  forceps. 

T  Metallic  tractors :  [METALLIC-TRACTORS]. 

* trac-tor-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  tractor;  -ation.} 
The  employment  of  metallic  tractors  (q.v.)  for 
the  cure  of  diseases. 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cufc  core,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


tractrix— trade 
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trac'-trix,  trac'-tor-^,  *.  [Lat.  tractorius 
pertaining  to  drawing  ;  Fr.  tractoire,  tractrice, 
from  Lat.  tractus,  pa.  par.  of  tralio  =  to 
draw.] 

Hath. :  A  curve  whose  tangent  is  always 
equal  to  a  given  line.  It  may  be  described  by 
a  small  weight  attached  to  a  string,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  moved  along  a  given  straight 
line  or  curve.  The  evolute  of  this  curve  is 
the  common  catenary. 

trade,  •  tared,  •  trod,  *.  &  a.  [Originally  a 
path  trodden,  from  A.  8.  trtdan  =  to  tread 

A.  As  rubstantive : 

•LA  path,  a  passage,  a  way. 

"  A  postern  with  a  bliude  wicket  there  was, 
A  common,  trade  to  passe  through  Priam's  noose, 
Surrey  :  Vlrgile ;  .A'neii,  li.  593. 

*  2.  A  track,  a  trace,  a  trail.    (See  extract 
tinder  TRACT,  v.  (1),  2.) 

*  3.  Way,  course,  path. 

"The  Jewes,  emong  whom  alone  and  no  moe,  God 
hitherto  seined  for  to  reigue.  by  reasou  of  their  know, 
ledne  of  the  law,  and  of  the  autoritee  of  being  lit  the 
right  trade  of  religion."—  Udal :  Luke  xiz. 

*  4.  Frequent  resort  and  intercourse ;  re- 
tort 

"  Some  way  of  common  trade. 

SHakeip. :  Richard  II.,  lit.  *. 

*  5.  A  particular  course  of  action  or  effort  ; 
effort  in  a  particular  direction. 

"  Long  did  I  love  this  lady : 
Loue  my  travail,  long  my  trade  to  win  her." 

MiMinger. 

*  6.   Custom ;    habit ;    practice    of    long 
standing. 

"  Thy  sin's  not  accidental  natarrmf*." 

Siiaketp. :  Meat  are  for  Meaiure.  lit  L 

*  7.  Business  of  any  kind. 

"  Have  you  any  further  trade  with  n«?" 

Shakup  :  Samlet,  ill.  I 

B.  The  business  which  a  person  has  learnt, 
and  which  he  carries  on  for  subsistence  or 
profit;  occupation;  particularly  employment, 
whether   manual   or   mercantile,   as   distin- 
guished from  the  liberal  arts  or  the  learned 
professions   and   agriculture  ;   a  handicraft. 
Thus  we  say  the  trade  of  a  butcher  or  baker, 
but  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  or  doctor. 

"  What  trade  are  yon  of  ?  " 
SAu*wp.  :  Meaturt  for  ifeaturt,  it  1. 

9.  The  act,  occupation,  or  business  of  ex- 
changing commodities  for  other  commodities 
or  for  money ;  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  ;  dealing  by  way  of  sale  or  exchange  ; 
commerce  ;  traffic.    Trade,  iu  the  commercial 
sense  of  the  term,  includes  all  those  depart- 
ments of  business  which  relate  to  the  produc- 
tion and  exchange  of  commodities  embodied 
in  some  material  or  corporeal  product;  and 
excludes  those  professions  whose  services  re- 
sult in  the  production  of  incorporeal  wealth. 
It  is  chiefly  used  to  denote  the  barter  or  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise, either  by  wholesale  or  retail.     Trade  is 
either  domestic  or  foreign.     Domestic  trade, 
also  called  Home  trade,  is  the  exchange  or 
buying  and  si-lling  of  commodities  within  a 
country  ;  foreign  trade  consists  in  the  expor- 
tation and  importation  of  commodities  to  or 
from  foreign  countries.     Wholesale  trade  is 
the   dealing   by    the   package   or    in    large 
quantities;    retail,   in   small    parcels.     The 
carrying  trade  is  that  of  transporting  goods 
from  one  place  to  another  by  sea,  &c. 

"  Here  is  no  trade  of  nien-hamllze  vsed.  for  that  the 
people  haue  DO  vse  of  money."— HacUuyt :  Voyagel,  1. 

10.  The  amount  of  business  done  in  any 
particular  place  or  country,  or  in  any  par- 
ticular branch. 

1L  Persons  engaged  in  a  particular  occupa- 
tion or  business  :  as,  Publishers  and  book- 
tellers  speak  of  the  customs  of  the  trade. 

*  12.  A  trade- wind  (q.v.). 

'  13.  Instruments  of  any  occupation. 

"  The  shepherd  bears 

Bis  boose  and  household  goods.  hi»  trade  of  vac, 
Hi*  bow  and  quiver,  and  bis  trinity  cur." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  (leoryiclU.  H*. 

B.  At  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
Of  trade,  or  of  a  particular  trade. 

"  An  association  of  shipowners  mUrht  be  luceee* 
fully  sued  for  damages,  if  Itcould  he  shown  that  their 
object  was  to  secure  a  trade  mouo|ioly."— Field.  Aug. 
IS.  IM7. 

1  The  leading  idea  In  trade  Is  that  of 
carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  fain. 
The  trade  may  be  altogether  domestic,  and 
betwixt  neighbours;  the  traffic  is  that  which 
goes  forward  lietwixt  persons  at  a  distance : 
in  this  manner  there  may  be  a  great  trnffic 
betwixt  two  towns  or  cities,  as  betwixt 


New  York  and  the  seaports  of  the  different 
countries.  Hence,  though  these  terms  are 
often  used  interchangeably,  truffle  has  a  more 
extended  meaning  than  trade. 

1.  Balance  of  Trade:  [BALANCE,  B.  6.]. 

2.  Board  of  Trade,  American:  In  the  United 
States  there  is  no  national  control  of  trade 
matters,  comparable  with   that  of   England, 
but  the  various  cities  of  this  country  have 
organized  civic  Boards  of  Trade,  or  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  as   they  are   called   it  some 
instances,  their  purpose  being  to  consider  all 
questions  relating  to  the  commercial  and  other 
material  interests  of  the  respective  cities.    The 
earliest  of  these  was  organized  in  New  York 
in  1768,  followed  by  New  Haven  in  1794,  and 
Philadelphia  in   1833.     All    the  other   large 
cities  of  this  country  and  many  of  the  smaller 
ones   have    since   then   organized   Boards   of 
Trade,   while   many   Eurojiean   cities   possess 
similar  institutions.    In  1868  a  National  Board 
of  Trade  was  organized  in  the  United  States, 
composed  of  the  Boards  of  the  various  cities. 
This  national  body  holds  annual  meetings. 

3.  Board  of  Trade,  English:  A  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  presided  over  by  a  member 
of    the    Cabinet,    and    divided    into    seven 
departments,  each  having  its  separate  staff: 
(1)  The  Harbour  Department,  which  exercises 
a  supervision  over  lighthouses,  pilotage,  fore- 
shores, wrecks,  quarantine,  Ac.    Included  in 
this   department  are   the  standard  weights 
and  measures  offices.    (2)  The  Marine  Dejiart- 
ment,  to  which  is  entrusted  the  supervision 
of  the  registration,  condition,  and  discipline 
of  merchant  ships ;  the  superintendence  of 
mercantile  marine  offices,  and  the  prevention 
of  crimping;  the  carrying  out  of  the  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  engagement  of  men  and 
apprentices  ;  the  examination  of  officers  ;  the 
investigation  into  cases  of  gross  misconduct 
and  wrecks,  and  generally  the  carrying  out  of 
the  business  imposed  on  the  Board  by  the 
various  Shipping  Acts.  -  (3)  The  Railway  De- 
partment, which  has  the  supervision  of  rail- 
ways and  railway  companies,  and  which  must 
be  supplied  with  notices  of  application  for 
railway  acts,  arid  with  plans,  before  the  rela- 
tive bill  can  be  brought  before  Parliament. 
Before  a  line  is  opened  for  traffic  it  must  be 
inspected  and  approved  by  an  inspector  of 
this   department,  and   the   consent   of  the 
Board  obtained ;  and  notice  of  the  occurrence 
of  any  accident  must  be  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment, when,  if  necessary,  an  enquiry  is  held 
into  the  cause  of  the  accident.    This  depart- 
ment has  also  to  keep  a  register  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  of  the  accounts  of  insurance 
companies,  and  to  prepare  provisional  orders 
relating  to  gas,  water,  tramways,  and  electric 

ighting.  It  also  deals  with  patents,  designs, 
aud  trade-marks,  copyright,  art-unions,  in- 
dustrial exhibitions,  and  the  Explosive  Acts 
(1S75).  (4)  The  Financial  Department,  which 
has  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Board,  con- 
trolling its  receipts  and  expenditure.  This 
department  has  also  to  deal  with  Greenwich 
pensions,  seamens'  savings-banks,  the  proper 
disposal  of  the  effects  of  seamen  dying  abroad, 
wreck  and  salvage  accounts,  and  the  accounts 
of  estates  in  bankruptcy.  (5)  The  Commercial 
Department,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  the 
Treasury  and  the  Colonial  and  Foreign  Offices 
on  matters  relating  to  tariffs  and  burdens  of 
trade,  to  superintend  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Acts  relating  to  Bankruptcy, and  Mils  of  sale ; 
and  to  prepare  the  official  volumes  of  statis- 
tics periodically  issued,  and  also  special  statis- 
tical returns  for  the  information  of  Parliament, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  private  individu- 
als. (0)  The  Fisheries  Department,  to  which 
is  entrusted  the  carrying  out  of  the  various 
Acts  relating  to  salt  and  freshwater  fisheries, 
and  the  pollution  of  rivers.  (7)  The  Establish- 
ment Department,  which  deals  with  establish- 
ment questions,  copying,  postage,  &c.,  and 
has  the  care  of  the  library  of  the  Board. 

4.  fair  Trade :  A  title  chosen  in  England  by 
those  who  object  to  the  Free  Trade  policy  61 
that  country,  and  desire  a  certain  degree 
of  protection,  particularly  against  imports  from 
protectionist  countries. 

«"  Used  also  adject  ively. 

6.  Free  Trade :  [FREE-TRADE.] 

trade  allowance,  ».  A  discount  al 
lowed  to  dealers  in  or  retailers  of  articles  to 
be  sold  again. 

trade  dollar,  *.  A  silver  dollar  of  420 
grain*  (900  fine),  formerly  coined  liy  the 
United  States  Mint  for  employment  in  trade 


with    silver-using   countries.     It    waa    never 
legal  tender. 

*  trade-fallen,  a.    Fallen  or  brought 

low  iu  one's  trade  or  business. 

*  trade-hall,  *.    A  large  hall  in  a  city  or 
town    where    manufacturers,    traders,   &(•,, 
meet ;  also  a  hall  devoted  to  meetings  of  tha 
incorporated   trades    of    a    town,   city,   or 
district. 

trade-mark,  «.  An  arbitrary  symbol 
affixed  by  a  manufacturer  or  merchant  to 
particular  goods  or  classes  of  goods.  In  all 
civilized  communities  trade-marks  are  pro- 
tected by  law,  and  nearly  all  nations  have 
treaties  or  conventions  securing  reciprocity 
of  protection.  A  trade-mark  must  consist  of: 

(1)  A  name  of  an  individual  or  firm  printed,  im- 
pressed, or  woven  iu  some  particular  aud  distinctive 
manner ;  or  (2)  A  written  signature  or  copy  of  a  written 
sis-nut  ure  of  the  Individual  or  firm  applying  for  regis- 
tration thereof  as  a  trade-mark ;  or  (::)  A  distinctive 
device,  murk,  brand,  heading,  label,  ticket,  or  faucj 
word  or  word*  not  iu  common  use. 

To  any  one  or  more  of  these  particulars  there 
may  be  added  any  letters,  words,  or  figures ; 
but  no  trade-mark  must  be  identical  with  one 
already  registered  for  the  same  class  of  goods. 
In  the  United  States  copyright  is  not  granted 
upon  such  marks,  upon  names  of  companies 
or  articles,  upon  an  idea  or  device,  or  upon 
prints  or  labels  intended  to  be  used  for  any 
article  of  manufacture.  But  protection  can  bo 
obtained  for  such  names  or  labels  by  applying 
for  registry  at  the  Patent  Office,  the  tee  for 
registering  being  $6.00  iu  the  case  of  prints 
and  labels  and  $25.00  iu  that  of  trade-marks. 
The  "  International  Convention  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Industrial  Property,"  held  iu  Paris 
in  1883,  which  formed  an  International  Union 
since  joined  by  many  countries,  extends  its 
protection  to  trade-marks,  an  applicant  foi 
registration  in  any  of  the  countries  concerned 
being  protected  in  the  others,  if  applying  to 
them  within  the  fixed  limit  of  time.  The 
earliest  trade-marks  appear  to  have  been  those 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  aud  uow 
known  as  watermarks.  Under  English  law 
the  registration  of  a  person  as  first  proprietor 
of  a  trade-mark  is  to  be  taken  as  prima  facie) 
evidence  of  his  right  to  its  exclusive  use,  aud 
after  a  number  of  years  as  conclusive  evidence 
to  that  effect.  The  Merchandise  Marks  Act, 
1887,  was  passed,  extended,  and  made  much 
more  stringent  to  protect  the  public  from 
being  defrauded  by  means  of  false  trade  descrip- 
tions or  trade-marks.  Every  person  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  this  act  is  liable  on  conviction 
on  i  ndictment  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
or  to  a  fine,  or  to  both  imprisonment  and  fine. 
Also  to  forfeit  every  chattel,  article,  instrument, 
or  thing,  by  means  of  or  in  relation  to  which 
an  offence  has  been  committed.  No  proceedings 
can  be  taken  to  prevent  the  infringement  of  a 
trade-mark,  unless  such  trade-mark  has  been 
duly  registered  according  to  law.  [WATEB- 

MARK.]  . 

trade-name, «.  A  name  invented  or 
adopted  to  specify  some  article  ot  commerce, 
or  as  the  style  of  a  business  house. 

trade-price,  «.  The  price  charged  to 
dealers  iu  articles  to  be  sold  again. 

trade-sale,  s.  A  sale  or  auction  of  good* 
suited  to  a  particular  class  of  dealers. 

trade-wind,  *. 

Meteor.  (PL):  Certain  ocean  winds  which, 
blowing  constantly  in  one  direction  or  very 
nearly  so,  can  be  calculated  on  beforehand  by 
the  mariner,  and  are  therefore  beneficial  to 
trade.  They  exist  on  all  open  oceans  to  a 
distance  of  about  30°  north  and  south  of  the 
equator,  blowing  from  about  the  north-east 
in  the  northern,  aud  from  south-east  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Where  they  meet  Uiey 
neutralise  each  other,  creating  a  regmu  or 
calm  north,  and  the  same  distance  south  of  t 
equator.  Atmospheric  air  expands  by  heat, 
and,  expanding,  naturally  ascends,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  a  rush  of  colder,  and  con- 
sequently of  denser  air  beneath.  The  process 
is  continually  in  progress,  to  a  great  extent, 
even-where  throughout  the  tropics,  but 
peoially  altove  the  land.  If  tin-  globe  con- 
sisted solrly  of  land,  or  solely  of  water,  and 
had  no  rotation,  the  cold  currents  would 
travel  directly  from  the  north  and  south  polea 
to  the  equator;  but  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  deflects  them  from  their  course.  The 
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atmosphere  lags  behind  the  moving  planet, 
especially  at  the  equator,  where  the  rotation 
is  about  a  thousand  miles  an  hour.  Neither 
the  direction  nor  the  area  of  the  trade-winds 
remains  fixed.  Since  they  supply  the  place 
of  rarefied  air,  which  is  ascending,  they  must 
follow  the  movement  of  the  sun,  blowing  to 
the  point  of  greatest  rarefaction,  as  a  cold 
current  coming  through  a  keyhole  goes  to  the 
flre.  Hence,  the  area,  of  the  trade-winds  ex- 
tends from  two  to  four  degrees  farther 
north  than  usual  when  the  sun  is  at  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  same  number  of 
degrees  farther  south  than  usual  when  he 
is  at  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  In  the 
former  case  the  south-east  trade-wind  declines 
further  from  the  east  from  its  northern  limit, 
sometimes  passing  the  equator,  while  the 
north-east  trade-wind  approaches  an  easterly 
direction  more  than  at  other  times.  The 
region  of  calms  also  changes  its  position.  As 
the  difference  of  pressure  is  not  great,  the 
trade-wind  is  generally  moderate  in  .trength, 
especially  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  from 
that  in  which  the  sun  is  at  the  time.  The 
trade-winds  were  not  known  till  Columbus's 
flist  voyage.  They  are  most  marked  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  where  they  occur 
between  9°  and  30°  north,  and  between  4°  and 
22°  south,  in  the  former,  and  between  9'  and 
86",  north  and  between  4°  and  23°  south  iu 
the  latter  ocean,  but  become  modified  in  the 
vicinity  of  land,  so  as  to  lose  their  distinctive 
character.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  south- 
eastern Asia  they  become  altered  into  mon- 
soons. I  MONSOON.] 

"  A  constant  trade-wind  wilt  securely  blow. 
And  gently  lay  us  ou  the  spicy  shore." 

Dryden :  Annul  MirabUit,  ccclv. 

trades-people,  s.  pt.  People  engaged  in 
Various  trades. 

trades-union,  trade-union,  s. 

Hist. :  An  organized  body  of  workmen  in 
•ny  trade,  manufacture,  or  industrial  occu- 
pation associated  together  for  the  promotion 
of  their  common  interests.  Specific  aims 
may  vary  in  different  unions ;  but  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  rules  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful trades-unions  in  England,  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  their  general  objects  :— 

"  The  society  shall  he  a  trade  society,  and  the  object* 
for  which  it  is  established  are  :  by  the  provision  and 
distribution  of  funds,  aud  by  the  other  means  here- 
after mentioned,  ou  the  conditions  set  forth  iu  these 
rules,  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  labour  iu  the  trades 
included  in  the  society,  aud  the  relation  of  its  mem- 
bers with  them  ;  to  promote  the  general  and  material 
welfare  of  its  members  ,  to  assist  them  when  out  of 
work  and  in  distressed  circumstances;  to  support 
them  in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  superaunuati u, 
and  loss  of  tools  by  fire  ;  to  provide  for  their  burial 
aud  the  burial  of  their  wives;  and  to  aid  other  trade 
societies  having  for  their  objects,  or  one  of  them,  the 
promotion  of  the  interest*  of  workmen." 

The  Trade  Union  is  the  lineal  descendant 
of,  aud  legitimately  succeeds,  the  ancient 
guild,  particularly  the  craft  guild,  the  niedi- 
leval  form  of  workingmcn's  associations. 
The  gradual  disappearance  of  the  guilds  was 
followed  by  a  tendency  to  form  workingmeu's 
combinations,  which  was  strongly  frowned 
upon  by  the  authorities,  yet  grew  in  their 
despite.  After  the  establishment  of  the  factory 
gysu-m  of  industry  these  crude  combinations 
developed  into  the  Trade  Union,  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  which  during  much  of  the 
eailier  portion  of  the  century  sustained  a 
•evere  struggle  for  existence  against  the  hostile 
force  of  the  law.  In  the  United  States,  in 
England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
history  of  the  Trade  Union  has  been  one 
of  combat  with  repressive  laws,  and  the  grad- 
ual passage  of  favoring  edicts,  until  now  they 
have  as  full  protection  under  the  law  as  any 
other  trade  corporations.  This  story  of  strug- 
gle particularly  applies  to  England,  in  which 
country  combinations  of  workmen  were  illegal 
previous  to  1824,  and  where  they  did  not 
obtain  full  legal  protection  till  1876.  At 
present  the  organization  of  Trade  Unions  in 
Great  Britain  is  (=u]ierior  to  that  of  any  other 
country,  though  the  spirit  of  Trade  Unionism 
has  long  been  active  in  the  United  States,  and 
numerous  organizations,  of  greater  or  less 
•cope,  have  been  formed.  At  present  the 
tendency  in  this  country  it  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  the  formation  of  great  combina- 
tions of  industry,  many  of  the  separate  societies 
bavin,,  united  to  form  the  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  while  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  an 
organization  made  np  of  members  from  all 
trades,  Efforts  are  being  made  l>y  the  leaders 
of  the  workingmen's  associations  to  combine 
all  the  artisans  of  the  United  States  into  one 


grand  association,  of  irresistible  power  in  ths 
event  of  a  strike.  Though  these  eflorts  do  not 
seem  likely  to  succeed,  the  strength  of  general 
combination  is  annually  increasing.  The  Trade 
Union  associations  in  Euroj>e  have  been  politi- 
cal rather  than  industrial,  their  efforts  being 
strongly  directed  towards  Socialism ;  but  the 
International  Labor  Congresses  which  have 
been  held  have  resulted  iu  the  formation  of 
some  excellent  examples  of  the  modern  Trades 
Union  in  several  of  the  European  nations. 

trades-unionism,  s.  The  practices  or 
principles  of  the  members  of  tiades-unions. 

trades-unionist,  s.  A  member  of  a 
trades-union  ;  one  who  favours  the  system  of 
trades-unions. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  trada-unian- 
istt  are  under  uo  delusions  as  to  possible  remedies  for 
the  existing  depression."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  ». 
1885. 

*  trades-woman,  5.    A  woman  engaged 
or  skilled  in  trade. 

*  trade,  pret.  of  v.    [TREAD,  v.] 

trade,  v.i.  &  t.    [TRADE,  *.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  barter  or  to  buy  and  sell,  as  a  busi- 
nes" ;  to  deal  in  the  exchange,  purchase,  or 
sale  of  gooos,  wares,  merchandise,  or  the  like; 
to  carry  ou  trade  or  commerce  as  a  business  ; 
to  traffic. 

-  The  circulating  capital  with  which  he  tradei."— 
Smith  :  Wealth  of  Motions,  bk.  it.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  barter,  buy,  or  sell  in  a  single  in- 
stance ;  to  make  an  exchange. 

"In  the  mean  time  those  who  remained  in  the 
canoes  traded  witli  our  people  very  fairly."— Coo*: 
Firti  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ca.  li. 

3.  To  engage  in  affairs  generally ;  to  deal  in 
any  way  ;  to  have  to  do. 

"  To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  aud  aliairs  of  death." 

Shakap. :  Macbeth,  111.  5. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  sell  or  exchange  in  barter  or  com- 
merce ;  to  barter. 

"They  traded  the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of 
brass  m  thy  market."— Etekiel  xxvii.  la. 

*  2.  To  frequent  for  purposes  of  trade. 

"The  English  merchants  trading  those  cuuntreys." 
—Backluyt  :  Voyaget,  i.  468. 

*  3.  To  educate  ;  to  bring  up ;  to  train. 

"  Euery  one  of  these  colleges  haue  in  like  inaner 
their  professors  or  readers  of  the  toontcs  and  seuerall 
sciences,  as  they  call  them,  which  dailie  trade  vp  the 
youth  there  abiding  priuatlie  in  their  balles."— Holin- 
ihed  :  Iteicrip.  E»g.,  Ttk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*  4.  To  pass,  to  spend. 

r  To  trade  on :  To  take  advantage  of,  to  avail 
one's  self  of. 

*trad'-ed,  a.  [TRACK,  v.]  Practised,  versed, 
skilled,  experienced. 

"  My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 

Two  tra  ted  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  aud  Judgment" 

Shakesp :  Troilus  t  Cressida,  11.  2. 

*  trade  -ful,  a.    [Bug.  trade,  s. ;  -ful(l).~]    Full 
of  trade  or  business  ;  engaged  in  trade  ;  busy 
in  traffic ;  commercial. 

"  Through  the  naked  street, 

Once  haunt  of  tradr/nl  merchants,  springs  the  grass." 
H'arton:  Pleasure!  of  Melancholy. 

*  trade '-less,  a.    [Eng.  trade,  s. ;  -less.]    Des- 
titute of  trade  ;  not  busy  in  trade. 

"  O'er  generous  glebe,  o'er  golden  mines 
Her  beggared,  famished,  trndeleu  native  roves." 
I'uany  :  The  Merchant,  strain  t. 

trad'-er,  s.    [Eng.  trade,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  is  engaged  in  trade  or  com- 
merce ;  a  merchant,  a  tradesman. 

"  All  the  rich  tradert  iu  the  world  may  decay  and 
break  ;  but  the  poor  man  can  never  fail,  except  God 
himself  turn  bankrupt." — Harrow:  Vermont,  vol.  1., 
ser.  31. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  regularly  in  any  par- 
ticular trade,  whether  foreign  or  coasting  :  as, 
i.n  East  Indian  trader. 

trad-es  can  ti  a  (or  tl  as  shi),  s.  [Named 
after  the  elder  John  Tradescaut,  apparently  a 
Dutchman,  appointed  gardener  to  Charles  I. 
in  1620.  The  younger  Tradescant,  son  of  the 
former,  was  also  a  botanist.] 

Dot. :  Spiderwort ;  an  extensive  genns  of 
Commelynaoese,  from  America  and  India. 
Sepals  three,  petals  three,  filaments  covered 
with  jointed  hairs,  capsule  three-celled.  About 
thirty  species  are  olteu  cultivated  iu  nower- 
gardens.  Tradtscantui  virginica  is  the  Com- 
mon Spiderwort.  It  is  an  erect  lily -like 
plant,  about  a  foot  high,  with  lanceolate, 
elongated  smooth  leaves,  and  a  crowded  um- 


bel of  sessile  and  pubescent  blue  flowers. 
In  Virginia  it  grows  in  shady  woods.  It  has 
been  given  for  snake  bite,  but  is  apparently 
only  an  emollient.  T.  malabarica,  boiled  in 
oil,  is  taken  for  itch  and  leprosy.  In  Brazil 
the  rhizomes  of  T.  diuretica  are  given  in 
dysury,  strangury,  &c.  Plants  of  this  genus 
have  served  as  material  for  important  obser- 
vations on  the  physiology  of  plants,  Mr.  Robert 
Brown  having  observed  the  rotation  of  the 
cell-contents  in  the  hairs  of  the  stamens, 
though  they  have  since  been  disco\ered  in 
many  other  plants.  The  stems,  petioles,  Ac. 
also  afford  beautifully  visible  spiral,  annular, 
and  reticulated  vessels. 

t  trade?'  folk  (I  silent),  5.  pi.  [Eng.  trade, 
a.,  and  folk.]  People  engaged  in  trade ;  trades* 
people. 

"By  his  advice  victuallers  and  tradex/olk  would 
soon  get  all  the  money  of  the  kingdom  into  their 
hands."— .S  mi  ft. 

trades-man,  s.    [Eng.  trade,  a.,  and  man.] 

1.  One  engaged  in  trade  ;  a  trader,  a  shop* 
keeper. 

"A  soldier  may  be  anything,  if  brave. 
So  may  a  tradesman,  if  not  quite  a  knave.' 

Couiper :  Hope,  210, 

2.  One  who  has  a  trade  or  handicraft;  ft 
mechanic.    (Scotch  &  Amer.) 

tra-dille ,  s.  [See  def.]  The  same  as  Tax* 
PILLE  (q.v.). 

"  How  far  It  fombre)  agreed  with,  and  In  wh»k 
points  it  would  lie  found  to  differ  from  fradifj*"— 
Lamb :  tin.  Battle  t  Opinion*  on  u  hist. 

trad'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [TRADE,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Engaged  iu  trade ;  carrying  on  trade  or 
commerce  :  as,  a  trading  company. 

2.  Applied   in   a  disparaging    sense   to  a 
person  whose   public  actions  are  regulated 
by  his  interests  rather  than  by  his  principles  ; 
bearing   the    character    of   an   adventurer ; 
venal. 

*  trading-flood,  *.    A  trade-wind  (o^v.). 

"  They  ou  the  trading-flood 
Ply,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  Pole." 

Milton :  P.  L..  ii.  ««. 

tra-di-tion,  *  tra-di-ci-oun,  s.  [Lat. 
traditio  =  a  surrender,  a  delivery,  a  tradition, 
from  traditus,  pa.  par.  of  trado=to  deliver, 
to  hand  over ;  Fr.  tradition ;  Sp.  tradition; 
Ital.  tradiiione.  Tradition  and  treason  are 
doublets.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

•  1.  The  act  of  handing  over  or  delivering 
something  in  a  formal  or  legal  manner ;  de- 
livery. 

"  A  deed  takes  effect  only  from  this  tradition  at 
delivery. '— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  11.,  ch.  SO. 

2.  The  handing  down  of  events,  opinions, 
doctrines,    practices,  customs,   or  the   like, 
from  father  to  son,  or  from  ancestors  to  pos- 
terity ;   the   transmission    of  any  opinions, 
practices,  customs,  &c.,  from  forefathers  to 
descendants,  by  oral  communication,  without 
written  memorial. 

3.  That  which  is  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  or  from  ancestor  to  posterity  by  oral 
communication   without  written    memorial ; 
knowledge  or  belief  transmitted  from  fore- 
fathers to  descendants  without   the  aid  of 
written  memorials. 

EL  Scripture  £  Church  History : 

1.  A   doctrine  of  divine   authority,  orally 
delivered.    (See  1  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  15  ; 
R.  V.) 

2.  The  oral  law,  said  to  have  been  given  by 
God  to  Moses   on  Mount  Sinai ;   in  reality 
based  on  Rabbinical  interpretations  of  the 
Mosaic  Law. 

"  Making  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect  through 
your  tradition."— Mark  vii.  9. 

3.  A  term  used  in  Article  xxxiv.  of  the 
Anglican   Church  to  denote  customs,    rites, 
forms,  and  ceremonies  which  have  been  trans* 
mitted  by  oral  communication.    Among  these 
are  the  .ustom  of  bowing  in  the  Creed  at  the 
name    of   Jesus,  the   postures  customary  iu 
various  church  offices,  and  many  other  mat- 
ters of  long  usage,  which,  though  unwritten, 
are  held  to  be  obligatory  as  standing  customs 
of  the  Church. 

4.  In  the  Roman  Church  tradition  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.     The  Council  of 
Trent(Sess.  i  v. ,  de  Canenicis  Scripturis)  teaches 
that  the  truth  of  Christ  is  contained  partly  in 


&te,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wslf,  work,  whd,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try^  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kWe 
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the  sacred  writings  (thereafter  enumerated), 
and  partly  in  unwritten  tradition  received 
by  the  Apostles  from  Christ  or  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  entrusted  by  them  to  the  Church, 
and  that  Scripture  and  Apostolic  tradition 
are  alike  to  be  reverenced. 

5.  Muhammadanism :  A  recital  containing 
a  sentence  or  declaration  of  Muhammad  re- 
garding some  religious  question,  either  moral, 
ceremonial,  or  theological 

"  To  prevent  the  manufacture  of  spurious  tradition*. 
a  number  of  strict  rules  were  Uid  down."— Contemp. 
Review.  June.  1877,  IX  **• 
T  Tradition  of  the  Creed  : 
Eccles.  £  Church  Hist. :  The  instruction  for- 
merly given  on  certain  days  to  the  catechu- 
mens upon  the  Creed  at  mass.    The  time  and 
e'ace  varied  in  different  Churches.      In  the 
ozarabic  Missal  it  still  retains  its  place  be- 
fore the  Epistle  on  Palm  Sunday.     At  Rome 
it  took  place  on  the  Wednesday  in  Mid-Lent. 

Tradition-Sunday,  s. 

Eccles.  <t  Church  Hist.:  Palm  Sunday,  from 
the  feet  that  on  that  day  the  Creed  was  in 
many  places  formerly  taught  to  candidates  for 
baptism  on  Holy  Saturday. 

*  tra-di'-tion,  v.t.   [TRADITION,  «.]  To  trans- 
mit or  hand  down  by  way  of  tradition. 

"This  I  may  call  a  charitable  curiosity,  if  true  what 
li  tradiiioned ;  that  about  the  reign  of  king  Heury 
the  sevei.th,  the  owner  thereof  built  it  in  a  dear  year, 
on  purpos«  to  linpluy  the  more  pour  people  thereupon." 
—fuller:  Wortkiei;  Somerietiiiire. 

tra-di'-tlon-al,  a.    [Eng.  tradition;  -aL} 

1.  Of,  perta'ining  to,  or  handed  down  by 
tradition  ;  derived  from  tradition  ;  communi- 
cated or  transmitted  from  ancestors  to  pos- 
terity by  oral  communication  only,  without 
written  memorial ;  founded  on  reports  not 
having  the  authenticity  or  value  of  historical 
evidence. 

••  The  traditional  commentary  upon  this  ballad."— 
Scott :  Thomiu  the  Rhymer.  (Note.) 

2.  Based  or  founded  on  tradition  ;  contain- 
ing or  consisting  of  traditions. 

"  We  shall  nee  its  importance  when  we  deal  with  the 
trnilitinii'il  legends  of  drought  and  darkness."— Cox  : 
Inlrod.  to  Mythology,  p.  110. 

*  3.  Observant  of  tradition  ;  attached  to  old 
customs.  (Shakesp. :  Hichard  III.,  in.  1.) 

tra-di'-tlon-al- ism,  «.    [Eng.  traditional; 

•Uin.]    [TRADITION.} 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  Adherence  to  tradition. 

"  Hun  given  special  strength  to  what  was  previously 
the  weakest  siJe  of  the  Romanist  position,  its  tradl 
Uonaliim.'—AUimaum.  Dec.  20,  UM. 

1L  Philos.  (in  this  sense  from  Mod.  Lat 
traititioiutlismvs) :  A  system,  founded  by  De 
Bonald  (1754-1840),  a  French  statesman  and 
philosopher,  which  for  some  time  had  nume- 
rous adherents  in  France  and  Belgium.  So 
far  as  the  human  mind  is  concerned  tradi- 
tionalism reduces  intellectual  cognition  to  be- 
lief jn  truth  communicated  by  revelation  from 
G«d,  and  received  by  traditional  instruction 
through  the  medium  of  language,  which  was 
originally  itself  a  supernatural  gift  Accord- 
ing to  Ueberweg  (Hist.  Philot.,  Eng.  ed.,  ii. 
839)  "the  whole  philosophy  of  Bomild  is  con- 
trolled by  the  triadic  formula  :  cause,  means, 
effect.  In  cosmology  the  cause  is  God  ;  the 
means  is  motion  ;  the  effect  is  corporeal  ex- 
istence. In  politics  these  three  terms  become : 
power,  minister,  sulject ;  in  the  family :  father, 
mother,  child.  De  Bonald  applied  these  for- 
mulas to  theology,  and  deduced  from  them 
the  necessity  of  a  Mediator.  Hence,  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  :  God  is  to  the  God-man 
what  the  God-man  is  to  man."  Traditionalism 
wag  condemned  by  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  in  ISA  i"d  by  the  Vatican  Council 
(1870)  in  the  Constitution  Dei  Filiut. 

tra  di  tion- al- 1st,  ».  (Eng.  traditional; 
-ut.]  One  who  holds  to  tradition  or  tradi- 
tionalism. 

tra  di  tion-al-Ist -ic,  a.  [EngI  tradition. 
ali*t ;  -ic.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  traditionalism 
(q.v.). 

"  l>f  Ronald  was  the  chief  of  the  so-called  tradi. 
MoftoHrticKbool.'— rrtrnviy.-  HM.  Philot.  (Eng.  ed. ), 

Km 

•  tra  di  tion  al'  i  tjf,  «.    [Eng.  traditional; 

•ity.]  That  which  ia  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion ;  tradition. 

"  M*uy  a  man  doing  loud  work  In  the  world  stand* 

only  OD  some  thin  tradUionality,  conventionality."— 

Cartfl*. 

tra  di- tion  alljr,  adv.  [Eng.  traditional; 
-ly.} 


1.  In  a  traditional  manner ;  by  oral  trans- 
mission from  father  to  sou,  or  from  age  to  age. 

"  In  fragments  and  pieces  traditionally  preserved  in 
subsequent  authors."— Bale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  13S. 

2.  According  to  tradition. 

"  Traditionally  related  by  Strabo."— Browne :  rut- 
gar  Errourt,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xviii. 

*  tra-di'-tion-ar-I-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  tradi- 
iiu'nary ;  -ly.]    In"  a  traditionary  manner  ;  by 
tradition ;  traditionally. 

tra-dl  -tion-a-rjf ,  a.  &  ».  [Eng.  tradition,  s. ; 
-ary.} 

A.  As  adj. :  The   same  as   TRADITIONAL 
(q.v.). 

"  That  contempt  for  traditionary  custom .  .  .  which 
bad  gone  far  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  Roman 
empire."—  Gardiner  t  Mullingtr:  Jntrod.  to  £ng. 
Bitt..  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  subst. :  Among  the  Jews,  one  who 
acknowledges  the  authority  of  traditions  and 
explains  the  Scriptures  by  them. 

tra  di- tion- er,   *  tra-di'-tion  -fat,  s. 

[Eng.  tradition,  s. ;  -er.}    One  who  adheres  to 
or  acknowledges  tiadition. 

"To  ascertain  who  tbe  Mas.. rites  or  traditiotiiiti 
ntre."—PUIii>igton  :  Rem.  on  Scriptur*,  p.  15. 

*  trad'-l-tive,  a.    [Fr.  traditif,  from  Lat  tra- 
ditus,  pa.  par.  of  trado  =  to  hand  down.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  tradition ;  based  on  tradition ; 
traditional. 

"  A  constant  catholic  traditlve  Interpretation  of 
scripture."— Bp.  Taylor  :  Episcopacy  Aaerted,  i  9. 

trad'-I-tor  (pi.  tr&d-I-tbr'-es),  s.  [Lat  = 
one  who  surrenders.)  One  who  gives  up  or 
surrenders  ;  a  traitor,  a  surrenderer.  Specif., 
in  church  history,  a  term  of  infamy  applied  to 
those  Christians  who,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church  during  the  persecutions,  handed  over 
the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  or  the  goods  of 
the  church  to  their  persecutors  to  save  their 
lives. 

"  There  were  in  the  church  itselfe  traditort,  content 
to  deliuer  vp  the  bookes  of  God  by  composition,  to 
the  end  their  owue  lines  might  bee  spared.  —Booker  : 
Ecclet.  Pol.,  bk.  v.,  }  62. 

tra-dU9e',  v.t.  [Lat  traduco  =.  to  lead  across, 
to  derive,  to  convict,  to  prove  guilty,  from 
trans  =  across,  and  duco  =  to  lead  ;  Fr.  tra- 
duire;  Sp.  traducir ;  Ital.  tradurre.} 

*  1.  To  translate  from  one  language  into 
another. 

"  Oftentimes  the  auctours  and  writers  are  dis- 
praised, not  of  them  that  can  traduce  and  compose 

work,  s  :  but  of  tliei  in  that  cannot  vuderstaude  tbeiiu." 
— Golden  Boke.    (1'rol.) 

*  2.  To    continue   by   deriving   one   from 
another ;  to  propagate  or  reproduce, asanimals ; 
to  distribute  by  propagation. 

"  From  these  only  the  race  of  perfect  animals  wen 
propagated  and  traduced  over  the  earth."— Hale:  Orig. 
of  Mankind. 

*  3.  To  transmit ;  to  hand  on. 

"  It  is  not  in  tie  power  of  parent*  to  traduce  boll- 
nesse  to  their  children."— Bp.  Ball:  Contempt.;  Tht 
Angell  t  Zacharie. 

*  4.  To  draw  aside  from  duty ;  to  seduce. 

"  I  can  never  forget  the  weakness  of  the  tratiiiced 
loldiers."— Beaum,  i  Fletcher. 

*  5.  To  represent,  to  exhibit,  to  display  ;  to 
make  an  example  of. 

"For  means  of  employment  that  which  Is  most 
traduced  to  contempt."— Bac<m :  Advance,  of  Learn- 
ing, I  ,k .  L 

6.  To  represent  as  blamable ;  to  slander,  to 
defame,  to  calumniate,  to  vilify ;  to  mis- 
represent wilfully. 

"  I  am  traduced  by  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties,  nor  person. 

Skaketp.  :  Bern?  VIII.,  L  S. 

t  tra  du9e'-ment,  «.  [Eng.  traduce ;  -ment.} 
The  act  of  traducing;  misrepresentation  ;  ill- 
founded  censure  ;  defamation,  calumny,  slan- 
der, obloquy. 

"  Twere  a  concealment 

Woroe  than  a  theft,  no  Iras  than  a  lr,,ilucrmnt, 
To  hide  your  doings."      Shakttp. :  CorManui,  I.  ». 

*  tra  du9'  cnt,  a.    [Lat.  traducens,  pr.  par. 
ot  iiaduco.]    [TRADUCE.]    Slandering,  slander- 
ous, calumniating. 

tra-duc'-er,  «.    [Eng.  traduo(r);  -tr.] 

*  1.  One  who  derives  or  deduces. 

2.  One  whn  traduces,  slanders,  or  calum- 
niates ;  a  slanderer. 

"  He  found  both  spears  and  arrows  In  tbe'  mouths 
of  his  traducen."— Bp.  UaU  :  Balm  of  tiilead. 

t  3.  A  aedurer. 

"  The  trailucer  is  taken  back  In  tbe  good  graces  of 
religion  wh«n  he  Is  found  to  have  mnde  the  mixtake 
of  legally  in»rrying  the  girl  whom  he  thought  he  bad 
only  seduced."—  Atfumteum.  Dec.  J.  1M7,  p.  742. 


t  tra  du  -cian,  «.    [TKADUCIANIST.] 

tra -du- cian -Ism,    s.     (Mod.    Lat    tra- 

ducianismus,  from  tradux,  genit  traducis=.tt 
vine-brauch,  a  layer.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine  that  the  human 
soul,  as  well  as  the  body,  is  produced  by 
natural  generation.  St.  Augustine  seems  to 
have  inclined  to  this  belief,  without  commit- 
ting himself  to  it  or,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
nouncing in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the 
soul  was  immediately  created  by  God  and 
infused  into  the  embryo  when  sufficiently  or- 
ganized. 

"  These  theses  seem  to  involve  .  .  .  the  doctrine  of 
Trnduciatiim  to  which  Augustine  was  in  fact  in- 
clined on  account  of  bis  doctrine  of  original  sin."— 
V^benteg:  Bitt.  Philoi.  (Eng.  ed.),  L  844. 

tra  du  clan  1st,  tra  du  cian,  s.  [Eng. 
traducian(ism)  ;  -ist.] 

Church  Hist. :  One  who  held  that  souls  were 
transmitted  by  parents  to  their  children,  and 
that  the  stain  of  original  sin  was  transmitted 
at  the  same  time. 

"  The  orthodox  party  were  called  Traducianitt*  by 
the  Pelagians,  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
transmission  of  original  sin."—  Blunt :  J)ict.  Seett, 
p.  419. 

*  tra-duc'-i-ble,  a.    [Eng.  traduce) ;  -able.} 

1.  Capable  of  being  derived,  transmitted, 
or  propagated. 

"  Not  orally  traducible  to  so  great  a  distance  of 
ages."— Bale  :  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  Capable  of  being  traduced. 
tra-du9'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [TRADUCE.] 

*  tra-du9'-ing-ljf,   adv.      [Eng.  traducing; 
-ly.\    In  a  traducing  or  slanderous  manner; 
slanderously,  caluiuniously. 

*  trad' -not,  s.    [Lat  traductum,  neut.  sing, 
of  tradiico  =  to  translate.]     [TRADUCE.]     A 
translation. 

"The  tradnct  may  exceed  tbe  original."— HovtU: 
Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let  4S. 

*  tra  -  duct',  v.t.    [TRADUCT,  s.]    To  derive, 
to  deduce,  to  transmit,  to  propagate. 

"  For  bow  this  newly-created  soul  la  infused  by 
God,  no  man  knows ;  nor  how,  if  it  he  traducted  from 
the  luireuu,  both  their  souls  contribute  to  the  making 
up  a  new  one."— More :  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  It, 
ch.  xiii. 

tra  due  tion,  s.  [Lat.  traductio,  from  tra- 
ductus,  pa.  par.  of  traduco.}  [TRADUCE.] 

*  1.  Translation  from  one  language  to  another. 

"  I  confesse  to  deserue  no  merites  for  my  Iraduction 
or  any  fame."— UoUtm  Bake.  (PruL) 

*  2.  Tradition ;   transmission  from  one  to 
another. 

"Touching  traditional  communication  and  tradtut- 
tion  of  truths  connatural  and  engraven.  1  do  not 
doubt  but  many  of  them  have  had  the  help  of  that 
derivation."— Halt:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*  3.  Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind ; 
propagation,  reproduction. 

"  If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 
Our  wonder  is  tbe  lens  to  fiiid, 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  rood." 
Drudeit :  To  the  Mem.  of  Mn.  Anne  KUligrr*.  «. 

4.  The  act  of  giving  origin  to  a  soul  by  pro- 
creation. (Opposed  to  infusion.)  [TRADU- 

CIANI8M.] 

"  There  may  be  perhaps  who  will  say,  that  the  soul, 
together  with  life,  sense,  Ac.,  are  projiHgated  by  tra- 
duction  from  parents  to  children."—  Wollattun  :  Jielig. 
of  Hature,  i  6. 

*  5.  Transition. 

"The  reports  and  fnfroes  hare  an  agreement  with 
tbe  figures  in  rhetorick  of  repetition  and  tnxluction." 
—Bacon.  (Todd.) 

*  G.  Conveyance,  transportation ;   the   act 
of  transporting  or  transferring. 

"  Since  America  Is  divided  on  every  side  by  consider- 
able seas,  and  no  uassage  known  by  land,  the  t,-<idw>- 
tion  of  brutes  could  only  be  by  shipping."— Halt :  Uriff. 
of  Mankind. 

*  tra  -  due'  -  tlve,   o.    [Eng.  traduct;   -ive.] 
Cajmble  of  being  deduced  ;  derivable. 

"  Taking  in  any  author  of  his  tnulurtive  power.*-> 
Wulliutun  :  Kelig.  of  Haturf,  |  ». 

t  tra-fal'-gar,  *.     [After  Cajie  Trafalgnr.] 

Print. :  A  large  size  of  type  used  for  hand- 
bills or  piist  inlU. 

traf '-f lo,  *  tr&f  -fipk.  *  trnf  nckc,  *  traf- 
nke,  «.  (Fr.  trajiifue,  a  word  of  doubtful 
etymology.  Diez  compares  O.  Port  trat/egar 
=  to  decant,  which  he  derives  from  Lat.  tra- 
(for  iron*)  =  across,  and  a  supposed  Low  I>at. 
vico  =  to  exchange,  from  Lat  vieit  =  change  ; 
Ital.  tniffico,  trafico;  tip.  trafico,  trafago  = 
traffic,  careful  management;  Port,  trafioo, 
tra/ego.} 


boll,  bo^ ;  pout,  ]6%1 ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  cliin.  benob ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ycnophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-clan,  -tian  -  •han.   -tion,  -sion  -  sliun ;  -(ion,  -sien  --  chon.   -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  sluus.    -ble,  -die,  Jto.  =  bel,  del*. 
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*  1.  Business ;   a   matter   of  business ;   a 
transaction  ;  subject. 

"  The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-mark 'd  love  .  .  . 
Is  now  the  two  hours'  fnijUr  of  our  sUge." 

SJMketp.  .   Komto  t  Juliet.    (ProL| 

2.  An  interchange  of  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, or  property  of  any  kind  between 
Countries,  communities,  or  individuals  ;  trade, 
commerce. 

"  Truth  Is  not  local.  God  alike  pervndes 
'       And  tills  the  world  of  traffic  and  the  shade*." 

Cuuper  :  Retirement,  110. 

8.  Dealings,  intercourse. 

4.  Goods  or  persons  passing  or  being  con- 
veyed to  and  fro  along  a  railway,  canal,  si  earn- 
boat  route,  or  the  like,  viewed  collectively. 

"The  increasing  traffic  on  the  road  .  .  .  showed 
th.it  they  were  approach  ing  the  royal  dwelling."— 
Ladf  K.  Buller :  The  Prupkecy,  ch.  iil. 

*  5.  Commodities  ;  articles  of  trade  ;  corn- 
moil  i  ties  for  market. 

"  You'll  see  K  draggled  damsel  here  and  there 
From  Billingsgate  her  fishy  trujfirk  boar." 

Gay  •  Trivia.  it  10. 

*l  For  the  difference  between  traffic  and 
trcule,  see  TRADE. 

traffic-manager,  «.  The  mannger  of 
the  traffic  on  a  railway,  canal,  or  the  like. 

traffic-return,  s.  A  periodical  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  for  goods  and  passengers 
on  a  railway-line,  canal,  tramway,  or  the  like. 

"  English  railways  closed  generally  i  to  i  lower,  the 
weekly  traffic-return*  being  disappointing.  —Evening 
Standard.  Aug.  31.  16*7. 

traffic-taker,  s.  A  computer  of  the  re- 
turns of  traffic  on  a  particular  railway  line, 
canal,  tramway,  or  the  like. 

traf  fie,  *  traf  f ick,  *  traf  ficke,  v.i.  & 
t.  [Fr.  trafiifuer ;  cf.  Ital.  trafficare,  traficare ; 
8p.  trajicare,  trafagar ;  Port,  traficar,  trafl- 
quear.]  [TRAFFIC,  *.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  trade  ;  to  pass  goods  and  commodities 
from  one  to  another  for  an  equivalent  in  goods 
or  money  ;  to  carry  on  trade  or  commerce  ;  to 
boy  and  sell  goods ;  to  deal. 

"  As  soon  as  he  came  on  board  he  pave  leave  to  his 
•objects  to  traffick  with  us."— Dumpier:  Voyage*  (an. 
MS7). 

2.  To  have  business ;  to  deal ;  to  have  to  do. 
(TRADE.) 

B,  TnnisHive: 

1.  To    exchange  in  traffic;    to  trade,   to 

barter. 


•  2.  To  bargain,  to  negotiate,  to  arrange. 


•traf'-flc-a-ble,  *  traf-fique-a-ble,  a. 

[Eng.  traffic,  v. ;  -able.}    Capable  of  being  dis- 
posed of  in  traffic  ;  marketable. 

"  Money  ...  is.  In  some  cases,  a  traffir/ueable  com- 
modity."— Bp.  Sail :  Cattt  of  C'otiKience,  Dec.  I.,  cage  L 

traf-flck  er, -traf  iq-uer,5.  [Eng.irc^c, 
v.  ;  -tr.\  One  who  traffics,  trades,  or  deals ; 
one  who  carries  on  trade  or  commerce ;  a 
trader.  (Often  used  in  a  derogatory  sense.) 


•  traf  '-f  Ic-lesa,  a.     [Eng.  traffic,  a.;  -less.] 

-  Destitute  of  traffic  or  trade. 

trag  a  canth,  s.  [Lat.  tragncanthitm,  fiom 
tragacantha;  Gr.  Tpa-yaKdvOa.  (tragacantha)  = 
Astmgahis  creticus:  rpayo?  (tragos)  =  a  g'>at, 
and  axavOa  (akuntlia)  —  a  thorn.  (See  del'.)] 

1.  Bot.,  <tc. :  A  kind  of  gum  obtained  from 
various  species  of  Astragalus.  Formerly 
Astragalus  Tragacantha  was  considered  the 
chief;  but  it  is  now  known  that  this  sp«cies 
yields  only  a  gnmmy  juice  employed  in  .con- 
fectionery. Host  of  the  real  tragacanth 
comes  from  Astragalus  verus,  a  bush  about 
two  or  three  feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves 
having  six,  seven,  or  eight  pairs  of  pointed 
leaflets.  The  midrib  of  the  leaves  terminates 
in  a  sharp,  yellowish  point ;  the  flowers,  which 
are  yellow,  are  in  axillary  clusters,  with 
cottony  bracts.  It  is  a  native  of  northern 
Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  gum 
exudes  during  summer  in  tortuous  streams, 
which  are  allowed  to  dry  on  the  plant.  Other 
species  that  furnish  it  are  A.  eretinis  and  A. 
aristatus,  from  Greece,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  tic.,  A.  gnmmifer,  from  Mount  Le- 
banon and  Kiirdist.-in,  and  A.  gtrobilifenis, 
from  the  latter  locality.  Senegal  Tragacanth 
is  obtained  from  Sterculia  Tragacantha,  called 
also  S.  pubescent.  It  is  a  tree  about  thirty 


traffic -tragio 

feet  high,  with  deciduous  leaves  and  reddish- 
brown  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  regions  adjacent.  It  was  introduced 
into  Britain  in  1793  as  a  stove-plant.  Hog 
tragacnnth  is  the  produce  of  Prunus  Amygda- 
Itis,  and  is  imported  into  Bombay  from  Persia. 

2.  Chem.,  Arts,  <tc.  :  When  the  true  Traga- 
canth (that  from  the  genus  Astragalus)  reaches 
England,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  dull- 
white,   semi-transparent  flakes,  waved  con- 
centrically.    It  is   tasteless  and  inodorous, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  difficult  to 
powder    unless  raised  to  a  temperature    of 
120°.     It  contains  two  distinct  gums,  gum 
arabic  and  bassorin.     It  is  used  in  the  arts  as 
a  glue.     Formerly  it  was  much  employed  in 
Britain  to  stitl'ea  calico,   and   in   France   to 
stiffen  and  glaze  silk.     Shoemakers  use  the 
inferior  kinds  to  glaze  the  margins  of  the  soles 
of  boots  and  shoes.     It  was  formerly  called 
Gum-dragon  (q.v.): 

3.  Pharm.,  <kc. :  Tragacanth  is  used  as  an 
emollient  and  demulcent  to  suspend  heavy 
powders,  the  water  containing  it  being  more 
viscous  than  if  gum  arabic  were  employed. 
There  is  a  compound  tragacauth-powder  which 
may  be  given  in  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  genitp-urinary  organs,  pul- 
monary affections  with  tickling  cough,  &e.     A 
thick  layer  of  tragacanth  placed  over  burns  is 
useful  in  excluding  the  air. 

trag-a- can'- thine,  s.      [Eng.   tragacanth; 

-ine.]'  A  generic  name  sometimes  applied  to 
gums  resembling  Tragacanth  (q.v.).  (lirande.) 

'trag'  al-ifm,  s.  [Gr.  rpoyos  (tragos)  =  A 
he-goat.]  Goatishness  from  high  feeding; 
salaciousness,  sensuality. 

tra  ga'-dl-an,  «.  [Fr.  tragedien,  from  Lat. 
tragcedus ;  "Gr.  rpa-ywo'o:  (tragodos)  =  lit.,  a 
goat-singer;  hence  a' tragic  poet  and  singer: 
rpayo?  (tragos)  —  a  lie-goat,  and  <Z6o<;  (odos), 
for  aoi(56s  (aoidos)  =  a  singer  ;  <p£>j  (ode)  =  a 
song,  an  ode  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  writer  of  tragedy. 

"  The  first  tragedian!  found  that  serious  style 
Too  grave  for  their  uncultivated  age." 

Kotcommon:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  An  actor   of  tragedy ;   a  tragic   actor. 
(Sometimes  applied  to  an  actor  generally.) 

"  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian ; 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  ill.  & 

tra-ge  -di-enne,  s.  [Fr.]  A  female  actor 
of  tragedy  ;  a  tragic  actress. 

*  tra-ge'-dl-ous,     *  tra-ge-dy-otts,   o. 

[Eiig.  tragedy  ;  -cms.]    Tragic,  tragical. 

"The  tmgediout  troubles  of  the  most  chaat  and 
Innocent  Joseph.'  —  Wood  :  Athena  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 

trag'-e-djf,  *trag-e-die,  *trag-e-dye,«. 

[Fr.  tragedie,  from  Lat.  trageedia;  Gr.  rpayo>- 
Sia.  (tragodia)  —  lit.,  the  song  of  the  goat, 
from  Tpayos  (tragos)  =  a  he-goat,  and  ojfj;  (ode), 
S.  song,  an  ode.  Why  called  the  song  of  the 
goat  is  uncertain,  "  whether  because  a  goat  was 
the  prize  for  the  best  performance  of  that  song 
in  which  the  germs  of  the  future  tragedy  lay, 
or  because  the  lirst  actors  were  dressed,  like 
satyrs,  in  goatskins,  is  a  question  which  has 
stirred  abundant  discussion,  and  will  remain 
unsettled  to  the  end."  (Trench :  Study  of 
Words,  lect.  v.)  "A  third  theory  (yet.  more 
probable)  is  that  a  goat  was  sacrificed  at  the 
singing  of  the  song ;  a  goat,  as  being  the 
spoiler  of  vines,  was  a  fitting  sacrifice  at  the 
feast  of  Dionysus.  In  any  case  the  etymology 
is  certain."  (Skeat.)  Sp.  &  Ital.  tragedia.] 

1.  A  dramatic  poem  representing  an  im- 
portant event,  or  a  series  of  events,  in  the 
life  of  some  person  or  persons,  in  which  the 
diction  is  elevated,  and  which  has  generally  a 
tragic  or  fatal  catastrophe ;  that  species  of 
drama  which  represents  a  tragical  situation 
or  a  tragical  character.  Tragedy  originated 
among  the  Greeks  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 
Thespis  first  introduced  dialogue  in  the 
choral  odes,  and  made  one  entire  story  oc- 
cupy the  pauses  in  the  chorus.  His  first 
representation  was  in  B.C.  535.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Phrynichus  and  Clicerilus,  and 
is  said  to  have  written  150  pieces,  none  of 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  ^Eschylus 
(B.C.  525-456),  added  a  second  actor,  dimin- 
ished the  jiarts  of  the  chorus,  and  made  the 
dialogue  the  principal  ]iart  of  the  action.  He 
also  introduced  scenery,  and  masks  for  the 
actors,  and  is  also  said  to  have  introduced 
the  custom  of  contending  with  trilogies,  or 
three  plays  at  a  time.  In  his  later  years  he 


added  a  third  actor.  Sophocles  (B.C.  49o-405\ 
further  improved  the  scenery  and  costume. 
In  the  hands  of  Euripides  (B.C.  48U-405) 
tragedy  deteriorated  in  dignity ;  one  of  lug 
peculiarities  was  the  prologue,  or  introductory 
monologue,  in  which  some  god  or  hero  opens 
the  play,  telling  who  he  is,  what  has  already 
happened,  and  what  is  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  He  also  invented  tragi-comedy.  The 
first  Roman  tragic  poet  was  Livius  Andronicus, 
a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began  to  exhibit  in 
B.C.  240.  He  was  succeeded  by  Nwvius  (died 
B.C.  204),  and  Ennius  (ac.  239-169).  The 
only  complete  Roman  tragedies  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  the  ten  attributed  to 
Seneca  (A.D.  2-65.)  The  first  English  tragedy 
is  Gorboduc,  or  Ferrex  £  Porrex,  acted  in  15C2. 
[DRAMA.] 

2.  Tragedy    personified,    or  the   Muse   of 
Tragedy. 

"  Sometimes  let  gorgeous  Tragrdy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by." 

Milton  :  11  l-tmeroto.  VI. 

3.  A  fatal  and  lamentable  event ;  any  event 
in    which  human   livi  s  are   lost  by  human 
violence,  more  particularly  by  unauthorised 
violence. 

"  I  look  upon  this  now  done  in  England  as  another 
act  of  the  same  tragedy  which  »a-  lately  beguu  in 
Scotland."— King  Churlet:  Eikon  Batilike. 

trag  el-a  phi  -nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  trap- 
elaplt(tts);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zool. :  Bovine  Antelopes;  a  sub-family  of 
Bovidae,  with  three  genera:  Oreas,  Tragela- 
phus,  and  Portax. 

trag  el  -a-phus,  «.  Gr.  Tpaye'Xa^os  (trageln- 
pKas)  —  the  goat-stag,  a  fabulous  animal  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes  and  Plato.] 

ZooL:  The  type -genus  of  Tragelaphinffl 
(q.v.),  with  eight  species,  ranging  over  Africa, 
from  the  tropics  southward.  The  head  is 
peculiarly  elongated  and  narrow  ;  the  horns, 
which  are  smaller  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male,  are  turned  abruptly  backward  at  their 
tips,  after  having  been  directed  forwards  and 
upwards  in  a  lyrate  manner. 

•  tragct,  *  trajet,  *  treget,  s.    [O.  Fr.  tra- 

ject.]  [TRAJECT,  s.]  A  juggling  trick  ;  an  im- 
posture. (Rom.  of  the  Rose.) 

•tragetour,  *tregetour,  s.     [O.  Fr.  tra- 

jectaire  —  a.  juggler;  one  who  leaps  through 
hoops.]  [TRAJECT,  «.]  A  juggler,  an  impos- 
tor, a  cheat. 

"  My  sonne  as  gyle  vnder  the  hat 


With  sjeightea  of  a  treget 


Is  hid 


Oower:  C.  A.,  H. 


"tragetry,   *tregetry,    *tregettrie,  «. 

[TRAOET.]    Trickery,  cheating. 

"  I  did  hem  a  tragetrj/ ; 
They  know  not  all  my  tregettrie." 

Romaunt  of  the  Ron. 

trag-i-a,  s.  [From  Tragns,  the  latinised 
name  of  an  oltl  German  botanist,  Hieronymua 
Bock.  Ger.  bock  and  Gr.  rpoyos  (tragos)  both 
=  goat.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acalyphea.  Herbs  or 
undershrulis,  often  climbing,  found  in  the 
sub-tropical  partsof  both  hemispheres.  Leaves 
serrate  or  lobed;  male  flowers  numerous,  with 
a  tripartite  calyx  and  three  stamens,  females 
with  a  six-partite  calyx  and  a  three-celled, 
three-seeded  ovary.  Some  species  sting  almost 
like  nettles.  Trogia  involucrata,  a  shrubby 
twiner,  with  the  flowers  in  leaf-opposed 
racemes,  T.  cannabina,  with  hemp-like  leaves, 
and  T.  Mercurialis,  an  annual  erect  plant, 
iiau*l  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Dog's 
Mercury  (q.v.),  are  Indian  species,  and,  like 
the  T.  volubilis  of  America,  are  solvent,  dia- 
phoretic, and  diuretic.  The  root  of  T.  invo- 
lucrata is  used  in  India  as  an  alterative  in 
venereal  diseases ;  the  fruit,  made  into  a 
paste,  is  applied  to  boils  to  promote  suppu- 
ration. 

trag'-Ic,  •trag'-Jck,  *trag-lk,  o.  &  «. 

[Fr.  tragique,  from  Lat.  tragicus  ;  Gr.  rpayixot 
(tragikos)  =  goatish,  tragic  ;  from  rpo-yos  (tra- 
gos) =  a  goat ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tragico.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tragedy  ;  of  the 
nature  or  character  of  tragedy. 

"  There  never  yet,  on  tragic  stage. 
Was  seen  so  well  a  painted  rage 
As  Oswald  showed.  Scott :  Rokeby,  Tt  ». 

2.  Characterized  by,  or  accompanied  with 
bloodshed  or  loss  of  life ;  mournful,  lament- 
able, sad,  tragical. 

"  Noble,  valiant,  princes  .  .  .  have  had  a  miserable 
fragile  ende."— Jnye:  Expot.  of  Daniel,  ch.  viiL 


fate,  fat,  fore,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  son:  mate.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cue.  rale,  fall;  try.  Syrian,    w.  «  =  e ;  ey  =  »;  au  =  few. 
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8L  Expressive  of  tragedy  or  the  loss  of  life. 
*  B.  An  substantive : 
L  A  writer  or  composer  of  a  tragedy. 
2.  A  tragedy  ;  a  tragic  drama. 

•trag'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  tragic  ;-aZ.]  The  same 
as  TRAGIC '(q.v.). 

"  Very  tragical  mirth." 

Jtidtummer  Night' t  Dream. 

_  -ic-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  tragical ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  tragic  or  tragical  manner  ;  as  befits 
tragedy. 

"Juvenal's  genius  was  sharp  and  eager:  and  as  his 
provocations  were  great,  he  has  revenged  them 
tragically."— Hryden  :  Jutenal.  (Dedic.) 

2.  Mournfully,  sadly,  lamentably. 

"  Proceede  to  the  rest  of  our  voyage,  which  ended 
tragically."— ttackluyt :  Voyayet,  iil  154. 

•trag'-Io-al-ness,  «.  [Eng.  tragical ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tragical;  sad- 
ness, mourn  fulness. 

"  And  we  moralize  the  fable  as  well  in  the  trayical- 
ttfta  of  the  event,  as  in  the  insolence  of  the  under- 
taking." — Decaf  of  Piety. 

•traJT-Ic-lfc   *  trag'-Ickly,  adv.     [Eng. 
tragic;  -ly.]    Tragically,  sadly,  mournfully. 
"  I  shall  sadly  sing,  too  tragickly  incliu'd." 

Stirling:  Aurora,  son.  10J. 

teajf-l-com'-e-djf,  *.  [Eng.  tragi-,  for  tropic, 
and  comedy;  Fr.  tragicomedie.]  A  kind  of 
dramatic  poem  in  which  tragic  and  comic 
•cenes  are  blended  ;  a  composition  partaking 
•Of  the  nature  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 

"Shakspeare  had  borrowed  from  Whetstone  the 
plot  of  the  noble  tragicomedy  of  Meaturefor  Heature." 
—Jtacaulay:  HM.  Eng..  ch.  v. 

•  trag  1  c  6m  ic,  *  trag- 1  -  com  i  c-al,  a. 
lEng.  tragi-,  for  tragic,  and  comic,  comical ;  Fr. 
tragioomvjue.]  Pertaining  to  tragicomedy  ; 
partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  tragedy  and 
«ouie<ly. 

"  The  whole  art  of  the  tragicomical  farce  lies  in 
fnterweaviim  the  several  kinds  of  the  drama."— tfojf  .• 
H'kut  d'ye  call  It. 

•trag-I-edm'-Ic-al-lir,  a.  [Eng.  tragicomi- 
cal;-ly.]  In  a  tragicomical  manner. 

•  Laws  my  Pindarick  parents  matter'd  not. 
So  I  was  tragicomically  got."  Brantptan. 

•trag-i-com-I-pas-tor-al,  a.  [Eng. 
tragi(c),  co»u(c),  and  pastoral.]  Partaking  of 
the  nature  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  pastoral 
poetry. 

ttag  -i-CUS,   S.       ITKA01C.] 

A  not. :  The  Muscle  of  the  Tragus.  [TRAQUS, 
1-J 

trag  09'  er  as,  *.  [Or.  rpayo*  (tragos)  =  a 
goat,  and  icepac  (keras)  —  a  horn.] 

Faineant. :  A  genus  of  Antelopes,  with  goat- 
tike  horns,  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece. 

trag'  6  pan,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  -rpayo-irav 
(tragnpan)  =  a  Goat- Pan,  a  fabulous  bird,  said 
to  inhabit  Ethiopia  (1'lin.  x.  7u.).  J 

Oriiitk.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Ceriornis,  a  genus  of  Lopbophorime.  The 
head  is  crested,  but  naked  on  the  cheeks  and 
round  the  eyes,  a  horn-like  caruncle  project- 
ing backwards  from  behind  each  eye,  and  a 
loose,  inflatable  wattle  hanging  beneath  the 
t>ill.  The  tarsi  are  spurred  in  the  males. 
There  are  five  species  from  the  forests  of  the 
Himalayas,  from  Cashmere  to  Bhootan  and 
"Western  China.  They  are  birds  of  beautiful 
i>l  n  mage,  somewhat  resembling  pheasants, 
cut  more  bulky  in  form,  and  with  rounded 
tails  of  moderate  length.  It  is  probable  that 
they  might  be  acclimatised,  and,  with  a  little 
care,  Uomenlicated  in  America. 

trag  6  pd'-gdn,  $.  [Gr.  rpayot  (tragoi)  =  a 
goat,  and  wuyiuv (pdgon)  =  a  beard.  Named 
from  the  beautifully-bearded  fruit.] 

Hot.  :  Goat' it-beard  ;  agenusofScorzoneree. 
Heads  solitary,  yellow  or  purple.  Involucre 
•ingle,  of  right  to  ten  connected  scales; 
fiappux  feathery,  receptacle  naked ;  fruit, 
•lender,  muricate,  with  a  long  beak.  Known 
specie*  about  twenty,  from  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  Western  Asia.  One  species,  salsify 
«r  salaafy  (T.porrtfoUum),  a  native  of  Kur<>|>e, 
in  cultivated  a*  a  garden  vegetable  in  the 
United  State*  and  elsewhere  fur  the  sake  of 
«U  root,  whiub  Is  delicate  and  pleasant  in  it.s 
flavor,  and  cooked  in  a  pertain  way  has  a  tantv 
resembling  th.it  of  the  oyntcr,  whence  it  !« 
popularly  known  a«  Oyxter  riant.  The  root  Is 
long  and  tapering.  T.  prattntu,  the  Yellow 


Goat's  Beard,  was  formerly  cultivated  in 
England  for  its  roots,  which  resemble  salsify 
in  quality.  [SALSIFY.] 

trag -ops,  s.  [Gr.  rpayot  (tragos)  =  &  goat, 
and  6i/i  (ops)  =  the  eye.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Whip-snakes  (q.vA  with 
four  species,  ranging  from  Bengal  to  China, 
the  Philippines,  Java,  and  Celebes.  Body  and 
tail  exceedingly  slender,  slightly  compressed  ; 
head  depressed,  very  long,  with  the  snout 
long  and  pointed. 

tra-gu  -li-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tragu!(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

1.  Zool. :  Chevrotains ;  the  sole  family  of 
the  section  Tragulina,  intermediate  in  struc- 
ture between  the  Cervidse  and  the    Suidse. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  horns  and  the  pro- 
minence of  their  canine  teeth,  these  animals 
are  often,  wrongly,  called  Pigmy  Musk  Deer, 
though  they  have  no  musk-secreting  gland, 
nor,  except  the  trivial  characters  noted  aliove, 
any  special  affinities  with  the  genus  Moschus 
(q.v.),  with  which  they  were  formerly  grouped 
to  form  the  family  Moschidae.     Of  this  classi- 
fication Prof.  Flower  (Encyc.  Brit.,  ed.  9th, 
xv.-  430)  says :   "  There  has  scarcely  been  a 
more  troublesome  and  obstinate  error  in  zool- 
ogy than  in  this  association  of  animals  so 
really  distinct."  There  are  two  genera,  Tragu- 
lus  (q.v.)  and  Hyomoschus.    [WATER-CHEV- 
ROTAIN.] 

2.  Palasont. :  Hyomoschus  crassiw,  differing 
only  in  size  from  the  modern  species,  has 
been  found  in  Miocene  deposits  at  Sansau, 
Gers,  France. 

trag-u-U-na,  *.  pL  [Mod.  Lat  tragul(us); 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Selenodont  Artiodac- 
tyles.  Upper  canines  well-developed,  espe- 
cially in  males,  narrow  and  pointed ;  four 
complete  toes  on  each  foot ;  no  frontal  ap- 
pendages. They  ruminate,  but  the  stomach 
has  only  three  distinct  compartments,  the 
manyplies,  or  third  stomach,  of  the  Pecora 
being  absent 

trag'-u  lu%  s.    [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from  Or. 

rpoy<K  (tragos)  •=.  a  he-goat.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Tragulidae  (q.v.). 
They  are  the  smallest  of  the  recent  Ungulates, 
and  in  outward  appearance  resemble  the 
Agoutis  rather  than  the  rest  of  tlm  order. 
The  best  known  species  are  Tragulus  javani- 
cus,  T.  napu,  T.  kanchil,  and  T.  stanleyaniis, 
from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  or  the  islands  of 
the  Indo-Malayan  Archipelago  ;  and  7'.  mcrn- 
mina,  from  Ceylon  and  Hindustan. 

trag  us,  *.    [Gr.  rpayos  (tragos)  —  a  he-goat.  ] 

Anal. :  A     conical     prominence,     usually 
covered  with  hairs  in  front  of  the  concha  of 
the  external   ear,  and  projecting  backwards 
over  the  meatus  auditorius. 
If  Muscle  of  the  Tragus: 
Anat :  A  flat  bundle  of  short  fibres,  running 
nearly  vertically,  and  covering  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  tragus.    Called  also  Tragicus. 

•traic- tise,  *.    [O.  Pr.J    A  treatise  (q.v.). 

*  traie,  v.t.  [An  abbrev.  of  betray  (q.v.X] 
To  betray. 

*  Whan  that  she  saw  that  Demophon  her  traied." 
Chaucer:  Legend  of  Phttlii. 

traik,  v.i.  [Sw.  troika  =  to  walk  with  difficulty.] 
To  wander  idly  from  place  to  place ;  to 
lounge.  (Scotch.) 

"  Coming  trailing  after  them  for  their  destruction." 
—Scott :  Heart  af  Midlothian,  ch.  zxlv. 

traik'-e't,  a.  [Eng.  traik;  -ft,}  Fatigued  and 
bedraggled.  (Scotch.) 

T'-rail, «.    [Eng.  letter  T,  and  rail.] 

Railway :  A  mil  having  two  flanges  above, 
which  form  a  wide  tread  for  the  wheels  of  the 
rolling  stock.  The  vertical  web  is  gripped  by 
the  chairs,  which  are  spiked  to  the  tie*. 

trail,  *tralle,  "trayl,  *  trayle,  "trayl- 

ev.t.  ft  i.  [O.  Fr.  tmiller  =to  wind  yarn,  to 
t  the  trail  of  a  deer ;  from  traail  =  a  reel 
to  wind  yarn  on,  from  Low  Lat.  trahnU  =  a 
reel,  a  sledge,  from  Lat.  traho  =  to-  drag,  to 
draw  ;  tniha,  tragula  =  a  sledge  ;  Low  Lat. 
traga  =a  harrow  ;  tnth'i  =  to  harrow  ;  cf.  Fr. 
friii //*.-»  ferry-boat  drugged  across  a  river 
by  help  of  a  m|>e  ;  Dut.  trtylen  =  to  draw  or 
drag  a  boat  with  a  rope  ;  Sp.  trailla  =  a  drag 


for  levelling  ground;  Port.  trolAa  =  a  drag* 
net.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  draw  or  drag  behind  and  along  the 
ground. 

"  The  wounded  hand 

TraiTd  the  long  lance  that  mark'd  with  blood  ths) 
sand."  Pope :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xiil.  748. 

*  2.  To  drag  along  behind  one. 

"  Because  they  shall  not  trail  me  through  their  streets) 
Like  a  wild  beast.  I  am  content  to  go." 

Milton  :  Samton  Agoniitet.  1,403. 

*  3.  To  tread  down,  as  grass,  by  walking  on 
it;  to  lay  flat. 

.   "  Our  little  life  Is  but  a  gust. 

That  bends  the  branches  of  thy  tree, 
And  trailt  its  blossoms  in  the  dust. 

Longfellow:  Sutptrio. 

4.  To  hunt  or  follow  by  the  track  or  trail ; 
to  track. 

"  A  careful  pointer  will  show  signs  of  game,  and 
commence  trailing  him,  for  the  scent  is  strung."— 
Bcribner'i  Magazine.  Aug.,  187",  p.  42L 

*  5.  To  interweave  ;  to  adorn. 

"  Trawled  with  ribbands  diversly  distraught" 

Spenter :  F.  <?.,  V.  T.  t, 

6.  To  quiz,  to  draw  out,  to  play  upon  ;  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of.  (Prop.) 

"  I  presently  perceived  she  was  (what  Is  vernacularly 
termed)  trailing  Mrs.  Dent:  that  is,  playing  on  her 
ignorance;  her  trail  might  be  clever,  but  it  wa« 
decidedly  not  good-natured." — C.  Bronti  :  Jane  Eyr*, 
eh.  xvii. 

n.  Mil. :  To  carry,  as  a  rifle,  in  an  oblique, 
forward  position,  the  piece  being  held  in  tha 
right  hand  in  front  of  the  breech  :  as,  To  trait 
arms. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  trailed  or  dragged  along  the  ground 
behind  anything. 

"  The  chariot  flies  and  Hector  trail!  behind." 

I'ope:  gamer;  Ili--d  xiciv.  H. 

*  2.  To  saunter,  to  walk  idly  or  lazily. 

"  He  trails  along  the  streets." — Character  of  a  7VM>ts» 
Gallant  (IK!>1  p.  5. 

3.  To  sweep  or  be  drawn  over  a  surface. 

"  And  through  the  momentary  gloom 
Of  shadows  o'er  the  landscape  trailing." 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend.  Ir. 

4.  To  fall  or  hang  down. 

"  Rending  her  yellow  locks,  like  wyrie  gold 
About  her  shoulders  careleslie  duwne  trailing.' 
Spemer :  Kuiiiet  of  Tim*. 

5.  To  grow  to  great  length,  especi.-illy  when 
slender  and  creeping  upon  the  ground,  as  a 
plant ;  to  grow  with  long  shoots  or  stums,  so 
as  to  need  support 

*  6.  To  extend,  to  stretch. 

"  Cape  Roxo  is  a  low  Cape  and  tra fling  to  the  ••» 
ward."— Backluft:  Voyaget,  iii.  61S. 

trail  (1),  *tralle  (1),  » trayl,  *  trayle,  «. 

[TRAIL,  ».] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  vehicle  dragged  or  drawn  along ;  a 
sled,  a  sledge. 

"  They  frank  or  keepe  certalne  dogs  not  much  vnlik* 
wolues.  which  they  yoke  togither.  as  we  do  oxen  and 
horses,  to  a  sled  mtratle.'—Uadttugt :  Voyaget,  Iii.  a? 

2.  Anything  drawn  out  to  r.  length. 

"  A  sudden  Star,  it  shot  through  liquid  air. 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 

Pope :  Kape  of  the  Lock.  v.  in. 

3.  Anything  drawn  behind  in  long  undn- 
lations ;  a  train. 

"  Chaf'd  by  the  speed,  it  fir'd  :  and  as  it  flew, 
A  trail  of  following  flames  ascending  drew." 

Drydeti :   Virgil  ;  -i'jieiii  T.  ««. 

*  4.  A  moving  along  the  ground  ;  a  crawl. 

" The  serpeutes  twine,  with  hasted  traile  they  gltd* 
To  Pallas  temple  and  her  towres  of  hrlfchte.  ' 

Surrey:  Virgile ;  .Vnrid  1L 

5.  Mark  or  track  left  by  anything  pursued  ; 
track  or  scent  followed  by  a  hunter. 

"  This  brain  of  mine 
Bunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  «..  sure 
As  It  bath  used  to  do."  Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  11.  1 

6.  An  Indian  footpath  or  road ;  a  path  made 
by  Indians  travelling. 

7.  The  act  cf  playing  upon  or  taking  advan- 
tage of  one's  ig-      , ,  ,__      tl  ±  _,_, 
no  ranee.    (See 

example  under 
TRAIL,  v.,  A.  I. 
6.)    (Prov.) 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Ari-h.:  \  run-  •  '' 

ning  enrichment  TRAIL. 

of  leaves,   flow- 
ers, tendrils,  &<\,  In  the  hollow  mouldings  off 
Gothic  architecture. 

2.  Ordn. :    The  end  of  a  ntork  of  a  pun- 
carriage,  which  rests  upon  the  ground  when  a 


•boil,  boy;  pout,  jtftl;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  90111.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  af ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-Gfaa,  -tian  =  aban.   -ttoa.  HOon  -  sUun ;  -tlon,    f ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sloua  =  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  ael. 
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trail— trainer 


gun  is  nnlimbered,  or  in  position  for  firing. 
The  stock  proper  is  inserted  into  a  forked  iron 
plate,  the  lunette,  having  a  loop  wrought  on 
na  outer  extremity,  which  is  passed  over  the 
pintle-hook  of  the  limber  when  the  gun  is 
Lini'i  rnl  up. 

trail  board.  *. 

Shiplittild.  :  One  of  the  curved  boards  on 
each  side  of  the  stem,  reaching  from  it  to  the 
figure-head. 

trail-oar,  «.    [See  TRAILER,  «.,  3  ] 

trail-net,  s.  A  net  drawn  or  trailed  be- 
kind  a  l>.  at ;  or  by  two  persons  ou  opposite 
banks  in  sweeping  a  stream. 

trail  (2),  *traile(2),  s.  [Fr.  treille-  trellis.) 
A  sort  of  trellis  or  frame  for  running  or  climb- 
ing plants. 

•  Out  ot  the  prease  I  me  withdrew  therefore, 
And  set  me  dowue  alone  behind  a  traile, 
Full  of  leaues,  to  see  a  credit  meruaile." 

Chaucer ;  La  Belle  Dame  tans  MercU. 

troll  (3X  «.    [An  abbrev.  of  tntrail  (q.v.).] 

Cook. :  Intestines  of  certain  birds,  as  the 
snipe,  and  fishes,  as  the  red  mullet,  wliich  are 
sent  to  the  table  instead  of  being  extracted  or 
drawn.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
entrails  of  sheep. 

•trail-bas-ton,  »  trayl-bas-ton,  s.    [O. 

Fr.  tray  (—  Lat.  trahe)  =  deliver  up,  take 
•way,  tt  def.  article,  and  boston  —  a  wand  of 
office.] 

Old  Law :  One  of  a  company  of  persons  who 
bound  themselves  together  by  oath  to  assist 
one  another  against  any  one  who  displeased 
•  member  of  their  body.  They  were  so  called 
because  they  carried  (or  trailed)  sticks,  and 
committed  acts  of  violence.  They  arose  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  judges  were  ap- 
pointed expressly  to  try  them, 

trail' -er,  *.    [Eng.  trail,  v. ;  -er.} 

L  One  who  or  that  which  trails. 
"  With  many  a  deep-hued  bell-like  flower 
Of  fragrant  trailert."         Tennyion :  Eleanor*. 

2.  Specif. :  A  self-acting  brake  formerly  used 
on  inclined  planes. 

3.  A  car  attached  to  the  grip-car  of  a  cable 
line,  or  to  the  motor-car  of  an  electric  line. 

trail'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TRAIL,  v.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 
2.  Hot. :  Of  an  elongated  prostrate  habit  of 
growth. 

trailing  axle,  s.  An  axle  behind  the 
driving-axle  in  British  locomotives. 

trailing -spring,  *.  In  locomotives,  the 
•prints  fixed  on  the  axle-boxes  of  the  trailing- 
Wheels  of  a  locomotive-engine,  which  bear 
slightly  against  the  side  fran.es,  so  as  to  leave 
as  much  weight  as  possible  upon  the  driving- 
•prings,  and  to  assist  in  deadening  any  shock 
which  may  take  place.  x 

trailing  wheel,  s.  One  of  the  wheels 
of  a  locomotive  not  concerned  in  the  driving. 

train,  *  trayne,  v.t.  &  <.     [O.  Fr;  trahiner, 
trainer;   Fr.  trainer  =  to  drag,  to  draw,  to 
trail,  from  O.  Pr.  trahin,  train  3=  a  train  of  men, 
from  Low  Lat.   fra/itno  =  to  drag;  extended 
from  Lat.  trnho  —  to  draw ;  Ital.  trainare.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I  Ordinary  Language: 
*!.  To  drag  or  draw  along  ;  to  trail. 

"In  hollow  cube 
Training  hit  deTiliah  enginery." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  Tt  MS. 

•2.  To  draw,  to  entice,  to  allure ;  to  attract 
by  ])>-i  suasion  promise,  stratagem,  artilice,  or 
the  like. 

31  To  bring  up,  to  educate,  to  teach  ;  to  rear 

en 'I  instruct. 


4.  To  form  to  any  practice  by  exercise  ;  to 
dif  -inline,   to    drill;    to    practise   and  make 
pei  fe'.-t  iii  any  exercise. 

".V-rsm  annul  his   trniti~<t  wrvant*  born  In  bU 
BOU.-C.  ui<i  punned."— 9e»«t  <  xiv.  H. 

5.  To  break,  tamp,  and  r<-nd(»r  docile  ;  to 
rrmler  able  to  perform  certain  feats  :  as.  To 
train  dogs. 

6.  To  render  fit  find  capnble  of  undergoing 
•nine   unusual     feat   of   exertion    by    proper 
f";imeii  and  eTprci»e  ;  to  increase  the  powers 
of  endurance  of,  especially  as  a  preparative  to 
some  contest. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Hort. :  To  lead  or  direct  and  form  to  a 
wall  or  espalier ;  to  form  to  a  proper  shape  by 
growth  and  lopping  or  pruning. 

"  With  pleasure  more  tban  evn  their  fruits  afford  ; 
Which,  save  himself  who  ti,,i,,t  them,  none  can  feel." 
l,,u<t>tr  :  Task,  iii,  411. 

2.  Mining:  To  trace,  as  a  lode  or  vein,  to 
its  head. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  travel  by  train.   [DETRAIN,  ENTRAIN.] 

2.  To  go  into  or  be  in  training  for  some  feat, 
contest,  competition,  or  profession. 

1T  To  train  a  gun : 

Mil. :  To  point  it  at  some  object,  either 
before  or  abaft  the  beiim,  that  is,  not  directly 
transverse  to  a  vessel's  side. 

"The  electrician  proposes  to  train  and  fire  nearly  a 
dozen  yun.i  at  once,  if  there  should  be  so  many.  a:id  to 
light  up  the  circumjacent  sea."— [latin  Telegraph, 
Dec.  21,  l«o. 

train,  *  trayn,  *  trayne,  *  treine,  s.    [Fr. 

train  =  a   great  man's  retinue,  the   train   or 
hinder  part  of   a  beast;    traine  =  &  sled,  a 
sledge,  a  drag-net ;  O.  Fr.  trahin,  train  =  a 
train  of  men.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  A  plot. 

"  So  that  I  fele  in  conclusion, 
With  her  trainei  that  they  woll  me  abend." 

Chaucer :  The  Floum  if  C'ourtesie. 

2.  A  number  or  body  of  attendants  or  fol- 
lowers ;  a  retinue. 

"  My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts." 

Sltnkesp. :  Lear,  i.  4. 

3.  A  consecution  or  series  of   persons  or 
things  in  order. 

"  Though  'tis  a  train  of  stars,  that,  rolling  on, 
Rise  in  their  turn,  and  in  the  zodiac  run." 

bryden :  Eleonora,  149. 

4.  A  consecution  or  succession  of  connected 
things. 

"  Some  truths  result  from  any  ideas,  as  soon  as  the 
mind  puts  Viem  into  propositions;  other  truths  re- 
quire a  train  of  ideas  placed  in  order."— Locke. 

5.  A  company  in  order ;  a  procession. 

"  Forc'd  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train, 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main." 

Goldtmith:  Traveller. 

6.  A  company. 

"  Which  of  this  princely  train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot  ?  " 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  tt.  J. 
*  7.  (PI-):  Troops,  army. 

"  Let  our  trains 

March  by  us."  fihaketp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  a. 

*8.  Series,  consecution,  order. 
"  Passing  in  train,  one  going  and  another  coming, 
without  intermission."— Locke :  Human  Undent.,  b£. 
ii..  i-h    vii. 

9.  State   of  procedure  ;   regular   method ; 
course,  progress,  process. 

"  If  things  were  once  in  this  train,  if  virtue  were 
established  as  necessary  to  reputation  and  vice  not 
only  loaded  with  infamy,  but  made  the  infallible  ruin 
of  all  men's  pretensions,  our  duty  would  take  root  in 
our  nature.'  —Sicift. 

10.  That  which  is  drawn  or  dragged  along 
or  after,  as : 

*(1)  The  hinder  part  of  a  beast.    (Cotgrave.) 
(2)  That  part  of  a  gown,  robe,  or  the  like, 
which  trails  behind  the  wearer. 

"  Train*  are,  it  is  true,  more  worn  than  they  used  to 
be,  but  are  by  no  means  the  necessary  »clj  unct  of  an 
evening  toilette."— D.iily  Telegraph.  Jan.  14,  1886. 

*(3)  The  tail  of  a  comet,  meteor,  or  the  like. 

"  Stars  with  traint  of  fire." 

Shakesp. :  Samlet,  L  1. 

*(4)  The  tail  of  a  bird. 

"  The  train  steers  their  flight,  and  turns  their  bodies 
like  the  rudder  of  a  ship. '—  Itay :  OH  the  Creation. 

*(5)  The  rear  part  of  an  army. 

"  Followed  couertly  the  hynder  trnyneot  the  Scottes, 
who  had  horses  so  charged  with  baggage,  y'  they 
mijlit  scant  go  any  gret  pace."— Beriien :  Froiuart; 
Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  Ixxvi. 

(6)  A  peculiar  kind  of  sleigh  used  in  Canada 
for  the  transportation  of  merchandise,  wood, 
&c.  (Fr.  traineau.) 

11.  A  trap  for  an  aniniaL    tProv  ) 

"The  practice  begins  of  crafty  men  11  on  the  simple 
and  good;  these  easily  follow  and  are  caught,  while 
the  others  lay  train  and  pursue  a  game."— Temple. 

12.  Something  tied   to  a  lure  to  entice  a 
hawk.    (Prov.) 

13.  A  continuous  line  or  series  of  carriages 
on  a  railway  coupl«-d  together  with  the  engine. 

"  Brakes  are  furnished  capable  of  bringing  the  train 
to  a  standstill  in  a  distance  of  sixteen  yards."— Daily 
Telegriiplt,  Sept  2,  188T. 

14.  A  line  of  combustible  material  to  lead 
fire  to  a  charge  or  mine. 

"Shall  he  who  gives  fire  to  the  train  pretend  to 
wash  his  hands  of  the  hurt  tha-'.o  done  by  the  playing 
Ot  the  mine? "— L'Kitrange :  fablet. 


*  15.  (See  extract.) 

"The  train  or  counter-tide  which  frequently  ruas 
there  with  (fieat  rapidity."— C.<u^m«/i  /  ...  *  «•- 
marla  Helative  to  the  Witham  i  the  Weiiu,.d  USooL 
p.  :i5. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mack. :  A  set  of  wheels,  or  wheels  and 
pinions    in  series,  through  which   motion  is 
transmitted  in  regular  consecution  :    as,  the 
train  of  a  watch  ;  the  wheels  intervening  be- 
tween the  barrel  and  the  escapement. 

2.  Metidl.  :  Two  or  more  pairs  of  connected 
rolls  in   a   rolling-mill  and  worked   as  one 
system. 

3.  Ordnance: 

(1)  A  certain  number  of  field  or  siege  pieces, 
organized    and    equipped  for  a  given  duty. 

[SlEGE-TRAIN.] 

(2)  The  trail  of  a  gun-carriage. 

train-band,  trained-band,  s.  A  band 

or  company  of  a  force  partaking  of  the  nature 
both  of  militia  and  volunteers,  instituted  by 
Jaint-s  I.  and  dissolved  by  Charles  11.  The 
term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  London 
militia,  from  which  the  3rd  regiment  of  the 
line  originated.  [BUFF  (2),  s.,  3.  (1).] 

"The  train-hands  were  under  arms  all  night"— 
Jfacaulny  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

train-bearer,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Ixing. :  One  who  holds  up  a  train  > 
one  who  holds  up  or  supports  the  long  state 
robes  of  a  lady  or  public  officer. 

2.  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  Hum- 
ming-bird of  the  genera  Lesbia  and  Cynanthua. 
The  tail  is  forked,  with  the  outer  feathers  ex- 
cessively elongate  ;  bill  veryshortand straight. 
Fou.'  species  have  been  described,  from  the 
highlands  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru. 

train-boy,  «.    A  newsboy  on  a  i  ail  road 
train.     ( V.  S.) 
train-mile,  ». 

Bail :  A  unit  of  work  in  railway  accounts, 
one  of  the  total  number  of  miles  run  by  all 
the  trains  of  a  system. 

train-road,  s.  A  construction  railway ; 
a  slight  railway  for  small  loads. 

train-tackle,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  purchase  by  which  a  gun-carriage 
is  secured  to  a  ring-bolt  in  the  deck,  to  pre- 
vent running  out  while  loading. 

train-way,  s.  A  hinged  platform  which 
forms  a  bridge  leading  from  a  wharf  to  the 
deck  of  a  ferry-boat. 

traln(2),  *  trainc,  s.  [O.  Dut.  traen— a  tear . . . 
train-oil;  Dut.  traan  =  a  tear  .  .  .  train-oil; 
cf.  Da».  &  Sw.  Iran  =  train- oil,  blubber; 
Ger.  thran  =  train-oil ;  tlirdne  —  a  tear,  a  drop 
exuding  from  a  vine  when  cut ;  Low  Ger. 
traan  =  train-oil ;  trane  =  a  tear.  Train-oil 
is  thus  oil  forced  out  by  boiling.]  The  same 
as  TRAIN-OIL  (q.v.). 

train-oil,  *  traine  oile,  *  tranc  oil, 
*  trayn-oil,  *.  Oil  procured  from  the  blub- 
ber or  fat  of  whales. 

"A  kind  of  cloth  which  they  weaue,  and  sell  to  th» 
merchants  of  Norwaie.  togither  with  their  t, utter. 
fish,  either  salt-  ,1  or  dried,  and  their  tminc-oilt.'— 
Solinshed  :  Detcript.  Brit.,  cb,  z. 

train' -  a  ble,  *  trayn-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
train,  v. ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  trained  or 
educated. 

*  traine,  v.  &  s.    [TRAIN.] 

trained,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [TRAIN,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Educated,  taught;  formed  by  training { 
experienced  by  practice  or  exercise. 

*  2.  Having  a  train. 

"  He  swooping  went 
In  his  train'd  gowu  about  the  stage." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Horace  i  A  rt  <tf  Poetry. 

*  trained-band,  «.    A  train-band  (q.v.X 

"  So  artfully  managed  the  trained-bands,  that  they 
took  part  with  the  rebels,  and  quitting  the  duke, 
joined  Wy*t."— State  TriaU:  1  Mary  (an.  16M);  «r  T. 
Wyat. 

*  train  -el,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  trail-net,  a  drag- 
net. 

train'-er,  «.    [Eng.  train,  v. ;  •«•.] 

1.  One  who  trains  up ;  an  instructor; 
specif.,  one  who  trains  or  prepares  men, 
horses,  &c.,  for  the  performance  of  feats  re- 
quiring physical  qualities,  as  an  oarsman  for  a 


£ite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t» 
car.  trdra,  wol£  work,  wad,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  njiite,  cur,  rale,  fall;  try.  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 
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boat-race,  a  horse  for  racing,  a  pugilist  for  * 
prize-fight,  a  greyhound  for  coursing,  &c. 

"If  the  horses  had  the  least  fear  of  their  trainer  a 
•tampede  would  in  all  probability  result"— Field, 

Aug.  27,  13S7. 

2.  A  wire  or  wooden  frame  to  which  flowers 
«r  shrubs  are  fastened. 

3.  A  militia-man  when  called  out  for  train- 
ing or  exercise. 

train' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [TRAIN,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  AsaJj. :  Educating,  teaching,  or  forming 
by  practice  or  exercise. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  training  or  edu- 
cating ;  education. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  preparing  for  some 
unusual  feat  requiring  physical  qualities  by 
increasing  the  powers   of  endurance.     The 
main  requisite  in  athletic  training  is  to  get 
rid   of  all  superfluous  flesh,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  body.    This 
is  chiefly  effected  by  perspiration  induced  by 
violent  exercise  and  warm  clothing,  or  some- 
times by  the  use  of  the  Turkish  liath.     The 
length   of   time  during  which    the    training 
must  be  continued  depends  of  course  greatly 
•on  the  condition  of  the  person  undergoing 
the  process. 

3.  This  state  of  being  in  a  fit  condition  for 
undertaking  some  feat  requiring  physical  exer- 
tion. 

4.  The  drilling  or  exercising  of  troops  :  as, 
The  militia  were  called  out  fo.  their  annual 
training. 

II.  Hort. :  The  operation  or  art  of  forming 
joiing  trees  to  a  wall  or  espalier,  or  of  causing 
them  to  grow  in  a  shape  suitable  to  that  end. 

training-bit,  *. 

tlnnrye :  A  wooden  gag-bit  used  when  train- 
ing vicious  hi  <!:)«•». 

training  -  college,    *.     The  same  as 

HOKMAL-SCHOOL  (q.V.). 

training-day,  s.  The  day  on  which  the 
militia  are  called  out  to  be  reviewed.  (Amer.) 

training-halter,  «. 

Manege :  A  halter  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  riding-bridle,  with  the  exception  of  having 
•hurt  instead  of  long  cheeks,  which  are  pro- 
Tided  with  rings  into  which  bit-straps  may  be 
Inickled. 

training-level,  ». 

Onln. :  An  instrument  for  levelling  or  train- 
Ing  guns. 

training-pendulum,  *. 

Or'ln. :  An  instrument  having  a  pendulum 
•n/1  a  level  member,  with  a  glass  and  bubble, 
vs'td  in  training  guns  to  any  required  eleva- 
tion. 

training  school,  «. 

1.  A  school  for  practical  instruction  in  any 
•rt.     (17. 8.) 

2.  A  school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers; 
*  normal  school.    In  England  termed  a  training 
<olltgt. 

training-  snip,  «.  A  ship  provided  with 
In-tin.  t»r>,  officers,  &c.,  to  train  lads  for  the 
*ea.  The  tir.-t  training  ship  was  placed  on 
the  Thames,  at  London,  England,  i  a  178T>,  Ly 
the  Marine  Society  which  Jonas  Han  way  had 
fun  mled  30  years  It-fore.  The  first  in  the  United 
£talca  was  the  St  Mary's,  established  by  the 
New  York  Nautical  School  to  train  boys  for  the 
merchant  service.  This  school  was  founded 
about  '&)  years  ago,  and  turns  out  about  thirty 
•well-educated  young  tteamen  each  year.  A  ship 
Tor  training  homeless  boys  for  the  navy  and  the- 
1  tneT'  untile  marine  wa»Htationed  on  the  Thames 
in  I  KM.  These  two  examples  have  been  f»l- 
l.m.'il  <•!«(•  u  here,  and  much  benefit  has  resulted. 
Training  ships  also  exist  in  connection  with 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  students  in  naval  duty  and  discipline. 

training-stable,  *.  An  establishment 
•where  horses  are  trained  for  racing. 

training-wall,  ».  A  wall  built  up  to 
determine  the  flow  of  water  in  a  river  or  har- 
bour. 

t  train' -1st,  ».    [Eng.  train  (1),  s. ;  -itt.]    One 
who  travels  by  train. 

•  train'-?,  a.   [Eng.  train  (2),  8. ;  -y.]  Belong- 
ing or  pertaining  to  train-oil. 


traipse,  v.i.  [TRAPES.]  To  walk  like  a  slut 
or  slattern  ;  to  walk  carelessly. 

"  Lo.  next  two  slip-shixl  muses  traipte  along, 
Iu  luiiy  madness,  meditating  soug.' 

I'up,-  :  Uunciad,  in.  141. 

*  traiS,  *.  pi.  [Vr.  traits.]  [TRACE  (2),  s.]  Traces. 

*  traise,  *  trashe,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  traissant,  pr. 
par.  of  trair  —  to  betray.]    To  betray. 

"  Hachog,  the  Scottes  kj-ug,  that  wild,  thorgb  traitourie, 

Uaf  trailed  Edward  the  k>  UL:.  that  iu  the  north  was 

rile."  Robert  de  Urun.u,  p.  6L 

trait  (or  as  tra),  *.  [Fr.  =  a  draught,  line, 
streak,  or  stroke,  from  trait  (O.  Fr.'fraicQ, 
pa.  par.  of  traire ;  Lat.  traho  =  to  draw.] 
[TRACE  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  stroke,  a  touch. 

"By  this  single  trait  Homer  marks  an  essential 
difference  between  the  Iliad  and  Odyasey."— Broome: 
Kottl  i/n  the  Odytsey. 

2.  A  distinguishing  or  peculiar  feature ;  a 
peculiarity. 

*  trait'-eur  (e  long),  *.    [Fr.]    The  keeper  of 
an  eating-house  ;  a  restaurateur. 

traitf-or,    *  trait -our,    *  trait -cure, 

*  trat  -  our,  *  tray  t  -  or,  *  t  ray  t  -  our, 

*  trayt-oure,  *  trait-ur,  s.  &  a.    [O.  Tit. 
traitor,  traiteur,  from  Lat.  traditorem,  accus. 
of  traditor  •=  one  who  betrays  ;  traditus,  pa. 
par.  of  trado  =  to  hand  over,  to  betray  :  tra  us 
=  over,  and  do  =  to  give;  Fr.  traitre;   Sp. 
traidor;  Port,  traditor;  Ital.  traditore.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  violates  his  allegiance  and  be- 
trays   his  country ;    one    who    is    guilty    of 
treason  ;  one  who,  in  breach  of  trust,  delivers 
his  country  to  its  enemy,  or  any  fort  or  place 
entrusted  to  his  defence,  or  who  surrenders 
an  army  or  body  of  troops  to  the  enemy,  un- 
less when  vanquished  ;  one  who  takes  up  arms 
and  levies  war  against  his  country ;  one  who 
aids  an  enemy  in  conquering  his  country. 
[TREASON.] 

"  Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounced  a  traitor. 
And  all  his  laud,  aud  goods  be  confiscate." 

Shaketp. :  3  Benry  IV. ,  iv.  6. 

2.  One  who  betrays  his  trust ;  one  who  is 
guilty  of  perfidy  or  treachery. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Traitorous,  treacherous. 

"False  traitour  squire,  false  squire  of  falsest  knight.' 
Spenter  :  F.  (I..  IV.  i.  SZ 

*  traitor-friend,   s.     One   who,    while 
pretending  to  be  a  friend,  is  really  an  enemy 
and  a  traitor. 

"  Far  the  blackest  there,  the  traitor-friend." 

Dryden:  Palarnon  i  Arcite,  ii.  M7. 

t  traitor-hearted,  a.  Having  the  heart 
of  a  traitor  ;  false-hearted.  (Tennyson :  Alorte 
d'Artliure.) 

*  traitf-dr,  v.t.     [TRAITOR,  ».]     To  act  the 

traitor  towards ;  to  betray. 

"  Traitored  by  a  sight 
Mostwoful."      Drummond:  Dilpraiu  of  Beauty. 

'  trait  -6r-ess,  *  trat-our-esse,  s.  [Eng. 
traitor;  -ess.]  A  female  traitor;  a  traitress. 

"  That  false  tratoureue  nntraw." 

Komauut  of  the  Kate. 

*  trait  -  or  -  le,  *trayt-er-ie,  s.    [Eng. 

traitor,  s.  ;  -y.J    Treachery,  treason. 

"  Their  confessions  iu  the  eare,  of  all  trayterie  the 
fouuUyue."— Dale:  Image,  pt.  li. 

t  trait' -or -Ism,  «.  [Eng.  traitor ;  -ism.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  traitorous  ;  treachery, 
treason. 

"  The  same  cause  of  treachery  and  traitorlrm  to  the 
interests  of  universal  humanity."— B .  A'icotl:  Great 
Motemtnti,  p.  2C8. 

•trait- or -1^,  *  trayt-er-ly,  o.     [Eng. 

traitor;  -ly.]    Treacherous,  traitorous. 

"But  what  talk  we  of  these  traitorly  rascals?"— 
Bhaketp. :  Wintert  Tale,  It.  a. 

trait'-or-oiis,  *  tray  t  er  ous,  a.  [Eng. 
traitor,  s. ;  -ous.] 

1.  Acting  the  traitor ;  guilty  of  treason ; 
treacherous,  perfidious. 

"The  revrnges  we  are  bound  to  take  upon  your 
traitoroHi  father."— Sh-tketp. :  Lear,  111.  1. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  consisting  in  trea- 
son ;  implying  treason  ;  treasonable. 

"  What  means  that  trailarmu  combination  T* 

Vryden:  The  Medal,  ZOS 

trait  or  ous  ly",  *  trayt-er-ous-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  traitomui ;  -ly.]  In  a  traitorous  or 
treacherous  manner  ;  like  a  traitor ;  in  vio- 
lation of  allegiance  and  trust ;  treacherously, 
perfidiously. 

"Harmless  Richard  was  innnlrml  traitormuty." 
Sliaknii. :  2  Henry  ri ,  if.  4. 


*  trait  -or  ous  -ness,  *.     [Eng.  traitorom: 
•ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  traitor- 
ous or  treacherous  ;  treachery,  pertidy. 

trait'  -ress,  s.  [Eng.  traitor  ;  -ess.]  A  woman 
who  betrays  her  couutry  or  her  trust  ;  a  female 
traitor. 

"  Traitreu,  restore  my  beauty  and  my  charms.  " 
Dryden:  Aurcngtebe,  V.  !• 

H  Formerly  used  adjectively  with  feminine 
nouns.    [TRAITOR,  B.] 

"  By  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife." 

J'n/'e:  Homer;  Odystey  ir.  lit. 

*  tra-ject',  v.t.     [Lat.  trajectus,   pa.    par.   at 
trajicio  —  to  throw  over  or  across:   trans  = 
across,  and  jacio  =  to  throw.]    To  throw  01 
cast  over  or  through. 

"  Trajected  through  a  glass  prism."—  Boyle  :  Wort*, 
i.  691. 

•traj'-Sct,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  trajectus  = 
a  passage  across,  from  trajectus,  pa.  par.  of 
trajicio.]  [TRAJECT,  v.] 

1.  A  ferry  ;  a  passage  or  place  for  crossing 
water  iu  a  boat. 

"  Bring  them.  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed 
Unto  the  traject,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice." 

Sli'iketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill.  4. 

2.  A  trajectory. 

"  The  traject  of  comets."—  Itaac  Taylor.    (  Webtttr.) 

3.  The  act  of  throwing  across  ;  transport** 
tion,  transmission,  tiansierence. 

*  tra-jec'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  trajectio,  from  tra- 
jectus,  pa.  par.  of  trajicio  =  to  throw  over  or 
across.)     [TRAJECT,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  trajeeting  ;  a  casting  or  dart- 
ing through  or  across. 

"  The  colours  generated  by  the  traJecHon  of  Ugbk 
through  drops  of  water."—  boyle:  Works,  1.  68*. 

2.  Transposition. 

"  For  there  seems  to  be  such  a  trajtction  in  tiki 
words."—  Barrow  :  Sermont,  vol.  iiL,  ser.  39. 

tra-jec'-tor-jr,  s.  [Fr.  trajectoire  =  casting; 
thrusting,  throwing,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  tra- 
jectorius  =  pertaining  to  projection,  from  tra» 
jectus,  pa.  par.  of  trcy'icio  =  to  throw  across.] 
[TRAJECT,  v.] 

1.  Dynamics:  The  path  described  by  a  body, 
such  as  a  planet,  comet,  projectile,  &c.,  under 
the  action  of  given  forces. 

"They  were  not  likely  to  he  low  in  comparison  with 
the  trajectoriet  of  English  six.  ting  rifles."—  r'Md, 
Feb.  13.  1686. 

2.  Ceom.  :  A  curve  or  surface  which  cut* 
all  the  curves  or  surfaces  of  a  given  system 
at  a  constant  angle. 

*  tra  jet,  «.    [TRAJECT,  *.]    Passage  over  at 
across. 

*  tra-jet-our,  ».    [TRAGETOUR.] 

*  tra-jet-ry,  *.    [TRAGETRY.] 

*  tra-la'-tion,  *.    [Lat.  tralatio,  trunslatto, 
from    translatus,  pa.   par.   of   transfero  =  to 
transfer  (q.v.).]    A  change  in  the  use  of  a 
word,  or  the  use  of  a  word  in  a  less  proper 
but  more  significant  sense. 

"The  broad  tralatinn  of  his  rude  RhemlsU.*— 
Bishop  Hall  :  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  \>  to. 

*  tral-a-ti'-tion,  «.    [TRALATION.]   A  oUange, 
as  in  the  use  of  words  ;  a  metaphor. 

*  tr&l-a-tl'-tious,  a.     [Lat.  tralatitiv\  tra**- 

lutitius.]     [TRALATION.]     Metaphorical  ;   not 
literal. 

"  After  showing  as  accurately  as  possible  fie  priuiarr 
•iguilicatiou  of  a  word,  and  the  tniliititi.  >  <ouc  if  P 
has  a  tralatitioui  meaning  i  1  adduce  Hliff'aouflaBl** 
of  the  different  uses.'  —  Chrittie  :  £tienne  I  >olct.  \>.  -alt. 

*  tral-a-tl'-tious-iy,  adv.    (  Eng.  tntlaMinul 

•ly.]    Metaphorically  ;  not  in  a  litei  nl  sonft. 

"  Written  language  is  iratatltioutly  so  o  Vsd,  I  eei^MI 
It  Is  made  to  represent  tn  the  eye  the  n»mo 
which  an  pronounced.  —Holder  :  AV«™«>'          ' 


*  tra  lin'-e  ate,  v.i.     [Lat.   tran»-.-= 

and  linea  =  a  line.]     To  deviate   jiom   aijf 
direction. 

"  If  yon  rrol<n«af«  from  your  father's  1\  nJ, 
What  are  you  else  but  of  a  bastard  k'\  iir 

Dryden;  Wife  of  I  <B«r\  >H. 

*  tra-  1690',   ».<.     [Lat   traluceo  =  to   sWt» 
across  or  through.]   [TRANSLUCENT.]  TouhCna 
through, 

"The  tralufing  Hery  element" 
Syleetter:  liu  Hartal,  second  day,  first  week.  ML 

*  tra-lu'-cen-9^,  «.    [Eng.  tra!ucen(();  -ey.J 
Tlie  same  as  TRANSLUCENCY  (q.v.). 

"The  primnry  and  mo«t  gemmary  affiTtlou  It  ite 
train  em-y.  —firuttiie  :  Vulgar  Errourl,  bk.  li.,  oh.  L 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  --  shun;  -Jion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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tralucent— trample 


•  tra-lu'-cent,  o.  [Lat.  tralucens,  pr.  par.  of 
lni"/u«o=to  shine  through  or  across :  trans 
=  across,  through,  and  luceo  —  to  shine.] 
Transparent,  translucent. 

"  Look  thou,  too.  111  this  tralitcent  glass." 

liray.on  :  Ideal ;  To  Time. 

tram  (IX  *•  [Orig.  moaning,  a  beam  or  bit  of 
cut  wood,  hence,  a  shall  of  a  sledge  or  <art, 
the  sledge  itself;  Sw.  dial,  tromm,  tromm, 
trumm;  O.  Sw.  Irdm,  fri<m  =  a  piece  of  a 
large  tree  cut  up  into  logs ;  Low  Ger.  traam 
•=.  a  balk,  a  beam  ;  O.  Dut.  drom  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
dram,  <ram  =  a  bean..]  (See  extract  under 
TRAM-ROAD.) 

1.  The  shaft  of  a  cart  or  truck.    (Prov.) 

2.  A   four-wheeled    truck   for   carrying   a 
eorve,  hutch,  or  basket  on  a  pair  of  rails  in  a 
mine,  or  iu  carrying  the  coal  or  ore. 

3.  One  of  the  rails  of  a  tram-road. 

4.  A  tramway. 

6.  A  tram-car  or  tramway-car. 

"  In  size  the  can  are  hardly  its  largo  as  the  single- 
borscil  tntmt  cni'.-loycil  ou  some  of  the  less  important 
London  roads."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  2, 1887. 

^  Tho  ivord3  tram,  tramivat/,  tram-car,  tram- 
line, <tc.,  are  distinctively  British*  and  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  used  in,  America. 

tram  car,  s.  The  same  as  TRAMWAY-CAR 
(q.v.). 

tram-line,  s.    A  tramway. 

"  The  i  lacin;-  of  several  rows  of  chairs  for  the  audi- 
ence, thj  irnm-line  dividing  the  two."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Sept.  Z,  1SS7. 

tram-plate,  *.  A  flat  iron  plate,  used 
as  a  rail. 

tram-road,  s.  A  road  in  which  the  track 
for  the  wheels  is  made  of  timbers,  flat  stones, 
or  iron,  while  the  horse-track  between  is  left 
sul!irla:itly  rough  for  the  feet  of  the  horses ; 
•  tramway  (q.v.). 

"  About  A.D,  1SOO  a  Mr.  Benjamin  Out  mm  made 
certain  improvements  in  connection  with  railways 
for  common  vehicle;,  which  Five  rise  to  the  silly 
fiction  (ever  since  industriously  circulated)  that  tram- 
rond  is  short  for  (Jutram-road,  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  accent  aluue  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
Outram,  il  shortened  to  one  syllable,  mnst  become 
Ota  rather  than  ram  or  tram.'—  Skeat  :  £tyn.  Diet., 
«.».  Tram. 

tram-staft,  s. 

Milling  :  A  miller's  straight-edge. 

tram-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  used  on  the 
small  cars  employed  in  mining  and  excavat- 
ing operations,  and  which  run  on  what  in 
England  are  known  as  tramways. 

tram  (2),  *.  [Ital.  trama,  from  Lat  trama  = 
a  weft.] 

Silk:  A  thread  of  silk  formed  of  two  or 
more  singles  twisted  together  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  singles ;  used  for  the 
•hoot  or  weft  of  some  description  of  goods. 
Organzine  is  double-twisted  like  a  rope. 

tra  ma,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  weft] 

But. :  The  substance  which  separates  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  gills  in  an  Agaricus,  or  of 
two  contiguous  pores  in  Polyporus.  The  trama 
varies  so  greatly  in  character  in  different 
genera  as  to  afford  an  excellent  criterion  for 
their  distinction. 

tram'-ble,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining:  To  wash,  as  tin  ore,  with  a  shovel 
In  a  frame  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

tram'-  mel,  *  tram  -  el,  *  tram  -  ayle, 
*  tram  -  ell,  '  tram  m ell,  s.  [Fr.  tra- 
nuuZ,  trenail  =  a  net  for  partridges  ;  trameau 
—  a  drag-net,  from  Low  Lat.  tramacula,  trama- 
gula  =  a  trammel ;  cf.  Ital.  tramaglio  =  a 
drag-net,  a  trammel ;  Sp.  trasmallo ;  Port. 
trasmalho.  The  ultimate  origin  is  prob.  Lat 
tres  —  three,  and  macula  =  a  mesh.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  A  net  for  confining  or  binding  up  the 
hair. 

"  Her  golden  lockes  she  roundly  did  uptye 
In  breaded  tramelt."      Spentcr:  /'.  (j..  II.  li.  18. 

(2)  A  long  sweep-net  for  birds  or  for  fish. 
"The  song  of   the  .  .  .  maigres  causes  their  own 

presence  t-i  be  known,  and  enables  the  fishermen  to 
ca-  ture  them  in  their  trammel t.~— Field,  Sept.  S, 
UE7. 

(3)  A  shackle  to  put  on  a  horse's  leg  to  teach 
•him  to  pace. 

(4)  A  hook  hung  in  a  chimney  for  support- 
ing pots,  kettles,  &c. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  hinders  activity, 


freedom  of  motion,  or  progress ;  an  impedi- 
ment ;  a  shackle. 

"At  this  Godolphiu  rose,  said  something  about  the 
trammel*  d  office  nud  his  wish  to  be  released  from 
them."—  J/acaulaii :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

IL  Carpentry  .- 

1.  An  ellipsograph  consisting  of  a  cross 
with  two  grooves,  which  form  guides  for  two 
pins  on  a  beam  com- 
pass. The  pencil  on 
the  beam  is  directed 
in  a  prescribed  el- 
liptical path  as  the- 
pins  slide  in  the 
grooves.  Each  pin 
travels  in  its  own 
groove,  and  makes 

four  strokes  for  i-ach  revolution  of  the  pencil. 
This  double  reciprocation  has  occasioned  its 
adoption  in  machines  which  require  speedy 
motion. 


nis  near  me  are  acquainted 
1." — Airy:  Pop.  Astronomy, 


"  Many  mechanical  j: 
•vlth  a  carpenter's  trar> 
p.  101. 

2.  A  beam-compass  (q.v.). 
trammel-net,  $. 

1.  A  kind  of  net  for  sca-Cshery,  anchored 
and  buoyed,  the  back-rope  being  supported 
by  cork  ropes,  and  the  foot-rope  kept  close 
to  the  bottom  by  weights.     Called  also  a 
Tumbling-net 

2.  A  loose  net  of  small  meshes  between  two 
tighter  nets  of  large  meshes. 

trammel-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  having 
two  slots  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles 
and  forming  guides  for  two  sliding-blocks,  to 
which  a  pitman  is  connected.  The  rim  of  the 
wheel  is  not  an  essential  pait.  As  the  wheel 
rotates,  the  sliders  keep  in  their  own  grooves, 
crossing  each  other's  tracks,  and  the  pitman 
makes  two  up  and  two  down  strokes  for  each 
revolution  of  the  wheel.  It  is  used  for  opera- 
ting the  needle  of  a  sewing-machine,  or  for 
driving  a  saw  or  gang  of  saws. 

trammel,  v.t.    [TRAMMEL,  ».] 

*  1.  To  wrap  up,  to  envelope,  to  bind. 

"  The  flue  cloth  of  rains  and  velvet,  surely  bound 
and  trammei'd  with  conls  of  silk."— Strype :  i'ccla. 
item.  Rita.  VI.  Original*  (A.) 

*  2.  To  catch,  to  intercept. 

"  If  th'  Assassination 

Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease,  success." 

Shakeip. :  Macbeth,  L  1. 

3.  To  confine,  to  hamper,  to  shackle. 

*  4.    To  train  slavishly  ;  to  inure  to  con- 
formity or  obedience. 

"  Hackneyed  and  trammelled  In  the  ways  of  a 
court."— Pope. 

tram'-melled,  pa.  par.  &,  a.    [TRAMMEL,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Caught,  confined,  shackled, 
hindered, 

2.  Manege :  Having  blazes  or  white  marks 
on  the  fore  and  hind  foot  of  one  side,  as  if 
marked  by  trammels.   (Said  of  a  horse.) 

tra  mon  ta  na,  "s.  [Ital.l  [TRAMONTANE.-] 
A  common  name  given  to  the  north  wind  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Tho  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  peculiar  cold  and  blighting  wind,  very 
hurtful  in  the  Archipelago. 

*  tram'-on-tane,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  tramontain  •= 
northerly,  from  Ital.  tramontane,  from  Lat. 
transmontanits  =  across  or  beyond  the  moun- 
tains :  trans  =  across,  beyond,  a.ndmontamis  = 
pertaining  to  a  mountain ;  mons,  genit.  mantis 
=  a  mountain.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lying  or  being  beyond  the  mountains  : 
that  is,  the  Alps  (originally  applied  by  the 
Italians);  hence,  foreign,  barbarous.    After- 
wards applied  to  the  Italians  as  being  on  the 
other  side  of  t!5e  mountains  from  France, 
Germany,  &c.     [ULTRAMONTANE.] 

"  That  to  suppose  a  scene  where  she  presides, 
Is  tramontane,  and  stumbles  all  belief.1 

Cowper  :  Talk,  iv.  63S. 

2.  Coming  from  across  or  from  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains. 

"  That  side  of  the  chimb  which  faces  the  tramon- 
tane v'md."—Addison  :  On  Italy;  Milan. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  living  or  coming  from  beyond  the 
mountains;  a  stranger,  a  foreigner,  a  bar- 
barian. 

"  A  happiness  those  tramontane*  ne'er  tasted." 
Miutinyer :  Grand  Duke  of  Florence. 


2.  The  north  wind ;  the  tramontana  (q.v.). 

*  tra  niolin  tain,  a.  [Lat.  tra,  for  trans  =z 
across,  beyond,  and  Eng.  mountain.]  '1  he  same 
as  TRAMONTANE,  A.  (q.v.). 

"  The  Italians  account  all  tnimountain  doctors  but 
apotheciu les."— fuller :  W  or  Met ;  Hertfordshire. 

tramp,  s.    [TRAMP,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  tramping ;  an  excursion  on 
foot ;  a  walk  ;  a  journey  on  foot. 

"  A  tramp  of  some  twenty-eight  miles  to  Artsalg."— 
Blackie  :  Ivyt  of  Uiyhlanda  i  Islands,  p.  84. 

2.  A  distance  walked, 

3.  The  sound  made  by  the  feet  in  coming 
in  contact  with  the  ground  in  walking  or 
marching. 

"  Fresh  sod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone, 
Keturu  tlie  tramp  iu  varied  tone." 

Scott :  Kokeba,  vi.  Si 

4.  One  who  tramps  or  wanders  about  on 
foot ;   a  tramper ;   a  stroller ;  a  vagrant ;   a 
wandering  beggar  ;  a  workman  who  wandera 
about  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work. 

5.  An  iron  sole-piece    worn   beneath    tha 
shoe  to  protect  the  foot  and  the  shoe  from  in- 
jury when  digging. 

6.  A  tool  for  trimming  hedges 

tramp-pick,  s.  A  kind  of  lever  of  iron 
about  four  feet  long  and  one  inch  in  breadth 
and  thickness,  tapering  away  at  the  lower 
end,  and  having  a  small  degree  of  curvature 
there,  something  like  the  prong  of  a  dung- 
fork,  used  for  turning  up  very  hard  soils.  It 
is  fitted  with  a  foot-step-about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  lower  end,  on  which  tlie  workman 
presses  with  his  foot,  when  he  is  pushing 
into  the  ground. 

tramp,  *  tramp  en,  *  tramp-  yn,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Low  Ger.  &  Ger.  trampen,  trampeln  =  to> 
stamp  ;  Dan.  trampe  ;  Sw.  trampa  =  to  tread, 
to  trample  on  ;  corresponding  to  Low  Ger. 
trappen  =  to  tread  ;  Sw.  trctppen  =  to  tread, 
upon,  to  trample  ;  Sw.  trappa;  Ger.  trqipe  = 
a  flight  of  stairs  ;  Eng.  trip.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tread  under  foot ;  to  trample.    (Prov* 
£  Scotch.) 

2.  To  wander  over  ;  to  scour. 

"  The  couple  had  been  tramping  the  country.1*— 
Daily  Chronicle,  Nov.  15,  1887. 

3.  To  cleanse  or  scour  as  clothes,  by  tread- 
ing on  them  in  water.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  To  stamp,  to  walk. 

"  Where  the  snow  fell  there  It  lay.  and  the  citizen* 
tramped  ou  its  crisp  surface."— Daily  Telegraph,  Deo. 
29,  1885. 

2.  To  travel,  to  walk,  to  wander. 

"  Shouldering  her  basket  of  fish,  tramped  steadily 
away  towards  Fairport"— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xivii. 

tramp'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tramp,  v.  ;  -er.]  One- 
who  tramps;  a  tramp,  a  stroller,  a  scamp,  & 
vagrant  or  vagabond. 

"  Naethiug  else  to  do  than  to  siwak  wl'  ilka  idl» 
trampcr  that  comes  about  the  town."— iscott :  Heart 
Of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xivi. 

tram  -pie,  *  tram-pel,  *  tram  pel  yn, 

v.t.  &  i.  [A  frequent,  from  tramp,  v.  (q.v.)  j 
cf.  Dut.  trampelen;  Ger.  trampeln  =  to 
trample.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tread  under  foot ;  especially,  to  tread  on 
in  scorn,  contempt,  or  triumph.    (Matt.  vii.  6.) 

2.  To  tread  down ;  to  prostrate  by  treading  ; 
to  crush  with  the  feet. 

"  Far  from  the  cows'  and  goats'  insulting  crew, 
That  trample  down  the  flowers,  and  brush  the  dew."* 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Georgic  iv.  15. 

3.  To  treat  with  pride,  contempt,  or  insult  i 
to  crush. 

"  To  trample  under  foot  the  high  spirit  and  reputa- 
tion of  that  city."— P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  80S. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  stamp  rapidly  with  the  feet. 

"  So  at  last  whan  Beryu  a  littil  wakid  were 
He  trampelui  fast  with  his  fete,  and  al  to  tere  his  ei» 
And  his  visage  both,  right  a-  a  wodemau." 

C'haucer  (t):  Tale  of  Beryn. 

2.  To  tread  in  contempt,  scorn,  or  triumph. 

"Christ  after  his  resurrection  sitting  on  hl» 
sepulchre,  trampling  i,n  the  symbol  of  Death." — 
Reynolds:  A  Journey  to  Ftantleit  *  Holland, 

3.  To  walk  roughly  •  to  tramp. 
"Gathered    their  ananas   iu   the  Indian   gardens. 

trampling  through  them  without  any  discretion."— 
Buckluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  320. 

4.  To  act  insultingly  or  scornfully. 

iligious  enthusiasm  .  .  .  places  its  chief  glory 

Wartiurto 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    «,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  few* 
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trim   pie,  s.    [TRAMPLE,  r.] 

1.  The  sound  made  by  feet  coining  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground  in  walking  or  inarching ; 
•  tramp. 

"  Like  the  trample  of  feef 

Longfellow:  Hilt*  HtandM,  i. 

•  2.  Tlie  act  of  treading  under  foot  in  scorn 
or  insult. 

"  The  trnnolfniiil  ipurn  of  all  the  other  damned.'  — 
Milton  :  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

tram'-pler,  s.    [Eng.  trample),  v. ;  -er.]   One 
who  tramples. 

"  To  smite 

Th'  injurious  trampler  ui»n  Nature's  law, 
That  claims  forbearance  even  for  a  brute." 

Courier  :  Tcuk.  vi.  46S. 

tram  poos ,  tram-poos,  tram  pose,  r.i. 
[TRAMP,  v.]  To  tramp,  to  walk,  to  lounge,  to 
-  wander  about.  (Amer.) 

"  I  had  been  dowu  city  all  day  trampooting  every- 
where a'uiost  to  sell  some  ttock.'—Iluliburton:  The 
Clockmaker,  p.  387. 

tram'-way,  i.    [Eng.  (ram,  and  way.] 

\.  A  wooden  or  iron  way  adapted  for  trams, 
that  is,  coal-wagons ;  a  tram-road. 

2.  A  railway  laid  along  a  road  or  the  streets 
of  a  town  or  city,  on  which  care  for  passengers 
are  propelled  by  horses,  steam,  electricity  or 
other  mechanical  means.  [TRAM-BOAD.] 

"  Little,  if  anything,  was  (aid  as  to  the  suitability 

of  the  pier  for  the  purpose*  of  a  tramway." — Daily 

IWeprapA,  Sept.  X,  1867 

f  The  tramway  of  England  is  known  under 
the  title  of  stieet  railway  in  the  United  States, 
where  its  first  development  took  place.  The 
eat  liest  example  WHS  in  the  ttone  tramways  laid 
in  l&JO  in  the  Commercial  Ruad,  in  London, 
and  afterwards  in  ntherbtieets.  The  iron  track 
tramway  or  street  railway  began  with  the 
Fourth  Avenue  Railway  in  New  York  in  1831. 
In  1857  Philadelphia  and  Boston  established 
street  railways,  and  since  that  date  they  have 
rapidly  developed  until  they  are  now  possessed 
by  every  city  in  the  United  States,  the  Utal 
length  of  lines  being  over  12,000  miles.  Hi  rst-s 
were  long  used  on  these  roads,  but  ihry  have 
been  partly  superseded  by  cable  power,  and 
DOW  are  being  rapidly  set  aside  in  favor  of 
electric  traction,  while  the  railway  is  extending 
into  the  country  roads.  England  and  Europe 
were  blow  in  adopting  this  improvement,  and 
are  only  now  becoming  fully  aroused  to  its 
advantage  and  convenience.  Electric  trolley 
lines  seem  destined  to  a  great  future. 

tramway  car,  «.  A  car  or  carriage  for 
passengers  running  on  a  tramway,  a  tramcar. 

tramway-man,  *.  A  man  employed 
upon  a  tramway  (q.v.). 

"The  strike  of  tramway-men  at  Boston  (U.S.)  ha* 
ended,  MI  arrangement  having  lieeu  come  to  between 
the  men  and  their  employers."—.*  Jama' i  Uatetle, 
Jan.  11,  1887. 

•  tra-na'-tion,  «.     [Lat.  tmnatum,  sup.   of 
trdno  =  to  swim  across :  trans  =  across,  and 
no  =  to  swim.]    The  act  of  swimming  across 
or  over ;  transnatation. 

trance,  "  traunce,  'trauns,  «.  [Fr. 
traiue  =  extreme  fear,  dread  ...  a  trance  or 
iwoon,  from  O.  Fr.  transi  =  fallen  into  a  trance 
or  swoon,  astonished,  half  dead,  pa.  par.  of 
tranrir,  from  Lat.  trunteo  =  to  go  or  pasis 
over  :  trans  =  across,  and  eo  =  to  go;  Ital. 
trajnire  =  to  go  forth,  to  i*ss  over,  to  {all 
into  a  swoon,  to  die.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  A  passage  ;  especially  a  passage  inside  a 
boose.    (Scotch.) 

2.  An  ecstasy ;  a  state  in  which  the  soul 
seems  to  have  passed  out  of  the  body  into 
another  state  of  being,  or  to  l«  rapt  into 
visions  ;  a  state  of  insensibility  to  the  things 
Of  this  world. 

"Impatient  of  restraint,  the  active  mind  .  .  . 
Le*lm  fiuui  her  seat,  as  waken'il  from  a  trance." 
Churchill:  Jfigkt. 

8.  A  state  of  insensibility,  a  swoon. 
"  While  Hector  rose  recoTer'd  from  the  franc*. " 

Pop* :  ttomer  ;  Hind  xL  Ml 

*  4.  A  state  of  perplexity  or  confusion  ;  be- 
wilderment, surprise. 

"  Both  stood,  like  old  acquaintance  In  a  (ranee, 
Met  far  from  home.  wondrriiiK  at  other  «  chance." 
Kkaktip. :  i;at>»  -/  Lucrect,  1,5'A 
II.  Pathol.:  A  state  nf  apparent  death,  with 

ghastly   pallor,   and  almost  entire  future  of 
ic  circulation  and  respiration.     Persons  in 
tliis  state  have  Ix-en  actually  buried  alive,  at 
subsequent  exhumations  have  shown. 

•  tran90.  •  traunce,  v.t.    [TRANCE,  s.] 


1.  To  entrance  ;  to  put  into  or  as  into  a 
trance  ;  to  deprive  of  consciousness. 

"  Twice  then  the  trumpet  sounded, 
And  there  I  left  him  trunc'd."    Shaketp. :  Lear,  y.  1 

2.  To  affect  with  or  as  with  a  trance ;  to 
hold  or  bind,  as  by  a  spell ;  to  charm,  to  en- 
chant. 

"Where  oft  Devotion's  tranced  glow. 
Can  such  a  glimpse  of  Heaven  bestow." 

Scott :  Jfarmion,  vi.  4. 

*  tran9e,  *traunee(2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  transir 

=  to    go    over,    to    cross ;     Lat.    transeo.] 

[TRANCE,    ».] 

A.  Trans, :  To  tramp  ;  to  wander  over ;  to 
travel. 

"  Trdtice  the  world  over  you  shall  never  purse  so 
much  gold  as  wbeu  you  were  iu  England."— Beaumont 
*  Fletcher. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  stamp. 

"  The  ground  he  spui  neth  and  he  traunceth, 
His  large  homes  he  auauuceth. 
And  cast  heui  here  aud  there  aboute." 

Cower:  C.  A.,  iv. 

tranged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TRANCE  (1),  v.} 

* tranc'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tranced;  -ly.]  In 
an  absorbed  or  trance-like  manner ;  like  one 
in  a  trance. 

"  Then  stole  I  up  and  trancedly 
Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone." 

fenny  ion  :  Arabian  ffiyhtt. 

•tran'-ect,  *.  [See  def.]  A  word  only  oc- 
curring in  Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4, 
for  which  is  now  generally  read  traject  (q.  v.). 

tra-neen',  $.    [Irish.] 

Bot. :  Cijnosurus  cristatus,   called  also  Tra- 
neen-grass.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 
If  Not  worth  a  traneen :  Not  worth  a  rush. 
traneen  grass,  s.    [TRAKEEN.] 

*  tran   gram,  '  tran  gam,  '  tran  game, 
».    [A  word  of  no  etymology.]    An  odd,  in- 
tricate contrivance;  a  nick-nack,  a  puzzle,  a 
toy,  a  trinket. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  all  these  trangramt  and 
glmcraclts  T  "— A  rout  knot:  Bin.  John  Bull,  pt,  11.,  ch.  vi . 

trank,  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Glove-making :  An  oblong  piece  from  which 
the  shape  of  the  glove  is  cut  on  a  knife  iu  a 
press. 

trail -key,  *.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of  boat 
used  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

tran'-kum,  *.  [Shortened  from  trinlcum- 
tmnkum  (q.v.).]  An  ornament  of  dress,  a 
fallal,  u  trinket. 

"  The  shawl  must  be  had  for  Clara,  with  the  other 
trankumi  of  uiusliu  and  lace."  —  Scott :  St.  Ronau't 
Well,  cb.  xv  iii. 

*  tran -11*90',  v.t.     [Lat.  trans  =  across,  and 
Eng.  luce.]    To  transpose. 

"  The  same  letters  being  by  me  tossed  and  tran. 
laced  five  hundred  times.'  —Putteiiham  :  Eng.  Pocrie, 
bk.ll. 

tran'-nel,  *.  [TREENAIL.]  A  trenail,  or  tree- 
nail. 

"With  a  small  tran  net  of  iron,  or  a  lai.w.  nail 
ground  to  a  sharp  point,  they  mark  the  bi'ck."— 
Jloxon:  Mechanical  Kzercitet. 

tran  quil,  *  tran  -quill,  o.  [Fr.  tranquiUe, 
from  Lat.  tranqtiillus  =  calm,  still,  quiet ; 
from  trans  =  beyond,  hence,  surpassingly, 
and  the  base  of  quies  —  re.st ;  quietus  =  quiet ; 
8p.  tranqnUo ;  Ital.  tranquillo.]  Calm,  peace- 
ful, quiet,  undisturbed;  not  agitated,  physi- 
cally or  mentally. 

"  O  now,  for  ever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  ;  faiewell  content." 

Snakeip. :  Othello,  111.  S. 

tran-qun'-li-tfc     "tran-quil-li-tee,   *. 

[Fr.  tranifiiillUe,  from  Lnt.  trauijiiillitatem, 
acciis.  of  tranquillitHS,  from  tran>inillu*  = 
tranquil  (q.v.);  Sp.  tranquili>lad ;  Ital.  tnm- 
quillitii.]  Th«  quality  or  state  of  Ix-ing  tran- 
quil ;  calmness,,  peaceful nexs,  quiet ;  free- 
dom from  disturbance  or  agitation. 

"  The  re-establishment  of  Ulyum  In  full  peace  and 
tranquillity."- Pope :  Homer;  Odyury.  (Notes.) 

tran -quil  Ii  za  tion,    tran  quil  i  za 
tion,  ».     [Eng.  tranquillize)  -atioii.]    The  act 
of  tranquillizing ;  the  state  of  being  tran- 
quillized. 

trari  quil  lize,  *  tran-qull-ise,  tran- 
quil ize,  r.t.  &  i.  [Kng.  tranquil  ;  -icr.j 

A.  Tra.ru. :  To  make  tranquil,  calm,  orquiet; 
to  soothe  ;  to  all.ty  when  agitated  :  to  compose, 
to  calm,  to  make  peaceful. 

*  "  And  tender  Peace,  and  Jnys  wlthoot  •  name. 

That,  while  they  ravl.h.  tr,,nouilHlf  the  mind." 

Thornton .  Cattle  of  Indolence,  11.  19. 


B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  tranquil,  to  cool  down. 

"  I'll  try,  as  I  ride  iu  my  chariot,  to  tntnguUlue."— 
Kchardion  :  Clariua,  v.  79. 

tran  -quil-liz-er,  s.  [Eng.  traiiquilliz(e)  ; 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  tranquillizes. 

tran'  -quil-liz  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [TRAN- 
QUILLIZE.] 

tran'-quil-liz-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tranquil- 
Using;  -ly.]  In  a  tranquil  manner;  calmly, 
peacefully,  quietly. 

tran'-quil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tratufu.il  ;  -ly.}  In 
a  tranquil  or  undisturbed  manner  ;  calmly, 
peaceably,  quietly. 

tran'-qufl-ness,  *.  [Eng.  tranquil;  -ness.] 
The,  quality  or  state  of  being  tranquil,  calm, 
or  peaceful  ;  tranquillity,  quiet. 


-,  pref.  [Lat]  A  Latin  preposition, 
largely  used  in  composition  in  English  as  a 
prefix,  and  signifying  :  (1)  across,  beyond  :  as, 
Transalpine  =  across  or  beyond  the  Alps; 
(2)  through  :  as,  transfix  ;  (3)  change  :  as, 
transform,  transfigure.  Trans-  sometimes  be- 
comes tra-,  as  in  tradition,  traduce,  tramon- 
tane ;  and  tran.-,  as  in  tranquil,  transept, 
transpire. 

trans-act',  v.t.  &  i.  [Formed  from  the  noon 
transaction  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  ;  To  do,  to  perform,  to  carry 
through,  to  manage,  to  complete. 

"  A  country  fully  stocked  In  proportion  to  all  the 
business  it  had  to  trantacl."—  Smith  :  Wealth  of 
Xatiom,  bk.  L,  ch.  U. 

*  B.  /ntrans.  :  To  do  business  ;  to  conduct 
matters  ;  to  treat,  to  act,  to  negotiate,  to 
manage. 

"  They  had  appointed  six  persons  of  their  own  body 

to  trtinsnct  and  conclude  with  the  lords."—  Strypt: 
Ettlet.  Mem  Henry  nil.  (all.  1510). 

trans  -ac  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  transac- 
tionem,  accus.  of  transactio  —  a  completion, 
an  agreement,  from  troitsactiw,  pa.  par.  of 
transigo  •=.  to  drive  or  thrust  through,  to 
settle  a  matter,  to  complete  a  business  ;  trun*- 
=  across,  through,  and  ago  =  to  drive  ;  Sp. 
transoccton  ;  Ital.  transa^ioiie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  transacts  ;  the  doing, 
performing,    or   carrying    out  of   anything  ; 
management  of  any  business  or  affair  :  as,  To 
meet  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

2.  That  v/hich  is  transacted,  done,  or  per- 
formed ;  that  which  takes  place  ;  an  affair, 
an  action,  a  matter  of  business. 

"  Tills  I  was  sorry  for,  as  I  wanted  to  make  her  a 
present,  In  return  for  the  part  she  had  taken  In  sil 
our  transadioni.  private  as  well  as  public."—  Coot  .' 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  Iii.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  (PI.)  :  The  reports  or  published  volumes, 
containing  the  papers  or  abstracts  of  papers, 
speeches,  discussions,  &c.,  relating  to  sciences 
or  arts,  which  have  been  read  or  delivered  at 
the  meetings  of  learned  or  scientific  societies, 
and  which  have  been  considered   worthy  of 
being    published   at   the    expense   of  such 
societies  :  as,  The  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

II.  Civil  Law:  An  adjustment  of  a  dispute 
between  parties  by  mutual  agreement. 

trans  ac  tor,  s.  [Lat]  One  who  transacts: 
one  who  manages,  performs,  or  carries  oat 
any  business  or  matter. 

"  Ood  ...  Is  the  sovereign  director  and  trnniactor 
In  matters  that  so  come  to  pass."—  Derham:  CJtiuto- 
Theology,  p.  21. 

"  tran  sake,  v.t.  [See  def.]  A  corruption 
of  ransack  (q.v.). 

"They  tramatr  the  1m  tome  ...  to  seke  out  b*r* 
an  halle  peny."—  *r  T.  More:  Dialog  -ae,  p.  13. 


trans  -al'  -pine,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  tra 
from  trans-  =  acrosH,  beyond,  and  alpinui  = 
pertaining  to  the  Alps.] 

A,  At  adj.  :  Lying,  being,  or  situated  bo- 
yond  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  gene- 
rally used  with  regard  to  Rome  ;  being  on  th« 
further  side  of  the  Alps  from  Rome  ;  pertain- 
ing to  nations  living  lieyond  the  Alps. 
"  In  travellers  that  know  trantnlfrine  garbs  " 

Braum.  t  Flee.  :  Coxcomb,  L 

*  B.  At  subnt.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  • 
country  beyond  the  Alps. 

trans  an  -dine,  a.  [Pref.  trans-;  Eng. 
^nrf(«),  and  suff.  -int.]  Lying,  or  pertaining 
to  the  country  beyond  the  Andes. 

"  fHi-l  set  about  hl«  Trantandint  eiiilorationa,"— 
PaU  Mall  aaiettf,  Ai<ril  SO,  Isgt. 


l5oil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  t*»««,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -t ian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,    sion  =  zhiin.    -dona,  - tious,  -  sioua  =  shus.    - blc,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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transanimate— transcendently 


•  tran?  -an'-I-mate,  r.f.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  animate  (q.v.).]  To  animate  by  the  con- 
Teyance  of  a  soul  to  another  body. 

"  Not  ineti  ;  fur  what  «i«rk  of  humanity  ?  nor  dogs  : 
bat,  by  th«  strangest  fit  rt  tx>J/i>\uKrif  th.it  ever  was 
feigned  by  poeta.  very  incarnated.  tntNwiiumatol 
devils."—  /Mi  M  At-iir  Sermon  on  the  f(ftk  of  So- 


•tranf-an-i-ma'-tion,  s.  [TRANSANIMATE.] 
The  conveyance  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to 
another. 

"  I  forbear*  to  speak*  of  the  erroneous  opinions  of 
them  Jewish  ousters  concerning  that  Pythagoriau 
trantaximation  or  passage  of  the  soule  from  one  body 
to  another.  "-Bp.  Ball:  Pltaritaitmt  ChristiunUie. 

trans-at-lant'-Ic.  a.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
£ng.  Atlantic  (.q.v.).] 

1.  Lying  or  being  beyond  or  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  that  on  which  the 
speaker  or  writer  is. 

"  Those  Trantatlantic  treasures  sleep." 

Smtt  :  Kokeby,  i.  H. 

2.  Crossing  or  across  the  Atlantic  :  as,  a 
Transatlantic  cable. 

transatlantic  province,  s. 

Zool.  A  Geng.  :  One  of  the  provinces  esta- 
blished for  the  distribution  of  marine  niol- 
lusca.  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  divided  it  into 
two  divisions  :  the  Virginian,  from  Cape  Cod 
to  Cape  Hatteras  ;  and  the  Carolinian,  from 
Cape  HatteiBS  to  Florida.  The  southern 
division  comprises  the  genera  Conus,  Oliva, 
Fasciolaria,  Avicula,  and  Lutraria  ;  the 
northern  one,  Nassa,  Columbella,  Ranella, 
Scalaria,  Calyptrsea,  Bulla,  Area,  and  Solemya. 
Called  also  Pennsylvania  Province.  (English.) 

*  trans-  ca-len-9y,  s.     [Eng.  transcalent); 
-ct/.J    The  quality  or  state  of  being  transcalent. 

*  trans  ca  -lent,  a.    [Lat.  trans  =  through, 
and  calens,  genit.  calentis,  pr.  par.  of  ealeo  =  to 
grow  warm.]    Pervious  to  heat;  allowing  the 
passage  of  heat. 

tran  -SCend,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  transcendo  —  to 
climb  over,  to  surpass:  trans  •=  across,  and 
teando  =  to  climb,  whence  ascend,  descend,  &c.; 
O.  Fr.  transcender  ;  Sp.  transcender,  trasctnder; 
Ital.  transcendere.} 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  climb,  pass,  or  go  over. 

"  The  shore  let  her  trnruccntl.  the  promout  to  descry, 
AiiJ  view  about  the  point  tli'  uuuuiuber'd  fowl 
that  fly."  Drayton  :  Polu-Olbion,  s.  1. 

*  2.  To  rise  above  ;  to  surmount. 

"  Hake  disquisition  whether  the  unusual  lights  be 
meteorological  impressions  not  transcending  the 
upper  region,  or  whether  to  be  ranked  among  celestial 
bodies."—  Homl. 

3.  To  pass  over  ;  to  go  beyond. 

"And  bids  the  Christian  hoi«  sublime 
Trantcend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time.* 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  vi.  i. 

4.  To  surpass,  to  outgo,  to  excel,  to  exceed. 

"  With  wondering  eyes  our  martial  bands 

Behold  our  deeds  tranKtnding  our  commands." 

Fopt:  Earner;  Iliad  xii.  384. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  climb,  to  mount. 

"To  conclude,  because  things  do  not  easily  sink 
they  do  not  drown  at  all,  the  fallacy  Is  a  frequent 
addition  in  human  expressions,  which  often  give 
distinct  accounts  of  ptuxlmlty,  and  transcend  from 
one  unto  another."—  fir-own. 

2.  To  be  transcendent;  to  excel,  to  surpass. 
"The  consistence  of  grace  and  free-will.  In  this 
eense.  is  no  such  trantcendiny  mystery,  and  I  think 
there  is  uo  text  in  scripture  that  sounds  any  thing 
towards  miking  it  30."—  Hammond. 

T  For  the  difference  between  to  transcend 
and  to  excel,  see  EXCEL. 

tran  S3en-den9e,  tran-B9en'-den-cy, 

*.     [Lat.  transcendentut,  from  transcendent  — 
transcendent  (q.v.).] 
1.  Superior  excellence  ;  supereminence. 

"Nature  shews  me  the  gastliuesse  of  death  :  faith 
•hens  me  the  transcend  -net  of  heavenly  glory."—  On. 
BaH  :  Select  Thoutjhu.  f  83. 

*  2.  Exaggeration  ;  elevation  above  truth. 

"  It  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the  frailty  of  a 
man.  and  the  security  of  a  God  :  this  would  have  done 
better  in  poesy,  where  trannxnaenciet  are  more  al- 
lowed."— Bacon  :  Euays. 

tran-sjend'-ent,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  transcendant, 
from  Lat.  transcendens,  pr.  par.  of  transcendo 
=  to    transcend  (q.v.);    Sp.    &    ItaL  tran- 
tcendente.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Very  excellent  ;  superior  or 

supreme  in  excellence  ;  surpassing  all  others. 

"  But  the  glory  of  these  men,  eminent  as  they  were, 

n  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  trnn«-mdtnt  lustre  of 

one  immortal  name."  —  J/acaulay  :  ilitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 


2,  Metaphysics: 

(1)  A  term  applied  by  Duns  Scotus  and  the 
Schoolmen  to  any  concept  of  wider  significa- 
tion than  the  categories  of  Aristotle,  and  conse- 
quently containing  them  under  it     [CATE- 
GORY.) 

"  This  concept  (of  Being]  ...  is  a  trantcendent  con- 
cept, for  not  only  the  substantial  it,  but  also  the  acci- 
dental i>;  in  liKo  manner  it  is  more  general  than  the 
concepts  God  and  the  World,  for  bi-L.j  is  a  predicate 
of  both."—  Ueberweg:  Hist.  PhUot.  (Eug.  ed.),  i.  4S6. 

(2)  Applied  by  Kant  to  that  which  goes 
wholly  beyond  experience,  or  deals  with  or 
treats  of  matters  wholly  beyond  experience. 

"  But  another  road  leads  to  the  same  trantcendent 
questions— transcendent  because  they  treat  the  forms 
of  human  thought  not  merely  as  logically  antecedent 
to  the  products  of  exixrience,  but  bee. '.use  they  »>;ply 
these  forms  to  problems  where  experience  wants 
data."—  Wallace :  Kant.  p.  180. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   That  which  surpasses  or 
excels  ;  something  supremely  excellent. 

2.  Metaph. :    A   transcendent   concept ;   a 
transcendental  (q.v.). 

tran   39 en   dent    al,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  tran- 
scendent; -al.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Surpassing    all   others ;    transcendent ; 
supremely  excellent ;  supereminent. 

"  Though  the  deity  perceiveth  not  pleasure  nor  pain, 
as  we  do ;  yet  he  must  have  a  perfect  and  transcen- 
dental perception  of  these,  and  of  all  other  things."— 
Grew:  Cotmologia. 

2.  Abstrusely  speculative ;  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  everyday,  or  common  thought  and 
experience ;  heuce,  vague,  obscure,  fantastic, 
extravagant. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Math. :   Applied   to  a   quantity  which 
cannot  be  expressed  by  a  finite  number  of 
algebraic   terms— that   is,  by   the   ordinary 
operations  of  algebra — viz.,  addition,  subtrac- 
tion,    multiplication,     division,     raising     to 
powers  denoted  by  constant  exponents,  and 
extraction  of  roots  indicated  by  constant  in- 
dices.   Transcendental  quantities  are  of  three 
kinds,  logarithmic,  exponential,  and  trigono- 
metrical.   The  first  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
logarithms,  as :  log  •v/l-a;,  a  log  x,  &c. ;  the 
second  are   expressed  by  means  of  variable 
exponents,  as  :  a*,  eax,  baxcv,  &c. ;  the  third 
are  expressed  by  means  of  some  of  trigono- 
metrical functions,  as  :   sin  *,  tan  V  2— a?, 
ver-sin  (ax  —  b),  &c. 

2.  Metaphysics: 

(1)  A  term  used  by  the  Schoolmen  in  the 
same  sense  as  TRANSCENDENT,  A.  2.  (1)  (q.v.). 

"Being  is  transcendental  ...  As  Being  cannot  be 
included  under  any  genus,  but  transcends  them  all, 
so  the  properties  or  affections  of  Being  have  also  been 
called  trantcenilent."— Fleming  :  Vocabulary  of  Pliilot. 
(ed.  CaUerwood),  p.  504. 

X2)  Applied  by  Kant  to  that  which  deals 
with  or  constitutes  a  category  or  categories  of 
thought, 

"A  tranicendental  inquiry,  then,  is  an  Inquiry 
not  into  things  in  general,  or  any  particular  sort  of 
things,  but  into  the  conditions  in  the  mental  consti- 
tution which  make  us  know  or  estimate  things  in  the 
way  we  do."—  Wallace :  Kant,  pp.  159, 160. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

Metaphysics : 

1.  The  same  as  TRANSCENDENTALIST  (q.v.). 

2.  A  concept  transcending  the  Aristotelian 
categories.    [CATEGORY.] 

"The  three  properties  of  Being  commonly  enumer- 
ated are  unum,  vcrum.  and  bonuin.  To  these  some  add 
ali'juid  and  ret :  and  these,  with  cm,  make  the  six 
tranicendentals.  But  ret  and  aliquid  mean  only  the 
same  as  ens.  The  first  three  are  properly  called  Iran- 
tcentlentalt,  as  these  only  are  passions  or  affections  of 
being,  as  being."—  Fleming:  Vocabulary  of  Philot.  (ed. 
Calderwood),  p.  504. 

transcendental-anatomy,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  highest  department  of  anatomy; 
that  which,  after  details  have  been  ascer- 
tained, advances  to  the  consideration  of  the 
type  or  plan  of  structure,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  several  parts,  and  the  theoretical 
problems  thus  suggested. 

transcendental-curve,  .?. 

Math. :  A  curve  such  as  cannot  be  denned 
by  any  algebraic  equation,  or  of  which,  when 
it  is  expressed  by  an  equation,  one  of  the 
terms  is  a  variable  quantity. 

transcendental-equation,  «. 

Math. :  An  equation  expressing  a  relation 
between  transcendental  quantities.  [TRAN- 
SCENDENTAL, A.  II.  1.] 


transcendental-function,  *. 

Math. :  A  function  in  which  the  relation 
between  the  function  and  variable  is  expressed 
by  means  of  a  transcendental  equation. 

transcendental-line,  s.  A  line  whose 
equation  is  transcendental. 

transcendental-truths,  s.  pi. 

Philos.  :  A  term  proposed  by  Stewart  for 
what  the  Scotch  philosophers  call  "principles 
of  common  sense"— the  moral  law,  human 
liberty,  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  (Reid :  Works  (ed.  Hamil- 
ton), note  A,  §  5.) 

tran-89en-dcnt-'-al-ism,  s.  [Eng.  tran- 
scendental; -ism.} 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transcendental. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Philosophy: 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  the  Kantian  philo- 
sophy from  the  frequent  use  of  the  term  tran- 
scendental by  Kant,  who  gave  it  a  meaning 
quite  distinct  from  that  which  it  till  then 
bore.     The  Transcendentalism  of  Kant  in- 
quires into,  and  then  denies,  the  possibility 
of  Knowledge  respecting  what  lies   beyond 
the  range  of  experience.     Kant  distinguished 
knowledge  into  a  priori  (not  originating  iu 
experience)  and  a  posteriori  (derived  from  ex- 
perience), thus  giving  to  the  phrase  a  priori 
knowledge  a   nu-aning   different   from   that 
which  it  had  borne  in  philosophy  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle  ;  and  he  applied  the  epithet 
transcendental  to  the  knowledge  that  certain 
intuitions  (such  as  Time  and  Space)  and  con- 
ceptions, to  which  he  gave  the  Aristotelian 
name  of  Categories  [KANTIAN -PHILOSOPHY], 
were  independent  of  experience.     Necessity 
and  strict  universality  are  for  Kant  the  sure 
signs  of  non-empirical  cognition.     Transcen- 
dental  philosophy  is   a   philosophy  of  the 
merely  speculative  pure  reason  ;  for  all  moial 
praclice,  so  far  as  it  involves  motive,  refers  to 
feeling,  and  feeling  is  always  empirical. 

"  Kant's  philosophy  describes  itself  as  Transcen. 
dentallsm.  Th  word  causes  a  shudder,  and  suggests 
things  unutterable.  Not  less  terrible  ib  the  term  a 
priori.  But  in  either  case  a  little  care  carries  the  stu- 
dent safely  past  these  lions  in  the  way.  He  must  first  of 
all  dismiss  the  popular  associations  that  cling  to  tue 
words."—  Wallace:  Kant,  p.  159. 

(2)  Applied  also  to  the  philosophy  of  Schel- 
ling  and  Hegel,  who  assert  the  identity  of  the 
subject  and  object.     Their  transcendentalism 
claims  to  have  a  true  knowledge  of  all  things, 
material  and  immaterial,  human  and  divine, 
so  far  as  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  know- 
ing them.    [IDENTITY,  1J  3.] 

(3)  Often  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense  of  any 
philosophy  which  the  speaker  considers  vague 
and  illusory. 

2.  Theol. :  The  name  given  to  a  religious 
movement  in  New  England  iu  1839,  in  which 
Emerson  and  Chanuing  took  a  prominent  part. 
It  is  thus  described  iu  the  Memoirs  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller  Ossoli  (ii.  181,  182): 

"  TrantcendeHtaliim  was  an  assertion  of  the  In- 
alienable integrity  of  man;  of  the  immanence  of 
Divinity  in  instinct  ...  On  the  somewhat  stunted 
stock  of  Uuitariauisui,  whose  characteristic  dogma 
was  trust  iu  human  reason  as  correlative  to  Supreme 
Wisdom,  had  been  grafted  German  Idealism,  as  taught 
by  masters  of  most  various  schools— by  Kant  and 
Jacobi,  Fichte  and  Novalis,  Schelliug  and  Hegel, 
Schleirmacher  and  de  Wette  ;  by  Madame  de  Stnel, 
Cousin,  Coleridge,  and  Carlyle;  and  the  result  was  » 
vague  yet  exalting  conception  of  the  godlike  nature  of 
the  human  spirit.  Transcendentalism,  as  viewed  by 
its  disciples,  was  a  pilgrimage  from  the  idolatrous 
world  of  creeds  and  rituals  to  the  temple  of  th» 
Living  God  in  the  soul." 

tran -S9en- dent- al-ist,  s.  '[Eng.  tran- 
scendental ;  -ist.]  One  who  believes  iu  tran- 
scendentalism (q.v.). 

"  In  religion  the  typical  tranicendentalM  might  be 
a  sublimated  theist:  he  was  not,  in  any  accepted 
sense,  a  Christian.  He  believed  in  no  devil,  in  no 
hell,  iu  no  evil,  iu  no  dualism  of  any  kind,  in  no 
spiritual  authority,  in  no  Saviour,  in  no  Church.  He 
was  humanitarian  and  optimist.  His  faith  had  no 
backward  look;  its  essence  was  aspiration,  not  con- 
trition."— Hertog:  Relig.  Sncyclop.  (ed.  Schaff),  iii. 
2,382. 

tran-S9en-den-tal'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tran- 
scendental ;  -Uy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transcendental. 

tran-89en-dent'-al-l$f,  adv.  [Eng.  tran- 
scendental; -ly.]  In  a  transcendental  manner 
or  degree  ;  supereminently,  preeminently. 

"The  law  of  Christianity  is  eminently  and  tran- 
tcei'Uentalli/  called  the  word  of  truth."— »"  tt :  S*r- 

tran -S9en'- dent -1^,  adv.  {Eng.  tran- 
scendent; -ly.]  In  a  transcendant  manner  or 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit, 
or.  wore,  well;  work,  wb J,  son;  mute,  cub,  sure,  <initc,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian*    e».  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q,a  =  Jsw» 
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degree ;   supereminently ;  by  way  of  excel 

lence  ;  preeminently. 

"The  average  Englishman  is  a  highly  imaginative, 
delicately  aesthetic.  sul>tly  critical,  aud  trantcandently 
philosophic*!  being.'—  Daily  J'etegrajA.  Jan.  2,  1*66. 

•  tran -S9en- dent -ness,  s.  [Eng.  tran 
tcendent ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transcendent ;  superior  or  supreme  excellence. 

"If  I   cannot  obtatne  the  measure  of  your  t> 
tcendentneiM."— Montagu :  Appeals  to  Catar,  ch.  viii. 

wtran-S9end'-i-ble,  a.     [Eng.  transcend; 
•ible.]    Capable  of  being  climbed,  leaped,  or 
1  over. 


"  It  appears  that  Romulus  slew  his  brother  becaus 
he  attempted  to  leap  over  a  sacred  aud  inaccessibl 
place.  MM  to  render  it  triintcendiale  and  profaue."— 
Truntlation  of  Plutarch't  Moratl,  li.  S54. 

•  tran-89en'-8ion,  s.    [Lat.  tranicensus,  pa. 
par.  of  transcendo  •=  to  transcend  (q.  v.).]    The 
set  of  passing  ;  passage. 

"  An  echoing  valley,  many  a  field 
Pleasant,  and  wishfull.  did  his  passage  yield 
Their  safe  transcention." 

Chapman :  Homer;  Hymne  to  Hermet. 

•  trans'-co-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  trans  =  through, 
and  colo  =  to  strain.]    INLANDER.]    To  strain, 
to  cause  to  pass  through  a  sieve  or  colander. 

"  The  lungs  are,  unless  pervious  like  a  spunge,  unfit 
to  imbibe  aud  trarucolate  the  air."— Bartey :  On 
Contumptlon. 

•  trans  co  la -tion,  s.    [TRANSCOLATE.]   The 
act  of  transcolating  or  straining. 

trans-cdn  ti-nent'-aL  a.  [Pref.  trans-, 
and  Eng.  continental  (q.  v.).]  Passing  or  going 
across  a  continent. 

"  No  such  grant  as  one  hundred  million  acres  of 
fine  land  was  ever  made  by  the  promoters  even  of  a 
tranicontlnmtal  railway  within  the  confines  of  the 
United  State*."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  11,  1885. 

•  trans-cor'-por-ate,   v.i.     [Pref.    trans-, 
and  corporate  q.v.).]    To  pass  from  one  body 
to  another. 

"  The  Pythigorians  and  trantcorporatlnff  philo- 
sophers."— Browne :  Urne  Burial,  ch.  iv. 

•tran-scrlb'-bler,  s.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng  scribbler  (q.v.).]  One  who  transcribes 
hastily  or  carelessly;  hence,  a  mere  copier; 
a  plagiarist 

"Thirdly,  he  [Aristotle]  hai  suffered  vastly  from 
the  trtuucrtbWert,  us  all  authors  of  great  brevity 
necessarily  must"— Graf :  To  Or.  Wharton.  Dec.,  174e. 

tran  -  scribe',  v.t.  [Lat.  transcribe,  from 
trans  =  across,  over,  and  scribo  =  to  writs  ; 
Fr.  transcrire;  Sp.  transcriber.]  To  write 
over  again,  or  in  the  same  words  ;  to  copy. 


Eges  from  authors  who  had  preceded  Sim."— Macau- 
} :  Hiil.  Eng.,  ch.  xiz. 

\  For  the  difference  between  to  transcribe 
and  to  copy,  see  COPY. 

tran  scrib  er,  s.  [Eng.  transcribe);  -er.] 
One  who  transcribes  or  writes  from  a  copy  ; 
a  copier  ;  a  copyist 

"  The  addition  of  a  single  letter  (and  that  a  letter 
which  transcriber!  have  been  very  apt  to  omit)  to  the 
word  (bit  now  occurs  iu  the  Hebrew,  will  give  it  that 
plural  form  which  the  Seventy  have  expressed."— Bp. 
Border:  Hermans,  vol.  it,  aer.  20. 

tran'  script,  ?.  [Lat  transcriptum,  neut 
sing:  of  transcriptiis,  pa.  par.  of  transcribe  = 
to  transcribe  (q.v.)  ;  lt.il.  trascritto.] 

1.  A  writing  made  from  and  according  to 
an  original ;  a  writing  or  composition  con- 
sisting of  the  same  words  as  the  original ;  a 
copy  from  an  original. 

"  Episcopltu  replyed,  that  he  had  none  handsomely 
written  ;  if  the  synod  would  have  patience,  he  would 
eaiua  a  fair  trnnteript  to  lie  drawn  for  them."— Ualet  : 
Letter  from  Synod  of  Dart.  Dec.,  1618. 

*  2.  A  copy  of  any  kind  ;  an  imitation. 

"  Gaze  on  creation's  model  In  thy  breast 
Unveiled,  uor  wonder  :it  the  truntrri)*,  more  " 
rouny :  Might  Thought,  Ir. 

tran-scrfp'-tion,  ».  [Lat  transcriptlo,  from 
transcriptm,  pa.  par.  of  transcribe  =  to  tran- 
scribe (q.v.);  Fr.  transcription ;  Ital.  tran- 
terlzione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  transcribing  or  copying  from 
an  original. 

"  Exempt  from  the  avocations  of  clril  life,  incapable 
of  literiry  exertion*  from  the  want  of  book*  and 
opportunities  of  improvement,  they  devoted  the 
frequent  Intervals  of  religious  duty  to  the  truntrrlp. 
tlan  .,(  author*  whom  they  often  little  understood."— 
Knox  :  Bung.  No.  IK. 

2.  A  transcript,  a  copy. 

"  3y  their  trantcrlption  they  fell  into  the  hand*  of 
others/—  Walton  :  Life  of  Hooker. 


IL  Music :  The  arrangement  or  moditication 
of  a  composition  for  some  instrument  or  voice 
other  than  that  for  which  it  was  originally 
written. 

tran  scrip' -tion-aL  a.  [Eng.  transcription; 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  transcription. 

"(He|  flouts  at  transcriptional  probability."— A cad- 
emy,  April  4.  1884.  p.  254. 

*  tran-scrip-tive,  o.     [Eng.    transcript; 
•ive.]     Done   as   from  a  copy  ;   having  the 
character  of  a  transcript,  copy,  or  imitation. 

"Excellent  and  useful  authors,  yet  being  either 
tranncriptioe,  or  following  common   relations    tb  ' 
accounts  are  not  to  U  swallowed  at  large  or  ent__ 
taiued  withoutall circumspection."—  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errourt. 

*  tran-scrip'-tive-ly,   adv.     [Eng.   tran- 
scriptive ;  -ly.]    In  a  transcript! ve  manner ;  in 
manner  of  a  copy. 

"  Not  a  few  trantcriptiwl/t  subscribing  their  names 
to  other  men's  endeavours,  transcribe  all  they  have 
written."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

•trans-cur',  *  trans  -  curre,  v.i.  [Lat 
transcurro :  trans  =  across,  and  curro  =  to 
run.]  To  run  or  rove  to  and  fro. 

"By  fixing  the  mind  on  one  object,  it  doth  not 
spatiate  and  traiucurre.  '—Bacon  :  Xat.  Sat.,  $  720. 

*  trans-cur'-ren9e,  s.     [Lat.  transcurrens, 
pr.    par.   of  transcurro*=  to  transcur  (q.v.).] 
A  running  or  roving  hither  and  thither. 

*  trans  cur'-sion,  s.    [Lat  transcursio,  from 
tronsciirsus,     pa.     par.     of     transcurro  =  to 
transcur  (q.v.).]    A  rambling  or  roving;  a 
passage  beyond  certain  limits  ;  a  deviation. 

"  Which  cohesion  may  consist  in  ...  transcurtion 
of  secondary  substance  through  this  whole  sphere  of 
life  which  we  call  a  spirit."— Hare :  Immort.  of  the 
Soul,  bk.  L,  ch.  vi. 

*  trans- cur'- sive,  a,     [TRANSCUR.]    Ram- 
bling. 

"  Iu  this  truntcurrin  *vpoxtory."—lfathe :  Lenten 
Stuffe. 

*  trans  di'-a-lect,  v.t.     [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  dialect' (q.v.).']    To  translate  or  render 
from  one  dialect  into  another. 

"  But  now  the  fragments  of  these  poems,  left  us  by 
those  who  did  not  write  in  Doric,  are  iu  the  common 
dialect  It  is  plain  then  they  have  been  trans- 
dialected'—Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  U.,  §iii. 

*  trans- duc'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  transductus,  pa. 
par.  of  transduco  =  to  lead  across  or  over: 
trans  =  across,    over,    and    dwx>  •=  to    lead.] 
The  act  of  leading  or  carrying  over. 

*  transe,  s.    [TRANCE.] 

*  trans-earth',  v.t.    [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng 
earth  (q.v.).]    To  transplant. 

"  Fruits  of  hotter  countries  trantearthed  iu  colder 
climates  have  vigour  enough  iu  themselves  to  be 
fructuous  according  to  their  nature."— Feltham : 
Retolvet,  l». 

*  trans  ei-e  ment,    *  trans  el  e  men  - 
tate,  v.t.     [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng.  element.] 
To  change  or  transpose  the  elements  of ;  to 
transubstantiate. 

"  Theophylact  useth  the  same  word  ;  he  that  eateth 
roe,  liveth  by  me:  while  he  is  Iu  a  ccrt-mi  manner 
mingled  with  ute,  aud  is  tramalemeiitetl  or  changed 
into  me."— Jeremy  Taylor:  Rej.1  Pretence,  i  12. 

trans  -  el  e  mdn  ta  tlon,  .--.  [TRANS- 
ELEMENTATE.J  Tlie  change  of  tlie  elements  of 
one  body  into  those  of  another,  as  of  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  actual  body  of  Christ ; 
transubstantiation. 

"  The  name  of  trantetcmenta'Son,  which  Theophy- 
lact did  use.  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  signify  the 
propriety  of  this  mystery,  because  It  signifies  a 
change  even  of  the  first  elements  :  yet  that  word  Is 
harder,  ami  not  sufficiently  accommodate :  for  it  may 
signify  the  resolution  of  one  element  into  another,  or 
the  resolution  «f  a  mixed  body  into  the  elements.'  - 
Jeremy  Taylor :  Real  Pretence.  §  12. 

tran  sen -na,  s.  [Lat.  -a  net,  reticulated 
work.] 

Christ.  Antiij. :  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of 
carved  lattice -work  or  grating  of  marble, 
silver,  &c.,  used  to  shut  in  the  shrines  of 
martyrs,  allowing  the  sacred  coffer  to  be  seen, 
but  protecting  it  from  being  handled,  or  for 
similar  protective  purposes. 

tran'  sept,  *  tran  S9opt,  s.  [Lat.  tran, 
for  trans  =  across,  and  septum  =  an  enclosure, 
from  septus,  pa.  par.  of  sepio  —  to  enclose  ; 
Ktpes  =  a  hedge.] 

Arch. :  That  part  of  a  church  which  U 
placed  between  the  nave  and  the  choir,  ex- 
tending transversely  on  each  side,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  building  the  form  of  a  cross.  The 
transept  was  not  originally  symbolical,  but 


was  derived  from  the  transverse  hall  or  gallery 
in  the  ancient  basilicas,  at  the  upper  end  of  th* 
nave,  its  length  being 
equal  to  the  united 
breadth  of  the  nave 
and  aisles.  This  ac- 
cidental approxima- 
tion to  the  form  of  a 
cross  was  perceived 
by  later  architects, 
who  accordingly 
lengthened  the  tran- 
sept on  each  side 
so  as  to  make  the 
ground  plan  of  the 
church  completely 
cruciform. 

"The  pediment  of  the 
southern  transept  U  pin- 
nacled, not  inelegantly, 
with  a  flourished  cross." 
—  Warton:  Bitt.qfKid- 
dittgton,  p.  8. 

OROVND  PLAN   OF  ST.  FAT/1,% 

*  tran-Sex'-idn     (X         CATHEDRAL,  LOHDOH. 

as    ksh),    s.      [Pref.  *- S,0""' T«n«l't  ;B.  NorU 

trans-  ;  Eng.  sex,  and       gS??£  Dome.         '  * 

suff.   -ion.]     Change 

from  one  sex  to  another.    (See  extract  under 

transfeminate.) 

*  trans   fern  I  nate,   v.t.     [Lat.  trans  = 
across,   over,   and   femiiM  =  a  woman.]     To 
change,  from  a  male  to  a  female. 

"  It  much  impeacheth  the  iterated  transexion  of 
hares,  if  that  be  true  which  some  physicians  affirm, 
that  transmutation  of  sexes  was  only  so  iu  opinion, 
and  that  those  transft-'ininattd  pel-sous  were  really 
men  at  first. '—Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt. 

trans- fer',  v.t.  [Lat.  transfero  =  to  trans- 
port, to  carry  across  or  over  •  traits  =  across, 
over,  and  fero  —  to  bear,  to  carry  ;  Si>.  trans- 
ferir,  trasferir ;  Ital.  transferee,  trasferire ; 
Fr.  transferer.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  convey  from  one  place  or  person  to 
another;  to  transport  or  remove  to  another 
place  or  person  ;  to  pass  or  hand  over.   (Gene- 
rally with  to,  into,  or  unto,  rarely  with  on.) 

"  Or  here  to  combat,  from  their  city  far. 
Or  back  to  Ilion's  walls  transfer  the  war." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  x.  483. 

2.  To  make  over  the  possession,  right,  or 
control  of;  to  convey,  as  a  right  from  one 
person  to  another ;  to  sell,  to  give :  as,  To 
transfer  .land,  To  transfer  stocks. 

IL  Lithog. :  To  produce  a  facsimile  of  on  a 
prepared  stone  by  means  of  prepared  paper 
and  ink.  [TRANSFER,  s.,  II.  1.] 

"  In  Kuehu's  mode  of  making  pictures  by  transfer, 
the  different  cc  Jours  requisite  for  a  picture  are  printed 
on  sized  paper  and  successively  transferred  to  • 
Japanned  plate."— Knight :  Diet,  ilech.,  s.  v.  Transfer. 

trans' -fer,  s.    [TRANSFER,  «.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  removal  or  conveyance  of  a  thing 
from  one  person  or  place  to  another ;  trans- 
ference. 

"  He  would  not,  however,  part  with  it  till  he  had 
the  cloth  iu  his  possession,  and  as  there  could  lie  no 
trataftr  of  property,  if  with  equal  caution  1  had 
insisted  upon  the  same  condition.  1  oidered  the  cloth 
to  be  handed  dowu  to  him."— Cook:  firit  Voyiije, 

2.  The  act  of  conveying  right,  title,  or  pro- 
perty, whether  personal  or    real,   from   one 
person  to  another,  by  sale,  deed,  or  otherwise. 

"Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange.  Promissory  Notes,  are 
all  trantfert.  us  they  all  transfer  a  right  due  to  on* 
party  from  a  second  in  favour  of  a  third.  But  in  the 
money  market  and  Stock  Exchange,  the  term  has  a 
more  strictly  technical  meaning,  and  by  trant'er  Is 
understood  the  surrender  by  one  party  iu  favour  of 
another  of  the  right  to  dividends,  annuities,  Ac., 
derived  from  the  shares  of  public  com|ianies.  Govern- 
ment funds,  foreign  stocks,  aud  the  like.'-AUAtU; 
Counting-h-iute  Diet. 

3.  The  deed  or  document  by  which  right, 
title,  or  property  in  anything  is  conveyed 
from  one  person  to  another. 

4.  That  which  is  transferred. 

6.  A  scheme  of  conveyance  from  one  Iran* 
portation  line  to  another,  for  paoaeugcrg,  bag- 
gage, or  freight.  (U.S.) 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Lithog. :  An  impression  taken  on  paper, 
cloth,  &c.,  and  then  laid  upon  an  object  and 
caused  to  adhere  thereto  by  pressure.    In  en- 
graving, a  tracing  may  be  made  in  pencil  and 
transferred  to  the  ground  by  running  through 
the  plate-press. 

2.  Mil. :   A  soldier  transferred   from   one 
troop  or  company  to  another. 

If  Transfer  of  Land  Actt  : 

Law  :  Various  enactments  designed  to  regu- 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-Clan,  -tlan  -  sham,    -tion,    si  on  =  shun;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cions,  -tious,  -sic  us  =  bhus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  deL 
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transferabllity— transformation 


late  changes  in  the  ownership  of  land.  Various 
such  acts  have  beeu  passed  tunn  time  to  time 
by  the  U^i.-laluivs  of  the  several  states,  cadi 
state  having  its  own  system,  so  that  consider- 
able Uivrrsity  of  method  exists.  Efforts  to 
simplify  land  transfer  have  been  made,  with 
nu  iv  or  less  success,  the  most  radical  change 

•  from  old  methods  being  that  adopted  in  some 
of  the  Australian  colonies,  in  which  a  complete 
goveinment  registry  is  kept  of  all  transfers 
and  charges  against  land,  so  that  a  Bale  can  Lie 
consummated  without  the  labor  and  expense 
of  scare lijs  and  a  clear  title  be  obtained  in 
little  time  aiul  at  a  Miiall  cost.    In  England 
improved    methods    of    transfer    have    been 
adopted  to  some  extent. 

transfer  -  book,  «.  A  register  of  the 
transfers  of  property,  stock,  or  shares  from 
one  person  to  another. 

transfer- days,  .-•.  pi.  Days  fixed  by  the 
Bank  of  England  for  the  transfer,  free  of 
charge,  of  Cnisols  and  other  Government 
stocks.  The*;  days  are  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  before 
three  o'clock.  On  Saturday  transfers  may 
be  made,  but  a  transfer-fee  of  2s.  6d.  is  then 
charged. 

tranaf sr-paper,  s.  Prepared  paper  used 
by  lithographers,  or  for  copying  in  a  press. 

transfer-printing,  .--.  A  name  applied 
to  anastatic  printing  (q.v.),  and  similar  pro- 
cesses. 

trans-fer-a  bil-i-ty,  ».  [Eng.  transfer- 
able; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transferable. 

trans  fer  a  ble,  •  trans- fer  ra  ble, 
•  trans -fer- ri- ble,  a.  [Eng.  transfer; 
•able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  transferred  or  conveyed 
from  one  person  or  place  to  another. 

"  We  have  taken  uutlce  in  the  chapter  on  Judge- 
ment of  the  trantfernible  nature  of  assent,  and  huw 
It  posse*  from  the  premisses  to  the  conclusion."— 
Search :  Light  of  Xa'ure,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xviiL 

2.  Capable  of  being  legitimately  passed  or 
conveyed  into  the  possession  of  another,  and 
conveying  to  the  new  owner  all  its  claims, 
rights,  or  privileges :  as,  A  note,  bill  of  ex- 
change,  or  other    evidence    of   property,   is 
transferable  by  endorsement. 

trans  fer  ee ,  trans -fer-ree',  s.  [Eng. 
transfer ;  -te.\  The  person  to  whom  a  trans- 
fer is  made. 

trans  fer  en9e,    t  trans-fer'-renee,  s. 

[Eng.  transfer;  -ence.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  transferring  ;  the 
act  of  conveying  from  one  person  or  place  to 
another;  transfer. 

"By  the  were  trani/errence  of  the  concerns  of  Tou- 
quin.  along  with  those  of  Madagascar,  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Colonies  to  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Aflfcira."— Standard,  Jan.  18,  1886. 

2.  Scots  Law :  That  step  by  which  a  defend- 
ing action  is  transferred  from  a  person  de- 
ceased to  his  representatives. 

•trans-fer-d'g'-ra-phy,  *.  [Eng.  transfer; 
o  connect.,  and  Gr.'ypd<t><o(grapho)  =  to  write.] 
The  act  or  art  of  copying  inscriptions  from 
ancient  tombs,  tablets,  &c. 

trins-fer'-rer,  ».    [Eng.  transfer,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  transfers ;  one  who  executes  a 
transfer. 

2.  A  base-plate  for  an  air-pump  receiver, 
which  enables  the  exhausted  receiver  to  be 
removed  from  the  air-pump. 

•  trans-fer-ri-bll'-I-ty^  *.     [TRANSFER- 
ABU.!  TY.J 

•  trans-feV-rl-ble,  a,.    [TRANSFERABLE.] 

trans-fir" -ror,  «.    [Eng.  transfer;  suff.  -or.] 
[TRANSFER?  ER.] 
Law :  The  person  who  makes  a  transfer. 

•  trans-fig'-nr-ate,  *  trans  fig  u  rate, 
v.t,    [Formed  from  transfiguration  (q.v.).]   To 
transfigure. 

trans-fig  ur-a-tion,  trans-fig-u-ra'- 
tion,  *  trans  fig-ur-a  ci-on,  A."  [Fr. 
transfiguration,  from  Lat.  transflgurationem, 
accus.  of  transjigitratio  =  a  transfiguring,  from 
transfiffuratus,  pa.  par.  of  transflguro  —  to 
transfigure  (q.v.);  Sp.  transfiguration,  tras- 
flguracion;  ItaL  transflgurazione,  trasflgu.ro- 
zione.] 


*  1.  A  change  of  form. 

"  For  >ume  attribute  iuimortalitle  to  the  soule : 
others  devise  a  certuiu«  trantfiyuiiition  thereof."— P. 
BoUand:  Plinie.  bk.  vii.,  ch.  TV. 

2.  Specif.,  the  supernatural  change  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  our  Lonl  on  the  Mount. 
(Matt  xvii.  1-9  ;  Mark  ix.  2-9.) 

"  We  am  told  by  St.  Paul,  that,  in  the  future  state, 
our  vile  bodies  shall  be  transformed  into  the  Mike 
ness  of  his  glorious  body,  and  how  glorious  it  is  iu 
heaven,  we  may  guess  by  what  it  was  at  his  transflgu- 


3.  A  feast  held  by  certain  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church  on  August  6,  iu  commem- 
oration of  such  supernatural  change. 

trans  fig  -ure,  *  tran  fyg  ure,  v.t.  [Fr. 
traiisfigurer,  from  Lat.  transfigv.ro  —  to  change 
the  figure  of :  trans  —  across  (hence,  implying 
change),  and  figura  =  figure,  outward  appear- 
ance ;  Sp.  transfigurar,  trasflgurar ;  Ital. 
transflgnrare,  trasflgurare.] 

1.  To  transform  ;  to  change  the  outward 
appearance  of. 

"  Then  the  birds  again  trarufiffured, 
Re&fe uined  the  shape  of  mortals. 

Longfellow :  J/iawatfta,  xii. 

*  2.  To  give  an  elevated  or  glorified  appear- 
ance or  character  to  ;  to  elevate  and  glorify  ; 
to  idealize. 

trans-fix7,  v.t.  [Lat.  transfixus,  pa.  par.  of 
traiisfigo  —  to  thrust  through  :  trans  ;=  through, 
a.udjigo=  to  fix.] 

1.  To  pierce  through,  as  with  a  pointed 
weapon. 

"  Quite  through  transfixed  with  deadly  dart, 
And  iu  her  blood  yet  steeming  fresh  embayd." 
Spenser :  F.  <j.,  III.  xii  2L 

2.  To  impale. 

"  The  butcher  bird  tramflxes  its  prey  upon  the 
•piko  of  a  thorn,  whilst  it  picks  its  bones."— Palty  : 
flat.  Theology,  ch.  xii. 

trans  fix  -ion  (x  as  ksh),  s.    [TRANSFIX.] 

1.  The  act  of  transfixing  or  piercing  through. 

2.  The  state  of  being  transfixed. 

"  Six.-  several!  times  do  we  find  that  Christ  shed 
blood ;  iu  his  circumcision,  in  his  agonie,  in  his 
crowning,  iu  his  scourging,  in  his  affixion,  iu  his 
transfixion."— Bp.  Sail:  Sermon  on  Gal.  ii.  20. 

trans  flu'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  transfluens,  pr.  par. 
of  transfluo  =  to  flow  across  :  trans  —  across, 
and  fluo  =  to  flow.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Flowing  or  running  across 
or  through  :  as,  a  transfluent  stream. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  used  of  water  represented 
as  running  through  the  arches  of  a  bridge. 

*  trans-flux',  s.     [Lat.   transflnxus,  pa.  par. 
of  transfluo.]      [TRANSFLUENT.]      A   flowing 
through  or  beyond. 

*  trans -for-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  transforatus,  pa. 

par.  of  tmnsforo  =  to  bore  or  pierce  through  : 
trans  —  through,  and/oro  =  to  bore.]  To  bore 
through,  to  perforate. 

trans-form',  *  trans-forme,  *  trans- 
fourm,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  transformer,  from  Lat. 
transforms  —  to  change  the  form  of:  trans  — 
across  (hence,  implying  change),  and  for,na= 
form  ;  Sp.  transformer,  trasformar ;  Ital.  trans- 
formare,  trasfonnare.} 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  :  f 

1.  To  change  the  form  or  appearance  of ;  to 
change  in  shape  or  appearance  ;  to  metamor- 
phose. 

"  A  strange  nervous  convulsion  which  sometimes 
transformed  his  countenance,  during  a  few  moments, 
into  an  object  on  which  it  was  impossible  to  look 
without  terror."— Uacautay  :  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  To  change  into  another  substance  ;  to 
transmute  :  as,  To  transform  lead  into  gold. 

3.  To  change  ;  to  alter  to  something  else ; 
to  convert. 

"  But  ah  1  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transform*  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woo." 

Cowjter :  To  Mary. 

*  4.  To    change    in    nature,    disposition, 
character,  or  the  like. 

"  Be  ye  trantfurmtd  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind." 
—Roman*  xii.  2. 

*  5.  Amongst  the  mystics,  to  change,  as 
the    contemplative  soul   into  a  divine    sub- 
stance by  which  it  is  lost  or  swallowed  up  in 
the  divine  nature. 

IL  Math. :  To  change  the  form  of :  as, 

(1)  To  change  the  form  of  a  geometrical 

figure  or  solid  without  altering  its  area  or 

solidity. 


(2)  To  change  the  form    of  an  algebraic 
equation  without  destroying  the  equality  of 
its  members. 

(3)  To  change  the  form  of  a  fraction  without 
altering  its  value. 

*  B.   Intrans. :  To  be  changed  in  form  or 
appearance ;  to  be  metamorphosed. 

"  His  hair  traiitformi  to  down,  his  fingers  meet 
In  skinny  Minis,  aiid  sliape  his  oary  feet" 

Addiion.    (Toad.) 

trans   form    a  ble,   a.     [Eng.   transform; 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  transformed. 

trans  -  for  -  ma'  t  ion,  *  trans  -  for  -  ma 

ci  on,  s.  [Fr.  transformation,  from  Lat. 
transformatioiiem,  accus.  of  transformation 
from  transform/tins,  pa.  par.  of  transformo  =~ 
to  transform  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  transformation,  tras- 
formacion;  Ital.  transformation*,  trasjorma- 
zione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  changing  the  form  or  appear- 
ance of ;  the  act  or  operation  of  changing  the 
external  appearance  of. 

"  Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misusa, 
Such  beastly  shameless  transformation, 
By  those  Welchmeii  done,  as  may  not  be, 
Without  much  sliame,  retold  or  s|x>keu  of." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  i.  I. 

2.  The  state  of  being  changed  in  form  or 
appearance  ;   a  change  in   form,  appearance, 
nature,  disposition,  character,  or  the  like; 
metamorphosis. 

"  What  beast  couldst  thou  be,  that  were  not  subject 
to  a  beast?  And  what  a  beast  art  thou  already,  and 
aeest  not  tliy  loss  iu  transformation  l~Shake»p. :  Timon 
of  Athens,  iv  3. 

3.  The  change  of  one  metal  or  substances 
into  another  :  as,  the  transformation  of  lead 
into  gold  ;  transmutation. 

*  4.  A  conversion  from  sinfuluess  to  holy 
obedience. 

"  Thus  it  must  be  in  our  transformation  onwards  ; 
the  Spirit  of  God  doth  thus  alter  us  through  grace, 
whiles  we  are  yet,  for  essence,  the  same."— «/>.  Hall: 
The  Estate  of  a  Chriitian. 

*  5.  The  change  of  the  soul  into  a  divine 
substance,  as  amongst  the  mystics. 

*  6.  The  shape  or  appearance  to  which  one 
has  been  changed. 

"  My  transformation  hath  been  washed  and  cud- 
gelled."— Shaketp. :  Merry  Witet.  iv.  5. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Biol. :  The  series  of  changes  which  every 
germ  undergoes  in  reaching  tl»e  embryonic 
condition,  either  in  the  body  of  the  parent  or 
within  the  egg,  as  distinguished  from  those 
which  species  born  in  an  imperfectly  developed 
state  present  in  the  course  of  their  external 
life,  and  which  are  more  generally  known  as 
metamorphosis  (q.v.). 

2.  Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  those  chemi- 
cal changes  whereby  an  entirely  new  set  of 
compounds    is   produced,   as   when  sugar  is 
converted  by  the  aid  of  a  ferment  into  alco- 
hol and  carbonic  anhydride,  or  where  complex 
compounds  are  resolved  by  the  aid   of  de- 
structive distillation  into  simpler  substances, 
usually  called  transformation  products. 

3.  Math. :    The   operation   or    process   of 
changing  in  form  or  expression  :  as, 

(1)  The   change   of    a   given    geometrical 
figure  into  another  of  equal  area,  but  of  a 
different  number  of  sides,  or  of  a  given  solid 
into  another  of  equal  solidity,  but  having  a 
different  number  of  faces. 

(2)  The  operation  of  changing  the  form  of 
an  equation  without  destroying  the  equality 
of  its  members.     All  the  operations  performed 
upon  equations,  in  order  to  simplify  them  or 
to  solve  them,  are  transformations. 

(3)  The  operation  of  changing  the  form  of  a 
fraction  without  changing  its  value.      The 
operations  of  reducing  to  simplest  terms,  of 
changing  the  fractional  unit,  &c.,  are  trans- 
formations. 

4.  Pathol. :    The   morbid    change    of    one 
structure  into  another,   as   when   muscle   i* 
transformed  into  fat,  or  ossification  of  the 
heart  takes  place. 

5.  Physiol. :   The  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  blood  in  its  passage  from  the  arterial  to- 
the  venous  system.     This  change  is  of  three 
kinds :  (1)  contributing  to  the  growth  of  non 
vascular  tissue  ;  (2)  contributing  to  the  growth 
of  the  organized    substance   of   the   various 
organs;    and  (3)   the   separation    of   mucus, 
urine,  bile,  &c.,  from  the  blood. 

6.  Theatre :  A  transformation-scene  (q.v.). 
transformation  myth,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  myth  which  represents  a  human 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw» 


transformative  -  transient 
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being  as  changed  iuto  an  animal,  a  tree  or 

plant,  or  some  inanimate  being. 

"The  ethuogn?!ii<:  student  liuds  a  curious  interest 
In  tram/oni:  if. '-j-t -t.iy'.'n  like  Ovid's,  keepiu*  up  as 
they  do  vestige*  of  pLiludoiihy  of  archaic  type."— 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  led.  187s|.  ii.  220. 

transformation  of  energy,  s. 

Physics :  (See  extract). 

"  It  has  been  fouiid  by  experiment  that  when  one 
kind  of  energy  disaii;>snr*  or  is  extended,  energy  of 
•owe  other  kind  is  produced,  and  that,  under  i. roper 
conditions,  the  dis.ti>l>e<r.tnce  of  any  one  of  the  known 
kinds  of  energy  c.ui  be  made  to  give  rise  to  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  ai.y  ullirr  kind.  One  of  the  simplest 
Illustrations  tb*t  can  be  given  of  this  traiiiforni-ition 
9/ energy  is  aifjrded  by  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum. 
When  tn»  [.eadulnm  is  at  rest  in  its  lowest  position 
It  does  D'»t  possess  any  energy,  for  it  has  no  power  of 
•ettiiu  either  itself  or  other  bodies  in  motion  or  of 
producing  in  them  any  kind  of  change.  In  order  to 
Kt  the  pendulum  oscillating,  work  must  be  done  upon 
it.  and  it  thereafter  possesses  an  amount  of  energy 
eurresiHjudiug  to  the  work  that  lias  been  expended. 
When  it  has  reached  either  end  of  its  path,  the  peu- 
dulum  is  for  an  instant  at  rest,  but  it  possesses  energy 
by  virtue  of  its  position,  and  can  do  an  amount  of 
work  whilo  falling  to  its  lowest  position  which  is 
represented  by  the  product  of  its  weight  iuto  the 
vertical  height  through  which  its  centre  of  gravity 
descends.  When  at  the  middle  of  its  path  the  pen- 
dulum is  passing  through  its  position  of  equilibrium, 
and  has  no  power  of  doing  work  by  falling  lower  ;  but 
it  now  possesses  energy  l>y  virtue  of  the  velocity  which 
it  has  gained,  aud  this  energy  is  able  to  CHI  ry  it  up  on 
the  second  side  of  its  lowest  position  to  a  height  equal 
to  that  from  which  it  has  descended  on  the  first  side. 
By  the  time  it  reaches  this  po-itiuii  the  pendulum 
has  lost  all  Its  velocity,  but  it  has  regained  the  power 
of  falling:  this,  in  iu  turn,  is  lost  as  the  pendulum 
returns  again  to  its  lowest  position,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  regnius  its  previous  velocity.  Thus  during 
•very  quarter  of  an  oscillation,  the  energy  of  the  pen- 
dulum changes  from  potential  energy  of  position  into 
actual  energy  or  energy  of  motion,  or  rice  vtrta."— 
Oanot :  1'hytici  (ed.  Atkinson),  i  65. 

transformation  -  products,    *.  pi. 

(TRANSFORMATION,  II.  2.] 

transformation-scene,  ». 

1  heatre :  A  gorgeous  scene  at  the  end  of  the 
opening  of  a  pantomime,  in  which  the  princi- 
pal characters  were  formerly  supposed  to  be 
transformed  into  the  chief  characters  in  the 
harlequinade  which  immediately  follows.  The 
transformation -scene  still  forms  a  special 
feature  of  the  pantomime,  and  introduces 
the  characters  of  the  harlequinade,  but  there 
is  no  longer  any  change.  [RALLY.]  The  name 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  gradual  unfolding 
and  development  of  the  scene. 

" trana-for -ma-tlve,  o.  [Eng.  transform; 
•atice.]  Having  the  power  or  tendency  to 
transform. 

trans  form  Ism,  *.    [Pr.  transformisme.] 

Biol. :  The  hypothesis  that  all  existing 
•pecies  are  the  product  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  other  forms  of  living  beings  ;  and  that  the 
biological  phenomena  which  they  exhibit  are 
the  results  of  the  interaction,  through  past 
time,  of  two  series  of  factors :  (1)  a  process 
of  morphological  and  concomitant  physio- 
logical modification  ;  (2)  a  process  of  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  earth's  surface. 

"  And  there  are  two  forms  of  the  latter  (evolution] 
hypothesis  ;  for.  it  may  be  assumed,  on  tlie  one  hand, 
that  crayfishes  have  come  intoexistence  independently 

thesis  of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation,  or  nblo- 
lenesls;  or,  «u  the  other  hand,  we  may  suppose  that 
crayfishes  have  resulted  from  the  modification  of  some 
other  form  of  living  matter:  and  this  is  what,  to 
borrow  a  useful  word  from  the  French  language.  Is 
known  as  tranifvrmiim."—IIuxlrg:  The  Crayjlih, 
P.  318. 

•trans  freight  (freight  as  frat),  r.i.  [See 
del.)  A  corruption  of  transfrete  (q.v.). 

"They  arm,  and  tranifrright ;  and  about  the  year 
W>  obtain  the  rule  over  us. '—  Waterhouu :  Apology 
for  Learning,  p.  12.  (16iS). 

•  trans-fre-ta'-tion,  ».  [Lat.  transfretatio, 
from  tran.ifretatus,  pa.  par.  of  transfreto  =  to 
cross  the  sea ;  Sp.  tmnsjretaeion,  trasfretacion.] 
ITiiANSr-HKTK.)  A  passing  over  or  crossing  a 
•trait  or  narrow  sea. 

Utuirt,  T*.  L,7e  L  *£" 

•trans -Ire te',  r.t.  A  i.  [Fr.  tratufriter,  from 
Lat.  transfreto,  from  (rant  =  across,  over,  mid 
/return  —  a  strait,  the  sea  ;  Sp.  transjretar, 
trasfretar.] 

A.  Trun*.  :    To  cross  or  pass  over,  as   a 
•trait  or  narrow  sea. 

" So  Irnni/rttlng  the  I llyrlan  sea.*       /.nrrint.  I.  1. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  ]>ass  over  a  strait  or  narrow 
sea. 

"  Beini  irnnifrrttd  and  pasted  over  the  Hlrcanlan 

•ea."— fryr A.I rf:  Hnbrliiii. 

•trans'-fuge,  •  trans-fu -gi-tlve, «.  [Lat. 

transjugn  —  a  ilnseiter,  from  trans  =  aci  ns«, 
and  fugio  =  to  fly.]  A  deserter;  a  soldier 


who  goes  over  to  the  eneirfy  in  time  of  war ; 
hence,  a  turncoat,  an  apostate. 

"  The  protection  of  deserters  and  transfuges  is  the 
invariable  rule  of  every  service  in  the  world."— Lard 
Stanhope:  Mitctll.,  Second  Strict,  p.  18. 

*  trans  -  fund',  v.t.  [Lat.  transfundo  =  to 
pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another,  to  trans- 
fuse :  trans  =  across,  and  fundo  =  to  pour.] 
To  transfuse. 

"  Its  (gratitude)  best  Instrument  therefore  is  speech, 
that  most  natural,  proper,  aud  easie  mean  of  conver- 
sation, of  signifying  our  conceptions,  of  conveying, 
aud  as  it  were  trans/uniting  our  thoughts  aud  our 
passions  into  each  other." — Harrow  :  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  8. 

trans  fuse',  v.t.  [Lat.  transfusus,  pa.  par.  of 
transfundo  =  to  transfuud  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  trans- 
fuser.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another ; 
to  transfer  by  pouring. 

"Where  the  Juices  are  iu  a  morbid  state,  if  one  could 
suppose  all  the  uusouuu  juices  taken  away  and  sound 


2.  To  cause  to  pass  from  one  iuto  another ; 
to  instil ;  to  cause  to  be  imbibed. 

"The  virtue  of  one  generation  was  tranrfuied,  by 
the  tnagick  of  example,  into  several :  aud  a  spirit  of 
heroism  was  maintained  through  many  ages  of  that 
commonwealth."—  BoHngoruke :  Stud)/  oj  History, 
let.  2. 

II.  Surg. :  To  transfer  from  the  veins  or 
arteries  of  one  animal  to  those  of  another. 

*  trans  -  fus  - 1  -  Die,  a.     [Eng.   transfuse) ; 
•able.]    Capable  of  being  transfused. 

trans  fusion,  s.  [Lat.  transfusio,  from 
transfusus,  pa.  par.  of  transfundo  =  to  trans- 
fuse (q.v.) ;  Sp.  transfusion,  trafusion  ;  ItaL 
transjusione,  trafuswne.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  trans- 
fusing, or  of  pouring,  as  a  liquor,  out  of  one 
vessel  iuto  another ;  a  causing  to  pass  from  one 
into  another  ;  the  state  of  being  transfused. 

•'  It  is  with  languages  as  'tis  with  liquors,  which  by 
trantfution  use  to  take  wind  from  one  vessel  to 
another."— Bomll :  Lettert,  bk.  ii.,  let  «7. 

2.  Surg. :    The    operation    of    transmitting 
blood  from  the  veins  of  one  living  animal  to 
those  of  another,  or  from  those  of  a  man  or 
one  of  the  lower  animals  into  a  man,  with  the 
view  of  restoring  the  \  igour  of  exhausted  sub- 
jects.    The  idea  of  renewing  vital  power  by 
the  transfusion  of  the  blood  seems  to  have 
been  familiar  to  the  ancients,  and  is  found  in 
the  works  of  the  alchemists  of  the   Middle 
Ages,   who   imagined    that  it  might  be   the 
means  of  perpetuating  youth.    The  operation 
is  now  frequently  resorted  to  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme loss  of  blood  by  haemorrhage,  ts]>ecially 
when  connected   with  labour.     Modern  ex- 
periments, particularly  those  of  Prevost  and 
Dumas,   show   that  the    blood  of  calves  or 
sheep  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  cat  or  rabbit 
is  fatal,  and  mammals  into  whose  veins  the 
blood  of  birds  is  transfused  die.     The  experi- 
ments of  Milne-Edwards  and   I.afund  indicate 
that  this  result  does  not  take  place  when  the 
animals  belong  to  nearly  allied  species  ;  thus 
an  ass,  whose  blood  was  nearly  exhausted, 
recovered  when  the  blood  of  a  horse  was 
transfused  into  its  veins. 

"The  experiment  of  tranifiaton  proves,  that  the 
blood  .  f  one  animal  will  serve  for  another.'— faley: 
Katural  Theology,  ch.  xxv. 

*  trans-fu  slve,  a.    [Eng.  transfuse);  -it*.] 
Tending  or  having  power  to  transfuse. 

*  trans  gan  get   10.  o.     [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  Uangetic.]    On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Ganges  ;  pertaining  or  relating  to  countries 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges. 

trans  -  gress .  *  trans  gresse,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Lat.  li anigressus,  pa.  par.  of  transgrtdior  = 
to  step  over,  to  pass  over  :  tram,  =  across, 
over,  and  gradior  =  to  step,  to  walk  ;  Fr. 
Iransgresser  (O.  Fr.  transgredir) ;  Sp.  trans- 
gredir,  tratgredir ;  Ital.  tran,*gridire,  trot- 
gredire.] 
A.  Transitive: 

"  L  Lit. :  To  pass  over  or  beyond  ;  to  orer- 
step. 

"  Apt  to  run  riot  sud  trantgrta  the  goal." 

llrydrn.    (Todd.) 

II.  F iguratiitly  : 

L  To  overpass  or  overstep,  a«  some  law  or 
rule  prescribed ;  to  break,  to  violate,  to  in- 
fringe. 

"  Humane  laws  oblige  only  that  they  be  not  despised, 
that  Is.  that  they  be  nultranigrrurd  withouta reason- 
able cause."— Up.  Taylor:  tiule  of  VonKience.  bk.  Hi., 
ch.  L 


*  2.  To  offend  against ;  to  thwart,  to  vc*» 
to  cross. 

"  why  give  you  peace  to  this  intemperate  beast 
That  hath  so  l*ug  tranvjrested  you  T" 

Beaum.  *  Flet.    ( Wtbiter.} 

B.  Intrans. :  To  offend  by  violating  a  law 
or  rule  ;  to  siu. 


H  For  the  difference  between  to  transgress 
and  to  infringe,  see  INFRINGE. 

*  trans  -  gross'- i-ble,  o.    [Eng.  transgress  f 
•ibU.]    Capable  of  being  transgressed ;  liabh* 
to  be  transgressed. 

trans -gress'- ion  (ss  as  sh),  *  trans- 

gres-sy-on,  s.  [Fr.  transgression,  from. 
Lat.  transgressionem,  accus.  of  transgressio, 
from  transgressus,  pa.  par.  of  transgrediur  ,- 
Sp.  transgresion,  trasgresion  ;  Ital.  transyres- 
sione,  trasgressione.]  [TRANSGRESS.] 

1.  The  act  of   transgressing ;    the    act   of" 
breaking  or  violating  any  law  or  rule,  moral 
or  civil,  prescribed,  expressed,  or  implied. 

"Sin  u  a  trantgretxim  ol  some  law."—  Bp.  Taylor  f 
Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  it.  ch.  i. 

2.  A  breach  or  violation  of  any  law  or  rule  i 
an  offence,  a  crime,  a  fault,  a  trespass,  a- 
misdeed. 

"  Forgive  thy  people  all  their  transgreaiont."— 
1  Kingi  viil.  so. 

*  trans  gress  ion -al  (ss  as  sh),  a.    [Eng. 
transgression  ;  -al.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to- 
transgression ;  involving  transgression. 

"Forgive  this  tranigreitional  rapture:  receive  my 
thanks  for  your  kind  letter."— Bur-net :  Uui.  Osm> 
Time. 

*  trans -gress'- ive,   o.      [Eng.    transgress; 
-ive.]    Inclined  or  apt  to  transgress  ;  faulty* 
sinful,  culpable. 

"Adam  perhaps  would  have  sinned  without  the- 
suggestion  of  Katau,  and  from  the  trantgreuiv,-  infir- 
mities of  himself  might  have  erred  alone."— Brvwnt? 
Vulgar  frrourt,  bk.  f.,  ch.  x. 

*  trans -gress -ive- ly,  adv.    [Eng.  trans- 
gressive  ;  -ly.}    In  a  transgressive  manner ;  by- 
transgression. 

trans  gross  or,  *  trans  gress  our,  *. 
[Fr.  transgresseur,  from  Lat.  transgressorem,. 
accus.  of  transgressor,  from  transgressus,  pa, 
par.  of  transgreiiior.]  [TRANSGRESS. ]  One  who 
transgresses ;  one  who  violates  or  infringes  a. 
law,  rule,  or  command  ;  a  sinner,  an  offender. 

"And  albeit  that  this  ryot  was  after  greuousrr 
shewyd  agayne  the  commonsof  the  cytie,  yet  it  pasayd 
Tupouysshed,  for  the  great  noumbre  of  the  truru- 
grettourt."—fabyan  :  Chronicle  (au.  1180). 

*  tran  -  shape',  v.t.     [Pref.  trans-  =  across» 
hence  implying  change,  and  Eng.  shape.]    To- 
alter  the  shape  or  form  of ;  to  transform. 

"  By  «  gracious  influenced  tranthaptd 
Into  the  olive,  pomegranate,  mulberry." 

H'ebuer.    (1«S.) 

tran- ship',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Kug. 
ship.} 

A.  Trans. :  To  convey  or  transfer  from  one* 
ahip  to  another. 

"Cargo  (pig  iron)  being  tranihi)<ped  to  steamer."— 
Daily  Xtm.  Feb.  1,  1886. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  pass  or  change  from  on* 
ship  to  another. 

"  Tranihinping  from  steamer  to  steamer."— Daily* 
Telegraph.  Nov.  18,  1886. 

tran  ship  ment,  s.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
shipment.}  The  act  of  transhipping,  or  of 
transferring  from  one  ship  to  another. 

*  trans-hu  -man,  a.    [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
tntmi'ii  (q.v.).]    Beyond  or  more  than  human  ;. 
superhuman. 

*  trans  -  hu    man  -  ize,  r .  t.    [Pref.  trans-, 
and  Eng.   humanize  (q.v.).]     To  elevate  or- 
transform    to   something   beyond   or  al>ovev 
what  is  human  ;  to  change  from  a  human 
into  a  higher,  nobler,  or  celestial  nature. 

*  tran  si  en9e,  *  tran  si  en  $y  (or  si  en 

as  shcn),  «.      [Eng.  trnnsirn'(t>:   -ce,  -f  i/.  I 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transient  t 
transient  ness. 

"  Here,  from  time  and  trantimce  won. 
Beauty  has  her  charms  resigned." 

Brooke:  An  Anthem. 

2.  Something  transient,  or  not  durable  or 
permanent. 

"  Poor  sickly  trantirnrlrt  that  we  are,  coveting  ws> 
know  not  what."— Cartyle:  firmtnitcrncet,  i.  S1&. 

tran  si  cnt  (or  sl-ent  as  shent),  a.  A  $. 

[Lat.   transient,  pr.  par.   of  transeo  —  to   go* 


boil,  boy ;  polit,  Jowl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.     ihg«. 
-dan, -tian  =  snan,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -flon  =  shun,   -clous,  -Uoos,  -sious  =  shus.   -We, -die.  &c.  -  beL  del, 
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transiently— transition 


•cross,  to  pass  away :  trans  =  across,  and  eo 
« to  go.J 

A.  -As  adjective: 

I  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Passing  on  from  one  to  another. 

"For  we  grow  sick  many  times  by  inuautelously 
conversing  with  toe  disease:  but  uo  uuui  grows  well 
by  accomi  anyiug  the  healthy  :  thiu  indeed  it  is  with 
the  healthiness  of  the  body  :  it  bath  no  tramirnt 
lores  OD  others,  but  the  strength  ami  healthiness  of 
the  min. If  carries  with  it  a  gracious  kinde  &f  imVc- 
tion:  and  common  experience  tells  us,  that  nothing 
ftrouts  evil  men  more  than  the  company  of  the  good. 
—Baltt :  Remain* ;  Sermon  on  Bom.  xi  v.  1. 

2.  Passing  over  or  across  a  space  or  scene 
in  a  short  period  of  time,  and  then  disappear- 
ing ;  not  stationary  ;  not  lasting  or  durable  ; 
transitory. 

"  How  soou  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest, 
Measured  this  trantient  world,  the  race  of  time. 
Till  time  stand  fixed."         Milton  :  P.  L.,  xii.  5M. 

3.  Hasty,  momentary,  passing,  brief. 

"This  vale  he  might  hare  seeii 
With  tramunt  observation." 

H'ordtwortV  Excurtion,  bk.  vii. 

4.  Brief,  short. 


IL  Music:  Applied  to  a  chord  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  easy  and 
•agreeable  transition  between  two  chords 
belonging  to  unrelated  keys. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  passes  away  in 
•a  short  space  of  time  ;  that  which  is  tempo- 
rary or  transitory;  anything  not  permanent 
or  durable. 

"  For  before  it  can  fix  to  the  observation  of  any  one 
it*  object  is  goue  :  whereas,  were  there  any  consider- 
able thwart  in  the  motion  ;  it  would  be  a  kind  of  stop 
or  arrest,  by  the  benefit  of  which  the  soul  might  have 
•  glance  of  the  fugitive  trantient."—  OlanriU  :  Vanity 
qf  Dogmatizing,  ch.  ix. 

transient  effect,  s. 

Paint.  :  A  representation  of  appearances 
In  nature  produced  by-  causes  that  ?re  not 
Stationary,  as  the  shadows  cast  by  a  passing 
cloud.  The  term  accident  has  often  the  same 
signification.  « 

transient-modulation,  s. 

Music:  The  temporary  introduction  of 
chords  or  progressions  from  an  unrelated  key. 

*  tran'-sl-ent-ljf  (or  si  ent  as  shent),  adv. 
[Eng.  transient  ;  -ly.]    In  a  transient  manner  ; 
in  passing  ;  for  a  short  time  ;  not  with  con- 
tinuance, permanence,  or  durability. 

"But  the  greatest  and  the  noblest  objects  of  the 
bnmaii  mind  are  very  transiently,  at  best,  the  object 
of  theirs."—  Bolingbroke  :  Eisay  t  :  Authority  on  Mat- 
teri  of  Religion, 

tran  si  ent-ness  (or  sl-ent  as  shent),  s. 
[Eng.  transient;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  transient  ;  speedy  passage  ;  shortness 
of  duration  or  continuance. 

"It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  words  of  this  sort,  as 
they  resemble  the  wind  in  fury  and  impetnousness, 
so  they  might  do  also  in  trantientnett  and  sudden 
expiration.  —Decay  of  Piety. 

*  tran  sll  I  91190,  *  tran-sfl'-i-en-9&  s. 
[Lat.    transiliens,   pr.   par.   of  transilio  =  to 
leap  across  :   trans  =  across,  over,  and  salio 
=  to  leap.]    A  leap  or  spring  from  one  thing 
to  another. 

"By  an  unadvised  transiticncy  leaping  from  the 
effect  to  its  remotest  cause,  we  observe  not  the  con- 
nection of  inure  immediate  causalities."  —  Glanetil: 
Sceptit,  ch.  xii. 

••trans-in-cor-por-a'-tton,  *.  [Pref. 
trans-,  and  Eng.  incorporation  (q.v.).]  Change 
made  by  the  soul  into  different  bodies  ;  me- 

tern  psychos  is. 

"Curious  information  ...  on  the  trantincorpora- 
Won  of  souls."—  If.  Taylor  of  Korwich  (Memoir  ii.  306). 

"trans  ir'-e',  ».  [Lat  =  to  go  through  .  ]  [TRAN- 
si  ENT.]  A  custom-house  warrant,  giving  free 
passage  for  goods  to  a  place  ;  a  permit. 


-Sit,  s.    [Lat.  transitus  =  a  passing  over, 
a  passage,  from  transeo  =  to  pass  over  ;  Ger. 
(comm.)  transit;  Fr.  (comm.)  transit;  ItaL 
transito.]    [TRANSIENT.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  passing  over  or  through  ;  conveyance  ; 

*  passage.    (Used  of  things  more  frequently 
than  of  persons.) 

"A  handy  gap  on  the  left  provided  a  very  safe 
means  of  trantit  for  the  division."—  Field,  Feb.  13,1886. 

2.  The  conveyance  of  goods  ;  the  act  or 
process  of  causing  to  pass. 

"  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  trantit  of  goods 
and  passengers  to  and  from  the  docks  over  all  the 
leading  lines."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  SI,  1885. 

3.  A  line  of  passage  or  conveyance  through 

•  country. 


EL  Technically*: 

1.  .Astronomy : 

(1)  The  passage  of  *  heavenly  body  over 
the  meridian. 

(2)  The  passage  of  one  of  the  inferior  planets, 
Mercury  or  Venus,  over  the  sun's  disc.    Mer- 
cury being  so  near  the  sun,  and  so  difficult  to 
observe  with  accuracy,  its  transits  are  not 
nearly  so  important  to  astronomers  as  those  of 
Venus.    In  1716  Dr.  Halley  published  a  paper 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  advising  that 
the  transits  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc  which 
would  occur  in  A.D.  17G1  and  1709  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth. 
Though  he  was  dead  long  before  these  dates 
arrived,  the  government  of  the  day  acted  on 
his  suggestion.    In  1769  the  celebrated  Captain 
Cook  was  sent  to  Otaheite  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  the  transit,  another  observer   being 
despatched  to  Lapland.    The  observations  of 
the  latter  being  erroneous  the  distance  of  the 
sun  was  exaggerated  l>y  about  three  millions 
of  miles.     In  1874,  when  the  next  transit  oc- 
curred, all  civilized  nations  sent  forth  scien- 
tific men  to  observe  it.     It  was  known  that  it 
would  be  invisible  at  Greenwich,  but  expedi- 
tions were  sent  out  by  the  British  Government 
to  the  Sandwich   Islands,  to  New  Zealand, 
Egypt,    Rodriguez,    and    Kerguelen    Island. 
Other  nations  occupied  other  stations,  and  the 
weather  proved   suitable  at  most   places  tor 
accurate     observation.      Transits  >of   Venus 
Come,  after  long  intervals,  in  pairs,  eight  years 
ai>art ;  and  another  transit  took  place  on  the 
afternoon  of  Dec.  6,  1882.      lu    the  British 
Isles  the  weather  was  generally  unfavourable, 
clouds  with  occasional  snowflakes  obscuring 
the  sky  at  Greenwich,  and  through  nearly  all 
Great  Britain,  except  on  the  western  coast. 
At  Dublin,  partial  observations  were  obtain- 
able ;  and  of  various  British  expeditions  sent 
abroad,  complete  success  was  obtained  in  Mada- 
gascar and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Ob- 
servers from  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries were  also  successful.    The  observation  of 
the  distance  the  planet  moves  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  sun,  in  describing  its  orbit,  enables 
an  astronomer  to  ascertain  the  relative  dis- 
tance of  the   two  luminaries.      The  relative 
breadth  of  the  sun's  diameter  as  compared  with 
his  distance  from  the  earth,  is  also  easily  ascer- 
tained.    If  then  two  observers  on  the  surface 
of  our  sphere  take  their  stations  at  judiciously 
selected  points,  as  widely  apart  as  possible, 
and  note  a  transit  of  Venus,  the  planet  will 
have  a  ksser  line  to  traverse  at  the  one  place 
than  the  other,  and  will  do  it  in  a  shorter 
time.    From  accurate  notation  of  the  differ- 
ence in  time  taken  in  connection  with   the 
difference  in  length  it  is  possible  to  calculate, 
first  the  breadth  of  the  sun,  ami  secondly  his 
distance  from  the  earth.     When  the  materials 
obtained  in  connection  with  the  two  transits 
were   worked   out,  it  was   found,  as  Hanson 
had  suspected,  that  the  sun's    distance    had 
been  over-estimated,  and  it  was  reduced  from 
95,300,000  to  92,700,000.    The  scientific  import- 
ance of  these  phenomena  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated.   The  next  transits  of  Arenus  will 
occur  on  June  7, 2004,  and  June  5, 2012.    [Sun.] 

"As  the  duy  of  observation  now  approached,  I  deter 
mined  in  consequence  of  some  hints  which  had  been 
given  me  by  Lord  Murton,  to  send  out  two  parties  to 
observe  the  trantit  from  other  situations."— Cook  : 
First  Voyage,  bk.  i..  ch.  xiii. 

(3)  A  transit-instrument  (q.v.) 

2.  Engin. :  A  portable  instrument  resembl- 
ing a  theodolite,  designed  for  measuring  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  angles.      It   is  pro- 
vided with  horizontal  and  vertical  graduated 
circles,  one  or  two  levels,  and  a  compass,  and 
is  mounted  upon  a  tripod-stand. 

transit-circle,  s.  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  at  the  same  observation  the  right 
ascension  and  declination  of  a  heavenly  body 
at  its  transit  over  the  meridian.  It  unites 
the  functions  of  the  mural  circle  and  the 
transit  instrument. 

transit  -  compass,  s.  The  same  as 
TRANSIT,  s.,  II.  1.  (3)  (q.v.). 

transit-duty,  s.  Duty  paid  upon  goods 
in  passing  through  a  country. 

transit-instrument,  s.  An  instrument 
designed  accurately  to  denote  the  time  when 
a  heavenly  body  passes  the  meridian.  It 
consists  of  a  telescope  supported  on  a  hori- 
zontal axis,  whose  extremities  terminate  in 
cylindrical  pivots  resting  in  metallic  supports, 
shaped  like  the  upper  part  of  the  letter  Y, 
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and  hence  termed  the  "Y's,"  and  imbedded 
in  two  stone  pillars.  In  order  to  relieve  the 
pivots  from  friction  and  facilitate  the  turning 
of  the  telescope,  counterpoises  are  provided 
operating  through  levers,  carrying  friction- 
rollers,  upon  which  the  axis  turns.  When  the 
instrument  is  in  proper  adjustment,  the  tele- 
scope should  continue  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  when  revolved  entirely  round  upon 
its  axis,  and  for  this  purpose  the  axis  must 
lie  in  a  line  directly  east  and  west.  To  effect 
this  adjustment 
its  ends  are 
provided  with 
screws  by  which 
a  motion,  both 
in  azimuth  and 
altitude,  may  Ixj 
imparted.  The 
telescope  has  a 
series  of  parallel 
wires  crossing 
its  object-glass 
in  a  vertical  di- 
rection. When 
a  star,  designed 
to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  observa- 
tion, is  seen  ap- 
proaching the 
meridian,  the 
observer  looks 
at  the  hour  and  minutes  on  a  clock  placed 
at  hand  for  the  purpose.  He  then  notes 
the  passage  of  the  star  across  such  wire, 
listening  at  the  same  time  to  the  clock  beat- 
ing seconds.  The  exact  time  at  which  the 
star  passes  each  wire  is  then  noted,  and 
the  mean  between  the  time  of  passing  each 
two  wires  equidistant  from  the  centre  being 
taken,  gives  a  very  close  approximation  to 
the  truth.  The  transit-instrument  is  the 
most  important  of  what  may  be  called  the 
technical  astronomical  instruments.  The 
smaller  and  portable  kinds  are  used  to  ascer- 
tain  the  local  time  by  the  passage  of  the  sun 
or  other  object  over  the  meridian,  while  the 
larger  and  more  perfect  kinds,  in  first-class 
observatories,  are  used  for  measuring  the 
positions  of  stars,  for  forming  catalogues  ; 
its  special  duty  being  to  determine  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  the  right  ascension  ol 
heavenly  bodies. 

transit-trade,  s.     Trade   arising  from 
the  passage  of  goods  across  a  country. 

*  tran'  sit,  v.t.  [TRANSIT,  s.]  To  pass  over 
the  disc  of,  as  of  a  heavenly  body  :  as,  Venus 
transits  the  face  of  the  sun. 

tran  Sl-tion,  s.  [Lat.  transitio,  from  tran- 
situm,  sup.  of  transeo  =  to  pass  over  or  across  ; 
Fr.  transition;  Sp.  transition;  Ital.  tranri- 
zione.]  [TRANSIENT.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act,  state,  or  operation 
of  passing  from  one  place  or  state  to  another ; 
passage  from  one  place  or  state  to  another; 
change. 

"Indeed  this  sudden  trantition  from  warm,  mild 
weather,  to  extreme  cold  and  wet,  made  every  man 
in  the  ship  feel  its  effects."— Cook :  Second  Voyage, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  period  between  one  style  and 
another. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  modulation  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  passing-note  (q.v.). 

3.  Rhet. :  A  passing   from  one  subject  to 
another. 


5f  Used  often  adjectively,  as  equivalent  to, 
changing  from  one  state  to  another,  transi- 
tional :  as,  a  transition  state,  a  trnnsition 
stage,  &c. 

transition-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Certain  beds  constituting  the  passage 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Devonian. 
They  are  about  350  feet  thick  near  Downton, 
in  Herefordshire,  and  are  associated  with  the 
Downton  sandstone  and  Ledbury  shales. 

*  transition  -  rocks,  *  transition  - 
strata,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  An  exploded  geologic  term  intro- 
duced by  Werner,  the  founder  of  the  Neptu- 
nian school  of  geologists.  Erroneously  sup- 
posing all  rocks  to  have  been  precipitated 
from  water,  he  fancied  that  the  primitive  or 
crystalline  rocks  were  first  laid  down.  Then 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 
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followed  strata  of  a  mixed  character,  partly 
crystalline,  and  yet  liere  and  there  exhibiting 
marks  not  of  a  chemical  but  of  a  mechanical 
origin,  and  possessing  besides  some  organic 
remains.  These  rocks  constituting,  according 
to  this  hypothesis,  the  passage  between  the 
primitive  and  the  secondary  rocks,  were  called 
transition  (in  German  iibergang).  They  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  flay-slate,  graywacke,  and 
certain  calcareous  beds.  (LyelL:  Manual  of 
Geology,  cli.  viii.) 

transition-tint,  s. 

Polarization :  A  purplish-gray  tint  caused 
by  a  plate  of  quartz  of  a  certain  thickness 
when  examined  by  polarized  liyht,  which,  in 
a  certain  position  of  the  analyser,  gives  the 
tint  between  the  red  of  one  order  of  colours 
and  the  blue  of  the  next  Hence,  the  least 
variatii>n  converts  the  tint  to  either  reddish 
or  bluish,  making  it  a  sensitive  test  in  the 
saccharometer. 

tran  si  tion  al,  *  tran  si  tion  ar  y,  a. 
[Bug.  transition;  -al,  -an/.]  Containing,  in- 
volving, or  denoting  transition  or  change  ; 
changing ;  in  process  of  passing  from  one  state 
or  stage  to  another. 

"  The  difficulty  is  not  to  conceive  of  the  transitional 
form,  but  of  the  transit  tonal  mind.  .  .  .  The  sav;ige  is 
in  no  transitional  state ;  the  mental  faculties  are  dor- 
mant, not  undeveloped."— British  quarterly  Renew. 
Ivii.  M4.  (1873.) 

tran'-sl-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  transitions,  from 
transitum,  sup.  of  traiiseo  —  to  pass  over  or 
across;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  transitive;  FT. 
transitif.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  passing 
on,  or  of  making  transition  ;  passing  on. 

"Cold  is  active  and  transitive  into  bodies  adjacent, 
M  well  as  heat."— fiacon  :  flat.  Mitt.,  §  70. 

2.  Effected  by,  or  existing  as,  the  result  of 
transference,   or    extension   of  signification ; 
derivative,  secondary,  metaphorical. 

3.  Acting  as  a  medium. 

**An  Image  that  is  understood  to  he  an  image  can 
never  I*  made  an  idol ;  or  if  it  can  it  must  be  by 
having  the  worship  of  God  passed  through  it  to  God ; 
it  must  be  by  being  the  analogical,  the  improper,  the 
trataififf,  the  relative  (or  what  shall  I  call  it)  object 
of  divine  worship."— flu.  Taylor:  Kale  of  Conscience, 
bk.  ii..  cb.  ii. 

IL  Gram. :  Taking  an  object  after  it ;  de- 
noting action  which  passes  on  to  an  object 
which  is  expressed  :  as  a  transitive  verb.  A 
transitive  verb  denotes  an  action  which 
passes  on  front  the  subject,  which  does,  to  the 
object  to  which  the  action  is  done. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  transitive  verb. 

tran'-sl-tlve-ljr,  adv.     [Eng.  transitive ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  In  a  transitive  manner  ;  not  directly  ; 
indirectly ;  by  transference. 

"Vasqaex,  and  I  think  he  alone  of  all  the  world, 
owns  the  worst  that  this  argument  can  infer,  and 
thinks  it  lawful  to  give  divine  worship  relatively  or 
traniitirel n  to  a  man."— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Con- 
Kienr,.  bk.  11..  eh.  Ii. 

2.  As  a  transitive  verb;  with  a  transitive 
•ense  or  force. 

"  Words  are  often  uied  promiscuously,  and  cvAoyeti' 
taken  traniiti»et  i  in  this  very  case  by  the  apostle."— 
Valeria  nd  :  Workt,  vii.  it. 

tran  -  si  -  tive  -  ness,  ».  [Eng.  transitive; 
•ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transi- 
tive. 

tran'-sl-tor-l-ljf.  adv.  [Eng.  transitory;  -ly.] 
In  a  transitory  manner;  with  short  con- 
tinuance. 

tran  Si  tor -I -ness,  ».  [Eng.  transitory; 
-nest.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transi- 
tory ;  s|.t-edy  evanescence ;  shortness  of 
duration ;  transientness. 

"Heedful  observation  may  satisfy  a  man  of  the 
vanity  of  the  world  and  the  iruntitnrliiru  of  external, 
and  eapecially  sinful,  enjoyment*."— Boyli:  Works, 
vL  79X 

•  tran  si  tor  i  ous,  •  tran  sy  tor  y- 
onse,  a.  [Lnt.  transitorius.}  The  same  as 
TRANSITORY  (q.v.). 

"Hujnt  Eaiuwyde,  abhe*a«  of  Folkstane  In  Kent. 
Inni'j  rr  I  of  the  ilmyll.  dyfTyned  christen  mirryagt  to 
be  hirrrn  'if  all  veiturn.  to  hau*  but  transntornotar 
frutn.  and  to  lie  a  fylthye  corruption  of  Tirglultie.-— 
Dal*:  Kng.  Votaries,  vl.  1. 

tran  si  tor  y.  •  tran  si  tor  le,  a.  [Fr. 
transitnire,  from  Lat.  transitoriiit  =  linble  to 
puss  away,  pans!  tig  away  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  ft  Ital. 
transitorio.]  ITKANMIKST.)  Passing  without 
continuance  ;  speedily  vanishing  ;  continuing 


but  a  short  time ;   not  durable ;  net  perma- 
nent ;  transient ;  unstable  and  fleeting. 
"  What  is  my  life,  my  kopet  be  said  ; 
Alas  !  a  transitory  shade." 

Scott :  Kckeby.  i.  23. 

transitory-action,  s. 

Law :  An  action  which  may  be  brought  in 
any  county,  as  actions  for  debt,  detinue, 
slander,  or  the  like.  Opposed  to  local  action 
(q.v.). 

trans  lat  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  translate) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  translated  or  rendered  into 
another  language. 

*  trans  lat  a- ble- ness,  'trans  late - 
a-ble  ness,"s.  I  Eng.  translatable  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  translatable  ; 
fitness  or  suitability  for  translation. 

11  We  own  to  a  certain  scepticism  as  to  La  Fontaine's 
tramlnteabtenat."—Alltenaun,  March  1,  1882. 

trans-late',  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  transluter  =  to 
translate,  to  reduce,  to  remove,  from  Low  Lat. 
translato  =  to  translate,  from  Lat.  translatus, 
pa.  par.  of  transfero  —  to  transfer  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
translatar,  tra+Uidar  ;  Ital.  translatare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.   To  bear,    carry,  remove,  or  transfer 
from  one  place  or  person  to  another. 

"  I  will  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of 
Saul,  and  set  up  the  throne  of  David."— 2  Samuel  iii. 
10. 

2.  To  remove  from  one  office  or  charge  to 
another;  specif.,  in  episcopal  churches,  to 
transfer,  as  a  bishop,  from  one  see  to  another, 
and  in  the  Scottish  Church,  to  transfer,  as  a 
minister,  from  one  parish  to  another. 

"  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  when  the  king  would 
have  translated  him  from  that  poor  bishoprick  to  a 
better,  he  refused,  saying,  He  would  not  forsake  his 
poor  little  old  wife,  with  whom  be  bad  so  long  lived." 
— Camden:  Jlemaint. 

*  3.  To  remove  or  convey  to  heaven  without 
death. 


*  4.  To  cause  to  remove  from  one  part  of 
the    body    to    another :    as,    To    translate   a 
disease. 

*  5.  To  deprive  of  consciousness ;   to  en- 
trance. 

*  6.  To  change  into  another  form  ;  to  trans- 
form. 

"  Bottom,  thou  art  translated."— Shaketp. :  Hid- 
lummer  Sight's  Ilream,  ill.  1. 

*  7.  To  alter ;  to  change. 

"  Now  no  dout,  yf  the  prieathod  be  translated,  then 
of  necessity  must  the  law  be  traialatcd  al*o."— 
Hebrews  vii.  12.  (1551.) 

8.  To  render  into  another  language  ;  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  in  another  language. 

"That  speech  he  actually  prepared  mid  had  it  tram- 
lated."—Uacaulay :  Bat.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  9.  To  explain  ;  to  interpret 

"There's  matter  in  these  sighs ;  these  profound  heaves 
You  must  translate;  'tis  tit  we  understand  them." 
Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  Iv.  1. 

10.  To  manufacture,  as  boots  or  shoes,  from 
the  material  of  old  ones.  (Slang.) 

"Great  quantities  of  second-hand  boots  and  shoes 
are  sent  to  Ireland  to  be  translated  there."— Alayhew : 
London  Labour  A  London  Poor,  ii.  40. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  be  engaged  in  or  practise 
translation. 

trans  la  tion,  *  trans  la  ci  oun,  s.  [Fr. 
translation,  from  Lat.  translationem,  amis,  of 
translatio  =  a  transferring,  removing,  from 
translates,  pa.  par.  of  transfero  =  to  transfer  ; 
Sp.  translacion,  traslacion;  Ital.  trnnslazione, 
traslazione,  tralazione.]  [TRANSLATE.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  L  The  act  of  translating,  removing,  or 
transferring    from    one  place   or   person  to 
another ;  transfer ;  removal. 

*  2.  A  causing  to  remove  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another  :  as,  the  translation  of  a 
disease. 

3.  The  removal  or  transference  of  a  person 
from  one  office  or  charge  to  another  ;  specif., 
in  episcopal  churchex,  the  transfer  of  a  bishop 
from  one  see  to  another,  and  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  the  transfer  of  a  minister  from  one 
parish  to  another. 

"  The  trn»tl,in,m  of  th«  Archbishop  of  Toledo  to 
the  see  of  Seville  was  announced.  —  Daily  Trlegraph, 
Jan.  is.  1»M. 

*  4.  The  removal  of  a   person  to  heaven 
without  being  subjected  to  death. 

"  Before  hid  trantlaltnn  he  had  this  testimony,  that 
he  lUrased  u.*l.  //.  Arvw.  xl.  i. 

If  I'SP.I  specially  of  Enoch  (Gen.  v.  24)  and 
Elijah  (2  Kings  ii.  1-11). 


5.  The  act  of  turning  into  another  language  5 
a  rendering  of  words  in  another  language. 

"  It  li.-ul  been  in  some  of  the  former  sessions  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  chosen  six  divines  for  tn» 
tranitation  of  the  Bible,  three  for  the  Old  Testament 
and  three  for  the  New  with  the  Apocrypha."— ilattt: 
Letter  from  the  Hi/nod  of  Uort,  Nov.,  1618. 

6.  That  which  is  produced  by  rendering  in 
another  language ;  a  translated  version.  [\TEB- 
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"  It  is  by  means  of  French  translation*  and  abstract* 
that  they  are  generally  known  in  Europe,' —BoJ*. 
smith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  viii. 

7.  (See  extract).    (Slang.) 

" '  Translation,  as  I  understand  it  (said  my  inform. 
ant  I.  Is  this— to  take  a  worn,  old  p:iir  of  shoes  or  boots, 
and  by  repairing  them  make  them  appear  as  if  left 
off  with  hardly  any  wear-as  if  they  were  only 
soiled."'—  Mai/hew :  London  Labour  <fc  London  Poor.. 
ii.  40. 

*  II.  Rhet. :  Transference  of  the  meaning  of 
a  wonl  or  phrase  ;  metaphor ;  tralation. 

U  Motion  of  translation :  Motion  of  a  body 
from  one  place  to  another  in  such  a  way  that, 
all  its  points  move  in  parallel  straight  lines. 
It  is  opposed  to  a  motion  of  rotation  and  to  a 
motion  partly  of  translation  and  partly  of 
rotation. 

*  trans-la-ti  -tious,  a.    [Lat.  translating 
tralaticius,  from  translatus,  pa.  par.  of  trans- 
fero —  to  transfer,  to  translate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Metaphorical ;  not  literal ;  tralatitious. 

"  We  allow  him  the  use  of  these  words  in  a  trantla- 
titiout,  abusive  sense."  —  Translation  of  Plu.lo.rtXt 
ltora.lt. 

2.  Brought  from  another  place  ;  not  native. 

"  I  have  frequently  doubted  whether  it  be  a  pur>> 
indigene,  or  tran*(atitiou»."— Evelyn :  Sylea,  bk.  i..ch. 
iv.,  |8. 

*  trans  -  lat  -  ive,   a.     [Lat.    translativus.1 
[TRANSLATE.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  trans* 
ference  of  meaning. 

"  If  our  feet  poeticall  want  those  qualities  it  cannot 
be  sayde  a  foote  in  seuce  trantlativc  as  here."— fatten- 
ham :  English  Poesie,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

trans  lat  or,  *  trans  lat  our,  s.     [Eng. 

translate) ;  -or.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  One  who  translates ;  one  who  removes,, 
transfers,  or  changes. 

"The  changer  and  translator  of  kyugedouu  and 
tymes." — Joyce :  Exiiot.  of  Daniel,  ch.  v. 

2.  Or.e    who   translates   or    renders    into 
another   language ;   one    who  expresses  th& 
sense  of  words  in  one  language  by  equivalent 
words  in  another. 

"  To  the  great  task  each  bold  translator  came." 
Pitt :  To  Mr.  Pop*. 

3.  A  cobbler  of  a  low  class  who  manufac- 
tures boots  and  shoes  from  the  material  of 
old  ones,  selling  them  at  a  low  price  to  second- 
hand dealers.    (Slang. ) 

"  The  cobbler  is  affronted  if  you  don't  call  him  Mt. 
Tranilator."— T.  Brown :  Work*,  iii.  73. 

4.  (/'/.).•   Second-hand  boots  mended   and) 
sold  at  a  low  price. 

"To  wear  a  pair  of  second-hand  [boots]  or  translator* 
...  is  felt  as  a  bitter  degradation."— Muyhett :  London 
Labour  A  London  Poor. 

II.  Teleg. :  An  instrument,  such  as  a  relaj, 
for  repeating  a  message  upon  a  second  circuit 
when  the  line-circuit  of  the  former  circuit  is 
too  feeble  to  carry  the  signal  to  the  ultimate 
station. 

*  trans-la'-tor-y,  o.  [Eng.  translate) ;  -onr.l 
Transferring  ;  serving  to  translate. 

"The  translatary  isa  lie  that  transfers  the  merits  o* 
a  man's  good  action  to  another  more  deserving. "— Jir- 
buthnot. 

*  trans-la' -tr^ss,  s.  [Eng.  translate);  -new.1 
A  female  translator. 

"  The  compliment  to  the  transJatrrss  is  daintily 
conceived."— C.  Lamb :  Letter  to  Southey. 

*  trans  la  va  tion,  s.   [Lat.  tran*  =  across, 
over,  and  laixitio  =  a  washing.]    [LAVE.]     A 
laving  or  lading  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

"  This  trantlaration  ought  so  long  to  be  continue* 
out  of  one  vessell  Into  another,  untill  such  time  as  It 
have  done  casting  any  residence  downward  ;  for  tb» 
sediment  that  resteth  in  the  bottom  Is  the  best."— 
/•  BoUand:  Pliitit,  bk.  xxxir.,  ch.  zvlll. 

trans-lit  er  ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  trans  -  across, 
over,  and  litrra  =  a  letter.]  To  express  or 
write,  as  words  of  a  language  having  peculiar 
alphabetic  characters,  in  the  alplialictio 
characters  of  another  language  ;  to  spell  in 
different  character*  expressing  the  same- 
sound  :  an,  To  transliterate  Greek  into- 
English  characters. 

trans  lit  er  a  tion,  *.  [TRANSLITERATE.! 
The  act  of  transliterating;  the  rendering  of 


toil,  boy ;  pout,  jdwl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -  C. 
clan,  -tlan  -  shaa.    -tion,    sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhfin.    -clou*,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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the  characters  of  one  language  by  equivalent 
ones  in  another. 

"Tli*  trautlUeratioH  often  fails  to  convey  a  true 
idea  of  the  pronunciation.'  —  Atluiumm.  Oct.  14, 1882. 

*  trans  lo  ca   tion,  s.      [fret,   trans-,  and 
Eng.  location  (q.v.).J    The  removal  of  things 
reciprocally  to  each    other's    places;    inter- 
change of  place;  substitution  of  things  for 
•each  other. 

"  The  most  notable  of  these  offices  that  can  be 
uslxncd  to  the  spirit  of  nature,  and  thxt  suitably  to 
his  name,  is  the  trutislofariun  of  the  souls  of  beast* 
into  such  matter  as  is  most  fitting  for  them."— J/ore: 
Immort.  o/  tiit  Soul,  bk.  hi.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  trans-luce',    v.t.      [Lat    transluceo,  from 
trans  =  through,  across,  and  luceo  =  to  shine.] 
To  shine  through. 

'•  Let  Joy  traniluee  thy  Beauty's  blandishment.* 
Dane* :  Half  Koode,  p.  26. 

trans  lu  -cen9e,  trans  lu- cen^y,  s. 
(Eng.  translucent) ;  -ce,  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  translucent ; 
the  property,  as  of  a  mineral,  ground  glass,  or 
•oiled  paper,  of  allowing  rays  of  light  to  pass 
through,  but  not  so  as  to  render  the  form  or 
colour  of  objects  on  the  other  side  distingush- 
»ble  through  it. 

"  I  hare  for  trial's  sake  taken  lumps  of  rock  crystal, 
and  heating  them  red-hot  in  a  crucible,  I  found,  ac- 
cording to  my  expectation,  that  being  quenched  in 
fair  water,  even  those,  that  remained  in  seemingly 
entire  lumps,  exchanged  their  tratulucency  for  white- 
ness."— Bo  fie:  Workt,  i.  703. 

*  2.  Transparency. 

trans  lucent,   a.      [Lat.   translucent,   pr. 
par.     of    transluceo  =  to    shine    through.] 
[TRANS  LUCE.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Allowing  rays  of  light  to  pass  through, 
Trot  not  so  as  to  render  the  form  or  colour  of 
objects  on  the  other  side  distinguishable. 

2.  Transparent,  clear. 

"  The  uplifted  frime,  compact  at  every  joint, 
And  overlaid  with  clear  translucent  glass." 

Cowper :  Task,  iii.  48S. 

IL  Mln. :  So  nearly  opaque  that  objects 
are  scarcely  if  at  all  visible  through  it. 

•tranj -lu'-cent-ly,  adr.  [Eng.  translucent ; 
-ly.]  In  a  translucent  manner;  so  as  to  be 
partially  visible  through. 

"  Amber,  where  flies  alighting  are  often  times  tram- 
lurent'y  i m prisoned."— Drayton :  Edward  jr.  to  Mil- 
trtu  o*ore. 

*  trans-lu'  9ld,  a.    [Lat.  translucidus,  from 
trail*  =  across,  through,  and  lucidus  —  clear, 
iuci<l  (q.v.).J    Transparent,  clear. 

"  Iu  anger  the  spirits  ascend  and  wax  eager ;  which 
is  seen  in  the  eyes,  because  they  are  trantlucid."— 
Bacon  :  .Vat  But..  f  872. 

*  trans-lu -nar,     *  trans-lu  nary,    a. 

IPref.  trans-,  and  Eng.  lunar,  lunary.]  Being 
or  situated  beyond  the  moon.  (Opposed  to 
$ublunary.) 

"  Next  Marlow,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs, 
Had  in  him  those  brave  trantlunary  things 
That  the  first  poets  bad  :  his  raptures  were 
All  air  Mid  tire."          Drayton:  Of  Poets*  Potty. 

*  trans  ma-rine',  o.      [Lat.  transmarinus, 

from  t> it ns  =  beyond,  across,  and  marinus  — 
marine  (q.v.).]  Lying  or  being  beyond  or 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea ;  found  beyond 
the  sea. 

"  Indeed  if  the  case  were  Just  thus,  it  was  very  hard 
with  good  people  of  the  trantmarine  churches  ;  but  I 
have  here  two  things  to  consider." — Bp.  Taylor :  Episc. 
Asserted,  i  32. 

•*  trans'  me  -  a- ble,  *  trans  me  at  a -ble, 
a.  [TRASSMEATE.J  Capable  of  being  trans- 
meated  or  traversed.  (Ash.) 

*trans'-me-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  transmeatus,  pa. 
par.  of  transmeo  =  to  go  through  or  across  : 
trans  —  across,  through,  and  meo  =  to  go,  to 
pass.]  To  pass  over  or  beyond.  (Coles.) 

••trans-me-a'-tioii,  s.  [TRANSMEATE.]  The 
act  of  transmeatiug  or  passing  over  or  through. 
(Bailey.) 

*  trans-mew'  (ew  as  a),  *  trans-mewe, 

*  trans-mne,  r.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  transmuer,  from 
Lat.  transmute  —  to  transmute  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To   change,  to   transform,  to 
transmute. 

"  They  instead,  as  if  tranmem'd  to  stone, 
Marvell'd  he  could  with  such  sweet  art  unite 
The  lights  and  shades  of  manners." 

Thornton:  Castle  of  Indolence,  11.42. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  change. 


*  trans'-  mi  -  grant,  *  trans  -  mi'-  grant, 

0.  &  s.     [Lat.  tiuiusmigrans,  pr.  par.  of  trans- 
migro  =  to  transmigrate  (q.v.).] 

A.  .-Is  «ilj.  :  Passing  into  another  state  or 
country  for  residence,  or  into  another  form  or 
body ;  migrating. 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

L  One  who  migrates  or  passes  into  another 
country  for  residence  ;  an  emigrant. 

"  Besides  an  union  in  sovereignty,  or  a  conjunction 
in  pacts,  there  are  other  implicit  confederations,  that 
of  colonies  or  transmigrant!  towards  their  mother 
nation."— Bacon  :  Holy  War. 

2.  One  who  passes  into  another  state  or 
body. 

*  trans' -mi-grate,  v.i.    [Lat.  transmigratus, 
pa.  par.  of  transmigro  =  to  migrate  across  or 
from  one  place  to  another :    trans  =  across, 
and  migro  =.  to  migrate  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  pass  from  one  place,  country,  or  juris- 
diction to  another  for  the  purpose  of  residence ; 
to  emigrate. 

"  This  complexion  is  maintained  by  generation  ;  so 
that  strangers  contract  it  not,  and  the  natives  which 
transmigrate  omit  it,  not  without  commixture."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errouri. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  body  into  another. 

"  Plutarch  himself  there  defends  the  mortality  of 
demons,  but  this  only  as  to  their  corporeal  part,  that 
they  die  to  their  present  bodies,  and  transmigrate 
into  others,  their  souls  in  the  mean  time  remaining 
immortal  and  incorruptible."  —  Cudicorth  :  Intell. 
Xyt:em,  p.  424. 

trans-mi  gra'  tion,  *  trans  mi  gra  ci- 
oun,  '  trans  my- gra- ci-oun,  s.  [Fr. 
transmigration,  from  Lat.  transmigrationem, 
accus.  of  transmigrate,  from  transmigratus, 
pa.  par.  of  transmigro  =  to  transmigrate  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  transmigration,  trasmigracion ;  Ital. 
transmigrazione.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  transmigrating ; 
passing  from  one  place  or  country  to  another 
for  purposes  of  residence  ;  emigration. 

"  From  David  to  the  transmiaracioun  of  Babiloyne 
ben  fourtene  generaciouns,  and  from  the  tranimigra- 
rioun  of  Babiloyue  to  Crist  ben  fourtene  geueraciouns." 
—  Wycliffe  :  Matthew  i.  17. 

IL  Compar.  Belig. :  Metempsychosis ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  passage  of  the  soul  from  one 
body  into  another.  It  appears  among  many 
savage  races  in  the  form  of  the  belief  that 
ancestral  souls  return,  imparting  their  own 
likeness  to  their  descendants  and  kindred, 
and  Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  ii.  17)  thinks  that  this 
notion  may  have  been  extended  so  as  to  take 
in  the  idea  of  rebirth  in  bodies  of  animals.  In 
this  form  the  belief  has  no  ethical  value. 
Transmigration  firstappears  as  a  factor  in  the 
gradual  purification  of  the  spiritual  part  of 
man,  and  its  return  to  God,  the  source  and 
origin  of  all  things,  in  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  people  of  India,  whence  it  passed  to 
the  Egyptians,  and,  according  to  Herodotus 
(ii.  123),  from  them  to  the  Greeks.  It  was  one 
of  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Pythagoras, 
and  Pindar  the  Pythagorean  (plymp.  ii.,  ant  is. 
4)  lets  the  soul  return  to  bliss  after  passing 
three  unblemished  lives  on  earth.  Plato  iii 
the  dream  of  Er  (Rep.  x)  deals  with  the  con- 
dition and  treatment  of  departed  souls  ;  and 
(Phoido,  vi.  14)  extends  the  period  of  the  re- 
turn of  souls  to  God  to  ten  thousand  years, 
during  which  time  they  inhabit  the  bodies  of 
men  and  animals.  Ennius  seems  to  have  in- 
troduced the  doctrine  among  the  Romans 
(Lucretius:  de  Rer.  Nat.,  i.  120-4).  Virgil  (Mn.t 
vi.  713-15),  Persius  (vi.  9),  and  Horace  (Ep.,  II. 

1.  52),  allude  to  it,  and  Ovid  (Metam.,  xv.  153, 
sqq.)  sets  forth  the  philosophy  and  preexist- 
ences  of  Pythagoras.    Traces  of  it  appear  in 
the  Apocrypha  (e.g.  Wisd.  viii.,  20),  and  that 
at  least  some  Jews  held  it  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  seems  indicated  in  the  disciples'  ques- 
tion (John  ix.  2).   St.  Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Demetr.) 
alludes  to  the  existence  of  a  belief  in  transmi- 
gration among  theGnostics,and  Origen  adopted 
this  belief  as   the   only  means    of  explain- 
ing some  Scriptural  difficulties,  such  as  the 
struggle  of  Jacob  and  Esau  before  birtli  (Gen. 
xxv.  22)  and  the  selection  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i. 
5).      In  modern  times  Lessiug    held  it  and 
taught  it  in   his  essay  (Dass  mehr  als  fiinf 
Sinnefur  den  Menschen  sein  konnen) ;  it  formed 
part    of   the    system    of   Swedenborg    (True 
Christian  Religion,  13)  and  Charles  Kingsley 
seems  to  have  written  his  Water  Babies  to  put 
on    record    his    belief    in     Transmigration. 
Figuier  deals  with  the  subject  in  his  book,  Le 
Lendemain  de  la  Mart,  of  which  there  is  an 
English   edition,  The  Day  after  Death:   Our 
Future  Life,  according  t«  Science.  (See  extract.) 

"  One  of  the  most  notable  points  about  the  theory 
of  transmi'jration  is  its  close  bearing  upon  a  thought 


which  lies  very  deep  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  th« 
development  -  theory  of  ow>uic  life  in  sucn-ssiv* 
«u,r*.  An  elevation  from  the  vegetable  to  the  lower 
animal  life,  and  thence  onward  through  the  higher 
animals  to  man,  to  say  nothing  of  superhuman  beings, 
does  not  here  require  even  a  succession  of  distinct  In- 
dividuals, but  is  brought  by  the  theory  of  metem- 
psychosis within  the  compass  of  the  successive  vege- 
table and  animal  lives  of  a  single  being."  —  Tutor  .• 
Prim.  Cult,  (ed.  1873),  U.  18. 

*  trans   mi  gra  tor,  s.  [Eng.  transmigrate); 
•or.]    One  who  transmigrates. 

"  Whenever  we  find  a  people  begin  to  revive  in 
literature,  it  was  owing  to  one  of  these  causes  ;  either 
to  some  trantmigralon  from  those  parts  coming  and 
settling  among  them,  or  else  to  their  going  thither  for 
instruction."  —  EUii :  Knowledge  of  Divine  Th'mgt, 
p.  122. 

*  trans-mi -gra-tor-y,  o.    [Eng.  transmi- 

grat(e) ;  -on/.  ]    Passing  from  one  place,  state, 
or  body  to  another. 

trans-mls-sl-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tranamisa- 
ible;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transmissible. 

"  There  is  a  delightful  trantmissibUity  of  blood  in 
all  his  heroes."— Century  Magazine,  June,  1883,  p.  2M. 

trans  mis  si  ble,  a.    [Fr.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  or  passed 
from  one  to  another. 

2.  Capable   of  being    transmitted  through 
a  body  or  substance. 

trans  miss  ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  trans- 
missio,  from  transmissus,  pa.  par.  of  trans- 
mitto  =  to  transmit  (q.v.);  Fr.  transmission; 
Sp.  transmision,  trasmision;  Ital.  trasmissione.} 

1.  The  act  of  transmitting  or  of  sending 
from  one  person  or  place  to  another ;  trans- 
mittal,  transference  ;  a  passing  on  or  over. 

"  In  the  experiment  of  transmission  of  the  sea. 
water  into  the  pits,  the  water  riseth  ;  but  in  the  ex- 
periment of  transmission  of  the  water  through  the 
vessels,  it  falleth."— Bacon :  Nat.  Hist..  J  2. 

2.  A  passing  through,  as  of  light  through 
glass  or  other  transparent  body. 

"  Their  reflexion  or  trunsmiuinn  depends  on  th» 
constitution  of  the  air  and  water  behind  the  glass, 
and  not  the  striking  of  the  rays  upon  the  parts  of  the 
glass."— ffewton :  Optic/a. 

3.  The  act  of  passing  down  (physical  charac- 
teristics or  peculiarities)  from  a  parent  ot 
parents  to  offspring. 

"  Equal  tranrmitsioni  of  ornamental  characters  to 
both  sexes."— flarurin :  Detcent  of  ilan  (ed.  2nd),  p.  M*. 

*  trans-mis'-sive,  a.    [Lat.  transmissus,  pa. 
par.  of  transmitto  =  totransmit(q.v.).]   Trans- 
mitted ;  derived  from  one  to  another  ;  sent  01 
passed  on. 

"  To  the  great  house  thy  favour  shall  be  shown. 
The  father's  star  traiumistive  to  the  son." 

Prior  :  Carmen  Secular* 

trans-mit',  v.t.  [Lat.  transmitto  =  to  send 
over  or  across,  to  despatch,  to  transmit :  trant 
=  across,  over,  and  mitto  =  to  send  ;  Fr.  trans- 
mettre;  Sp.  transmitter,  trasmitir ;  Ital.  trot- 
mettere.] 

1.  To  cause  to  pass  over  or  through  ;  to  send 
or  despatch  from  one  person  or  place  to  an- 
other ;  to  hand  on ;  to  j>ass  on ;  to  hand  or 
pass  down :  as,  To  transmit  a  letter  through 
the  post.     Light  is  transmitted  from  the  sun 
to  the  earth  ;  civil  and  religious  liberties  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  and 
we  ought  to  transmit  them  to  our  children. 

2.  To  suffer  to   pass   through :   as,  Glass 
transmits  light. 

trans  mit'-tal,  s.  [Eng.  transmit;  -al.]  Th« 
act  of  transmitting  ;  transmission,  transfer. 

"  Besides  the  trunsmittitl  to  England  of  tw,,-thiids 
of  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  they  make  our  country  a  re- 
ceptacle fur  their  supernumerary  pretenders  to  offices." 
— Surifl. 

*  trans  -mlf-tan$e,  s.      [Eng.   transmit; 
-ance.]    The  act  of  transmitting  ;  the  state  of 
being  transmitted  ;  transmitted. 

trans-mit' -ter,  s.     [Eng.  transmit ;  -er.] 

L  Ord.   Lang. :   One  who   or    that    which 
transmits. 

"  He  lives  to  build,  not  boast,  a  generous  race : 
I»o  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face." 

Savage  :  The  Bastard. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Teleg. :  The  sending  or  despatching  in- 
strument, especially  that,  under  the  automatic 
system,  in  which  a  paper  strip  with  perfora- 
tions representing  the  Morse  or  similar  alpha- 
bet is  passed  rapidly  through,  the  contacts 
being  made  by  metallic  points   wherever  a 
perforation  occurs,  and  prevented  where  tha 
paper  is  unpierced. 

2.  Telephone :  The  funnel  for  receiving  th« 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian,   so,  m  =  e ;  cy  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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voice  and  conveying  the  waves  of  sound  upon 
the  thin  iron  diaphragm.  [TELtPHONt:.] 

tranf  -mif-ti-ble,  * trans -mlt  ta-ble, 

a.     [Eng.  transmit ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  transmitted;  trans- 
missible. 

*  2.  Capable  of  being  put,  thrown,  or  pro- 
jected across. 

"A  trantm  ittabte  gallery  over  any  ditch  or  breach 
In  a  t  jwii-wall.  with  a  blind  and  parapet,  cannon- 
proof—  Wormier  :  Century  of  Intentione,  I  73. 

trans-mog-rl-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  trans- 
mogrify  ;  -catinn.\  The  act  of  transmogrify- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  transmogrified 

"  It  baa  uudergone  a  great  trammoyrification."— 
Salt. 

tiilns-mog'-rl-fy,  *trans-mSg'-ra-phy, 

v.t.  [First  element  trans ;  etymology  of  second 
element  doubtful.]  To  transform  into  some 
other  person  or  thing ;  to  change ;  to  meta- 
morphose. 

"  Augustine  seems  to  have  had  a  small  doubt  whether 
Apuleiiu  was  re.illy  tninimogruiihied  into  an  ass.'  — 
Jtirtin  :  Eccltl.  Hat..  1.  254. 

*  trans  move',  v.t.    [Pref.  tram-,  and  move.] 
To  transform,  to  change. 

"  Yet  love  is  sul'ein.  and  Saturulike  seene, 
As  he  did  for  Erigone  it  prove. 
That  to  a  centaure  did  hunaelfe  tninimot*.' 

Spenter:  P.  «.,  Ill  zi.  43. 

•teans-mu-ta-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  trans- 
miii'iiile ;  -ity.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transmutable ;  susceptibility  of  change  into 
another  nature  or  substance. 

trans  mu -ta-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  being 
transmuted  or  changed  into  another  nature  or 
substance ;  susceptible  of  change  into  a  dif- 
ferent nature  or  form. 

"  The  Aristotelians,  who  believe  water  and  air  to  be 
reciprocally  trantmutablt,do  thereby  fancy  an  affinity 
between  them,  that  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of."— 
Bnyle :  tforlu.  ill.  342. 

-mu'-ta-ble-neSS,  *.  [Eng.  trans- 
mutable  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transmutable ;  transmutability. 

"Some  learned  modern  naturalist*  have  conjectured 
at  the  easy  trantmutab/imest  of  water  by  wh.it  hap- 
pens in  c.-ir.leiis  and  orchards,  where  the  same  shooera 
or  RIIII.  after  a  long  drought,  wakes  a  great  number  of 
diifering  plants  to  flourish."— Boyle:  H'orki,  iii.  69. 

*  tran$ -mu'-ta-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  transmut- 
ab(U) ;  -ly.]    In  a  transmutab'.e  manner;  with 
capacity  of  being  changed  into  another  nature 
or  substance. 

*  trans  mu-tate,  v.t.     ["Lat.  trnnsmutatus, 
pa.  i>ar.  of  transmute  =  to  transmute  (q.v.).] 
To  transmute,  to  transform. 

"  Her  fortune  her  fair  face  first  trantmutated."— 
rican. 

trans  muta -tion,"trans  mu  ta  cl  on, 
».  [Fr.  transmutation,  from  ijA.  transtnuta- 
tiomm,  accus.  of  transmutatio,  from  transmit- 
tatim,  pa.  par.  of  transmuto  =  to  transmute 

(q.v.).J 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  transmuting  or  changing  into 
a  different  fonn,  nature,  or  substance. 

"  The  principal  oper»tl  MIS  of  nature  are.  not  the 

absolute  annihilation  and  new  creation  of  what  we 

call  materi.il  »ul«Uncer  Imt  the  teni|iorarv  extinction 

and  reproduction,  or.  r*thi-r  in  one  word,  the  ir  •i<t- 

mutation  of  forma."— Janet :  Hymn  to  Iturga.    (Arn  ) 

1.  The  state  of  being  transmuted  or  changed 

into  a  different  form,  nature,  or  substance. 

"Ami  not  old  Bly's  son.  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  edu- 
cation a  cardmaker,  l>y  franjmufurfonahear  herd?  '— 
Bkikeip.:  Taming  of  the  Shrna.  (Induct  2.) 

*  3.  Successive  change ;  change  of  one  thing 
for  another. 

"  The  same  land  sufTereth  sundry  trantmutalinm  of 
owners  within  one  term."— Bacon :  Office  of  Aliens.- 

ft  "i 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Alchemy:  The  changing  of  base  metals 
into  gold  or  silver. 

"  The  other  Is,  when  the  conversion  Is  Into  a  body 
men  IT  n  w.  and  which  was  not  before;  as  If  silver 
•huiild  be  turned  to  gold  ;  or  Iron  to  cop|>er :  and  this 
C"mi  r-iou  is  better  called  for  distinction  sake  Iruni- 
tnutai  ton."— Bacon :  tint.  Ilia.,  \  MS. 

2.  I'.inl. :  The  change  of  one  species  into 
another. 

"  The  trantmutation  of  specie*  Is.  In  the  vulgar 
philosophy,  i.ronounred  Impowiilile  :  and  certainly  It 
fc  i  thing  of  diiflcultie.  and  miuireth  deep  search  Into 
nature  —Bacon  :  Mat.  Hitt..  |  S3S. 

3.  Oeom. :  The  change  or  reduction  of  one 
figure  or  body  into  another  of  the  same  area 
<>r  solMity,  but  of  a  dim-rent  form,  as  of  a 
triangle  into  a  square  ;  transformation. 


transmutation-hypothesis,  s. 

Biol. :  The  most  generally  received  form  of 

thedoctrineof  Evolution ;  transtormism(q.v.). 

"The  trantmutniion  hypothrtit  considers  that  all 

existing  species  are  the  result  of  the  modification  of 

E  re-exist  ins!  species,  and  tliose  of  tlieir  predecessors, 
y  •MnetM  similar  to  those  which  at  the  present  .lay 
produce  varieties  and  races,  aud  therefore  in  an  alto- 
gether natural  way  :  aud  It  is  a  probable,  though  not 
a  necessary  consequence  of  this  hypothesis,  that  all 
living  beings  have  arisen  from  a  single  stock.  The 
trantmutatinn  hypothait  ...  is  perfectly  consistent 
either  with  the  conception  of  a  special  creation  of  a 
primitive  germ,  or  with  the  supposition  of  its  having 
arisen,  as  a  modification  of  Inorganic  matter,  by  natu- 
ral cause*."— Huxley :  Lay  Sermoni,  pp.  ST9-280. 

transmutation  of  energy,  s.  [TRANS- 
FORMATION OF  ENERGY.] 

trans-mu-ta  -tion-ist,  «.  [Eng.  transmu- 
tation; -lst.\  One  who  believes  in  the  trans- 
mutation cf  metals  or  species. 

trans-mute',  v.t.  [Lat.  transmuto,  from  trans 
=  across,  over,  and  miitn  —  to  change  ;  Sp. 
transmutar,  trasviutar,  tramudar ;  Ital.  tras- 
mutnre,  tramutare.] 

I.  To  change  from  one  form,  nature,  or 
substance  into  another  ;  to  transform. 

"  Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower, 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  tranrtnutn.  bereave* 
Of  their  had  influence,  and  their  good  receives." 
Wordmorth  :  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior. 

*  2.  To  alter,  to  commute. 

"Then  the  emperour  hauyng  compassion  of  the  fore- 
namyd  Barnar>le.  for  so  moche  as  he  was  the  sone  of 
Fepyn,  last  kyng  of  Italy,  *  his  uere  kyiinesman, 
trantmuti/d  the  sentence  of  deth  vnto  perpetuyte  of 
pryson,  &  losynge  of  his  syght."— Fabyan  :  Chronycle, 
ch.  clix. 

trans  mut'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [TRANSMUTE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Transformed  or  changed  into 
another  form,  nature,  or  substance. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  CouNTERCHANOED(q.v.). 

trans  mut-er,  s.  [Eng.  transmute);  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  transmutes  or  trans- 
forms. 

*  trans -mu-tu -al,  a.    [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  mutual  (q.v.). J    Reciprocal,  commutuaL 

trans -na-ta -tion,  s.  [Lat.  transnatatio, 
from  traiisuatatus,  pa.  par.  of  transnato  —  to 
swim  across:  trans  —  across,  and  nato  =  to 
swim.]  Tlie  act  of  swimming  across. 

"tranf-na'-ture,  v.t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  nature  (q.v.).]  To  transfer  or  transform 
the  nature  of.  9 

"  For.  as  he  sayth,  we  are  trauselemented,  or  Irani- 
nnturcu.  aud  changed  into  Chiiste.  eueu  so,  aud  none 
other*  isn.  wee  sale.  The  bread  is  trinselemeuted.  or 
changed intoChristeabody.'  —Jewell:  Keplie  tu.M.  Bar. 
ding?,  p.  238. 

*  trans  nor' -mal,  a.   [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
normal  (q.v.).]      Not    normal    in  character. 
(Applied  to  something  in  excess  of  or  beyond 
the  normal  or  usual  state.) 

trans  0-96  an  ic  (9  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  trans-, 
and  Eng.  oceanic  (q.v.).] 

L  Being  or  lying  beyond  the  ocean  ;  being 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.- 

"  The  administration  of  the  trantoceanic  possessions 
of  Frauce."— Otaervir,  Jan.  10,  1880. 

2.  Crossing  or  passing  over  the  ocean. 

"  The  final  statements  of  the  cable  companies  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  tariffs  for  transoceanic  message*." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  11.  IMS. 

tran  som,  'tran- 
some,  *  tran  -  som  - 
mer,  *tran-sum- 
mer,  *  tran  son,  «. 
[Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Lat. 
transtrum  —  a  transom 
(Skeat),  from  trans  = 
across.  The  form  tran- 
som mer  is  due  to  Fr.  som- 
mier  =  a  piece  of  timl>er 
called  a  summer  (q.v.).] 
[BREST-SUMMER.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  term  ap- 
plied to  horizontal  stone 
bars  or  divisions  of  win- 
dows. They  seldom  occur 
previous  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  were  Rome- 
times  embattled,  as  at 
Brasenose  College,  Ox- 


ford.  At  Bloxham  Church,  Oxfordshire,  the 
transoms  of  a  large  Perpendicular  window  are 
decorated  with  a  row  of  the  Tudor  flower 
(q.v.).  (Rloxam.) 


2.  Build. :  A  horizontal  piece  framed  across] 
a  doorway  or  a  double-light  window.     The 
cross-l«r  separating  a  door  from  the  fanlight 
above  it. 

"But  onlle  frauke  posts,  raisins,  beames,  pricke- 
posts.  groundsels,  summer  (or  dormant*)  rramoiiu. 
aud  such  principals."— HMnthed :  Deter.  Eng.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  xii. 

3.  Ordn. :  A  horizontal  piece  connecting  the 
cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage. 

4.  Shipbuild. :  A  beam  bolted  across  the 
sternpost, 

supporting 
"  er  end 


Transon.? ;  &.  Rudder ;  «  Stern 
post:  7.  Side  Counter  timber;  8. 
Quarter  deck  ;  9.  Berthing ;  10. 
Taftrail. 

som  is  at  the  head  of  the  stern-post,  and 
forms  the  head  of  the  ports. 

"  The  long-boat  at  this  time  moored  astern,  was  on 
a  sudden  canted  so  hk-h.  that  it  broke  the  Irnnton  of 
the  commodore's  gallery,  whose  cabin  was  on  the 
quarter-deck.  '—Anton  :  Voyage*,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  it. 

5.  Sure. :  The  vane  of  a  cross-staff. 

transom-knee, .--. 

Shipbuild. :  A  knee  bolted  to  a  transom  and 
after-timber. 

transom-stern,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  square  stern.    [TRANSOM,  S.] 

transom-window,  s. 

Building : 

1.  A  window  divided  by  a  transom. 

2.  A  window  over  the  transom  of  a  door. 

*  trans    pa   dane,  a.    [Lat.  transjmlanus, 
from  trans  —  across,  beyond,  and  Padus  =  the 
Po.]    Beyond  or  lying  beyond,  or  on  the  side 
of  the  river  Po.     [CISPADANE.) 

"The  trantptidnne  republics."— Burke. 

IF  Applied  to  Lombard)'  and  part  of  the 
Venetian  territories  when  formed  by  Napoleon 
into  a  republic  in  May,  1790.  Next  year  he 
merged  it  in  the  Cisalpine  republic. 

*  trans  -  pare',  r.t.     [Lat.  trans  =  through, 
and  pareo  =  to  appear.] 

1.  To  appear  through. 

"  But  through  the  yce  of  that  vuiust  disdain* 
Yet  still  trantparet  her  picture  and  my  pain*.* 
Stirling:  Aurora,  xcU. 

2.  To  become  transparent. 

"  Oft  haue  I  wish't,  whilst  in  this  state  I  was. 
That  the  alabaster  bulwarke  might  rraiujjarw." 
Stirling:  Aurora,  IxxllL 

*  trans-par  -enoe,  «.     [Eng.   tran^jnren(t)  ; 
•ce.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being   trans- 
parent ;  transparency. 

"  'Mongst  which  clear  amber  Jellied  seemed  to  be. 
Through  whose  trani/nireniv  you  might  easily  see 
The  beds  of  pearl  whereon  the  gum  did  sleep. '* 

Uraytan  :  Han  in  the  Moon. 

trans  par -en- 9$f,  s.    [Eng.  transparent); 
•cy.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transparent ; 
that  state  or  quality  of  bodies  by  which  they 
allow  r.iys  of  light  to  pass  through  them,  so 
that  tiie  forms,  hues,  and  distances  of  object* 
can    be   distinguished   through    them ;   dia- 
phaneity. 

"The  man  should  hold  forth  a  pure  taper,  that  his 
wife  may,  by  seeing  the  beauties  and  truiii/iarencu  of 
that  chrystal.  dress  her  mind  and  her  body  by  the 
light  of  so  pure  reflexions.' —£;>.  Taylor:  .Sermons. 

Vol.    I..  SIT.    18. 

2.  Anything  that  is  transparent ;  specif.,  a 
picture  pointed  on  transparent  or  sem:  trans- 
parent materials,  such  as  glass  or  thin  can- 
vas, to  be  viewed  by  the  natural  or  artificial 
light  shining  through  it. 

"  Father  I'-rry  and  I  took  traniparenciet  of  the 
little  photos  he  took  of  my  station.  —Corfret  .•  I'enut 
at  the  I  tie  of  lietolation  (1874),  p.  104. 

trans  par   ent,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trans  = 
•  through,  and  parens,  pr.  par.  of  pareo  =  to 


boil,  bojr ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ollin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,    sion  -  shun ;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun.    -cioiis,    tious,    sioua  ».  shua.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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transparently— transplendently 


appear  ;  Sp.  transparent*,  trasparente  ;  Ital. 


L  Literally: 

1.  Having  the  property  or  quality  of  trans- 
mitting  rays   of  light,  so  that   the  forms, 
colours,  and  distances  of  objects  can  be  dis- 
tinguished through;  pervious  to  light;  dia- 
phanous, pellucid. 

f  The  power  possessed  by  certain  solids  of 
transmitting  light  is  a  remarkable  one,  of 
which  no  adequate  explanation  has  yet  been 
given.  It  is  an  interesting  fuit  that  tliis 
property  seems  in  a  measure  opposed  to  that 
of  the  transmission  of  electricity,  no  transparent 
substance  being  an  electric  conductor,  vhile 
the  beet  conductors  seem  to  be  the  most  opaque 
substances.  It'  light  is  transmitted  by  ether 
only,  theu  it  would  appear  as  if  in  transparent 
Bill  stances  the  vibrations  of  ether  art,  not 
disturbed,  while  in  opaque  substances  they  are 
absorbed  and  destroyed. 

2.  Admitting  the  passage  of  light  ;  having 
Interstices  so  that  things  are  visible  through. 

"And  heaven  did  this  transparent  veil  provide, 

Because  she  had  no  guilty  thought  to  Hide." 
Drydcn  :  On  the  Monument  <J  a  Fair  Maiden.Ladg. 
*  3.  Bright,  shining,  clear. 

"  The  glorious  suu's  transparent  brains." 

Shakes?.  :  3  Henry  "I.,  hi.  1. 

II.  Fig.  :  Easily  seen  through  ;  not  suffi- 
cient to  hide  what  underlies  ;  ov'Uent,  plain  : 
•8,  a  transparent  motive,  a  transparent  excuse. 

transparent-colors,  «.  pi.  Colors 
that  transmit  light  readily.  Such  only  are 
used  for  painting  on  glass,  and  most  water- 
colors  •  are  more  or  less  transparent.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  make  such,  colors' 
more  or  less  opaque  by  the  admixture  o'f 
body  colors.  (Opposed  to  opaque  colors. 
which  only  reflect  light) 

trans-par'-ent-lif,  adv.  [Eng.  transparent; 
-Iy.]  In  a  transparent  manner;  so  as  to  be 
seen  through. 

trans-par  '-ent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  transparent; 
-ness.]  The  "quality  or  state  of  being  trans- 
parent ;  transparency. 

•  trans  -  pass',  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  pass  (q.v.).] 
A.  Trans.  :  To  pass  over. 
"The  river   Hyphasis,  or,  as  Ptolemy  calleth  It, 
Bipasis,  was  Alexander's  noil  ultra;  which  yet  he 
trunsfjassfil,  and  set  up  altars  ou  the  other  side.  '— 


Gregory:  Notet  on  Scripture,  p.  75.    (1634.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  pass  by  or  away. 

"  Thy  form  and  flattered  hue, 
Which  shall  go  soon  tnimjj,is*. 
b  Imp  more  fair  thau  is  thy  looking-glass." 

Daniel:  A  Description  of  Beauty. 

•trans-pass'-  a-  ble,  o.  [Eng.  transpass; 
•able.]  Capable  of  being  transpassed  or  passed 
over. 

"  trans-  pat'-  ron-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  trans-, 
and  Eng.  patronize  (q.v.).]  To  transfer  the 
patronage  of. 

**  To  transpatroniz*  from  him 
To  you  mine  orphan  muse." 

Warner:  Albiom  England,  ix.  43. 

•tran-spe'-cl-ate  (clas  shi),  v.t.  [Pref. 
trans-,  and  Lat  speciatus  =  shaped,  formed 
from  species  (q.v.).]  To  transform. 

**  I  do  not  credit  those  transformations  of  reason- 
able creatures  into  beasts,  or  that  the  devil  hath 
power  tu  trantptciate  a  man  into  a  horse."  —  Browne  : 
Ktiigio  Medici,  pt  L,  I  30. 

•  tran-splc'-u-ous,  a.  [Lat  transpicio  = 
to  see  through  :  trans  =  through,  and  specie 
=  to  look,  to  see.]  Transparent;  pervious 
to  the  sight  (Milton  :  P.  L,  viii.  140.) 

•trans  pierge',  v.t,  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
pierce  (q.v.).]  To  pierce  through,  to  pene- 
trate ;  to  pass  through. 

"  Antilochns,  as  Tboon  turned  him  round, 
Transpierced  his  hack  with  a  dishonest  wound." 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xiii.  691. 

trans-pir'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transpire)  ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  transpiring  ;  capable  of  being  tran- 
spired. 

trans-p'ir-a'-tlon,  s.    [Fr.]    [TRANSPIRE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  tran- 
spiring ;  exhalation  through  the  skin  ;  evapo- 
ration. 

"They  conceive  also,  that  the  indlvidnation  and 
•an.eiies*  of  men's  persons,  does  not  necessarily  de|iend 
upon  the  numerical  identity  of  all  the  parts  of  matter. 
because.  we  never  continue  thus  the  same,  our  bodies 
always  flowing  like  a  river,  and  passing  away  by  in- 
sensible trantpiratian.'—Cudwirth:  jntell.  Hyttem, 
p.  709. 


2.  Hot.  :  The  emission  of  watery  fluid  from 
the  leaves  of  plants,  a  process  continually 
going  on.  Tlie  vapour  from  the  watery  con- 
tents of  the  cells  passes  from  them  into  the 
intercellularadjacent  spaces  and  canals,  thence 
into  the  chambers  beneath  the  stomata,  finally 
reaching  the  external  atmosphere  either  by 
them  or  by  the  invisible  pores  of  the  epi- 
dermis. The  vapour  is  in  most  cases  invisible, 
but  sometimes  the  water  distils  in  drops 
large  enough  to  be  easily  seen.  The  amount 
of  moisture  thus  given  off  depends  on  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
temperature,  any  concussions  to  which  the 
plant  may  be  subjected,  and  the  age  and  size 
Df  the  leaves.  Transpiration  in  plants  is 
analogous  to  perspiration  hi  animals. 

"  If  transpiration  is  suddenly  stopped  in  branches 
which  ordinarily  transpire  strongly,  the  leaves  fall, 
while   plants  which  thrive  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
often  preserve  their  leaves  for  a  long  time  iu  saturated 
air."—  Field.  Jan.  1,  1887. 
IT  1.  Pulmonary  transpiration  : 
Physiol.  :  The  exhalation  of  watery  vapour 
from  the  lungs.     It  becomes  visible  in  frosty 
weather,  and  condenses  on    the    beard  and 
moustache.    It  varies  in  amount  according  to 
the  proportion  of  water  iu  the  blood  and  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Transpiration  of  gases  :  The  motion  of 
gases  through  a  capillary  tube.  The  velocity 
of  transpiration  is  independent  of  the  rate  of 
diffusion.  Ganot:  Physics  (ed.  Atkinson), 
§  143,  gives  the  following  laws  on  the  subject  : 

(1)  For  the  same  gas  the  rate  of  transpiration  in- 
creases, other  things  being  equal,  directly  as  the 

Sressure  ;  that  is,  equal  volumes  of  air  of  different 
entities   require    times    inversely   proportional    to 
their  densities. 

(S)  With  tubes  of  equal  diameters,  the  volume 
transpired  in  equal  times  is  inversely  as  the  length 
of  the  tube. 

(3)  As  the  temperature  rises  the  transpiration  be- 
comes slower. 


3.  Transpiration  of  liquids  :  The  passage  of 
liquids  through  small  pores  or  capillary  tubes. 

*  trans-pir'-a-tor-y,  a.     [Eng.  transpira- 
t(,ion);  -on/.]  "  Of  or  pertaining  to  transpira- 
tion ;  transpiring,  exhaling. 

trans-pire',  v.t.     [Fr.  transpirer,  from  Lat 
transpiro  •—  to    breathe     through:      trans  = 
through,  and  spirn  =  to  breathe  ;  8p.  Iran- 
spirar,  traspirar  ;  Ital.  traspirare.] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  be  emitted  through  the  excretories  of 
the   skin  ;   to  be   exhaled  ;    to    pass   off  in 
"insensible  perspiration.  .. 

"  Blood  and  fleshy  substance  .  .  .  useth  to  transpire, 
breathe  out,  and  waste  away  thro'  invisible  pores.  '— 
BauKO.  :  Letters,  bk.  L,  let.  31. 

2.  To  exhale  or  emit  watery  vapour  from 
the  surface. 

"  Cut  branches  which  trantpire  slowly  shed  their 
leaves  even  when  lying  on  the  ground."—  Field,  Jan.  1, 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  escape  from  secrecy;  to  become 
public  gradually  ;  to  ooze  out  ;  to  come  to 
light  ;  to  become  known. 

"  This  letter  goes  to  you.  In  that  confidence,  which 
I  always  shall,  and  know  that  I  safely  may,  place  in 
you  ;—  and  you  will  not  therefore  let  one  word  of  it 
tratupire."—  Lard  Chesterfield  :  To  S.  Dayrolles,  Jan., 
1718. 

*  2.  To  be  emitted  ;  to  have  vent  ;  to  escape. 

"  Pierced  with  a  thousand  wounds,  I  yet  survive  ; 
My  pangs  are  keen,  but  no  complaint  transpire*.' 
Cowper:  ndsiitudes  in  Christian  Life. 

3.  To  occur,  to  take  place,  to  happen,  to 
come  to  pass. 

"  What  had  tranipired  during  his  absence  he  did 
not  know."—  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe;  Dred,  ch.  xii 

•  trans-place',  v.t.    [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
place,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  put  or  remove  into  a  new 
place. 

"  It  was  tramplactd  from  the  left  side  of  the  Vatican 
unto  a  more  eminent  place."—  Wilkins  :  Math.  Maffick, 
cb.  z. 

trans-plant',  v.t.  [Fr.  transplanter,  from 
Lat'  tmnsplanto,  from  trans  =  across  (hence, 
implying  change),  and  planto  =  to  plant  ;  Sp. 
trasplantar  ;  Port,  transplantar  ;  Ital.  tras- 
plantare.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  remove  and  plant  in  another  place. 

"Limes  thirty  years  old  were  transplanted  from 
neighbouring  woods  to  shade  the  alleys.  '—.Vacaulau  : 
Silt.  Eng..  ch.  xi. 

2.  To  remove  from  one  place  to  another. 

"  Of  light  the  greater  part  be  took 
Transplanted  from  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  plac'd 
In  the  sun's  orb."  Milton  :  P.  L..  vii.  3W. 


3.  To  remove  and  settle  or  establish  for 
residence  in  another  place. 

"  If  any  trans/riant  themselves  into  plantation* 
abroad,  who  are  achisiuaticks  or  outlaws,  such  are  not 
fit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony."— Bacon  • 
Advice  to  Htliers. 

IL  Med. :  To  transfer  from  one  part  or 
person  to  another.  [TRANSPLANTATION,  II.  2.} 

"  The  dost  continued  [lickingl  so  long  till  he  .  . 
perfectly  cured  the  sore,  but  had  the  swelling  trans- 
planted to  himself."— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  1C7. 

trans  plan- ta  tion,  ».  [Fr.]  [TRANS- 
PLANT.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  transplanting  or  of  removing 
and  planting  in  another  place. 

U  The  time  to  transplant  shrubs,  trees, 
&c.,  is  when  their  energies  are  in  abeyance 
at  the  fall  of  the  year.  November  is  a 
good  month  for  the  transplantation  of  seed- 
ling stocks  and  suckers  taken  from  the  roots 
of  the  pear,  plum,  quince,  &c.,  to  prepare 
them  for  receiving  grafts,  and  stocks  of  briars 
to  be  budded  with  garden  species  and  varie- 
ties. To  render  the  removal  of  a  tree  or  bush 
successful,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  dc-st-  iy 
or  injure  the  spongioles,  these  tender  portions 
of  the  root  being  the  channels  through  which 
nutriment  is  taken  from  the  ground.  In 
placing  the  root  in  the  ground,  the  trench  or 
pit  intended  to  receive  it  must  be  of  sufficient 
breadth  at  the  bottom  to  allow  it  and  the 
branching  rootlets  to  occupy  their  natural 
position.  Water  should  be  freely  supplied, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  saturate  the 
soiL 

*  2.  A  removal  or  transfer  from  one  place  to 
another. 

"  Its  transplantation  into  the  Greek  tongue."— 
More :  Philos.  Cabbala ;  A/,p. 

3.  The  removal  or  transfer  of  persons  from 
one  place  to  another  for  purposes  of  residence, 
settlement,  or  the  like. 

"  If  that  were  done  it  would  only  meet  the  local 
distress,  unless  you  engaged  in  a  great  transplantation 
of  labour  into  the  district  in  which  the  work  was 
undertaken."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  24,  1886. 

IL  Medical: 

1.  The  removal  of  a  part  of  the  human 
body  to  supply  a  part  that  has  been  lost,  as 
in  the  Taliacotian  operation  (q.v.). 

*  2.  An  old    pretended  method   of   curing 
diseases    by   making   them   pass   from   one 
person  to  another. 

"  He  told  me,  that  he  had,  not  very  many  months 
since,  seen  a  cure  by  transplantation,  performed  on 
the  son  of  one,  that  was  wont  to  make  chymical 
vessels  for  me. "—Koyle:  Works,  ii.  167. 

trans  plant'-er,  s.    [Eng.  transplant ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  transplants. 

"  Yet  the  planter  or  transplanter,  nine  times  In 
ten,  neglects  this  necessity  of  suiting  his  trees  to  the 
•oil."— Scott :  Prose  Works,  xxi.  118. 

2.  A  machine  or  truck  for  removia*  tree* 


TRANSPLANTER. 

for  replanting;  also,  an  implement  for  re- 
moving and  replanting  flowers,  bulbs,  &c. 

*  tran  -  splen  -  den  -  9Y,    *.      [Eng.    tran- 
sphndf.n(t);   -cy.]    The  quality    or    state    of 
being  transplendent;  supereminent  splendour. 

"  The  supernatural  and  unimitable  transplendeni-i/ 
of  the  Divine  presence."— Mart  :  Antidote  against 
Idolatry,  ch.  IL. 

*  tran  spl  in  -dent,  a.  [Lat.  trans  =  through 

(hence,  denoting"  excess),  and  splendens.  pr. 
par.  of  sptentleo  =  to  shine.]  Resplendent  m 
the  highest  degree. 

"  The  bright  transplendent  glasse.*' 

Wyatt:  Complaint  of  Absence  of  Hit  Love. 

*  tran-splgn -dent-ly,    adv.      [Eng.    tran- 
splendent ;  -Iy.]   "In  a  transplendent  manner 
or  degree;  with  supereminent  splendour. 

"  The  divinity,  with  all  its  adorable  attnhntes,  Is 
hypostaicallv,  vitallv.  nnd  transcendent?;/  resjiline  in 
this  humanity  of  C'hrist."— More:  Antidote  agauM 
Idolatry,  ch.  ii. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


transpontine— transposition 
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•  trans-pon'-tine,  a.     [Lat.  trans  =  across, 
beyou'd,  and  poiis,  genit.  pontis  —  a  bridge.] 

1.  Being  or   lying   on   the  other   side  of 
the  bridge;  specif.,  in  London,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames. 

2.  Applied  to  any  melodrama  in  which  the 
characters  are  overdrawn  and  the  situations 
improbably  romantic,  from  the  fact  that  such 

Slays    were  formerly   very    popular    at    the 
irrey  and  Victoria  theatres  ou  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames. 

"  Even  the  thoroughgoing  tranipontine  villain 
•eeins  to  be  guided  Mther  by  chance  than  by  de- 
sign."—St.  Jamat'i  Oaiette.  Dec.  1, 1887. 

trans-pb'rt',  v.t.  [Fr.  transporter,  from  LaL 
triiiis/torto  =  to  carry  across  or  over :  'trans  = 
over,  across,  and  porto  =  to  carry  ;  Bp.  trans- 
portar,  trasportar  ;  Ital.  transportare,  trot- 
portare.] 

1.  To  carry  or  convey  from  one  place  to 
another. 

**  Our  shatter'd  barks  may  yet  trtintpftrt  us  o'er, 
Safe  and  inglorious,  to  our  native  shore." 

Pot*:  Burner;  Iliad  IL  17ft 

"  2.  To  bear  ;  to  carry. 

"  Her  ashes .  .  . 

Fmnrfmrted  shall  be  at  high  festivals 
Below  the  kings  and  queens  of  France." 

Shnknp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  i.  *. 

•  3.  To  remove  or  transfer  from  this  world 
to  the  next.    (A  euphemism.) 

-  Out  of  doubt  he  is  cronj/wrced.*— £*o*eip. :  Mid. 
ttmmer  Xijhft  Drtam,  iv.  i 

4.  To  carry  or  convey  away  into  banish- 
ment, as  a  criminal.    [TRANSPORTATION.] 

"  Another  and  necessarily  highly  penal  offence 
•gainst  public  Justice  is  the  returning  from  transpor- 
tation, or  being  at  larxe  in  Ore.it  Britain,  'jefore  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  offender  was 
ordered  to  be  tnintporteil.  or  had  agreed  to  trantuort 
himself,  or  been  sentenced  to  penal  •ervitude."— 
Blcvkitnnt :  Comment..  bk.  iv..  ch.  10. 

5.  To  hurry  or  carry  away  by  violence  of 
passion  ;  to  feel  beside  one's  self, 

**  You  are  trantported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  wore  attend*  you." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanut,  1 1. 

8.  To  carry  away  or  ravish  with  pleasure  ; 
to  entrance  ;  to  ravish. 

"  Those  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  miraculous  cures 
were  «•  trnnnmrted  with  them,  that  thfir  gratitude 
supplanted  their  obedience."— Decaf  of  Piety. 

trans  -port,  s.    [TRANSPORT,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  transporting;  transportation  ; 
carriage. 

"  The  Romans  neglected  their  maritime  affairs  ;  for 
they  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians  to  furnish 
them  with  ships  for  trantuort  and  war."— Arbuthnot : 
On  Coin*. 

2.  A  ship  or  vessel  employed  by  a  govern- 
ment to  carry  soldiers,  munitions  of  war,  or 
provisions  from  one  place  to  another,  or  to 
carry  convicts  to  their  destination. 

"  Some  damage  received  by  two  of  the  trnnnpnrtt, 
who.  in  tacking,  run  foul  of  each  other."— A  mm  : 
row*.  >>k.  i.,  ch.  I 

*  3.  A  convict  sentenced  to  transportation 
or  exile. 

4.  Velfcment  emotion  ;  passion  ;  rapture  ; 
ecstasy. 

"  Now  welcomed  Monmonth  with  trampnrtt  of  Joy 
and  aifection."— ilacaulay :  Hltt.  Kny.,  ch.  v. 

transport-ship,    transport-vessel. 

tx     A  ve.ssid  employed  in  conveying  soldiers, 
warlike  stores,  or  convicts ;  a  transpoitt 

trans-pbrt-a  bfl'-I  tjr, ».  (Eng.  transport- 
obit;  -iti/.]  The  quality  or  btate  of  being 
traiis|Hi  liable. 

trans -port'- a -ble,   a,     [Eng.    transport; 

-alile.  | 

1.  Capable  of  being  transported  or  conveyed 
from  place  to  place. 

"  1  h«  aw  of  the  electric  light  to  permit  nlghtwork, 
will  be  followed  In  a  trnaiportiMt  shape  also  in  the 
bopnelds/'-AMi/.  Jan.  1C.  1MO. 

2.  Implying  or    involving  transportation  ; 
subjecting  to  transportation  :  as,  a  transport- 
abU  olfence. 

•trlns-pbrt-al,  ».  [Eng.  transport;  -ol.l 
The  act  of  removing  from  one  place  to 
•nutlicr;  transportance. 

'•  trans-pbrf-anfe,  «.  [Eng.  transport; 
-ance.j  Conveyance  ;  transportation. 

"  O,  be  thon  my  Charon, 

And  give  me  sw'ft  trnntpnnm-ct  t<>  th<«  fields." 
Sknkttp. :  TV'.f/tu  *  CrntUn,  111.  i. 

•  trins-pbrt'-ant,  o.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  Iron** 
porUr=  to  transport  (o,.v.).J    Transporting; 
ravishing;  affording  (Treat  joy  or  rapture. 

"  So  raptanns  a  )oy,  and  tratuportanl  love.'—  Mart  : 
ttr         OodHMt.  p.  227. 


trans-pbr-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  trans- 
portatloncm,  accus.  of  trnnsportatio,  froia 
traiisportutus,  pa.  |iar.  of  tra>ispwto  =  to  trans- 
port (q.v.) ;  Sp.  transportation,  transportation; 
Ital.  trtisportuzione.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  transporting,  conveying,  or 
carrying  from  one  place  to  another ;  transport ; 
carri.tge ;  conveyance. 

"  If  the  countries  are  near,  the  difference  will  be 
smaller,  and  tuny  sometimes  be  scarce  itrceptible ; 
because  in  this  case  the  transportation  will  be  easy."— 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Xationt,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

*  2.  Transmission  ;  transference  from  one 
to  another. 

"  Some  were  not  so  solicitous  to  provide  against  the 
plagur,  iut  to  know  whether  we  had  it  from  the  uialig- 
iii'  v  of  our  owu  air,  or  by  trantuartatioti."— Dri/tlen. 
(JWrf.) 

3.  The  banishing  pr  sending  away  of  a  per- 
son convicted  of  crime  out  of  the  country  to 
a  penal  settlement,  there  to  remain  for  lite  or 
for  the  term  to  which  lie  has  been  sentenced. 
Transportation    grew    out    of    banishment. 
During  mediaeval  times  a  person  who   had 
committed  an  offence  was  in  certain  circum- 
stances permitted  to  "abjure  the" realm"  [AB- 
JURATION, I.  1.),  the  country  to  which  he  was 
to  go  not  being  indicated.    The  first  statute 
which  estauiisned  transportation   to   English 
colonies  was  annarpntly  tbf  Act  39  Eliz.,  cap.  4. 
By  18  Chas.  II.,  cap.  8,  passed  in  1666,  the 
king   obtained  permission   to   sentence  cri- 
minals to   be    "transported  to  any  of  His 
Majesty's   dominions    in    North    America," 
where  they  were  given  over  to  the  settlers  as 
virtual   slaves.      When   negro   slavery   was 
introduced,   white   criminals   became   much 
less  welcome,  and  complaints  against  their 
being  sent  arose  ;  but  the  practice  continued 
till  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1775.     Then  Australia  was  util- 
ised, and  by  two  Orders  of  Council,  dated 
December  6,  1786,  Botany  Bay,  on  its  east- 
ern   snores,  with   the  adjacent  islands,  was 
selected,  to  which  the  first  batch  of  convicts, 
800  in  number,  was  sent  out  in  May,  1786. 
Next  year  the  penal  settlement  was  estab- 
lished, and  became  the  nucleus  of  the  town 
of  Sydney  nnd    the  colony  of  New  S"tith 
Wales.      Afterwards    Van    Diemen's    Land, 
Norfolk  Island,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ber- 
muda. Ac.,  became  receptacles  for  convicts. 
No  such  system  has  ever  been  adopted  in  the 
United  States,  and   transportation   no  longer 
p.\i.-t.-  in  England,  it  having  been  given  up  as 
a  result  of  the  protests  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colonies.     It  still  exists  in  Borne  European 
countries,  as  France  and  Russia,  iu  the  latter 
to  a  large  extent,  Siberia  being    the    penal 
territory. 

4.  The  state  of  being  transported,  carried, 
or  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another. 

5.  The  state  of  being  transported  or  sent 
into  exile,  under  a  sentence  of  transportation. 

*  6.  Transport ;  ecstasy. 

"  All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body  must  needs 
weary,  liecanse  they  traii»|xirt.  and  all  trantportutiun 
1*  a  violence."— South :  Hermont. 

trans  -  port'  -  Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [TRANS- 
PORT, ».] 

*  trans-pbrt'-gd-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  transported; 
-ly.]    In  a  transported  manner;  in  a  state  of 
rapture. 

"  If  we  had  for  God  bat  half  as  ranch  love  as  we 
ought,  or  even  pretend  to  have,  we  could  not  but  fre- 
qnently  (if  not  crv»ii«;wr<«My)  entertain  our  selves 
with  his  leave*."— Boyle :  Work*,  vol.  11.,  p.  317. 

*  trans-port -Sd-ngss,  s.  [Eng.  transported; 
-nexi.]    The  state  or  condition  of  being  trans- 
ported ;  a  state  of  rapture. 

"  Without  any  inch  taint  or  suspicion  of  trant. 
parte<ti>'iu.~-Bit.  Hull:  Am.  agt.  Bitho/jt  titling  in 
Parliament. 

trans  -pbrt'-er,  ».  [Eng.  transport,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  transports  or  removes. 

"  The  pilchard  merchant  may  reap  a  speedy  benefit 
by  dls|Mitchiiu:.  saving,  and  selling  to  the  (rant* 
porter»."—Camr. 

trans  port  Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a,  [TRANS- 
PORT, ».J 

A.  At  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  At  adj. :   Ravishing,  enchanting,  ecs- 
tatic. 

*  trans- pbrt'-lng-ljf,  ndv.    f/Eng.  transport- 
»'"/ ;  -ly-\    In  a  tnniRporting  manner;  ravish- 
ingly  ;  enchantingly. 

*  trans  pbrf-Ive.  a.    [Eng.  transport ;  ~ive.] 
Passionate ;  excessive. 


*  trans-port'-ment,  «.     [Eng.   transport  i 
•meiit.] 

1.  The  act  of  transporting ;  conveyance  by 
ship. 

2.  Rage,  passion,  anger,  fury. 

"  He  attacked  me 

with  such  transportment  the  whole  town  had  rung 
out."  Lord  Digby :  Elvira,  iv. 

*  trans-pdf '-a-ble,  o.      [Eng.   transpose); 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  transposed  ;  allowing 
of  transposition. 

trans-pos'-al,  s.    [Eng.  transpose);  -at] 

1.  The  act  of  transposing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  transposed. 

trans-pose',  v.t.  [Fr.  transposer,  from  (ran* 
=  across,  and  poser  =.  to  place.]  [PosE,  «.J 

L  Ordinary  iMnguage : 

1.  To  change  the  place  or  order  of  by 
putting  each  in  the  place  of  the  other;  to 
cause  to  change  places. 

"The  letters  of  Elizabetha  reglna  (rampostd  thus, 
Anglia  Hara,  beatti.  signify,  O  England's  sovereign  1 
tuou  haal  made  us  happy."— Camtleit :  Ktniaint. 

*  2.  To  put  out  of  place  ;  to  remove. 

"  That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  trantpoie; 
Angela  are  bright  still,  thougn  the  brightest  fell." 
Shatoip. :  UaclKtn.  iv.  S. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Alg. :   To   bring   a   quantity  from    ono 
member  of  an  equation  to  the  other.    This  is 
done  by  simply  changing  its  sign.     Thus  if 
we  transpose  the  quantity  6  in  the  equation 
a  +  6  =  c,  we  have  o  =  c  —  6. 

2.  Gram. :  To  change  the  natural  order  of 
words. 

3.  Music:  To  change  the  key  of;  to  write 
or  play  in  another  key. 

"  A t  tem  |  <ts  have  been  made  at  various  times  to  con- 
struct a  pianoforte  that  wouM  enable  the  player  to 
transpose  the  key  of  the  music  that  might,  be  played 
upon  it"— Scribner't  11  ay  aunt.  May,  18SO,  p.  169. 

*  trans  -pose',  «.     [TRANSPOSE,  v.]    Trans* 
position. 

"  This  man  was  very  pert  t  and  fortunate  iu  these 
tratupotet."—J'ut(enl,am :  Bnglitlt  Poesie,  bk.  li. 

trans-posed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [TRANSPOSE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Being  changed  in  place,  on* 
being  put  in  the  place  of  the  other. 

2.  Her. :  Reversed  or  turned  contrariwise 
from  the  usual  or  proper  position  :  as,  a  pile 
transjiosed. 

trans-pos'-er,  «.  [Eng.  transpose) ;  -er.J 
Onu  who  transposes ;  specif.,  one  who  trans- 
poses music  from  one  key  to  another. 

trans-pos  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [TRANSPOSE,  v.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Asatlj.:  Having  the  quality  of  changing 
or  transposing  ;  specif,  applied  to  musical  in- 
struments which  do  not  play  the  actual  notes 
written  down,  but  others,  according  to  the 
modifications  in  the  instrument  itself. 

trans-po  si  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  (ran*. 
positionem,  accus.  of  transpositio,  from  (ran*- 
]x>situs,  pa.  par.  of  transptmo  =  to  change  In 
place, to  transpose,  to  transfer:  tram  =•  across 
(hence,  implying  change),  and  pono  =  to  place ; 
Sp.  transposition,  trasjwsicion ;  Ital.  traspo- 
tizione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  transposing ;  the  act  of  chang- 
ing the  places  of  things,  putting  each  in  the 
place  previously  occupied  by  the  other. 

"At  last,  they  formed  a  doable  circle,  as  at  the 
beginning,  danced,  and  rejieated  very  quickly,  and 
finally  closed  wldi  several  very  dexterous  (lanspoii- 
tiont  of  the  two  circles."— Coo* :  Third  1'oyayt,  bk.  I)., 
oh.  V. 

2.  The  state  of  being  transposed  or  recipro- 
cally changed  iu  place. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Alg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  bringing 
over  any  term  of  an  equation  from  the  ono 
side  to  the  other.  This  is  done  by  changing 
the  sign  of  the  term  so  transposed.  The  ob- 
ject of  transposition  is  to  bring  all  the  known 
terms  of  an  equation  to  one  side,  nnd  all  the 
unknown  to  the  other,  in  order  to  determine 
the  vnlue  of  tlic  unknown  terms  with  respect 
to  those  that  are  kn-wn.  Thus  if  2*  •+•  4  = 

*  +  7  =  by  transposition  ofx,  2z  —  x-r-4=. 
7,  whence  *  +  4  =  7 ;  by  transposition  of  4, 

*  =  7  —  4,  whence  x  =  8.    The  transposition 
of  t'-rms  in  the  I'u-t  operation  to  be  performed 
in  the  solution  of  a  simple  equation. 


boil,  bo^ ;  po"ut,  J6%1 ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench  •  •;<>.  rem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  t» 
•dan,  -tlan  =  snan.   -tion,  -slon  _  shun ;  -(ion,  -flan  =  man.     cio us,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -Wo,  -die,  ic.  =  Del,  del. 
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2.  Cnm.  t  Rhet. :  A  change  of  the  natural 
order  of  words  in  a  sentence  ;  words  changed 
from  their  ordinary  arrangement  for  the  sake 
of  effect. 

3.  M«d.  :  The  same  as  METATHESIS  (q.v.). 

4.  MUSK: 

(1)  A  change  of  key.    [TRANSPOSE,  v.,  II.  3.] 

(2)  An  inversion  of  parts  in  counterpoint 
1|  Transposition  of  the  viscera: 

Fathol. :  A  term  sometimes  employed  to  in- 
clude both  malposition  and  displacement  of 
the  organs  of  the  trunk.  The  abnormal 
condition  may  be  congenital,  or  caused  by 
(1)  strain,  as  in  the  case  of  movable  kidney 
and  hernia ;  (2)  imperfect  attachment,  as 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  kidneys  and  intes- 
tines ;  (3)  abnormal  conditions  connected  with 
oriflces  or  canals ;  (4)  pressure,  as  from  wear- 
ing tight  stays  or  a  twit ;  (0)  traction,  as  in 
lateral  displacement  of  the  heart ;  (6)  disease ; 
(7)  excessive  action  of  the  muscular  coat, 
as  in  prolapse  or  hernia ;  or  (8)  prolonged 
standing,  as  in  displacement  of  the  uterus. 

*  trans  -  po- si- tion -al,  o.     [Eng.   trans- 
position;  -aL]    Of  or  pertaining   to   trans- 
position. 

"The  most  striking  and  most  offensive  error  in 
pronunciation  among  the  Londoners,  I  confess,  lies  in 
the  transpositional  use  of  the  letters  to  and  »,  ever  to 
be  heard  when  there  is  any  possibility  of  inverting 
them.  Thus  they  say  veal  instead  of  teal ;  ticked,  for 
wicked."— Pegge  :  Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language. 

•trans-p5s'-i-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  transpose); 
-itivt.}  Pertaining  to  transposition  ;  consist- 
ing in  transposition ;  made  or  effected  by 
transposing. 

"The  Italian  retains  most  of  the  ancient  trans- 
positive  character."— Blair. 

*  trans-pfts '-I-tor, s.  [Eng.  transpose);  -tior.] 

A  transposer  (q.v.).    (Landor,  in  Annandale.) 

*  trans-print',  v.t.    [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
print,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  print  in  the  wrong  place  ; 
to  transfer  to  the  wrong  place  in  printing. 

*  trans-prose',  v.t.    [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
pro*  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  transpose  prose  into  verse  ;  to  change 
from  prose  into  verse. 

"  Instinct  he  follows  and  no  further  knows, 
For  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  transprose." 
Ili-yden  :  Absalom  t  Actiito/jhel,  ii.  443. 

2.  To  change  from  verse  into  prose.    (See 
the  quotation  given  under  TRANSVERSE  (2),  v.) 

*  trans-re'-gion-ate,  a.    [Pref.  trans-,  and 
EngI   region  (q.v.)."]     Of  or  belonging  to  a 
region  over  or  beyond  the  sea  ;  foreign. 

"  There  .are  some  cockes-combes  here  and  there  in 
England,  learning  it  abroad  as  men  transrcgionate.'' — 
ffolinthed :  Descript.  England,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*  trans-Shape',  v.t.    [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
shape,   v.   (q.v.).]     To   change  into   another 
shape  ;  to  transform,  to  distort. 

"Thus  did  she  tr*tnsshape  thy  particular  virtues." — 
Shikesp.  :  Much  Ado  about  Kothinj,  v.  1. 

trans-ship',  v.t.    [TRANSHIP.] 
trans-ship  -ment,  5.    [TRANSHIPMENT.] 

trans  -tra,  s.  pi.    [Lat]    [TRANSOM.] 

Roman  Arch. :  The  principal  horizontal 
timbers  in  the  roof  of  a  building.  (Gwilt.) 

*  tran  -  sub  -  stan  -  ti  -  ate  (ti  as  shi), 
*  tran-sub-stan-ci-ate,  v.t.    [Low  Lat 
transubstantiatus,  pa.  par.  of  transubstantio — 
to  change  the  substance  of :  trans  =.  across 
(hence,  implying  change),  and  substantial  = 
substance   (q.v.);    Fr.    transubstantier  ;   Sp. 
tranfubstanciar,    trasubstanciar;    Ital.    tran- 
sustamiare,  trasustamiare.]    To  change  into 
another  substance.    [TRANSUBSTANTIATION.] 

tran  sub  stan  ti  a  tion  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Fr., 
from  Low  Lat.  transubstantiationem,  accus. 
of  iratisiibstantiatio,  from  transubstantiatus, 
pa.  par.  of  transubstantio  =  to  transubstanti- 
ate (q.v.);  Sp.  traiisustanciacion,  trasustan- 
ciation ;  Ital.  transustanziaziont.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Change. 

"  The  smell  of  autumn  woods,  the  colour  of  dying 
fern,  may  turn  by  a  subtle  transubaantiatian  into 
pleasures  and  faces  that  will  never  come  again.'— 
Malljck :  Hew  Republic,  bk.  iii..  ch.  ii. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  The  Roman  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist.  The  Council  of  Trent  (sess. 
riii.,  c.  iv.)  declares  "that  by  the  consecration 
of  the  bread  and  wine  the  whole  substance  of 
the  bread  is  changed  into  the  substance  of  the 
body  of  Christ  and  the  whole  substance  of 


the  wine  into  the  substance  of  his  blood, 
which  change  is  properly  and  fitly  called 
Transubstantiation  by  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church."  That  is  to  say,  the  accidents  of 
the  bread  and  wine  which  are  perceived  by 
the  senses  conceal  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  not  the  substances  of  bread  and 
wine.  In  canon  4  (de  sac.  Euchar.  Sacrain.) 
the  Council  defines  "that  under  each  species" 
(i.e.,  of  bread  and  wine),  "and  under  each 
particle  of  each  species,  Christ  is  contained 
whole  and  entire."  Roman  theologians  found 
their  proof  of  this  doctrine  on  the  discourse 
of  Jesus  after  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  (John  vi.  32-71),  on  the  words  of  insti- 
tution (Matt,  xx vi.  26-29,  Mark  xiv.  22-25, 
Luke  xxii.  19,  20),  and  on  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  16»-21),  and  on  patristic  testi- 
mony, claiming  that  the  doctrine  is  apostolic, 
though  the  word  itself  only  came  into  use  in 
the  eleventh  century,  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Berengarius  and  Lanfranc,  in  which 
the  former  denied  and  the  latter  asserted  a 
change  of  substance  in  the  Eucharistic  ele- 
ments. Transubstantiation  implies  a  Real 
Presence,  though  belief  in  the  Real  Presence 
(of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist)  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  a  belief  in  Transubstantiation. 
The  Lutheran  view  of  the  Eucharist  is  called 
Companation,  or  Cousubstantiation,  and  ad- 
mits a  Real  Presence  without  a  change  of 
substance.  The  Calvinistic  view  is  that  the 
presence  of  Christ  depends  on  the  faith  of 
the  recipient.  Article  XXVHI.  of  the  Anglican 
Church  is  apparently  Calvinistic,  and  con- 
demns Transubstantiation  as  "repugnant  to 
the  plain  words  of  Scripture ; "  but  the  belief 
and  practice  of  a  large  number  of  her  clergy 
and  laity  is,  to  say  the  least,  much  the  same 
as  the  Lutheran.  [TRACTABIANISM.]  Dr.  Pusey 
(Eirenicon,  p.  229)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  dispute  between  Anglicans  and  Roman- 
ists in  this  matter  is  "probably  a  dispute 
about  words." 

*  tran-sub-stan'-tl-a-tor  (tl  as  snl),  s. 

[Eng.  transubstantiate);  -or.]  One  who  be- 
lieves in  or  maintains  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  (q.  v.). 

"The  Roman  transubstantiators  affirm  that  the 
body  of  our  Lord  is  here  upon  earth  at  once  present 
in  many  places  (namely,  in  every  place,  where  the 
Host  is  kept,  or  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated)."— Bar- 
row: Sermons,  vol  ii.,ser.  31. 

tran-su-da'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  transu- 
datus,'p&.  par.  of  transudo,  from  trans  = 
across,  through,  and  sudo  =  to  sweat]  The 
act  or  process  of  transuding  ;  the  process  of 
oozing  through  membranes,  or  of  passing  off 
through  the  pores  of  a  substance,  as  water  or 
other  fluid. 

"  The  drops  proceeded  not  from  the  tramudation 
of  the  liquors  within  the  glass."— Boyle. 

*  tran-su'-da-tor-^,  a.     [Eng.  transud(e); 
atory.]    Passing  by  transudation. 

tran-sude',  v.i.  [Fr.  transuder,  from  Lat. 
transudo  ;  Ital.  transudare.]  [TRANSUDATION.] 
To  pass  or  ooze  through  the  pores  or  inter- 
stices of  a  membrane  or  other  porous  sub- 
stance, as  water  or  other  fluid. 

"  The  water  which  has  transuded  from  the  tissues." 
— Sheldon :  Dairy  Farming,  p.  vii. 

*  tran-sume',   v.t.      [Lat.    transumo,    from 
t-rcms  =  across,  and  sumo  =  to  take.]    To  take 
from  one  to  the  other ;  to  convert. 

"  With  a  well-blest  bread  and  wine 
Traiuum'd,  and  taught  to  turn  divine." 

Craihaw:  Hymn  fur  the  Sacrament. 

tran-sumpt'  (p  silent),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  transumptum  =  a  copy,  a  transcript, 
from  Lat.  transumptus,  pa.  par.  of  transumo 
=  to  take  from  one  to  another,  in  Low  Lat. 
to  transcribe.]  [TRANSUME.]  A  copy  of  a 
writing  ;  an  exemplification  of  a  record. 

"  Wherewith,  the  pretended  original  breve  was  pro- 
duced.  and  a  traiuumpt  or  copy  thereof  (signed  by 
three  bishops)  offered  them,  to  send  to  England."— 
State  Trialt:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1528);  Die.  of  Q. 
Catherine. 

T  Action  qftransumpt: 

Scots  Law :  An  action  competent  to  anyone 
having  a  partial  interest  in  a  writing,  or  im- 
mediate use  for  it,  directed  against  the  cus- 
todier  of  the  writing,  calling  upon  him  to 
exhibit  it,  that  a  copy  or  transumpt  of  it  may 
be  made  and  delivered  to  the  pursuer. 

*  tran-sump  -tion  (r  silent),  s.    [Lat.  tran- 
tumptio,  from  transumptus,  pa.  par.  of  tran- 

Mimo.]      [TRAVSUME.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  taking  from  one 
place  to  another. 


2.  Logic :  A  syllogism  by  concession  or 
agreement  used  by  the  schoolmen,  where  a 
question  proposed  was  transferred  to  another 
with  the  condition,  that  the  proof  of  the  latter 
should  be  admitted  for  a  proof  of  the  former. 

*  tran  sump  -tivo   (p   silent),  o.      [TRAM- 
SUMPTION.]     Taking  from   one  to   another; 
transferred    from    one    to    another;    meta- 
phorical. 

"  Hereupon  are  intricate  turnings,  by  a  trunsitmp. 
tlve  and  metouymical  kind  of  speech,  called  meanders  j 
for  this  river  [Meander]  did  so  strangely  path  itself. 
that  the  foot  seemed  to  touch  the  head."— Drayton  ; 
Annotations  to  Rosamond's  Epistle. 

*  trans- va  -sate,  v.t.     [Lat.  trans  =  across, 
and  vas  =  a  vessel.]    To  transpose  or  pour 
from  one  vessel  to  another. 

"  The  Father  and  Son  are  not,  as  they  suppose, 
trammtsateil  and  poured  out  one  into  another,  as  into 
an  empty  vessel"— Cudworth:  InteU.  System,  p.  61». 

*  trans-va-sa -tion,  s.   [TRANSVASATE.]  Th« 
act  or* process  of  transvasating. 

*  trans-vec  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  transvectio,  from 
transvectus,  pa.  par.  of  transveho  =  to  carry 
across  :  trans  =  across,  and  veho  =  to  carry.) 
The  act  of  conveying  or  carrying  over. 

*trans-ver'-ber-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  trans  = 
across,  through,  and  verberatus,  pa.  par.  of 
verbero  =  to  beat.]  To  beat  or  strike  through. 

trans  ver  sal,  *  trans  ver-sall,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.,    from    Lat.    transversus  =  transverse 

(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Transverse  ;  running  or  lying 
across. 

"  Extend  the  other  foot  of  the  compasse  to  the  next 
part  of  one  of  the  transversal!  lines  in  the  oriental! 
or  occidental  part"— Ifackluyt :  Voyages,  i.  £14. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geom.:  A  straight  line  which  cuts  several 
other  straight  lines,  is  said  to  be  a  transversal 
with  respect  to  them. 

*  trans-ver'-sal-ly^  adv.    [Eng.  transversal; 
-ly.]    In  a  transversal  manner  ;  in  a  direction 
crosswise  ;  transversely. 

"  There  are  divers  subtile  enquiries  and  demonstra- 
tions, concerning  the  strength  required  to  be  in  th« 
string  of  them,  the  several  proportions  of  swiftness 
and  distance  in  an  arrow  snot  vertically,  or  hori- 
zontally, or  transwrtally."—  Wilkins:  ArcMmedet. 
ch.  xviii. 

trans' -verse,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [Lat.  transversus 
=  turned  across,  athwart,  orig.  pa.  par.  front 
transverto  =  to   turn  across:   tra ns  =  across, 
and    ver 'to  =  to   turn;    Fr.    transverse;    Sp. 
traiisverso,  trasvei-so ;  Ital.  trasverso.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lying  or  being  across  or  in  a  cross  direc- 
tion ;  athwart. 

"  How  they  agree  in  various  ways  to  join 
In  a  transverse,  a  straight,  and  crooked  line." 

Slackmore :  Creation,  vi. 

*  2.  Not  direct ;  collateral. 

"  When  once  it  goes  to  the  transverse  and  collateral 
[line],  they  not  only  have  no  title  to  the  inheritance, 
but  every  remove  is  a  step  to  the  losing  the  cognation 
and  relation  to  the  chief  house."— Bp.  Taylor :  Rult 
of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  Lying  across  other  parts.    There 
are  transverse  branches  of  the  basilar,  the 
cervical,  the    humeral,  and   other  arteries; 
transverse  ligaments  of  the  acetabulum,  the 
metacarpals,  the  metatarsals,  &c.  ;  and  tians- 
verse  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  [TRANSVERSE- 
SINUS.] 

2.  Bot. :  Broader  than  long. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Across  ;  in  a  direction  acrosav 

"  His  volant  touch 

Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant  fugue." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  563. 

C.  As  subst. :   That  which  is  transverse ; 
that  which  crosses  or  lies  in  a  cross  direction  ; 
a  transverse  axis. 

*  IT  (1)  By  transverse :  In  a  confused  manner  ; 
reversedly. 

"  All  things  tossed  and  turned  by  tranverse." 

(2)  Transverse  axis  or  diameter : 

Conic  Sections:  The  axis  which  passes 
through  the  foci  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola. 
When  the  length  of  the  transverse  axis  is 
referred  to,  the  portion  included  between  the 
vertices  is  meant. 

transverse  dehiscence,  s. 

Bot. :  Dehiscence  by  a  transverse  opening, 
as  in  the  fruit  of  Anagallis,  Hyoscyamus,  and 
Alchemilla, 


tate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  w&,  here,  eamel.  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go, 
or.  woro,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unito,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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transverse-partition,  s. 
Bot.  (Of  a  fruit):  A  partition  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  valves,  as  in  a  siliqua. 

transverse-planer.  «. 

1.  Wood-work.  :  A  planing-machine  in  which 
the  cutters  are  caused  to  move  across  or  at 
light  angles  to  the  material  being  planed. 

2.  Melall,  :  A  shaper  or  planer  with  its  cut 
•cross  the  table. 

transverse  sinus,  s. 

Aruit.  :  The  anterior  occipital  sinus  placed 
at  the  fore  part  of  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone,  and  constituting  a  transverse 
connection  between  the  two  inferior  petrosal 
sin  oses. 

transverse-strain,  i. 

Mech.  :  The  strain  to  which  a  beam  is  sub- 
jected when  a  force  acts  on  it  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  its  length,  tending  to  bend 
It  or  break  it  across. 

transverse-tension,  --. 

Bot.  :  Tension  exerted  by  the  bark  on  the 
wood,  and  vice  versd,  in  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
when,  after  its  growth  in  length  has  ceased, 
a  permanent  increase  takes  place  in  its  thick- 
ness. 

•  trans-verse'  (1),  v.t.  &  {.    [TRANSVERSE,  a.] 

A.  Trans.  :    To   overturn,    to    change,    to 
thwart. 

'Nothing  can  be  believed  to  be  religion  by  any 
people,  bat  what  tbey  think  to  be  divine  ;  that  is. 
•ent  immediately  from  God:  aud  they  can  think 
nothing  to  be  to.  that  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  alter 
or  tra  ruverte."  —  Lfilry. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  transgress. 

"  Ac  treuthe  that  trespa*sede  nevere,  ne  trannmrd 
agens  the  Uwe."  Pirn  Plowman,  p.  141. 

•  trans-  verse'  (2),  v.t.     [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  verse  (q.v.).]    To  turn  from  prose  into 
verse. 

"  I  take  a  book  in  my  hand,  either  at  home  or  else- 
where, fur  thafi  all  oue  ;  if  they  be  any  wit  In't.  as 
there  U  no  book  but  ha*  some.  I  tranmeru  it  ;  that  is 
if  it  be  prose  put  it  into  verse  (but  that  takes  up  some 
time),  and  if  it  be  Terse  put  it  into  prose.—  Methiuks, 
Mr.  Bayes.  that  putting  vene  into  prose  should  be 
call'd  transprooiiig.—  By  my  troth,  sir,  'tis  a  very 
good  notion,  and  hereafter  it  shall  be  so."—  Duke  of 
Buckingham  :  The  ttehearml,  i.  1. 

trans-  verse'-ljf,  adv.     [En<r.  transverse,  a.  ; 
•ty.j    In  a  transverse  or  cross  direction  ;  across. 

"  Tninivericlu  fixing  one  end  to  the  first  thread 
that  was  spun.  <-  OoidmitH  :  The  Bee.  No.  Iv. 

transversely-flexuose,  a. 

Bot.  :  Waved  in  a  cross  direction.  (Paxton.) 

•  trans  ver  sion,  s.     [TRANSVERSE  (2),  v.] 
The  turning  or  converting  of  prose  into  verse, 
or  of  verse  into  prose. 

•  trans-vert',  v.t.    [Lat  transverto.]   [TRANS- 
TERSE,  a.]    To  cause  to  turn  across  ;  to  trans- 
verse. 

"  But  of  one  thing  I  wold  falne  be  expert, 
Why  mens  langige  wol  procure  and  trannert 
The  will  of  wuiuen  aud  vlrgine*  innocent?" 

Chaucer  :  Craft  of  Laftn. 

•trans-vertf-I-ble,   a.     [Eng.    trantvert; 
•able.}    Capable  of  being  trans  verted. 

•  trans-view1  (lew  as  n),  v.t.    [Pref.  trans-, 
and  Kng.   view,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  see  or  look 
through. 


. 
liatiet  :  Jtirum  in  Modum.  p.  *. 

•  trans-  vo  la'  tion,  t.    [Lat  trans  =  across, 
beyond,  and  volatum,  suiter.  of  volo  —  to  fly.] 
The  act  of  flying  over  or  beyond. 

"Such  thing*  a*  thne  which  are  extraordinary 
•freulons  and  tranaolntlant  beyond  the  ordlimry 
course  of  an  eaven  piety.  God  loves  to  reward  with  an 
extraordinary  favour:  ami  gives  them  testimony  by 
an  extraregular  blewing.'  —  Bp.  Taylor:  Strmtnt, 
v.,l.  It..  *er.  4. 

•  trans  vdlve'  v.  t.    [Lat.  (ran*  =  across,  over, 
and  volvo  =  to  roll.)    To  overturn,  to  break  up. 

"  He  who  trunnolm  empire*."—  HowM:  Parly  <J 
BratU.  p.  110. 

tr&nt,  r.i.  (I)ut.  trante*  —  \a  walk  slowly.] 
To  carry  about  wares  for  sale  ;  to  hawk. 

trant-er,  ».  [Eng.  (rant;  -er.]  One  who  carries 
about  wares  for  sale  ;  a  hawker,  a  pedlar. 

trap  (1),  •  trappe,  ».  [  A.8.  treppe  =  a  trap  ; 
cngn.  with  O.  Out.  trappe;  O.  H.  Oer.  trajpo 
=  a  snare,  a  trap;  Low  Lnt  trappa;  Fr. 
trappe  ;  8p.  tramjvi.  From  the  same  root  as 
tramp  (q.v).;  cf.  Dnt.  trappen  =  io  tread; 
(nap  =  a  stair,  step  ;  Oer.  '  treppe  =  a  flight  of 
stairs  ;  Sw.  trappa  —  a  stair.] 


L  An  instrument  or  device  for  ensnaring 
game  or  other  animals;  a  snare;  a  contrivance 
that  shuts  suddenly,  and  often  with  a  spring, 
for  taking  game  and  other  animals. 
"  She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  inous 
Caughte  111  a  trappe.  If  it  were  ded  or  blsdde." 

Chaiuxf:  C.  T..  1-roL  141. 

2.  Any  contrivance  for  catching  wild  animals. 
"  Then  spake  againe  with  fell  aud  spitefull  heart, 

(So  lions  roar  enclos'd  in  traiue  or  trap.)" 

Fairefax :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  ii.  89. 
If  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii.) 
remarks  that  animals  "  learn  caution  by  see- 
ing their  brethren  caught  or  poisoned." 

3.  An  ambush,  a  stratagem ;  a  device  or 
contrivance  to  catch  one  unawares. 

"  God  and  your  majesty 
Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  Till.,  v.  1. 

4.  A  contrivance  applied  to  drains  and  soil- 
pipes  to  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvia;  a 
drain-trap. 

5.  A  sheriffs  officer;   a  police -constable. 
(Slang.) 

"  Meantime  the  Kellys  had  got  to  hear  that  the 
trap*  were  In  search  of  them."— Leuure  Hour,  March, 
18S5,  p.  192. 

*  6.  Sagacity,  acuteuess,  cunning,  sharp- 
ness, penetration. 

"Some  cunning  person  that  had  found  out  hi* 
foible  and  ignorance  of  trap,  first  put  him  in  great 

fright."— A'orlA  ;  Examen,  p.  &4». 

7.  A  familiar  name  for  a  carriage  on  springs, 
of  any  kind.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  old-fashioned  gig  had,  under  the  seat,  a  sort  of 
boot  extending  a  few  inches  beyond  the  back  of  the 
•eat  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  gigs  were 
raised  upon  higher  wheel*  than  at  present.  On  this 
raised  vehicle  the  boot  was  lengthened  behind,  holding 
a  brace  of  dogs  for  sporting  purposes.  In  these  '  dog- 
cart* '  (thus  named  afterwards)  tue  dogs  were  at  first 
placed  in  the  boot  at  the  front,  aud  I  dare  say  that  the 
noble  sportsmen'  may  occasionally  have  had  their 
heels  or  their  calves  bitten  by  dogs  with  short  tem- 
pers, and  with  scant  liking  for  the  confinement  of  the 
boot.  This  led  to  a  great  improvement,  in  the  shap* 
of  an  open  latticed  box,  which  was  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  body  of  the  conveyance,  and  provided 
with  a  trap-door  behind  for  the  admission  of  the 
dogs.  In  process  of  time  the  latticed  box  was  found 
very  convenient  for  the  carriage  of  other  things  be- 
tides dogs,  and  as  everything  conveyed  in  the  cart 
(chattels,  not  people)  had  to  be  put  in  through  the 
trap-door  (soon  curtailed  Into  trap:  compare  'bus' 
for  omnibus,  '  cab '  for  cabriolet)  the  conveyance  itself 
wa*  eventually  termed  trap.  —  IHiutrated  London 
Newt.  Oct.  11,  1884,  p.  339. 

8.  A  game,  and  also  one  of  the  instruments 
used  in  playing  the  game,  the  others  being  a 
small  bat  and  a  ball.    The  trap  is  of  wood, 
made  like  a  slipper,  with  a  hollow  at  the  heel 
end,  and  a  kind  of  wooden  spoon  working  on 
a   pivot,   in   whicli   the  ball   is  placed.     By 
striking  the  handle  or  end  of  the  spoon  the 
ball  is  projected  up  into  the  air,  and  the 
striker  endeavours  to  hit  it  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  bat  before  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  opponents  endeavour  to  catch  the  ball, 
or  to  bowl  it  so  as  to  hit  the  trap.     Also 
called  Trnp-liat  and  Trap-bat  and  ball. 

9.  A  device  worker!  )>y  trigperand  spring  for 
throwing  pigeons,  glare-balls,  Ac.,  into  the  air 
at  shooting  matches. 

f  Up  to  trap,  To  understand  trap  :  To  be  very 
knowing  or  wide-awake.  (Slang.) 

trap-ball,  *.    The  same  as  TRAP  (1),  s.  8. 

trap-bat,  t.  A  bat  used  in  the  game  of 
trap  (q.v.). 

trap-out,  s.  A  mode  of  cutting  gems,  in 
which  the  facets  consist  of  parallel  planes, 
nearly  rectangular,  arranged  round  the  centre 
of  the  stone. 

trap  door,  s.  A  door  in  a  floor  or  roof, 
which  when  shut  is  flush  or  nearly  so. 

"  In  some  house*  there  were  tran-doon  through 
which,  in  c-i«e  of  danger,  he  might  descend.  — 
Macaulay  :  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  r. 

Trap-door  spider : 

Zooi. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Mygalidse  (=  Territ«lari»,  Latr.)  which  con- 
structs a  tubular  nest  in  the  earth,  closed  by 
a  more  or  less  perfect  door  or  doors.  Mog- 
gridge  (Harvesting  Ants  <t  Trap-door  Spiders, 
p.  143)  enumerates  nearly  forty  species  from 
Europe  and  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  United  States  possesses  numerous  species. 
He  divides  the  nests  into  six  separate  types, 
according  to  the  kind  of  door  present,  the 
straightness  or  divarication  of  the  tube,  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  second  door  in 
the  tube  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Atyput  rulterii,  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  is 
found  in  the  south  of  England,  and  excavates 
a  more  or  less  cylindrical  gallery,  about  half 
an  inch  wide,  in  moist  ground,  at  ttrst  in  a 


horizontal  and  then  in  a  vertical  direction. 
This  gallery  is  lined  with  a  tube  of  silk,  bat, 
instead  of  closing  the  aperture  with  a  trap- 
door, the  spider  continues  the  lining  tube  be- 
yond the  mouth  of  the  gallery  for  some  dis- 
tance on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Ctenizn 
fodiens,  common  in  the  south  of  Europe 
closes  the  entrance  to  its  nest  (see  illustration) 
with  a  trap-door  composed  of  earthy  particles 
firmly  held  together  by  layers  of  silk.  Other 


TRAP-DOOR  SPIDER. 

species  make  more  elaborate  dwellings,  eitha 
by  constructing  a  second  door  in  the  vertical 
tube,  or  a  second  tube  branching  off  from 
the  first  and  shutting  off  communication  by  a 
second  trap-door.  When  inside  their  dwelling, 
these  spiders  resist  the  opening  of  the  trap- 
door by  clinging  to  the  lining  of  the  tub* 
and  to  the  inner  coat  of  silk  composing  the 
the  trap-door. 

trap-hole,  s.    [TROUS-DE-LODP], 

trap-net,  ».  A  fishing-net  in  which  a 
funnel-shaped  piece  leads  the  flsh  into  a 
pound  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  return. 

trap-shooting,  «.  The  sport  of  shoot- 
ing at  pigeons,  balls,  ic.,  projected  from  a  trap. 
[TKAP,  «.,  9.] 

trap-Stairs,  «.  Stairs  with  trap-door  at 
top. 

trap  stick,  «  A  stirk  used  in  the  game 
of  trap;  something  resembling  such  a  stick; 
something  long  and  slender. 

trap-tree,  s.  An  unidentified  species  of 
Artocarpus,  which  furnishes  a  glutinous  gum 
used  as  birdlime  at  Singapore.  (Treas.  of  Bat.) 
The  species  of  this  genus  known  to  furnish  a 
kind  of  birdlime  are  A.  integrifolia  [JACK  (S)], 
and  A.  hirsuta. 

trap- valve,  s.    A  clack-valve  (q.v.). 

trap  (2),  ».  [Sw.  trappa  =  a  stair  ;  frapp  = 
trap-rock  ;  Dan.  trappe  —  a  stair ;  (rap  = 
trap  ;  Dut  (rap  =  a  stair,  a  step ;  Ger.  treppe 
=  a  flight  of  stairs.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  movable  ladder  or 
steps  ;  a  kind  of  ladder  leading  up  to  a  loft 

2.  Petrol. :  A  name  originally  given  to  certain 
igneons  rocks,  of  great  geological  age,  occur- 
ring in  Sweden,  which,  partly  from  weather- 
ing and  partly  as  the  result  of  successive  ex- 
trusions, presented  a  stair-like  aspect.    Sub- 
sequently this  name  was  loosely  applied  to 
any  ancient,  fine-grained,  igneous  rock  which 
had  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  alteration. 
Most  of  the  so-called  "traps"  have  since  been 
identified  as  varieties  of  dolerite  or  basalt. 

IT  Trap,  in  this  general  sense,  is  widely 
diffused,  and,  where  it  occurs,  it  exerts  much 
influence  in  determining  the  surface  configu- 
ration of  the  region.  When  it  decays  it  pro- 
(luces  rich  agricultural  soil,  so  that  a  trap 
district  isgeuerally  remarkable  for  its  fertility 

*  trap-conglomerate,  «.    [TUFACEOUS- 

CONOLOMEKATK.J 

trap  granulite,  «. 

Petrol. :  A  dark  variety  of  granullte  (q.T.l 
occurring  interlaminated  with  the  normal 
granulites.  It  sometimes  contains  augite  and 
hornblende. 

trap  tuff,  trap  tufa,  s. 

Geol. :  Volcanic-ash,  volcanic-luff  U'v-)- 

*  trap  (3),  «.    [TRAPS.] 

*  trap  (4).  «.    [O.  Fr.  trap  (Fr.  drop)  =  cloth  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  trapo  =  a  cloth,  clout,  rag  ;  Low 
Lat.    (rapus  =  a   cloth.)     Trappings;   orna- 
ments of  a  horse. 


boil,  bo?;  pout,  J6\H;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Inc. 
-clan,  -  tian  -  shan.     tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -f ion  =  »t»ftn.    -clous,  -tion*,    sious  =  alias.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  doL 
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trap  (1),  *  trappe  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [TRAP  0),  «.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  catch  in  or  with  a  trap ;  to  snare. 

"The  Iwaver  was  trapped  for  its  fur  111  the  twelfth 
century  in  the  river  1'eivi."— Dawktni:  Early  Man  in 
Britain,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Fig. :  To  take  or  catch  by  stratagem ;  to 
insnare. 

3.  Baseball :  To  secure  a  fly  ball  at  the  moment 
it  touches  the  ground;  an  unlawful  stratagem 
to  effect  a  double  play. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  take  game  or  other  ani- 
mals in  traps. 

"  Trapping  has  been  there  so  long  carried  on,  that 
inheritance  may  possibly  have  come  into  play."— Dar- 
trin  •  Descent  of  Man.  pt.  1.,  ch.  lit. 

trap  (2),  *  trappe  (2),  v.t.  [TRAP  (4),  ».] 
To  adorn ;  to  dress  or  deck  out  with  orna- 
ments. (Generally  in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  Foure  great  horses  fully  trapped  and  couered  do* 
lead  the  way."-flac««yt :  Voi/ajes,  ii.  62. 

trap'-a,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Low  Lat. 
calcitrapa  =  a  caltrap  (q.v.).  Named  from 
the  spines  on  the  fruit.] 

Hot. :  Water  Caltraps,  the  sole  genus  of 
Trapete  (q.v.).  Floating  plants,  with  the 

{wtioles  tumid  in  the  middle,  and  clustered 
eaves,  those  under  water  cut  into  capillary 
segments.  Calyx  superior,  four-parted ;  petals 
four ;  stamens  four ;  ovary  two-celled,  each 
cell  with  one  pendulous  ovule.  Fruit  hard, 
indehiscent,  one-celled,  one-seeded ;  seed 
large,  without  albumen  ;  the  cotyledons  very 
unequal ;  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  largely  con- 
sists of  pure  starch.  Known  species,  four. 
They  are  found  in  temperate  Europe,  Siberia, 
Inilia,  Cochin  China,  &c.  Trapa  natans  has 
four  spines  on  its  fruit,  and  is  large  and  Mack. 
It  Is  the  Tribulus  of  the  Romans,  and  the  nuts 
are  sold  in  the  markets  of  Venice  (where  they 
are  known  as  Jesuit's  nuts)  and  other  parts  of 
Italy  and  in  France.  They  are  made  into 
bread.  T.  bispinosa  has  only  two  spines  or 
horns  on  its  fruit.  It  is  found  in  tanks  and 

Cls  throughout  India.  Its  nuts  are  dark- 
en and  triangular.  Their  kernel  is  white 
and  sweetish,  and  is  eaten,  both  raw  and 
cooked,  and  made  into  cakes,  by  the  Hindoos. 
Many  of  these  plants  grow  on  the  Wular 
Lake,  a  large  sheet  of  water,  about  forty  miles 
in  circumference,  on  the  Upper  Jhelum,  in 
Cashmere,  the  old  traveller,  Moorcroft,  de- 
claring that  the  nuts  from  the  lake  furnish 
almost  the  sole  support  of  30,000  people  for 
five  months  of  the  year.  Moorcroft  and  Dr. 
Royle  say  that,  under  the  government  of 
Rungeet  Singh,  £12,000  of  revenue  was  raised 
from  the  trapa,  amounting  to  from  96,000  to 
128,000  ass-loads,  taken  from  the  lake.  The 
natives  consider  the  nuts  as  useful  in  bilious 
affections  and  diarrhoea,  besides  applying 
them  externally  as  poultices.  The  plant  is 
called  by  the  natives  Singliara  =  horned,  re- 
ferring to  the  fruit.  Another  less-known 
East-Indian  species  is  T.  quadrisyinosa,  intro- 
duced into  Britain  as  a  stove-plant  in  1823. 
T.  bicornis, called  by  the  Chinese  Ling,  or  Linko, 
has  the  two  horns  recurved  and  very  obtuse. 
It  is  cultivated  by  them  in  lakes,  ponds,  &c. 

*  tra-pan',  v.t.    [TREPAN,  v.]    To  ensnare,  to 
trap ;  to  catch  by  stratagem. 

"  Having  tome  of  his  people  trupannednt  Baldivla." 
—Anton :  Voyage*,  bk.  L,  ch.  ix. 

*  tra-pan',  «.    [TRAPAX,  v.\    A  snare,  a  trap, 
a  stratagem. 

"  Nought  but  gin*  and  snares  and  trapani  for  souls." 
—SoutA:  Sermon*,  rol.  iii.,  ser.  4. 

*  tra-pan'-ner,  s.    [Bug.  trapan;  -er.]    One 
wh'o  trapans ;  an  ensnarer. 

*  trape,  v.i.     [Of.  Dut.  &  Oer.  trappen  =  to 
tread,  to  tramp.]    To  trail  along  in  an  untidy 
manner;  to  walk  carelessly  and  skittishly; 
to  traipes  (q.v.). 

"I  am  to  go  traptng  with  Lady  Kerry  and  Mrs. 
Pratt  to  we  sight*  all  this  day."— Swift. 

trap'-S-»,  i.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trap(a);  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -tee.] 

Bet. :  A  tribe  of  Halarogaceae,  with  a  single 
genus,  Trapa  (q.v.). 

trap  -e-lus,  ».  [Or.  rpam^ot  (trapelos)  = 
easily  turned.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Agamidse,  with  five  spe- 
cies, from  Tartary,  Egypt,  and  Afghanistan. 
They  resemble  Agama,  but  the  scales  are 
small  and  spineless,  and  there  are  no  pores  on 
the  thighs. 


trapes,  s.    [TRAPE.] 

1.  A  slattern  ;  an  idle,  sluttish  woman. 

"  From  door  to  dour  I'd  sooner  whine  and  beg, 
Thau  marry  such  a  trapes." 

Gay:  What  d'ye  call  it  I 

1.  A  going  about ;  a  tramp. 

"  It's  such  a  toll  aud  *  trape*  up  them  two  pair  of 
Italrs."— Mrt.  Wood :  The  Channiagi,  p.  471. 

trapes,  v.i.  [TRAPES,  «.]  To  gad  or  flaunt 
about  in  a  slatternly  manner. 

"  He  would  not  be  found  traveling  about  the  con- 
stituency."—£utty  Chronicle.  Oct.  14,  1886. 

trap-e-zate,  a.  [Eng.  trapez(ium) ;  suff. 
•ale.]  Having  the  form  of  a  trapezium ;  trape- 
ziform. 

tra-peze',  «.     [Fr.    trapeze,  from   Lat.  tra- 
pezium =  a  trapezium  (q.v.).J 
*  1.  A  trapezium. 

2.  A  sort  of  swing  consisting  of  one  or  more 
cross-bars  suspended  by  two  cords  at  some 
distance  froni  the  ground,  on  which  gymnasts 
perform  various  exercises  or  feats. 

tra-pe'-zi-an,  a.    [TRAPEZIUM.] 

Crystallog. :  Having  the  lateral  planes  com- 
posed of  trapeziums  situated  in  two  ranges 
between  two  bases. 

tra-pez'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  trapezi(um)  =  a. 
trapezium,  and  forma  =  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  trapezium.  (Applied  in  Botany  to 
the  leaves  of  Populus  nigra,  &c.) 

tra  pe-zi-he'-dron,  s.    [TRAPEZOHEDRON.] 

tra  -pe'-zi-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rpawi^ov 
(trdpfiion)  =  a  small  table  or  counter ;  a  tra- 
pezium, because  four-sided,  like  such  a  table  ; 
dimin.  of  rpdirefa  (trapeza)  =  a  table;  Sp.  tra- 
pecio  ;  Ital.  trapezia  ;  Fr.  trapeze.] 


TRAPEZIUMS. 

a.  Two  sides  equal,  but  noue  parallel ;  b.  Four  sides 
neither  equal  nor  parallel ;  c.  Two  short  sides  equal 
in  length,  and  two  long  sides  equal,  but  none  paral- 
lel ;  d.  Two  sides  equal,  but  none  parallel. 

1.  Geom. :  A  quadrilateral  figure,  no  two  of 
whose  sides  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

2.  Anatomy : 

(1)  The  outermost  bone  of  the  second  row  in 
the  carpus.    In  its  inferior  or  palmar  aspect 
it  presents  a  rhombic  form,  with  its  most 
prominent  angle  directed  downwards.    It  ar- 
ticulates with  four  other  bones,  the  scaphoid, 
the  trapezoid,  and  the  first  and  second  meta- 
carpals. 

(2)  A  set  of  transverse  fibres  opposite  the 
lower  portion  of  the  pans  varolii.    The  name 
trapezium  is  given  because,  in  most  of  the 
lower  vertebrates,  they  appear  on  the  surface 
in  a  four-sided  form. 

*3.  Zool.  :  A  synonym  of  Cypricardia  (q.v.). 

tra-pe'-zi-us,  s.    [TRAPEZIUM.] 

Anat. :  A  trapeziform  muscle  reaching  from 
the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  connected  with  the  clavicle  and 
scapula  on  each  side.  It  is  by  means  of  this 
muscle  that  the  scapula  is  moved. 

tra-pe-zo-he'-dral,  a.    [TRAPEZOHEDRON.] 
Crystal. :  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  form 
of  a  trapezohedron. 

tra  pe  zo  he  dron,  *.  [Gr.  Tpairegtop  (tra- 
pezion)  =  a  little  table,  a  trapezium,  and  eSpa. 
(hedra)  =  a  base.] 

Crystall. :  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four 
equal  and  similar  trapezoidal  planes. 

tr&p'-S-zold,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  rpain&ov  (trape- 
zion)  =  a  little  table,  a  trapezium,  and  eloVw 
(eidos)  =  form,  appearance.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Trapeziform  (q.v.). 

B.  As  sttbst. :  A  quadrilateral,  two  of  whose 
sides  only  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

trapezoid -bone,  s. 

Anat. :  A  bone  of  the  wrist,  of  which  the 


superior  surface  articulates  with  the  scaphoid 
bone,  the  external  with  the  trapezium,  the  in- 
ternal with  the  os  magnum,  and  the  inferior, 
with  the  second  metacarpal  bone.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  trapezium,  has  its  largest 
diameter  from  before  backwards,  and  its 
posterior  surface,  which  is  much  larger  than 
the  anterior  one,  pentagonal.  (Quain.) 

trap-e  zoid-al,   a.      [Eng.  trapezoid;  -al.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  form  of  a  trape- 
zoid. 

2.  Min. :  Having  the  surface  composed  of 
twenty-four  trapeziums,  all  equal  and  similar. 

trapezoidal-wall,  s.  A  retaining  wall, 
vertical  against  the  bank,  and  with  a  sloping 
face. 

trap-pe'-an,  a.     [Eng.  trap  (2),  s. ;    -eon.) 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  trap  or  trap- 
•    rock. 

trappean-ash,  *. 

Petrol. :  A  compact  or  earthy  rock,  consist- 
ing of  the  materials  of  a  trap  (q.v.). 

trappean  rocks,  s.  pi. 

Petrol. :  A  name  sometimes  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  older,  aud  mostly  much  altered, 
igneous  rocks  from  those  of  later  date. 

trap'-per  (1),  s.    [Eng.  trap  (1),  v. ;  -«r.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  traps  animals ;  one  who  set* 
traps  for  animals,  usually  lo  obtain  furs. 

"  According  to  somewhat  unreliable  reports  handed 
down  from  the  early  Hudson  Bay  trauperi  who  lived 
in  this  now  populous  region,  '-field,  Feb.  17,  1887. 

2.  A  horse  used  in  a  trap.     (TRAP  (1),  7.) 
"The  object  of  the  Spring  Show  is  to  encourage 

generally  the  breeding  of  sound  and  shapely  half-bied 
horses,  ponies,  nags,  trappert,  hacks,  ciiargers,  liar- 
uess-horses,  aud  Hunters.  —St.  James  t  tiaKtU.  Feb.  2, 
1887. 

IL  Mining:  A  boy  in  a  coal-mine  who 
opens  the  air-doors  of  the  galleries  for  the 
passage  of  the  coal- waggons. 

tr&p'-per  (2),  'trap  por,  *.    [TRAP  (2),  v.} 

Trappings. 

"  So  huge  a  noise  was  raised  by  the  sound  of  bell 
banging  at  their  trapjiert  aud  chareU."—  Unlimited: 
Hist.  Eng.,  bk..in.,  ch.  xiii. 

trap  pi  ness,  s.    [Eng.  trappy ;  -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  trappy  or  treacherous. 

"  Onceover  this  there  were  broad  pastures  aud  large 

banks  aud  ditches,   innocent  of   trappiness  lor  the 

/  most  part,  before  the  riders,  '—field,  Dec.  26,  1865. 

trap -ping,  s.  [TRAP  (2),  v.]  A  word  gene- 
rally used  in  the  plural,  to  denote  ornamental 
accessories  :  as— 

1.  The    ornaments   put  on  horses;  orna- 
ments appeudant  to  the  saddle. 

"  Caparisons  and  steeds, 
Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  tournament. '     Hilton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  W. 

2.  External    and    superficial    decorations; 
ornaments  generally ;  finery. 

"  His  virtues  were  his  pride ;  and  that  one  vice 
Maue  all  his  \  irtues  of  no  price ; 
He  wore  them  as  fine  trappings  for  a  show." 

Vowper:  Truth,  M.  \ 

Trap'-plst,  *.  &  a.  [Fr.  Trappiste  (see  def. 
A.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  branch  of  the  Cister- 
cian order,  following  the  reformed  rule  of  La 
Trappe,  an  ancient  monastery  in  the  heart  of  ' 
LaPerche,  notfarfrom  Seez,  in  France,  founded 
as  a  Cistercian  house  in  1140  by  Rotron,  Count 
of  Perche.  The  reform  was  due  to  Arniand 
Jean  le  Bouthillier  de  Ranee  (1C26-1700),  who 
had  held  the  abbey,  with  other  preferments, 
in  commendam  for  many  years  before  his  ordi- 
nation (A.D.  1051),  by  his  nncle,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tours,  whose  coadjutor  he  hoped 
one  day  to  become.  For  some  years  after  he 
became  a  priest,  de  Ranee  ltd  a  worldly  life 
in  Paris;  but  his  heart  being  touched  by  a 
series  of  disappointments,  he  sold  his  patri- 
mony, distributed  the  money  to  the  poor,  and, 
giving  up  all  other  benefices,  retired  to  La 
Trappe.  Here  he  found  the  discipline  greatly 
relaxod,  but  by  bringing  some  monks  from 
a  neighbouring  monastery  he  reestablished 
the  rule  and  restored  regularity.  Still  his 
ideal  was  not  attained ;  he  sought  to  add  to 
the  purely  contemplative  life  bodily  mortifi- 
cation and  separation  from  causes  of  distrac- 
tion. Animal  food,  except  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, was  forbidden,  and  manual  labour  was 
strictly  enjoined.  The  monks  rose  at  two 
o'clock,  aiid  went  to  rest  at  seven  in  winter 
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and  eight  in  summer.  From  two  till  half-past 
four  they  spent  in  prayer  ami  meditation,  and 
then  retired  to  their  eells  till  hall-past,  tive, 
when  they  said  Prime.  At  seven  they  went 
to  labour,  either  out  or  indoors ;  at  half-past 
nine  Tierce  was  said,  followed  by  the  Mass, 
Sext,  and  None ;  then  they  dined  on  vege- 
tables ;  at  one  o'clock  returned  to  work  for 
another  two  hours,  and  then  retired  to  their 
cells  till  Vespers  at  four  o'clock ;  this  was 
followed  by  a  collation  of  bread  and  fruit, 
and  spiritual  reading  till  six  o'clock,  when 
Compline  was  said  ;  at  seven  they  went  to 
rest  and  slept  on  pallets  of  straw.  Absolute 
silence  was  enjoined  at  all  times,  and  they 
bad  to  make  their  wants  known  by  signs.  In 
1790,  when  other  monasteries  were  suppressed 
in  France,  the  Trappists  took  refuge  in  the 
monastery  -of  Val  tainte,  in  Freiburg,  under 
Dom  Augustiu  (de  Lestrange) ;  but  this  was 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1798,  and  the 
monks  wandered  about  till  the  Bourbon  resto- 
ration, when  they  recovered  La  Trappe.  (See 
extract  under  B.) 

B.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Trappists  [A.] ; 
following  the  reform  of  La  Trappe. 

"  From  this  centre  Truupitt  filiations  spread  the 
austere  rule  of  the  order  into  Spain,  Belgium,  Pied- 
mont, England,  and  Ireland.  Mount  St.  Bernard,  in 
Leicestershire,  and  tbe  Trappittine  couveut  of  Stape- 
hill.  in  Dorset,  are  tl.eir  houses  in  this  country ;  in 
Ireland  they  have  flourishing  monasteries  at  Mount 
Helleray  and  Roscrea.'  —Adda  4k  Arnold :  Cath.  Diet.. 
p.  80*. 

Trap  pis  -tine,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.] 

A.  --Is  substantive : 

1.  Ord.   iMng  :    A   liqueur   made   by  the 
monks  of  La  Trappe. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PL):  An  order  of  nuns  fol- 
lowing the  reform  of  La  Trappe,  instituted  by 
Dom  Augustin  (t  1827).     [T RAPPIST,  A.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Trappist- 
ines.    (See  extract  under  Trappist,  B.) 

trapp'-lte,  s.    [Eng.  trap  (2) ;  suff.  -ite.} 

Petrol. :  Decomposed  varieties  of  basalt 
(q.v.),  resembling  rocks  known  under  the 
name  of  trap. 

trap'-pous.  a.  [Eng.  trap  (2),  H.  ;  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  the  rock  known  as  trap ;  resembling 
trap  or  partaking  of  its  nature ;  trappy. 

•trap-pores,  'trap-pours,  s.pl.  [O.Fr.] 
Trappings  of  a  horse. 

'  With  clothe  of  gold,  and  furred  with  ermine 
Were  the  trappourt  of  their  stedes  strong." 

Chaucer  ;  Fluure  *  tne  Leaf  a. 

trap'-py  (1),  a.  [Eng.  trap  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  trap  ;  treacherous. 

"  The  fences  might  have  Increased  in  size,  however, 
without  being  made  trappy."  —  Daily  Telegraph, 
Nov.  1.1,  1882. 

trap'-py  (2),  a.  [Eng.  trap  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Trap- 
pous  (q.v.). 

traps',  i.  pi.  [An  abbrev.  of  trappings  (q.v.).*] 
Small  or  portable  articles  for  dress,  furniture, 
&c. ;  goods,  luggage,  things.  (Colloq.) 

"  As  soon  as  the  affair  was  over,  the  traja  were 
packed  up  as  quickly  as  possible  and  the  party  drove 
•way."— Daily  Telegraph,  SepV.  8,  1887. 

trash,  *.  [Icel.  trot  =  rubbish,  leaves,  and 
twigs  from  a  tree,  picked  up  and  used  for  fuel ; 
tram  =  a  slovenly  fellow  ;  trassa  =  to  be  slov- 
enly ;  Norw.  trns  =  fallen  twigs,  half-rotten 
branches  easily  broken  ;  Sw.  t rasa  =  a  rag,  a 
tatter;  Sw.  dial,  tra^e  —  a.  rag;  /rds  =  a  heap 
of  sticks,  a  worthless  fellow,  old  useless  bits 
of  fencing.] 

1.  Loppings  of  trees,  bruised  canes,  &c.    In 
the  West  Indies  the  decayed  leaves  and  stems 
of  cane*  are  called  Field-trash  ;  the  bruised  and 
macerated  rind  of  canes  is  called  Cane-trash  ; 
and  both  are  called  Trash. 

2.  Any  waste  or  worthless  matter;  good- 
for-nothing  stuff;  rubbish,  refuse,  dregs. 

-  Hence  all  that  Interferes,  and  dares  to  clash 
With  Indolence  and  luxury.  Is  truth." 

Cowper  •  froyrett  of  Mmr,  421 

•3.  A  worthless  person. 

"  I  suspect  this  rnu% 
To  be  a  party  In  this  Injury." 

Hhakerp.  .'  OOUOo.  T.  t 

4.  A  collar  or  leash  to  restrain  a  dog  in 
Counting. 

•  5.  Hence,  a  clog  or  incumbrance. 
•6.  Money. 

"I  bid  him  provide  troth."— groin .'  Janet  IV., 
til.  I. 

1  Poor  white  troth :  A  term  applied  by  the 
negroes  in  the  Southern  States  to  the  poorest 
white  persona. 


trash-house,  s.  A  building  on  a  sugar 
estate  where  the  cane-stalks  from  which  the 
juice  has  been  expressed  are  stored  for  fuel. 

trash-ice,  s.  Crumbled  ice  mixed  with 
water. 

trash,  v.t.  &  i.    [TRASH,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To    free    from    superfluous    twigs    or 
branches ;  to  lop,  to  crop. 

"  Whom  t'  advance,  and  whom 
To  troth  for  overtopping." 

Shoketp.  :  Tempett,  i.  t. 

2.  To  maltreat,  to  abuse,  to  jade :  as,  To 
trash  a  horse.    (Scotch.) 

*  3.  To  hold  back  by  a  leash  or  halter,  as  a 
dog  in  pursuing  game ;  hence,  to  retard,  to 
restrain,  to  encumber,  to  hinder. 

"  Which  frothing  the  wheel  of  rotation,  destroys  the 
life  or  natural  motion  of  a  commonwealth."— Harring- 
ton: Pop.  Government,  ch.  xii. 

*4.  To  crush  or  humiliate  ;  to  wear  out ;  to 
beat  down. 

*  B.  Intrant, :  To  follow  with  violence  and 
trampling. 

"  A  guarded  lack  y  to  run  before  It,  and  pied  liveries 
to  come  frothing  after  't"— The  Puritan,  IV.  1. 

*  trash'-er-y.  s.    [Eng.  trash,  s. ;  -ery.]  Trash, 

rubbish. 

"  Who  comes  In  foreign  trathery 
Of  tinkling  chain  aud  spur." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Trier-main,  IL  U.  St. 

trash '-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trashy;  -ly.}  In  a 
trashy  manner. 

trash'-I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  trashy;  -ness,]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trashy. 

trash' -trie,  s.  [Eng.  trash  ;  -trie  =  -try.] 
Trash,  rubbish.  (Scotch.) 

"  Wi°  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sic  like  tnaMrie, 
That's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie," 

Our  lit :  Tica  Dogt. 

trash' -y,  a.  [Eng.  trash,  s. ;  -y.]  Composed 
of  or  resembling  trash,  or  rubbish ;  rubbishy, 
useless. 

"  Who  riots  on  Scotch  collopg  scorns  not  any 
Insipid,  fulsome,  trathy  miscellany." 

Annttrong:  To  a  Young  Critic. 

Trask'-ite,  Thrask  ite,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  A  name  formerly  given 
to  the  Seventh-day  Baptists  (q.v.),  from  John 
Tra.sk  or  Traske,  who  advocated  their  opinions 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

trass,  s.    [Dut.  tiros  =  a  cement.] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  of  volcanic  origin,  resem- 
bling a  tuft'  (q.v.),  but  containing  abundant 
fragments  of  pumice,  and  also  fragments  of 
many  other  volcanic  rocks.  It  often  contains 
portions  of  carbonized  stems  and  branches  of 
trees  which  have  been  involved  in  the  flow  of 
the  mud-stream,  and,  when  pulverised,  forms 
a  useful  cement.  Called  also  Trassoite. 

trass  -6-ite,  s.  [Eng.  trass ;  o  connect,  and 
suff.  -if«  (Petrol.).]  [TRASS.] 

*  trast,  pret.  ofv.    [TRACE,  v.} 
*tra-sy,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  spaniel 

"  A  traty  I  do  keep." 

Uerrict :  Hetperidet,  p.  *M. 

•trat,  "trate,  *tratte,  ».  [TROT,  «.]  An 
old  woman,  in  contempt ;  a  witch. 

*  tranT-Ism,  t.     [Gr.  TpavAio/ioc  (traulismos) 
from  TpavAi'£u  (traulizo)  =  to  stutter,  to  stam- 
mer.}   A  stammering  or  stuttering. 

"  They  are  childish  and  ridiculous  traulitmt."*- 
Dalgarno :  Deaf  t  Dumb  Han't  Tutor,  p.  US. 

*  trau'-mate,  ».    [TRAUMATIC.]    The  same  as 
TRAUMATIC,  B.  (q.v.). 

trau  mat  ic,  •trau-mat'-Jck,  a.  &  t, 
[Gr.  rpavfiaTiKot  (traumatikos),  from  rpaiVa 
(trauma),  genit.  rpavfiarof  (traumatos)  =  a 
wound  ;  Fr.  traumatique.] 

A.  A>  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  applied  to  a  wound. 

2.  Useful  for  wounds ;  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  wounds ;  vulnerary. 

3.  Produced  by  or  arising  directly  or  in- 
directly from  wounds :  as,  traumatic  haemo- 
rrhage, traumatic  erysipelas,  tetanus.  Ac. 

B.  As  svbst. :   A  medicine  or  preparation 
useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

trau'-ma-tism,  *.    [TRAUMATIC.] 

l'uth',1. :  The  condition  of  the  system  occa- 
sioned by  a  grave  wound. 

•traunco,  ».    [TRANCE.] 


•  traunch,  v.t.  [Fr.  trancher  =  to  cut]  To 
cut  up,  to  carve.  (Specif,  said  of  a  stuigeon.) 

"  Sturgeon  was  to  traunched."— Evening  Standard 
Sept  is,  1880,  p.  4. 

traunt,  v.i.  [Dut  trauten=  to  walk  slowly; 
trant  =  a  walk.)  To  carry  about  wares  for 
sale ;  to  hawk. 

"  (He)  had  some  traunting  chapman  to  his  syre. 
That  Uaulicjued  both  by  water  and  by  fire." 

tip.  Ball :  Satire*,  ir.  1 

traunf -er,  s.  [Eng.  traunt ;  -er.]  One  who 
hawks  about  wares  for  sale ;  a  hawker,  a 
pedlar. 

traut'-win-ite  (au  as  6%),  s.  [After  J.  0. 
Trautwine  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Min. :  A  microcrystalline  mineral,  occur- 
ring in  crystals,  the  system  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  Hardness,  1  to  2; 
colour,  green ;  lustre,  dull ;  streak,  light- 
gray.  Analysis  yielded :  silica,  21-78  ;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium,  38'39 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
13-29 ;  alumina,  0'81 ;  lime,  18-58 ;  magnesia, 
7'88  ;  loss  on  ignition,  O'll  =  100-84.  Occurp 
on  chromite  in  Monterey  Co.,  California. 

tra-va'-do,  trav'-at,  s.  [Sp.]  A  heavy  squall, 
with  sudden  gusts"  of  wind,  lightning,  and 
rain,  on  the  coast  of  North  America.  Like 
the  African  tornado,  it  commences  with  a 
black  cloud  in  calm  weather  and  a  clear  sky. 

trav'  -  ail,  *  trav  -  ayl,  *  trav  -  all  -  len, 
*  tra-veil,  *  tray-ell,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  tro- 
vailler,  from  trawii  =  toil,  labour.]  [TRA- 
VAIL, s.] 

A.  intransitive  : 
*  1.  To  toil ;  to  labour  with  pain. 


2.  To  suffer  the  pains  of  childbirth  ;  to  be 
in  labour  or  parturition. 

"  She  being  with  child  cried,  travailing  In  birth,  and 
pained  to  be  delivered."— Revelation  xii.  2. 

B.  Trans. :  To  harass,  to  trouble,  to  tire. 

"  What  travelitt  [diteatett,  Bible,  1651 ;  troitblett, 
A.V.]  thou  the  maystir  fertherj"—  Wycliffe:  Mark  v. 
34. 

trav'-&il(i),  *trav-ayl,  *trav-el, 
*travell,  ».  (Fr.  travail  —  toil,  labor, 
fatigue,  a  trave  for  horses,  from  Lat.  trabem, 
accus.  of  trabt,  trabet  •=  a, beam;  .cf.  Ital.  tra- 
vaglio;  Sp.  trabajo;  Port,  trabalho  ~»  (1)  an 
obstacle  or  or  impediment,  (2)  toil,  labor;  O. 
Ital.  trauaglio  =  a  pen  for  cattle;  Wei.  trafatl 
=  travail,  labor,  toil.  Travail  and  travel  'are 
doublets. 

1.  Labor  with  pain ;  severe  exertion,  toil. 

2.  Specif. :  The  pains  or  childbirth ;  parturi- 
tion. 

travail  (2)  (pron.  tri-va'-ya),  ..  [Fr. 
PI.  franoua;,  proii.  tra-po'.l  An  Indian  contri- 
vance consisting  of  two  lodge  poles  united  by 
two  cross-bars,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  or 
invalids.  Hie  poles  are  fastened  at  one  end  to 
either  side  of  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  the  other  enda 
trailing  on  the  ground;  and  a  receptacle  for 
the  pertons  or  things  to  be  conveyed  is  con- 
trived by  lashing  a  piece  of  cauvas  or  lodge- 
skin  to  the  cross-burs. 

trave,  *  trewe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tro/=  a  beam ; 
Fr.  tref,  from  Lat.  tra&em,  accus.  of  trabt, 
trabes  =  a  beam  ;  Fr.  entraver  =  to  shackle  or 
fetter  the  legs  ;  extra  res  =  shackles,  fetters.) 
[TRAVAIL,  s.] 

*  1.  A  cross-beam ;  a  beam  or  timber-work 
crossing  a  building. 

"  The  ceiling  and  t^aret  are.  after  the  Turkish  man- 
ner, richly  painted  avd  gilded."— Jlaundrtll :  Traitlt, 
p.  126. 

2.  A  wooden  frame  or  stocks  to  confine  a 
horse  or  ox  while  shoeing. 

"She  sprung  as  a  colt  doth  In  the  trar«" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8.JH. 

trav  -el,  *  trav  ail,  "  trav  eil,  v.i.  &  t 
[The  same  word  as  travail  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  labour,  to  toil,  to  travail 

"  If  we  lalwur  to  maintain  truth  and  reason,  let  no) 
any  think  that  we  travel  about  a  matter  not  needful.* 

2.  To  pass  or  make  a  journey  from  one  placa 
to  another,  either  on  foot  or  horseback,  or  on 
any  conveyance,  as  a  ship,  carriage,  &c. ;  to  go 
to  or  visit  distant  or  foreign  places ;  to  journey. 

"  Like  a  thirsty  train 

That  long  have  trarrll'd  through  a  desert  plain.* 
Dri/den  :  riiyil ;  Oeorgic  Iv.  I4T. 

3.  Specif. :  To  go  about  from  place  to  place 
or  to  make  journeys  lor  tbe  ]>ui  p:>se  of  solicits 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  5hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  cjpist.    ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shaa,    -tlon,  -slon  -  shun:  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun,    -oious,  - tious,  -aious  -  slius.    -bio,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  deL 
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ing  or  obtaining  orders  for  goods,  collecting 
accounts,  &c.,  fur  a  commercial  firm  :  as,  lie 
ti\u-fls  tor  such  and  such  a  lirm. 

4.  To  proceed,  move,  pass,  or  advance  in 
any  way  ;  to  make  progress. 

"  Time  trareJt  iu  divers  pace*  with  divers  person*." 
— Slutttp. :  At  1'au  Lite  It,  iii.  S. 
B.  Transitive: 
1.  To  journey  over  ;  to  traverse. 

"  Thi  tlier  to  arrive 
I  travel  this  profound."         Jlilton  :  P.  L.,  11.  9*0. 

*  2.  To  cause  or  force  to  journey. 

"There  are  other  privileges  granted  ,mto  most  of 
the  corporations,  that  they  shall  uut  be  charged  with 
garrisons,  and  they  shall  not  be  travelled  forth  oi  their 
uwu  franchises."— Spenser  :  State  of  Ireland. 

trav- el.  s.    [TRAVEL,  *.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Labour,  toil,  travail. 

"  The  saiuts  ye  kneel  to.  hear,  and  ease  your  travels." 
Heaum.  *  t'let. :  The  Pilgrim,  i. 

*  2.  Parturition  ;  the  pains  of  childbirth. 

"A  woman  that  will  sing  a  catch  in  her  travel." 
Beaum.  *  Flet.  :  Knight  of  Burning  ft  ale,  ii. 

8.  The  act  of  travelling  or  journeying ;  a 
Journeying  to  distant  or  foreign  places. 

"  Travel  in  the  younger  sort  Is  a  part  of  education." 
— Bacon  :  A'uayi ;  Of  Travel. 

4.  (Pi.):  An  account  of  occurrences  and 
observations  made  during  a  journey  ;  a  book 
descriptive  of  places  seen  and  observations 
made  while  travelling. 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Steam:   The  distance  which  the   slide- 
valve  travels  in  one  direction  for  each  stroke 
of  the  piston. 

2.  The  length  of  stroke  of  any  object.    Also 
known  as  the  excursion. 

*  travel  -  soiled,  a.    Having  the  clothes, 
Ac.,  soiled  with  travelling. 

"  AU  dripping  from  the  recent  flood, 
1'autiiig  and  travel-toiled  he  stood." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Late,  ill.  21. 

travel -stained,  a.    Travel-soiled  (q.v.). 

**  Their  travel-stained  garments  are  all  laid  down." 
Mary  Leslie  :  gathering  Home. 

*  travel-tainted,  a.  Fatigued  with  trav- 
elling. 

"I  have  foundered  nine  score  and  odd  poets:  and 
here  travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and  im- 
maculate valour,  taken  Sir  John  Colevllle."— Shaketp.  : 
*  Benry  It'.,lv.  i. 

trav  -elled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [TRAVEL,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  made  journeys  or  travels  ;  haying 
gained  knowledge  or  experience  by  travelling. 

"  A  well  travelled  knight  and  well  knowen."— Ber- 
rtert :  Frautart ;  Cronyde,  voL  li.,  ch.  clxviii. 

-    •  2.  Carried  to  distant  parts. 

"Our  (ruMirj  banners  fanning  southern  climes." 
Young :  On  Public  Affairs. 

3.  Experienced,  knowing. 

traV-el-ler,  *traV-el-er,  *  trav-ail-ler, 
*  tra-veil-er,  *.    [Fr.  travailleur.]    [TRAV- 
EL, v.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  travels ;  one  who  makes  journeys 
or  who  is  on  his  way  from  place  to  place ;  a 
wayfarer. 

"This  was  a  common  opinion  among  the  Gentiles, 
that  the  gods  sometimes  assumed  human  shape,  and 
conversed  upon  earth  with  strangers  and  travellers."— 
Bcntfey :  Sermons. 

2.  A  bona-fide  traveller.    [BONA-FIDE.] 

3.  One  who  visits  foreign  countries ;  one  who 
explores  places  or  regions  more  or  less  unknown. 

^  In  1815  a  Travellers'  Club  was  instituted 
in  London,  the  qualification  for  membership 
being  that  the  candidate  n.nst  have  travelled 
five  hundred  miles  or  more  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  British  Isles. 
It  is  still  in  existence, 

4.  One  who  travels 
from   place   to   place 
soliciting  orders  for  a 
mercantile  house  ;    a 
commercial  traveller. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  An  iron 
thimble,  ring,  or  grom- 
Diet  adapted  to  slide 
on  a  bar,  spar,  or  rope. 
A  large  ring  of  this  TRAVELLER. 

kind  is  fitted  on  the 

bowsprit  of  a  cutter,  the  jib  tack  is  hooked 
to  it,  and  it  is  hauled  in  or  out  to  suit  jibs  of 
various  sizes. 


2.  Mach. :  A  travelling-crane  (q.v.). 

3.  Spinning:  A  small  open  ring  or  metallic 
loop  about  the  race  of  a  ring,  used  iu  ring 
spinning-frames. 

*  H  To  tip  the  traveller :  To  humbug,  in  re- 
ference to  the  marvellous  tales  of  travellers. 


traveller's  joy,  s. 

Dot. :  The  genus  Clematis  (q.v.),  spec.  : — 

(1)  C.  Vltalba.     Gerard  seems  to  have  in- 
vented  the    popular  name   to    indicate   the 
adornment  of  the  hedges  by  means  of  these 
flowers,  and  the  pleasure  thus  afforded  to 
travellers.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

(2)  C.  Viorna,  a  North  American  species, 
climbing,    with    pinnately-compouud    leaves 
and  a  large,  solitary,  campanulate,  nodding 
flower  of  purple  or  violet  colour.    It  was  in- 
troduced into  Britain  as  a  garden  plant  in 
1730. 

traveller's  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Urania  speciosa,  called  also  Bavenala 
madagascariensis,  the  Ravenala  of  Madagascar, 
in  the  forests  of  which  it  grows.  It  is  a  kind 
of  plantain.  The  large,  fan-shaped  leaves  are 
hollowed  out  at  their  point  of  insertion  into  a 
spacious  cavity,  in  which  water  is  caught  and 
retained,  so  as  to  l>e  available  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  the  passing  traveller,  whence  the 
English  name.  A  dye  is  made  from  the  cap- 
sules, and  an  essential  oil  is  expressed  from 
the  aril  of  the  seed. 

trav  -el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  *.    [TRAVEL,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  travel :  as,  a 
travelling  suit,  a  travelling  bag,  or  the  like. 

2.  Incurred  in  travel:  as,  travelling  ex- 
penses. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  travels  or 
journeys ;  travel. 

"  Travelling  is  a  very  proper  part  of  the  education 
of  our  youth."— Chesterfield :  Common  Sente,  No.  93. 

travelling-bag,  s.    A  satchel  or  carpet- 
bag. 
travelling-belt  propeller,  s. 

Marine:  A  form  of  propeller  in  which  a 
belt  traverses  over  twin-wheels. 

*  travelling-carriage,  s.  A  large  four- 
wheeled  carriage  used  by  persons  of  distinc- 
tion for  travelling  before  the  introduction  of 
railways. 

"  The  Earl's  heavy  travelling-carriage  at  length 
rolled  clattering  up  the  courtyard."— Lytton :  Godot- 
fftin,  ch.  xvi. 

travelling-crane,  s.    A  crab  for  lifting 
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weights,  fixed  on  a  truck  which  moves  on 
rails,  on  top  of  a  frame  or  building. 

travelling-forge,  s.  The  waggon,  with 
its  tools  and  stores,  which  accompanies  a 
battery  of  field-artillery  for  the  purpose  of 
repairs. 

*  trav'-ers,  adv.  &  ».    [Fr.]    [TRAVERSE,  a.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Across,  athwart. 

"The  erle  Lazaran  caused  forestes  and  hyghe  trees 
t*  be  hewen  downe,  and  layde  trauert  one  ouer 
another."— llernert :  Froissart ;  Cronyde,  vol.  ii., 
ch.  xli. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  skeleton-frame  which  holds 
the  bobbins  of  yarn,  which  are  wound  there- 
from on  to  the  warp-frame. 

trav'-ers-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  traverse,  v. ;  -able.] 

1.  Capalile  of  being  traversed  or  crossed. 

"  The  rains  are  then  over,  the  country  easily  travert- 
able  for  ponies."— Field,  Jan.  16.  1886. 

2.  Capable  of  being  traversed  or  denied. 

"  But  whether  that  presentment  be  travertoMe,  vide 
Stamford."- /Tote :  Pleat  o/theCroum,  ch.  xxvL 

trav  erse,  *  trav-ers,  a.,  adv.,  &  *.  [Fr. 
tracers  (m.),  traver.<e  (f.)  =  across,  crosswise  ; 
traverse  =  a  cross- way,  a  hindrance  ;  traverser 


=  to  cross  or  pass  over,  to  thwart,  from  Lot 
titiiiswrsiis  =  laid  across:  trans  —  across,  and 
rersiis,  i>a.  par.  of  recto  =  to  turn  ;  Sp.  Iran* 
verso,  trasverso  ;  Ital.  trasverso.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Lying  or  being  across ;  being 
iu  a  direction  across  something  else. 

"Oak,  and  the  like  true  hearty  timber,  being  strong 
in  all  ixwiUoiis,  may  be  better  trusted  In  cfuss  and 
traverse.  vioik.~—aeltquia  Wottoniante,  p.  11. 

B.  As  adv. :  Athwart,  across,  crosswise. 

"  He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye.  and  soon  ti, inert* 
The  whole  battalion,  views  their  order  due." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  SO. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Anything  lying  or  being  across  some- 
thing else  ;  a  cross  or  transverse  piece. 

2.  Something  placed  or  drawn  across,  as  a 
curtain  or  the  like  ;  a  sliding  screen. 

"  Men  driuken  and  tlie  truvers  drawe  anon  : 
The  bride  is  brought  a-bed  as  still  as  stou. 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  9,«91. 

3.  Something  that  crosses,  thwarts,  or  ob> 
structs  ;  a  cross,  an  impediment. 

"That  religion  is  best  which  Is  incorporated  with 
the  actions  and  common  traverse!  of  our  life."— fin. 
Taylor :  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  1.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  A  fetter. 

"  After  that  he  (the  Devill)  had  fettered  tlie  world 
in  the  travert  of  his  toils."— Fardle  of  Facions,  p.  18. 

5.  The  act  of  traversing  or  travelling  over ; 
passage. 

'*  In  the  first  of  those  traverses  we  were  not  able  to 
penetrate  so  far  north  by  eight  or  ten  leagues.  '—Cbo*.' 
Third  Voyage,  bk.  vL.  ch.  i. 

6.  A  turning,  a  trick. 

"  Many  shif  tes  and  subtile  traverses  were  ova- 
wrought  by  this  occasion."  —  Proceedings  ajuintt 
Garnet  (16061. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  A  transverse  piece  in  a  timber 
roof ;  a  gallery  or  loft  of  communication  in  a 
church  or 

other    large 
building. 

2.  Fort. :  A 
short  em- 
bankment 
of    earth 
thrown  up 
to  intercept 
an     enfilad- 
ing   fire 
They  are 
placed  on 
the  terre- 
plein,  be- 
tween the 
guns  on  the 
banquette, 
in  the  cov- 
ered way.be- 


TRAVERSE. 

L  Traverse  constructed  of  earth,  re- 
vetted  with  gabions,  fascines,  and 
sand-bags  ;  B.  Gabion  and  fascia* 
revetment;  C.  Embrasure;  o.  Gun 
platform. 


fore  the  door  of  a  magazine,  or  wherever  there, 
is  room  and  their  protection  is  necessary. 

"Covering  each  gate  is  a  traverse  or  crenellated 
barbican,  of  the  same  construction  as  the  walls."— 
Standard,  Nov.  11, 1885. 

3.  Geom. :  A  line  lying  across  a  figure  or 
other  lines  ;  a  transversal. 

4.  Law:   A  denial  of  what   the  opposite 
party  has  advanced  in  any  stage  of  the  plead- 
ings.   When  the  traverse  or  denial  comes  from 
the  defendant  the  issue  is  tendered  in  this 
manner,  "and  of  this  he  puts  himself  on  the 
country."     When  the  traverse    lies    on   the 
plaintiff  he  prays  "  this  may  lie  inquired  of 
by  the  country."    The  technical  words  intro- 
ducing a  traverse  are  absijue  hoc  =•  without 
this — that  is,  without  this  which  follows. 

"These  traverses  were  greatly  enlarged  and  regu- 
lated for  the  benefit  of  the  subject."— Blackstout: 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  17. 

5.  Naut. :  The  zigzag  line  or  track  described 
by  a  ship  when  compelled  by  contrary  winds 
to  sail  on  different  courses. 

6.  Ordn. :  The  horizontal  sweep  of  a  gun 
to  command  different  points. 

If  Traverse  of  an  indictment : 
Law: 

1.  The  denial  of  an  indictment  by  a  plea  of 
not  guilty. 

2.  The   postponement  of  the  trial  of  an 
indictment  after  a  plea  of  not  guilty  thereto ; 
a  course  now  prohibited  by  statute. 

traverse-board,  s. 

Naut. :  A  circular  board  marked  with  the 
compass-points,  and  having  holes  and  pegs 
to  indicate  the  course  by  which  the  ship  has 
been  sailing.  It  is  used  for  recording  the 
courses  run  during  a  watch. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  w?lf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    eo.  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  -  kw. 


traverse— trawling 
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traverse-circle,  s. 

1.  fort. :  A  circular  track  on  which  the 
Chassis  traverse-wheels  of  a  barbette  carriage, 
mounted  with  a  centre  or  rear  pintle,  run 
while  the  gun  is  being  pointed  ;  the  arrange- 
ment euabliug  it  to  be  directed  to  any  point 
of  the  horizon.     In  permanent  fortifications  it 
is  of  iron,  and  is  let  into  the  stone-work  ;  in 
field-works  it  is  frequently  made  up  of  pieces 
of  timber  mitred  together  aud  imbedded  in 
the  earth. 

2.  Naut. :   A  metallic  circle  let   into  the 
tipper  deck  of  a  war  vessel  for  the  wheels  of 
*  pivot  gun  carriage  to  traverse  on. 

traverse  drill,  *. 

1.  A  drill  for  boring  slots.    Either  the  drill 
or  the  work  has  a  lateral  motion  after  the 
depth  is  attained. 

2.  A  drill  in  which  the  stock  has  a  traverse 
motion  for  adjustment. 

traverse-sailing,  s. 

Naut. :  The  case  in  plane  sailing  where  a 
ship  makes  several  courses  in  succession,  the 
track  being  zigzag,  aud  the  directions  of  it 
several  times  traversing  or  lying  more  or  less 
athwart  each  other.  For  all  these  actual 
courses  and  distances  a  single  equivalent 
imaginary  course  and  distance  may  be  found, 
which  the  ship  would  have  described  had 
she  sailed  direct  for  the  place  of  destination  ; 
finding  tins  single  course  is  called  working 
or  resolving  a  traverse,  and  is  effected  by 
trigonometrical  computation  or  by  the  aid  of 
the  traverse-table  (q.v.). 

traverse-saw,  ».  A  cross-cutting  saw 
which  moves  on  ways  across  the  piece. 

traverse-table,  «. 

1.  Xaut. :  A  table  by  means  of  which  the 
difference   of  latitude  aud  departure  corre- 
sponding to  any  given  course  and  distance 
may  be  found  by  inspection.    It  contains  the 
lengths  of  the  two  sides  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  usually  for  every  quarter  of  a  degree 
of  angle,  and  for  all  lengths  of  the  hypotenuse 
from  1  to  100. 

2.  Kail. :   A  platform  on  which  cars  are 
shunted  from    one   track   to  another   in   a 
station.    (Amer.) 

traverse-warp  machine,  «.  A  form 
of  bobbin-net  machine,  so  called  from  the 
warp  traversing  instead  of  the  carriages. 
Principally  useoT  for  spotted  lace,  blond  edg- 
ings, and  imitation  thread  laces. 

trav  -erse,  v.t.  &  i.    [TRAVERSE,  a.) 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  To  cross ;  to  lay  or   place  in  a  cross 
direction. 

"Myself  aud  luch 

Ai  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power, 
Have*  wandered  with  our  Iraterid  arm*,  nud  breathed 
Our  sulfer.mce  vaiuly."  Shakeip. :  Timon,  v.  4. 

2.  To  wander  over ;  to  travel  over ;  to  cross 
or  pass  over  in  travelling. 

"  Coiwe*  they  traterte.  brooks  they  cr»«. 
Strain  up  the  bank  and  o'er  the  muss." 

.-ic;tt :  Lard  of  the  Iilet,  v.  20. 

3.  To  cross  by  way  of  opposition  ;  to  thwart, 
to  obstruct ;  to  bring  to  nought 

"The  squadron  fitted  out  by  the  court  of  Spain  to 
attend  our  motions,  aud  (I-CIMTM  our  project*."— 
Anton  :  I'ot/agel.  bk.  1.,  ch.  111. 

*  4.  To  pass  over  and  view  ;  to  survey  care- 
fully ;  to  review. 

"  My  parties*  is  to  frawrw  the  nature,  principle*, 
•ad  properties  of  this  detestable  vice,  ingratitude."— 

5.  To  deny :  as,  To  traverse  a  statement. 
PI.  2.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  To  plane  in  a  direction  across 
the  grain  of  the  wood  :  as,  To  truverse  a  board. 

2.  IMVJ  :  To  deny  what  the  opposite  party 
has  alleged.    When  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
advances  new  matter,  he  avers  it  to  be  true, 
•nd   traverses    what    the   other   party    has 
affirmed. 

"  It  was  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  where  the  meaning 
was  frawrMd,  »  In  tills  case,  to  prove  what  the 
•leaning  was."— Daily  rrltyrapi.  March  14, 1M7. 

3.  Ordn. :  To  turn  and  point  in  any  direc- 
tion :  as.  To  traverse  a  gun. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  turn,  an  on  a  pivot;  to  move  or  turn 
round  ;  to  swivel :  as,  The  needle  of  a  compass 
traverse*. 


*  2.  To  walk,  tJ  '.pass,  to  move. 

"  They  watched  the  motions  of  some  foe, 
Who  traversed  on  tlio  pUiu  belov  ." 

Scott  ;  Jlarmion,  vt  18. 

tt  Technically: 

*  1.  Fencing  :  To  use  the  posture  or  motions 
of  opposition  or  counteraction. 

"  To  see  fliee  fight,  to  see  thee  loin,  to  me  the* 
tratene."—Shakaii.  :  Merry  Watt,  if.  3. 

2.  Manege  :  To  walk  or  move  crosswise,  as 
a  horse  that  throws  his  croup  to  one  side  and 
his  head  to  the  other. 

If  (1)  To  traverse  an  indictment:  [TRAVERSE, 
«.UJ- 

(2)  To  traverse  a  yard  : 
Naut.  :  To  brace  it  aft. 

(3)  Traverse  of  an  office  : 

Law:  Proof  that  an  inquisition  made  of 
lands  or  goods  by  the  escheafor  is  defective 
and  untruly  made.  (Wliarton.) 

trav  -ersed,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [TRAVERSE,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  lAing.  :  Crossed,  passed  ovei. 

2.  Her.  :  Turned  to  the  sinister  side  of  the 
shield. 

trav  -er-  sell'  -Ite,  «.     [After  Traversella, 
Piedmont,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Afwi.).] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  variety  of  pyroxene  (q.y.),  containing 
little  or  no  alumina,  occurring  in  long,  trans- 
parent   crystals,   with    marked    longitudinal 
striae,    frequently   green   and   colourless   at 
opposite  ends. 

2.  A    leek-green    pyroxene  (q.v.),  opaque, 
with  a  fibrous  structure,  frequently  terminat- 
ing in  asbestiform  threads. 

trav  -ers-er,  «.    [Eng.  traverse),  v.  ;  •«•.] 

L  Ord.    Lang.:    One    who    traverses;    a 
traveller. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Law  :  One  who  traverses  or  denies  a  plea  ; 
a  prisoner,  or  person  indicted. 

2.  RaiL-eng.  :  A  traverse-table  (q.v.). 

tr&V'-ers-Ing,j)r.j)or.,a.,&«.  [TRAVERSE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  one  who  traverses. 
traversing  bed  planer,  s. 
Wood-work.  :  A  planer  in  which  the  bed 

carrying  the  work  is  caused  to  traverse 
beneath  the  revolving  cutters,  instead,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  of  the  work  being  advanced 
over  the  stationary  table. 

traversing  jack,  s. 

1.  A  jack  used  for  engines  or  carriages  upon 
the  rails. 

2.  A  lifting   apparatus,   the   standard    of 
which  has  a  movement  on  its  bed,  enabling  it 
to  be  applied  to  different  parts  of  an  object, 
or    used    for   shifting   objects    horizontally 
without  moving  the  bed. 

traversing  plate,  ». 

Ordn.  :  A  plate  at  the  hinder  part  of  a  gc> 
carriage  where  the  handspike  is  applies  to 
traversing  the  piece. 

traversing  platform,  s. 

Fort.  :  A  platform  provided  for  guns  which 
are  pi  voted  so  as  to  sweep  the  horizon,  or  a 
part  of  it. 

traversing  -  pulley,  ».  A  puUey  so 
arranged  as  to  traverse  upon  a  rope  or  rod. 
It  is  used  in  communicating  by  a  rope  between 
a  stranded  ship  and  the  shore  ;  in  conveying 
bricks  or  building  materials  on  to  a  scaffold 
or  building,  and  other  similar  purposes. 

trav'-er  tine,  ».     [A  corrupt,  of  tiburtine, 
the  lapis  tiburtiniit  of  Vitruvius  and  Pliny.] 

Min.  t  Petrol.  :  A  cellular  calc-tufa,  de- 
posited by  waters  holding  much  carbonate  of 
lime  in  solution.  Near  Tivoli  it  occurs  of 
extraordinary  thickness. 

*  tra-ve'sf  ,  v.t.    [TRAVESTY.]   To  make  a  tra- 
vesty on  ;  to  travesty. 

"I  lea  poor  Lucati  tmrritrd.  not  apparelled  In  bis 
Rjman  tojta,  hut  under  the  rrin-1  >he>  r»  of  an  English 
UUor."—  £en/fey  :  rhiteleutherut  Liixientti,  |  M. 


trav'-e's-ty,  •  trav  eg  tie,  o.   *  «.     [Pr. 

trarrsti,  pa.  par.  of  te  traventir  =  to  dixguise 
one's  sell  :   tret-  (Lat.  (ran*)  =  across  (hence 


implying  cnange),  and  vestir  (Lat  vestio)  ~  to 
clothe.  ] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Having  an  unusual  dress ; 
disguised  in  dress,  so  as  to  be  ridiculous; 
travestied. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  literary  term  used  to  denote  a  bur- 
lesque treatment  of  a  subject  which  has  been 
originally  handled  in  a  lofty  01  serious  style. 
It  differs  from  a  parody  in  that  in  travesty 
the  characters  and  the  subject  matter  remain, 
substantially  the  same,  while  the  language 
becomes    grotesque,   frivolous,    and    absurd, 
whereas  in  a  parody  the  subject-matter  and 
characters  are  changed,  aud  the  language  and 
style  of  the  original  humorously  imitated. 

"  Accusing  him  in  very  high  and  solier  terms  ot 
urofaueiiess  and  Immorality  on  a  mere  report  from 
Edm.  turll,  that  he  was  author  of  a  trauettie  on  tht 
first  psalm."— Pope :  Duneiad,  bk.  ii..  Item,  on  v.  2M. 

2.  An  unintentional  burlesque;  a  misre- 
presentation so  gross  as  to  be  ridiculous.. 

trav'-es-ty,  v.t.  [TRAVESTY,  a.)  To  make  a 
travesty  on  ;  to  tiv&t  so  as  to  render  ridicu- 
lous, as  something  that  has  originally  been 
handled  in  a  lofty  and  serious  style  ;  to  bur- 
lesque ;  to  parody. 

"  It  need  not  he  said  that  it  went  immeasurably 
beyond  the  factu.  which  it  abrolutely  distorted  ana 
trasettitd."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  »,  1886. 

trav'-is,  *  trav  eis,  s.    [TRAVE.] 
1.  The  same  as  TRAVE  (1). 
2  The  sanio  as  TRAVE  (2> 

3.  A  partition  between  two  stalls  in  a  stable. 

trawl,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  tranter,  troller  =  to  go 
hither  aud  thither ;  Fr.  tr6ler  =  to  drag  about.) 
To  fish  wiUi  a  trawl-net. 

"  Then  >re  some  good  plaice  now  to  be  taken  in  oar 
bays  by  tramUnff."— Field,  Aug.  ft,  1M7. 

trawl,  i.    [TBAWL,  ».] 

1.  4   long  line,  sometimes  upwards  of  a 
mile  in  length,  from  which  short  lines  with 
baite4  hooks   are   suspended,   used  in  cod, 
ling,  haddock,  aud  mackerel  fishing. 

2.  A  trawl-net  (q.v.). 

trawl -beam,  s.  The  wooden  beam  by 
which  the  mouth  of  a  trawl-net  is  kept  ex- 
tended. It  is  usually  about  forty  feet  long. 

trawl-boat,  •• . 

Xaut. :  A  boat  used  in  fishing  with  trawl-nets. 

trawl-head,  s.  One  of  two  upright  iron 
frames  at  either  extremity  of  the  trawl-beam, 
which  assist  by  their  weight  to  keep  the 
trawl-net  on  the  ground. 

trawl-net,  «.  A  net  dragged  along  the 
sea-bottom  to  gather  forms  of  marine  life.  It 
is  a  dredge,  and  is  made  of  heavy  and  coarse 
materials  for  oystermen,  and  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes  for  naturalists. 

trawl-roller,  s.  A  roller  having  a  num- 
ber of  grooves  cut  in  its  periphery,  and  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  the  wherry  or  dory,  and 
over  which  the  trawls  are  drawn  into  the  boat. 

trawl-warp,  ».  A  rope  passing  through 
a  block  and  used  in  dragging  a  trawl-net. 

trawl -er,  s.    [Eng.  trawl,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  trawls ;  one  who  fishes  with  a 
trawl-net. 

2.  A  fishing  vessel  which  uses  a  trawl-net. 

"The  Iriivlen  on  a  few  occasions  have  delivered 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  dozen  hake."— Field,  April  4, 
MS* 

*  trawler-man,  ».     A  fisherman  who 
used  unlawful  arts  or  engines  to  catch  fish. 
(Cowell.) 

trawl' -Ing,  «.  [TRAWL,  v.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  fishing  with  a  trawl-net.  It  is  the 
mode  usually  adopted  for  deep-sea  fishing, 
the  fish  generally  caught  being  cod,  hake, 
whiting,  and  soles.  Trawling  is  only  adapted 
for  a  smooth  bottom,  as  a  rough  bottom  would 
destroy  the  net  The  term  is  also  applied  in 
Scotland,  to  a  mode  of  catching  herrings  with 
a  seine-net. 

K  In  the  bank-fisheries  off  the  roast  of  Mew 
England  the  French  trawl  system  is  usually 
employed,  viz.:  by  the  use  of  a  long  line 
extended  along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  secured 
at  each  end  by  small  anchors,  which  are 
buoyed  by  means  of  buoy  lines  leading  to 
floating  kegs,  each  with  a  short  staff  and  flag. 
Hooks  are  attached  to  the  trawl  line  five  feet 
apart.  These  trawls  are  from  600  to  1600  feet 
long,  and  are  left  set  from  12  to  24  hours. 


boll,  tx$y;  ptfut.  Jowl;  eat,  $eil,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  Shan,    -tlon,  -don  =  shun ;  -t,ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -eioua  =  shaft,    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  --  bel,  del. 
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tray— tread 


Trawling  with  gill  nets  is  also  practiced  to 
some  extent,  the  location  of  the  nets  being 
similarly  indicated  by  floats  bearing  flags.  In 
Britain  there  is  stroug  objection  made  to 
trawling  iiishore.  or  in  estuaries  or  land-locked 
bays,  as  destroying  the  spawn  of  food-fishes. 

tray  (IX  "trey,  •  treie,  *  treye,  *.  [A.S. 
treg  =  a  tray  ;  cogn.  with  troh  —  a  trough.] 

1.  A  small  shallow  trough  or  wooden  vessel, 
sometimes  scooped  out  of  a  piece  of  timber 
and  made  hollow ;  used  for  various  domestic 
purposes,  as  kneading,  mincing,  &c. ;  a  trough 
generally. 

"  A  gardener,  of  peculiar  taste. 
On  a  young  hog  his  favour  lilac 'd. 
Who  fed  not  with  the  common  herd ; 
His  tray  was  to  the  hall  preferr'il." 

Mr  .-Mitt 

2.  A  flat   receptacle   for  handing  glasses, 
dishes,  and  what  not.    Known  by  names  in- 
dicating  material    or   purposes,   as   papier- 
mache,  tin,  silver,  tea,  bread.    Also  known  as 
a  waiter,  or  salver. 

3.  (See  extract.) 

"  I  have  heard  or  read  of  these  'wicker  hurdles ' 
being  called  '  truyt.'  but  I  do  not  now  recollect  in  what 
district  I  do,  however,  remember  the  i>urase.  •  the 
•beep  showed  well  In  the  trays.'  which  was  explained 
to  mean  the  small  square  pens  of  hurdles,  into  which, 
at  auctions  or  Umbiug  time,  email  lots  of  sheep  are 
separated."— field.  Jail.  23, 1886. 

*  tray-trip,  s.     Some  kind  of  game  at 
dice,  not  now  understood. 

"Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,  and  become 
thy  bond  slave  I  "—Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Wight,  ii.  6. 

tray  (2),  s.  [Fr.  trois  =  three.]  A  projection 
on  the  antler  of  a  stag. 

"  With  brow.  bay.  tray,  and  crockets  complete."— 
W.  Blade.  (Annandal*.) 

*  traye,  s.  [ A.8.  trega  =  vexation,  annoyance.] 
Trouble,  annoyance,  anger. 

«[  Half  in  traye  and  tern :  Half  in  sorrow, 
half  in  anger. 

•tre,  s.   [TREE,  «.] 

•tr6ach'-er,  *  trgagh'-our,  *trech-our, 
*trecch-orr,  *trych-or,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

tricheor  ;  Fr.  tricheur  =  a  trickster,  from  O.  Fr. 
tricher,  trickier,  trtcher  =  to  cheat,  to  cozen, 
from  M.  H.  Ger.  trechen  =  to  draw,  push,  en- 
tice ;  cf.  Dut.  trek  =  a  draught,  a  trick.] 
[TRICK,  s.]  A  traitor. 

"To  this  by  theyiu  was  answered,  that  they  myght 
natcome  to  the  couusayll  of  trecAourtaudguylelull 
men."— Fabyan :  Chronicle,  ch.  ccxi. 

trea9h  er-ous,  *  trech-er-ous,  a.  [Eng. 
*  trencher ;  -ous.] 

1.  Characterized  by  or  acting  with  treachery ; 
violating  allegiance,  traitorous  ;  betraying  a 
trust,  disloyal. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  involving  treachery; 
of  the  nature  of  treachery. 

"The  promontory  .  .  .  I  named  Traitor's  Head,  from 
the  treacherous  behaviour  of  its  inhabitants."— Cook  : 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Having  a  good,  fair,  or  sound  appearance, 
but  worthless  or  bad  in  character  or  nature  ; 
deceptive,  illusory  ;  not  to  be  depended  on  : 
as,  treacherous  ice,  a  treacherous  memory. 

trea§h'-er-ous  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  treacherous ; 
-f.y.]  In  a  treacherous  manner  ;  by  violating 
allegiance  or  faith  pledged  ;  perfidiously,  faith- 
lessly, traitorously. 

"  Like  to  a  spaniell  wayting  carefully 
Lest  any  should  betray  his  lady  treacherously." 
Spenter:  f.  £.,  V.  vi.  86. 

treach'-er-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  treacherous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treacher- 
ous ;  breach  of  allegiance  or  faith  ;  faithless- 
ness ;  perfidiousness,  deceptiveness. 

rea9h'-er-y,  » trech  -  er-ie,  *trecch- 
er-ye,  *  trech-er-y,  *trich- er-ie,  s. 

[Fr.  tricherie,  from  tricher  =  to  cheat,  to  cozen.] 
[TREACHER.]  Violation  of  allegiance,  or  of 
faith  or  confidence ;  treason,  perfidy,  treacher- 
ous conduct. 

"  In  the  Cabal  Itself  the  signs  of  disunion  and 
treachery  began  to  appear."— MacaiOay :  Eist.  Kng., 
ch.  ii. 

•trSach'-e't-o'ur,  s.  [TREACHER.]  A  traitor. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  51.) 

\irea' -cle,  *tri'-a-cle,  «.  [Fr.  triacle,  from 
theriaque,  from  Lat.  theriaca,  theriace  =  an 
antidote  against  the  bite  of  serpents  or  against 
poison,  from  Gr.  0r/puuc6?  (theriakos)  =  belong- 
ing to  wild  or  venomous  animals;  8r\piov 
(therion)  =  a  wild  beast ;  Srjpiaicrj  (theriake)  = 
an  antidote  against  the  bite  of  poisonous 


animals.  Trench  says  it  was  made  of  viper's 
flesh,  and  calls  attention  to  the  tact  that  the 
viper  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii.  5  is  called 
tfrjpiov  (therion).]  [THERIAC.] 

*1.  An  alleged  antidote  to  the  venom  of 
serpents  and  other  poisonous  animals,  made 
of  viper's  tlesh. 

"  For  a  most  strong  treacle  against  these  venomous 
heresies  wrought  our  Saviour  many  a  marvellous 
miracle."— More:  Works;  Treatise  on  the  Passion, 
p.  !...>:. 

2.  The  spume  of  sugar  in  sugar-refineries; 
so  called  from  resembling  the  ancient  com- 
pound in  appearance  or  supposed  medicinal 
properties.      Treacle  is  obtained  in  refining 
sugar ;    molasses  is  the  drainiugs  of  crude 
sugar.    The  terms,  however,  are  frequently 
used  as  synonymous. 

3.  A  saccharine  fluid,  consisting  of  the  in- 
spissated juices  or  decoctions  of  certain  vege- 
tables, as  the  sap  of  the  birch,  sycamore,  &c. 

4.  Pharn. :  In  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  and 
upwards  treacle  is  a  slight  laxative.    It  is 
often  giveu  to  children  iu  combination  with 
sulphur. 

H  English  treacle : 

Bot. :  Teucrium  Scordium. 

treacle  mustard,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Clypeola,  a  cruciferous  genus 
(London,  <&c.).  (2)  Erysimum  cheiranthoides,  a 
British  crucifer,  one  or  two  feet  high,  with 
lanceolate  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  short, 
nearly  erect  pods.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
South  of  England,  and  is  considered  by  Wat- 
son to  be  colonist.  So  named  because  it  was 
formerly  used  as  an  ingredient  iu  Venice 
treacle,  a  vermifuge  once  much  in  vogue 
(Prior).  (3)  Thlaspi  arvense  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land). [TREACLEWORT.] 

treacle-water,  s.  A  compound  cordial, 
distilled  with  a  spirituous  menstruum  from 
any  cordial  and  sudorific  drugs  and  herbs, 
with  a  mixture  of  Venice  treacle  or  theriac. 

treacle  worm-seed,  s.  [TREACLE- 
MUSTARD  (2).] 

trea'-cle-wort,  s.    [Eng.  treacle,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  Thlaspi  arvense. 

trea'-Cly,  a.  [Eng.  treacl(e);  -y.\  Composed  of 
or  resembling  treacle ;  of  the  nature  of  treacle. 

tread,  *trede  (pa.  t.  *trad,  *  trade,  trod; 
pa.  par.  *  treden,  *troden,  trodden),  v.i.  &  t. 
[A.S.  tredan  (pa.  t.  treed,  pa.  par.  treden);  cogn. 
with  Dut.  treden;  Ger.  treten  (pa.  t.  trat,  pa. 
par.  getreten);  Dan.  trcede;  Sw.  tr&da ;  Goth. 
trudan  (pa.  t.  troth)  ;  Icel.  trodha  (pa.  t.  tradh, 
pa.  par.  trodhinn).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  set  the  foot  down  on  the  ground ;  to 
press  with  the  foot. 

"Tread  softly."  Shakeip.  :  Tempest,  iv. 

2.  To  be  set  down  on  the  ground ;  to  press. 
"Every  place  whereon  the  soles 

tread  shall  be  yours."—  Lie  at.  xi.  24. 

3.  To  walk  or  move  with  a  more  or  less 
measured,  stately,  guarded,  or  cautious  step. 

"[Ye  that]  stately  tread  or  lowly  creep. '• 

Milton  :  P.  L,  V.  SOL 

4.  To  move,  to  follow,  to  act. 

"  Instead  of  treading  in  their  footsteps."— Reynold*: 
Discourses,  vol.  i..  disc.  2. 

5.  To  copulate.   (Now  said  only  of  the  male 
bird.) 

"  When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws ; 
When  turtles  tread." 

Shakeip.  :  Loves  Labour's  Loit,  V.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  To  step  on,  to  walk  on. 

"  Tis  hostile  ground  yon  tread. " 

Pope :  Earner;  Iliad  xv.  900. 

2.  To  crush  under  the  foot;  to  stamp  or 
trample  on. 

"  Through  thy  name  will  we  tread  them  under  that 
rise  up  against  us.  '—Psalm  xliv.  5. 

3.  To  accomplish,  perform,  or  execute  witto 
the  feet ;  to  walk,  to  dance. 

"  They  have  measured  many  a  mile 
To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass." 

Shaketp. :  Lane's  Labour's  Lott,  V.  & 

4.  To  put  in  action  by  the  feet. 

"  They  tread  their  wine- presses,  aud  suffer  thirst"— 
Job  xxiv.  IL 

5.  To  copulate  with;  to  cover.    (Said  of 
male  birds.) 

"The  cock  that  treadt  them." 

Shaketp. :  Passionate  Pilgrim,  338, 

11  1.  To  tread  down:  To  crush  or  destroy, 
as  by  walking  or  stamping  on. 
"  Tread  down  the  wicked."— -Job  xL  14. 


2.  To  tread  on  (or  upon) : 

(1)  Lit.:  To  stani|i  or  trample  on;  to  set 
the  foot  on,  as  in  contempt. 

"  Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin, 
Aud  bear  the  palm."      Suaketp. :  Coriolamu,  V.  & 

(2)  Fig. :  To  follow  closely. 

3.  To  tread  on  (or  upon)  the  heels  of:  To 
follow  close  upon. 

"  With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  htels." 

Shakeip.  :  King  John,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  tread  out : 

(1)  To  press  out  with  the  feet  by  stamping. 

"Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth 
out  the  coru." — Deuteronomy  xxv.  4. 

(2)  To  destroy,  extinguish,  or  put  out  by 
stamping  or  treading  on. 

"  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out." 

Siiakeip. :  3  Henry  VI..  iv.  8. 

5.  To  tread  the  stage  (or  boards) :  To  act  as  a 
stage-player  ;  to  play  in  a  drama. 

6.  To  tread  underfoot : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  tread  or  stamp  on. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  set  the  foot  on,  as  in  contempt ; 
to  treat  with  contempt. 

7.  To  tread  water:  In  swimming,  to  move 
the  feet  aud  hands  regularly  up  and  down, 
while  keeping  the  body  in  an  erect  position, 
in  order  to  keep  the  head  above  the  water,  as 
when-a  swimmer  is  tired  or  the  like. 

tread,  ».    [TREAD,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  step,  a  stepping,  a  footstep ;  a  press- 
ing with  the  feet ;  walk. 

"  He  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel's  tread, 
The  watchful  night-wind." 

Longfellow  :  Landlord's  Tali. 

2.  Manner  of  stepping  :  as,  That  horse  baa 
a  good  tread. 

*  3.  Way,  track,  path,  road. 

"  Cromwell  is  the  king's  secretary  ;  further. 
Stands  in  the  gap  aud  trend  for  more  preferment." 
Shakesp. :  Henry  rill.,  v.  1. 

4.  The  act  of  copulating  in  birds. 

5.  The  cicatrice  or  germinating  point  on  the 
yolk  of  an  egg. 

6.  That  part  of  the  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe 
which  touches  the  ground  in  walking. 

7.  The  part  of  a  stilt  upon  which  the  foot 
rests. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  The  flat  part  of  a  step. 

2.  Fort. :   The  top  of  the   banquette,  on 
which  the  soldiers  stand  to  fire. 

3.  Lathe:   The  upper  surface  of  the   bed 
between  the  headstock  and  the  back  centre. 

4.  Railway: 

(1)  The  part  of  a  wheel  which  bears  upon 
the  rail. 

(2)  The  part  of  a  rail  upon  which  the  wheels 
bear. 

5.  Shipwright. :  The  length  of  a  ship's  keeL 

6.  Vehicles :  The  bearing  surface  of  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage  or  of  the  runners  of  a  sled. 

*  tread-behind,  s.    A  doubling ;  an  en- 
deavour to  escape  by  doubling. 

"  His  tricks  and  tracks  and  trcad-behindi." 

Haylor :  Reynard  tht  Fox.  p.  *X 

tread-softly,  s. 

Bot. :  Cnidoscolus  stimulans ;  a  euphorbia- 
ceous  plant  growing  in  the  Southern  States 
of  America.  It  has  palmately-lobed  leaves, 
with  spreading  hairs,  which,  when  trodden 
upon  by  the  bare  feet  of  the  negroes,  sting 
them  severely ;  hence  the  English  name. 

tread -wheel,  .«. 

A  wheel  turned  by  men 
or  animals,  either  by 
climbing  or  pushing 
with  the  feet.  In  one 
—  form  employed  for 


TREAD- WHEEL. 


raising  water  a  rope  is  wound  directly  around 
the  axle,  and  has  a  bucket  at  each  end  ;  these 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  «&TI,  lather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
tor-  wore,  wolf,  worn,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    *,  ce  -  e;  ey  -  a;  qn-  kw. 
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•TB  alternately  raised  and  lowered  by  re- 
versing tlie  movement  of  the  wheel.  A  form 
of  tread-wheel  in  which  a  donkey  walks  inside 
of  a  large  wheel  is  used  in  pumping  from  the 
deep  well  of  Carislirook  Castle ;  turn-spit 
dogs  were  formerly  used  in  turning  the  spit 
upon  which  meat  was  roasted ;  and  dogs  are 
employed  in  some  dairies  to  turn  the  barrel- 
churns  or  agitate  the  vertical  dashers  of 
plunger-churns.  Like  the  modern  treadmill, 
the  tread-wheel  was  formerly  used  as  a  means 
of  punishment  and  prison  discipline. 

"  At  on*  of  the  provincial  prisons,  at  which  a  simi- 
lar use  of  the  tread-trheet  was  made,  the  auth  Titles 
recently  declared  that  they  could  buy  flour  cheaper 
than  they  could  grind  it"— Daily  Jfem,  Feb.  21,  1887. 

tread  er,  s.  [Eng.  tread,  v. ;  -er.}  One  who 
treads. 

"The  (reader*  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their 
presses."— Iiaiah  xvi.  10. 

tread  le  (le  as  el),  *  tred  -die,  *  tred  yl, 
*.  [A.3.  tredel.]  ITEEAD.) 

1.  A  foot-lever  connected  by  a  rod   to  a 
crank   to   give  motion  to  a   lathe,  sewing- 
machine,  circular  saw,  or  other  small  mechan- 
ism.    A  treadle    is   distinct  from    a    pedal, 
whose  use  is  in  musical  instruments  to  raise 
a  damper,  open  a  valve,  work  a  bellows,  or 
what  not,  and  is  not  designed  to  produce  a 
rotary  motion. 

"  While  with  her  foot  on  the  treadle  she  guided  the 
wheel.'  Longfellow  :  MUet  Statutitlt,  iil 

2.  The  albuminous  cords  which  unite  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  to  the  white ;  so  called,  because 
formerly  believed  to  be  the  sperm  of  the  cock. 

trfiad  mill,  s.  [Eng.  trend,  and  mill.]  A 
wheel  driven  by  the  weight  of  persons  tread- 
ing upon  the  steps  of  the  periphery.  It  is 
usually  employed  in  prisons,  where  it  forms 
part  of  the  "  hard  labour "  of  persons  con- 
victed. The  usual  form  is  a  wheel  sixteen  feet 
long  and  five  in  diameter,  several  such  wheels 
being  conpled  together  when  necessary  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  prisoners.  The 
Circumference  of  each  bus  twenty-four  equi- 
distant steps.  Each  prisoner  works  in  a 


TREADMILL. 


separate  compartment,  and  has  the  benefit 
of  a  hand-rail.  The  wheel  makes  two  revolu- 
tion! |KT  minute,  which  is  equivalent  to  • 
vertical  ascent  of  thirty-two  feet.  The  power 
may  lie  utilized  in  grinding  grain  or  turning 
machinery.  The  treadmill  is  a  feature  of 
English  prison  discipline,  and  sometimes  is 
not  revolved  to  any  useful  effect,  a  brake 
being  simply  attached  to  the  axle,  forming  a 
seat  for  the  warder,  who  regulates  the  work 
or  spewl  by  moving  toward  or  from  the  outer 
end  of  the  lever.  Its  use,  as  part  of  the 
machinery  of  "  hard  labour  "  in  prisons,  is  now 
greatly  restricted,  as  the  weak  and  the  strong 
•»™  by  it  compiled  to  equal  exertion. 

•  vreague, ».  (Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  trtgua ;  Low 
Lat.  treuga,  from  O.  H.  Oer.  triiiwa;  Goth. 
triggva.]  [TKUCB,  TRUE.)  A  truce. 

"  She  them  besought,  daring  their  quiet  treaffue, 
Into  her  i^igingt  to  rewire  a  while." 

Spmier:  /•.«..  II.  1L  U. 

treos  6n,  •  trais  on,  *  trays  on,  *  treis- 
on,  *  treis  un,  •  tres-on,  •  trcs  oun,  «. 
[O.  FT.  trawm  (Kr.  trahiton),  from  Lat.  tradi- 
tionem  =  a  handing  over,  surrender,  from 
trado  =  to  hand  over  ;  O.  Fr.  trair  (Fr. 
trahlr)  =  to  betray.)  (TRADITION,  TRAITOR.] 
A  l>etraying,  treachery,  or  breach  of  faith, 
especially  by  a  subject  against  his  sovereign, 
liege  lord,  or  chief  authority  of  a  state.  There 
were  a  number  of  different  species  of  treason 
against  the  sovereign,  according  to  English 
Statute  law  dating  from  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III. 


1.  Compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of 
the  king,  of  his  queen,  or  of  the  eldest  son 
and  heir. 

2.  The  second  species  of  treason  is,  "  if  a 
man  do  violate  the  king's  companion,  or  the 
king's  eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the  wife 
of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir."    By  the 
king's  companion  is  meant  his  wife  ;  and  by 
violation  is  understood  carnal  knowledge,  as 
well  without  force  as  with  it ;  and  this  is  high 
treason  in  both  parties,  if  both  be  consenting. 
The  plain  intention  of  this  law  is  to  guard  the 
blood  royal  from  any  suspicion  of  bastardy, 
whereby  the  succession  to  the  crown  might 
be  rendered  dubious. 

3.  The  third  species  of  treason  is,  "  if  a 
man  do  levy  war  against  our  lord  the  king  in 
his  realm."    And  this  may  be  done  by  taking 
arms,   not  only  to  dethrone  the  king,  but 
under  pretence  to  reform  religion,  or  the  laws, 
or  to  remove  evil  counsellors,  or  other  griev- 
ances whether  real  or  pretended. 

4.  "If  a  man  be  adherent  to  the  king's 
enemies  in  his  realm,  giving  to  them  aid  and 
comfort  in  the  realm,  or  elsewhere,  he  is  guilty 
of  high  treason."  This  must  likewise  be  proved 
by  some  overt  act,  as  by  giving  them  intelli- 
gence, by  sending  them  provisions,  by  selling 
them  arms,  by  treacherously  surrendering  a 
fortress  or  the  like. 

5.  "  If  a  man  counterfeit  the  king's  great  or 
privy  seal,"  this  is  also  high  treason. 

6.  The  next  species  of  treason  mentioned  in 
the  statute  is,"  if  a  man  counterfeit  the  king's 
money  ;  and  if  a  man  bring  false  money  into 
the  realm  counterfeit  to  the  money  of  Eng- 
land, knowing  the  money  to  be  false,  to  mer- 
chandise and  make  payment  withal." 

7.  The  last  species  of  treason  ascertained 
by  this  statute,  is  "if  a  nian  slay  the  chan- 
cellor, treasurer,  or  the  king's  justices  of  the 
one  liench  or  the  other,  justices  in  eyre,  or 
justices    ef    assize,    and   all    other  justices 
assigned   to   hear  and   determine,  being  in 
their  places  doing  their  offices." 

Of  these  forms  of  treason  the  three  numbered 
5,  6,  and  7  are  not  now  regarded  as  such.  In 
the  United  States  treason  against  the  ruler 
cannot  exist,  the  people  in  their  collective 
capacity  being  sovereign,  and  the  President 
the  chosen  servant  of  their  will.  Treason  here, 
therefore,  is  limited  to  levying  war  against  the 
country  or  in  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  the  state.  It  implies  the  assembling 
of  a  body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  overturning 
or  resisting  the  government  by  force.  Treason 
was  formerly  punished  by  the  condemned 
person  being  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place 
of  execution,  there  hanged  and  disembowelled, 
and  afterwards  beheaded  and  quartered,  a 
conviction  being  followed  by  attainder  and 
forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods.  The  punishment 
for  treason  in  England  is  now  hanging  only. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  death,  or,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  imprisonment  with 
hard  labor  for  not  less  than  five  years  and  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  {10,000. 

"  On  this  occasion  the  Parliament  supposed  him  to 

have  been  guilty  only  of  a  single  treaton.  and  sent  him 

to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  "—ilacaulay:  But.  ling., 

ch.  Hi. 

treason-felony,  s. 

Enrjlifh  Law:  The  offence  of  compassing 
or  devising,  or  intending  to  depose  or  deprive 
the  present  queen  from  ner  throne,  or  to  levy 
war  within  the  realm,  in  order  to  forcibly 
compel  her  to  change  her  measures,  or  to  in- 
timidate either  House  of  Parliament,  or  to 
excite  an  invasion  in  any  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions.  Treason-felony  was  defined  by 
the  Crown  and  Government  Security  Act, 
11  Viet.,  c.  12  (1848),  by  which  certain  trea- 
sons, till  then  capital  offences,  were  mitigated 
to  felonies,  punishable  with  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five 
years.  The  Fenians  in  Ireland  were  tried 
under  this  act  in  1805  and  1866. 

treas'-on-a-ble.  a.  [Eng.  treason;  -aMe.] 
Pertaining  to  or  involving  the  crime  of 
treason ;  consisting  of  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  treason. 

"  In  these  dens  were  manufactured  tretuonaN* 
works  of  all  clissfe  and  sizes."—  Mataulay:  flat  Eng.. 
ch.xvi. 

trea«'-An-a-ble  n8ss, .«.  [Eng.  treasonable; 
•nest.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treason- 
able. 

treas'-in-a-bljr,  adv.  (Eng.  trntton«b(le); 
•ly.]  In  a  treasonable  manner  ;  by  treason. 


*  treas  -on-ous,  a.  [Eng.  treason  ;  -ow.1 
Treasonable. 

"  Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquet*, 
I  would  not  taste  thy  tnatonout  otter." 

Milton :  Comui,  701 

treas'-ure  (a  as  zh),  *  tres-or,  *  tres- 
OUT,  s.  (Kr.  trenor,  from  Lat.  thesaurum, 
accus.  of  thesaurus  =:  a  treasure,  from  Gr. 
0ij<rawpos  (thesauros)  =  a  treasure,  a  store,  a 
hoard,  from  the  same  root  as  Tidi\p.i  (tithemi) 
=  to  place,  to  lay  up ;  Ital  &  Sp.  tesoro;  Port. 
ttusouro.] 

1.  Wealth  accumulated  or  hoarded  ;  par- 
ticularly, a  stock  or  store  of  money  in  reserve. 

"  An  inventory,  importing 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure. 
Rich  stuffs.'  Shakes/.!. :  Henry  I'll/.,  ill  1 

2.  A  great  quantity  of  anything  collected 
for  future  use. 

"  We  have  treantret  In  the  field,  of  wheat,  and  of 
barley,  and  of  oil,  and  of  honey."— Jeremiah  xli.  8. 

3.  Something  very  much  valued  or  prized. 

"  Te  shall  be  a  peculiar  treature  to  wc."—i'jrudui 
ttB.lt 

*  treasure-city,  «.  A  city  for  stores  and 
magazines. 


treasure-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Gazania,  a  genus  of  Gorterieas. 

treasure-bouse,  s.  A  store  or  building 
In  which  treasures  are  stored  or  kept ;  a  place 
where  treasured  or  highly  valued  things  are 
kept. 

"  Honourably  effaced  by  debts 
Which  her  poor  trenture-houie  is  content  to  owe." 
Wordnmrth :  Kxcurtion,  bit.  vil 

treasure-trove, .--.  [Eng.  treasure,  and 
O.  Fr.  trove  (Fr.  trouve)  =  found.] 

Law :  Any  money  or  coin,  gold,  silver, 
plate,  or  bullion,  found  hidden  in  the  earth  or 
other  private  place,  the  owner  thereof  being 
unknown.  In  the  United  States  treasure  trovs 
usually  belongs  to  the  individual  who  finds  it, 
although  in  Louisiana  it  is  dealt  with  under  the 
French  civil  code,  derived  from  the  rule  of  old 
Roman  law.  In  England  the  treasure  belongs  to 
the  Crown.  If  the  owner  is  known,  or  is  ascer- 
tained after  the  treasure  is  found,  he  is  entitled 
to  it.  Concealing  or  appropriating  treasure- 
trove  is  an  indictable  offence,  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  If  it  bo  found  in  the 
sea,  or  upon  the  earth,  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
Crown,  but  to  the  finder,  if  no  owner  appear*. 

treasure-vault,  «.  A  vault,  cellar,  or 
similar  place,  where  treasure,  stores,  &c.,  art 
kept 

"  To  Rokeby  trtature-raultt  I " 

Scott :  llokcby.  rt  i. 

treas'-ure  (s  as  zh),  v.t.    [TREASURE,  *.] 

1.  To  hoard  up ;  to  lay  up  in  store  ;  to  col- 
lect and  hoard,  as  money  or  other  precious 
things  or  valuables,  either  for  future  use  or 
for  tlie  sake  of  preserving  them  from  harm  or 
damage  ;  to  accumulate.    (Generally  followed 
by  up.) 

"  Yet.  faith  If  I  must  needs  afford 
To  spectre  watching  treasured  hoard." 

Scott :  Rokrby.  ill.  19. 

2.  To  retain  carefully  in  the  mind  or  heart. 

"  That  not  a  drain,  nor  a  dose,  nor  a  scruple  of  toll 
precious  love  of  yours  is  lost,  but  is  safely  trraiur'd  in 
my  breast  '—aonntl:  Letter,,  bk.  1.  let.  17. 

3.  To  regard  as  very  precious  ;  to  prize. 

*  4.  To  enrich  ;  to  make  precious. 

"  Trtaturt  thon  some  place  with  beauty's  treasure." 

."•h'ikrt)i.  :  HUM  net  6. 

treas -ur  er  (•  as  zh).  *  tres  or  or, 

*  treas  -  our  -  er,  *  thrcas  -  ur  -  er, 

*  threas-or-or,  *  treas  ur  or,  s.    [Fr. 
trisorier  ;  Sp.  tesorero ;  Port,  thesmirtiro;  Ital. 
Usoriere.]    On?  who  has  charge  of  a  treasure 
or  treasury ;  an  officer  who  receives  the  public 
money  arising  from  taxes,  duties,  and  other 
sources  of  revenue,  takes  charge  of  the  same, 
and  disburses  it  upon  orders  drawn  by  the 
proper  authority  ;  one  who  has  the  charge  of 
collected  funds,  such  as  those  belonging  to 
incorporated  companies  or  private  societies. 

"  And  bad  vnto  his  treatourer$, 
That  tliel  his  treasour  all  alwut 
Departe  auiouge  the  poore  route." 

Oower :  O.  A..  It 

If  •  1.  Isord  High  Treasurer:  Formerly  th« 
third  great  officer  of  the  Crown,  having  under 
his  charge  and  government  all  the  king's  re- 
venue, which  was  kept  in  the  exchequer ;  the 
office  is  now  abolished,  its  duties  being  per- 
formed by  commissioners  entitled  Lords  of  the 
Treasury.  ( English.  \ 

*  2.  Lord  High  Treasurer  q/  Scotland :  An 


boil.  b6y ;  p6ut,  J6%1 ;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  fcem ;  thin,  this :  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  s*  £ 
-dan,  -tlan  =  ffti?B.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(Ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlouw,  -sJous  •-  shu?.    -bJ«,  -die,  Ao  =  bel,  del. 
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officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  and  pass 
the  accounts  of  the  sheriffs  ami  others  con- 
cerned  in  levying  the  revenues  of  the  king- 
dom, to  receive  resignations  of  lauds,  and 
other  subjects,  and  to  revise,  compound,  and 
pass  signatures,  gifts  of  tutory,  &c.  In  liittt 
the  Lord  Higli  Treasurer  was  declared  presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

3.  Gmnty  and  State  Treasurerg :  In  the  United 
States  each  county  aud  state  has  its  treasurer — 
officers  elected  by  the  people,  and  whose  duty 
it  is  to  receive,  care  for,  and  disburse  the 
receipts  from  taxes,  &c.  Each  state  has  its 
own  laws  concerning  these,  and  safeguards 
around  the  control  of  the  public  money.  The 
city  treasurer  has  the  same  duties  to  perform 
with  municipal  funds,  and  the  United  States 
Treasurer  with  national  funds.  In  England  the 
county  treasurer  takes  charge  of  county  funds, 
which  are  raised  by  rates  through  the  over- 
seers of  every  parish,  and  applied  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  police,  county  roads, 
bridges,  &c.  The  office  is  generally  filled  by 
a  leading  county  banker. 

treas  ur  er  ship  (9  as  zh),  *treas-ur- 
or'ship,  s.  [Eng.  treasurer;  -strip.]  The 
ollice  or  dignity  of  a  treasurer. 

"  Thomu  Brandlnghaiu  bishop  of  Exeter  and  lord 
treasurer,  wu  discharged  of  his  office  of  trcaturor- 
&ip."—Holint\td :  Chroiiydt;  JHch.  11.  (an.  1381). 

•  treaf -ur-ess  (f  as  zh),   *  treas-our- 

esse,  i.  [Eng.  treasurer);  -ess.]  A  female 
who  has  charge  of  a  treasure. 

"  Too.  Lady  MOM,  whom  Jure  the  counsellor 
Begot  of  Memory,  wisdom's  treasurcts." 

Davit*  :  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 

•  tr&aa '-UT-OUS,  a.     [Bug-,  treasure);  -ovs.] 
Worthy  to  be  cherished  and  prized  ;  of  great 
value. 

"  Goddess  full  of  grace, 
And  trtaturout  angel  U>  all  the  human  race." 

treas'-ur-^  (a  as  zh),  *  treas-ur-ie,  *  tres- 
er-ye,  *  tres-or-ie,  *  tres-or-ye,  s.  [Fr. 
trisorerie;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tesoreria.] 

1.  A  place  or  building  in  which  treasure  is 
deposited ;   a   store-place  for   wealth  ;   par- 
ticularly, a  place  where  the  public  revenues 
are  deposited  and  kept,  and  where  money  is 
disbursed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment ;  also,  a  place  where  the  funds  of  an 
incorporated  company  or  private  society  are 
deposited  and  disbursed. 

2.  A  department   of  government,  having 
control  over  the  management,  collection,  and 
expenditure  ot  the  public  revenue. 

H  United  Stales  Treasury :  The  duties  of  this 
derailment  are  performed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  second  in  rank  among  the 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  in 
•ome  respects  the  first  in  importance.  The 
collection  of  the  revenue,  customs  and  internal, 
and  the  financial  business  of  the  government 
generally,  fall  under  his  control,  and  all  pay- 
ment of  moneys  from  the  Treasury  are  made 
under  his  warrant.  His  other  duties  include 
the  superintendence  of  the  coinage,  the 
national  banks,  the  custom  houses,  the  marine 
hospitals,  and  life-saving  service,  and  the 
coast  survey  and  lighthouse  system.  One  of 
his  most  important  duties  is  the  management 
of  the  public  debt,  left  as  a  burden  upon  the 
country  by  the  Civil  War.  The  business  of 
the  department  is  an  enormous  one,  the 
disbursements  of  the  Treasury  in  the  ten  years 
from  1880  to  1890  having  been  more  than  seven 
billions  of  dollars. 

English  Treasury :  The  duties  of  this  depart- 
ment were  formerly  performed  by  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer  (q.v.),  but  are  now  entrusted 
to  a  board  of  commissioners  entitled  Lords 
of  the  Treasury.  The  commissioners  are 
five  in  number.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  is,  as  a  rule,  the  Prime  Minister, 
or  head  of  the  government.  He  must  be 
a  member  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  office  is  frequently  combined 
with  another  in  the  ministry  :  thus,  the  First 
Lord  at  times  holds  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  virtual  head 
of  the  Treasury  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, with  which  office  that  of  First  Lord 
is  sometimes  united.  He  must  be  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  exercises 
complete  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  service.  He  pre- 
pares the  annual  estimate  of  the  state  ex- 
penses, and  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  meet  them,  and  lays  this 
•tatement,  commonly  called  the  Budget,  before 


the  House  of  Commons.  The  three  remaining 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  called  the  Junior 
Lords,  have  little  beyond  formal  duties  to 
perform.  Several  imiwvtant  government  de- 
partments, as  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
the  Post-office,  Woods  aud  Forests,  &c.,  are 
under  t  lie  general  authority  or  regulation  of 
the  Treasury. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  Treasury  department. 
[2.] 

4.  A  repository,  storehouse,  or  other  place 
for  the  reception  of  valuable  objects. 

5.  A  collection  of,   or  a   book  containing 
(generally  in  a  small  compass),  valuable  in- 
formation or  facts  on  any  subject ;  anything 
from  which  wisdom,  wit,  or  knowledge  may 
be   abundantly  derived :   as,  a   treasury   of 
botany,  a  treasury  of  wit. 

*  6.  A  treasure. 

treasury  bench,  «.  The  front  bench 
or  row  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  chief  members  of  the  British 
ministry. 

treasury-board,  ..     The  five  Lords 

Commissioners  of  the  Treasury.     (English.) 

treasury  note,  «.  A  demand  note  is- 
sued by  the  Treasury  and  payable  in  coin;  a 
legal  tender  for  all  debts  and  dues,  unless 
otherwise  stipulated  by  contract. 

treasury-warrant,  i.  A  duly  signed 
and  countersigned  order  on  the  Treasury  for  a 
specified  sum  of  money. 

treat,  *  trayte,  *treate,  *  treat-en, 
*  trete,  "tret-en,  *tret-y,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
trailer  —  to  treat,  from  Lat.  tracto  =  to  handle, 
frequent,  from  traho  (pa.  par.  tractus)  =  to 
draw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  behave  to  or  towards;  to  conduct 
one's  self  to  or  towards  in  a  particular  manner ; 
to  act  well  or  ill  towards ;  to  use  in  any  way. 

"At  present  they  have  but  little  idea  of  treating 
others  aa  themselves  .would  wish  to  be  treated,  but 
trtat  them  as  they  expect  to  be  treated."— Cook  : 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  it,  ch.  v. 

2.  To   handle   or  develop  in  a  particular 
manner,  in  writing  or  speaking,  or  by  the 
process  of  art. 

"  Zeuzls  aud  Pulyguotus  treated  their  subjects  in 
their  pictures,  as  Homer  did  in  his  poetry."— Drj/den  i 
Dufrttnoy. 

3.  To  manage  in  the  application  of  remedies  : 
as,  To  treat  a  disease  or  a  patient. 

4.  To  subject  to  the  action  of :  aa,  To  treat 
a  substance  with  sulphuric  acid. 

*  5.  To  discourse  of ;  to  speak  of  or  on ;  to 
discuss. 

"  And  thei  camen  to  Cafarnaum  and  whaime  thei 
weren  in  the  hous  he  axide  hem  what  tretiden  ye  in 
the  weye?  "—  Wyclifff :  Mark  U. 

*  6.  To  negotiate,  to  settle. 

"  To  treate  a  peace  atwene  both  pryncet."— Fabyan  : 

Chronycle,  ch.  cciv. 

7.  To  entertain,    without   expense  to  the 
guest;  to  pay  the  expense  of  an  entertain- 
ment, food,  or  drink  (especially  the  last)  for, 
as  a  compliment,  or  as  a  sign  of  goodwill  or 
friendliness. 

"  Our  generous  scenes  are  for  pure  love  repeated, 
And  if  you  are  uot  pleased  at  least  you're  treated." 
Prior  :  1'rol.  sttoken  in  Weitmintter  School  (16S5). 

8.  To  look  upon  or  consider. 

"  The  Court  of  Rome  treats  It  as  the  immediate 
•nggestiou  of  Hell— open  to  no  forgiveness. "— D* 
quincei/  :  Military  A'un,  sec.  v.,  p.  11. 

*  9.  To  entreat,  to  beseech,  to  solicit. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  To  discuss,  to  discourse ;  to  make  dis- 
cussion or  discourse  of.  (Generally  followed 
by  of.) 

"  Now  wol  I  speke  ol  others  false  and  grete 
A  word  or  two,  as  olde  bookes  trete." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  12,198. 

2.  To  discuss  terms  of  accommodation  or 
agreement ;  to  negotiate. 

"  He  was  now  not  only  willing,  but  impatient  to 
treat."— ilaeaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvll. 

3.  To  come  to  terms  of  accommodation  ;  to 
agree. 

"  He  sende,  and  so  betwene  hem  tweyne 
They  treaten  that  the  citee  all 
Was  christned."  Cower .-  0.  JL.,  11. 

4.  To  make  gratuitous  entertainment ;  to 
pay  for  food,  drink,  or  entertainments  for 
another  or  others.    [TREATING,  C.  2.] 

f  To  treat  with :  To  negotiate  with  ;  to  pro- 
pose and  receive  terms  for  adjusting  differ- 
ences. 


treat,  «.    [TREAT,  v.] 

*  1.  Parley,  conference,  treaty. 

2.  An  entertainment  given  as  a  compliment 
or  expression  of  goodwill. 

"  She  and  the  girl  were  atte 
the  annual  treat  at  a  Conval 
dren."—  Weekly  Echo,  Sept.  &,  1885. 

3.  Something  given  at  an  entertainment; 
hence,  something  which  affords  pleasure  or  is 
peculiarly  enjoyable  ;  an  unusual  pleasure  or 
gratification. 

"  We  don't  have  meat  every  day  .  .  .  and  it  is  » 
treat  to  me  to  get  a  dinner  like  this."— Thackeray ; 
Book  of  Snoot,  ch.  xxxv. 

If  (1)  School  Treat :  A  treat  given  to  Sunday 
or  day  scholars  at  any  period  of  the  year,  but 
especially  in  summer,  when  it  generally  takes 
the  form  of  an  excursion  for  a  day  to  the 
country  or  to  the  sea-side.  It  has  become  a 
standing  institution  of  English  Sunday-school 
life. 

(2)  To  stand  treat :  To  pay  the  expenses  of  an 
entertainment,  &c.,  for  another  or  others ;  to 
entertain  gratuitously  ;  to  treat. 

*  treat  -a  We,  *  tret  a-ble,  a.    [Fr.  trait- 
able.] 

1.  Moderate  ;  not  violent. 

"  The  heats  or  the  colds  of  seasons  are  lees  treotoM* 
than  with  us."—  Temple. 

2.  Tractable;  easy  to  manage  or  come  to 
terms  with. 

••  These  lordes  founde  the  kyng  of  Englande  so  treat, 
able." — Berners :  Froitsart ;  C'ronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccx. 

3.  Capable  of  being  treated,  discussed,  or 
handled. 

*  treat'-a-bly,  adv.     [Eng.  treatatylt);  -ly.l 
Moderately,  tractably. 

"  Leisurely  and  trcatably.  aa  became  a  matter  of  •» 
great  importance."— Fuller :  Worthies;  General. 

treat'-er,  *.    [Eng.  treat,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  treats,  handles,  or  discourse* 
on  a  subject. 

"  Speeches  better  becoming  a  senate  of  Venice,  wh*x* 
the  t renters  are  perpetual  princes."—  Wottm:  fl»- 
maini,  p.  432. 

2.  One  who  entertains. 

treat  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [TREAT,  «.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Sw 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  treats. 

2.  Specifically,  the  act  of  bribing  in  parlia- 
mentary or  other  elections  with  meat  or  drink. 
Every  candidate  who  corruptly  gives,  cause* 
to  be  given,  or  is  accessory  to  giving,  or  pays, 
wholly  or  in  part,  expenses  for  meat,  drink, 
entertainment,  or  provision  for  any  person, 
before,  during,  or  after  an  election,  in  order 
to  be  elected,  or  for  being  elected,  or  for  cor- 
ruptly influencing   any  person   to   give   or 
refrain  from  giving  his  vote,  is  guilty  of  treat- 
ing, and  forfeits  £50  to  any  informer,  with 
costs.     Every  voter  who  corruptly  accepts 
meat,  drink,  or  entertainment,  shall  be  in- 
capable of  voting  at  such  election,  and  hi* 
vote  shall  be  void.  (Utfflwfi.) 

*  treating  house,  *.    A  restaurant. 

"  His  first  Jaunt  is  to  a  treating-houte."— GentonMn 
Inttructed,  p.  478. 

treat  -ise,  * treat-yse,  *  tret-yse,  'tret- 
is,  s.  [O.  Fr.  traictis,  treitis,  tretis  =  well 
handled  or  nicely  made.] 

1.  A  written  composition  on  some  particular 
subject,  in  which  its  principles  are  discussed 
or  explained.  It  may  denote  a  composition 
of  any  length,  but  it  implies  more  form, 
method,  and  fulness  than  an  essay. 

"  When  we  write  a  treatise,  we  consider  the  lubjeei 
throughout  We  strengthen  it  with  arguments— w« 
clear  it  of  objections— we  enter  into  details— and  in 
short,  we  leave  nothing  unsaid  that  properly  apper- 
tains to  the  subject."— GU/jin  :  Preface  to  Strmont,  L 

*  2.  Discourse,  talk,  tale. 

"  Tour  treatise  makes  me  like  yon  worse  and  won*." 
BhaTcetp. :  Vtma  t  Adonit,  774. 

*  treat'-fe-er,  *treat-ls-or,  *.     [Eng. 
treatise);  -er.]    One  who  writes  a  treatise. 

"  I  tremble  to  speak  it  in  the  language  of  this  black- 
mouthed  treatiter."—Featley:  Dipper$  Dipt,  p.  6» 
(1645.) 

treat' -ment,  «.    [Fr.  traitement.]   [TREAT,  «.) 
1.   The  act  or  manner  of  treating  or  han- 
dling a  subject 

"Scarce  an  humour  or  character  which  they  h»T« 
not  used :  all  cornea  wasted  to  us,  and  were  tney  to 
entertain  this  age,  they  could  not  now  make  such 
plenteous  treatment.  "—Dryden. 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s&n ;  mute  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    to,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  <ju  =  kw. 
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2.  Management,  manipulation  ;   manner  of 
mixing  or  combining,  of  decomposing,  or  the 
like  :  as,  the  treatment  of  subjects  in  chemical 
experiments. 

3.  The  act  or  manner  of  treating  or  apply- 
ing remedies  to;  the  mode  or  course  pursued 
for  remedial  purposes :  as,  the  treatment  of  a 
disease. 

4.  Usage ;   manner   of  treating  or  using ; 
behaviour  towards,  whether  good  or  bad. 

"  His  assurances  of  their  future  security  and  honour- 
able rrvutment."—  Anton .-  Vugayei,  blc.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*  5.  The  act  of  treating  or  entertaining  ;  en- 
tertainment. 

*  treat' -ure,  *.    [TREAT,  ».]    Treatment. 

"  All  erthly  kynges  may  know  that  theyr  power*  be 
vayne,  mill  that  uoue  is  worthy  to  haue  the  ii.-une  of  a 
ky'n.-e  but  he  that  hath  all  thyiu-es  subiecte  to  his 
heaths,  u  here  U  (hewed,  by  worchyuge  of  his  treat  are 
by  this  water."— Fabyan  :  Chronicle,  ch.  ccvi. 

treatf-y,  *tret-ee,  *.  [O.  FT.  tratete;  Fr. 
traite  —  A  treaty;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  O.  Fr. 
traicter  ;  Fr.  trailer  =  to  treat  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  treating  or  negotiating ;  nego- 
tiation ;  the  act  of  treating  for  the  adjustment 
of  differences,  or  for  forming  an  agreement: 
as,  To  try  to  settle  matters  by  treaty. 

*2.  A  proposal  tending  to  an  agreement; 
an  entreaty. 

"I  must 

To  the  young  roan  send  humble  treal'ui.  dodge 
Awl  palter  in  the  depths  of  lowness." 

Shakeifi. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  ill.  11. 

3.  An  agreement  upon  terms  between  two 
or  more  persons. 

"  Then  she  began  a  treaty  to  procure. 
And  stablish  terms  betwixt  both  their  request*.* 
Spatter:  /•'.  V.,  11.  iL  32. 

4.  Specifically,  an  agreement,  contract,  or 
league  between  two  or  more  nations  or  so- 
vereigns, formally  signed  by  commissioners, 
duly  accredited,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
several  sovereigns  or  supreme  authorities  of 
each  state.    Treaties  include  all  the  various 
transactions  into  which  states  enter  between 
themselves,  such  as  treaties  of  peace,  or  of 
alliance,  offensive  or  defensive,  truces,  con- 
ventions, Ac.    Treaties  may  be  entered  into 
for  political  or  commercial  purposes,  in  which 
latter  form  they  are  usually  temporary.    The 
power  of  entering  into  and  ratifying  treaties 
is  vested  in  monarchies  in  the  sovereign  ;  in 
republics  it  is  vested  in  the  chief  magistrate, 
senate,  or  executive  council  ;  in  the  United 
States  it  is  vested  in  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.     Treaties 
may  be  entered  into  and  signed  by  the  duly 
authorized    diplomatic   agents    of    different 
states,  but  such  treaties  are  subject  to  the 
approval  and  ratification  of  the  supreme  au- 
thorities. 

f  The  most  important  European  treaties 
of  the  century  have  been:  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one 
part  and  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  on  the 
other,  signed  March  2o-7. 1802  ;  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  between  France  on  the  one  part  and 
Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia  on 
the  other,  signed  May  30,  1814  ;  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  (which  long  constituted  the  basis  of 
the  public  law  of  Europe),  between  Austria, 
Spain,  Franco,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Prus- 
sia, Russia,  and  Sweden,  signed  June  9,  1815 ; 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  between  Russia  on  the 
one  I  and  and  France,  Great  Britain,  Sardinia, 
•ml  Turkey  on  the  other,  March  30,  1856 ;  the 
Treaty  of  Villafranca,  of  which  the  prelimin- 
aries were  signed  between  France  and  Austria 
on  July  12,  1859;  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort, 
between  Gennany  and  France,  signed  May  10, 
1871  ;  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  March  3, 1878  ;  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  again  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
with  the  assent  of  the  other  European  Powers, 
Aug.  3,  1878. 

1  The  United  States  has  concluded  numerous 
treat  if.*  with  European  and  other  powers, 
several  of  them  of  high  importance.  Among 
these  may  be  named  the  treaty  of  alliance, 
amity,  Ac..,  with  France,  in  1778;  the  treaty  ol 
peai-e  with  Great  Britain,  In  1783;  the  treaty 
of  financial  adjustment  with  Great  Britain  iu 
17»4.  known  as  Jay's  Treaty ;  the  Washington 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1864, 
respecting  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  com- 
nrer.  ••,  Ac.;  the  treaty  with  the  Hame  country 
"f  1-71  in  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims, 
the  payment  of  which  were  in  purt  offwt  by 
the  flnhery  award  of  16,500,000  made  to  Great 
Britain  in  1877;  and  treaties  with  the  same 
country  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  two 
nations  in  Central  America,  Ac.  Other 


important  treaties  were  those  made  with  the 
Barbary  States  with  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  piratical  attacks  upon  and  capture  of 
American  merchant  vessels;  the  treaty  of 
commercial  alliance  with  Japan  in  1854,  in 
which  that  country  gave  up  its  old  policy  of 
seclusion,  and  various  others  made  with  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America. 

treb'-I-US,  *.  [The  fictitious  name  of  a  de- 
pendent and  parasite  to  whom  Juvenal  (v.  19) 
offered  advice.) 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Caligidae.  Head  buckler- 
shaped,  with  no  sucking  disks  on  the  large 
frontal  plates  ;  thorax  three-jointed,  four  pairs 
of  legs  with  long  plumose  hairs,  the  fourth 
pair  slender,  two-branched  ;  second  pair  of 
foot-jaws  two-jointed,  not  framed  into  a 
Bucking  disk.  Trtbius  caudatus  is  parasitic 
on  the  skate.  The  male  is  much  larger  that 
the  female. 

treb'-le  (le  as  el),  *  treb-ble,  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 
[O.  Fr.  treble,  treible  =  triple,  from  Lat.  tri- 
plum,  aceus.  of  triplus  =  triple,  from  tres  = 
three.    Treble  and  triple  are  doublets.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  Triple,  threefold. 

"  But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin. 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart  within, 
A-treble  penance  must  be  done." 

Scott :  Lay  qf  the  Latt  Minitrd,  ii.  13. 

IL  Music: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  highest  vocal  or 
instrumental  part,  sung  by  boys,  or  played  by 
violins,  oboes,  clarinets,  or  other  instruments 
of  acute  tone. 

"  It  is  evident,  that  the  percussion  of  the  greater 
quantity  of  air,  caueeth  the  baser  sound  ;  and  the  less 

Quantity  the  more  treble  sound."— Bacon;  Hat.  Hit!., 
178. 

2.  Playing  or  singing  the  highest  part  or 
most  acute  tone :  as,  a  treble  voice,  a  treble 
violin,  &c. 

»  B.  As  adv. :  Triply,  trebly,  threefold. 

"  '  We  will  double 
What  ever  Hemskirk  then  hath  promised  thee.' 

•  And  111  deserve  it  treble.'  ' 

Beaum.  t  Flet. :  Beffffar't  BuA,  iv.  L 

C,  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Three  times  aj  much. 

IL  Music: 

1.  The  highest  vocal  or  instrumental  part, 
sung  by  boys,  or  played  by  violins,  flutes, 
oboes,    clarinets,    or   other    instruments   of 
acute  tone.    The  treble  or  soprano  voice  is 
the  most  flexible  of  all  vocal  registers :  its 
ordinary  compass  is  from  middle  C  upwards 
to  the  extent  of  a  twelfth,  its  exceptional 
range  a  fifteenth,  or  even  beyond  this. 

2.  A  soprano  voice,  a  soprano  singer. 

"  Come  good  wonder, 

'  ig:  your,.. 
itch  else." 
Beaum.  t  Flet. :  The  Chanctt,  L  «. 

*3.  A  musical  instrument. 

"Their  sou  .  .  .  playing  upon  his  treble.  *»  be  calls 
it.  with  which  he  earns  part  of  his  living."—  Pepyt: 
Diary.  Sept.  17,  IMS. 

treble-barrel  pump, «.  A  pump  having 
three  barrels  connected  with  a  common  suction- 
pipe.  The  pistons  are  operated  by  a  three- 
throw  crank,  the  cranks  being  set  at  angles  of 
120*,  so  that  each  piston  is  always  at  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  stroke  from  either  of  the 
others,  and  a  continuous  flow  produced. 

treble-block,  *. 

Nuut. :  A  block  with  three  sheaves,  ordi- 
narily used  as  a  purchase-block. 

treble  clef;  «. 

Music :  The  Q  clef  on  the  second  line  of  the 
stave,  used  for  treble  voices  and  instruments 
of  high  and  medium  pitch,  such  as  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  horns,  violins,  and  trumpets. 
[CLEF.] 

treble-cylinder  steam-engine,  «. 

Steam :  An  engine  having  a  pair  of  large 
cylinders  for  the  continuation  of  the  expan- 
sion, one  at  each  side  of  the  small  cylinder. 

*  treble-dated,  a.    Living  thrice  as  long 
as  man. 

"  And  thou.  treble-dated  crow." 

'     p. :  Fauionate  Pilgrim,  IT. 


treble  -  shovel  plough,  *.    A  plough 
having  three  shares  ;  a  form  or  cultivator. 

treble-tree, *. 

Vehicles :  A  whiffletree  for  three  horses  ;  an 
equalizer. 

treb  -le  (le  as  el),  «.(.&{.    [TKKW.E,  a.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  thrice  as  much  ;  to  multiply  by 
three  ;  to  make  threefold. 

"A  volume  re-written,  trebled  in  sire,  and  covering 
a  much  larger  area  than  the  original."— Field,  July  16, 

*  (5.  To  utter  in  a  treble  voice  or  key ;  to 
whine  out. 

**  He  outrageously 
(When  I  accused  him)  trebled  his  reply." 

Chapman. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  threefold  or  thric* 
as  much. 

"  Whoever  annually  runs  out,  as  the  debt  doublet 
and  treble*  upon  him,  so  doth  his  inability  to  pay  It/ 
— Su>i/t. 

*  treb  -le  ness  (le  as  el),  *  treb-ble-ness, 
s.  [Eng.  treble,  a.  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treble  or 
threefold. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treble  in 
sound  or  note. 

"The  Just  and  measured  proportion  of  the  nlr  per- 
cussed, towards  the  baseness  or  trebblenea  of  tones,  la 
one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  the  contemplation  of 
sounds;  for  it  discovereth  the  true  coincidence  ot 
tones  into  diapasons ;  which  is  the  return  of  the  saoi* 
sound."— Bacon  :  A'at.  fiat.,  )  183. 

treb' -let,  s.    [TRIBLET.] 

treb'-ly,  a&v.  [Eng.  treble),  a. ; -ly.]  InatrebU 
manner ;  in  a  threefold  manner,  degree,  or 
quantity ;  triply. 

treb'-u-chet,  treb  uc  ket,  s.  [Fr.  tri- 
buchet  (O.  Fr.  trebuquet,  trabuquet),  from  tri- 
bucher  =  to  stumble,  to  tumble ;  O.  Fr.  <r«- 
buquier  =  to  overbalance,  to  bear  down  by 
weight,  from  Lat.  trail*  =  across,  and  O.  Fr. 
bwc  =  the  triMik  of  the  body  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
bilk  =  the  belly.] 

•  1.  Archteol. :  A  warlike  engine  formerly 
used  for  hurling  stones.    A  heavy  weight  on 
the  short  end  of  a  lever  was  suddenly  released. 


TREBUCHET. 

raising  the  light  end  of  the  longer  arm  con- 
taining the  missile,  and  discharging  it  with 
great  rapidity.  It  was  used  by  besiegers  for 
making  a  breach,  or  for  casting  stones  and 
other  missiles  into  the  besieged  town  or  castle. 

••f  A]  trebuchet  [i»l  a  warlike  engine  of  the  Mlddl* 
Ages,  used  to  throw  stones,  fiery  material,  and  other 
projectiles  employed  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  furtl. 
tied  places  by  means  of  counterpoise.  At  the  long  end 
of  a  lever  was  fixed  a  sling  to  bold  the  projectile;  at 
the  short  end  a  heavy  weight,  which  furnished  tu« 
necessary  moving  force."— Brande  t  Cox. 

2.  A  kind  of  balance  or  scales  used  in  weigh* 
ing. 

3.  A  tumbrel  or  ducking-stooL 

4.  A  kind  of  trap. 

tro  cent '-1st,  s.    [TRECENTO.] 

Art :  (See  extract). 

"  Antonio  Cesari  (died  in  1828)  was  the  chief  of  th* 
Trecentiitt.  a  school  which  carried  iU  love  of  the 
Italian  author*  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  afTocta- 
Uuu.'—Ri/jten  i  Dana  :  Amer.  Cyclop.,  ix.  4M. 

trc-con'-to  (c  as  911),  «.  [Ital.  =  three  hun- 
dred,  but  used  for  thirteen  hundred.] 

Art:  A  term  applied  to  the  style  of  art 
which  prevailed  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Also  called  sometimes  the  Early 
Style  of  Italian  art 

tr5-chdm'  c  tor.  ».  [Or.  Tpc'x«  (IrechS)  =  to 
run,  and  utrpov  (nulron)  =  a  measure.]  A 
kind  of  odometer  or  contrivance  for  ascertain* 
ing  the  distance  run  by  vehicles. 

*  trech  our,  «.    [TREACHKR.] 

trcck  schuyt  (uy  as  Si),  «.  [but.,  from 
trecken,  trekken  =  to  draw,  and  schuit  =  a  boatj 
A  covered  boat,  drawn  by  horses  or  cattle, 


boll,  b<5y ;  pout,  jolt-1 ;  cat,  5011,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xcuophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,    tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  -  shun,    -clous,  -tlons,  -sious  =  thus,    -ble.  -die.  &c.  -  bel.  deL 
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treculia— tree 


•nd  formerly  much  used  for  conveyins  goods 
ki'iJ  passengers  on  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
canals. 

trfi-CU'-U-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  TreC^l,  an 
eminent  French  vegetable  anatomist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Artocarpacese.  Senegal 
trees,  having  a  globose  fruit  a  foot  or  more  iu 
diameter,  full  of  small  elliptical  nuts,  with 
an  eatable  embryo. 

tr2d'-dlO,  S.      [TREADLE.] 

1.  The  same  as  TREADLE  (q.y.). 

*  2.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

3.  (Pi.):  Dung  of  she-- ~«  or  of  hares. 

*  trede-foule,  s.  [Mid.  6u'0.  trede  =  tread, 
and  joule  —  fowl.]  A  t  reader  of  hens ;  a  cock. 

•tre-dnie',  *tra-4Ille',  *tre-drille,  s. 

[Fr.  trots;  Lat.  tres  =  three.]  A  game  at 
Cards  played  by  three  persons. 

"  I  was  pUving  at  eighteen-penoe  tredrille  with  the 
Duchess  or  Newcastle  and  Lady  Brown."—  Waluole: 
l«tt«r»,  Ui.  464. 

'tree,  »tre  (pL  »  treen,  *  tren,  trees'),  s.  [A.  8. 
tre6,  treow  =  a,  tree,  dead  wood,  or  timber; 
cpgn.  with  I  eel.  ire;  Dan.  tree;  Sw.  tr&  = 
timl-er;  trad  =  a  tree;  Goth,  triu,  genit. 
triwit  =  a  tree,  a  piece  of  wood  ;  Russ.  drevo  = 
a  tree  ;  Wei.  derw  =  au  oak  ;  Ir.  darng,  darog 
an  oak  ;  Gr.  8pD?  (drus)  —  an  oak,  Sopv  (doru) 
«  a  spear-shaft ;  Sansc.  dru  =  wood.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  LiteraUy: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  L 

*  (2)  Wood,  timber. 

"  Not  oneli  vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver,  bat  also  of 
tne  aud  erthe.--  Wycliffe:  1  Timothy  ii.  20. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Something  more  or  less  resembling  a 
'tree,  consisting  of  a  stem  and  stalk  or 
tranches. 

"  Vain  are  their  hopes  who  fancy  to  Inherit, 
By  treet  of  pedigrees,  or  fame  or  merit." 

Stepney:  Juvenal,  viii.  10. 

*  (2)  A  cross. 

"  Whom  also  they  slew,  hanging  him  on  a  tree."— 
Act,  *.»».  (R.V.) 

(3)  The  gallows.  In  this  sense  usually  in 
Composition,  or  with  an  adjective  as,  the 
fetal  tree,  the  triple  tree.  [GALLOWS-TREE, 
'TYBURN-TREE.] 

IL  Technically: 

I.  Bot. :  Any  woody  plant  rising  from  the 
croun'l,  with  a  trunk,  and  perennial  in  dura- 
Bon  ;  an  arborescent  plantas  distinguished  from 
a  shrub,  an  uixlershrub,  and  an  herb.  The  clas- 
sification of  plants  which  at  first  suggests  itself 
an  the  most  natural  one  is  into  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs.  This  is  still  the  popular  classi- 
fication as  it  was  that  of  the  oldest  observers 
(cf.  1  Kings  iv.  33)  ;  but  it  violates  all  natural 
-affinities,  and  has  long  since  been  abandoned 
by  botanists.  Trees  occur  in  many  orders, 
their  steins  varying  in  structure  according  to 
the  sub-kingdoms  to  which  they  belong.  They 
may  be  exogenous,  or  of  that  modification  of 
the  exogenous  stem  which  exists  in  gymnogens, 
•or  may  be  endogenous  or  acrogenous.  [AcRC- 
-OEN,  EXOOEK,  EXDOOEN,  GvMNOOEN.]  The  age 
of  certain  trees,  especially  of  Exogens,  is 
often  great,  and,  when  cut  down,  the  number 
of  years  they  have  existed  can  be  ascertained 
by  counting  the  annual  zones.  Von  Martins 
describes  the  trunks  of  cerjain  locust-trees 
In  Brazil  as  being  eighty-four  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  sixty  feet  where  the  boles  become 
Cylindrical.  From  counting  the  annual  rings 
Of  one,  he  formed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
of  about  the  age  of  Homer  ;  another  estimate 
Increased  the  age  to  4,104  years,  but  a  third 
x>ne  maile  the  tree  first  grow  np  2,052  years 
from  the  publication  of  Martius's  book  (1820). 
A  baobab-tree  (Adansonia  digitata)  in  Senegal 
was  computed  by  Adanson,  A.D.  1794,  to  be 
6,150  years  old  ;  but  he  made  his  calculations 
from  the  measurement  of  only  a  fragment  of 
the  cross  section,  and,  as  zones  differ  much 
to  breadth,  this  method  of  computation  in- 
volves considerable  risk  of  error.  Sir  Joseph 
Booker  rejects  the  conclusion.  Most  trees 
are  deciduous,  i.e.,  have  deciduous  leaves, 
a  few  are  evergreen.  To  the  latter  kind 
belong  those  coniferous  trees  which  form 
•o  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  higher  tem- 
perate latitudes,  while  deciduous  trees  pre- 
vail in  lower  latitudes.  Many  of  the  wild 
trees  of  our  forests  have  inconspicuous 
flowers,  which  appear  so  early  that  the  un- 
observant fail  to  take  note  of  them  at  all; 


the  fruit-trees  generally  have  conspicuous 
flowers.  The  planting  of  trees  designed  for 
timber  is  now  more  attended  to  than  for- 
merly, and  their  cultivation  iu  the  squares 
of  cities  and  along  the  sides  of  wide  streets 
has  been  recently  recommended,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  commenced. 

2.  Mech. :  A  generic  name  for  many  wooden 
pieces  in  machines  or  structures,  as 

(1)  Vehicles: 

(a)  The  bar  on  which  the  horse  or  horses 
pull,  as  single,  double,  treble,  whiffle,  swingle 
trees. 

('0  The  axle.    Also  known  as  axlctrce. 

J!)  Harness:   The  frame  for  a   saddle;  a 
die-tree,  harness-tree,  gig-tree. 

(3)  Shipbuild. :  A  bar  or  beam  in  a  ship,  as 
chess-tree,  cross-tree,  rough-tree,  trestle-tree, 
waste-tree  (q.v.). 

(4)  Mill. :  The  bar  supporting  a  mill-spindle. 

(5)  A  vertical  pipe  in  some  pumps  aud  air- 
engines. 

3.  Palceobot. :  Parts  of  trunks  of  trees  are 
often  found  almost  as  they  grew  in  certain 
strata.    [DIRT-BED,  FOREST,  3.] 

If  1.  At  the  top  of  the  tree:  Preeminent; 
having  attained  the  highest  position. 

2.  Boot-tree:  [BOOT-TREE]. 

3.  Genealogical-tree :  [GENEALOGICAL-TREE]. 
A.  Tree  of  Chastity : 

Bot. :  Vitex  Agnus-castus.    [AoNUS-CASTUS.] 

5.  Tree  of  Heaven  : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ailanthus  (q.v.),  and  spec. 
Ailanthus  glandulosa. 

6.  Tree  of  Knowledge : 

Script. :  A  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
chosen  as  the  test  of  obedience  to  our  first 
parents  in  their  state  of  innocence.  Had  they 
abstained  from  eating  it,  they  would  have 
known  only  good  ;  eating  it,  they  for  the  first 
time  knew  evil,  and,  by  contrast,  knew  good 
more  perfectly  the  moment  tliat  they  lost  it 
for  ever  (Gen.  ii.  9-17,  iii.  1-24).  Tradition 
makes  the  Scripture  Tree  of  Knowledge  a 
species  of  Tabernsemontana,  but  there  is 
not  the  smallest  atom  of  evidence  on  the 
subject. 

7.  Tree  of  Liberty :  A  tree  planted  by  the 
people   of  a   country  to   commemorate   the 
achievement  of  their  liberty,  or  the  obtaining 
of  some  great  accession    to    their  liberties. 
Thus  the  Americans  planted  a  tree  of  liberty 
to  commemorate  the  establishment  of  their 
independence  in  1789,  and  several  were  planted 
in  Paris  after  the  Revolution  in  1848. 

8.  Tree  of  Life: 

(1)  Script. :  (a)  A  tree  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
eating  of  which  man  would  have  lived  for 
ever  (Gen.  ii.  9,  iii.   22);  (6)  a  tree  in  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxii.  2). 

(2)  Bot. :  The  genus  Thuja  (q.v.). 

9.  Tree  of  Long  Life : 

Bot. :  Glaphyria  nitida.    [GLAPHVRIA.) 

10.  Tree  of  Sadness : 

Bot. :  Nyctanthesarbor-tristis.  [NYCTANTHES.J 

11.  Tree  of  the  Gods : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ailanthus  (q.v.). 

12.  Tree  of  the  Magicians : 

Bot. :  A  Chilian  name  for  Lycinplesium  pubi- 
florum,  a  shrub  of  the  order  Solanaceae,  with 
red  flowers. 

13.  Tree  of  the  Sun: 

Bot.:  A  rendering  of  Hinoki,  a  Japanese 
name  for  Retinospora  obtusa.  So  called  be- 
cause dedicated  by  them  to  the  god  of  the 
Sun.  It  is  a  tree  belonging  to  the  Cupressese. 
It  rises  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet, 
with  a  straight  trunk,  having  a  diameter  at 
the  base  of  five  feet,  and  yields  a  fine-grained 
timber.  Called  also  the  Japanese  Cypress. 

tree-beard, «. 

Botany  : 

(1)  Usnea  (q.v.),  a  genus  of  Lichens.     So 
named  from  growing  on  trunks  of  trees,  and 
for  the  same  reason  sometimes  called  Tree- 
hair  and  Tree-moss. 

(2)  A  South  American  name  for  TUlandsia 
usneoides.    [TILLANDSIA.] 

tree-boa,  s. 

Zool. :  Epicrates  angulifer,  from  Cuba  and 
Hayti.  The  muzzle  is  covered  with  scales, 


those  of  trie  lips  pitted,  the  forehead  -with 
symmetric  shields,  the  crown  scaly.  Called 
WOT*,  fully  the  Pale-headed  Tree  Boa. 

tree  calf,  «. 

Bookb.  :  A  brown  calf  binding  with  marking! 
resembling  the  limbs  aud  foliage  of  a  tree. 

tree-celandine,  •. 

Bot. :  Bocconia  frutescent.    [BOCCONIA.] 

tree-climber,  s. 

Ichlhy. :  Anabas  scandens,  the  Climbing 
Perch.  Lieut.  Dindorf,  of  the  Danish  East 
India  Company's  Service,  told  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  that  he  had  taken  this  fish  from  a  moist 
cavity  in  the  stem  of  a  Palmyra  palm  grow- 
ing near  a  lake.  He  saw  it  when  already  four 
feet  above  the  ground  struggling  to  ascend 
still  higher — suspending  itself  by  its  gill- 
covers,  and  bending  its  tail  to  the  left,  it 
fixed  its  anal  fin  in  the  cavity  of  the  bark, 
and  sought,  by  extending  its  body,  to  urge  its 
way  upwards,  and  its  march  was  only  arrested 


TREE-CLIMBER. 

B.  Head  of  Tree  Climber,  with  the  armed  gill-cover 
removed  to  show  the  BUiirabranchial  organ,  which, 
by  retaining  moisture,  enables  this  fish  to  live  lor 
some  tiiue  out  of  water. 

when  seized.  Tennent  (Ceylon,  i.  217)  says  : 
"The  motive  for  climbing  is  not  appaient, 
since  water  being  close  at  hand  it  could  not 
have  gone  for  the  sake  of  the  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  fissures  of  the  palin,  nor  could 
it  be  in  search  of  food,  as  it  lives  not  on  fruit 
but  on  aquatic  insects.  The  descent,  too,  is 
a  question  of  difficulty.  The  position  of  its 
fins  and  the  spines  on  the  gill-covers  might 
assist  its  journey  upwards,  but  the  same  ap- 
paratus would  prove  anything  but  a  facility 
in  steadying  its  journey  downwards.  The 
probability  is  that  the  ascent  which  was  wit- 
nessed by  Dindorf  was  merely  accidental,  and 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  habit  of  the 
animal. 

"  In  the  Tamoule  language  It  is  called  Paneiri,  Ot 
Tree-climber"—  Wood:  Jllui.  Hat.  Eitt.  iii.  sw. 

tree-coffin,  *. 

Anthrop. :  A  kind  of  box  hollowed  out  of 
tile  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  used  as  a  coffin. 

tree-coupling,  *.  A  piece  uniting  a 
Single  to  a  double  tree. 

tree-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Birgus  (q.v.). 

tree-creeper,  s. 

Ornith. :  Certkla  familiaris,  a  slender  bird, 
scarcely  so  large  as  a  sparrow,  witli  a  long, 
curved,  sharp-pointed  bill,  and  stiff  tail- 
feathers  ;  plumage  on  upper  surface  shades  ol 
brown,  wings  barred  with  pale  brown  and 
black,  and  nearly  all  wing-feathers  tipped 
with  white  ;  under-surface  silvery  white,  flanks 
and  vent  with  a  rufous  tiuge.  Found  generally 
in  Britain,  and  in  Ireland  where  old  wood 
prevails.  It  is  an  excellent  climber,  running 
rapidly  by  jerks  in  a  spiral  direction  over  the 
bark  of  trees,  searching  for  small  insects 
which  lurk  in  fhe  crevices,  picking  them  out 
With  its  slender  bill,  occasionally  varying  its 
diet  on  the  seeds  of  the  Scotch  fir. 

tree-crow,  s. 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  Corvine  sub- 
femily,  Dendrocittinae. 

tree-cultus,  s. 

Anthrop. :  Tree-worship  (q.v.). 

"The  whole  tree-cnltus  of  the  world  miut  by  no 
menus  be  thrown  indiscriminately  into  the  one  cate- 
gory."—  Ti/lar:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  Ml. 


lite,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  poi 
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tree-deity,  s. 

Anthrop  :  A  tree  considered  either  as  a  god 
or  as  the  abode  of  some  god  or  spirit. 

"  In  actual  fact  a  tree-deUa  is  considered  to  be  human 
enough  to  be  pleased  with  dulls  set  up  to  swing  In  the 
branches.'1— TV'"*1  •'  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  217. 

tree-digger,  s. 

Agric. :  A  kind  of  double  plough  employed 
in  nurseries  for  cutting  off  the  roots  of  trees 
which  have  been  planted  in  rows.  It  divides 
the  earth  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface, 
and  at  a  determinate  distance  on  each  side  of 
the  rows,  to  permit  the  tree  to  be  readily 
removed  from  the  soiL 

tree  duck,  <. 

Ornith. :  Swainson's  name  for  the  genus 
Dendrocygna  (q.v.). 

tree-dwelling,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  rude  kind  of  hnt  built  among 
the  branches  of  trees  by  some  races  of  low 
Culture  as  a  protection  against  wild  beasts. 

"  He  found  their  tret-dwelling*  deserted  ior  some 
years  imst,  but  the  people  feired  they  might  have  to 
resort  to  them  again,  from  the  incre.ise  of  tigers  aud 
elephants  near  their  settlements."- Vcurn.  Anthrop. 
Intl..  x.  448. 

tree-fern,  *. 

1.  Bot. :  A  fern  rising  to  the  elevation,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  having  the  structure  of  a 
tree.    The  trunk  is  really  a  rhizome,  consist- 
ing of  a  woody  cylinder,  of  equal  diameter  at 
each  end,  growing  only  at  tlie  top,  and  com- 
posed internally  of  loose  cellular  substance, 
which  often  disappears.    When  actual  wood 
is  present,  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  large 
scaliiriforin  or  dotted  ducts  imbedded  in  hard 
plates  of  thick-sided,  elongated  tissue,  usually 
of  an    interrupted   sinuous   aspect,  though 
sometimes  constituting  a  complete  tube.    Ex- 
tern illy,  the  stem  has  a  hard,  cellular,  fibrous 
rind,  consisting  of  the  united  bases  of  leaves, 
and  is  thicker  below  than  above.    Many  Tree- 
ferns  belong  to  the  genus  Cyathea(q.v.).   Tree- 
ferns  flourish  further  from  the  equator  In  the 
southern   than  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
They  do  so  in  New  Zealand,  46  8.  Lat. 

2.  Palteobot. :  [FERN,  2.J. 
tree-frog,*. 

Zool:  There  are  In  all  95  species  in  the 
typical  genus  Hyla,  of  which  much  the 
greater  number  belong  to  America,  the  United 
States  possessing  a  number  of  sjiecies.  There 
are  about  20  species  in  Australia  and  two  in  Asia, 
while  Kurope  lias  but  one,  Hyla  arburea,  which 
is  common  m  the  central  and  southern  districts 
and  ranges  into  Asia  and  not  them  Africa,  The 
Common  Tree-frog  of  the  United  States  (H. 
veriicolar)  displays  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
power  of  color  change  possessed  by  the  genus, 
its  color  varying  from  a  dark  brown  to  a 
lichen-liko  gray  or  a  brilliant  green.  This 
species  is  replaced  in  the  Southern  States  by 
II.  viridit,  the  Green  Tree-frog.  In  the  male  of 
the  common  tree-frog  the  skin  of  the  throat  is 
distensible,  and  may  lie  swollen  into  a  resonant 
bladder,  to  whose  aid  are  due  the  somewhat 
annoying  vocal  powers  of  the  animal.  Tree- 
frogs  are  of  small  size,  and  of  brighter  colon 
and  more  active  habits  than  the  true  frogs. 
They  feed  on  insects  of  the  trees. 

tree-germander, ». 

Bot.  :  Teucrium  Scorodonia.  It  is  ft  labiate 
plant,  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  downy  and 
much  wiinkled  leaves,  crenate  on  the  margin, 
and  yellowish-white  flowers.  It  is  frequent 
in  woods  and  dry,  stony  places,  flowering  in 
August  and  September.  It  is  very  bitter,  and 
has  sometimes  been  substituted  for  bops. 

tree-goose, ». 

Ornith. :  The  Berntcle-goose  (q.v.). 

"  It  hai  *!M  been  called  trrt^ontt.  from  the  bellat 
thai  it  originated  from  old  wid  decayed  tree*"— 
UpUy  *  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Tilt  1*7. 

tree-grasshopper,  «. 

Bntom. :  Meconema  tafia, 
tree  hair,  *. 
Botany : 

(1)  Carnicularla  jnbata,  ft  lichen  hanging  In 
dark,  wiry  masses  from  tree*  in  aubalyme 
Woods. 

(2)  [TfU.E-BEARD,  1.J 

tree-hopper, ». 

Eniom. :  A  i>opular  name  for  any  Individual 
of  the  genus  Membracis  (q.v.), 

"  Other  harvest-flies  of  the  MOM  family     .  .  an  not 


Janiished  with  a  musical   apparatus,  but    nave  tlie 
lacalty  of  leaping  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet ;  they 


tree-Irons,  s.  pi 

Vehicles :  The  irons  connecting  single  to 
double  trees,  or  the  latter  to  the  tongue  of 
the  vehicle.  Also  the  hooks  or  clips  by  which 
the  traces  are  attached. 

tree -jobber,  s.    A  woodpecker.   (Prw.) 

tree-kangaroo,  s. 

Zool. :   Any  individual  of  the  genus  Den- 
drolagns  (q.v.). 
tree-like,  a. 

Bot. :  Dendroid ;  divided  at  the  tip  into  & 
number  of  fine  ramifications,  so  as  tc  i  .-seiuble 
the  head  of  a  tree,  as  Lycopotlium  dendroideum. 
Generally  used  of  small  plants. 

*  tree-lizards,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Dendrosauria  (q.v.). 

tree-louse,  s. 

Entom. :  A  plant-louse.    [APHIS.) 
tree-mallow,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Lavatera  (q.v.),  and  spec. 
L.  arborea, 

tree-molasses,  s.  Molasses  made  from 
the  Sugar-maple-tree. 

tree-moss,  *. 

Botany  : 

(1)  Usnca  plicata.    So  named  from  its  grow- 
ing on  trees. 

(2)  The  genus  Usnea.    [TBBS-BEARD.] 

tree-mouse,  *. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Den- 
droniyinae,  an  African  sub-family  of  Muriihe. 
The  ears  are  clothed  with  hairs  ;  and  the  feet, 
which  are  five-toed,  are  fitted  for  climbing. 

tree-nymph,  & 

Anthrop. :  A  dryad.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite  tells  of  the  tree. 
nyti.jJi.  long-lived,  yetuot  immortal— they  grow  with 
high-topped  leafy  pines  and  oaks  upon  the  mountains, 
but  when  the  lot  of  death  draws  nigh,  ami  the  lovely 
trees  are  sapless,  .and  the  bark  rota  away,  and  the 
branches  fall,  then  their  spirits  depart  from  the  light 
of  the  sun."— Tyler;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1673),  ii.  11*. 

tree-onion,  s. 

Bot. :  Allium  prolifenim,  a  hardy  perennial, 
three  feet  high,  the  native  country  of  which 
is  unknown. 

tree-pie, «. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Deudrocitta. 

tree-pigeon,  «. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  pigeon  of 
the  genus  Treron  (q.v.).  The  species  are  shy 
and  timid,  and  inhabit  the  woods  of  inter- 
tropiral  Asia  and  Africa.  The  prevailing 
colours  of  the  plumage  are  green  and  yellow 
of  different  shades,  more  or  less  contrasted 
with  rich  purple  and  reddish  brown.  Their 
note  is  very  different  from  the  mere  cooing 
of  the  ringdove. 

tree  porcupine, «. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Synetherina  (q.v.).  They  are  of  considerable 
size,  measuring  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches 
without  the  tail,  which  is  about  a  third  the 
length  of  the  head  and  body.  They  are  of 
lighter  build  than  the  Ground-porcupines, 
are  covered  with  short,  close,  many-coloured 
spines,  often  mixed  with  hairs,  and  their  tail 
is  always  prehensile.  They  are  nocturnal  in 
their  habits,  and  live  on  fruit  aud  roots. 

tree-primrose, «. 

Bot. ;  (Enothcra  biennis.     [E VESINO-PRIM- 

EOSE.J 

tree-purslane, «. 

Bot. :  PorttUaoaria  afm,  an  evergreen  African 
shrub,  about  three  feet  high;  with  purple 
flowers  in  its  native  country,  but  which  has 
not  flowered  in  British  greenhouses  since  A.D. 
1732. 

tree-rat,  *. 

Zool. :  Mia  arbortus,  about  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  from  Bengal.  It  builds  a  nest 
in  cocoa-nut  trees  and  bamboos,  and  lives 
partly  on  grain  and  partly  on  young  cocoa- 
nuta. 

tree-runner,  «. 

Ornith.  (PI.):  Bwainson'8  name  for  Anahat- 
ina>,  which  he  makes  a  sub-family  of  Cer- 


thiadee.    Its  type-genus  is  Anabates,  founded 
on  Anabatvs  subcristuta,  a  Brazilian  bird. 

tree-scraper,  s.  A  tool,  usually  a  tri- 
angular blade,  to  remove  old  bark  and  mosa 
/rom  trees.  Also  used  in  gathering  turpen- 
tine. 

tree-serpent,  *.    [TREE-SNAKB.] 
tree-snake,  tree-serpent,  s. 

Zool. :  An>  individual  of  the  family  Den- 
drophidie  (q.v.). 


tree-sorrel,  s. 

Bot. :  Rumex  Lunarla,  an  evergreen  plant, 
about  two  feet  high,  with  greenish  flowers,, 
introduced  from  the  Cauaries  into  Britisb> 
greenhouses  in  A.D.  1690. 

tree-soul,  s. 

Anthrop. :  An  animating  and  individuating 
principle  supposed  by  races  practising  tree* 
worship  to  reside  in  every  tree. 

"  Orthodox  Buddhism  declared  against  the  trtt 
K>uli,  and  consequently  against  the  scruple  to  harm 
them,  declaring  trees  to  have  no  mind  uor  .-cutieut 
principle.'—  Tylar :  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1878).  L  176. 

tree-sowthistlc,  «. 

Bot. :  Sonchus  arvensis.  (Britten  &  Holland  ) 
Root  with  creeping  scions,  stem  simple, 
leaves  denticulate,  clasping  the  stem,  with, 
short,  obtuse  auricles  ;  involucre  glandulose. 
hispid  ;  flowers  very  large,  yellow.  Frequent 
in  cornfields  in  Britain.  Called  also  Cora 
Sow-thistle. 

tree-squirrel,  s. 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Seinrua 
(q.v.), as  distinguished  from  the  Flying  Squir- 
rels (Pteromys)  and  the  Ground  Squirrels. 
(Tainias). 

tree-sugar,  a.  Sugar  made  from  tho 
Maple-tree. 

tree-swift,  s. 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Den- 
drochelidon. 

tree-toad,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  several  of  the> 
Hylidse.  Used  without  a  qualifying  epithet, 
it  is  equivalent  to  tree-frog  (q.v.).  With  a 
qualifying  epithet  it  is  limited  to  particular 
species.  Hyla  versicolor  is  the  Changeable- 
Tree-toad,  trachycephulus  lichenoJits  is  the 
Lichen  ed,  aud  T.  murmoratus,  the  Marbled 
Tree-toad. 

tree-top,  *.  The  top  or  highest  part  of  ft 
tree. 

"  Reflected  in  the  water. 
Every  tree-top  had  its  ibadotr." 

Loita/cUvie :  Hiauaffui,  zxli 

tree-wasp,  s. 

Entom. :  Auy  wasp  that  makes  its  nest  la 
trees,  as  do  two  British  species,  Vespa  holr 
satisa  and  V.  britannica.  [VESPA.] 

tree-wool, «.  The  same  as  PINE-NEEDLE 
WOOL  (q.v.). 

tree-worship,  *. 

Compar.  Selig. :  A  "  form  of  religion  .  .  » 
general  to  most  of  the  great  races  of  mankind 
at  a  certain  stage  of  mental  development." 
(Litbbock:  Orig.  Civil.,  ed.  1SS2,  p.  294.)  It 
may  have  been  a  particular  kind  of  nature- 
worship,  or  have  arisen  from  the  animistic 
conception  prevailing  among  the  races  of  low 
culture  at  the  present  day,  that  trees  were 
the  residences  or  embodiments  of  spirits  or 
deities.  Tree-worship  was  a  peculiarly 
Canaanitish  cult,  as  is  proved  by  the  frequent 
mention  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
stern  denunciations  of  it  sho*  that  the  Jews. 
from  time  to  time,  lapsed  into  the  nature- 
worship  of  their  neighbours  (Deut.  xii.  3,  xvi. 
SI;  Judges  vi.  25;  1  Kings  xiv.  23,  xv.  13, 
xviii.  19  ;  2  Kings  xvii.  10,  xxiii  ;  Isa.  Ivii.  5 ; 
Jer.  xvii.  2  ;  Ezek.  vL  13,  xx.  28 ;  Hos.  iv.  IS.) 
It  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  classic.  > 
mythologies,  in  which  are  found  superhuman  ' 
beings  attached  to  individual  trees,  and  sylvan 
deities— dryads,  fauns,  and  satyrs— roaming 
in  the  forest,  the  analogues  of  which  still  live 
in  folk-tales  as  elves  and  fairies.  [GROVE,  II. 1 
Tree-worship,  in  Southern  Asia,  still  fornn  an 
important  part  of  Buddhist  prartiee,  though 
it  is  not  recognized  by  Buddhistic  sacred 
literature.  The  famous  Bo  tree,  grow.n  from  a 
branch  of  the  tree  sent  by  Asoka  to  Ceylon 
in  the  third  century  B.C.,  till  its  destruc- 
tion in  October,  1887,  received  the  worship 
of  pilgrims,  who  came  in  thousands  to  do  it 
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reverence  and  offer  prayer  before  it.  (Cf.  A  thtn- 
cewn.  Nov.  12,  1SS7,  pp.  639,  l>40.)  Fergusson 
{Tree  <t  Ser^ient  Worship,  i*issim)  also  shows 
what  a  large  place  tree- worship  held  in  early 
Buddhism,  and  that  it  was  Him  closely  con- 
nected with  serpent-worship.  On  this  subject 
Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  ed.  1S7J,  ii.  21S)  remarks  : 
"  The  new  philosophic  religion  seems  to  have 
amalgamated,  as  new  religious  ever  do,  with 
older  native  thoughts  and  lites.  Down  to  the 
later  middle  ages  tree-worship  lingered  in 
Central  Europe  ;  while  names  like  '  Holyoake ' 
•nd  'Holy wood'  record  the  fact  that  at  no 
very  remote  period  holy  trees  and  groves 
existed  in  Britain ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  a  sacred  linden-tree  in  the  parish  of 
Hvityard,  in  South  Sweden,  gave  a  name  to 
the  family  of  Linmeus.  At  the  present  day 
tree-worship  is  prevalent  among  native  races 
in  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia.  In 
Europe,  though  traces  of  it  still  linger  in 
folk-tales  and  popular  customs,  it  no  longer 
exists  as  a  cult,  except  among  the  people  of 
the  Chersonese,  who,  though  nominally  Greek 
Christians,  "still  adhere  to  their  beliefs  in 
good  and  evil  spirits,  and  worship  them — the 
good  spirits  in  forests  and  groves  where  coni- 
ferous are  mixed  with  foliaceous  trees,  and 
the  evil  spirits  in  purely  coniferous  forests. 
Every  god  is  represented  by  a  special  tree, 
the  worship  of  which  is  provided  for  by  a 
•eparate  priest  chosen  by  lot"  (Nature,  March 
85,  1SSO,  p.  496). 

tree-worshipper,  5. 

Anthrop. :  One  who  practises  any  form  of 
tree-worship  (q.v.). 

"The  transformed  teacher  reproved  the  tree-war- 
thivprr  for  thus  addressing  himself  to  a  senseless 
thing."— Tflor:  Prim.  fu«.  led.  1878),  it  818. 

tree,  v.t.  &  i.    [TREE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  drive  to  a  tree ;  to  cause  to  ascend  a 
toee  or  trees. 

"  One  day  my  dog  treed  a  red  squirrel,  in  a  tell 
hickory."— Burrmtght:  Prpncton,  p.  212. 

2.  To  place  upon  a  tree ;  to  stretch  on  a 
tree  :  as,  To  tree  boots. 

II.  Pig. :  To  put  in  a  fix ;  to  drive  to  the 
tod  of  one's  resources. 

"  You  are  treed,  and  you  can't  help  yourself."— 
B.  Kinytley :  Geoffrg  Hamlyn,  ch.  r. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  refuge  in  a  tree,  as  a  wild 
Animal.  (Amer.) 

"  Besides  treeing,  the  wild  cat  will  take  advantage 
of  some  hole  In  the  ground."— Thorpe:  Baekwoodt,  180. 

*  2.  To  grow  to  the  size  of  a  tree. 

If  To  tree  one's  self:  To  conceal  one's  self 
\>ehiii'l  a  tree,  as  in  hunting  or  fighting. 
(Amer.) 

*  tree' -hood,  *.    [Eng.  tree,  a. ;  -hood.]    The 
quality,  state,  or  condition  of  a  tree. 

tree  -less,  a.  [Eng.  tree,  a. ;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  trees. 

"  A  quiet  treelcit  nook,  with  two  green  fields." 
Wordiimnh :  Ezcurtim,  bk.  ii. 

*  treen,  a.     [A.S.    treowen,   from   trcow  =  & 
tree.] 

1.  Made  of  wood  or  tree  ;  wooden. 

"  Which  done,  or  in  doinge,  they  praned  and  wor- 
shipped their  owne  golden,  syluery,  coper,  yerney, 
treen  and  stony  goddis."— Joye:  Ez/mricion  of  Daniel, 
eb.  L 

2.  Pertaining,  derived  from,  or  drawn  from 
trees. 

"  Trten  liquors,  especially  that  of  the  date."— 
ittlyn :  Sytn. 

*  treen,  *.  pL    (TREE,  >.] 

tree  nail,  tre'-nail,  tren-neL,  trun'- 
nel,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  treen  =  wooden,  and  Eng. 
nail.] 

Shipbuild. :  A  cylindrical  pin  of  hard  wood, 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in 
diameter,  used  for  securing  planking  to  the 
frames,  or  parts  to  each  other. 

tree'-  ship,  *.    [Eng.  tree,  a. ;  -ship.]    The 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  tree ;  treehood. 
"  While  thus  through  all  the  stages  thon  hast  pushed  ' 

Of  treetkijy—  first  a  seedling  hid  in  grass  ; 

Then  twig,  then  sapling."     Courper  :  Fardltf  Oak. 

tre  -fal-low,  r.t.    [THRIFALLOW.] 

tri  -fle,  *.    [TREFOIL.) 

Fort. :  A  mine  with  three  chambers  like  a 
b-efoiL 


TREFOIL. 


tree— tremandracesB 

tref '-lee,  a.     [Fr.  trifle  =  trefoil  (q.v.).] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  cross,  the 
arms  of  which  end  in 
triple  leaves,  represent- 
ing trefoils.  Bends  arv 
sometimes  borne  trettee, 
that  is  with  trefoils  issu- 
ing from  the  side. 

tref'- £11,  tre'-foll, 
trey-foil,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tri- 
foil,  treffle,  from  Lat.  tri- 
folium  —  a   three  -  leaved 
plant,  as  the  clover,  from    CROSS  TREFLEE. 
pref.  <ri-  =  three  (allied 
to  tres  =  three),  and  folium  =  a  leaf ;  Fr.  tri- 
fle ;  Sp.  trifolio;  Ital.  trifoglio.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The   genus   Trifolium,  spec.   Trifolium 
minus.    [CLOVER.] 

(2)  Medicago  lupulina. 

(:i)  Stylosanthes  procumbei*s,  a  West  Indian 
species  of  Hedysarete,  with  yellow  dimorphic 
flowers. 

H    Great  Trefoil 
is  Medicago  sativa. 

[BlRD'SFOOT  •  TRE  • 

FOIL,  WATER -TRE- 
FOIL.] 

2.  Arch. :  An  or- 
nament used  in 
Gothic  architec- 
ture, formed  by 
mouldings   in   the 
heads   of  window- 
lights,  tracery, 
panellings,  &c.,  so 

arranged  as  to  resemble  the  trefoil  or  three- 
leaved  clover. 

3.  Her. :  A  charge  representing  the  clover- 
leaf,  and  always  depicted  as  slipped,  that  is, 
furnished  with  a  stalk. 

*  tree  -let,  s.    [Eng.  tree,  a. ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  or  young  tree. 

"  Kurz  says  that  in  Burmah  it  is  sometimes  a  treelet 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high."— Journal  of  tlotany,vol  x., 
Ko.  221,  p.  140.  (1881.) 

*  treget,  s.    [TRAJET.] 

*  tregetour,  s.    [TRAOETOUB.] 

*  tregetry,  *  tregettrie,  a.    [TRAGETEY.] 

tre-ha'-la,  s.     [Corrupted  from  tigala,  the 
native  name.] 

Chem. :  The  substance  from  which  a  pecu- 
liar sugar  [TREHALOSE]  has  been  obtained. 
It  is  the  cocoon  of  a  beetle  from  Persia,  and 
not  properly  a  saccharine  exudation.  (Fliicki- 
ger  £  Hanbury :  Pharmacographia.) 

tre'-ha-ldse,  s.  [Eng.  trehal(a),  and  (gluc)ose.] 
Chem.  :  Ci-)H22Ou2H2O.  A  saccharine  sub- 
stance extracted  from  trehala  manna  by 
boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  shining  rhombic 
crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  in  boiling 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  melts  at  100°. 
Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  dextro-glucose ;  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid  ;  in  contact  with 
yeast  it  passes  slowly  into  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. An  aqueous  solution  of  trehalose 
has  a  dextro-rotatory  power  [a]  =  +  199°. 

*  treil'-lage  (age  as  ig),  s.   [Fr.,  from  treille 
=  an  arbour.] 

Hart. :  A  light  frame  of  posts  and  rails  to 
support  espaliers  ;  a  trellis. 

"  Contrivers  of  bowers,  grottos,  treiUages,  and  cas- 
cades. "— i'p  ectator. 

trSille,  *.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  lattice  ;  it  dif- 
fers from  fretty  in  that 
the  pieces  do  not  inter- 
lace under  and  over,  but 
cross  athwart  each  other, 
and  are  nailed  at  the 
joint.  Called  also  trellis. 

trek,  v.i.  [Dut.  treklcen 
=  to  draw,  to  draw  a 
waggon  ;  to  journey.]  To  travel  by  waggon  ; 
to  journey  as  in  search  of  a  new  settlement. 
(Smith  Africa.) 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  they  might,  like  the 
Boers,  trek  once  more  beyond  thr  reach  of  American 
laws."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  18,  18sa 

trek,  s.    [TREK,  i'.  ]   A  journey  with  a  waggon  ; 
a  march.    (South  Africa.) 


TREILLE. 


trek  oxen,  s.  pi.  Oxen  used  for  drawing 
waggons.  (P.  Gilliiore:  Great  Thirst  Land.) 

trek-rope,  s.    A  trek-tow  (q.v.). 

"The  oxen  loosened  fiom  the  trek-rope."— Cot n\Ul 
Magaxine,  March,  153.1,  p.  2»3. 

trek-tow,  s.  A  Dutch  name,  in  Southern 
Africa,  for  strips  of  hide  twisted  into  rope- 
traces,  for  oxen  to  draw  waggons  by. 

trel  lis,  *  tr el  lice,  *  trel-lize,  *  tre-lys, 

s.  [Fr.  treillis  =  a  trellis  ;  treiller  —  to  grate 
or  lattice,  to  furnish  or  support  with  crossed 
bars  or  latticed  frames,  from  treille  —  an 
arbour  or  walk  set  with  vines,  &c.,  twining 
about  a  latticed  frame,  from  Lat.  trichila, 
triclia,  triclea,  tricla  =  a,  bower,  arbour,  or 
summer-house.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  gate  or  screen  of  open-work  ;  lattice- 
work either  of  metal  or  wood. 

2.  A  support  for  vines,  creepers,  or  espa- 
liers.   Used  especially  for  grapes,  hops,  and 
ornamental  climbing-plants. 

IL  Her. :  The  same  as  TREILLE  (q.v.). 
trellis-work,  s.    Lattice-work. 

•  With  lawns,  and  beds  of  flowers,  aud  shade* 
Of  trellis-work  in  long  arcades." 

tt'ordtworth :  White  Doe  of  Ki/lttone,  iv. 

trei  -lis,  *  trel-lize,  v.t.  [TRELLIS,  s.]  To 
furnish  with,  or  as  with  trellis  or  lattice-work. 

"  The  windows  are  large,  trellized,  and  neatly  carved." 
—Herbert :  Tratelt,  p.  21L 

tre-ma-bo-ll'-tes ,  s.  [G  r.  rpfaa  (trema)  =  a 
hole  ;  /3oA>j  (bole)  =  a  thunder-bolt,  a  wound, 
and  suff.  -ites.] 

Palceont:  A  genus  of  Meandrospongidse,  with 
one  species  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rotXs. 

tre-ma-dic'-ty-on,  s.  [Gr.  rp^a  (trema)  ~ 
a  hole,  and  SixTvov  (diktuon)  —  a  net.] 

Pala'ont. :  A  genus  of  Hexactinellid  Sponges, 
from  the  Upper  Jurassic. 

Tre-mad  -6c,  s.    [Wei.    See  dot] 

Geog. :  A  small  town  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Cardigan  Bay,  in  Carnarvonshire. 

Tremadoc  slates,  s. 

Geol. :  Sedgwick's  name  for  the  upper  beds 
of  the  Cambrian  formation,  corresponding  to 
part  of  Barrande's  Primordial  zone.  They  were 
first  met  with  at  Tremadoc,  and  next  traced 
to  Dolgelly.  Dr.  Hicks  found  and  carefully 
examined  them  at  St.  David's  promontory  and 
Ramsey  Island,  in  South  Wales  ;  and  finally 
Mr.  Callaway  showed  that  the  Shineton  shale 
of  Shropshire  was  of  the  same  age.  They  are 
dark  earthy  flags  aiid  sandstones,  with  at 
least  eighty-four  fossil  species,  thdse  of  North 
somewhat  differing  from  those  of  South  Wales. 
Many  new  genera  of  Trilohites  appear ;  Cri- 
noidea,  Asteroidea,  Lamellibranchiata,  and 
Cephalopoda  are  met  with  for  the  first  time. 
In  North  Wales  there  are  nine  Pteropods, 
mostly  of  the  genus  Theca,  and  Phyllopod 
Crustacea  have  been  found. 

tre-man-do,  s.    [Ital.  =  trembling.] 

Music:  One  of  the  harmonic  graces,  which 
consists  in  ageneral  shake  of  the  whole  chord, 
an<i  is  thus  distinguished  from  tremolo,  which 
consists  in  a  reiteration  of  a  single  note  of  the 
chord 

tre-man  -dra,  s.  [Gr.  rpij/na  (trema)  =  a 
hole,  a  pore,  and  ai>rjp  (ar,er),  genit.  apopd? 
(andros)  —  a  man  ;  here  used  for  a  stamen.  ] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tremandracese 
(q.v.).  Shrubs,  with  stellate  downy,  purple 
flowers  with  a  five-cleft  calyx,  five  petals, 
ten  stamens,  and  two-celled  anthers.  Known, 
species  two,  from  Western  Australia. 

tre-man-dra'-ge-ae,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  trt- 
mandr(a);  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ace<K.] 

Bot. :  Poreworts ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Sapindales.  Slender  heath- 
like  plants,  generally  with  glandular  hairs. 
Leaves  alternate,  or  whorled,  exstipulate, 
with  axillary  one-flowered  pedicels  ;  flowers  in 
most  species  large,  showy  ;  sepals  deciduous, 
fouror  five,  slightly  adhering  at  the  base,  equal, 
valcate  in  aestivation ;  petals  the  same 
number,  large,  deciduous,  involute  in  aestiva- 
tion ;  stamens  eight  or  ten ;  anthers  two  or 
four-celled,  opening  by  a  pore  at  the  ajiex; 
styles  one  or  two ;  ovary  two-celled,  each 
cell  with  one  to  three  pendulous  ovules. 
Fruit  capsular,  two-valved,  two-celled  ;  seeda 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a:  p;u  =  kw. 


tremanotus— tremor 
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with  a  hooked  appendage  at  the  apex.  Natives 
of  Australia.  Genera  three,  species  sixteeu. 
(Lindley.) 

tre-ma-no  -tus,  s.     [Gr.  rpwa  (trema)  =  a 
bole,  and  HUTOS  (nvtos)  =  the  back.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Haliotidae,  with  two 
species,  from  the  Upper  Silurian  of  North 
America. 

t  trem-arc'  -tos,  s.   [First  element  doubtful ; 
second,  Gr.  ipicrot  (arktos)  =  a  bear.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ursidae,  with  one  species, 
commonly  known  as  Ursus  ornatus,  the  Spec- 
tacled Bear  (q.v.). 

tre  ma-tis,  i.    [TREMATODA.] 

Palceont. :  Asnb-genus  of  piscina,  with  four- 
teen species,  from  the  Silurian  rocks  of  North 
America  and  Europe. 

tre -ma -to-,  pref.    [TREMATODA.]    Hollow; 
having*  a  hollow  process  or  processes. 

tre -ma -to'- da,  ».  pi.    [Or.  rpwa  (trema), 
genit.  TpjjuaTos  (trematos)  —  a  hole,  a  pore.] 

Zool.  :  Flukes,  Suctorial  Worms ;  an  order 
of  the  class  Annelida,  with  two  groups,  Dis- 
toma  and  Polystoma.  Leaf-like  parasites,  fur 
the  most  part  internal,  but  some  external, 
provided  with  one  or  more  ventral  suckers,  a 
mouth  and  alimentary  canal,  but  no  anus  or 
body-cavity;  integument  of  the  adult  not 
ciliated ;  sexes  generally  united  in  one  indi- 
vidual. They  are  the  Sterelmintha  of  Owen, 
*nd  were  included  by  Cuvier  in  his  Parenchy- 
matous  Intestinal  Worms.  The  intestinal  canal 
is  often  much  branched,  and  possesses  but  one 
external  opening,  usually  at  the  bottom  of  the 
anterior  suctorial  disc,  and  serving  both  as  an 
oral  and  anal  aperture.  A  water-vascular  sys- 
tem is  prasent,  consisting  of  two  lateral  vessels, 
generally  opening  on  the  surface  by  a  common 
excretory  pore.  The  nervous  system  consists 
of  two  pharyngeal  ganglia.  The  young  may 
be  developed  directly  into  the  adult,  or  may 
pass  through  a  complicated  metamorphosis, 
varying  indifferent  cases  [HEDIA]  ;  and  one  of 
the  early  stages  of  their  existence  is  often 
passed  in  the  interior  of  freshwater  molluscs, 
•whence  they  are  transferred  to  a  vertebrate 
host.  In  their  adult  state  they  occupy  the 
most  varied  situations.  The  majority  live  in 
the  intestines  or  hepatic  ducts,  the  eyes,  or 
bloodvessels  of  vertebrates ;  a  few  are  ecto- 
parasitic,  and  live  on  the  skin  and  gills  of 
fishes,  crustaceans,  molluscs,  &c.  The  genus 
Distoma  (q.v.)  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  order.  The  genus  Gynsecophorus,  in  which 
the  sexes  ore  distinct,  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  bloodvessels  of  man  in  Egypt,  South 
Africa,  and  the  Mauritius,  and  its  presence 
has  also  been  detected  in  monkeys. 

tre  ma  tode,  o.  &  *.    [TREMATODA.] 
'   A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Trema- 
toda  (q.v.). 

B.  Assubst. :  Any  individual  member  of  the 
order  Trematoda. 

tre' ma  told,  a.    [TREMATODA.]    The  same 
aa  TREMATODE  (q.v.). 

tre  ma  to  sau   rus,  ».    [Pref.  tremato-,  and 
Or.  aaOpot  (sciuros)  =  a  lizard.] 

PaUeont. :  A  serpentiform  genus  of  Laby- 
rinthodontia,  of  which  little  definite  is  known. 
Two  species  are  generally  recorded  by  taxono- 
mists :  Trematostniru.1  braunii,  and  T.  ocella, 
both  from  the  Bunter  Sandstone  of  Bern- 
burg. 

tre  ma  to  spir   a,  >.     [Pref.  tremato-,  and 
Or.  cnrcipa  (tpeira)  =  a  coil.] 

Pulaont. :  A  genus  of  Spiriferidse,  with 
•even  species,  ranging  from  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian to  the  Middle  Devonian  of  the  United 
States.  It  appears  to  be  closely  related  to 
Retzia.  [RETZIA,  2.] 

trem    be -lor    es,  trem  blor-ea,  «.  pL 

[Sp.| 

Phys.  Science:  The  name  given  in  South 
America  to  small  earthquakes,  consisting  of 
a  aeries  of  rapidly  recurring  vibratory  move- 
ments, not  sufficiently  powerful  to  create 
damage.  (Milne:  Earitufuakes,  p.  10.) 

•  trem'-bla-ble,  a.     (Kng.  trembl(e);  -nllr.} 

Calculated  to  cause  fear  or  trembling;  fearful. 

"  But  wh»t  li  trrmblaMi  and  monstrous,  there  h« 

some  who.  when  »;ml  smite*  them,  fljr  unto  a  witcli." 

— O.  BrnHm,    (Annand'<l«.) 


trem'-ble,  v.i.  [Fr.  trembler,  from  Low  Lat. 
tremulo  =  to  tremble,  from  Lat.  tremulus  = 
trembling,  from  trema  =  to  tremble ;  Gr. 
Tpe>a)  (tremff)  =  to  tremble.  The  6  is  excres- 
cent, as  iu  number.] 

L  To  shake  involuntarily,  as  with  fear,  eold, 
weakness,  or  the  effect  of  different  emotions, 
as  passion,  rage,  grief,  &c. ;  to  shake,  to 
quiver,  to  shudder.  (Said  of  persons.) 

"But  hi*  knees  beneath  him  trembled." 

Longfellow :  Biawatha.  ii. 

2.  To  be  moved  or  shaken  with  a  quivering 
motion ;  to  quiver,  to  shake. 

"  Airs,  venial  airs  .  .  .  attune 
The  trembling  leaves. "  Milton  :  f.  L.,  IT.  2M. 

3.  To  quaver,  to  shake,  as  sound :  as,  His 
voice  trembled. 

trem'-ble,  s.    [TREMBLE,  v.] 

L  The  act  or  state  of  trembling;  an  in- 
voluntary shaking  through  cold,  &c. 
•2.  Fear. 

"The  housekeeper ...  to  Bet »  good  example,  ordered 
back  her  tremble*  and  came  out —  Blaclcmore :  Chrit- 
towel/,  ch.  xli. 

If  All  of  a  tremble:  In  a  state  of  shaking 
involuntarily,  as  from  fear,  cold,  &c. 

trem  -ble-ment,  «.  [Fr.,  from  trembler  =  to 
tremble.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tremor,  a  quivering,  a 
tremble. 

"  Thrills  in  leafy  t remblement," 

E.  B.  Browning:  Lott  Bower. 

2.  Music :  A  trill  or  shake. 

trem' -bier,  s.    [Eng.  trembl(e),  v. ;  -en] 
J.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  trembles. 

" Not  oue  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays." 

Byron  :  An  Oecarional  Prologue. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  to  an 
extreme  Protestant  sect  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Reformation  in  England. 

"  A*  thus  I  strol'd  along  the  street. 
Such  gangs  aud  parcels  did  I  meet 
Of  theie  quaint  i-nmitive  dissemblers 
In  old  Queen  Bess's  days  call'd  Trembleri, 
For  their  sham  shaking  and  their  shivering." 
Want :  Budibrat  Redirioui. 

trem'-bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [TREMBLE,  t>.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  ^is  adj. :  Shaking,  as  with  fear,  cold,  or 
the  like. 

"  The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale. 
All  trembling,  heard  the  wondrous  tale." 

Scott :  Lay  of  OH  lout  Jliattrel.  vi.  28. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  The  act  or  state  of  shaking  involuntarily, 
as  from  fear,  cold,  &c. 
"  Ah  !  then  aud  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
Aud  gathering  tears,  and  tremblingi  of  distress." 
Byron  :  Childe  Barold,  lii.  24. 

2.  (PI.) :  An  inflammatory  affection  in  sheep, 
caused  by  eating  noxious  food. 

trembling-poplar,  s. 

Bot. :  Populus  tremula,  the  Aspen  (q.v.), 
trembling-tree,  «. 

Bot.:  Populus  trepida;  an  American  tree, 
about  forty  feet  high,  akin  to  the  Aspen,  of 
which  some  botanists  consider  it  to  be  only  a 
variety.  It  has  a  sub-orbiculate  leaf,  with  an 
abruptly  acuminate  point,  and  two  glands  at 
its  bass  ;  young  leaves  silky  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, old  ones  glabrous. 

tr&m'-bling-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  trembling;  -ly.] 
In  a  trembling  manner ;  so  as  to  shake ; 
tremulously. 

"  We  must  come  tremblingly  before  him."— Up.  Ball : 
Default  Soul,  i  22. 

trem-blb'r'-es,  s.  pi.    [TREMBELORES.] 

*  trem  e  f ac'-tion,  t.  [Lat  treme/actus,  pr. 
par.  of  tremefacio  =  to  cause  to  shake  or 
tremble  :  tremo  —  to  tremble,  and  facio  —  to 
make.]  The  act  or  state  of  trembling  ;  agita- 
tion, tremor. 

tre-mei'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat 
tremo  =  to  tremble,  to  shake,  to  quiver  ;  from 
the  quivering  of  the  gelatinous  mass  of  the 
plant] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tremellini  (q.v.). 
It  consists  of  a  tremulous  gelatinous  mass, 
gf-nernlly  more  or  less  waved  and  sinuated, 
free  from  papillie  and  tubercles.  They  VHry 
lircatly  in  form,  being  brain -like,  club- 
shn|»ed,  orbicular,  &c.,  and  in  colour,  being 
white,  y<-llow,  orange,  rose-coloured,  purple, 
ftc.  A  common  npe<:ies,  Tremella  menenlerica, 
is  conspicuous  In  winter  in  hedges  from  its 
orange  tint. 


trem-el-li'-ni,  s.  pZ.  [Mod.  Lat.  tremell(a,); 
Lat.  masc.  I.L  adj.  sufl'.  -int.] 

Bot. :  An  order  or  sub-order  of  Hymeno- 
mycetous  Fungals,  the  species  of  which  are  o{ 
a  gelatinous  texture,  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
with  a  cretaceous  nucleus,  their  hymenium  in 
the  more  typical  genera  covering  the  whole 
surface  without  any  definite  upper  or  under 
side ;  sporophores  scattered,  often  lol>ed  or 
quadripartite  ;  spores  often  producing  second- 
ary spores  or  spermatia.  They  grow  upon 
branches  or  stumps  of  trees,  in  crevices  of 
the  bark,  or  on  the  dead  wood,  rarely  on  the 
ground.  Found  chiefly  in  temperate  climates, 
though  some  are  tropical.  A  widely  distributed 
representative  is  the  Jew's-ear  (q.v.). 

tre-mel  -loid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tremeU(<t) ;  suff. 
•oid.] 

Bot.,  <tc. :  Resembling  the  genus  Tremella ; 
gelatinous. 

tre-men'-dous,  a.  [Lat  tremendvs  =  that 
ought  to  be  feared,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  tremo  =  to 
tremble.] 

1.  Sufficient  or  calculated  to  excite  fear  OP 
terror  ;  terrible,  dreadful,  awful. 

"  Fictions  In  form,  hut  in  their  substance  truths— 
Tremendous  truths ! " 

Wordiworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Such  as  may  astonish  by  magnitude,  size, 
force,  violence,  or  degree ;  wonderful.  (Colloq.) 

"  But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  ware* 
Aud  the  tremendoiti  rain." 

Byron  :  Beaten  t  Eartk,  \.  3. 

tre-men-dous  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tremendous; 
-ly.]  In  a  tremendous  manner  or  degree  ;  so 
as  to  terrify  or  astonish  ;  wonderfully. 

"  A  tremrndoutly  strung  indictment  can  be  preferred 

by  civilised  society  against  the  rat."— Daily  Telegraph, 
March  5,  1887. 

tre-men'-dous  ness,  «•  [Eng.  tremendous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  oeing  tremen- 
dous, terrible,  or  astonishing. 

trem-en-heer'-ite,  «.     [After  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere  ;  suft'.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 
Min. :  An  impure  variety  of  graphite  (q.v.). 

trem  6c  -to -pus,  s.  [Gr.  rpijua.  (trema)  =  a 
hole,  aud  Mod.  Lat.  octopus  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Octopus  (q.v.),  with 
three  species,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean. Some  or  all  of  the  arms  are  webbed 
half-way  up,  and  there  are  two  large  aquifer- 
ous pores  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

trem  6  lan'-do,  s.    ( if al.] 

Music :  The  same  as  TREMOLO  (q.v.). 

trem'-6-lant,  s.    [TREMOLO.] 

Music:  An  organ  and  harmonium  stop 
which  causes  the  air  as  it  proceeds  to  the 
pipes  or  reeds  to  pass  through  a  valve  having 
a  movable  top,  to  which  a  spring  and  weight 
are  attached.  The  up-and-down  movement  of 
the  top  of  the  valve  gives  a  vibratory  move- 
ment to  the  air,  which  similarly  affects  the 
sound  produced.  On  American  organs,  a  fan- 
wheel  by  rotating  in  front  of  the  wind-chest 
causes  a  tremolo.  [TREMOLO,  S.] 

trem'-o-lite,  s.  [After  Val  Tremola,  Italy, 
where  it  was  erroneously  stated  to  have  been 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  magnesia-lime  of  amphibole  (q.v.), 
containing  little  or  no  alumina,  and  occurring 
in  bladed  crystals  in  the  granular  dolomite  of 
Campo-longo,  St.  Gotthard,  Switzerland,  and 
numerous  other  localities.  Colour,  white, 
gray,  greenish. 

trem  6  16,  *.     [Ital.,  from  Lat.  tremului  = 
trembling.] 
Music: 

1.  A  chord  or  note  played  or  bowed  with 
great  rapidity,  so  as  to  produce  a  quavering 
effect. 

2.  Vibration  of  the  voice  in  singing,  arising 
from  nervousness  or  a  bad  production,  or  used 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  special  effect. 

[SHAKE,  «.,  II.  2.] 

3.  A  pulsative  tone  in  an  organ  or  harmo- 
nium, produced  by  a  fluttering  valve  which 
commands  the  air-duct,  and  causes  a  vitia- 
tion in  the  volume  of  air  admitted  from  the 
bellows.    Also  applied  to  the  contrivance  it- 
self. 

trgm'-6r,  *  trem  our,  *.  [Lot,  from  tremo 
=  to  tremble  ;  Sp.  Si  Port,  tremor ;  Ital 
tremore.] 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jdvfrl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
•man,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    aion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tions,  -sioos  -  slius.   -Wo,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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tremorless— trend 


I  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  shaking,  quivering,  or  trembling  mo- 
tion. 

•'  From  every  stroke  there  continues  a  tremor  In 
the  belL"— Man :  Itnmort.  of  the  Haul,  bk.  ii..  ch.  ii. 

2.  An  involuntary  trembling ;  a  shivering 
or  shaking ;  a  state  of  trembling. 

"  It  affects  the  nerves,  occasioning  fremour*."— Ar>- 

tuthnot :  On  Alimentt. 

U  Mercurial  tremors :  [MERCURIAL-PALSY]. 

IL  Phy».  Science :  An  earth-tremor ;  a  vibrat- 
ory motion  of  the  earth's  surface,  inappreci- 
able by  the  unaided  senses.  Tremors  may  be 
either  Natural  or  Artificial :  natural  tremors 
are  due  to  the  attractive  influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  or  to  seismic  action  ;  artificial  tre- 
mors may  be  produced  by  various  causes,  as  a 
passing  train,  the  movements  of  a  crowd,  &c. 

"  Modern  research  has  shown  a  typical  earthquake 
to  consist  of  »  series  of  small  trtmort.  succeeded  by  a 
•hock  or  series  ot  shocks,  separated  by  more  or  less 
Irregular  vibrations  ot  the  ground." — Vila* :  Earth- 
quota,  p.  IS. 

•  trem'-or-less,  a.  [Eng.  tremor;  -less.]  Free 
trom  any  tremor,  quivering,  or  shaking. 

"  He  sent  his  eyes  round  the  jet-like  circle  and  found 
every  tip  of  radiance  in  it  tremor  let*."— J)ailf  Tele- 
graph, Dec.  26,  !So5. 

"trem'-n-lant,  *  trem'-u-lent,  a.  &  «. 

£Lat.  trewu.iw,  from  tremo  =  to  tremble.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord,  Lang. :  Trembling,  tremulous. 

"  Hapless  de  Breze.  doomed  to  survive  long  ages.  In 
men's  uiemury.  in  this  faint  way  with  tremulent 
whit*  rod."— Carlyle:  French  fieeol.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  v., 
Ch-li. 

2.  Music :  Consisting  of  or  employing  tremu- 
fents. 

"  Stay  this  tremulant  epidemic  which  is  destroying 
Italian  vocalization."— Pail  Malt  Gazette,  July  8, 1884. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Music : 

L  The  same  as  TREMOLANT  (q.T-X 
2.  The  same  as  TREMOLO  (q.v.). 
"  Pattl  can  do  this  .  .  .  with  hardly  a  quiver  or  a 
tremulant,"— Pall  Mall  gazette,  July  8,  1884. 

•  trem-u-la'-tion,  s.   [TREMULOUS.]  Tremu- 
lousness. 

"  I  was  struck  with  such  a  terrible  tremulation."— 

T.  Brown  ;  Works,  ii.  230. 

trem'-u-lous,  a.  [Lat.  tremulus,  from  tremo 
=  to  tremble ;  Sp.  tremulo,  tremuloso  ;  ItaL 
tremolo,  tremulo,  tremotoso.] 

L  Trembling ;  affected  with  fear  or  timid- 
ity ;  timid. 

"The  tender  tremulous  Christian  is  easily  distracted 
and  amazed  by  tliem."— fleccty  of  Piety. 

2.  Shaking,  quivering,  shivering,  trembling. 
**  Whereat  the  tremuloui  branches  readily 

Did  all  of  them  bow  downward  towards  that  side.* 
Longfellow :  Purgatorto,  xxviii. 

3.  Trembling,  as  in  uncertainty. 

"  A  sober  calm 

Fleeces  unbounded  ether ;  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous."          Thornton  :  Autumn,  MS. 

A.  Vibratory. 

"The  trtmulout  or  vibratory  motion  which  Is  ob- 
•erved  in  that  phenomenon.'  —  Cook :  First  Voyage, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

trem -u-lous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tremulous;  -ly.] 
In   a   tremulous   manner ;   with    trembling, 
quivering,  or  trepidation  ;  tremblingly. 
"  They  heard  and  rose,  and  tremulously  brave. 
Boshed  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to  save." 
Byron  :  Lara,  i.  12. 

trem  -  u  -  Ions  -  ness,  ».  [Eng.  tremulous ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tremu- 
lous ;  trembling,  quivering. 

tren,  a.  &  s.     [TRF.EN.] 

•  A.  As  adj. :  Wooden  ;  made  of  wood. 

B.  A&  subst. :  A  fish-spear. 

tre'-nail,  s.    [TREENAIL.] 

trench,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  trencher  (Fr.  trancher) 
=  to  cut,  to  carve,  to  hack,  to  hew ;  origin 
doubtful.  Ital.  trinciare  =  to  c_ut ;  Sp.  trin- 
char  —  to  carve  ;  trincar  =  to  chop ;  O.  8p. 
trtnchar  =  to  part  the  hair  of  the  head.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  L  To  cut,  to  hew. 

"  A  figure 

Trenched  in  ice."   Shakesp. :  Ttao  Gentlemen,  UL  t 
2.  To  cut  or  dig  out,  as  a  ditch,  a  channel 

for  water,  or  a  long  hollow  in  the  earth ;  to 

cut  or  dig  channels  or  trenches. 

"  [I]  trenching  the  black  earth  on  every  side, 
A  cavern  forui'd,  a  cubit  long  and  wide. ' 

Pope:  Homer;  Uayuey  xL  29. 


3.  To  fortify  by  Cutting  a  trench  or  ditch, 
and  raising  a  rampart  or  breastwork  of  the 
earth  thrown  out  of  the  ditch  ;  to  entrench. 

"  Advanc'd  upon  the  field  there  stood  a  mound 
Of  earth  congested,  wall'd.  and  trench'd  arouud." 
Pope:  homer;  Iliad  xx.  17&. 

*  4.  To  enclose,  to  surround,  to  cover. 

"  I  spy'd  their  helms 

'Mid  brakes  and  boughs  treaeh'd  in  tlie  heath  below." 
M<i»un:  Caractacut. 

II.  Agric.  :  To  furrow  deeply  with  the  spade 
or  plough  ;  to  cut  deeply  by  a  succession  of 
parallel  and  contiguous  trenches  for  certain 
purposes  of  tillage  ;  to  break  up  and  prepare 
for  crops  by  deep  digging  and  removing  stones, 
&c. 

"Trenrh  the  ground,  and  make  It  ready  for  the 
spring."— Eeelj/n :  Calendar. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  encroach.  (Followed  by  on  or  upon) : 
as,  To  trench  on  one's  liberty  or  rights. 

*  2.  To  have  direction  ;  to  aim  ;  to  tend. 

*  H  To  trench  at :  To  form  trenches  against 
or  arouud,  as  against  a  town  in  besieging  it. 

"  Like  powerful  armies  trenching  at  a  town, 
By  slow  and  silent,  but  relentless  sap." 

Young. 

trench,  *  tranche,  ».    [O.  Fr.  trenchee  =  a 
thing  cut,  a  trench,  from  trencher  =  to  cut; 
Fr.    tranche;    Sp.    trinchea;    Ital.    trincea.] 
[TRENCH,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  A  ditch  ;  a  long,  narrow  cut  or  channel 
in  the  earth. 

"  When  you  have  got  your  water  up  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  land,  make  a  small  trench  to  carry  some  of 
the  water  in,  keeping  it  always  upon  a  level."— J/or- 
timer ;  Husbandry. 

*  2.  A  place  cleared  of  trees ;  a  hollow  walk ; 
an  alley. 

"  And  in  a  trtnche  forth  in  the  park  goth  she." 
Chaucer:  C.  T,,  10,702. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  A  ditch  or  drain  cut  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  or  improving  the  soil ;  an 
open  ditch  for  drainage. 

2.  Mil. :   An  excavation  to  cover  the  ad- 
vance of  a  besieging  force,  or  to  interrupt  the 
advance  of  an  enemy.    It  generally  proceeds 
in  a  zigzag  form,  connecting  the  parallels  and 
advanced  batteries,  and  is  six  to  ten  feet  wide, 
three  feet  deep,  the  earth  excavated  forming 
a  parapet  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  fortress.     If  the  ground  be  hard  or  rocky, 
the  trenches  are  formed  by  piling  fascines, 
bags  of  earth,  &c.,  in  a  line  on  it. 

"  Some  help  to  sink  new  trenchex," 

Dryden:  Virgil;  ^Eneid  xl.  717. 

H  To  open  the  trenches: 
Mil. :  To  begin  to  dig  or  to  form  the  lines 
of  approach. 

trench  cart,  s. 

Mil. :  A  cart  adapted  to  traverse  the 
trenches  with  ordnance,  stores,  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

trench-cavalier,  s. 

Mil. :  A  high  parapet  made  by  the  besiegers 
upon  the  glacis  to  command  and  enfilade  the 
covered  way  of  the  fortress. 

trench  plough,  s. 

Agric. :  A  kind  of  plough  for  opening  land 
to  a  greater  depth  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
furrows. 

trench-plough,  v.t. 

Agric. :  To  plough  with  deep  furrows,  for 
the  purpose  of  loosening  the  earth  to  a  greater 
depth  than  usual. 

trench  -ant,  *  trench'  and,  a.     [O.  Fr. 

trenchant,    pr.    par.   of  trencher  =  to   cut.] 
[TRENCH,  v.} 
L  Sharp,  cutting. 

"  The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty.* 

Butler :  Hudlbrat,  L  I 

2.  Sharp,  keen,  unsparing,  severe :  as, 
trenchant  criticism. 

trench'- ant -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  trenchant;  -ly.\ 
In  a  trenchant  manner ;  sharply,  severely. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone's  action  and  position  with  regard 
to  Home  Rule  are  also  most  trenchantly  dealt  with." 
—Morning  Pott,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

trench'- or,    *  trench-our,  «.     [O.   Pr. 

trenchoir ;  Fr.  tranchoir.    In  sense  1,  from 
Eng.  trench,  v. ;  -er.] 

L  One  who  trenchee  or  cuts. 

2.  A  wooden  plate  or  dish  on  which  meat 


wa»  formerly  paten  at  table,  or  on  which  meat 

might  be  cut  or  carved. 

"  Hospitality  could  offer  little  more  than  a  conch  of 
straw,  a  trencher  of  meat  half  raw  and  half  burned, 
and  a  draught  of  sour  milk."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eny., 
ch.  xvi. 

*  3.  Hence,   the  contents  of  a  trencher; 
food  ;  pleasures  of  the  table. 

"  It  could  be  no  ordinary  declension  of  nature  that 
could  bring  some  men,  after  an  ingenuous  education, 
to  ijlace  their  titntniuni  bonum  upon  their  trenuhert, 
and  their  utmost  felicity  iu  wine.  —  South. 

4.  The  same  as  TRENCHER-CAP  (q.v.), 

"The  college  boys  raised  their  trencher*."— Mr*. 
Wood :  The  Cluinningi,  p.  91. 

*  trencher  buffoon,  s.    A  wag  or  butt 
at  a  dinner  table.     (Davies:  Muses'  Sacrifice. 
Dedic.) 

trencher-cap,  s.  A  cap  having  a  flat, 
square  top  like  a  hoard  set  on  it,  worn  at  the 
universities  and  many  schools. 

*  trencher  -  chaplain,  *  trencher  - 
Chapperlain,  s.      A  domestic  chaplain. 

*  trencher-fly,  s.    One  who  haunts  the 
tables  of  others  ;  a  parasite. 

"  He  tried  which  of  them  were  friends,  and  whiah 
only  trencher-Met  and  spungers. '— L  Estrange. 

•trencher-friend,  s.  A  sponger;  a 
parasite  ;  a  sponge. 

"  Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears. 
You  fools  of  fortune,  treni:h,-r-frlendi.  times  flies.* 
Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

*  trencher  -  knight,  s.    A  serving-man 
waiting  at  table  ;  a  waiter.    (Slia/cesp. :  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

*  trencher-law,  s.     The  regulation  of 
diets ;  dietetics. 

"  When  spleenish  morsels  cram  the  gaping  maw, 
Withouteu  diet's  care  or  trenrhei--laa." 

Ball;  Satiret,  IV.  iv.  22L 

trencher-man,  s. 

1.  A  hearty  eater  or  feeder. 

"  He  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man ;  he  hath  an 
excellent  stomach."— tihaketj).  :  Much  Ado,  i,  I. 

*  2.  A  cook. 

"  Palladius  assured  him,  that  he  had  already  been 
more  fed  to  his  liking  than  lie  could  be  by  the  skit- 
fullest  trencher-men  of  jrfedia."— Sidney. 

*  3.  A  table-companion  ;  a  trencher-mate. 

"  A  led  captain  and  trencher-man  ot  Lord  Steyne." 
— Thackeray. 

*  trencher-mate,  s.  A  table-companion ; 
a  parasite. 

"  These  trencher-mat  ft  frame  to  themselves  a  way 
more  pleasant."— Booker :  Eixlet.  Politie. 

*  trench -er-ing,  s.    [Eng.  trencher;  •ing.'} 
Trenchers. 

trench' -ing,  s.    [TRENCH,  ».] 

Agric. :  The  act  or  operation  of  preparing 
or  improving  land  by  cutting  trenches,  or  by 
bringing  up  the  subsoil  to  the  surface  by 
means  of  a  trench-plough. 

*  trench' -more,  v.i.    [TRENCHMORE,  «.]    To 
dance  a  treuchmove. 

"  Marke  he  doth  curtsie,  and  salutes  a  block. 
Will  seeme  to  wonder  at  a  weathercock, 
Trenchmore  with  Apes,  play  musick  to  an  Owle. 
Marston :  Pygmalion's  Image,  ii.  u& 

*  trench' -  more,    *  trcuch  -  moore,  ». 

[Etym.  doubtful.] 
Music: 

1.  An  old  English  country  dance  of  a  lively 
character. 

"  For  an  ape  to  frisfce  trenchmoore  in  a  pair  of 
buskins  and  a  doublet.'  —Bolinihed  :  Descrip.  Ireland, 
ch.  ii. 

2.  The  music  for  such  a  dance.    It  was 
written  in  triple  or  f  time. 

trend  (1),  *  trend-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [From  the 
same  root  as  A.8.  trendel  =  a  circle,  a  ring ; 
cf.  Dan.  trind  =  round  ;  trindt  =  arouud ; 
trindes  —  to  grow  round ;  Sw.  trind  =  round  ; 
O.  Fries,  trind,  trund.]  [TRENDLE,  TRUNDLE.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  roll  or  turn  about 

"  Lat  hym  rolleu  and  trenden."— Chaucer :  BoetMut, 
bk.  iii. 

2.  To  extend  or  lie  along  in  a  particular 
direction  ;  to  run  ;  to  stretch. 

"To  the  southward  of  the  cane,  the  laud  trend! 
away."— Coot .-  First  Voyage,  bk.  IL,  ch.  v. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  bend  or  turn ;  to 
turn. 

"  Not  farre  beneath  i'  th'  valley  as  she  trends 
Her  silver  streame." 

Browne:  Britanniai  Paitoralt,  U, 

trend  (2),  v.t.    [Cf.  Dut.  &  Ger.  trennen  =  to 
separate.]    To  cleanse,  as  wooL    (Prov.) 


Site,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt» 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


trend— treronldae 
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trend  (!),«.    (TBEND  (1),  r.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Inclination  in  a  particular 

direction.     (Lit.  £Jig.) 

"The  whole  trend  of  public  feeling  111  France  1«  nut 
In  favour  uf  sedentary  occupations,  but  of  oi»u-*ir 
pursuit*.'  —Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  18,  188$. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  The  general  line  of  direction  of 
the  side  of  a  work  or  a  Hue  of  works. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  thickening  of  an  anchor  shank  aa  it 
approaches    the  arms.      It  extends   upward 
from  the  throat  a  distance  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  ann. 

(2)  The  angle  formed  by  the  line  of  a  ship's 
keel  and  the  direction  of  the  anchor-cable. 

trend  (2),  ».  [TREND  (2),  v.]  Clean  or  cleansed 
wooL 

*  trend' -el,  *.    [TRENDLE.] 

trend  -er,  s.  [Eng.  trend  (2),  v. ;  -er.}  One 
whose  business  is  to  free  wool  from  its  filth. 
(Prop.) 

trend'-Irig,  *.  [TREND  (1),  v.]  A  turn,  bend, 
or  inclination  in  a  particular  direction;  a 
trend. 

"  The  couts  and  trending!  of  the  crooked  shore." 
Drydeii :  Viryit ;  .t'neid  vii.  200 

*  trSn'-dle,  s.     [A.S.  trendel  =  a  ring,  a  circle.] 
[TREND  (i),   v.)     Anything    round   used   in 
turning  or  rolling  ;  a  trundle. 

"  The  abaft  the  wheel,  the  wheel  the  trtndle  turns." 
Sylceiter. 

Trent,  *.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  river  of  England. 

Trent-sand,  s.  A  flue  variety  of  sand 
found  in  and  near  the  river  Trent,  and  used 
for  polishing. 

*  trent,  v.i.    [TREND,  v.]    To  trend ;  to  bend 
the  course. 

"The  valley  of  Gehinnou  and  Jehoeaphat ...  do 
trtnt  to  the  south."— liaitdyl :  Tratett,  p.  1*8. 

trent -al,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trentel,  trental  =  a  trental, 
from  (rente  =  thirty  ;  Low  Lat.  trentale  =  a 
trent.il,  from  Lat.  trigiiUa  =  thirty,  from  (res  = 
three.) 

1.  Roman  Ritual:  An  office  for  the  dead 
consisting   of  thirty   masses   rehearsed    for 
thirty  days  successively  afterthe  party's  death. 

"  Let  mass  be  said,  and  ti-tatult  read. 
When  thou'rt  to  convent  gone." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  Y.  ST. 

*  2.  A  dirge,  an  elegy. 

Trent-on,  ».    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  township  in  the  state  of  New  York 
twelve  miles  north  of  Utica. 

Trenton-limestone,  «. 

Ceo/.  :  A  limestone  of  Lower  Silurian  age 
from  North  America.  (Murchaon.)  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  Hudson  River  Group,  the  Utica 
Group;  and  the  Trenton  Group. 

tre  pan  (1),  'tre-pane,  *.  [Fr.  trepan  =  a 
trepan,  from  Low  Lat.  trepanum  (for  try- 
panum),  from  Gr.  rpvitairov  (frupunnit)  =  a 
carpenter's  tool,  an  auger,  a  trepan;  rpv-ma 
(trui>o)  =  to  bore ;  TpGira,  TpOmj  (trupa,  trupi) 
=  a  hole.] 

•  1.  Mil. :  A  war-engine  or  instrument  used 
in  sieges  for  piercing  or  making  holes  in  the 
walls  of  besieged  towns. 

"  The  luKiiien  have  the  treitan  dressed." 

T.  Buu$  ,n  :  Judith.  Hi.  10T. 

2.  Surg. :  A  crown  saw  used  principally  in 
removing  portions  of  the  skull.    The  trephine 
is  an  improved  form.    [TREPHINE.] 

"  I  i«yan  to  work  with  the  trepan,  which  I  much 
prefer  before  a  trephine.'  —  IKiMnuin  ;  Surgery,  bk.  »., 
eh.  it. 

3.  A  workman's  name  for  the  steel  at  the 
foot  of  a  boring-rod.    Also  spelt  trepang. 

trS-pan  (2),  *  tra-pan',  *.  [O.  Fr.  troppan  = 
a  sn.in-,  a  trap  for  animals,  from  trappe  =  a 
trap  (q.v.).] 
L  A  snare,  a  trap,  a  trick. 

"  In  th  Interim  «i*re  for  no  trtpara 
To  draw  her  neck  Into  the  hnmu." 

Butler  :  ll,i,L,hrat,  III.  lit 

2.  A  cheat,  a  deceiver,  a  trickster. 

trS  pan'  (1),  v.t.  ft  i.    [Fr.  Mpaner,   from 
trrifin  —  a  trepan.] 
A.  Transitive: 

Snrg. :  To  perforate  by  or  with  the  trepan ; 
to  opt- rate  on  with  a  trepan. 

"The  dura  mater  under  the  trrrxinrid  hone  In. 
cam  a."-  triimutn :  Burner*,  bk.  T..  ch.  iz. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  operate  with  a  trepan  ;  to 
pert'orm  the  operation  of  trepanning. 

"  The  native  surgeons  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
trtpOM  by  laying  back  a  flap  of  the  scalp  and  ecraptiitf 
away  the  skull  until  an  inch  la  diauietor  01  Urn  dura 
mater  i*  exposed. '— K«<yltt:  Diet.  MtcJuuua,  s.v. 
TreiMna. 

tre-pan'  (2),  *  tra-pan',  v.t.  [TREPAN  (2),  *.] 
To  snare,  to  trap,  to  ensnare,  to  cheat. 

"A  writing  wherein  bis  main  intentions  were  coin- 
prUeJ,  so  to  d-eiMii  lnui  Into  his  destruction."— 
fulUr:  Wortliiet;  for/ahirt. 

tre -pang  (l),  a.    [Fr.]    The  same  as  TBKPAN 
(1),  «.,  3. 

tre-pang1  (2),  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  &  Comm.  ;  A  popular  name  for  several 
edible  tropical  species  of  the  Holothni  ouleu, 
especially  applied  to  Holothuria edulis,  and  to 
its  dried  flesh.  It  is  a  slug-like  animal,  from 
the  eastern  seas,  from  six  inches  to  two  feet 
in  length,  living  among  seaweed  or  in  sand  on 
mud,  and  moving  by  the  alternate  extension 
and  contraction  of  the  body.  The  trepang 
forms  an  important  article  of  food  in  China. 
About  thirty-five  varieties  are  enumerated  by 
traders,  but  only  five  or  six  have  any  real  com- 


mercial value.  To  prepare  them  for  the  mar- 
ket the  viscera  are  removed,  and  the  animals 
boiled  for  about  twenty  minutes,  then  soaked 
in  fresh  water,  and  afterwards  smoked  and 
dried.  The  curing  process  occupies  about 
four  days,  during  which  the  trepang  must  be 
kept  very  dry,  for  it  readily  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  final  product  is  an 
uninviting,  dirty-looking  substance,  which  is 
used  to  prepare  a  sort  of  thick  soup,  a  fa- 
vourite dish  in  China  and  the  Philippine 
islands.  Trepang  is  worth  from  eight  to 
thirteen  shillings  a  bushel,  according  to  the 
variety  and  the  perfection  with  which  it  is 
cured. 

"  In  the  meantime,  unless  both  the  trepang  and 
the  pearl  trades  are  not  to  lie  overdone,  it  liehoves  the 
Goveriimeiitscuucerned  to  put  them  under  some  whole- 
some regulations.'  —Standard,  Nor.  23.  1885. 

*  tre'-pan-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  trepan  (1) ;  -izt.] 
To  trepan. 

"  Some  have  been  cored  by  cauterizing  with  fire,  by 
•awing  off  a  member,  by  tra/ianiiiny  the  skull,  or 
drawing  bones  from  it."— Taylor :  Contemplation!,  47. 

tre  pan  -ner,  *  tra-pan  -ner,  s.  [Eng. 
trepan  (2),  v. ;  -er.\  One  who  trepans ;  a 
cheat,  a  trickster. 

"  Not  long  after  by  the  insinuations  of  that  old 
ponder  and  trapanner  of  souls."— South :  Sermon*,  vol. 
vi.,  ser.  10. 

tre  pan  -ning,  *.    [Eng.  trepan  (1),  v. ;  -ing.] 

1.  Surg. :    The    operation    of   making    an 
opening  in  the  skull  for  relieving  the  brain 
from  compression  or  irritation. 

2.  Bntsh-mnking  :   The  operation  or   pro- 
cess of  dm  wing  the  tufts  or  bristles  into  the 
holes  in  the  stock  by  means  of  wire  inserted 
through  holes  in  the  edge,  which  are  then 
plugged,  concealing  the  mode  of  operation. 

trepanning  elevator,  ». 
Surri. :  A  lever  for  raising  the  portion  of 
bone  detached  by  the  trephine. 

*  trepeget, ».    [TREBCCHIT.) 

tre  phine ,  «.    [Fr.] 

Surg. :  An  improved  form  of  the  trepan 
(q.v.).  An  instrument  for  taking  a  circular 
piece  out  of  the  cranium.  It  is  a  cylindrical 
aaw,  with  a  cross-handle  like  a  gimlet  and  a 
centre -pin  (called  the  perforator),  around 
which  it  revolves  until  the  saw  has  cut  a 
kerf  sufficient  to  hold  it.  The  centre-pin 
may  then  be  withdrawn.  The  saw  is  made  to 
cut  through  the  bone,  not  by  a  series  of 
complete  rotations,  such  as  are  made  by  the 
trepan,  but  by  rapid  half  rotations  alternately 
to  the  right  and  left,  as  in  boring  with  an  a*l. 
The  trephine  is  sometimes  worked  by  a  re- 
volving hrace  like  that  of  the  carpenter,  and 
has  been  socketed  upon  a  stem  with  three 
legs,  and  turned  by  one  hind  while  the  socket 
is  h>-ld  by  the  other.  The  trephine  for  the 
antrum  is  a  small  crown-now  art  in  the  end 
of  a  handle.  It  Is  Uwd  for  entering  the  antnun 
through  a  tooth-socket.  The  trephine  differs 


from  the  trepan  in  having  its  crown  fixed 
upon  and  worked  by  a  common  transverse 
handle,  instead  of  being  turned  by  a  haudle, 
like  a  wimble  or  centre-bit,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  trepan.  The  operation  of  trepanning 
is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
brain  from  pressure  ;  such  pressure  may  be 
caused  by  the  depression  of  a  portion  of  the 
cranium,  or  it  may  be  produced  by  an  extra* 
vasatioii  of  blood,  or  by  the  lodgment  of 
matter  betwixt  the  skull  and  the  dura  mater, 
occasioned,  by  a  blow  upon  the  head,  or  the 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

trephine-saw,  s.  A  crown-saw;  a  cylin- 
drical s.w  with  a  serrated  end,  to  make  a 
circular  kerf  by  the  rotation  of  the  saw  ou  its 
longitudinal  axis. 

tre  phine',  v.t.  [TREPHINE,  «.]  To  perforate 
with  a  trephine;  to  operate  on  with  a  tre- 
phine ;  to  trepan. 

"trep'-Id,  a.  [Lat.  trepidus,  from  an  old  verb 
tre/jo  •=  to  turn  round  ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  rpein* 
(trepo)  =  to  turn.]  Trembling,  quaking. 

"  Look  at  the  poor  little  trepld  creature,  panting  and 
helpless  under  the  great  eyes. "— Thackeray  :  I'ir- 
giniant,  ch.  Ixx. 

J  Now  surviving  in  its  opposite,  intrepid 
(q.v.X 

*  trep'-i-date,  v.i.    [Lat.  trenidattu,  pa.  par. 

of  trepido.]  [TREPIDATION.]  To  tremble.  (D» 
Quincey.) 

trSp-I-da'-tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trepida- 
tionem,  accus.  of  trepidatio  —  alarm,  a  irein- 
bling,  from  trepiilutus,  pa.  par.  of  trepido  = 
to  tremble,  from  trepidus  —  trembling,  trepid 
(q.v.);  Sp.  trepiducion ;  Ital.  tre^ulazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  involuntary  trembling ;  a  quaking  or 
shivering  as  from  fear  or  terror;  hence,  a 
state  01  alarm  or  terror. 

"  The  iceurral  trepidation  of  feej  and  wickedness."— 

Idler,  No.  46. 

2.  A  trembling  of  the  limbs,  as  in  paralytic 
affections. 

*  3.  A  state  of  shaking  or  being  in  vibra- 
tion ;  vibratory  motion. 

"  They  can  no  firnie  basis  have 
Vpon  the  trepuiittivii  of  a  wave." 

Unuington  :  Ctutara,  pt  IL 

4.  Hurry ;  confused  haste. 

*  IL  A  ncient  Astron. :  A  libration  of  the 
eighth  sphere,  or  a  motion  which  the  Ptole- 
maic system  ascribes  to  the  firmament,  to 
account  for  the  changes  and  motion  of  the 
axis  of  the  world. 

"  What  secret  hand  the  trepidation  weighs, 
Or  through  the  iudi:.c-  guides  the  spiral  pace?" 
Itruuke  :  Cnirenal  Ueauty.  L 

*  tre-pld'-l-t^,  ».    [Lat.   trepidus  —  trepid 
(q.v.).J    The  quality  or  state  of  being  trepid; 
trepidation,  timidity. 

trep-6-m6-nad-I-d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
trepomonas,  genit.  trepoiiwnad(is) ;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  sutr.  -i'/ii1.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Pantostomatous  Flagel- 
latn,  with  a  single  genus,  Tre|K>monas  (q.v.). 
Animalcules  naked,  free -swimming,  asym- 
metrical ;  two  flagella  separately  inserted  ;  no 
distinct  oral  aperture. 

trep-6-mSn'-as,  i.  [Gr.  rptiru  (trepo)  =  to 
turn,  and  Mod.  Lat.  monas  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Th<)  type-genus  of  Trepomonadida 
(q.v.),  with  a  single  species,  Trepomonas agillt, 
from  marsh  water  with  decaying  vegetable 
substances. 

trer'-on,  ».  [Gr.  Tpijpwv  (trirdn)  =  fearful. 
shy,  used  as  an  epithet  of  the  dove ;  hence  f 
Tpjpiav  (hi  triron)  in  later  Greek  =  a  dove.) 

Ornith. :  Tree-pig6ons  ;  a  genus  of  Colura- 
bid*  (the  Vinago  of  Cuvier),  with  thirly-seven 
species,  ranging  over  the  whole  Oriental  region, 
and  eastward  to  Celebes,  Amboyna,  and  Klores, 
and  the  whole  Ethiopian  region  to  Madagascar. 
Formerly  made  the  type-genus  of  the  lapsed 
family  Treronidte. 

*  trS  -  rSn'  - 1  -  dee,  i.  pi.    (Mod.  Lat  treron  ; 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  fandly  of  Colnmbacei,  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  genus  Treron  (q.v.). 
Bill  large,  strong,  compressed  at  sides,  tip 
very  hard,  hooked ;  nostrils  exuosed ;  tarsi 
Short,  |«rtly  clothed  with  leathers  l-elowtarsal 
Joint ;  the  whole  foot  formed  for  perching  and 
grasping ;  claws  strong,  sharp,  and  semi- 
circular. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  f, 
-clan,  -tian  =  snan,  -tton.  -sion  =  etiiun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  shoo,   -clous, -tioua, -Bioua  -  shus.   -Die, -die,  &c.  =  fcsl.  del. 
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tresayle— trevat 


•  tres'-ayle,  *.  [Fr.  trisaievl  =  a  great-great- 
graiulfatlier,  from  Lat.  iris,  trts  —  tliree,  and 
ai'ului,  <ii>i«  =  grandfather.] 

Law :  A  writ  which  lay  for  a  man  claiming 
as  heir  to  bis  grain  1  father's  grandfather,  to 
recover  lands  of  which  he  had  becu  deprived 
by  an  abatement  happening  on  the  ancestor's 
death. 

fcreV-pass,  v.i.  [O.  FT.  trespasser  =  to  pass 
over,  from  <rcspas  =  a  passage,  a  sin,  from  Lat. 
trims  =  across,  and  pussus  —  a  step ;  Sp.  tres- 
paso  =  a  conveyance  across,  a  trespass  ;  Ital. 
trapasso  —  a  |>assage,  digression.] 

*  1.  To  go  beyond  a  limit  or  boundary. 

2.  Specif.,  to  pass  over  the  boundary  of  the 
land  of  another;  to  enter  unlawfully  on  the 
lanil  of  another,  or  upon  that  which  is  the 
property  or  right  of  another. 

*  3.  To  depart,  to  go. 

"  And  thus  aooiie  After  thys,  noble  Robert  de  Bruse, 
kynjt  of  Scotland,  treipatsed  out  of  thin  vncertayue 
worlilo."— Bernert ;  Froutart  ;  Cronycle,  vol.  1  ,  ell.  XX 

4.  To  commit  any  offence ;  to  offend,  to 
transgress ;  to  do  wrong. 

"  For  it  is  reson.  that  he  that  tretpatteth  by  his  free 
will.  th:it  by  his  free  will  he  coufesse  his  trespaa."— 
Chaucer :  Perionet  Tale. 

5.  In  a  narrower  sense,  to  transgress  volun- 
tarily any  divine  law  or  command  ;  to  violate 
any  known  rule  of  duty  ;  to  sin. 


6.  To  intrude ;  to  go  too  far  ;  to  encroach, 
to  trench  (followed  by  on  or  upon):  as,  To 
trespass  on  a  person's  good  nattue. 

tres  pass,  *  tres-pas,  s.    [TRESPASS,  «.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  trespasses  or  offends ; 
an  injury  or  wrong  done  to  another ;  an  offence 
against  or  violation  of  some  law  or  rule  laid 
down. 

"  Once  did  I  lay  In  ambush  for  your  life. 
A  treipaa  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul." 

Shalcetp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  I. 

2.  Any  voluntary  transgression  of  the  moral 
law ;  a  violation  of  a  known  rule  of  duty ;  sin. 

"  The  scape-goat  on  his  head 
The  people's  trapau  bore." 

Couptr :  Olney  Hymns,  xlx. 

3.  Unlawful  entry  on  U  e  land  or  property 
of  another. 

IL  IMW  :  (See  extract). 

'Treipatt,  in  its  largest  and  most  extensive  sense, 
•igniriea  any  transgression  or  otfence  against  the  law 
of  nature,  of  society,  or  of  the  country  iu  which  we 
live ;  whether  it  relates  to  a  man's  person,  or  his  pro. 
perty.  Therefore  lieating  another  is  a  tretpaa ;  f»r 
which  an  action  of  assault  anil  battery  will  lie  :  taking 
or  detaining  a  man's  goods  are  respectively  tretpaxtet ; 
for  which  the  actions  of  trover  and  detinue  are  given 
by  the  law:  so  also  nou-perforuixnce  of  promises  or 
undertakings  is  technically  a  trapaa,  upon  which  the 
action  of  assuuipsit  is  grounded  :  and,  in  general,  any 
misfeance  or  act  of  one  man  whereby  another  is  inju- 
riously treated  and  damnified.  Is  a  transgression  or 
trnptu  in  its  largest  sense.  But  iu  the  limited  and 
con  ined  sense  it  signifies  no  more  than  entry  on 
another  man's  ground  without  a  lawful  authority, 
and  doing  some  d. image,  however  inconsiderable,  to 
bis  real  property,  which  the  law  entitles  a  tretpast  by 
breaking  his  close.  And  a  man  is  answerable  for  not 
only  his  own  tn-tinu.  but  that  of  his  cattle  also  :  for, 
if  by  his  negligent  keeping  they  stray  ui»u  the  land 
of  another,  and  much  more  if  be  permits,  or  drives 
them  en.  and  they  there  trend  down  his  neighbour's 
herbaue,  and  spoil  his  corn  or  his  trees,  this  is  a  tret- 
put*,  (or  which  the  owner  must  answer  in  damages."— 
Btackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  Hi.,  cb.  8. 

trespass  -  offering,  «.  An  offering 
amongst  the  Jews,  in  expiation  of  a  trespass. 
Hel>.  OO£  (asham),  fro-n  O"Otf  (ogham)  =  to 
commit  a  fault.  It  Wiis  closely  akin  to  the 
sin-offering,  and  consisted  of  a  ewe  lamb  or 
kill,  or  a  ram  without  blemish.  After  being 
killed  its  blood  was  *c  be  sprinkled,  the  fat 
burned  on  the  altar,  t.nd  the  flesh  eaten  by 
the  priests  in  the  holy  place.  The  trespasses 
fir  which  it  made  a<<meinent  were  sins  of 
dishonesty,  falsehood  carrying  hurtful  conse- 
quences to  others,  and,  combined  with  the 
trespass-offering,  compensation  was  to  be 
made  for  the  wrong  inflicted  (Lev.  v.  14-19 ; 
vi.  1-8 ;  vii.  1-7,  &c.) 

*  ires' -pass-ant,  a.    [O.  Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  tres- 
passer —'to  trespass  (q.v.).]     Trespassing. 

"  I  would  wisb  the  parties  tretpattnnt  to  be  made 
bon.l  or  .tliiues  vnto  those  that  receiued  the  iniurie."— 
B'jlinihed:  naerip.  gay.,  bk.  it,  cb.  xi. 

tres  pass  er.  *  tres-pass-our,  s.     [Eng. 
tretpam,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  trespasses ;  one  who  enters  un- 
lawfully on  the  land,  property,  or  rights  of 
another. 

"  Squatters  and  trnpnutrt  were  tnlentted  to  an  ex- 
tent now  unknown."— J/ocau/ay :  Hitt.  Hug.,  ch.  iit. 


2.  One  who  commits  a  trespass ;  an  offender ; 
a  sinner. 

"  For  circumcislonn  profltlth  If  thou  kepe  the  lawe, 
but  If  thou  be  a  rrauMOMU-  ashen  the  l.i»e,  thi  uir. 
cuuicUiouu  U  uuiau  yrepucie. "—  Wycl(lf« :  Komaru 
11.  Si. 

tress  (1),  *  tresse,  s.  [Fr.  tresse,  from  Low  Lat 
tricia,  trica  =  a  plait,  from  Or.  -rpi\a.  (tricha) 
=  in  three  parts,  from  the  usual  method  of 
plaiting  the  hair  in  three  folds,  from  rpia 
(triu),  neut.  of  rpeis  (treis)  =  three ;  Ital. 
treccia  =  a  braid,  a  knot,  a  curl ;  Sp.  tremn 
=  a  braid  of  hair,  plaited  silk.] 

1.  A  lock  or  curl  of  hair ;  a  ringlet 

"  Not  all  the  trena  that  fair  head  can  boast 
Snail  draw  such  envy  as  the  U>ck  you  lost." 

Pope :  I  in  i  it  of  the  Lock,  v.  US. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  tress. 

"  There  stood  a  marble  altar,  with  a  trea 
Of  flowers  budded  newly." 

Jit'i't  :  Endymion,  i.  M. 

*  tress  (2),  s.    [TRACE  (1),  s.]    A  trace. 

U  Lady' $-tr esses :  [LADY'S-TRESSES]. 

tressed,  o.    [Eng.  tress  (1) ;  -ed.} 

1.  Having  tresses. 

2.  Curled  ;  formed  into  ringlets. 

"  Nor  hath  this  yuuker  torn  his  fretted  locks, 
And  broke  bis  pipe  which  was  of  sound  to  sweet." 

JiniytoH  :  Pastorals,  eel.  ii. 

tres -seL  s.    [TRESTLE,] 

*  tress  -ful,  a.      [Eng.  tress  (1),  s. ;  -/itZ(p.] 
Having   an   abundance   of  tresses ;    having 
luxuriant  hair.    (Sylvester  :  Magnificence,  734.) 

*  tres  son,  *.     [Pr.]    The  net-work  for  the 
hair  worn  by  ladies  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

*  tres' -sour,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    [TRESS  (1),  s.]    An 
instrument  used  for  plaiting  the  hair ;   an 
ornament  of  hair  when  tressed. 

tress -ure  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  from  <resser  = 
to  twist,  to  plait.]  [TRESS  (1),  s.] 

Her. :   The   diminutive   of  the   orle,  and 
generally  reckoned  one -half 
of  that  ordinary.    It  passes 
round  the  field,  following 
the  shape  and  form  of  the 
escutcheon,  whatever  shape 
it  may  be,  and  is  usually 
borne  double.    When  orna- 
mented with  fleur-de-lis  on 
both  sides,  it  is  termed  a 
tressure    flory-counter-flory, 
the  flowers  being  reversed  TRESSURE  FLORT. 
alternately.  A  tressure flory 
is  when  the  flowers  are  on  one  side  only  of  the 
tressure,  with  the  ends  of  them  inwards. 

"  The  arms  are  a  lion  with  a  border,  or  tretsure, 
adorned  with  flower-de-luces."—  Warton:  H'M.  Eng. 
Poetry,  ii.  261 

tress  ured  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  tresxur(e) ; 
-ed.]  Provided  with  a  tressure  ;  arranged  in 
the  form  or  occupying  the  place  of  a  tressure. 

"  The  treisured  fleur-de-luce  he  claims 
To  wreathe  his  shield,  since  royal  James." 

Scott:  tan  of  the  Last  Minttrel,  iv.  8. 

*  treV-sy,  a.     [Eng.  tress  (1),  s.  ;  -y.]     Per- 
taining to  tresses  ;  having  the  appearance  of 
tresses. 

"  Pendant  boughs  of  trenu  yew." 

Coleridge:  Lewti. 

•tr&rt,  a.    [TRUST.]    Trusty,  faithful. 

"  Faithful,  secret,  treit,  and  trew."  Sylettter. 

tres  -tie  (tie  as  el),  *  tres'-sel,  *  tres-el, 

*  tres -sell,  *  tres-tel,  *  tres-tyl, 

*  tres-tylle,  *  trus-sel,  s.    [O.  Fr.  trestel, 
tresteau,  treteau  (Fr.  treteau)  =  a  trestle,  a 
kind  of  rack ;  origin  doubtful.    Skeat  refers 
it  to  Lat.  transtillnm,  dimin.  from  transtrum 
=  a  cross-beam.    Littre  derives  it  from  Bret. 
tredstel,  trefcsteul  =  a  trestle,  dimin.  of  treust 
=  a  beam.    Cf.  Wei.  trestyl  =  a  trestle,  trawst 
=  a  transom,  rafter  ;  Dut.  driestal  =  a  three- 
footed  stool  or  settle  ;  Lowland  Scotch  truist, 
trast  =  a  trestle,  from  O.  Fr.  traste  =  a  cross- 
beam ;  O.  Ital.  trasto  =  a  transom.] 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  beam  or  bar  supported  by  divergent 
legs.     It  is  commonly  used  by  carpenters  to 
support  a  board  while  being  sawed,  or  work 
while  being  put  together,  as  a  door ;  a. horse. 

"These  burgesses  sette  downe  the  lytter  on  two 
trrtteli  in  the  myddes  of  the  chambre."—  Btrnert  : 
Froutart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  civil. 

(2)  The  frame  of  a  table. 

2.  Eng. :  A  road-bed  or  stringer  supported 
by  posts   or   pillars   and    framing    in    the 
intervals. 


3.  Leather:  The  sloping  bank   on  which 
skins  are  laid  while  being  curried. 

4.  Shipbuild. :  The  shores  or  supports  of  ft 
ship  while  being  built. 

"  Then  they  launched  her  from  the  treuelt, 
In  the  ship-yard  by  the  sea." 

Longfellow:  Muticianl  Tall,  xllt 

trestle-board,  s.  The  architect's  de- 
signing-board. (Named  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  formerly  supported  on  trestles.) 

trestle-bridge,  s. 

Eng. :  One  in  which  the  bed  is  supported 
upon  framed  sections  which  rest  on  tlie  soil 
or  river-bed.  A  military  expedient,  or  one 
used  in  constructing  works  of  a  temporary 
character. 

trestle-trees,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Horizontal  fore-and-aft  timbers, 
resting  on  the  hounds  and  secured  to  a  lower 
mast  or  topmast  on  each  side  below  the  head. 
They  serve  to  support  the  cross-trees  and  the 
top,  if  any. 

trestle-work,  s.  A  viaduct  or  scaffold 
supported  on  piers,  and  with  braces  and 
cross-beams;  the  vertical  posts,  horizontal 


TRESTLE-WORK  BRIDGE. 

stringers,  oblique  braces,  and  cross-beams 
supporting  a  roadway,  railway,  truck,  &c. 
Trestle-work  is  much  used  in  America  for 
viaducts  and  bridges. 

*  trest  ler  (st  as  s),  s.    [Eng.  trestle) ;  -er.} 
A  trestle. 

"  They  took  up  feet  of  trettlert  and  chairs  which  the 
people  had  overthrown  and  broken,  running  away."— 
Jforth :  Plutarch,  p.  689. 

tret,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from  Fr. 
traite  =  a  draught,  a  transportation,  impost 
on  goods,  from  Lat.  tractus,  pa.  par.  of  tralio 
=  to  draw.] 

Comm. :  An  allowance  to  purchasers  of 
goods  of  certain  kinds  for  wear,  damage,  or 
deterioration  during  transit.  It  consists  of  a 
deduction  of  4  Ibs.  for  every  104  Ibs.  of  snttle 
weight,  or  weight  after  the  tare  has  been  de- 
ducted. The  practice  of  allowing  tret  is  now 
nearly  discontinued. 

*  tret'-a-ble,  a.    [TREATABLE.] 

*  trete,  v.t.  or  i.    [TREAT,  v.] 
*tret-ee,  s.    [TREATY.] 

trgt-en-ter-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  TpTjros  (tretos)  —  perforated,  and  ivrepov 
(enteron)  =  an  intestine.] 

Zool. :  A  primary  group  of  Brachiopoda, 
consisting  of  those  in  which  the  intestine  is 
provided  with  an  anal  aperture.  Under  this 
head  are  ranged  the  families  Lingulidee,  Dis- 
cinidse,  Craniadse,  and  Trimerellidse. 

tret  en  -ter  ate,  s.  [TRETENTERATA.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Tretenterata  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  opinion  of  Prot  King,  the  absence  of  an 
anal  vent  in  Clistenterata  makes  them  inferior  to  the 
auiferous  Tretenteratei"—Er.cyc.  Brit.  (ed.9th).  iv.  189. 

*  treth'-Ing,  s.     [Low  Lat.    trethingi,   from 

Wei.  treth.  —  a  tax  ;  trethen  =  to  tax.]  A  tax, 
an  impost. 

*tret-ls,  *tret-ys,  s.    [TREATISE.] 

•tret-lse,  *tret-ys,  a.  [O.  Fr.  traictis=. 
long  and  slender,  from  traict  —  drawn  out, 
pa.  par.  of  traire  (Lat.  <ra7io)=to  draw.] 
Slender  and  well  proportioned. 

tre'-to-ster-nSn,  s.  [Gr.  TPTJTO?  (tretos)  = 
bored,  pierced,  and  (rripvov  (sternon)  —  the 
breast-  bone.) 

Palreont. :  A  genus  of  Emydidie,  from  tho 
Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds. 

treV-at,s.  [Fr.]  A  weaver's  knife  for  cutting 
the  loops  of  velvet  pile. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian*   »,ce  =  e;ey  =  a;tiu  =  kw. 


trevet— trial 
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treV-et,  s.    [TRIVET.] 
L  A  three-legged  stooL 
2.  A  movable  iron  frame  or  stand  to  support 
a  kettle,  ic.,  on  a  grate  ;  a  trivet. 

•trewe,  a.  &  «.    [TRUE.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  True. 

"  Accept!  th  thaune  of  us  the  treun  entent, 
That  never  yit  refiuid  yuure  hot." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  S.OCH 

B.  At  subst.  :  A  truce  (q.  v.). 

*  trewe-lufe,  ».    [TKUE-LOVE.] 

treW-I-a  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Named  after  C.  J. 
Trew,  of  Nuremberg,  a  botanical  author.] 

J?ot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Trewiacese(q.v.). 
Leaves  opposite,  entire,  without  stipules; 
flowers  diuecious,  males  in  long  racemes,  fe- 
males axillary,  solitary  ;  males,  sepals  three  to 
four,  stamens  many  ;  females,  calyx  three  to 
four-cleft,  style  four-cleft  ;  drupe  five-celleil, 
each  cell  with  a  single  seed.  Known  species 
one,  Trewianiuliflora,  an  Indiandeciduoustrer, 
growing  in  the  sub-Himalaya*.  The  wood  is 
used  fur  drums  and  agricultural  implements. 

«  trew-I-a'-ce-se  (ew  as  u),  «.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  trewHa);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocece.) 

Bot.  :  An  obsolete  order  established  by 
Lindley,  now  merged  in  Crotonese. 

trews  (ew  as  ft),  s.  pi.  [Fr.  trousses  =  trunk- 
hose']  [TROUSERS.]  Trousers,  particularly  the 
tartan  trousers  worn  by  Highlanders. 

"  But  hud  you  seen  the  philabeKs, 
And  ikyriu  tartan  trem.  man. 

Burnt  :  Battle  uf  Sheriff  Jfutr. 

trews  -man  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  trews,  and 
man.]  A  Highlander,  more  especially  an 
islcsman  of  the  Hebrides,  so  called  from  his 
dress. 

trey  (e  aa  a),  *  treye,  s.  [0.  Fr.  trei,  treit  ; 
Fr.  trois,  from  Lat.  tres  —  tliree.]  A  three  at 
cards  or  dice  ;  a  card  of  three  spots. 

"  Nay  then,  two  treyt,  an  if  you  grow  »o  nice." 
nh-ikettt  :  Looe't  Labour  i  Lutt,  v.  2. 


tri-,  pref-  [Fr.  &  Lat.  tri-  =  three  times,  from 
Lit.  tria,  neut.  of  fr?s  =  three  ;  Or.  rpi  (tri-), 
from  Tpia  (tria),  neut  of  rp«is  (treis)  =  three.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  prefix  used  with  words  of 
Greek  and  Latin  origin,  denoting  three,  three- 
fold,  thrice,  or  in  threes. 

2.  Chem.  :  A  prefix  denoting  that  a  com- 
pound contains  three  atoms  or  tliree  radicals 
of  the  substance  to  which  it  is  prefixed  :  thus 
trichloride  of   bismutli,   BiClj  ;   trioxide   of 
antimony,  SbjO3  ;  triethylamine,  (C 


tti'-a-ble,  a,    [Eng.  try;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  tried  ;  fit  or  possible 
to  be  tried  ;  capable  of  being  subjected  to 
trial  or  test. 

••For  the  more  euy  understanding  of  the  experi- 
ment* tria'ilf  by  our  engine.  I  Insinuated  that  notion, 
by  which  all  of  them  will  prove  explicable."—  *>*/«. 

2.  Oai>able  of  undergo!  nga  judicial  examina- 
tion ;  tit  or  proper  to  be  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  a  court. 

"  Whosoever  «ueth  in  them  for  anything  trinblt  by 
th«  common  law.  shall  fall  iuto  a  preuiuiilre."—  £  ooot: 
Lnm  nf  England. 

tri  able  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  triable;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  triable. 

tri  a  can  thi'  na,  t.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  trio- 
oanth(uf)  ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.J 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  group  of  Sclerodermi.  with 
three  genera,  having  the  range  of  the  family. 
The  skin  Is  covered  with  small,  rough,  scale- 
like  scutes  ;  donial,   with  from  four  to  six 
•pines  ;  a  pair  of  .strong  movable  ventral  spines 
joined  to  the  pelvic  bone. 

2.  Palceont.  :   A  genus  from  the  schists  of 
Claris,  closely  allied  to  Triaciuithus. 

tri  a  cftn  tho-d5n,  «.  [Pref.  tri-  ;  Or.  ix*v 
60.  '(nkantha)=.*  spine,  and  suff.  -<xlon.\ 

Palfeont.  :  A  genus  of  Marsupials  with  one 
species  from  the  Middle  Purbeck  beds. 

tri  a  can'  -thus,  ».  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Or. 
aicaYSa  (akanthn)  —  a  spine.] 

If.hthy.  :  A  genus  of  Tri.icanthina,  with  five 
species  ranging  from  the  Australian  sea*  to 
the  north  of  China,  Triacanthui  breviroitrlt, 
from  t  h«!  Indian  Ocean,  is  the  most  common. 

tri  a  ch.-c  ni  nm,  tri-a-che'  nl  um, 
tri  a  ke  nl-um,  i.  [Fret  tri-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  hchceniwH  (q.v.).] 


Bot. :  A  fruit  having  three  cells  in  an  ache* 
nium ;  a  kind  of  Cremocarp  (q.v.). 

tri  -a-cls,  *.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  OKI'S  (dkis) 
=  a  point.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Carchariidse,  from  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

*tri'-a-cle  (1),  *.  [TREACLE.]  A  medicine, 
substance,  or  preparation  which  serves  as  an 
antidote ;  an  antidote. 


tli-a-cle  (2),  &     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  kind 
of  carriage. 

"  Children's  shattered  carriages,  spavined  old  breaks, 
a  rickety  triaele  of  the  Portuguese  period."—  J.  Capper: 
Picture!  from  the  Eatt,  p.  35. 


tri-a-con  ta-he  -dral,  a.     [Gr. 

(tr'Uikonta)  —  thirty,  and  c'ipa  (hedra)  =  a  seat, 
a  base.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  thirty  sides. 

2.  Crystall.  :  Bounded  by  thirty  rhombs. 

tri'-a-con-ter,  ».     [Gr.  Tpuucovnipip  (trta- 
koiiteres),  from  Tpiaxovra.  (triakonta)  =  thirty.] 
Gr.  Antiq.  :  A  vessel  of  thirty  oars. 

tri'-ad,  «.    [Fr.  triade,  from  Lat.  trios,  genit. 
triailis;  Gr.  rpias  (trios)  =  a  triad,  from  rpel$ 
(treis)  =  three.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  unity  of  three  ;  three  united. 

"  True  that  the  triad  of  scientific  statement*  have 
really  nothing  to  do  with  the  fearless  •  tag.'  "—  Daily 
Telegraph.  Feb.  14,  1887. 

1L  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  those  elements 
which  can  directly  unite  with  or  replace  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  or  other  mona- 
tomic  element.    The  triads  are  boron,  gold, 
indium,  and  thallium. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  chord  of  three  notes. 

(2)  A  common  chord  or  harmony,  because 
it  is  formed  of  three  radical  sounds  ;  a  funda- 
mental note  or  bass,  its  third  and  its  fifth 
triads  are  said  to  be  major,  minor,  augmented 
or  diminished. 

3.  Literature  :  Three  subjects,  more  or  less 
connected,  formed  into  one  continuous  poem 
or  subject:  thus  the  Creation,  Redemption, 
and  Resurrection  would  form  a  triad.     The 
conquest  of  England  by  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
and  Normans  would  form  a  triad.    Alexander 
the  Great,  Julius  Ca-sar,  and  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte would  form  a  triad.     So  would   Law, 
Physic,  and  Divinity.     In  Welsh  literature 
applied  to  a  form  of  composition  which  came 
into  use  in  the  twelfth  century.    Triads  are 
enumerations  or  arrangements  of  events  con- 
nected together  in  sets  of  three  by  some  title 
or  general  observation  under  which  they  were 
considered  to  be  included. 

1  Hindoo  Triad  : 

Brahmanism:  The  three  leading  Hindoo 
gods—  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  [TniMURTi.] 
They  characterised  the  second  great  develop- 
ment of  Hindooism,  Brahma  not  figuring  at 
all  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  Vishnu  there  being 
only  the  god  of  the  shining  firmament,  while 
the  conception  of  Siva  was  evolved  from  that 
of  the  Vedic  Indra,  the  god  of  raging  storms. 

tri  a-dcl  phous,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr. 
ai<A$6f  (tolelplws)  =  a  brother.] 

Bot.  :  Having  the  stamens  in  three  brother- 
hoods, bum  lies,  combinations,  or  assemblages, 
as  in  Hypericum. 

tri-ad-!c.  o.    [Eng.  triad;  -fe.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  triad. 

"  The  whole  philosophy  of  Ronald  Is  controlled  by 
the  triiiair  formula  t  cause,  means,  effect."—  VMtMV/ 
BUt.  PhUoe..  II.  139. 

2.  Chem.  :  Trivalent  (q.v.). 

tri  -ad  1st,  s.  [Eng.  triad;  -to.]  A  com- 
poser of  a  triad  or  triads. 

tri  as  -nd-d5n,  i.  [Gr.  rpuura  (trialno)  =  a 
trident  ;  sntf.  -odon.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Carchariidse,  from  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

tri  »'  ndps,  »  [Gr.  rpieura  (trioino)  =  a  tri- 
dent, ami  ml>t*  (optit)=  outward  apiwarance. 
Named  from  the  shape  of  the  nose-leaf.) 

Zonl.  :  A  genus  of  Phyllorhininse,  with  one 
•perics  from  Persia  and  another  from  E«*t 
Africa.  Nose-leaf,  horseRhoe-shaped  in  front, 


trldentate  behind ;  ears  without  a  distinct 
antitragus,  the  outer  margin  of  the  ear-couch 
arising  from  the  posteriors  of  the  eyelids. 

tri  a  ken  -i-um,  s.    [TRIACH.EMUM.] 

tri  al,  •  thri  all, » try  al,  s.  lEng.  try;  -al.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  trying  or  testing  in  any  man. 
ner,  as — 

(1)  The  act  of  trying  or  testing  the  strength 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  effect,  or 
what  can  be  done. 

(2)  The  act  of  testing  the  strength  or  firm- 
ness of ;  probation. 

"  Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love." 

Shakeip. :  1  Benry  VI.,  T.  S, 

(3)  Examination  by  a  test  or  experiments, 
as  in  chemistry,  metallurgy,  or  the  like. 

"  Now  maketn  he  a  trinll  how  much  hit  disciples 
bane  prof y  ted  ghostly."—  L'dal :  Mark  viii. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(5)  Experience,  experimental  examination. 
*2.  A  combat  decisive  of  the  merits  of  a 

cause. 

"  I'll  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree 
Of  knightly  trUil."      Shakes?. :  Ktchard  II..  i.  1. 

3.  That  which  tries;  that  which  harasses 
or  bears  hard  on  a  person,  trying  his  charac- 
ter, principle,  patience,  or  firmness  ;  a  temp. 
tat  ion  ;  a  test  of  virtue,  firmness,  or  strength 
of  mind. 

"  When  we  speak  of  a  state  of  trial.  It  must  be  T*. 
inemlH-red  th.-tt  characters  are  not  only  tried,  or 
proved,  or  detected,  but  tlint  they  are  generated  also, 
anil  formed,  by  circumstances.  '—Paley  :  Natural  The. 
ology.  ch.  xzvC 

4.  A    process    for    testing    qualification, 
capacity,  knowledge,  progress,  and  the  like ; 
an  examination. 

"  Girl  after  (flrl  was  calVd  to  Mai :  each 
Diiclaiui'd  all  kuowle<lg«  of  us." 

Tf  nny >,>n  :  Prlncett.  Iv.  809. 

5.  The  state  of  being  tried ;  a  having  to 
suffer  or  experience  something ;  the  state  of 
experiencing  or  undergoing  ;  experience. 

"  Others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockiugs  and  scourginfi.' 
—Hebrews  xl.  36. 

6.  Verification,  proof. 

"They  will  scarcely  believe  this  without  trial.* 
Shatap. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  it  1 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Coursing:  A  single  course  between  two 
greyhounds. 

"  Paradyne  land  Persephone  had  a  terrific  trial."~ 
field.  Jan.  28.  1884. 

2.  Law :  The  examination  of  a  cause  in 
controversy  between  parties  before  a  proper 
tribunal.    Trials  are  either  criminal  or  civil. 
In  criminal  informations  and    indictments, 
wherever  preferred,  trial   must   take   place 
before  a  judge  or  judges  (or  other  presiding 
magistrate)  and  a  jury.    Minor  offences  may 
be    tried    and    disposed  of  summarily   by 
magistrates  without  a  jury.    The  species  of 
trials  in  civil  cases  arts  six  in  number :  by 
record,  by   inspection    or   examination,    by 
certificate,  by  witnesses,  by  jury,  and  by  the 
court.     Trials  by  inspection,   by  certificate, 
and  l>y  witnesses  are  very  unusual,  but  they 
are  still  recognised  modes  of  trial  in  certain 
cases.    Civil  actions  are  now  tried  (1)  before 
a  judge  or  judges;  (2)  before  a  judge,  sitting 
with  assessors  ;  (3)  before  a  judge  and  jury  ; 
(4)  before  an  official  or  special  referee,  with 
or  without  assessors.     The  first  of  these  is 
now  much  more,  common  than  formerly.    In 
ancient  times  there  were  also  trials  by  combat 
and  by  ordeal. 

If  (1)  New  trial :  A  rehearing  of  a  muse 
before  another  jury,  granted  in  cases  where 
th«  court,  of  which  the  record  is,  sees  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  a  verdict  on  the  ground 
of  misdirection  by  the  judge  to  the  jury,  a 
verdict  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  ex- 
cessive damages,  the  admission  of  improper 
evidence,  the  discovery  uf  fresh  evidence  after 
the  verdict  was  given,  &c. 

(2)  Trial  and  error : 

Math. :  A  method  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tion for  attaining  to  results  not  possible  by  a 
more  direct  process.  An  experiment  is  made 
on  the  assumption  that  a  certain  number  is 
the  correct  one.  Then  it  is  seen  how  much 
obscure  inaccuracy  this  hypothesis  introduces 
into  the  result,  and  thus  materials  are  obtained 
for  a  new  calculation,  which  directly  leads  to 
the  truth. 

"  Her*  we  can  only  go  on  a  method  of  trial  aiA 
trror."— Airy :  rap.  Aitrnn.,  |>.  839. 

(3)  Trial  at  bar:  [BAB,  «.,  U  3  6]. 


bSil,  b^;  piftt,  J«5*l;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9Hln,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  ^hla;  «ln,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  ejlst.    -Ifift 
-dan.  -tlan  =  than,  -tion,  -*ion  =  *hun;  -fion,  -flon  =  «hun.  -clous,  -tlona,  -«iou»  =  shui.  -We,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  A$L 
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triality— triangularly 


(4)  Trial  by  battU:  (BATTLE,  B.  l.J. 

(5)  Trial  by  jury:  [JuRVj. 

(6)  Trial  by  record :  [RECORD,  s.  ^  (9)]. 
trial  balance,  .. 

Book-keeping:  A  co-exhibit  of  debit  and 
credit  ledger  balance*. 

trial-bit,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  skeleton-bit  used  to  determine 
the  exact  width  of  the  horse's  mouth,  also  the 
breadth  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  port. 

*  trial-day,  s.    The  day  of  triak 

'trial -fire.  «.  A  fire  for  trying  or 
proving  ;  an  ordeal- fire. 

"  With  trial-jire  touch  me  his  finger-end." 

j*iu*«/>. :  Mirry  H'iftt,  T.  & 

trial-jar,  s.  A  tall  glass  vessel  for  con- 
taining liquids  to  be  tested  by  the  hydro- 
meter. The  mouth  is  preferably  enlarged,  to 
prevent  capillary  adhesion. 

trial-list,  s. 

Law :  A  list  or  catalogue  of  causes  for  triaL 
trial-square,  s.    A  try-square  (q.  v.). 

trial -trip,  s.  An  experimental  trip; 
specif.,  a  trip  nnde  by  a  new  vessel  to  te.it 
her  sailing  qualities,  rate  of  speed,  working 
of  machinery,  ic, 

•  tri-al'-I-t^,  ».    [Lat  trio,  nent  of  tres  = 
=  three.  ]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  three ; 
three  united. 

tri-al-lyl,  *     [Pref.    tri-,  and   Eng.  ally!.] 
A  compound  containing  three  atoms  of  allyl. 

triallyl  sulphiodide,  s. 

Chem.  :  (CsHsJgSI.  Obtained  by  heating 
allylic  sulphide  with  methylic  iodide.  It 
crystallizes  in  prismatic  crystals,  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  forms  an  alkaline  liquid  with 
silver  oxide. 

}/ 

*  tri'-a-lojue,    *.      [Gr.    rptit    (treis),    rpia. 
{tria)'=  three,  and  Aoyo*  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  dis- 
course.]   A  discourse  by  three  speakers;  a 
Colloquy  of  three  persons. 

"  Tri'i'  >ane  between  T.  Biluey,  Hugh  Latimer,  and 
W.  Repps.  —  Wood :  Athena  Uxon.,  i.  21. 

tri-am'-yl,  s.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  amyl.] 
A  compound  containing  three  atoms  of  amyl. 

triamyl  glycerin,  t. 


Chem.  : 


Obtained 


by  heating  a  mixture  of  aerolein,  araylic  al- 
cohol, and  acetic  acid  to  110' for  twelve  hours. 
It  is  decomposed  by  dis- 
tillation. 

tri -an,  a.     [Lat  trio, 
neut  of  Ires  =  three.] 

Her. :  Said  of  an  aspect 
neither  passant  nor  af- 
route,  but  midway  be- 
tween those  positions. 

ttri-an'-der,  «.   [TRIAN- 
DRIA.] 

Bot. :  Any  Individual  of  the  Linnsean  class 
Triandria  (q.v.). 

tri-an'-dri-a, ».  pi.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  ivr/p 
(aner),  «u/«p«x  (andros)  =  a  male.] 

Bot.  :  The  third  class  of  Linnssus's  Artificial 
System,  consisting  of  plants  with  three 
stamens.  Orders  :  Monogyuia,  Digynia,  and 
Trigynia. 

tri  an  -dri-an,  tri  an -drous,  a.    [Tm- 

AMDRIA.] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Lin- 
nteau  r-lass  Triandria;  having  three  distinct 
and  equal  stamens  in  the  same  flower  with  a 
pistil  or  pistils. 

tri  an-gle,  tri-an'-gle,  *  try-an-gle,  *. 

[Fr.  trianyle,  from  Lat.  triangiuitm,  neut  of 
triangitlus  =  having  three  angles  :  trin  = 
three,  ami  anf/vlns  =  an  angle ;  Sp.  &  Port 
triangido;  Ital.  triangolc.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  three-cornered  figure, 
plot  of  ground,  or  the  like.  [II.  5.] 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  :  [TRIANOULCTI]. 

2.  Build. :  A  gin  formed  by  three  spars; 
a  s'aging  of  three  spnrs. 

3.  Draughtsmanship  :    A    three  -  compred 
straight -edge,  used  in  conjunction  with  the 


T-squave  for  drawing  parallel,  perpendicular, 
or  diagonal  lines.  It  has  one  ri^tit,  angle,  the 
two  outers  being  each  of  45°,  or  one  of  30*  aud 
the  other  of  (J0°. 

4.  Eccles.    Art:   A    symbol   of  the    Holy 
Trinity  represented  by  an  equilateral  triangle. 

[TKINITY.] 

5.  Geom. :  A  portion  of  a  surface  bounded  by 
three  lines,  and  consequently  having  three 
angles,     'triangles  are  either  plane,  spherical, 
or  curvilinear.     A  plane  triangle  is  a  portion 
of  a  plane  bounded  by  three  straight  lines 
called  sides,  and  their  points  of  intersection 
are  the  vertices  of  tho  triangle.  Plane  triangles 
may  be  class!  lied   either  with  reference  to 
their  sides  or  their  angles.    When  classified 
with  reference  to  their  sides,  there  are  two 
classes:  (l).Scabnc  triangles,  which  have  no 
two  sides  equal ;  (2)  Isosceles  triangles,  which 
have  two  sides  equal.    The  isosceles  triangle 
has  a  particular  ease,  called  the  equilateral 
triangle,  all  of  whose  sides  arc  equal.     Wneu 
classiiied  with  reference  to  their  angles,  there 
are  two  classes :  (1)  right-angled    triangles, 
which  have  one  right  a.igle,  and  (2)  oblique- 
angled    triangles,    all    of   wlmsc    angles    are 
oblique;    subdivided    into   (a)   acute-angled 
triangles,  which  have  all  their  angles  acute  ; 
and  (6)  obtuse-angled  triangles,  which  have 
one  obtuse  angle.    The  sides  and  angles  of  a 
tri  ingle  are  called  its  elements  ;  the  side  on 
which  it  is  supjwised  to  stand  is  called  the 
base,  and  the  vertex  of  the  opposite  angle  is 
willed  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  ;  the  distance 
from  the  vertex  to  the  base  is  the  altitude. 
Any  side  of  a  triangle  may  be  regarded  as  a 
base,  though  in  the  right-angled  triangle  one 
of  the  sides  about  the  right  angle  is  usually 
taken.     The  three  angles  of  a  plane  triangle 
are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  180" ; 
its  area  is  equal  to  half  that  of  a  rectangle  or 
parallelogram    having    the    same    base    and 
altitude  ;  in  a  right-Ogled  plane  triangle  the 
square  of  the  side  opposite  the  right  angle  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other 
two  sides.    Tae  triangle  being  tue  fundamental 
figure  of  plane   geometry,  the   investigation 
of   its    properties  is   held  to   be   of    pr.mary 
importance,  and  the  geometry  of  the  triangle  has 
become  a  system  of  its  own.    In  the  discussion 
of  its  properties  the  geometer  considers  alike 
the  nrea  bounded  by  the  sides  of  the  triangle, 
and  the  outside  regions  of  sjta.ce  marked  off  by 
those  sides  produced  to  infinity. 

6.  MIL  :  A  sort  of  frame  formed  of  three 
halberds  to  wl.ich  a  person  was  lashed  to 
undergo  military  punishment.  [HALBERD,  U.) 

7.  Music :  A  bar  of  steel  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  having  an  opening  at  one  of  the 
lower  angles,  so  that  the  sides  are  of  unequal 
length.     It  is  susjiended  by  one  angle  and 
strurk  with  a  small  rod,  and  is  sometimes  in- 
troduced in  brilliant  musical  passages. 

8.  Pottery:  A  small  piece  of  pottery,  placed 
between  pieces  of  biscuit  ware  in  the  seg;;ar, 
to  prevent  the  adherence  of  the  pieces  when 
fired. 

9.  Surveying :  Since  every  plane  figure  may 
be  regarded  as  composed  of  a  certain  numlier 
of  triangles,  and  as  the  area  of  a  triangle  is 
easily  computed,  the  whole  practice  of  land- 
surveying  is  nothing  more  than  the  measure- 
ment of  a  series  of  plane  triangles. 

1(1)  Arithmetical  tria'igle:  A  name  given 
to  a  table  of  numliers  arranged  iu.  a  triangular 
manner,  and  formerly 
employed  in  aiithmet-    }     j 
ical  computation.     It    i    a     i 
is  equivalent  to  a  mnl-    J  I 

tiplication  table.   The    *    $    i'    10     •    i 
first  vertical  column    i    »    is    w    l»    <    1 
consisted  of  units ;  the     ABITBMKTICAL  TBIAMULB. 
second  of  a  series  of 

natural  numbers ;  the  third  of  triangtilar  num- 
bers ;  the  fourth  of  pyramidal  numbers,  aud 

80  on.      [FlOURATE-NUMBERS-J 

(2)  Curvilinear  triangle :  A  triangle  whose 
sides  are  curved  lines  of  any  kind  whatever: 
as,  a  spheroidal  triangle,  lying  on  the  surface 
of  an  ellipsoid,  &c. 

(3)  Mixtilinear  triangle :  A  triangle  in  which 
some  of  the  lines  are  straight  and  others 
curved. 

(4)  Spherical  triangle :  Spherical  triangles 
take  the  names,  right-angled,  obtuse-angled, 
acute-angled,    sc-ilene,    isosceles,    and    eqtii- 
lateral,  in  the  same  cases  as  plane  triangles. 
A  spherical  triangle  is  hireccanjjnlar,  when  it 
bas  two  right  angles,  and  trirectanuular,  when 
it  has  three  right  angles.    A  tnreci.insrilar 


triangle  is  one-eighth  of  the  surl.ice  of  tue 
sphere,  and  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  measure 
for  polyhedral  angles.  Two  spherical  triaii"'es 
are  polar,  when  the  angles  of  the  one  are  sup- 
plements of  the  sides  of  the  other,  taken  in 
the  same  order.  A  spherical  triangle  is  quad- 
rantal,  when  one  of  its  sides  is  equal  to  90°. 
[SPHERICAL.] 

(5)  Supplemental  triangle :  [SUPPLEMENTAL). 

(6)  Triangle  offerees : 

Mech. :  A  Unu  applied  to  that  proposition 
which  asserts  that  if  three  forees,  represented 
iii  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  sides  of  a 
triangle  taken  in  order,  act  upon  a  point,  they 
will  be  in  equilibrium ;  and,  conversely,  if 
three  forces  acting  upon  a  point,  and  in  equi- 
librium, be  represented  in  direction  by  the 
si.les  of  a  triangle  taken  in  order,  they  will 
also  be  represented  in  magnitude  by  the"  sides 
Of  that  triangle. 

(7)  Triangle  of  Hesselbach: 

Anat. :  A  triangular  interval  at  the  part  of 
the  abdominal  wall  through  which  the  direct 
inguinal  hernia  passes. 

(S)  Triangle  of  Scarpa: 

Anat. :  A  triangular  depression  between  the 
muscles  covering  the  outer  side  of  the  femur 
and  the  adductor  ni'iscles  on  the  inner  side. 
It  affords  a  passage  for  the  femoral  artery. 

tri  au-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  triangl(e), 
•ed.] 

L  Having  three  angles  ;  triangular. 
2.  Formed  into  triangles. 

tri  an'-gu-lar,  a.  [Fr.  trinnvulaire,  from 
Li.t.  trian'jularis,  from  tri.uigulus  =  having 
three  angles.]  [TRIANGLE.] 

1.  Ord.  Utng. :  Having  three  ancles  ;  having 
the  form  ol  a  triangle ;  pertaining  to  a  tri- 
angle. 

"The  city  it  selfe  iu  frine  represeuteth a  triangular 
fi«ure.~—  Uactu^nt:  1'ujiuj/ei,  iii.  US. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  (Ofaleaf):  Having  the  fipure  of  a  triangle 
of  any  kind  :  as  the  le»f  of  BeUhi  alba. 

(2)  (OJ astern,  <tc.);  Three-edged, having  three 
acute  angles  with  concave  laces,  tngonuL 

triangular-compasses,  s.  Compasses 
having  three  legs,  two  opining  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  third  turning  round  an. 
extension  of  the  central  pin  of  the  other  two, 
besides  having  a  motion  on  its  own  central 
joint.  By  this  instrument  three  points  may 
be  taken  oil  at  once,  and  it  is  yerv  useful  in 
constructing  maps  and  charts. 

triangular-crabs,  «.  pi. 

Zocl.  :   A   popular   name   for   the   family 

Maiadie  (q.v.),  from  the  shape  of  the  curapa.u. 

triangular  file,  «.  The  ordinary,  taper- 
ing hand-saw  file  of  triangular  cross  section. 
_',lso  known  as  a  three-square  file. 

triangular-level,  s.  A  light  frame  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  A,  and  having  a  plumb 
line  which  determines  vertiuality.  It  is  used 
in  levelling  for  drains. 

triangular-numbers,*. pi  [FIOURATB- 

NUMBERS.] 

triangular-prism,  s.  A  prism  having 
a  triangular  base. 

triangular -pyramid,  *.   A  pyramid 

whose  base  is  a  triangle,  its  sides  consisliig 
of  three  triangles,  which  meet  in  a  point  at 
the  vertex. 

triangular-scale,  ».  A  scale  nsed  by 
draughtsmen  and  engineers  for  laying  down 
measurements  on  paper.  Each  edge  is  differ- 
ently divided,  giving  a  variety  of  si-ale>  to 
select  fnm.  The  rule  being  laid  flat  on  the 
paper,  the  distances  requir.  Q  to  be  laid  down 
can  at  once  be  pricked  off,  dispensing  with 
the  use  of  dividers.  They  are  comm»nly 
made  of  boxwood,  but  sometimes  of  metal 
— silver,  or  nickel  plated,  or  of  steel. 

*  tri-an-gu-lar'-I-ty^  *.    [Eng.  triangular; 
•Hi/.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  triangular. 

"  We  my,  for  Instance,  not  only  tlmt  certain  figu  e* 
•re  triangular,  but  we  disburse  of  trian'Tiitaritg."— 
Belingbrokt :  Eaay  1 ;  On  Human  K novrledge. 

*  tri-an'-gu-lar-l^,  adv-    (En?-  MancriClar; 

-ly.}  In  a  triangular  manner;  alter  the  form 
or  shape  of  a  triangle. 

"Tli»ir  further  ends  .  .  .  stood  triangularly."— 
Dumpier  :  I'oyifel  (an.  1687). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wcli,  work,  who,  son ;  mote,  cab,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   «a,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


trlangulary    tribe 
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•trl-an'-gu-lar-jf,  *tri-an  gu-lar-ie,  a. 

l&ug.  triangular  ;  •//.]     Triangular. 

"  The  two  triniiyuiarie  bourn  called  sincipital."— 
Urqukart  :  Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  cli.  xli  v. 

tri-an'-gu-late,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  triangul(ia) 
=  three-angled  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  make  triangular  orthree- 
eoruereJ. 

2.  Surv.  :  To  divide  Into  triangles  ;  to  survey 
by  dividing  into  triangles. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  survey  by  the  method  of 
triangulation. 

"  Engineers  were  often  compelled  to  triangulatt 
from  Che  a;.,.osite  Bide  to  murk  out  the  course  of  the 
road."—  .Scriiner'f  Magazine,  Aaf.,  Ib77.  p.  1*6. 

tri-an-gu-la  -tion,  s.    [TRIANGULATE.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  triangulating  ; 
the  reduction  of  an  area  to  triangles. 

2.  Sum.  :  The  operation  of  measuring  the 
elements  necessary  to  determine  the  triangles 
into  which  the  country  to  lie  surveyed  is  sup- 
posed to  be  divided.  The  term  is  punctually 
used  in  geodesic  surveying.  [TKIANULK,  9.]. 

•tri-an'-gu-loid,  o.  [Lat.  triangul(ns)  = 
three-cornered,  and  Gr.  «Z6os  (eidus)  —  I'unn, 
appearance.  J  Somewhat  resembling  a  triangle 
in  shape. 

Tri  an  -gu-lum,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Lat. 
triangului'=  a  triangle.J 

Astron.  :  The  Triangle  ;  one  of  the  forty- 
eight  ancient  constellations.  It  is  of  small 
size,  and  is  situated  south-east  of  Andromeda, 
north  of  Aries,  and  west  of  Perseus.  The 
largest  star,  a  Triauguli,  is  only  of  the  third 
magnitude. 

Trlangulum  australe,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  Southern  Triangle  ;  a  southern 
constellation  of  small  size,  bat  having  the 
three  stars  which  deline  it  so  prominent  that 
they  are  soar  times  called  the  Triangle  stars. 
The  constellation  is  between  Pavo  and  Cen- 
taurus. 

*  Trlangulum  minus,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  Lesser  Triangle  ;  an  obsolete 
coii-tellation  of  small  size  between  Triangidum 
(q.vj.  and  Aries.  It  was  established  by 
Hevelins. 

tri  a  no  sper'-ma,  i.  [Gr.  rptanwp  (triandr) 
—  she  that  lias  three  husbands,  and  <rnipna 
(spermu)  =  seed.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitese,  akin  to 
Bryonia,  but  having  only  three  seeds.  They 
are  climbing  plants,  with  tendrils  and  mo- 
noecious Mowers.  Stamens  three,  ovary  three- 
orlleil.  Fruit  plolmlai,  fleshy.  Natives  of 
thf  West  Indies  ami  Bra/.il.  Triu.  -tpernia 
fcif'tlia,  called  also  Bryonia  jici/olui,  i  an 
active  purgative,  and  raid  to  be  a  pnritler  of 
the  blood.  T.  T<iy«iia  is  irivrn  in  Biazil  in 
email  doaeg  as  au  emetic,  and  iu  large  ones  as 
a  purgative. 

tri  an  the-ma,  $.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Or.  oMo* 
(anihoi)  —  »  flower.  80  named  because  the 
flowers  are  generally  disposed  in  threes.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sesuveae.  Sepals  oblong, 
coloured  <>n  the  inside  ;  stamens  five  to 
twelve;  styles  one  or  two,  filiform  ;  capsule 
oblong,  truncate,  eirciiinscissile.  Weeds  from 
the  tropical  parts  of  both  hemispheres  and 
the  sub-tropics  of  Afi  ica.  'J'ruintlienia  c/yslal- 
KHU,  T.  monogyna  (/'.  obconlata  of  Roxburgh). 
T.  ptntaiiilru,  and  /'.  dtcundrin,  are  natives  of 
India.  The  tender  leaves  and  the  tops  of  the 
•econd  and  third  species  are  eaten  by  the 
natives  :  the  seeds  of  the  first  also  serve  as 
food  during  famine.  /'.  i/rnttimlra  is  used  aa 
an  astring-nt  in  aUlominal  diseases,  and  is 
•aid  to  produce  abortion.  The  roots  of  T. 
dewnilra  and  T.  monngyna,  the  latter  com- 
bined with  ginger,  are  given  as  cathartics. 

tri-ar'-^liee,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng,  arch 
(q.v.).j 

Her.  :  Formed  of  three  arches  ;  having  three 
arches. 


[Or.  rptli  (treis)  =  three,  and 
PXn  (arclie)  =  rule,   government.]     Govern- 
ment by  three 


"Tlirri  lye  bctwecue  and  about  then*  clttles.  certain 
Irian  i.-§.  containm  •  etery  mie  of  then,  u  mm-li  u 
au  whole  oouiitrty  —  P.  Boiland:  I'linH,  bk.  »., 
eh.  ivliL 

•  tri-ar-I-an,  a.    ft*t.  triaril  =  the  veteran 
Roman  soldiers,  who  were  stitioned   in  the 


third  rank  from  the  front,  when  the  troops 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  from  trey  = 
three ;  the  other  two  were  known  as  hastati 
and  principes.]  Occupying  the  third  rank  or 
place. 

"  Let  the  brave  second  and  Triarian  band 
Firm  agHiiist  all  iiupreiuttuu  suuid.'* 

Coictey:  Kettoratiun  of  Charlet  II. 

tri-ar'-tlira,  *.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Or.  apt)poi> 
(arttiron)  =  a  joint.] 

1.  Ztiol. :  A  genus  of  Rotatoria,  family  Hy- 
datiiiita,   with  three  or  more  s]>ecies.     Eyes 
two;   frontal  jaws  two,  each  b.denlate  ;  toot 
simply  stylilbnn;  l>ody  with  Literal  append- 
ages; movement  jerking. 

2.  Pulaont. :   A  genus  of  Conoeephalidse, 
from  tire  Upper  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian. 

tri -as,  s.    [Gr.  =  the  number  three.] 
GtoL  :  The  Triassic  System  (q.v.). 

tri-as-slc,  a.  [Eng.  trios;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to,  found  in,  or  characteristic  of  the  Trias. 
[TRIASSIC-SVSTEM.J 

Triassic  period,  5. 

Geol. :  The  period  during  which  the  rocks  of 
the  Triassic  system  were  being  deposited. 

Ti  lassie-system,  s. 

Geol.:  Ihe  lowest  great  division  of  the 
Hesozoic  rocks.  Tim  name  Trias  came  Irom 
Gernu.iy,  and  was  designed  to  imply  that  in 
the  south-west  and  north-west  portions  of 
that  country,  where  these  rocks  are  more 
fully  I'sveloped  than  they  are  either  in  tug- 
land  or  fiance,  they  are  naturally  divided 
into  three  series  of  beds :  the  Ki-uper  sand- 
stone above,  the  Muschelkalk  (a  marine  lime- 
stone) in  the  middle,  and  the  Hunter  sandstone 
bel»w.  Ihe  Keuper  and  Hunter  are  repre- 
sented in  England,  the  intermediate  Muschel- 
kalk is  wholly  wanting.  The  Tria.-su  -system 
is  well  developed  in  the  lniu-d  fataies  and 
pa  its  of  Canada,  as  in  Nova  Scuiut,  Piii.ce 
Edward  Inland,  and  British  Columbia.  In 
the  Kastern  states  it  extends  from  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley  and  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson 
River  to  Virginia  and  Nonh  Carolina.  Stiata 
believed  to  be  of  the  samu  age  extend  from 
the  eastern  boideis  of  Ihe  Rocky  Mountains 
into  California,  and  similar  stiuta  exist  in 
Alaska.  A  prominent  lithological  feature  of 
these  beds  is  the  abundant  presence  of  brick- 
red  sandstones  and  marls,  while,  like  the 
similar  rocks  of  Europe,  they  contain  few 
los.-ii.-i.  Animal  tracks  and  footprints,  however, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  This  aluwnce  of  lossils  is 
not  the  case  in  the  Trias  of  California,  which 
yields  a  plentiful  marine  fauna.  Rocks  of 
Triassic  age  occur  also  in  Ninth  Africa,  in 
Austialia  and  India,  &c.  The  Triaxeic  period 
was  one  of  abundant  life,  and  many  traces  of 
its  life  history  have  been  recovered.  The  pre- 
d  minant  plants  were  cycads,  horse-tails,  ferns, 
and  conifers.  The  animal  f.  rm-  included 
many  striking  reptiles  and  amphibians.  The 
foot-prints  of  Labyrinthodonts  are  abundant, 
and  lizard-like  reptiles  were  numerous,  while 
crocodiles  first  appt-an-d  dining  this  period. 
The  extinct  group  of  Dimwatns  also  now  first 
appeared — te;restiial  reptiles  which  walked  on 
their  hind  feet.  These  being  three-toed,  their 
impress!  >na  in  the  sandstones  were  long  taken 
to  l«  those  of  gigantic  biids.  There  were 
other  remarkable  reptiles,  and  the  Trias  is 
of  great  interest  as  having  yielded  the  earliest 
remains  of  mammals,  small  marsupial  creatures, 
with  8«me  affinity  to  the  Banded  Ant-eater 
of  Australia.  In  Great  BiiUtin  the  Triassic 
fossils  are  few:  nine  genera  and  twelvt-fjiecies 
of  plants  are  known,  including  Fern-,  B.. me  of 
them  arborescent,  EquiKetxceie,  Comfene,  nnd 
CycadaccH- ;  of  animals  there  are,  according 
to  Etheridge,  thirty-fire  loraminifera,  eight 
artino/oans,  one  echinodrrm,  five  crustaceans, 
of  whi  h  the  m<«t  abundant  is  Entheria  miuula, 
one  brachlopod,  sixty-wvcn  other  molluscs, 
thirty-five  fiahes,  thirty-one  amphibians  and 
reptiles,  and  four  mammalx.  In  the  Alpine 
regii  mH  ol  Europe  t  he  Trias  is  largely  develo)  ed, 
the  Iwds  attaining  a  thickness  of  many 
tliMiisand  feet,  and  forming  ranges  of  moun- 
tains conniRtlng  of  limetitoiieii  overlaid  with 
shale»,  mar  Ix,  dolomites.  &c.  The  chxracter  of 
the  riH-kn  here  Indicates  deposition  in  open 
ocean  waters,  while  those  of  Northern  Europe 
•pern  to  have  accumulated  In  inland  seas. 
In  England  there  are  many  outcrop*  of 
Triastsic  rocks. 

tri  at  ic,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 


triatic-stay, «. 

Naut.  :  A  rope  connected  at  its  ends  to  the 
beads  of  the  fore  and  main  mast,  and  having 
a  thimble  spliced  to  its  bight  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  stay-tackle,  by  which  boats, 
heavy  freight,  and  speck  are  hoisted  aboard. 

tri  -  a  -  torn  -  Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
atomic.]  Continuing  three  atoms  in  the  iuol» 
cule.  [OZONE.] 

triatomic  alcohol,  t. 

Chem. :  An  alcohol  containing  three  atoms 
of  replaceable  hydrogen  in  the  oxatylic  por« 
tion  of  the  radical. 

tri'-bal,a.  [Eng.  trib(e);  -al]  Belonging  or 
pertaining  to  a  tribe ;  characteristic  of  • 
tribe. 

"A  system  of    tribal   food •  prohibitions.— Ts/lor .• 
Prim.  Cutt.  led.  187a),  it  ZJ6. 

tri  -bal-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  tri>,al ;  -ism.}  The 
condition  or  state  of  existing  or  living  in 
separate  tribes  ;  tribal  feeling. 

t  tri  -bal-ist,  s.  [Eng.  tribal;  -ist.]  One  of 
a  tribe. 

tri-bas'-ic,  o.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  basic.] 

Cliem. :  A  term  applied  to  an  acid  in  which 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  replaced 
by  a  metal  or  organic  radical. 

trib  -ble,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Paper-makiivg :  A  large  horizontal  frame  in 
the  loft  or  drying-room  of  a  paper-mill,  having 
wires  stretched  across  it  for  tne  suspension  of 
sheets  of  paper  while  drying. 

tribe,  *.    [Fr.  trttru,  from  Lat.  tribus  =  one  of 
the  three  Ixxlies  into  which  the  Romans  were 
originally  divided,  from  tri-,  stem  of  tret  m 
three  ;  Sp.  tribu  ;  Ital.  tribii.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  the  three  bodies  into  which  the 
Romans  were  divided.    Originally  the  united 
people  was  divided  into  three  tribes,  which 
bore  respectively  the  names  :  (1)  Rainnes  or 
Ramnenscs,  (2)  Titles,  Titienses,  or  Tat  lenses, 
(3)  Luceres  or  Lucerenses.    The  name  of  the 
first,  according  to  the  belief  of  the    later 
Romans,  was  taken  from  Romulus,  that  of 
the  second  from  Tatius,  and  that  of  the  third 
was  connected  with  the  Etruscan  word  Lu- 
cumo  (q.v.).     At  the  head  of  each  tribe  was  a 
captain,  called  Tribuinis,  and  the  members  of 
the  same  tribe  were  termed,  in  reference  to 
each  other,  Tributes.    By  the  reorganization 
effected  by  cJervius  Tullins,  the  whole  Roman 
people  were  divided  into  thirty  tribes,  twenty- 
six  of  these  being  Tr'bus  Riisticte,  and  four 
Tribiu     Urbance.       This    arrangement     waa 
strictly  local ;  each  individual  possessed  of 
landed  property  being  enrolled  in  the  Rustic 
Tnue  corresponding  to  the  region  in  which 
his   property   lay,  and   those   who  were  not 
landowners  being  included  in  one  or  other  of 
the  City  Tribes. 

"  Have  you  collected  tli«n  by  tribal" 

Shakap. :  CoHolanui.  Ill  1 

2.  A  division,  class,  or  distinct  portion  of 
a  people  or  nation,  from  whatever  cause  the 
division  or  distinction  may  have  arisen. 

"  In  triba  and  nations  to  divide  thy  train." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  it.  4SL 

3.  A  family,  race,  or  body  of  people  1  raving 
a  particular  descent ;  a  family  or  series  of 
generations  descending  from  the  same  pro* 
genitor  and  kept  distinct. 

"  Cursed  be  my  triln, 
If  I  forglre  him  ' 

Hlfilutp.  i  tferchant  of  rtnlo,  i.  1 

4.  A  separate  body ;  a  number  considered 
collectively. 

5.  A  nation  of  savages,  forming  a  subdivi- 
sion of  a  race  ;  a  body  of  uncivilized  people 
united  under  one  leader  or  government. 

"  The  aboriginal  (rites  wire  frieudly."— Jtacaulaff 
Silt.  Eng..  ch.  ixl». 

6.  A  number  of  persons  of  any  character  OX 
profession  ;  a  term  used  in  contempt. 

"  Folly  and  rice  are  easy  to  describe. 
Toe  common  subjects  of  our  scribbling  trffn. 
Roiemntnon. 

IL  Nat.  Science:  A  divjsion  of  a  natural 
order ;  a  grade  in  the  classification  of  animals 
and  plants  immediately  below  an  order,  and 
in  most  cases  immediately  above  a  family, 
unless  the  grade  of  snh-trfi>e  require  to  be  in- 
tercalated. In  Zoology  it  has  various  termina- 
tions :  as  l>entir"8tr«,  Tetrnmem,  Ac.  In 
Botany  it  often  ends  in  -ere :  as,  Lntef.  The 
word  has  not  always  been  used  in  the 


boil,  b6^ ;  pout,  J6"frl ;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenoph- n,  exist,   pn  =>  & 
-Clan,  -tiaa  =  anon.    -Uon.  -sion  —  sliun ;  -tion,  -jiou  ~  %txun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  <kc,  =  belt  del, 
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sense  as  now.  Linnaeus  (Systtm  Natural,  \l  3) 
employed  it  for  what  would  now  be  called 
a  sub  kingdom,  enumerating  three  tribes  of 
vegetables,  Monocotylvdoues,  Uicotyledones, 
and  Aootyledones.  borne  other  naturalists 
have  made  a  tribe  a  division  of  a  family. 

•tribe,  v.t.  [TRIBE,  s.)  To  divide  or  distri- 
bute .'uto  tril*s  ;  to  classify  by  tribes. 

"  Our  fowl.  fish,  aud  quadrupeds  me  well  tribtd  by 
Mr.  Willoughb>  aud  Mr.  Ray'  -tficolton  :  Eng..  ma. 
Lib  ,  p.  19. 

tribes  man,  s.  [Eng.  tribe,  and  man.]  A 
memU'r  of  a  tribe  or  clan  ;  a  clansman. 

"  TUe  eorli  »nd  the  ealdormen  could  l>ut  lead,  they 
could  u.it  ivustram  the  will  of  their  fellow  tribet- 
men.'  —  Gardiner  *  Ifullinger:  Introd,  to  Eng.  Hilt., 
ch.it 

trib  let,  trib  6  let,  trib  -oil-let,  s.  [Fr. 
tribolet.} 

1.  Forging:   A  mandrel  used   in   forging 
tubes,  nuts,  and  rings,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  nut  having  been  cut  from  the  bar,  the 
bole  is  punched  aud  enlarged  by  the  triblet, 
which  also  serves  as  a  handle  while  the  nut  is 
being  finished  on  the  anvil.    In  the  case  of  a 
ring,  the  parts  having  !>een  joined,  the  ring  is 
fashioned  and  shaped  on  the  triblet. 

2.  The  mandrel  in  a  machine  for  making 
lead-pipe. 

trt-bom  e  ter,  s.  [Or.  rpi/Sw  (tribe)  =  to 
rub,  and  y>eTpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  An 
apparatus  resembling  a  sled,  used  in  esti- 
mating the  friction  of  rubbing  surfaces. 

txi-bo-nl-oph'-dr-us,  s.  [Gr.  rpiftuv  (tribon) 
=  a  cloak,  and  <j>opo<;  (plwros)  —  bearing.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Limacidae,  with  three 
species,  from  Australia.  Mantle  small,  tri- 
angular ;  back  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
furrow  ;  teeth  with  wavy  edges. 

trib  -du-let,  s.    [TRIBLET.] 

trib  rach,  s.    [Lat.  tribrachus,  from  Or.  rpi- 
Ppa\vs  (tribrachus),  from  rpi-  (<rt-)=  three, 
and  /3pax««  (brackus)  =  short  ;  Fr.  tribraqtie.] 
Pros.  :  A  poetic  foot  of  three  short  syllables, 
•s  me  \  li  |  us. 

tri  brae  -te-ate,  a.      [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
bracteate  (q.v.).] 
Dot.  :  Having  three  bracts. 

trib'-U-al,  a.  [Lat.  tribus  =  a  tribe,  and  Eng 
suflf.  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tribe  ;  tribal. 

"  For  which  he  proposes  and  defines  a  tribuul  cha- 
racter."— Uardeneri  Chronicle,  No.  «W,  p.  374.  (1881.) 

*  trib'-u-lar,  a.  [TRIBE.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  tribe  ;  tribal. 

trib  u-la  tion,    *  trib-u-la-ci-oun,    *. 

[Fr.  tribulation,  from  Lat.  tribulationem, 
accus.  of  tribulatio  =  distress,  affliction,  from 
tribulatus,  pa.  par.  of  tribulo  =  to  press,  to 
oppress,  from  tribulum  =  a  thrashing-sle<lge 
for  separating  grain  from  its  husk.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  a  wooden  platform,  studded  l>e- 
Death  with  sharp  bits  of  flint  or  with  iron 
teeth.] 

1.  That  which  causes  affliction  or  distress  ; 
a  severe  affliction,  trouble,  or  trial. 

"  When  tribulation  or  persecution  ariseth  because 
of  the  word,  by  aud  by  he  is  offended."—  Matt.  xiii.  21. 

2.  A  state  of  severe  affliction  or  distress. 

trl-bu'-le-ae,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  tribul(us);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  a<lj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  section  of  Zygophyllacese,  having 
the  seeds  without  albumen. 


u-liis,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  rpt'/3oAos  (tri- 
ho/oj<)"=a  caltrap  (q.v.),  various  plants  with 
fruit  like  ealtraps  ;  spec.  (1)  Trit'iilusterrestris, 
(2)  Fagonia  cretica,  (3)  Trapa  natans  (q.v.).] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tribnleae  (q.v.). 
Calyx  five-parted  ;  petals  five,  spreailing  ; 
stamens  ten  ;  style  short  or  absent  ;  stigma 
five-rayed.  Fruit  of  five  capsular,  pentagonal 
carpels,  spinons  or  tubercular  on  the  back  ; 
cells  five,  indehisnent  ;  seeds  many.  Tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions.  Tribulrts  terrestris 
(Linn.),  from  which  T.  lanuginosus  (Linn.)  is 
not  distinct,  is  a  trailing  annual,  alxxit  nine 
inches  long,  with  yellow  flowers,  found  in 
many  of  the  warm  countries,  including  India, 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  West  Indies. 
In  the  last-named  locality,  where  it  is  called 
Turkey  Blossom,  it  is  sometimes  cultivated 
In  gardens  for  its  fragrant  flowers.  In  pas- 
tures the  prickly  fruits  wound  the  feet  of  cattle. 


Fowls  feed  and  become  fat  upon  the  plant,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond.  In  India  its  fruits 
are  regarded  as  cooling,  diuretic,  astringent, 
an*  tunic ;  they  are  given  in  painful  mictu- 
rition, calculus,  urinary  allecHons,  and  gonor- 
rhoea. Sometimes  the  fruit  and  root  are 
boiled  to  form  a  meditated  liquid.  Another 
Indian  species,  T.  alatius,  has  similar  quali- 
ties. The  South  American  T.  cistoides  is  an 
aperient.  T.  terrestris  may  very  possibly  be 
the  "  thistle  "  of  Matt  vii.  16,  and  the  "  brier  " 
of  Heb.  vi.  8. 

tn-bu'  nal,  *  tri  bu-nall,  s.    [Lat.]    [Tiu- 

BUNE. ) 

1.  The  seat  of  a  judge  ;  the  bench  on  which 
a  judge  and  his  associates  sit  for  administer- 
ing justice. 

"  This,  goddess,  this  to  his  remembrance  call, 
Embrace  his  kuees,  at  ins  tr,b,,,,,i/  lull." 

ro,,e:  Uoiner;  Iliad  i.  631. 

2.  Hence,  a  court  of  justice. 

"  The  ordinary  tribunals  were  about  to  resume  their 
function*."— Jiacaulaii :  lint.  Eng.,  i  h.  xi. 

3.  In  France,  a  gallery  or  eminence  in  a 
church  or  other  place  iu  which  the  musical 
performers  are  placed. 

H  Tribunal  of  Penance,  Tribunal  oj  Con- 
fession : 

Roman  Church. :  The  internal  court  (forum 
interiiun),  in  which  the  Church,  through  her 
priests  acting  judicially,  remits  or  retains 
sins  ;  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

"  Censures  can  be  imposed,  according  to  the  ordinary 
law,  by  ecclesiastics  possessing  Jurisdiction  in  the  ex- 
ternal courts  (forum  externum,  as  distiuct  from  the 
Internal  court,  or  tribunal  of  confeuion)."—Addit  t 
Arnold :  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  135. 

•  trib'-U-nar-jf,  a.     [Eng.   tribun(e);  -ary.] 
Of  or  "pertaining  to  a  tribune  or  tribunes ; 
tribunitial. 

*  trib  -u-nate,  s.    [Lat  tribunatus,  from  tri- 
bunus  =  a  tribune  (q.v.).]    Tribuneship. 

"  Before  the  succession  of  the  tribunate  and  mani- 
festly iu  the  decemvirate."— Smith:  Commonwealth, 
ch.  iv. 

trib  une,  tri'-bune,  *  tri -bun.  s.  [Lat. 
tribunus  =  a  tribune,  prop.  =  the  chief  of,  or 
elected  by,  a  tribe,  from  tribus  —  a  tribe  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  tribun;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  tribuno.] 

1.  Roman  Antiq. :  Properly,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  tribe.    There  were  several  kinds  of 
officers  iu  the  Roman  state  that  bore  the  title. 

(1)  The  plebeian  tribunes,  who  were  first  cre- 
ated after  the  secession  of  the  commonalty  to 
the  Mons  Sacer  (A.U.C.  200),  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  its  return  to  the  city.     They  were 
especially  the  magistrates  and  protectors  of 
the  commonalty,  and  no  patrician  could  be 
elected  to  the  office.     At  their  first  appoint- 
ment the  power  of  the  tribunes  was  very 
small,  being  confined  to  the  assembling  of  the 

Elebeians  and  the  protection  of  any  individual 
•om  patrician  aggression  ;  but  their  persons 
were  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  this  privilege 
consolidated  their  other  powers,  which,  in  the 
later  ages  of  the  republic,  grew  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  and  were  finally  incorporated 
with  the  functions  of  the  other  chief  magis- 
tracies in  the  person  of  the  emperor.  The 
number  of  the  tribunes  varied  from  two  to 
ten,  anil  each  of  these  might  annul  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  rest  by  putting  in  his  veto. 

(2)  Military  tribunes  were  first  elected  in  the 
year  A.U.C.  310,  in  the  place  of  the  consuls,  in 
consequence  of  the  demands   of   the  com- 
monalty to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the 
supreme  power.     This  measure  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  complete  concession  of  their  demands, 
but,  in  fact,  evaded  them  in  a  great  decree  ; 
for  the  tribunate  was  not  invested  with  the 
full  powers  or  honours  of  the  consulate,  not 
being  a  curule  magistracy,  and,  though  it  was 
open  to  all  the  people,  patricians  were  almost 
invariably  chosen.     The  number  of  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  was  sometimes  six  and  some- 
times three.     For  above  seventy  years  some- 
times consuls  were  elected  and    sometimes 
military  tribunes  ;  at  last  the  old  order  was 
permanently  restored,  but  the  plebeians  were 
admitted  to  a  share  of  it.    (3)  Legionary  tri- 
bunes, or  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  were  the 
chief  officers  of  a  legion,  six  in  number,  who 
commanded  under   the  consul,  each   in   his 
turn,  usually  about  a  month  ;  in  battle  each 
led  a  cohort. 

"  These  are  the  trlbu.net  of  the  people, 
The  tongues  o'  the  common  mouth  :   I  do  despise 
them.  Shiikrtit. :  Coriolania.  ii.  2. 

2.  A  bench  or  elevated  place ;  a  raised  seat 
or  stand.     8(>ecif.: 

*  (1)  The  throne  of  a  bishop. 


(2)  A  sort  of  pulpit  or  rostrum  where  a. 
speaker  stands  to  address  au  audience. 

"She  bail  scarcely  sUi.  '«!  off  the  trib,.n?  when  Mr. 
Dfltarry  cut-red,  >iud  tnere  was  a  commotion  winch 
made  her  wait."— Uearffa  Eliot :  Felix  Unit. 

trib  unc  ship,  tri -bune-shlp,  s.  [Eng. 
tribune;  -s/ii;i.J  The  office  or  post  of  a  tri- 
bune ;  the  period  during  which  oue  holds  the 
office  of  tribune. 

"  But  to  say  a  truth,  this  trihuncxMp  having  taken 
originally  the  first  beginning  from  the  common  people 
is  great  aud  mighty  in  regard  that  it  is  popular.  — 
P.  Holland :  PlutanA,  p.  718. 

*trlb-u-nl'-cian,  "trfb-u-nT-tial 
(ti  as  sh),  *  trib-u-ni'-tious,  a.  [Lat 

tribiiiiicius,  tribunitius,  from  tribunus  —  a  tri- 
bune (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to,  befitting,  or 
characteristic  of  a  tribune  or  tribunes. 

'  O  happy  ages  of  our  ancestors  1 
Beneath  the  kings  and  ti-./mnitinl  powers. 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  restrain. ' 

art/den:  Juvenal,  Hi.  490. 

*  trfb'-U-tar-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tributary;  -ly.} 
In  a  tributary  manner. 

J'trlb'-U-tar-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tributary; 
•ness.]  i'he  quality  or  state  of  being  tributary. 

trlb'-u-tar-y,  » trib-u-tar-ie,  a.  &  s.   [Fr. 

tribtthiire,  from  Lat  tribittariiu  =  paying  tri- 
bute, from  tribulum.  =  tribute  (q.v.)  ;  Sp., 
Port,  &  Ital.  tributario.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Paying  tribute  to  another,  whether  under 
compulsion,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  sub- 
mission or  dependence,  or  voluntarily,  to 
secure  protection  or  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing peace. 

"  Viewed  a  Deliverer  with  disdain  and  hate, 
Who  left  them  still  a  tributary  .-t.ite." 

Cottier:  Expostulation,  21*. 

*  2.  Subject,  subordinate. 

"  These  be,  to  trace  his  tributary  gods, 
By  course  commits  to  several  governments." 

Millun :  Comui,  24. 

*  3.  Paid  in  or  as  tribute. 

"At  this  toiub  my  tributary  tears  I  render." 

Shukeifi. :  Tit  at  A  ndronieta,  i. 

4.  Yielding  supplies  of  anything ;  serving 
to  form  or  make  up  a  greater  object  of  the 
same  kind. 

"  Poor  tributary  rivers." 

ishnkciii. :  Cymbellne,  IT.  S. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  individual  government 
or  state  which  pays  tribute  or  a  stated  sum  to 
another,  whether  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
submission  or  dependence,  or  to  secure  pro- 
tection, or  for  the   purpose   of  purchasing 
peace. 

"But  whether  or  no  they  are  Mbutariel  to  the 
Russians,  we  could  never  Hud  out. '  —Cook :  Third 
Voitage.  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Geog. :   A  stream  which  directly  or  in- 
directly contributes  water   to   another ;   an 
affluent 

trib'-ute,  *  trlb-Ut,  s.  [Fr.  tribut,  from  Lat. 
tribulum  =  tribute,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  tri- 
butus,  pa.  par.  of  tribno  =  to  assign,  to  allot, 
to  pay,  from  tribus  =  a  tribe  (q.v.);  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  tributo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  annual  or  stated  sum  of  money  or 
other  valuable  thing  paid  by  one  prince  or 
nation  to  another,  either  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  submission  and  dependence,  or  to  secure 
protection,  or  to  purchase  peace,  or  by  virtue 
of  some  treaty. 

"  Ftirbcdym/e  tributii  to  l>e  goimn  to  the  rmperour 
»nd  selynge  that  himsilf  is  Crist  a  kyug."—  Wyellffe : 
Luke  xxiii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  under  the  obligation 
to  pay  such  sum  ;  the  obligation  of  contri- 
buting :  as,  To  lay  a  country  under  tribute, 

*  3.  That  which  was  paid  by  a  subject  to 
the  sovereign  of  a  country  ;  a  tax. 

4.  A  personal  contribution  ;  something  given 
or  contributed  ;  anything  done  or  given  out  of 
devotion  or  as  due  or  deserved:  as,  a  tribute 
of  affection  or  of  respect 

IL  Mining: 

1.  Work  performed  in  the  excavation  of  ore 
in  a  mine,  as  distinguished  from  tut-work, 
which  is  u]>on  the  non-metalliferous  rock,  as 
in  sinking  shafts  and  the  driving  of  adits  and 
drifts. 

"Some  twelve  men  are  now  working  old  dump,  con- 
centrating on  tribute."— .Money  Market  Jieriein,  Aug. 
29,  18«5. 

2.  The  proportion  of  ore  which  the  tributer 
or  workman  receives  for  his  labour. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 
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tribute-money,  *.  Money  paid  as  tri- 
bute. 

"  They  that  received  tribute-money."— Matt.  zvii.  2. 

tribute-pitch,  s. 

Mining:  The  limited  portion  of  a  lode 
which  is  set  to  a  company  of  ti  ibuters,  beyond 
which  they  are  iiot  for  the  time  being  per- 
mitted to  work. 

•  trlb  -ute,  v.t.    [TRIBUTE,  s.]    To  pay  as  tri- 
bute. 

"  Trituting  most  precious  moments  to  the  sceptre  of 
*  fan."—  Whitlock :  Mannert  of  the  Englith. 

trlb'-Ut-er,  a.     [Eng.  tribut(e);  -er.] 

Mining  •  One  wlio  excavates  ore  from  a 
mine  ;  one  who  works  on  tribute. 

"The  tritu'm  work  only  at  the  extraction  of  ore. 
They  form  themselves  int.,  parties  who  agree  to  work 
a  pur'.'.ou  of  a  lode  fur  a  tiveu  'ime  in  the  best  manner 
they  can,  receiving  as  tin  ir  remuneration  a  ceruin 
portion  of  the  value  i.f  the  ores  i.ii-eil.  as  may  be 
agreed  upou."—  CoutU'i  Technical  Educator,  lit  54. 


tli-cap'-su-lar,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
capsular  (q.v.).J 

Hot. :  Three-capsuled ;  having  three  capsules 
to  each  dower. 

trl-car-bal  lyl  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
carballyiic.\  [CARBALLYLIC-ACID.] 

tri-car'-pol-lar-y,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
carpMary  (q.v).J 

Dot.  (Of  a  pistil):  Consisting  of  three  car- 
peU. 

tri  car  -pel- lite,  s.    [TRICARPELLITES.] 

Paloxbot.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Tricarpellitea. 

tri  car  pel-li  te?,  «.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Mod.  Lat. 
earpellus  —  ti  carpel,  and  suit',  -ties.] 

I'n  In  i.'mt. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fruits.  Capsule 
three-celled,  three-valved,  three-seeded,  de- 
hUcence  septicidal.  Seeds  erect,  compressed 
from  back  to  face ;  hilum  a  little  above  the 
base  of  the  seed.  Placenta  central,  triangu- 
lar, angles  tumid  near  the  base.  Seven  species 
have  been  described  from  the  London  Clay  of 
Sheppey.  (liowerbuiik :  Fossil*  of  the  London 
Clay,  pp.  70-84.) 

tri 90,  trise,  v.t.  [Sw.  triss»  =  &  sheave,  a 
pulley,  a  truckle  ;  triss  —  a  spritsail-brace  ; 
Dan.  triilse  =  a  pulley  ;  trulse  =  to  haul  by 
means  ot  a  pulley,  to  trice ;  Norweg.  trist, 
trUsel  =  a  pulley,  or  sheave  in  a  block.] 

\.  Ord.  Lung. :  To  pull,  to  haul,  to  drag,  to 
tug.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,443.) 

t.  Naut. :  To  haul  or  tie  up  by  means  of  » 
•mall  rope ;  to  hoist. 


s.  [Sp.  tris  —  noise  made  by  the  break- 
ing of  glass,  a  trice,  an  instant;  venir  en  un 
tris  —  to  come  in  au  instant ;  so  also  Port. 
triz  =  the  sound  of  breaking  glass  ;  en  hun 
fru  =  iua  trice;  cf.  Scotch  in  a  crack.)  A 
very  short  time,  a  moment,  an  instant.  Now 
used  only  in  the  phrase,  in  a  trice;  formerly, 
on  a  trice,  with  a  trice. 

"  Ina  trie*  the  turnpike  men 
Their  gates  wide  upeu  threw." 

Cotoptr :  John  OUptn. 

•tri  9611  nar'-Iofis,  a.  [Lat.  trictnnium 
=  a  period  of  thirty  years  :  triceni  =  thirty, 
ami  <innn$  =  a  year]  Pertaining  or  belonging 
to  the  period  of  thirty  years  ;  tricenrial. 

•tri  9611  nlal,  o.  [Lat.  tricennalu,  from 
tricennium  =  a  period  of  thirty  years.)  De- 
noting thirty,  or  what  pertains  to  that  num- 
ber ;  pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  term  of 
thirty  years;  occurring  once  in  every  thirty 
years. 

w  i  9cn  ten  ar  y,  tn-9e"n  te"n  -ar-y,  «. 
ii  o.     [Lat.  tricenti  =  three  hundred.] 
A,  At  substantive  : 

1.  That  which  ronsists  of  or  comprehends 
three  hundred;   the  space  or  period  of  three 
hundred    years.      [See   extract   under  TER- 

7eNTARY.) 

2.  The  commemoration  of  any  event  which 


occurred  three  hundred  years  before  ;  a  ter- 
ceuteu  iry :  as,  the  tricentenary  of  Shake- 
speare's birth. 

B.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  or  consisting  of 
three  hundivil  ;  relating  to  three  hundred 
years  :  as,  a  tricentenary  celebration. 

tri'-geps,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  =  three-headed :  tri  = 
three,  aud  caput  =  a  head.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Three-headed. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anal. :  A  muscle,  one  extremity  of  which 
is  composed  of  three  distinct  fasciae.  The  tri- 
cep.-i  extensor  cubiti  occupies  the  whole  brachial 
region  ;  the  t.t.-cia-  unite  into  a  common  mass, 
the  tendon  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  pos- 
terior and  upper  part  of  the  olecrauon,  a  bin  su, 
however,  intervening.  Applied  also  to  the 
triceps  cruris  extensor. 

tri-9er-a'-tl-um  (or  ti  as  shi),  *.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tpuceparoc  (trikeratos)  =  three- 
horned  :  pref.  tri-,  anJ  Gr.  xcpat  (keras),  geuit. 
(ctparo!  (kei\ito.-)  =  a  horu.) 

But.:  A  genus  of  Diatomaceae.  Frustules 
free,  valves  triangular,  areolar,  each  angle 
generally  with  a  minute  tooth  or  short  horn. 
Kutzing  desL-ribes  fourteen  species,  of  which 
Mr.  Smith,  author  of  the  British  Diatoiitacece, 
regards  three  as  British,  Triceratium  faws, 
T.  alternans,  marine,  aud  T.  striolatum  (?),  from 
brackish  water. 

trfch-,  pref.    [TRICHO-.] 

trich-a  de'-ni-a,  *.    [Pref.  trick-,  and  Gr. 

aSiji'  (tiiltn)  —  a  giaud.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pangiaceae,  with  a  single 
species,  Trichadetiia  zeylunica,  the  Tettigaha 
or  Tettigass  of  Ceylon.  It  is  dioecious,  with 
alternate  oblong  leaves,  and  panicles  of  pale 
green  flowers.  The  fruits  are  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  contain  one  to  three  seeds, 
from  which  an  oil  is  obtained  useful  for  burn- 
ing, and  applied  externally  in  the  skin  dis- 
eases of  children.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

tri-chal -9ite,  s.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Or.  xoAicos 
(chalkos)  —  brass,  copper,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
A/in. :  A  hydrated  nrsenate  of  copper,  occur- 
ring in  radiated  groups  on  tetrahedrite  at  the 
Turjinxk  mine,  Bere.sovsk,  Urals.  Hardness, 
2'5 ;  lustre,  silky ;  colour,  verdigris-green. 
Compos.  :  arsenic  acid,  3873 ;  phosphoric  acid, 
0'07  ;  piotoxide  of  copper,  44'19  ;  water,  1G'41 
=  100,  yielding  the  formula  3CuOAsOs+5HO. 

trloh'-as,  ».    [Gr.  rpixas  (trichas)  =  a  kind  of 

thrush  or  fieldfare.] 

Ornith. :  Yellow-throat ;  a  genus  of  Parinae, 
with  two  species.  Bill  somewhat  conic,  com- 
pressed, the  base  a  little  widened,  both  man- 
dibles equally  thick  ;  wings  short,  the  first 
and  second  quills  slightly  graduated,  tail 
rounded ;  feet  large,  slender ;  tarsus  long, 
middle  toe  shorter  than  the  tarsus,  lateral 
toes  equal.  Trichas  personalia  is  the  Mary- 
laud  Yellow-throat. 

tri  Chech  -I-d»,  s.pl.  [Mod .  Lat.  trichech(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sull'.  -idae.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Pinnipedia,  with  a  single 
genus,  Triehechus  (q.v.).  In  many  respects 
this  family  is  intermediate  between  the 
Otariidfe  and  the  Phocidw,  but  the  dentition 
is  abnormal.  The  upper  canines  are  deve- 
loped into  immense  tusks,  which  descend  a 
long  distance  below  the  under  jaw  ;  the  other 
teeth,  including  the  lower  canines,  are  much 
alike,  small,  single,  and  with  one  root;  the 
molars  with  flat  crowns.  [TRICHKCHODON.] 

trich'-e-chine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichech(us) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -i;ie.)  Resembling  a  walrus;  of  or 
belonging  to  the  family  Trichechidie.  (See 
extract  under  OTAKINE.) 

tli-chech  -6  dSn,  t.   [Mod.  Lat  trichech(us) ; 

tUff.    -IKlllll.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Pinnipedia,  from  the 
Pliocene  of  Europe,  apparently  nearly  allied 
to  Trichechus  (q.v.). 

trlch  -e"-chus.  *.  [Gr.  rpi'x«  (triches),  pi.  of 
«pif  (thrix)  =  hair,  and  ex«  (.echo)  =  to  have.] 
1.  Zool. :  Wnlrus(q.v.) ;  the  sole  genus  of  the 
family  Trichechidie  (q.v.),  with  one  8|M*cies, 
Tricliechiit  rormamt,  from  the  the  northern 
circumpolar  regions.  8<'ine  zoologists  con- 
sider the  Walrus  of  the  North  Atlantic  to  be 
distinct  specie*  from  that  found  In  tiie  North 
Pacific,  but  they  are  more  usually  classed  as 


varieties.  Head  round,  eyes  rather  small, 
muzzle  short  and  broad,  with  very  long,  stiff, 
bristly  whiskers  on  each  side ;  fur  very  short 
and  addressed ;  external  ears  absent ;  tail 
very  rudimentary ;  toes  sub-equal.  On  land 
the  hind  teet  are  turned  forwards  and  uied  in 
progression,  though  less  completely  tnan  in 
the  U tan  id*. 

2.  Falaxtnt. :  From  the  Cramer  Forest-bed, 
and  the  post-Pliocene  of  North  America. 

trlch-i-,  pref.    [TRICHO-.] 

trioh'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  flpi'f  (thrix), 
genit.  rpixds  (trichos)=  hair.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myxogastres  or  Gastero- 
mycetous  Fungi,  having  a  stalked  or  sessile, 
simple,  membranous  ptridium  bursting  at  the 
summit ;  spiral  threads,  which  carry  with 
them  the  spores.  The  threads  and  spores  are 
often  bright  coloured.  Species  numerous, 
occurring  on  rotten  wood,  &c.  They  are  well 
represented  in  Europe. 

trl-chl'-a-sis,  *.  [Gr.  rptxiWis  (trichiasit). 
(See  def.)J 

Surg.  £  Pathol. :  The  growth  of  one  or  more 
of  the  eyelashes  in  a  wrong  direction,  ulti- 
mately bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  eyeball.  Sometimes  this  is  the 
natural  mode  of  growth,  but  more  frequently 
it  is  produced  by  a  disease  of  the  eyelid,  or  its 
inversion.  The  cure  is  slowly  and  steadily  to 
remove  each  eyelash  with  a  broad-pointed  and 
wtll-grooved  forceps,  and  then  repeatedly  ap- 
ply spirits  of  wine  to  the  place  to  destroy  the 
follicles. 

trl-chid'-I-um,  *.  [Latinised  dimin.  from 
(jr.  flpt'f  (thrix),  geuit.  rptxo?  (trichos)  =  a 
hair.] 

IM. :  A  tender,  simple,  or  sometimes 
branched  hair,  which  bears  the  spores  of  cer- 
tain fuugals,  as  in  the  genus  Geastruin. 

tri-chfl'-i-a,  «.  [Gr.  rpi'xa  (tricha)  =  in  three 
parts,  referring  to  the  ternary  division  of  the 
stigma  and  the  fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trichilieas  (q.v.). 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  unequally  pinnate,  rarely 
trifoliolate  leaves ;  flowers  in  axillary  pani- 
cles ;  calyx  four  or  live  cleft ;  petals  four  or 
five  overlapping ;  stamens  eight  or  ten,  united 
into  a  tube  ;  fruit  Ciipsular,  three-celled  ;  seeds, 
two  in  each  cell.  Known  species  about 
twenty,  the  majority  from  America,  the  re- 
mainder from  Africa.  The  bark  of  Trichilia 
emetica,  called  by  the  Arabs  Roka  and  Elcaija, 
is  a  violent  purgative  and  emetic.  The  Arab 
women  mix  the  fruits  with  the  perfumes  used 
for  washing  their  hair;  the  seeds  are  made 
into  an  ointment  with  sesiinmm  oil,  and  used 
as  a  remedy  for  the  itch.  T.  cathartica  is 
also  a  purgative.  T.  moscliata,  a  Jamaica  plant, 
has  an  odour  of  musk  wood.  T.  L'utiyoa,  uow 
1/Ionchoxylon  Catigoa,  the  Caatigua  of  Brazil, 
stains  leather  a  bright  yellow. 

tri-chil-I-e'-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichili(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  «dj.  suff.  -eas.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Meliaceae,  having  the  em- 
bryo without  albumen. 

trl-chi-na,  ».      [Mod.   Lat.,  from  Gr.  0pif 
(thrix),  genit.  rpixos  (trichos)  =  a  hair.) 
Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Nematoidea,  established  by 
Owen  for  the  reception  of  the  minute  spiral 
flesh-worm,  Trichina  spiralis,  discovered  in 
human  muscle  by  Sir  James  Paget,  in  1S35, 
when  a  student  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, London. 
Mr.  Hilton,  of 
Guy's,  had 
previously 
noticed  gritty 
particles  in 
human  mus- 
cle, anil  recog- 
nized them  as 
the  results  of 
jiarasites,  af- 
terwards 
shown  (by 
Owen)  to  l>e 
young  trielii- 
me.  11)0  trl- 
chiiiie  met  with  In  human  muscle  are  mlnnt* 
immature  worms,  spirally  coiled  In  mnall 
oval  cysts,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
mexsuiing  ^  Inch  in  length  and  i-}*  inch 
in  breadth.  Sometimes  the  worms  are  not 


TRICHINA. 

m,  m.  Band*  of  muscle ;  (.  Wot) 
colled  up  In  capsule  or  cyst. 


toil.  b6y ;  p£ut,  jrffel;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-ciati,  -ttoa  =  shan,    -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sioa  =  shun,    -clous,    tioua.  -clou*  =  shu*.    -ble,  -dlo,  ftc.  -  bel,  del. 
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encysted,  and  measure  r1,  inch  in  length  and  ,}, 
inch  in  brtwdth.  The  mature  uud  reproductive 
trichinae  inhabit  the  intestinal  canul  of  mam- 
mals, including  mail,  and  live  for  four  or  live 
weeks,  attaining  ability  to  reproduce  on  the 
second  day  of  tlieir  introduction.  The  male  is 
•bout  h  and  the  female  J  inch  long.  The 
eggs  are  hatched  within  the  female,  and  as 
•oon  as  the  embryos  are  expehed  they  bore 
their  way  into  the  muscles,  and  there  in  about 
fourteen  days  assume  the  form  known  as  Tri- 
china spiralis,  often  setting  up  trichiniasis 
(q.v.).  Thus  the  only  way  in  which  trichinae 
can  get  into  the  human  system  is  by  being 
swallowed  alive  with  pieces  of  imperfectly- 
cooked  muscle  in  which  they  are  encysted. 
The  pig  is  the  great  source  of  infection  to 
Dan,  as  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  the  presence 
of  encysted  trichinae  Adult  trichinae  do,  or 
may,  infest  the  intestinal  canal  of  all  animals 
in  the  muscles  of  which  the  larval  forms 
bare  been  found.  These  are,  liesides  man, 
the  pig,  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  rat,  mouse,  hedge- 
bog,  mole,  and  badger. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Trichina  [1] ; 
•  fleshwoi  m.  (In  this  sense  there  is  a  plural 
form,  tn-chf-nce.) 

tfli-chi'-nal,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  trichina);  Eng. 

eutr.  -al.]    of  or  belonging  to  the  trichina  or 

to  trichinosis. 

"  Whilst  Vlrchov  was  the  first  to  rear  and  recognize 
sexually  mature  intestinal  triclUDt.  ill  a  dog,  it  yet 
temaiued  (or  Zeuker  to  open  up  a  i.ew  epoch  iu  the 
records  of  trichinal  discuvery,  by  a  cuiuplete  diagnosis 
of  the  terrible  disease  which  t  he.-e  parasites  are  cap* 
al'le  u(  producing  in  the  huiuaii  frame."— IJuain : 
Diet.  Mtd.  (ed.  1883),  p.  1,654. 

trich-I-ni -a  sis,  trlch-l-no'-sls,  s.  [Mod. 
.Lat,  from  tnckina  (q.v.).] 

Path. :  Fleshworm  disease  ;  a  morbid  con- 
dition produced  by  the  iugestion  of  food  con- 
taining Trichina  spiralis  in  large  quantity. 
The  first  recorded  case  occurred  in  the  Dresden 
Hospital  in  I860,  but  the  disease  must  have 
existed  long  before,  though  its  cause  and 
nature  were  unknown.  The  li rat  symptoms  are 
prostration  and  general  indisposition  ;  painand 
stiffness  of  the  limbs  follow,  commonly  with 
constipation,  but  in  some  cases  with  severe 
diarrhoea ;  then  in  favourable  o.ses  the  gastric 
symptoms  a!  ate  and  the  muscular  pains  di- 
minish. In  unfavourable  cases  the  diarrhoea 
becomes  very  severe,  and  pneumonia  often 
supervenes.  Death  may  occur  as  early  as  the 
fifth  and  as  late  as  the  forty-second  day  of  the 
disease.  Epidemics  have  occurred  in  Ger- 
many; one  at  Hettstadt  in  1863  affected  158 
persons,  of  whom  twenty-eight  died.  A  slight 
outbreak  of  ti  ichiuiasis  occurred  at  New  York 
in  1864. 

trl  chi -nised,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichin(a); 
Eng.  suff.  -ised.]  Infested  with  trichinae. 

-The  ingestion  of  badly  tricMniied  meat."— Quoin : 
Diet.  Med.  (ed.  1S&I),  p.  1,057. 

trl-chl -nous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichin(a)  ; 
Eng.  adj.  sntf.  -o«s.]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  trichinae. 

tlich  -ite,  ».  [Gr.  0pif  (thrix),  genit  rpt\bs 
(trichos)  =  a  hair  ;  suff.  -iU  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  A  name  applied  to  certain  micro- 
scopic capillary  forms  of  uncertain  nature, 
frequently  met  with  in  vitreous  or  semi- 
vitreous  rocks.  They  occur  curved  or  bent, 
and  in  aggregated  groups. 

tri-chi'-tes,  *.    [Gr  Opi£  (thrix),  genit  rpt'xo* 
(trichos)  =  hair ;  suff.  -ilts.\ 
Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Pinna,  with  five 

.  species,  from  the  Oolite  of  England  and 
France.  Shell  thick,  inequivalve,  somewhat 
irregular,  margins  wavy.  Full-grown  indi- 
viduals are  supposed  to  have  measured  a  yard 
across  ;  fragments  an  inch  or  more  in  thick- 
ness are  common  in  the  Cotteswold  Hills. 

trich-I-iir-a,  «.    [TRICHITJRTJS.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Bombycidae,  the  male 
With  pectinated,  the  female  with  ciliated  an- 
tennae. The  alxlomen  slightly  tufted,  that 
of  the  male  bifid ;  the  wings  in  both  sexes 
densely  clothed  with  scales.  Trichiura  cra- 
teegi  is  the  Pale  oak-eggar.  It  is  gray  with  a 
black  band ;  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
across  the  expanded  wings.  The  larva  feeds 
on  hawthorn,  sloe,  and  sallow.  Not  common 
in  Britain. 

fcrich-I-iir-ich'-thy's,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  McM- 
vr(us\  and  Gr.  i\0vt  (icWAu»)  =  a  fish.]  [Till- 

CHIURID/e,  2.J 


trfch-I-ur-I-dw.  t.  pi     [Mod.   Lat  tricM- 

ur\us)  ;  Lat  few.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthii.  :  The  single  recent  family  of  Tri- 
chiurifonaes  (q.v.),  with    wind  genera,  from 
tropicul  and  sub-tropical  seas.    Some  of  them 
are  surface-fishes,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
coast,    whilst   others   descend  to   moderate 
depths,  but  all  are  powerful  and  rapacious. 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  family  is  first  represented 
in  the  Chalk  of  Lewes  and  Maestricht.    He- 
mithyrsites   and   Trichiurichthys,    allied   to 
Tliyi-sites  and  Trichiurus,  but  covered  with 
scales,  are  from  the  Miocene  of  Licata,  where 
a  species  of  Lepidopus  also  occurs. 

trich  iiiri-for-mes,  $.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
trichiurus  (q.v  ),  and  Lat  forma  =  form,  ap- 
pearance ] 

IcIUhy.  :  A  division  of  Acanthopterygian 
Fishes,  with  two  families,  Trichiuridae  and 
Palaeorhyncliidae.  Body  elongate,  compressed, 
or  baud-like  ;  mouth-cleft  wide,  with  strong 
teeth  ;  spiiious  and  soft  portions  of  dorsal  and 
anal  of  nearly  equal  extent,  long,  many-rayed, 
sometimes  terminating  in  nnlets  ;  caudal 
forked,  if  present. 

trich  i  ur  -us,  *.  [Pref.  tricM-,  and  Gr. 
ovpa  (uuru)  —  a  tail.] 

Ichthy.  :  Hair-tails  ;  the  type-genus  of  Trichi- 
uridae,  with  six  species,  belonging  to  the 
tropical  marine  fauna,  but  occasionally  carried 
by  currents  to  the  northern  temperate  zone. 
Body  band-like,  tapering  to  a  fine  point  ; 
dorsal  extending  whole  length  of  the  body, 
veutrals  reduced  to  a  pair  of  scales  or  entirely 
absent,  anal  rudimentary  ;  long  fangs  in  jaws, 
teeth  on  palatine  bones. 

trich-6-,  trfch-I-,  trich-,  pref.  [Gr.  OpQ 
(thrix),  genit.  rpixos  (trichos)  =  hair.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  hair  ;  having  processes 
more  or  less  resembling  hair. 

trlch-0-9eph'-a-lus,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Gr.  K€$oA7J  (kephaU)  —  the  head.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Nematoidea,  comprising 
forms  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  body  is  fili- 
form, terminating  in  a  point.  Trichoceplialus 
dispar  affects  man,  and  resides  chiefly  in  the 
caecum,  but  rarely  cavses  serious  mischief. 
It  varies  from  an  incL  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  length  ;  the  male  is  smaller  than 
the  female,  and  has  the  tail  spirally  contorted. 
T.  affinis,  a  closely  allied  species,  infesting 
some  of  the  lower  animals,  has  been  known  to 
produce  serious  irritation  of  the  intestines. 

trich-6-9y'-clus,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
KVKAot  (kuklos)  =  a  circle.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Tetrodontina,  having 
the  spines  elongated  like  bristles. 

trich'-6-cy8t,  t.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Eng. 
cyst  (q.v.).J 

Biol.  (PL):  The  name  given  to  microscopic 
vesicular  bodies  in  the  internal  lamina  of  the 
cortical  layer  iu  certain  of  the  Infusoria. 
They  are  capable  of  emitting  thread-like  fila- 
ments, probably  for  offensive  and  defensive 
purposes,  and  in  many  respects  they  closely 
resemble  the  thread-ceils  of  the  Cceleuterata. 


tri-cho;-da,  «.  [Gr.  rp^S-nt  (trichodes)  = 
like  hair,  hairy,  fine  as  a  hair.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Ophryoglenidae.  An 
ovate  furrow  leading  to  the  mouth,  with  a 
vibratile  flap  on  its  inner  wall.  Common  in 
putrid  infusions 

trich-6  dec'  tes,  «.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr 
i7J<cT»rt  (iliktis)  —'a  biter;  &UCPW  (duknd)  —  to 
bite.] 

Entom.  :  A  genns  of  Mallophaga,  family 
Philopteridse.  Known  species  ten,  parasitic 
upon  the  dog,  the  fox,  the  cat,  the  weasel, 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  deer,  and  the  horse. 
Trichodectes  lotus  is  common  on  puppies. 

trich  6-der  -ma,  *.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr 

&CPHO.  (derma)  —  skin.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  TrichodermacesB 
(q.v.).  Peridium  roundish,  composed  of  inter- 
woven, ramified,  septate  filaments;  spores 
minute,  conglobated,  then  heaped  together. 
T.  viride  grows  on  fallen  trees. 

•trlch-i-der-ma'-^e-se,  s.pl  [Mod.  Lat 
trichoderm(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bat.  :  A  tribe  formerly  placed  in  Gastro- 
mycetes,  now  merged  in  Mucorini(q.v.). 


trl  cho  -des,  «.    [TRICHODA.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  '1  illidie.  Trichodes  apt- 
arius  (=  (Clcrus  upiariuts)  is  a  great  foe  of 
hive  bees.  It  occurs  in  Britain. 

trich-6-d£s'-ma,  *.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
Stffiiot  (desutos)  =  a  bond.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cynoglosseae.  Corolla 
8ul>-rotate,  with  the  throat  naked ;  anthers 
exserted,  with  pointed  awns  made  to  adhere 
together  by  means  of  hairs.  Plants  from 
India,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa.  An  infusion 
of  the  leaves  of  Trichodesma  indicum  is  given 
in  snake-bites,  and  is  considered  a  diuretic, 
a  blood  purifier,  and  a  cooling  medicine.  This 
and  T.  zeylanicum  are  used  externally  as 
emollient  poultices.  The  leaves  of  T.  afri- 
canum,  which  grows  in  the  Pnnjaub  and 
Scinde,  as  well  as  in  Africa,  are  diuretic. 

trich-6-des'-mi-um,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Gr.  Bt<r^toi'(desTinion)  —  a  bond.] 

Bot. :  Sea-dust,  a  genus  of  Oscillatoridae. 
Microscopic  algse,  the  short  threads  of  which 
are  collected  in  little  fascicles  which  flout  and 
form  a  scnm  upon  the  surface  ol  the  sea.  Ehren- 
berg  and  Dupont  found  that  they  produced  the 
red  colour  over  large  tracts  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Darwin  and  Hinds  found  them  in  the  A  tin, tic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  they  have  also  been 
observed  in  the  Chinese  Sea.  Ehrenberg  re- 
cognizes two  species,  Trichodesmiwn  ehren- 
bergii  and  T.  hindsii.  Both,  when  young,  are 
blood-red,  though  the  first  becomes  green 
when  old.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  may 
not  be  specifically  distinct. 

trich-6-di  -na,  ».  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
Gr.  Opif  (thrix),  geuit  rpixos  (trichos)  =  A 
hair.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Urceolariidse,  with  five 
species  from  salt  and  fresh  water ;  all  para- 
sitic. Animalcules  free-swimming,  elastic, 
changeable  in  shape  ;  oral  aperture  terminal, 
posterior  extremity  discoidal,  but  ciliated; 
contractile  vesicle  spherical,  near  termination 
of  pharynx. 

trich-d-di-o-don,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Mod.  Lat  diodon  (q  v.).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Tetrodontina,  having 
the  erectile  spines  on  the  body  reduced  to 
delicate  hairs. 

trl-cho'-di-um,  s.    [TRICHODA.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Agrostis,  having  the 
upper  empty  glume  smaller  than  the  lower 
one,  and  the  palea  minute  or  wanting.  There 
are  two  British  species,  Agrostis  canina  and 
A.  setacea. 

trich'-o-don,  s.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  iiouj 

(odous),  geiiit.  uoov TO«  (odontos)  —  a  toolh.] 

Ichthy  :  A  genus  of  Trachiiiina,  with  one 
species  from  Kamtchatka. 

trich-o-gas'-ter,  s  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
•yacmjp  (gaster)  —  the  belly.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthici,  from  the 
rivers  of  Bengal.  It  diflers  from  Osphro- 
menus  (q.v.)  in  having  the  ventral  tins  re- 
duced to  a  single  filament 

trich-o-gas'-tres,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tncho-,  and 
Gr.  yao-njp  (gaster),  geuit  yao-rpds  (gastros)  = 
the  belly.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Gasteromycetes.  The 
leathery  peridium  breaks  when  mature,  emit- 
ting a  pulverulent  mass  of  spores  and  tila- 
ments,  without  a  central  column.  It  contains 
the  Puff-balls  and  one  or  two  species  of  escu- 
lent fungi. 

trlchnig'-en-oiis,  o.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
yewd<a  (gennao)  —  to  produce.]  Promoting 
the  growth  of  hair. 

trich  -  6  -  gl8s'-  si  -  dee,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
trichotjloss(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Ornith.  :  In.  Reichenow's  classilication,  a 
family  of  Psittaci  (q.v.).  Wallace  also  con- 
siders the  group  to  form  a  family,  and  makes 
it  consist  of  six  genera,  with  fifty  species. 
These  birds  are  exclusively  confined  to  the 
Australian  region. 

trlch-S-glSs-si'-nw,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
trichogloss(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irue.] 

Ornith. :  Brush-tongned  Parrots ;  a  sub- 
family of  Psittacid«(q.v.).  This  group  diflers 
greatly  in  its  extent  in  various  classifica- 
tions. [NKSIOP.ID.-K.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  eamel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  care,  anite,  oar.  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  <iu  =  kw. 
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Their  plumage  is  very  beautifully  coloured, 
and  they  are  mostly  found  in  Auatialia  and 
the  Moluccas,  some  few  species  extending 
through  the  islauus  of  the  Pacific. 

trieh-6  glds  -SUB,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
yAuiffo-o  (yiux*i)  =  the  tongue.] 

Ornith, :  Tlie  type-genus  of  Trichoglossidae 
or  TrichoglossiuB',  with  twenty-nine  species, 
ranging  over  the  whole  of  the  Austro-AIalay 
and  Australian  sul>-regions,  and  to  the  Society 
Islands.  They  have  an  extensile  brush-tipped 
tongue,  adapted  to  extract  the  nectar  and 
pollen  from  (lowers. 

trich  6  gyne,  *.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  yi/Kij 
(guitf)  —  a  woman.] 

Bot. :  A  hair-like  cell,  to  which  the  anthero- 
zooids  in  the  Rose-spored  Al^als  attacli  them- 
selves and  transfer  their  contents. 

trich  6  log -Ic  al,  a.  [Eng.  tricholog(y) ; 
-tea/.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  trichology  (q.v.). 

"  Then  is.  It  apiwan.  a  British  Trichological  As- 
•oci.itiou.  whose  president  delivered  the  address: 
ami  there  U  going  to  Iw,  if  it  can  be  gut  up.  a  hospital 
for  the  treatment  ol  hair  dlUBMfi"  —  Daily  Hem. 
Oct  .-.  1887. 

tri-chdl -6-gIst,  «.  [Eng.  trichology);  -int.] 
Uiie  who  makes  a  scientific  study  of  hair. 

"  Yesterday  eveuiug.  at  the  St  Jaiues't  Restaurant, 
the  Trichal'igiJl  luet  (or  the  second  lime  in  Council. 
It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the «  eeutleuieu  are 
nut  interested  In  discoveriug  a  remedy  for  trichinosis 
iu  pijn.  but  for  balduea*  in  liuuiau  kind."—  £cho, 
Oct.  is,  1887. 

tri-ch6l'-i-fcy;  ».  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
>b>o«  (logos)  —  a  discourse.]  The  study  of 
human  hair,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
t>al<  1  ness. 

"  A  lecture  was  delivered  last  night  In  St.  James's 
Ball  on  the  stiikiuK  subject  of  TruJiology  and  Bald- 
ness.' •  —Daily  Una,  Oct.  28, 1887. 

trich  6-lo  ma,  J.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  A£/ia 
(lOnin)  =  the  hem,  fringe,  or  border  of  a  robe.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-gen  us  of  Agaricus.  Spores  white ; 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  gills  to  the 
Stem  sinuated.  Tiicholoma  gambosut  (—  Aria- 
riciis  gambosvs)  is  the  St.  George's  Agaric, 
and  one  of  the  best  among  the  edible  species. 

trl  cho'-ma,  ».    [TRICHOME.] 

trl  chom   a-nes.  s.     [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
pafot  =  few,  scanty.] 
Botany: 

1.  Bristle-fern ;  a  genus  of  Hymenophyl- 
leae.    Sori  marginal,  axile,  or  terminal;  cap- 
sules upon  an  elongated  receptacle  within  a 
C)lindrical  or  sub-urceolate  one-leaved  invo- 
lucre of  the  same  texture  as  the  frond,  and 
O|>eiiing  above ;  veins  forked.    Known  species, 
seventy-eight,  chiefly  from  warm  countries. 
One,  Trichomanesradicans.  the  Rooting  Bristle- 
fern,  is  British.   The  rootstock  is  creeping ;  the 
frond,  which  is   from  tive  to  twelve  inches 
long,  is  twice  or  thrice  pinnatifid.    Found  in 
Wales  ami   in    Ireland,   near    Killarney  and 
Wickluw,  but  is  rare. 

2.  A  common  name  for  Asplenium  tricho- 
manes. 

trich  6  mSn  I  dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tricho- 
mun(?j);  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suflT.  -idee.] 
But. :  A  family  of  Jungeimanniacese. 

trich  6  ma  ni  tea,  *.     [Mod.  Lat.  trictw- 

man(cs);  sutT.  -ites.\ 

1'nlmAot. :  A  genus  of  Ferns,  apparently 
a'. in  to  Trichoinmii-H.  From  the  Devonian  of 
Britain  and  North  America. 

trl  chom  a  tose,  a.  [TRICHOMA.]  Matted 
or  agjlu'inatal  together  ;  atlected  with  trich- 
oma.  (Said  of  hair.) 

trich'  6m o.  trl  cho'-ma,  s.  [Or.  Tpixiifta 
(trichi'nim)  —  a  growth  of  liair.) 

1.  Botany: 

(n  The  filamentous  thallus  of  Algala  like 
Coufri  va. 

(2)  (PI.):  Hairs  on  roots,  underground 
•tems,  the  bases  of  leaf-stalks,  tic. 

2.  I'uthol. :  Plica  Polonica  (q.v.). 

trich  6  mon  as.  i.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Mod. 
Lat,  mamu  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Trlmastigtds*  (q.v.).  En- 
dopii.isitic  Mtiimalcules,  ficc-swimming,  Koft 
and  plastic,  ovnte  or  subfUKiform,  hearing  at- 
the  anterior  extremity  two  long  sub-equal 
fla.-'-llH,  a  supplementary  fl.igrllum  depending 
from  the  posterior  extremity..  There  are 


three  species  :  Trichomonas  batrachorum,  from 
the  intestinal  canal  of  the  common  f'.-og  and 
toad;  T.  liiuacis,  from  the  intestinal  cunal  of 
Linioz  ayrettis,  the  Gray  blug ;  and  T.  va- 
glwdis,  discovered  by  Dujardiu  in  human 
vaginal  mucus. 

trich-o-myc'-ter-iis,  s.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Gr.  nvicrrip  (mukter)  —  the  nose.] 

1'ktity. :  A  genus  of  Siluridse,  sub-family 
Opisthopterse.  They  are  small  South  American 
fishes,  and  many  of  the  sj  ecies  are  found  at 
altitudes  up  to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

trich-6-ne  -ma,  s.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
vrina  (iiiniu)=  thread,  yarn.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  gen  us  of  Iridaceae.  Leaves  radical, 
slender;  perianth,  single,  petaloid,  deeply  cleft 
into  six  segments,  the  tube  shorter  than  the 
limb.  Stamens  three,  ti laments  hairy  ;  stigmas 
three,  sleuier,  bipartite ;  capsule  ovoid,  three- 
lobed  ;  seeds  globose.    Known  species,  twenty- 
one,  chiefly  from  Southern  Europe.     One,  Tri- 
chonema Columnas,  a  small  bulbous  plant,  with 
a  single-flowered  scape  of  pale  bluish-purple 
and  yellow  flowers,  is  a  native  of  Dawhsh, 
Guernsey,  and  Jersey.     Trickonema  tdult  is 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  Socoti a. 

2.  Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Trichonemidse 
(q.v.).      Animalcules    more   or    less   ovate, 
elastic,  and  changeable  in  form  ;  oral  aper- 
ture  distinct,  at  the  base  of  the  flagcllum. 
There  is  one  species,  Trichonema  hirsuta,  from 
fresh  water. 

trich  6-nc-mI-dse,  «.  pi   [Mod.  Lat  tricho- 
nem(a);  Lat.  t'eiu.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -idle.] 

Zoul.:  A  family  of  Cilio- Flagellate  Infusoria. 
Animalcules  free-swimming,  with  a  single 
terminal  flagellnm,  the  remainder  of  the 
cuticnlar  surface  more  or  less  completely 
clothed  with  cilia.  There  are  two  genera, 
Trichonema  and  Mitophora. 

trich-6-nd'-ti-d»,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat  tricho- 
nvt(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutl.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygian 
Fishes,  division  Blenniiformes.  They  are 
small  carnivorous  fishes,  of  which  only  two 
species  are  known,  eacli  constituting  a  genus  ; 
Trii-kotwtus  setigerus,  t'r«m  the  Indian  Ocean, 
having  some  of  the  anterior  dorsal  rays  pro- 
longed into  filaments,  and  Hemtroccetes  acnn- 
thorhynchiis,  from  New  Zealand,  sometimes 
found  far  out  at  sea  on  the  surface. 

trich-d-no'-tus,  *.     [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
•WTOC  (iwtos)  —  the  liack.J    [TRICHONOTID^B.] 

trich  6  nym-pha,  *.     [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Lat.  nt/mpha  =  a  pupa,  a  chrysalis.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Trichonymphidse 
(q.v.).  Animalcules  exceedingly  flexible  and 
elastic,  often  convolute,  mostly  separable  into 
two  distinct  regions,  consisting  of  a  smaller 
ovate  head-like  portion  and  a  larger  more  or 
less  inflated  body.  There  is  one  species,  Tri- 
chonympha  agilit,  endoparasitic  within  the 
intestines  of  white  ants. 

trich  6  nym  phi  doe.  ».  vL  [Mod.  Lat 
trichonyni.pit(a) ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutl'.  -iila:] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria, 
with  three  genera :  Trichonymplm,  P.vrsonema, 
anil  Dineiiympha.  Animalcules  freely  motile, 
but  rarely  swimming,  their  movements  being 
conllned  to  twisting  and  writhing  motions; 
cuticular  surface  ciliate,  accompanied,  appa- 
rently, in  some  instances,  by  an  undulating 
membrane.  Occurring  ax  endoparasiteu  in  cer- 
tain neuropterous  insects. 

trl-chdph'-or-um,  *.    (Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
<J>opos  (pharos)  —  beai  ing.] 
Bot. :  Tlie  stipe  of  certain  fungalg. 

trich  5ph'-ry-a,  s.     [Pref.  trich-,  and  Gr. 

6</>pu?  (njihrui)  —  the  eyebrow.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Suctorial  Tentnculifera. 
Animalculea  without  a  loricu,  ovate  or 
elongate,  temporarily  affixed  in  a  sessile 
manner  to  vnri»us  objects  without  the 
medium  of  a  pedicle  ;  tentacles  suctorial,  va- 
riously distributed.  There  are  two  sprcies  : 
Trichophrva  epittylidit,  living  on  freshwater 
plants,  and  T.  diyitata,  parasitic  on  fresh- 
water Entomostraca. 

trl  -  ch5p'- ter  -  a.  t.  pL    fPref.  tricho-,  and 
Gr.  nrtpof  (pteron)  —  a  wing.  ] 

Kntmn. :  Caddis-flies  ;  a  proup  or  sub-order 
of  Nptiroptrra,  with  clo«e  ullinif  y  to  the  Lepi- 
doptera,  through  some  of  the  lower  forms  of 


that  order.  They  are  grouped  in  two  divi- 
sions: (1)  Imfcquipalpia,  with  three  families, 
Purygaiieidu;,  Liniuophilida:,  and  beric<  >stoin- 
idn-  ;  (^).E'iuipaipia,  with  four  families,  Lepto- 
ceridte,  H.vdrop»\chid«,  Rhyacophilida-,  and 
Hydrophiliilx.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
molli-like  insects,  having  a  smallish  head, 
with  the  mouth  downwards,  and  usually  three 
ocelli  at  the  vertex;  antennae  bristle-shaped, 
generally  long,  the  first  joint  thicker  than  the 
rest,  and  more  or  less  hemispherical  ;  hind 
wings  wider,  shorter,  and  more  rounded  than 
the  anterior,  neuration  comparatively  simple, 
surface  of  wings  generally  clothed  with  hairs, 
which  sometimes  simulate  scales.  In  the  males 
of  a  few  species  the  hinder  wings  are  rudi- 
mentary, and  in  one  genus,  Enoicyla,  the 
females  are  almost  destitute  of  wings.  Coxae 
lur-if  and  conical,  meeting  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  body  ;  tibias  spurred  at  the  apex,  and 
generally  also  in  the  middle.  The  larirc  have 
•well-developed  thoracic  legs  and  anal  hooks, 
but  no  pro-legs  ;  they  live  in  tubes  composed 
of  various  muteiiuls  by  different  species  ;  the 
pupa  lies  free  in  the  case,  or  sometimes  in  a 
special  cocoon,  and  is  only  active  just  before 
its  metamorphosis. 

trl  chop  -ter-an,  s.     [TRICHO  IT  ERA.]    One 
of  the  Trichoplera  ;  a  caddis-fly. 


trl  chop  ter  ous,    o.    [TRICHOPTERA.] 
or  pertaining  to  the  Tnchoptera  (q.v.). 


Of 


e,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
trlchopteryx,  genit.  tricltopteryg(is)  ;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  sutl'.  -ido2.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Necrophaga,  with  ten 
genera.  Oblong  or  oval  beetles,  pubescent 
or  polished  ;  antennae  with  eleven  joints,  the 
last  three  constituting  a  club  ;  tarsi  three- 
jointed  ;  elytra  sometimes  short  ;  wings  fea- 
ther-shaped, sometimes  rudimentary  or  absent 

tri-ch6p'-t»3r-yx,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
vripv£  (pterux)  —  a  wing.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  family  of  Trichoptery- 
gidae,  with  twenty  -seven  or  more  British 
species.  The  minutest  of  all  known  beetles, 
some  of  them  only  a  fifteenth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  They  nre  found  in  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  the  litter  of  old  haystacks,  under 
manure  heaps,  &c. 

trloh-d-pyr'-ite  (yr  as  ir),  ».   [Pref.  tricho-, 

and  Eng.  ]:yrilc.\ 
Min.  :  The  same  as  MILLERITE  (q.v.). 

tri  -chord,  ».  &  o.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  chord 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Music:  An  instrument  with  three  string* 
or  chords. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Having  or  characterized   by 
three  strings  or  chords. 

trichord-pianoforte,  «.  A  pianoforte 
having  three  strings  to  each  note  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  compass. 

trich  6  san  -thes,  s.  [Pref.  trh-ho-,  and  Gr. 
acdoc.  (antkos)  =  a  blossom,  a  flower.  Named 
from  the  l«autifully-fringed  flowers.] 

Rot.  :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitese.  Trailing  or 
climbing  plants,  with  twice-  or  thrice-cleft 
tendrils;  cordate,  entire,  or  three  to  five- 
lobed  leaves,  nnd  mono?cious  flowers,  the 
males  in  racemes,  the  females  generally  soli- 
tary. The  fruit  is  either  very  long  or 
roundish.  Tricliosantlies  cnlubrina,  the  Ser- 
pent C'ucumlier,  or  the  Viper  Gourd,  from 
Central  America,  has  fruit  six  or  more  feet 
long,  when  half  ripe  streaked  with  green, 
when  fully  ripe  oninge  yellow.  T.  angnina, 
a  native  of  India  or  the  Indian  Archi|>elago, 
resembles  it,  but  the  fruits  are  only  about 
three  feet  long.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  East 
for  the  fruit,  which  is  cooked  mid  eaten  in 
curry;  its  seeds  are  considered  a  cooling 
medicine.  Most  of  the  other  species  have 
short  fruits.  Those  of  T.  cncvmerina,  wild 
in  India,  are  oblong  and  only  two  or  three 
inches  long  by  one  to  one  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter. The  unripe  fruit  is  very  bitter,  but 
fa  eaten  by  the  Hindoos  in  their  curries.  It 
is  uxed  medicinally  as  a  laxative,  its  seeds 
as  antifebrile  and  anthclniintic,  and  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  leaves  as  an  emetic.  The 
fruit  of  T.  flinim  is  eaten  in  India.  It  in 
also  used  medicinally.  The  larpe  tnliers  of  T. 
cordnta  are  consi-'ered  in  India  tonic,  and  th« 
root  :ind  stem  of  T.  palmtita&re  used  in  diseases 
of  cattle,  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  &c. 
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trichosis— triclinate 


tri  cho   SIS,  .*.      [Gr.  rpi'xwo-ic  (trichosis)  =  a 
waking  or  being  hairy.] 


A  name  given   by  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson  to  Tinea  totisuraiis. 

trlch-os  -td  ma,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
vrofia  (s/owia)  —  tiie  mouth.] 

1.  Eiitom.  :  A  genus  of  Trichoptera.    Maxil- 
lary palpi  three-jointed  in  the  male,  the  ter- 
minal joint  stout  and  more  densely  clothed 
with  hair  at  the  apex  than  at  the  base. 

2.  Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Timeliidae,  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  Africa. 

trlch  6-sto  -me-i.  s.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat.  tricho- 
ttomum;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ei.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Mosses.  Peristome  with 
thirty  filiform  teeth,  often  arranged  in  pairs, 
ami  sometimes  twisted.  Found  in  Europe, 
often  in  high  latitudes. 

trlch-os  -to-mum,  s.    [TRICHOSTOMA.] 

Bot.  :  A  typical  genus  of  Trichostomei. 
Teeth  straight.  Known  species  nine.  They 
grow  on  the  ground  and  on  stones. 

trich  6  thai  -a-miis,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Gr.  SaAaMO?  (tltalamos)  =  a  bed-chamber.] 

Bot.  :  A  section  of  the  genus  Potentilla, 
Shrubby  species.  Petals  five,  orbicular,  yel- 
low ;  achenes  many,  hairy,  on  a  very  hispid 
receptacle.  One  European  species,  Potentilla 
frvlicota. 

trl  chot-6-mous,  a.    [TRICHOTOMY.] 

Hot.  :  Having  the  divisions  always  in  threes. 

tri-Chot'-O-my,  s.  [Gr.  Tpi^a  (tricha)  =  three- 
fold, and  TOjuJj  (tome)  =  a  cutting.]  Division 
into  three  parts. 

"Some  disturb  the  order  of  nature  by  dichotomies, 
trichotomies  sevens,  twelves.'—  Wattt. 

trich-ot'-ro-pis,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
rpbirif  (tropis)  —  a  ship's  keel.] 

Zool.  A  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Muricidae,  with 
fourteen  recent  species,  widely  distributed  in 
Arctic  and  boreal  seas.  Shell  thin,  uml.ili- 
cated,  spirally  fuirowed  ;  the  ridges  with 
epidermal  fringes  ;  columella  obliquely  trun- 
cated ;  operculum  lamellar  ;  animal  with  short, 
broad  head,  tentacles  distant,  eyes  in  the 
middle;  proboscis  long,  retractile.  One  fossil 
species,  from  the  Miocene  of  Britain. 

tri  -chro-ism,  s.  [Gr.  rp«s  (treis)  —  three, 
and  \pu>a  (chroa)  —  colour.] 

Cryitallog.  :  The  property  possessed  by  some 
crystals  of  exhibiting  different  colours  in  three 
different  directions  when  viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light. 

trich'-ys,  *.  [Pref.  trich-,  and  Gr.  Sc  (hus)  = 
a  swine.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Hystricinse,  with  one 
species,  Trichys  lipura,  from  Borneo.  It  re- 
sembles Atherura  externally,  but  differs  in 
many  cranial  characters. 

trick,  *  tricke,  *.  &  a.    [Dut.  trek  =  a  trick, 

•  pulling,  a   tug,    from    the  same   root  as 
treachery  (q.v.);   cf.  Dut.  streek  =  a.  trick,  a 
prank  ;  Ger.  streich  =  a  stroke,  a  trick.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  artifice,  a  stratagem,  an  artful  device  ; 
especially  a  fraudulent  contrivance  for  an  evil 
purpose  ;  an  underhand  scheme  to  deceive  or 
Impose  on  others. 

"  Some  triclu.  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil." 
Sh/iket/>.  :  Love'l  Labour  t  Lost,  Iv.  :',. 

2.  A  knack,  an  art  ;  a  dexterous  contrivance 
orartitice. 

"  Knows  the  trick  to  nuke  my  lady  laugh." 

Shaketp.  :  Lote'i  Labour  i  Loft,  V.  i. 

3.  A  sleight  of  hand  ;  the  legerdemain  of  a 
juggler,    (Shaktsp.  :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  v.  2.) 

4.  A  jiarticular  habit,  custom,  characteristic 
practice  or  manner. 

"  Her  infant  babe 

Hail  from  its  mother  caught  the  trick  of  grief, 
And  sighed  among  its  play  things." 

Wordneorih  :  Excursion,  1. 

5.  A  personal  peculiarity  or  characteristic  ; 

•  trait  of  character  ;  a  touch,  a  dash. 

"  He  hath  a  trick  of  Ccenr-de-lion's  face." 

Shaketp.  :  King  John,  1.  1. 

6.  Anything  done  not  deliberately,  but  out 
of  passion  or  caprice;  a  vicious  or  foolish 
action  or  practice. 

"  It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him." 

Shaketp.  :  Manure  for  Meaiure,  ill.  J. 


7.  Anything  mischievously  and    roguishly 
done  to  cross  and  disappoint  another. 

"  I  remember  the  trick  you  served  we."— Shaketp.  : 
Two  u«utlti,,,n.  iv.  4. 

8.  A  prank,  a  frolic,  a  joke.    (Generally  In 
the  plural.) 

"At  South wark,  therefore,  as  his  trickt  he  showed, 

To  please  our  masters,  and  his  frieuds  the  crowd." 

Prior;  Merry  Andrm. 

9.  A  feat  of  skill. 

"This  is  like  Merry  Andrew  on  the  low  rope.  copy- 
Ing  lubberly  the  same  trickt  which  his  master  is  so 
dexterously  performing  on  the  high."—  Drvden: 
Virgil;  .Liieid.  (Dad.) 

*  10.  A  toy,  a  trifle,  a  plaything. 

"  A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick." 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

*  11.  A   knick-knack,  a   trifle ;   any  little 
ornamental  article. 

"But  it  stirs  me  more  than  all  your  court-curls,  or 
your  spangles,  or  your  tricky." — Ben  Jonton :  Poetaster, 
iii.  1. 

*  12.  A  stain,  a  slur. 

"If  her  conduct  has  put  a  trick  upon  her  virtue."— 
ranbruy*  :  Provoked  Wife,  V. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Cards:  The  whole  number  of  cards  played 
in  one  round,  and  consisting  of  as  many  cards 
as  there  are  players. 

"If  you  score  birds  to-morrow  as  fast  as  you've  made 
triclu  to-night,  I'm  thinking  our  bug  will  be  a  pretty 
considerable  HIM '.'—field,  Dec.  26,  1886. 

2.  Naut. :  A  spell,  a  turn  ;  the  time  allotted 
to  a  man  to  stand  at  the  wheel. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Neat,  trim. 

"  A  trick  and  bonny  lass 
As  in  a  summer  day  a  man  might  see." 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  iii. 

(T)  The  whole  box  of  tricks :  The  whole  ar- 
rangement ;  the  complete  thing. 

(2)  To  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that :  To 
know  of  some  better  expedient ;  a  phrase 
used  when  one  declines  to  do  what  is  pro- 
posed or  spoken  of. 

"  Soft ;  I  Jrnow  a  trick  worth  tm  of  that."— Shaketp.  : 
1  Henry  IV..  a  L 

*  trick-madam,  *.    [TRIP-MADAM.] 

*  trick-track,  *  trie-track,  *.   A  game 
at  tables  ;  a  game  of  backgammon,   played 
both  with  men  and  pegs,  and  more  compli- 
cated.   Also  called  Tick-tack. 

trick,  v.t.  &  i.    [TRICK,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cheat,  to  deceive,  to  impose  on,  to 
defraud. 

2.  To  dress  out ;  to  deck  ;  to  adorn  fantas- 
tically ;  to  set  off.    (Often  followed  by  off,  out, 
or  up.) 

"  It  is  much  easier  to  oppose  it  as  it  stands  tricked 
up  ill  that  scholastic  form,  than  as  it  stands  in  Scrip- 
ture."— Waterland:  Work*,  v.  w. 

3.  To  draw  in  outline,  as  with  a  pen ;  to 
delineate  without  colour,  as  heraldic  arms  ; 
to  blazon. 

"They  forget  they  are  in  the  statute,  the  rascals  j 
they  are  blazoned  there  ;  there  they  are  tricked,  they 
and  their  i  edigrees."—  lien  Jonton  :  Paetatter,  i.  i. 

B.  fntrans. :  To  live  by  trickery,  deception, 
or  fraud. 

trick  -er  (1),  «.  [Eng.  trick,  v. ;  -«r.]  One 
who  tricks  ;  a  cheat,  a  trickster. 

*trlck'-er  (2),  *.    [TRIGGER.]    A  trigger. 

"  So  did  the  knight,  and  with  one  claw 
The  tricker  of  his  pistol  draw." 

Butler:  Sudibrat,  I.  ill.  528. 

trick'-er-y,s.  [Eng.  trick; ;-ery.}  The  practice 
of  tricks  or  cheating  devices ;  imposture,  fraud, 
cheating. 

"  As  little  trickery  on  the  part  of  returning  officers. " 
—J/'icaulay  :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

trfck'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tricky;  -ly.}  In  a 
tricky  manner. 

trick -i-ness,  t.  [Eng.  tricky;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tricky  ;  trickery. 


*  trick  -ing,  a.  &  s.    [TRICK,  «.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Full    of   tricks ;    deceitful, 
cheating,  tricky. 

"  We  presently  discovered  that  they  were  as  expert 
thieves,  and  as  tricking  in  their  exchanges,  as  any 
people  we  had  yet  met  with."— Coo* :  Second  Voyage, 
bk.  II.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Trickery,  tricks,  deceit. 

2.  Dress,  ornament. 

"  Go.  get  us  properties, 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies." 

. :  Merry  m*et,  iv.  t 


trick  -ish,  p.  [Eng.  trick ;  -ish.]  Fnll  of  or 
given  to  tricks ;  given  to  deception  or  cheat- 
ing ;  tricky,  knavish. 

"  All  he  say»  is  iu  so  lui.se  and  slippery  and  trickM  a 
wmy  of  reasoning."— A  tlerbury :  To  Pope,  Much  !6, 17JL 

trick  :ish-ly,  adv.  [Bug.  trickish;  -ty.]  In 
a  trickish  or  tricky  manner;  artfully, 
knavishly. 

trick -ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trickish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tricky ;  tricki- 
ness ;  knavishness. 

"  Branded  the  whole  tribe  with  charges  of  duplicity, 
management,  artifice,  and  triiltuhnuss,  ll  prukchlnf 
to  the  imputation  of  arrant  knavery."—  K nox:  »  inter 
JSveningt,  Even.  24. 

tric'-kle,  v.i.  [For  strickle,  a  frequent,  of 
Mid.  Em;,  strike  =  to  flow,  from  A.S.  strican 
=  to  strike  (q.v.).  (Skeat.)] 

1.  To  flow  in  a  small  gentle  stream  ;  to  flow 
or  run  down  in  drops. 

"  Here,  however,  we  found  fresh  wster,  which 
trickled  down  from  the  top  of  the  rocki."— Cook  : 
firtt  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

*  2.  To  flow  gently  and  slowly. 
"  How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tccguel* 
Pope:  Dunciad,  iii.  101, 

tric'-kle,  s.  [TRICKLE,  v.]  A  small,  gentle 
stream ;  a  streamlet. 

*  trie'-  kle  -  ness,    *  trio  -  kel  -  nesse,   *. 

[Eng.  trickle ;  -ness.]    A  state  of  trickling  or 
passing  away  ;  transitoriuess. 

"  To  mind  thy  flight,  and  this  life's  tricketnfM." 
JJaviet :  Wittet  Pilgrimage,  p.  48. 

trick -let,  s.  [Eng.  trick(le);  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  stieam  ;  a  streamlet. 

"  For  all  their  losing  themselves  and  hiding,  and 
intermitting,  their  presence  is  distinctly  felt  on  a 
Yorkshire  moor;  one  sees  the  places  they  have  been 
in  yesterday,  the  wells  where  they  will  flow  after  the 
next  shower,  ai;d  a  tricklet  here  at  the  bottom  of  a 
crag,  or  a  tinkle  there  from  the  top  of  it."— Kutkin, 
in  St.  James  i  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  1686. 

"trick -ment,  s.  [Eng.  trick;  •ment.] 
Decoration,  especially  an  heraldic  decoration. 

"  No  tomb  shall  hold  thee 

But  these  two  arms,  no  trickmentt  but  my  tears 
Over  thy  hearse."      Beaum.  *  FleL  :  Mad  Loner,  L 

trick -Si-ness,  *.  [Eng.  tricksy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tricksy  or  tricky; 
trickiness. 

"  There  was  none  of  the  latent  fun  and  tricktineu." 
—O.  Eliot :  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  vii. 

*  trick  -some,  a.    [Eng.  trick ;  -some.]    Full 
of  tricks ;  tricky. 

"I  have  been  a  tricktome,  shifty  vagrant"— Lvtton  : 
What  mil  he  do  with  it  I  bk.  x.,  ch.  v. 

trick'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  trick;  -ster.]  One  who 
practises  or  is  given  to  tricks  or  trickery ;  a 
knave,  a  cheat. 

"  Another  of  these  tricksters  wrote  and  published 
a  piece  entitled  The  Assembly  Man."—  kubinton; 
Truncation  of  Claude,  ii.  89. 

»  trick'-ster,  v.i.  (TRICKSTER,  s.]  To  play 
tricks  with  or  in  collusion  with. 

"  I  like  not  this  lady's  tampering  and  tricktterinff 
with  this  same  Edmund  Tje&siliiui."— Scott.-  Ktnil 
north,  ch.  xx*  vi. 

trick'-sy,  * trick'-sie,  o.    [Eng.  tricks;  -y.J 

1.  Fnll  of  tricks  and  devices ;  very  artful ; 
tricky. 

"  All  this  service  have  I  done  since  I  went. 
My  trickty  spirit."  Shaketp. :  Tempett,  T. 

2.  Dainty,  neat ;  elegantly  quaint 

"  There  was  a  tricktie  girle,  I  wot" 

Warner:  Albiotit  England,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xxxL 

trick'-y,  a.    [Eng.  trick;  -y.] 

1.  Given    to     tricks ;    practising    tricks ; 
trickish,  knavish,  shifty;  not  to  be  depended 
on.    (Said  of  persons.) 

2.  Shifty  ;  not  to  be  depended  on.    (Said  of 
things.) 

"  The  wind  was  as  tricky  as  ever,  while  at  one  Urn* 
rain  fell  heavily."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  7,  1684. 

3.  Given  to  playing  mischievous  pranks; 
mischievously  playful. 

tri'-clas-ite,  s.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Gr.  uAciric  (klasis) 
=  a  cleavage,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  trt- 
klasit.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  fahlunite,  from 
Fahlun,  Sweden,  because  of  its  three  cleavages; 
but  these  belonged  to  the  dichroite  from 
which  it  was  derived,  and  is  not  therefore  • 
specific  character. 

tri-clln'-ate,   a.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr. 
(Mino)=  to  bend.] 
Crystall. :  The  same  as  TRICLINIC  (q.v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  o»  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Uw, 
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tri-clin'-I-ar-Jr,  o.  [Lat.  tridiniaris,  from 
triclinium  (q.\.). ]  Pertaininir  to  a  triclinium, 
or  to  the  aucieut  mode  of  reclining  at  table. 

tri-clm'-ic,    a.      [Pref.    tri-,  and    Gr.   xAiVu 

(kliito)  =  to  slope,  to  incline.] 

Crystullog.  :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the 
six  systems  of  crystallography,  in  which  the 
three  crystallogi-aphic  axes  are  unequal,  and 
inclined  at  angles  which  are  not  right  angles, 
so  that  the  forms  are  oblique  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  have  no  plane  of  symmetry. 

tri-clin'-I-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TpKcAiViov 
(triklinion),  from  rpi-  (tri-)  =  three,  and 
cAtcu  (ktino)  =  tn  recline.] 

Rom.  Antui-  :  In  early  times,  the  whole 
family  sat  together  in  the  Atrium,  or  public 
room  ;  but  when  mansions  were  built  upon  a 
large  scale,  one  or 
more  spacious  ban- 
queting halls  com- 
monly formed  part 
of  the  plan,  such 
apartments  being 
classed  under  the 
general  title  of  Tri- 
clinia. The  word 
Triclinium,  how- 
ever, in  its  strict 
sunilicatinn,  de- 
notes not  the  apart- 
ment, but  a  set  of 
low  divans  or 
couches  grouped 
round  a  table; 
these  couches,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual 
arrangement,  bring  three  in  number,  and  ar- 
ranged round  three  sides  of  the*  table,  the 
fourth  side  being  left  open  for  the  ingress  and 
egn-ss  of  the  attendants,  to  set  down  and  re- 


PLAN   OF  TRICLINIUM. 

A.  Table ;  B,  c,  D.  Couches.  Of 
these.  8  WHS  reukune.l  the 
first,  or  highest:  c.  the  se- 
cond; mid  u.  the  third.  At 
eHL-h  couth  the  middle  place 


TRICLINIUM  (WITH  GUESTS   AT  TABLE). 

move  the  dishes.  Each  couch  was  calculated 
to  hoi.  I  three  persons,  although  four  might  lw 
squeezed  in.  Men  always  reclined  at  table, 
resting  on  the  left  elliow,  their  bodies  slightly 
elevated  by  cushions,  and  their  limbs  stretched 
out  at  full  length. 

tri-clln-d-he'-drfc,   o.      [Gr.  rpt-  (tri-)  = 
three  ;  xAiVw  (kiino)  =  to  incline,  and  iSpa. 
(hedni)  =  a  base.) 
Cry  dull.  :  The  same  as  TRICLINIC  (q.v.). 

•tri-o6c'-9»,  *.  pi.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  <co*<c<* 

(kol,'kui)  —  a  berry.] 

Dot.  :  The  forty-seventh  order  in  I.inntens's 
Natural  System.  Genera  :  Gambogia,  Eu- 
phorbia, Ciitt'ortia,  Sterculia,  &c. 


tra  coc'  cous,  a. 

Dot.  (Of  a  fruit):  Consisting  of  three  coed. 
(Coccus,  2.] 

tri-coc  cus,  «.    (TBICOCOB.] 

Dot,  :  A  fruit  consisting  of  three  coed,  or 
•lastiraUly  dehiscing  sheila. 

trl'-co"  16r,  tri'-  c6"  lour,  «.  A  a.    [Fr.  tri- 
trilnrt  (for  draptau  tricolore)  —  the  three-colored 
(flan),  fn>m    Lat.  tri-  —  three,  and   colorem, 
ac<  UM.  of  color  —  color.] 
A.  At  tubstantlve  : 

1.  Ord.  Lan.  :  A  flag  or  banner  having  three 
colors;  specif.,  a  flag  having-  three  colors 
arranged  in  equal  stripes  or  masses.  The 
present  European  tricolor  ensigns  are,  for  — 
Behfinm,  Mack,  yellow,  red,  divided  verti- 
cally ;  France,  blue,  white,  red,  divided  ver- 
tically ;  Holland,  red,  white,  bine,  divided 
horizontally;  Italy,  green,  white,  red,  divided 


vertically.  During  the  revolution  of  1789  in 
France,  the  revolutionists  adopted  as  their 
colors  the  three  colons  of  the  city  of  Paris 
for  their  symool.  The  three  coKus  were  first 
devised  by  Alary  Stuart,  wife  of  Francis  II. 
The  white  represented  the  royal  house  of 
France ;  the  blue,  Scotland ;  and  the  red, 
Switzerland,  in  compliment  to  the  Swiss 
guards,  whose  livery  it  was. 

"  If  ever  lirenth  of  British  gale 

Slmll  fau  tbe  tricolour.' 
Scott :  Song  of  lloytit  Edinburgh  Light  Dragoons. 

2.  Bnt: :  Amaranthus  tricolor,  a  species 
from  China,  with  bright  foliage,  but  insigni- 
ficant flowers. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  three  colors;  tri- 
colored. 

tri'-co-lo  red,  o.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
colored  (q.v.).j  Having  three  colors. 

tri  con'-dy-la,  s.  [Gr.  Tpucoi/SvAoc  (trikon- 
diilos)—  with  three  knuckles  or  joints:  pref. 
tri-,  and  Gr.  xofouAof  (koiidulos).]  [CONDVLE.] 
Eiitom. :  A  genus  of  Cicindelidse,  with  very 
prominent  eyes.  From  Southern.  Asia  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago. 

tri-co'-no-don,  s.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  *ojx>« 
(konos)  =  a  cone,  and  sutt'.  -odon.] 

Pulceont.  :  The  name  proposed  for  "a  small 
zoophagous  mammal,  whose  generic  distinc- 
tion is  shown  by  the  shape  of  the  crowns  of 
the  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  con- 
sist of  three  nearly  equal  cones  on  the  same 
longitudinal  row,  the  middle  one  being  very 
little  larger  than  the  front  and  hind  cone." 
(Owen.)  The  animal  was  marsupial,  and  the 
remains  are  from  the  Purbeck  dirt-bed. 

tri-co -no-dont,  a.  [TRICONODON.]  Of,  be- 
longing to,  or  resembling  the  genus  Triconodon 
(q.v.) ;  having  molar  teeth  with  three  cones. 

"The  fourth  premolar  of  Trmcaiithodon  approaches 
the  tricon'id-ini,  or  true  luular  type.' — Quar.  Jour. 
Ocol.  Hoc.,  1881,  p.  378. 

*  tri'-corn,  a.      [Lat.  tricornis,  from  tri-  = 
three,  and  cornu  —  &  horn.] 

Anat. :  Having  three  horns  or  horn-like 
prominences.  (Said  of  the  lateral  venticles  of 
the  brain.) 

*  trf-eor-nlg'-er-ous,  a.     [Lat.  tricorniger, 
from  tri-  =  three  ;  cornu  —  a  lioru,  and  gero  = 
to  carry.]    Having  three  horns. 

tri-cor'-por-al,  tri-cor'-por-ate,a.  [Lat. 
tricorpor,  from  tri-  —  three,  and  corpus,  geu.it. 
corporis  =  a  body.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hav- 
ing three  bodies. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied 
when  the  l>odies  of  three 
beasts  are  represented  is- 
suing from  the  dexter, 
sinister,  and  base  points 
of  the  escutcheon,  and 
meeting,  conjoined  to  one 
head  in  the  centre  point. 

tri-cos'-tate,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Lat.  costatus 
=  having 'ribs  ;  costa  —  a  rib.] 
Sot. :  Having  three  ribs  ;  three-ribbed. 

tri-crStf-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  KpoTos 
(krotos)  =  &  sound  produced  by  striking.] 

Physwl.  (Of  a  pulse):  Forming  in  its  move- 
ments a  (Igure  having  one  primary  and  two 
secondary  crests,  three  in  all.  (Foster.) 

tn-cus'-pld,  a.  [Lat.  triciwpis:  pref.  tri-  = 
three,  and  cuspis,  genit.  cuspidis  =  a  point.] 
Having  three  cusps  or  points. 

tricuspid  murmur,  .--. 
Physiol.  £  I'athol. :  A  mtirmnr  sometimes 
heard  in  triouspid  valvular  disease. 

tricuspid  valve,  «. 

Anat.  :  The  valve  guarding  the  right  atiri- 
culo-ventricular  opening  of  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart.  It  consists  of  three  triangular 
segments  or  flaps. 

tricuspid  valvular  disease, *. 

Pathol. :  A  morbid  state  of  the  tricuspid 
valve  leading  to  regurgitntion  of  the  right 
auriculo-ventricular  ajx-rture.  It  is  rare. 

tri  ens' -pi  -date.  a.    (TRICOBPID.) 
Bnt.  :  Having  three  points. 

tri'-ejf-ele.  ».  [Gr.  TIH-  (tri-)  =  three,  and 
KVKAOf  (kiiklos)  =  a  circle,  a  wheel.]  A  three- 


TRICORPORAL. 


wheeled  machine  for  travelling  on  the  road. 
It  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  velocipede, 
and  was  introduced  in  its  present  form  about 
1878.  The  earliest  patterns  were  rear-steer- 
ing [STEERING,  2\,  but  were  soon  superseded 
by  front-steering  machines,  the  latter  bt-iiig 
steadier,  and  having  Iwtter  hill  -climbing 
qualities.  Tricycles  were  lirst  worked  by 
levers  carrying  jieUals,  which  were  connected 
by  chains  to  a  cranked  axle.  This  form 
of  machine  was  very  powerful,  but  tiring  to 
the  knees,  and  speedily  gave  way  to  the 
rotary  action,  which  consists  of  a  cranked 
axle,  the  pedals  being  fastened  on  it.  This 
axle  has  also  a  toothed  wheel,  sometimes 
placed  in  the  centre  and  then  called  central- 
geared,  sometimes  at  the  end,  tliis  wheel  in 
most  machines  catches  in  each  link  of  a  chain, 
and  the  cuain  runs  over  a  corresponding 
toothed  wheel  lixed  on  the  axle  of  the  driving 
wheel.  The  various  types  are  now  merged 
chiefly  into  one  with  the  steer.ng-wheel  in 
front,  steered  direct  by  its  fork  ;  but  some 
are  made  wiih  two  steering-wheels  nbreast  in 
front,  driven  by  a  single  wheel  behind. 

tii'-cy-cle,  v.i.  [TRICYCLE,  «.]  To  ride  or 
travel  on  a  tricycle. 

tri'-cy-Clist,  s.  [Eng.  tricycl(e)  ;  -ist.]  One 
who  rides  on  a  tricycle. 

"  The  Inst  prottgc  of  the  British  Crown—  the  Khe- 
dive Tew  uk.—  is,  we  may  add,  a  tricuaiu  also."—  fall 
Mult  Oautte. 

txi-dac'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tpioaxxa  (tri- 
tlakua),  fioiii  rpiiiaxcos  (tridaknos)  =  eaten  at 
three  bites,  used  of  large  oysters  ;  pref.  tri-, 
aud  Gr.  odicyw  (dak  no)  =  to  bite.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Giant-clam  ;  the  sole-genus  of  the 
family  Tridacuidw  (q.v.),  with  seven  species, 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  China  Seas,  and  the 
Pacific.        Shell    massive,    extremely    hard, 
calcilied  until  almost  every  trace  of  organic 
structure  is  obliterated;  trigonal,  ornamented 
with  radiating  ribs  and  imbricating  foliations, 
margins  deeply  indented  ;  byssal  sum*  in  encli 
valve,  large,  close  to  the  umbo  in  front;  hinge 
teeth  1-1.     This  genus  attains  a  greater  size 
than  any  other  bivalve.     Triilacna  gigas,  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  shell  ot   which  often 
weighs  Ouo  HIS.,  contains  an  animal  weighing 
about  twenty   pounds,   which,  according   to 
Captain  Cook,  is  very  good  eating.    Darwin 
(Journal,  p.  400)  says  of  this  species  :    "  We 
stayed  a  long  time  in  the  lagoon,  examining 
.  .  .  the  gigantic  clam-shells,  into  which  if  a 
man  were  to  put  his  hand,  he  would  not  as 
long  as  the  animal  lived  be  able  to  withdraw 
it."    The  Paphian  Venus,  springing  from  the 
sea,  is  usually  represented  as  issuing  from  the 
opening  valves  ol  a  Tridacna.     The  natives  of 
tlie  Eastern  Archipelago  often  use  the  valves 
as  biitn  ing-tui  is  ;  in  London  they  may  occa- 
sionally he  seen  in  tish  mongers'  windows,  and 
two,   measuring  about  two   feet,  across,  are 
used  as  holy-water  stoups  in  the  Cnurch  of 
St.  Sulpice  in  Paris. 

2.  Pulivont.  :  A  few-  species  from  tlie  later 
Terliaries  of  Poland. 

tri-dac'-ni  dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tridocn(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit'.  -HK/-.J 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Coiichiferous  Molluscs, 
group  Intcgro-palliaha  (q.v.).  Sliell  regular, 
equivalve,  truncated  iu  front  ;  ligament  ex- 
ternal  ;  sometimes  the  animal  is  attached  by  a 
hyssus,  at  others  it  is  tree.  One  genus  Tri- 
dacua  (q.v.)  with  a  sub-genus  Hippopus  (q.v.). 

tri  dac;  tyl,  trl-dac  -tyic,  tri  dac- 
tyl ous,  a.  [Gr.  rpi-  (tii-)  --  three,  and 
£d«TvAot  (daktiilos)  =  a  linger,  a  tou.J  lla\  ing 
three  toes  or  lingers  ;  threc-hngeied,  or  com- 
posed of  three  movable  parts  attached  to  a 
common  base. 

tri  dac'-tyl-iis,  *.    [TRIDACTVL.] 

Entom,.:  A  genus  of  Gryllidie,  with  no  tarsi 
on  tlie  hind  legs,  but  in  place  of  them  two  u. 
more  pointed  movable  appendages. 

tride,  a.  f  Fr.  =  lively  (said  of  a  horse's  ,,-ait), 
Irom  Lat  trif««  =  practised,  trite  (q.v.).J 

Hunt.  :  Short  and  ready  ;  fleet  :  as,  a  tridc 
pace. 

tri-de'-cyl,  *.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  dteyl.] 
A  compound  containing  thirteen  atoms  jf 
carbon. 


trtdecyl-hydrlde.  s. 

Chem.  :  Ci3H;»  = 


,  Hydride  of  co- 


Chem.  :  Ci3H;»  =    nv,     yre  o    co- 
cinyl.      A  hydrocarbon    of   the   marsh-gas 


1)611,  b6y ;  poiit,  J«%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  eylsfc   ph  =  ft 
-Oian,  -tion  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(Ion,  -slon  =  chun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shite.  -Wo,  -die,  <W.  =  toei,  djBl. 
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trident— triffoly 


series,  occurring  in  American  petroleum.  It 
buils  at  218',  has  the  o.mur  of  tuipeutiue,  ami 
burn*  witii  a  smoky  flame, 

tri  -dent,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trideniem, 
•ecus,  of  trident  =  a  trident,  froir  iri-  =  three, 
and  ilens,  genit.  dentis  =  a  tooth  ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
tridenie.] 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  instrument  of  the  form  of  a  fork, 
having  three  prongs;  so  oif.,  a  three-prouged 
fish-spear. 

••  Canst  tbau  with  fisgigs  pierv*  him  to  the  quick  t 
Or  in  his  skull  thy  bar.wd  trident  stick  T." 

Satidyf.-  Jab. 

2.  A  kind  of  sceptre  or  spear  with  three 
barb-poiiited   prongs,  with   which  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  the  god  of  the  sea,  is  usually  re- 
presented ;  a  sceptre. 

"  Then  he,  whose  trident  shakes  the  earth,  began." 
Pope  :  earner;  Hind  vii.  MO. 

3.  Hence,  power,  sovereignty,  sway. 

"  Nor  due  usurp  the  triJrnl  of  the  deep." 

ntc  :  nryil  ;  .Eneid  i. 

TL  Rom.  Antlq.  :  A  three-pronged  spear 
formerly  used  by  the  retiarius  in  the  gladia- 
torial contests. 

•  B.  As  adj.  :  Tridentate. 

trident-pointed,  a. 

Dot.  :  Tridentate  (q.v.). 

tri-den'-tal,  a.  [Eug.  trident;  -al]  Of  or 
pertaining*  to  a  trident  ;  furnished  with  or 
bearing  a  trident  ;  ati  epithet  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune). 

tri-den  -tate,  tri-den  -tat-ed,  a.  [Pref. 
tri-,  aud  Eng.  dentate,  dentated.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  three  teeth  or  prongs. 

2.  Hot.  :  Having  a  truncate  point  with  three 
Indentations,  as  theleafof  1'otentiUa  tridentata. 

•tTJ'-dent-ed,  a.   [Eng.  trident  ;-td.]  Having 

three  prongs. 

"  Neptuu* 
Held  his  iridented  mace  upou  t.ie  south." 

Quartet  :  Oat.  Jonah.  \  «. 

*  tri-dan-tif  '-er-ous,  a.    [Lat.  tridentifer, 
from  triilens,  uenit.  trulentis  —  s\  trident,  and 
/ero  =  to  bear.)    Bearing  a  trident. 

Tri  -  den'-  tine,  a.  &  $.  [Lat  Tridentum  = 
Trent,  a  city  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige.J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Trent,  or  to 
the  celebrated  Ecumenical  Council  held  there 
A.D.  1545-1563. 

B.  4s  ju&st.  :  One  who  accepts  the  decrees 
Of  the  Council  of  Trent.     [A.] 

Tridentine-creed,  s. 

Church  Hist.  :  The  profession  of  the  Triden- 
tane  faith,  published  by  Poj*  Pius  IV.,  in 
1564.  It  originally  consisted  of  the  Nicene 
creed  (q.v.),  with  a  summary  of  the  Triden- 
tiue  definitions,  to  which  is  now  added  a 
profession  nf  belief  in  the  decrees  of  the 
Vatican  Council  (q.v.). 

tri  dl  a  pa  -son,  s.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
diapason  (q.v.).J 
Music:  A  triple  octave  or  twenty-second. 

tri-di-men'-sion-al,  o.  [Pref.  tri-,  and 
dimensional  (q.v.).]  Having  three  dimensions. 

*  trid  -Ing,  «.    [TRITHINO.] 

tri-do-dec-a-he  -dral,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and 
Eng.  diylecahedral  (q.v.).] 

Crystallog.  :  Presenting  three  ranges  of  faces, 
one  above  another,  each  containing  twelve 
faces. 

*  trid'-u-an,  o.  [Lat.  triduanus,  from  triduum 

=  the  "space  of  three  days  :  tri  =  three,  and 
dies  =  a  day.] 

1.  Lasting  three  days. 

2.  Happening  every  third  day. 

trid  -u-6,  *.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  trid«wm(q.v.).] 
Roman  Chvrch:  Prayers  for  the  space  of 
three  days,  followed  by  Benediction,  as  a 
preparation  for  keeping  a  saint's  day,  or  a 
means  of  obtaining  some  favonr  from  God  by 
means  of  the  intercession  of  one  of  his  saints. 

trid  -n-um,  *.    {Lat]    [TRIDUAN.] 

Bcclesioloyy  : 

1.  The  last  three  days  of  Lent. 

2.  Any  three  days  kept  in  a  special  manner, 


as  during  a  retreat,  or  aa  a  preparation  for  a 
feast 

tlid'-ym-ite,  s.  [Gr.  rpi'Ju/no?  (tridumos)  = 
(a.)  triple.  (,O  three  individuals  born  at  a 
birth;  sutf.  -ite  (.I/ in.).] 

Min. :  A  triclinic  form  of  silica,  presenting 
a  pseudo-hexagonal  aspect  through  the  twin- 
ning of  three  individuals.  It  occurs  in  small 
hexagonal  tables,  sometimes  in  groups,  in 
cavities  of  trachytic  rocks.  First  found  at 
Cerro  8t  Cristoval,  near  Pachuca,  Mexico; 
now  known  as  a  frequent  constituent  of  trach- 
ytes from  many  localities. 

*  trie,  v.t.    [TRY.] 

tried,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [TRY,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Proved  ;  tested  and  found  faith- 
ful, upriglit,  or  trustworthy :  as,  a  tried  friend. 

t  trl-e'-der, ».  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  Z&pa.  (hedra) 
=  a  seat.] 

Bot. :  A  body  having  three  sides.  (Treas. 
of  Bat.) 

*  tri'-.ed-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  tried ;  -ly.]    By  trial, 

proof,  or  experience. 

"  That  thing  out  to  seme  no  newe  matter  vnto  yon, 
whycbe  weiue  long  a  go  be.ure  lu  t..e  triedly  proued 
prophetes,  and  lately  in  Christe."—  Uual :  P*ter  IT. 

*  tri  -en,  *.    [Lat.  tres  —  three.] 

tier. :  A  term  used  by  some  heralds  in  the 
phrase  a  trien  offish  =  three  fish. 

•.tri-en'-nal,   *  tri-en-nel,  o.  &  ».     [Fr. 

triennal,  from  Lat.  triennus,  from  tri  =  three, 
aud  minus  =  a  year.] 

A.  As  atlj. :  Lasting  three  years  ;  occurring 
every  three  jears  ;  triennial. 

B.  As  subst. :  Au  arrangement  for  saying 
mass  for  a  departed  soul  during  a  period  of 
three  years. 

"  Ac  to  trysten  apon  triennels.  triweliche  me  thyiiketh 
Ys  uat  so  syker  for  the  saule,  certys  as  ys  Dowtl." 
Piert  Plowman,  B.  vii.  1V». 

tri-en'-ni-al,  *tri-6n'-ni-all,  a.  [Lat. 
triennium  —  "a  period  of  three  years,  from  tri 
=  three,  and  annus  =  a  year  ;  Eug.  adj.  suff. 
-al.} 

1.  Lasting  or  continuing  for  the  period  of 
three  years.     (Used  in   this  sense   also  in 
Botany.) 

2.  Happening  every  three  years.    Triennial 
elections  and  parliaments  were  established  in 
England  in  1095,   but  were   superseded    by 
septennial  parliaments  in  1717.   [SEPTENNIAL.] 

"  A  bill . . .  was  sent  tip  to  the  Lords  for  a  triennial 
parliament."— Clarendon :  Civil  Man,  i.  809. 

triennial-prescription,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  limit  of  three  years  within 
which  creditors  can  bring  actions  for  certain 
classes  of  debts,  such  as  merchants'  and 
tradesmen's  accounts,  servants'  wajres,  house 
rents  (when  under  verbal  lease),  debts  due  to 
lawyers,  doctors,  &c. 

tri-e'n'-ni-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  triennial;  -ly.] 
Once  in  three  years. 

tri-ens,  ».  [Lat  =  the  third  part  of  an  as,  a 
thirdpart.) 

*  1.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  small  copper  coin, 
equ.-il  to  one-third  of  an  as. 

2.  Law :  A  third  part ;  dower. 

tn-en-ta  -Us,  s.  [Lat.=  containing  a  third 
part ;  triens,  genit.  trientis  =  a  third  part.] 

Bot.:  Chick  weed,  Winter-green,  a  genus  of 
Primuleae,  orPrimnlidse.  Slender,  low,  smooth 
perennials;  rootstock  slender.creeping.  Leaves 
elliptical,  in  a  single  whorl  of  five  or  six; 
flowers,  solitary,  white ;  calyx  five  to  nine 
partite,  the  most  common  division  lieing  into 
seven  segments ;  corolla  rotate,  with  a  short 
tube  and  as  many  divisions  as  the  calyx; 
st  imens  beardless,  five  to  nine,  often  seven ; 
style  simple,  filiform ;  stigmaobtuse ;  fruit  cap- 
sul.ir,  glolxise, .bursting  transversely,  many- 
seeded.  Known  species,  six  or  eijrht ;  from 
Eurojie,  Northern  Africa,  Temperate  Asia,  and 
South  America.  One,  Trientalis  eurojvea,  four 
to  six  inches  high,  is  British,  being  abundant 
in  part  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  rare 
In  the  woods  of  the  north  of  England,  but 
absent  from  Ireland.  T.  americana,  which 
may  Ixj  distinguished  from  the  European 
8]>ecies  by  possessing  nnrrow  lanceolate,  HCII- 
minate  (in  place  of  elliptical)  leaves,  and 
acuminate  petals,  is  found  in  mountainous 
districts  in  Canada,  Virginia,  &c. 


tii'-er,  •  try-er,  *.    [Eng.  try,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tries,  examines,  or  tests  in  any 
way  :  as— 

(1)  One  who  makes  experiments;  one  who 
examines  anything  by  a  U-st. 

"The  ingenious  trier,  of  the  German  experiment 
found  that  their  |<lHS3  TMwl  was  lighter  when  the  air 
had  been  drnwu  out  thtui  before,  by  an  ounce  and  very 
near  a  third."—  lioyle. 

(2)  One  who  tries  judicially  ;  a  judge  who 
tries  a  person  or  cause. 

(3)  Specif.,  in  law: 

(«)  A  person  appointed  to  decide  whether  a 
challenge  to  a  juror  is  just  ;  a  trior  (q.v.). 

*(b)  An  ecclesiastical  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  under  the  Common- 
wealth to  examine  the  diameter  arid  qualifi- 
cations of  ministers. 

"  He  established,  by  his  own  authority,  a  board  of 
commissioners,  called  trtert."—  J/ucauJay  :  UiU.  Enff^ 

CD.  II. 

2.  That  which  tries  or  tests  ;  a  test. 

You  were  used 

T«  say.  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits  ; 
That  cuuiiuou  chances  cuuimuu  men  could  bear.* 
:  Coriolaruu,  ir.  L 


tri'-er-arch,  *.  [Gr. 
(frlirtarcUt,  trierarchos),  from  TpujpTj?  (ti  ieris) 
=  a  trii-eme  (q.v.),  and  aox<»  («'  cho)  —  lo  rule  ; 
Fr.  trierarque;  Lat.  trurarchus.] 

Greek  Antiq.:  The  captain  or  commander 
of  a  ti  h  rme  ;  also  a  commissioner  who  was 
obliged  to  fit  out  and  maintain  at  his  o.vn 
expense  ships  built  by  the  State. 

"  The  Irierarch  struck  her  on  tl.e  heiut  with  a  stick." 
—Farrar:  £arly  baytofChrMiiinUi/,  ch.  iii. 

*  trf-er-arch-y,  «.    [Gr.  Tpiijpopxt'a  (trifa 
arcliiu).] 

1.  The  office,  post,  or  duty  of  a  trierarch. 

2.  Trierarchs  collectively. 

3.  Tlie  system  in  ancient  Athens  of  forming 
a  national  fleet  by  compelling  certain  rich 
citizens  to  fit  out  and  maintain  at  their  own 
expense  ships  built  by  the  State. 

*  tri-e-teV-Ic-al,  o.     [I^at.  trielericus,  from 
Gr.    TptenjpiKos"  (trieteriki'S),    from    Tpteirjpij 
(trieteris)  =  a  triennial  festival  :  rpi-  (tri-)  = 
three,  and  eros  (eios)  =  a   year.)    Triennial; 
happening  or  kept  once  in  tlire.e  years. 

"  The  trie  erica'  sports.  I  menu  the  orgia.  that  is.  th» 
mysteries  ol  Bacchus."—  tirei/urt  :  Hates  on  txrifturt, 
p.  107. 

*  trl-e-ter'-Ics,  *  tri-e-ter-ickes,  *.  pL 

[TRIETERICAL.]   Festivals  or  games  ct.ebrated 
every  three  years. 

"  The  TheKui  wives  at  Delpbos  solemnize 
Their  trieterickei."  Hay:  Lucnii  ;  Phartalia.  T. 

tri-e-thyl-glyY-er-In,  *.   [P'ef.  trt-;  Eng. 

ethyl,  and  glycerin.] 
Chem.  :  C9H2oO3  =  °3-  Triethylin. 


A  liquid  possessing  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour, 
obtained  by  heating  to  10CP  a  mixture  of 
acrolein,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid.  It  is 
miscible  with  water,  has  a  sp.  gr.  'S955  at  15*, 
and  boils  at  186°. 

tri-e'-thyl-In,  *.  [Pref.  tri-  ;  Eng.  ethyl,  and 
sun".  -ire.j  [TRIETHVLGLVCERIN.] 

tri-fa'-ci-al  (ci  as  shi),  o.  [Pref.  tri-,  and 
Eng.  facial  (<i.v.).] 

Anal.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  face  and  in 
three  divisions. 

trifacial  nerves,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  arise 
at  the  junction  of  the  medullary  processes  of 
the  cerebellum  to  enter  the  dura  mater  near 
the  point  of  the  petrous  processes  of  the  tem- 
poral 1'Ones.  There  they  leave  thes^kull  in  three 
great  branches  (whence  their  name)  —  the  first, 
highest,  or  ophthalmic  trunk  to  enter  the 
orbit,  the  second  or  upper  maxillary  nerve  to 
the  face  l«low  the  orbit  ;  and  the  third,  or 
lower  maxillary  nerve,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  external  ear,  the  tongue,  the  lower  teelh, 
and  the  muscles  of  mastication.  Called  also 
Trigemini  or  Trigeminal  nerves. 

tri'-l&l-ldw,  v.t.  [THRIFALLOW.]  To  plough, 
as  land,  a  third  time  before  sowing. 

"The  hecinnhiKof  August  is  the  time  of  trifunmcing. 
or  last  ploughing  before  they  sow  their  wheat.  — 
Mortimer. 

*  trl-f&T'-I-OUS,  a.  [Lat  trifarius  =  three- 
fold :  tri  =  three,  and  sufl'.  -farius.}  Arranged 
in  three  rows  ;  threefold. 

',  «.      [TRIFOLY.] 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&n,.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cab,  cure,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  KW, 


trifld— trigastrlo 
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tTX'-fld,  a.     [Lat.  trifttius,  from  tri-  =  three, 
andytndo,  pa.  t.  fitli  =  to  cleave,  to  divide.] 
Bot. :  Split  half-way  dowu  iuto  three  pints. 

*  tri-fls'-tu-lar-y,  a.  [Lat.  tri-  =  three, 
mnd  fistula  =  a'pipe.]  Having  three  pipes. 

"  jiauy  of  that  species  wuoae  triji.tulary  bill  or 
er.  ny  we  h»v»  beheld.  —Brown* :  Vulgar  Lrrouri. 

trv-flc,  *tre-fle,  *tre-fclle  *tro  fle, 
*  tru-fle,  *  truy-fle,  *  try-fle,  *try-fuie, 

f.  [O.  Fr.  troffle,  truffle  =  mockery,  raillny, 
diniin.  from  trufe  =  a  jest,  raillery.  Trifle 
and  trufflf,  are  doublets.] 

L  A  thing  of  no  moment  or  valne  ;  a  matter 
or  thing  of  little  or  no  importance;  a  paltry 
toy,  bauble,  or  the  like ;  a  silly  or  unimportant 
action,  rental k,  or  the  like. 

"  Trifl'-t  inngniflfd  into  iin|>ortauce  by  a  squeamish 
conscience.  '—Macnutiif .  Hut.  Enj.,  cli.  xni. 

2.  A  dish    or    fiincy   confection    made  of 
sponge  rake  or  crisp  pastry  soaked  in  sherry, 
over  which  a  layer  of  custard  mid  cream  is 
placed,  the  whole  being  covered  by  a  delicate 
white  froth,  prepared  by  whisking  up  white 
of  ej.%  cream,  and  sugar. 

tri'-fle  (1),  *tri-fel-yn,  "  tru-flen,  'try- 
fell,  t>.  i.  &  t.  (TRIFLE,  «.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  act  or  talk  without  serious- 
ness, gravity,  weight,  or  dignity  ;  to  act  or 
talk  with  levity ;  to  indulge  in  light  amuse- 
ment or  levity.    (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  1.) 

B.  Transitive: 

•  1.  To  befool ;  to  play  or  trifle  with. 

"  Bow  dotbe  cure  bynhon  tryjte  aud  mock*  na."— 
Eernert:  f'roitmrt ;  Crwgrlx,  1.  Sou. 

*  2.  To  make  a  trifle  of;  to  make  trivial  or 
of  no  importance.    (Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  4.) 

3.  To  waste  in  trifling;  to  waste  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  to  spend  in  trifles ;  to  fritter.    (Followed 
by  an\i.y.) 

"  Such  men .  .  .  having  trifled  away  youth,  are 
reduced  to  tbe  necessity  of  irifiimj  away  age,  — 
Oolinybr'ite  .  Retirement  t  Hindi/. 

^  To  trifle  with :  To  treat  as  a  trifle,  or  as 
of  no  importance,  consideration,  or  moment ; 
to  treat  without  respect  or  consideration  ;  to 
play  the  fool  with  ;  to  mock. 

tri'-fle  (2),  v.t.  [A.S.  trifelian,  from  Lat 
tribute.]  To  pound,  to  bruise.  (Prov.) 

tri.fler,  ».  |Eng.  trifl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
trifles  ;  one  who  nets  with  levity. 

"  Improve  the  remnant  of  Inn  w.iated  s|«n, 
And,  bavin*  lived  a  trijler.  ilie  a  i..an.' 

i'otrfter :  Krtir»mmt.  14. 

tri  -fling,   *  try-fling,  pr.  par.,  «u,  &  *. 

[TKIFLE,  V.] 

A.  At  pr.  prir. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  At  adjective : 

1.  Acting  or  talking  with  levity  or  without 
seriousm-ss  ;  frivolous. 

"  And  >tlll  thy  tnitint  beitrt  Is  glad 
To  jom  the  vuiii.  ami  court  tbe  proud." 

Byron  :  To  a.  Youthful  friend. 

2.  Being  of  little  or  no  value,  importance, 
or  moment ;  trivial,  insiguilicunt,  petty,  un- 
important, worthless,  frivolous. 

-  Blind  WHI  he  hum.  and  I.I-  miwi'lded  eye* 
Grown  .inn  lu  triiUny  uliitly.  hliuii  i.e  diet." 

C-neptr:  Churl  ».  SM. 

C.  As  sniist. :  The  act  of  one  who  trifles;  an 
acting  or  talking  without  seriousness. 

"  U-mg  therein  nothing  but  irijtinffi  awl  delate*.  '— 
B'Jii'llied:  Chron.  lrr.iainl  (an.  157'J). 

^  Trifling  nnd  trivial  differ  only  in  degree, 
the  l.itti-r  di'imting  a  still  lower  degree  of 
ralue  than  the  former.  What  is  trifling  or 
triri'il  does  not  require  nny  consideration, 
and  may  lie  easily  passed  over  as  forgotten. 
Trifling  objections  c.in  never  weigh  against 
•olid  reason  ;  trivial  remarks  only  cxpottc  the 
thai  Ion  ness  of  the  remarUcr.  What  in  frivol- 
out  is  disgraceful  for  nny  one  to  consider. 
Dress  is  a  /Ktvf»U  ovcu|ialiiiii  when  it  forms 
the  chief  busincHs  of  a  rational  Tvlng.  A 
Jfrivolcnu  objection  has  no  grounds  whatever. 

tri  fllng-ly,  atlv.  [Eng.  trifling ;  -ly.]  In  a 
trilling  manner;  with  levity;  without  serious- 
ness; with  regard  to  trifles. 

"  By  the  labonn  of  coniuientatnn,  when  philosophy 
became  abxtrnw.  or  trijtingly  uiinut*,'-e<.'c/»mii».- 
PolUt  learning,  cli.  it 

tri   fling  n^M,  s.     (Eng.  trifling ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality   or  sf.-ile  of  being  trifling; 
levity  of  manners ;  frivolity. 

2.  8m.il  liirss  of  value ;  insignificance,  empti- 
ness, vanity. 

"Tbe  tiijtitiynit  and  petnlancy  of  tlil<  noniple  I 
hxvr  reiir-TTiitrd  U|MN  It*  own  |ir..|*r  |'rnicl|.lea."— 
BI>.  farkrr:  IMvirtnl  Tr<int)irot*t.  p.  si. 


'  tri-flbV-al,  » tri-flbV-ous,  a.  [Lat.  M- 
=  three,  and  flus,  geuit.  /loris=a  flower.] 
Having  or  bearing  three  flowers;  three- 
flowered. 

*  tri  fluc-tu-a  -tion,  s.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 

fluctuation  "(q.v.).  ]  A  concurrence  of  thr.  e 
waves.  (Browne ;  Vulg.  Err.,  bk.  vii.  ch.  xvii.) 

tri-fo -11-ate,  tri-fo -li-a-tSd.  o.     [Lat. 

(ri-  —  three,  and  fuliatus  =  leaved,  from  folium 
=  a  leaf.)  Having  or  bearing  three  leaves; 
three-leaved,  (llarte :  Eulugius.) 

tri-fo-li-e'-se,  s.  pZ.  [Mod.  Lat  trifoli(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea'.] 

Hot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Loteae.  Stamens  dia- 
delplious  ;  legume  one-celled  ;  leaves  typically 
with  three,  more  rarely  with  live  leaflets ; 
stems  herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby. 

tri-fo'-ll-o"-late,  o.     [Lat.  tri- =  three,  aud 
*  Jiiliolum,  dim  in  of  folium  —  a  leaf.] 
Bat. :  Having  three  leaflets. 

tri-fo  -Hum,  *.  [Lat.  =  trefoil :  pref.  tri-, 
&ud  folium  =  a  leaf,  from  its  three  leaflets.] 

1.  Dot. :  Trefoil,  Clover;  the  typical  genus  of 
Trifolieie  (q.v.).     Low  herbs,  with  the  leaves, 
as  a  rule,  digitately  trifoliate  ;  flowers  capi- 
tate, spiked,  larely  solitary,  with  ted,  purple, 
white,  or  yellow  flowers  :  calyx  five-toothed, 
the  teeth   unequal ;    wings  united    by  their 
claws  to  the  obtuse  keel,  persistent ;  legume 
about  as  long  as  the  lalyx,  one  to  four-seeded, 
indehiscent.    Species  about  150,  chiefly  from 
the  northern  hemisphere.    Tue  clovers  particu- 
laily  abound  iu  Europe,  but  many  species  ar« 
natives  of  the  United  States.    Tiie  true  clovers 
have  herbaceous,  uot  twining  stems,  rouudit>h 
heads  or  ubl.mg  spikes  of  buiall  flowers,  the 
corolla  remaining  iu  a  withered  state  till  the 
ripening  of  tUe  seed.    Of  all  the  species  the  most 
im;>ortant  t.i  the  farmer  is  the  Common  Red 
Clover  (  T.  pratense).    Tiiis  is  a  native  of  Kurope, 
but  is  every whe:e  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  growing  freely  in  mead  iws  aud  pastures, 
and  widely  cuUvatc-'d.     The  White  or  Dutch 
Cljver   (T.  repent)   ii  found   iu  all   jwrts  of 
No.  tli  America,  anJ  Ua  common  native  of  most 
paitd  of  Europe,  nearly  always  Springing  up 
when  a  barren  heath  is  tinned  up  with  the 
ipude  or  pl.iugh.     Tiio  fl.iwers  of  this  species 
are  the  particular  delight  of  bees,  though  all 
clover   flowers   are   favored    by    them.     The 
(.'rims. >n    or    Italian    Clover    (T.   iiicaraatutn) 
bears  spikes  of  rich  crimson  flowei-8,  and  is 
inu  h  cultivated  in  France  and  Italy  as  a  f  Tv.e 
plant,  lieing  al  -o  growu  as  a  decorative  garden 
annual.     Yellow  Clover,  or  Hop  Trefoil  (T. 
aijriiriuni),  is   very    common   iu  parts  of  the 
United  States  aud  Europe. 

2.  Agrie. :   A  local  agricultural  name  for 
Trifoliumincarnutum.  (Britten  £  Holland.)  T. 
prutense  is  largely  sown  for  fodder  crops;  the 
cultivated  is  Tarter  than  the  wild  plant,  and 
succeeds  better  on  heavy  than  on  light  soil. 
T.  medium,  called  the  Zigzag  Clover,  from  the 
bends  at  each  joint  of  its  stalk,  has  also  red 
flowers,  but  has  generally  more  pointed  leaves, 
while  the  white  spot  seen  on  T.  pratense  is,  as 
a  rule,  absent;  its  seeds  are  not  always  ob- 
tainable.    T.  inouriiatum.  also  wild,  was  cul- 
tivated on  the  continent  before  it  was  sown  in 
Britain.    '1  he  tnl>es  of  T.  pratense  and  T.  in- 
caniatum  d<>   not  differ   very  ]>ercrptit>ly  in 
length  ;   but  Darwin  (Orig.  of  Species,  ch.  iii., 
iv.)  shows  that  the   proboscis  of   the    hive- 
bee  is  loo  short  to  sip  the  honey  of  the  former, 
while  it  can  obtain  that  of  the  latter  species, 
and  the  Common  Red  Clover  is  therefore  fer- 
tilized by  humble-liees  alone.      Humble  bees 
in  quest  of  honey  are  also  the  great  agent*  in 
fertilizing  other  species  of  clover.     The  White. 
Clover  (T.  repens)  and  the  Alsike  Clover  {T. 
hfihriilnni)  the  l.itfer  introduced  from  the  con- 
tinrnt,  are  excellent  for  pasture ;  both  have 
while  or  pinkish  flowers.   Two  Yellow  Clovers, 
T.  pwuiitbent  and  T.flifnnne,  are  also  i-ulti- 
vated   on  posture  grounds.      The  growth  of 
clover  is  greatly  promoted  by  a  sprinkling  of 
lime.     The  seeds  of  the  plants  may  be  sown 
broadcast  from   February  to  May  and  from 
Aiieust  to  October.    Some  are  used  for  their 
ornamental  character  as  border  plants. 

•  trif  -4  ly,  *  trif-f*-ly,  «.    [Lat.  trifolium 

=  tnfolium.|     Tiefoil. 


tri   for  I»,  t. 

7.nnl.  if  I'ulirnnt. :  A  sub-gen'm  of  Cerlthltitn, 
with  thirty  recent  species,  ruining  I'MIII  Nor- 


way to  Australia.  Shell  siuistral ;  anterior 
and  posterior  canals  tubular ;  the  third  canal 
accidentally  present,  forming  part  of  a  varix. 
Fossil  iu  the  Eoceue  of  Britain  and  France. 

tri-for'-I-tim,  «.  [Lat  tri- =  three,  and 
fore*  =  doors.] 

Arch. :  A  gallery  or  arcade  in  the  wall  over 
the  pier  arches  which  separate  the  body  from 
the  aisles  of  a  church.     The  ar- 
cade is  not  iu  general  carried 
entirely  through  the  wall,  but 
there  is  commonly  a  passage- 
way behind   it  which  is  often 
Continued   in  the  thickness  of 
the  wad  round  the  entire  build- 
ing ;  iu  some  cases,  however,  the 
arcade  is  entirely  open,  as  at 
Lincoln  Cathedral.     Sometimes 
the  triforium  is  a  complete  upper 
story  over  the  side  aisle,  having 
a  range  of  windows  in  the  side 
wall,  as  at  Ely,  Norwich,  Glou- 
cester choir,  Peterborough,  Lin- 
coln choir,  Westminister  Abbey, 
&c.     In  some  continental 
churches  of  Decorated  and  later 
work,  the  aisle  roofs  are  Eept 
entirely  below  the  level  of  the      TRIFOKIDU. 
triforium,  nnd  the  back  of  it  is 
piereed  with  a  series  of  small  windows,  cor- 
responding with  the  ornamental  work  in  the 
front,  thus  forming  what  is  sometimes  called 
a  transparent  triforimn.    (Parker.)    The  cut 
shows  the  triforium  in  the  Priory  Church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  London. 

*  tri-form',  a.    (Lat.  trtformis,  from  rri-  = 
three,  aud  forma  =  form.]     Having  a  triple 
shape  or  form.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  iii.  730.) 

*  tri-form' -I-ty,  ».     [Eng.    triform;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  triform. 

t  tri-form -ous,  o.  [Eng.  triform;  -out.} 
Triform  (q.v.). 

"  Tbe  ui.-rri ptiou  served  .  .  to  «bow  the  Idea  enter- 
tained i»y  tbe  lagan  Egyptians  i>f  :i  tufurmout  deity, 
•  t  ue  fallier  of  tbe  wurld.  «  hoauumtd  different  tinmen 
according  to  tbe  triad  tuider  which  he  was  repre- 
sented. -WilkiiuoH.  Jlanneri  <//  tht  £|w/rfiunj  (ed. 
Birch),  ii.  614. 

tri-fur'-cate,  tri-fur'-eat-e'd,  o.  [Pref. 
tri-,  and  Etu.'./iu-cate,/«rcate</(q.v.).]  Having 
three  branches  or  forks  ;  trichotomous. 

trifurcated-hake,  i.    [TADPOLE-HAKE.] 

trig  (1),  v.t.  [Cf.  Dan.  trylke;  Ger.  drw*«n  = 
to  press.]  To  till,  to  stuff. 

"  By  how  much  tbe  more  a  man  s  skin  It  full  Mg'i 
with  flesh.  I>|<MKI,  and  natural  spirit*.  '—Hart :  Uysttry 
•  of  Oodlinea,  p.  105. 

trig  (2),  v.t.  [TRIGGER.]  To  stop,  as  the  wheel 
of  a  vehicle,  by  putt  ing  something  down  to 
check  it ;  to  skid,  as  a  wheel 

trig,  ».  [Taio  (2),  v.]  A  stnne,  wedge  of  wood, 
or  the  like,  plnced  under  a  wheel,  barrel,  Ac., 
to  check  its  rolling  ;  a  skid. 

trig,  a.  &  s.  [Sw.  trygg  ;  Dan.  tryg  =  safe, 
secure.) 

A.  A  s  adjective : 
*L  Safe,  secure. 

2.  Neat,  spruce,  tidy.    (Prov.  d>  Scotch.) 

"Fling  the  earth  into  the  hole,  and  umk  a  thing* 
trtf  ngafii.  —  Scutl :  Antiquary,  cli.  xxlr. 

3.  Well  ;  in  good  health  ;  sound.    (Pros.) 

*  B.  As  tiibst. :  A  coxcomb. 

*  trlg'-a-mlst,  «.    [Eng.  trtgam(y);  •«.) 

1.  One  who  has  l«en  married  three  times. 

2.  One  who  has  three  wives  or  three  bus* 
bands  at  the  same  time. 

trig  a  moQs,  a.    [TRIOAMV.] 

•  1.  On/,  htng. :  Of,  perUining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  trigamy. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  three  sorts  of  flowers  (male, 
female,  and  hermaphrodite)  on  the  same  head. 

*  trlg'-a-my,  «.     [Or.  rpi-  (tri-)  —  three,  and 
yapoc  (gamot)  —  a  marriage.] 

1.  The  art  of  marrying  or  the  state  of  being 
married  three  times. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  having  three  wives  or 
three husbandsat the snn.e time.  [Bio AMY,  II.] 

tri  g*s  trie.  o.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  gcstria 
(q.v.).] 

Awit.  (Of  rtrtnin  mnxlrs):   Having  three 
bellies  or  protuberant  portions. 


boll.  bo*y ;  pout.  Jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  yt»<«,  bench;  go,  gem;  «*»'",  jnis;  sin,  «f ;  expect,  >. cnophon,  exist,    ph  -  L 
-olon,  -tian  =  snan.   -tlon,  -don  -  shun ;  -flon,  -floa  -  shOA.    -cious,    tioua,  -clou  =  ahu*.   -bio,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del* 
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trlgeminal— trigonia 


tri  gem  in-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trigeminalit, 
from  Lat.  trtyeminiu  (q.v.).J  (See  etyiu.  & 
compound.) 

trigeminal  nerves,  s.  pi. 
Anat. :  The  tritacial  uerves  (q.V.)i 

•trl-gem'-ln-oiis,  o.    [TRIOEHINL] 

1.  Being  one  of  three  boru  together ;  born 
three  at  a  time. 

2.  Threefold. 

tri-ge^'-in-u»(pl.tri-g&n'-in-i),s.  [Lat. 

=  three  at  a  birth ;  pref.  tri-,  and  gemitius  = 
a  twin.] 
Anat.  (PI) :  The  trigeminal  nerves  (q.v.). 

tri  gen  1C,  o.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Gr.  ytvvdta  (gennaff) 
=  to  produce,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ic.]  Containing 
organic  anhydride,  aldehyde,  aud  ammonia. 

trigenic  acid,  s. 

Clum. :  C4H7X3Oa  . 

An  acid  containing  the  elements  of  cyanic 
anhydride  and  aldehyde  ammonia,  obtained 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  cyanic  acid  over 
aldehyde.  It  crystallizes  in  small  prisms, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
When  slightly  heated  it  melts  and  carbonizes, 
giving  otr  alkaline  vapours  having  the  odour 
of  chinoline. 

trig  ger,  *  trick -er,».  [Dut  trekker  =  & 
trigger  ;  trecktr  —  one  who  draws  or  pulls, 
from  trekken  =  to  pull,  to  draw.] 

1.  Fireama:  A  catch  which,  being  retracted, 
liberates  the  hammer  of  a  grim-lock :    hence, 
a  lever  or  catch  performing  a  similar  service 
in  a  trap  or  other   like  mechanism.     [HAIB- 

TB.1OOER.] 

2.  Shipbuild. :  A  piece  of  wood  placed  under 
•  dog-shore  to  hold  it  up  until  the  time  for 
launching.    The  dog-shore  bnts  against  cleats 
on  the  bilgeways,  and  is  knocked  away  when 
the  signal  is  given  for  launching. 

3.  Vehicles :  A  catch  to  hold  the  wheel  of  a 
carriage  in  descending  a  hill. 

trigger  fish,  s. 

Jchthy. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Batistes,  from  the  fact  that  when  the  dorsal 
tn  is  erected,  the  first  ray,  which  is  very 


A.  nuoon-n>B  (Xalittet  acultatut).   a.  DITAIU 
or  DORSAL  ns. 

thick  and  strong,  holds  its  elevated  position 
so  firmly  that  it  cannot  be  pressed  down  by 
any  degree  of  force  :  but  if  the  second  ray  be 
depressed,  the  first  immediately  falls  down 
like  the  hammer  of  a  gun  when  the  trigger  is 
pulled. 

*  trigger-line,  «.  The  line  by  which  the 
gnn-lock  of  ordnance  was  operated. 

*  tri-gin'-tals,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  triginta  =  thirty.] 
Trentals ;  the  number  of  thirty  masses  to  be 
said  for  the  ilead. 

"  Trentals  or  trigintalt  were  a  number  of  masse*  to 
the  tale  of  thirty,  instituted  by  Saint  Gregory." — 
Wife. 

trig  -la,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  TpiyAij  (trigle) 
=  a  mullet] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Cottidae,  with  about 
forty  species,  from  tropical  and  temperate 
zones.  Head  parallelopiped,  with  the  upper 
surface  and  sides  entirely  bony,  the  enlarged 
infraorbital  covering  the  check  ;  two  dorsal 
fins;  three  free  pectoral  rays,  serving  as 
organs  of  locomotion  as  well  as  of  tourh  ; 
teeth  villiform.  Dr.  Gilnther  refers  the  species 
to  three  groups  :  (1)  Trigla,  no  palatal  teeth, 
scales,  except  those  of  lateral  line,  exceed- 
ingly small ;  (2)  Lepi'lotrigla,  nr>  palatal  teeth, 
scales  of  moderate  size ;  (3)  Prionotus,  with 
p:ilatal  teeth.  They  are  generally  used  as 
food,  being  canglit  by  the  trawling  net,  or  by 
hook  and  line.  Most  of  the  Gurnards,  as  the 


species  are  generally  called,  live  near  the 
bottom,  feeding  on  molluscs,  crustaceans,  and 
small  fishes.  The  Gray  Gurnard  (2".  gurnardus) 
is  a  common  European  species,  as  also  T.  pini, 
the  Bed  Gurnard,  which  is  much  used  as 
food.  The  Sapphirine  Gurnard  (T.  hirundo)  is 
a  rare  species,  its  pectoral  fins  of  a  beautiful 
blue  color. 

2.  Palceont. :  Two  or  three  species  are 
known,  from  the  Tertiary. 

tri'-glans,  *.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  glans  =»  the 
nut-like  fruit  of  forest  trees,  an  acorn.] 

Bot. :  A  fruit  having  three  nuts  within  an 
involucre,  as  the  Spanish  Chestnut. 

tri-glo  -Chin,  s.  [Gr.  TpiyA<ix«  (triglochis), 
genit.  Tpt.yA.iuxivof(trigldchinos)  —  three- barbed; 
pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  yAu.xi«  (glnckis),  genit.  y\<a- 
xivos  (glochinos)  =  a  projecting  point.  Named 
from  the  three  projecting  carpels.] 

Bot. :  Arrow-grass ;  a  genus  formerly  called 
Juncago,  typical  of  the  order  Juncagiuaceae. 
Saline  plants  ;  root  fibrous,  leaves  very  nar- 
row ;  flowers  in  a  naked,  straight  spike  or  a 
raceme  ;  perianth  of  six  erect,  concave,  de- 
ciduous leaves  ;  stamens  six,  anthers  nearly 
sessile,  stigmas  three  to  six,  sessile,  plumose  ; 
capsules  three  to  six,  one-seeded,  united  by  a 
longitudinal  receptacle ;  albumen  none.  Known 
species  about  ten,  from  the  temperate  regions, 
Australia  being  a  favorite  habitat.  Two 
species  are  European,  Triglochin  paluslre,  the 
Marsh,  and  T.  maritimum,  the  Sea-side  Arrow- 
grass.  The  first  has  a  three-celled,  nearly 
linear,  the  latter  a  five-celled,  ovate  fruit  The 
first  occurs  in  marshy  meadows,  by  riversides, 
aud  in  ditches  ;  the  latter  in  salt  marshes. 

trig'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trig,  a. ;  -ly.)  Neatly, 
sprucely. 

tri'-glyph,  *  try'-gl^ph,  s.  [Lat.  triglyphus, 
from  Gr.  Tpiy\v<f>os  (triytuphos)  —  thrice-cloven 
...  a  tri- 
glyph, from 
rpi-  (tri-)  = 
three,  and 
-yAt"f>co  (glu- 
pho)  =.  to 
carve.] 

Arch.(Pl): 
Ornaments 
repeated  at 
equal  inter- 
vals in  the 
Doric  frieze. 
Each  tri- 
glyph con- 
sists Of  two  FRIEZE,  SHOWING  TEIOLTPH8. 
entire  gut- 
ters or  channels  cut  to  a  right  angle,  called 
glyphs,  and  separated  by  their  interstices, 
called  femora,  from  each  other,  as  well  as 
from  two  other  half-channels  that  are  formed 
at  the  sides. 

"The  trigtyphi.  which  I  itmrm'd  to  be  charged  on 
the  Doric  frieze,  is  a  most  inseparable  ornament  of  it. 
...  By  their  triangular  furrows,  or  gutters  rather, 
they  seem  to  me  as  if  they  were  meant  to  convey  the 
guttse  or  drops  which  hang  a  little  under  them."— 
Evelyn :  On  Architecture. 

tn  glyph  ic,  tri-glyph'-Ic-al,  a.    [Eng. 

triglyph ;  -ic,  -tea/.] 

1.  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  triglyph 
or  triglyplis. 

2.  Containing  three  sets  of  characters  or 
sculptures. 

trig  ness,  s.  [Eng.  trig,  a. ;  -ness.]  Neat- 
ness, spruceness. 

tri'  gon,  *.  [Fr.  trigone ;  Lat  trigonum,  from 
Gr.  Tpiytavov  (trigoiion)  =  a  triangle,  from  rpi- 
yiuvos  (trignnos)  —  three-cornered,  from  jpt- 
(tri-)  =  three,  and  yiavia  (gonia)  =  an  angle.] 

*  I.  Ord. 
Lang. :  A  tri- 
angle. 

"To    cut    theli 
way,  they  in  a 
triyon  flie.' 
Beaumont:  Bat- 
worth  Field. 

IL  Technic- 
ally: 

"l.Antiqui 
ties: 

(1)  A  kind  of 
triangular 
harp  or  lyre. 


IX3VE,   WITH   TIUGON. 


(2)  A  game  at;  ball,  played  by  three  persons 
standing  so  as  to  be  at  the  angles  of  a  triangle. 


2.  Astrology: 

(1)  The  junction  of  three  signs,  the  zodiac 
being  divided  into  four  trigons,  named  re- 
spectively after  the  four  elements— the  watery 
trigon,  including  Cancer,  Scorpio, and  Pisces; 
the  earthly  trigon,  including  Taurus,  Virgo, 
and  Capricornus ;   the  airy  trigon,  Gemini, 
Libra,  and  Aquarius  ;   and  the  fiery  trigon, 
Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagittarius. 

"  The  warring  planet  was  expected  In  person,  and 
the  fiery  trigon  seemed  to  give  the  alarm."— 0.  Uar- 
9*U :  Pierce  t  Supererogation. 

(2)  Trine  ;  an  aspect  of  two  planets  distant 
120''  from  each  other. 

trJ-gd'-na,  ».    [TRIGON.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Social  Bees.    Small 
Apidse  forming   their   nests    within    hollow 
trees  or   the  cavities  of  rocks  in  America, 
Sumatra,  Java,  &c. 

2.  Zool.  £  PaUeont.  :  A  genus  of  Veneridae 
(q.v.),  with  twenty-eight  recent  species,  from 
the    West    Indies,    Mediterranean,    Senegal, 
Cape,  India,  and  the  west  coast  of  America. 
Shell  trigonal,  wedge-shaped,  sub-equilateral; 
ligament  short,  prominent;  hinge-teeth  3-4; 
pallial  sinus   rounded,    horizontal.      Found 
fossil  in  the  Miocene  of  Bordeaux. 

trig   6n-al,  a.    [Eng.  trigon ;  -al.] 

*  L  Ord.  1-ang. :  Triangular  ;  having  three 
angles  or  corners. 

"  A  suar  of  a  yellow  hue  shot  into  numerous  trigonal 
pointed  shoots  of  various  sizes,  found  growing  to  one 
tide  of  a  perpendicular  fissure  of  a  stratum  of  free- 
stone.'—  Woodward. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :   A  term  applied  to  a  triangular 
space  on  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

2.  Bot. :  Three-cornered. 

tli-gd'-ne,  s.    [TRIQON.] 

Anat. :  A  smooth,  triangular  surface  in  the 
bladder,  immediately  behind  the  urethral  open- 
ing, at  the  anterior  part  of  the  fundus. 

trig  6-nel-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
Gr.  Tpiywvos  (irigonos)=  triangular.  So  named 
because  the  standard  is  flat  aud  the  spreading 
alse  give  the  flowers  a  triangular  appearance.] 
Bot.  :  Fenugreek,  a  genus  of  Trifoliese. 
Leaves  trifoliolate  ;  calyx  five-toothrd,  tho 
teeth  nearly  equal ;  petals  distinct,  keel  ob- 
tuse ;  flowers  in  few  or  many-flowered  heads, 
or  in  short  racemes.  Legume  straight  or 
slightly  curved,  two-valved,  much  longer 
than  the  calyx.  Known  species  fifty,  all  from 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  One,  Trigonella 
ornithopodioides,  the  Bird's-foot  Fenugreek. 
is  British.  It  has  decumbent  stems,  two  to 
five  inches  long,  obcordate  leaflets,  toothed 
at  the  end,  the  peduncles  l>earing  about  three 
flowers  ;  the  legumes  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  and  containing  about  eight  seeds. 
Found  in  dry,  sandy  pastures,  generally  near 
the  sea.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August  A 
decoction  of  it  is  used  as  an  emollient,  and  its 
flowers  are  made  into  poultices  for  veterinary 
use.  T.  Frenum  grcecum,  the  Fenugreek,  or 
Fenugrsec,  is  an  erect  annual,  one  or  two  feet 
high,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  of  the  Punjaub.  It  is  cultivated  in  India 
and  other  warm  countries,  and  occasionally 
in  England,  where,  however,  the  climate  is 
too  variable  to  render  it  a  profitable  crop. 
In  India  the  seeds  are  largely  i.sed  as  a  coudi-  • 
ment  and  as  a  substitute  for  coffee ;  they 
also  yield  a  yellow  dye.  Containing  the  prin- 
ciple coumarin,  which  imparts  the  pleasant 
sweet  smell  to  hay,  they  are  used  to  reinler 
damaged  hay  palatable  to  horses,  and  are  an 
ingredient  in  concentrated  cattle  food. 

*  trfg-6-nel-lT-tef ,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin. 
from  trigona ;  suff.  -ites.] 

Palceont. :  The  name  given  by  Parkinson  in 
1811  to  the  opercula  of  certain  species  of 
ammonites.  These  opercula  are  divided  into 
two  symmetrical  pieces  by  a  straight  median 
suture,  and  were  mistaken  for  bivalve  shells. 

tri-gd'-nl-a,  *.    [Mod.  Lat]    [TRIGON.] 

1.  Bot. :  Die  single  genus  of  the  order  Tri- 
goniacese.     Tropical  American  trees  with  op- 
posite, stipulate  leaves,  their  inflorescence  in 
panicles,  irregular  flowers,  and  long,  hairy 
seeds. 

2.  Zool.  A  Palceont. :  The  sole  recent  genus 
of  Tri;;oniadse  (q.v.),  with  three  species  (or 
varieties)  from  Australia.    Shell  almost  en- 
tirely nacreous,  thick,  tubeirulaied,  or  orna- 
mented with  radiating  or   concentric   ribs; 
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posterior  side  angular;  ligament  small  and 
prominent;  hinge-teeth  2-3,  diverging.  Ani- 
mal with  a  long,  pointed  foot,  bent  sharply, 
heel  prominent  ;  gills  ample,  the  outer  smaller 
than  the  inner,  united  behind  the  body  to 
each  other  and  to  the  mantle.  The  species 
are  very  active  ;  one  taken  alive  from  the 
dredge  by  Mr.  Stutchbury,  and  placed  on  the 
gunwale  of  his  boat,  leapt  overboard,  clearing 
a  ledge  of  four  inches.  They  are  probably 
migratory,  as  in  dredging  for  them  it  is  very 
uncertain  where  they  may  be  obiained.  though 
they  abound  in  some  parts  of  Sydney  Harlour. 
A  hundred  fossil  species  are  known,  widely 
distributed  in  space,  and  ranging  in  time  from 
the  Lias  to  the  Chalk,  but  almost,  if  not 
entirely  absent  from  the  Tertiary.  The  sliell 
is  wanting  or  metamorphic  in  Limestone  strata. 

trigonia-grits,  t.  pL 

Geol  :  Two  grits,  an  upper  and  a  lower, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  species  of 
Trigimia.  They  constitute  part  of  the  Upper 
Bagstones  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  at  Leck- 
hampton  Hill  and  Cleeve  Hill,  near  Chelten- 
ham. 

•  trf-go-nl-a'-cS-W,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tri- 
goni(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Hot.  :  Von  Marti  ns's  name  for  an  order 
winch  he  separates  from  Polygalacese  (q.v.), 
on  account  of  its  opposite  leaves,  the  posses- 
sion of  stipules,  &c. 

trig-6  ni    a-dse,  ttrl-gon-i  dse,  s.p1. 
[M'i'1.   Lat  irigonia;   Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff. 


1.  Zool.  :   A  family  of  Cbnchiferous  Mol- 
luscs, group  Integi  o-pallialu.  Shell  equivalve, 
close,  trigonal,  umbones  directed  posteriorly  ; 
ligament  external,  interior  nacreous  ;  hinge- 
teeth    few,    diverging  ;    pallial    line   simple. 
Animal  with  the  mantle  open  ;  foot  long  and 
bent  ;   gills  two  on  each  side,  recumbent  ; 
palpi  simple.    [TRICOMA.] 

2.  Palteont.  :  Five  fossil  genera,  ranging  from 
the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Trias. 

t  trl-gon'-I-dse,  s.  pi.    [TRIGO.NIAD.«.] 

trlg-dn-o"-,  pref.  [TRIOON.]  Triangular; 
having  a  triangular  process  or  processes. 

tlig-6n-4-car'-p5n,  ».  [Pref.  trigono-,  and 
Gr.  xapn-of  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Palieobot.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  founded 
on  three-  or  six-angled  nut-like  fruits,  com- 
mencing in  the  Devonian  and  abundant  in 
the  Carboniferous  Rocks.  The  exterior  of 
the  frnit  was  probably  fleshy.  It  was  once 
believed  to  be  a  palm  fruit;  then  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  considered  it  the  solitary  fruit  of  the 
recent  Salisburia,  a  taxad,  though  Principal 
Dawson  believes  it  to  have  beenSigillarioid. 
Known  British  Carboniferous  species  six,  from 
Lancashire,  Salop,  Somerset,  &c.  Two  species 
occur  in  the  Permian. 

trig  on  6  9eph  a  lus,  ».  [Pref.  trigono-, 
and  Gr.  ««£oA7J  (krjihale)  =  the  head.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Crotalidae,  with  three 
species,  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Patagonia. 
Body  elongate,  fusiform,  back  slightly  com- 

Sressed  ;  head  large  and  distinct  from  neck, 
epressed,  triangular  ;  muzzle  prominent,  an- 
gular ;  tail  short,  tapering  to  a  point  ;  crown- 
shields  small,  scale-like;  eye  moderate,  pupils 
vertical  ;  scales  keeled. 

trIg-6-nd9'-er-ous,  a.  [Pref.  trigono-,  and 
Gr.  «<pac  (£mu)  =  a  horn.]  An  epithet  applied 
to  an  aniniiil  having  horns  with  three  angles, 
as  some  goats  and  sheep. 

trig  6n  6  grip  -tus,  ».  [Pref.  trigono-,  and 
Gr.  ypairTOf  (gruptot)  =  painted.] 

Palifont.  :  A  genus  of  Graptolites,  with 
three  British  species  from  the  Lower  Silurian. 

trig  6  nora'-e  ter.  *.  [TRIGONOMETRY.]  An 
instrument  for  plotting  angles  nnd  laving 
down  distances  upon  pa|>er,  and  for  solving 
problem*  In  plane  trigonometry  by  inupwtion. 
It  consists  of  a  semicircular  protractor,  with 
a  long  ann  carrying  a  T-square  and  graduated 
slidlng-scale. 

trig  i-nd-m^f-ric.  o.  [En*.  trtymom«fr(y); 
-ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  trigonometry; 
trigonometrical. 

trig  6-n6  mSt'-rlc-aL  o.  fEng.  trlaono- 
m*'r(!/)''  -tcal.1  Pertaining  to  trigonometry; 


performed  by  or  according  to  the  rules  of 
trigonometry ;  ascertained  by  or  deduced  from 
trigonometry. 

trigonometrical -coordinates,  s.  pi 

Elements  of  reference,  by  means  of  which  the 
position  of  a  point  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
may  be  determined  with  respect  to  two  great 
circles  of  the  sphere.  Called  also  Spherical- 
coordinates. 

trigonometrical-curves,  s.pl.  Curves 
whose  equations  are  respectively  y  =  sin  x, 
y  =  cos  x,  y  =  ver-siu  x,  y  —  tan  x,  y—  cot  x, 
j/  =  secr,  and  v  =  cosr.  If  acircle  be  conceived 
to  roll  upon  a  straight  line,  continuing  in  the 
same  plane,  and  at  the  point  of  contact  per- 
pendiculars to  be  erected  equal  to  the  sine, 
cosine,  versed  sine,  <tc.,  of  the  arc  Irom  the 
origin  of  the  arcs  to  the  point  of  contact, 
the  loci  of  the  extremities  of  these  ordinaies 
will  be  the  curves  whose  equations  are  given. 

trigonometrical -lines,  s.  pi.  Lines 
which  are  employed  in  solving  the  different 
cases  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry, 
as  radius,  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  cotangents, 
secants,  cosecants,  &c.  These  lines,  or  the 
lengths  of  them,  are  called  the  trigonometrical 
functions  of  the  arcs  to  which  they  belong. 
When  an  arc  increases  through  all  its  values 
from  0°  to  360°,  the  sines  and  cosecants  are 
positive  in  the  first  and  second  quadrants, 
and  negative  in  the  third  and  fourth ;  the 
tangents  and  cotangents  are  positive]  in  the 
first  and  third  quadrants,  and  negative  in  the 
second  and  fourth ;  the  cosines  and  secants 
are  positive  in  the  lirst  and  fourth  quadrants, 
and  negative  in  the  second  and  third,  and  the 
versed  sines  and  coveised  sines  are  positive 
throughout. 

trigonometric-series,  s.  pi.  Infinite 
series  which  are  of  the  form  o  sin  x  +  b  sin 
2  x  -f  e  sin  3  x  +  &c.,  and  a  cos  x  +  6  cos 
2  x  +  c  cos  3  x  +  &c, 

trigonometrical-survey,  s.  A  survey 
of  a  country  carried  out  from  a  single  base 
by  the  computation  of  observed  angular  dis- 
tances ;  but  the  term  is  usually  confined  to 
measurements  on  a  large  scale  embracing  a 
considerable  extent  of  country  and  requiring 
a  combination  of  astronomical  and  geodetical 
operations.  A  trigonometrical  survey  may  be 
undertaken  either  to  ascertain  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  the  different  points  of  a  country  rela- 
tively to  each  other  and  to  the  equator  and 
meridians  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  an  accurate  map,  or 
to  determine  the  dimensions  and  form  of  the 
earth  by  ascertaining  the  curvature  of  a  given 
portion  of  its  surface,  or  by  measuring  an  arc 
o/  the  meridian.  The  most  minute  accuracy 
and  the  most  perfect  instruments  nre  required 
in  all  the  practical  parts  of  such  operations, 
and  regard  must  be  had  to  the  curvature  of 
the  earth's  surface,  the  effects  of  temperature, 
refraction,  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  circumstances  which 
are  not  ta!;en  into  account  in  ordinary  survey- 
ing. In  a  trigonometrical  survey  the  whole 
area  to  be  surveyed  is  divided  into  a  system 
of  triangles,  commencing  from  a  carefully 
measured  base,  which  forms  the  side  of  the 
first  triangle.  These  are  further  intersected 
by  a  network  of  smaller  triangulations,  which 
will  fix  all  the  secondary  points  on  the  sur- 
face, and  finally  the  details  of  the  ground  are 
completed  by  measurement  and  the  theodolite. 
The  value  of  this  work  of  triangulation  lies  in 
the  exactitude  of  the  base-line  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  true  position  of  the  starting- 
point  at  one  of  its  extremities.  Extreme  care 
In  measurement  and  a  most  painstaking  repe- 
tition of  observations  are  essential ;  for  errors 
committed  at  this  period  of  a  survey  are  not 
merely  continued,  but  increased,  as  the  work 
proceeds.  Having  completed  the  determina- 
tion of  the  base-line,  the  more  prominent  or 
most  central  and  convenient  points  are  fixed 
for  the  greater  triangulation.  Powerful  theo- 
dolites are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  care  is 
taken  that  the  triangles  are  as  nearly  equi- 
lateral as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  inaccu- 
racy which  taking  very  acute  angles  would 
induce.  The  triangulation  proceeds  from  the 
base-line  in  a  series  of  gradually  inereiming 
triangles,  and  these  are  repeatedly  taken, 
their  means  carefully  calculated,  and  their 
reduction  to  the  true  surface  completed  by 
mathematical  calculation.  When  the  greater 
trian;nil>itl<>n  Is  completed,  the  minor  points, 
those  of  less  iiiiporttiiicr,  arc  united  by  a 
series  of  smaller  triangles,  until  the  relative 


positions  of  all  the  prominent  natural  and 
artificial  features  of  the  area  (the  whole  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  base-line, 
have  been  fixed  by  mathematically  corrected 
trigonometrical  calculation),  cau  be  finally 
marked  down  on  the  map.  The  remainder 
of  the  work  is  done  by  absolute  measurement 
with  a  chain,  a  small  theodolite  being  still 
used  for  correction  and  to  determine  the  bear- 
ings of  the  points  with  regard  to  those  of  the 
greater  triangles.  [ORDNANCE-SURVEY.] 

trig-6-n6-mef-rJc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trt- 
gonomeirical ;  -ly.}  "lu  a  trigonometrical 
manner ;  by  means  of  or  according  to  the 
rules  of  trigonometry. 

trig-6-nom'-e-try,  s.  [Pref.  trigono-,  and 
Gr.  ficrpop  (inetrun)  —  a  measure.]  In  its 
primitive  and  narrower  sense  the  measuring 
of  triangles,  or  the  science  of  determining 
the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles  by  means' 
of  certain  parts  which  are  t'ven  >  hut  io 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term  it  in- 
cludes all  theorems  and  formulae  relative 
to  angles  and  circular  arcs,  and  the  lines 
connected  with  them,  these  lines  being  ex- 
pressed by  numbers  or  i-atios.  Trigonometry  is 
divided  into  three  branches.  Plane,  Spherical, 
and  Analytical.  Plane  trigonometry  treats 
of  the  relations  existing  between  the  sides  and 
angles  of  plane  triangles.  The  principal 
object  of  plane  trigonometry  is  to  show  the 
methods  of  solving  plane  triangles ;  that  is, 
the  method  of  finding  the  remaining  parts  of 
a  plane  triangle,  when  three  are  given,  one  of 
the  three  being  a  side.  Spherical  trigonometry 
treats  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
sides  and  angles  of  spherical  triangles.  The 
principal  object  of  this  branch  is  to  show  the 
method  of  solving  spherical  triangles ;  that 
is,  the  method  of  finding  the  remaining  parts 
of  a  spherical  triangle,  when  any  three  are 
given.  Analytical  trigonometry  treats  of  the 
general  relations  and  properties  of  angles,  and 
trigonometrical  functions  of  angles.  In  every 
plane  triangle  there  are  six  parts  or  elements 
—three  angles  and  three  sides.  When  any 
three  parts  of  a  plane  triangle  are  given,  one 
of  which  is  a  side,  the  remaining  parts  may  be 
found,  and  the  operation  of  finding  them  is 
called  Solving  the  triangle,  the  operation 
being  facilitated  by  tables  of  sines,  tangents, 
secants,  &c.  (See  these  words.)  Thus,  any 
triangle  A  B  C  may  be  solved  by  the  aid  of  the 
following  formulae,  where  s  denotes  the  sum 
of  the  three  sides,  or  t  =  a  +  b  +  c.  The 
capitals  denote  angles,  and  the  small  letters 
the  sides  opposite  to  the  respective  angles, 
sin  A  _  sin  B  _  sin  C 

a     '  '     b     ' '     c     '  '' 

a  +  b     tan  KA  +  g)  _       cot  }  C 

tan  \(A  —  B)  ' 


..(2); 


coa\  A  s= 

If  the  triangle  is  right  angled   at   A,   the 
formulae  used  in  the  solution  are  the  follow- 

sin  B  =  -  ;  cos  B  =  -  ;  tan  B  =  -  . .  (4); 
a  a  c 

b  =  a  sin  B  =  c  tan  B  =  */  (u2  —  c*) 


In  spherical,  as  in  plane  trigonometry,  there 
are  six  parts  in  every  triangle—  three  sides 
and  three  angles.  When  any  three  are  given, 
the  other  three  may  be  found,  except  in  the 
particular  case  of  a  triangle  having  two  ri^-ht 
angles.  In  that  case,  if  two  right  angles  and 
a  side  opposite  one  be  given,  each  given  p."  ft 
will  be  'JO',  and  the  solution  is  indeterminate. 

trl  go  non,  ».    [Gr.  =  a  triangle.] 

Music:  A  small  harp  or  triangular  lyre  used 
by  the  ancients.    [TRIOON.] 

•  trip1  -on  -oils,  <i.    [TRIOON.]    Triangular; 
trigonal. 

*  trlg'-o'n-y,  t.  [Pref.  M-,  and  Gr.  yAvi/i  (g^nf) 
=  a  birth.)    Threefold  birth  or  product. 

"  Man  ...  In  *hom  be  three  dlitlnct  Kills  by  w»y 
of  trigang' 


trig  6  rhi'-na,  *.    [Pref.  Mgo(no-),  and  Gr. 
pit  (rhis),  geni't.  piccfe  (rhinos)  —  the  snout.] 
Pnlirnnt.  :   A  genus  of   Rajidae,   from   th« 


. 
Tertiary  strata  of  Monte  Postale. 


boll,  boy;  poUt,  Jovfrl;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  90111,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  cin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,    tlan  =  •ban.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flop-  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,    tlous,   sious  =  shus.   -Me,  -die,  Ac,  =  bcl,  del. 
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trigram— trilobation 


1.  Logic :  A  syllogism  with  three  conditic 
propositions,  the  major  premises  of  which 
disjunctively  affirmed  in  the  minor. 

2.  Hence,    generally,  any  choice   between 
three  alternatives. 

tri-let'-to,  s.    [Ital.] 
Music:  A  short  trill. 

tri-lin'-S-ar,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  linear 
(q.T.).]  Composed  or  consisting  of  three 
Hues. 

tri  lin'-gual.  tri  -Hn'-guar  (n  as  w),  a. 
[ Lat.  tri-  =  three,  and  lingua  =  a  tongue,  a 
language.]  Consisting  of  or  written  in  three 

languages. 

"  The  much-noted  Rosetta  stone  .  .  .  bears  upon  iU 
surface  a  trilingual  inscription. "—  Taylor. 

tri-Ut'-er-al,  a.  &  t.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
literal  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  three  letters. 

"The  Arnl.ick  roots  are  universally  triliteral."— Sir 
W.  Jon**:  Fourth  Annixrtary  Discourte. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  consisting  of  three 
letters. 

triliteral -languages,  s.  pi.  A  term 
applied  to  the  Semitic  languages,  because 
every  word  in  them  consists,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  three  consonants,  which  represent 
the  essential  idea  expressed  by  the  word, 
while  special  modifications  are  produced  by 
certain  vowels  or  additional  letters. 

tri-lif-er-al-Ism,  tri-lit-er-al'-I-ty, 
tri-lit'-er-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  triliteral ; 
-ism,  -it;/,  -ness.  J  '1  he  quality  or  state  of  being 
triliteral ;  the  condition  or  character  of  con- 
sisting of  three  letters. 

"  But  no  such  thing  is  at  present  practicable  for  the 
Semitic;  this  contains  two  characteristics— the  tri- 
lUrrtUity  of  the  routs  and  their  inflection  by  internal 
ch.-inge,  by  variation  of  vowel— which  belong  to  it 
alone.'—  Whitney  :  Life  i  drouth  o/ Language,  ch.  rii. 

tri  -Hth,  s.    [Fr.  trilithe.] 

Archfol.  :  A  trilithon  (q.v.). 
"  Much  greater  mechanical  skill,  moreover,  was 
required  to  raise  the  suiierincuuibent  masses,  and  tit 
them  into  their  exact  position,  than  to  rear  the  rude 
standing-stone,  or  upheave  the  capstone  of  the  crom- 
lech on  to  the  upright  trilith."—  W Uton  :  Prehittorie 
Annul!  of  Scotland,  ii.  8. 

tri-lith'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  trilith;  -ic.]  Of,  be- 
longing, or  relating  to  a  trilith  ;  consisting  of 
three  stones. 

tri'-lith'-Sn,  *.  [Gr.  rpl\i8<*  (trilithos)  =  of 
or  with  three  stones  ;  vbTpi\i0ui>  (to  trilithon) 
=  a  temple  at  Baalbec,  with  huge  columns 
consisting  of  three  stones  each.] 

Archceol. :  \  monument,  probably  sepulchral, 
either  standing  alone  or  forming  part  of  a 
laraer  work,  and  consisting  of  three  stones: 
two  uprights,  connected  by  a  continuous  im- 
post or  architrave.  The  best-known  examples 
of  trilithons  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  at 


"  tri'-gram,  «.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr. 
(0i»*»//ta)  =  a  letter.]    The  Mine  as  TRIURAPH 
vq.T.i. 

tri-gram-mat'-Io,  tri-gram  mic.  a. 
(Eng.  trigrain  ;  -atic,  -ic.]  Consisting  of  three 
letters,  or  three  set.s  of  letters. 

tri'-graph,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Or.  yp<i<J>w 
(ffKtl'ho)  —  to  write.)  A  name  given  to  three 
letters  having  one  sound  ;  a  triphthong,  as 
tnu  in  beau. 

t  tri'-gyn,  *.    [TRIOVNIA.] 

Bot.  :  Any  individual  of  the  order  Trigynia. 


'-I-o,  ».  pi.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  yuioj 

(gune)  =  a  woman.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  of  various  orders  In  the 
Liunifan  .system  of  classification.  Tliey  have 
three  styles.  The  classes  Uiandria,  Trian<lria, 
Pentanilriu,  Hexandria,  Octandria,  Ennean- 
uria,  Dec  nidria,  Doilecandria,  Icnsandria,  and 
Polyandria  have  each  an  order  Trigynia. 

trl-gyn'-I-an,  tri  -gyn-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat 
(rty.vni(u);  stiff,  -art,  -ous.] 

Bot.  :  Having  three  pistils  or  styles  ;  having 
three  carpels. 

tri-he'-dral,  a.  [TRIHEDRON.]  Having  three 
equal  sides. 

trihedral  arseniate  of  copper,  *. 

.Uin.  :  The  same  as  CLINOCLASE  (q.v.). 

tri  he'-dron,  ».  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  iSpa 
(he-irn)  =  a  seat,  a  base.]  A  figure  having 
three  equal  sides. 

tri-hep-tyr-a-mlne,  ».    [Pref.  tri-;  Eng. 

kei-tyl,  and  aiiline.\ 

Chem.  :  CaHj-jX  =  (CjlIiS)3'S.  Tricenanthyl- 
aniine.  A  liquid  obtained  by  heating  sulphite 
of  oenaiithyl-aminonium  with  a  mixture  of 
quicklime  and  slaked  lime.  It  is  pale  yellow 
by  transmitted,  greenish  yellow  by  reflected 
light,  strongly  efflorescent,  and  turns  brown 
on  exposure  to  the  air;  insoluble  in  water, 
but  Koluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  salts 
are  all  deliquescent  and  form  oily  drops  or 
syrupy  masses. 

tri-hi-la'  t»,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Lat. 

Ituum  —  a  little  thing,  a  trifle.] 

Bot.  :  The  fiftieth  order  in  Linneeus's  Natural 
Syst-m.  Genera  :  Supindus,  Malpighia,  Be- 
gonia, Berber  U,  &c. 

tri-hi  -late,  a.    [TRIHILAT<E.] 

Bot.  :  Having  three  apertures.  Used  of  some 
pollen  grains,  &c. 

•  tri  -hbV-al,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  Aorol 
(q.v.).]  Occurring  once  iu  every  three  hours. 

tri'-ju-gate,  tri-ju-goiis,  o.  [Gr.  rpi^ryo* 
(trizugos)  =  three-yoked  :  pref.  tri-,  and  £vyov 
(r«(7<m)  =  ayoke.l 

Hot.  :  A  term  used  when  the  petiole  of  a 
pinnate  leaf  bears  three  pairs  of  leaflets. 

t  tri  -j  urns'  -tion,  *.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
junction.]  The  junction  of  three  tnings  at 
one  point. 

"  To  have  the  irijimction  of  Tibet,  India,  and  Burma 
focussed  w  I  th  i  n  the  f  our  comen  of  a  map.  "—  A  tienaum, 
Jail.  28,  1887.  p.  1S4. 

tri  -labe,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  used  in  extracting 
foreign  substances  from  the  bladder.  It  has 
three  finders,  which  are  expanded  and  con- 
tracted after  the  instrument  is  in  situ. 

tri  lam  -in  ar,  o.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
laminar  (q.v.).] 

Physiol.  :  Consisting  or  composed  of  three- 
fold laminae  or  layers  of  cells  :  as,  the  tri- 
lamtwir  structure  of  the  blastoderm.  [TRi- 
PLOBLASTIC.] 

t  trl-lat'-er-al.  o.  [Lat.  trilatenis,  from  tri- 
=  three,  and"  Uitus,  gen  it.  lateris  =  a  side.) 
Having  three  sides  ;  three-sided,  aa  a  tri- 
angle. 

t  tri-latf-er-al-ly,  adv.  [Bug.  trilateral; 
-ly.]  With  three  sides. 

•tri-laf-er-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trilateral; 
-ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trilateral. 

tri  lem'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  Aij^ia 
(lemma)  =  something  received,  an  assumption, 
from  Aaji/3awo  (lambano)  —  to  take.] 


ional 
are 


TKIL1TUONS. 

1  8u>nehenge.  o.  Outer  circle  :  b.  Trillthons  ;  c.  Part 
of  inner  oval  of  upright  iwsts.  2.  Tomb  of  Isodorua 
(A  D.  2221  at  Khatuiin.  near  Aleppo.  3.  Trilithon  at 
El  <eb(late  Koiuau  ?),  about  forty-live  miles  S.E.  from 
Tripoli. 

Stonehense,  on  Salisbury  Plain.  In  the  tri- 
llions still  stainling,  each  of  the  uprights  has 
a  tenon  on  its  surface,  and  the  under  sides  of 
the  architrave  or  horizontal  piece  have  each 
two  mortices  into  which  the  tenons  fit.  Ac- 
cording to  Olaus  Magnus  (de  Gent.  Sept.,  p.  49) 
similar  monuments  were  formerly  erected  in 
Sweden  over  the  graves  of  nobles  and  other 
eminent  persons ;  and  Fergusson  (liude  Stone 
Monuments,  p.  101),  considers  that  the  trilithon 
"  is  only  an  improved  dolmen,  standing  on 
two  legs  instead  of  three  or  four."  (See 
extract.) 

"  We  must  not.  however,  attribute  too  much  Im- 
portance to  thn  similarity  existing  between  the  meEa- 
iithic  erections  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Give 
anv  child  a  box  of  bricks,  and  it  will  immediately 
build  dolmens,  cromlechs,  and  triiiih-.nt.  like  those 
of  Stonehenge.  so  that  the  construction  of  these  re- 
markable iiM.nmnenti  m»y  be  regarded  as  another 
illustration  of  thei-urions  imiiilarity  existing  between 
the  child  and  the  savage."  —  Lubooc*:  PrehWoric 
Tin-l  (ed.  1878).  p.  133. 


trill,  ».    [Ital.  trilto  =  a  trill,  a  shake.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  A  warbling,  quavering  sound  ;  a  rapid, 
trembling  series  or  succession  of  sounds. 

"Tin  blackbird  pipes  In  artless  trill.' 

Warton  :  lnKrif>tion  in  n  Hermitage. 

2.  A  consonant  pronounced  with  a  trilling 
Bound,  as  I  or  r. 

II.  Music: 

1.  The  same  as  SHAKE  (q.v.). 

"I  have  often  .  .  .  attributed  many  of  hlsfrtfhand 
quavers  to  the  colduess  of  the  weather."— Taller. 
No.  224. 

2.  Tin1  rapid  repetition  of  a  note  iu  singing 
[VIBRATO.] 

trUl  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Ital.  triHarg  =  to  trill,  to 
shake,  to  quaver  ;  Dut.  trillen  ;  Ger.  tri(/ern.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  utter  or  sing  with  a  quaver- 
ing or  tremulousuess  of  voice.     (Thomson: 
Summer,  "(Xi.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To   shake,  to   quaver;   to  sound  with 
tremulous  vibrations. 

"  To  Judge  of  trilling  notes  and  tripping  feet" 

D,;n,t<;i.     (7'odd.t 

2.  To  sing  with  quavers  ;  to  pipe. 

trill  (2),  *  tril,  *  tryll,  v.t.  &,  i.  [Sw.  trilta 
=  to  roll  ;  trilla  =  a  roller  ;  Dan.  tritle  —  to 
roll,  to  trundle.  The  same  win  d  as  I  eel.  tliyrla 
to  whirl ;  Eng.  thrill,  thirl,  or  drill.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  turn  round  ;  to  twirl 

"  By  thund'riug  out  the  suudrie  sodalne  smarte* 
Which  daily  chaunce  as  fortune  iriiles  the  balL* 
tiatcoiyne:  Fruitet  of  Ifurr*. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  turn,  to  twirL 

2.  To  flow  in  a  small  stream  or  in  rapid 
drops ;  to  trickle. 

"  But  through  his  fingers,  long  and  slight. 
Fast  trilled  the  dro,  s  of  crystal  bright." 

Stott  :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  1C 

trfl-ll'-a'-ce'-ca,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trilli(um); 
Liit.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun".  -ocfie.J 

Bot. :  Parids ;  an  order  of  Uietyogens.  Herba, 
with  tubers  or  rhizomes,  simple  stems,  and  ver- 
ticillate,  membranous,  netted  leaves  ;  flowers 
large,  solitary,  hermaphrodite ;  sepals  three, 
herbaceous  ;  petals  three,  much  larger  than 
the  sepals,  coloured  or  herliaceous ;  stamens 
six  to  ten  ;  styles  three  to  rive,  free ;  ovary 
three  to  five-celled,  ovules  iu  two  rows,  in- 
definite ;  fruit  succulent.  Fnmi  the  north 
temperate  zone.  Known  genera  four,  specie* 
thirty.  (Lindley.)  [PARIS.] 

» tril'-li-biib,  ?.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cant 
name  for  anything  trifling  or  worthless. 

trill  -ing,  ».    [THREE.] 

*  1.  One  of  three  children  born  at  the  same 
birth. 

2.  A  composite  crystal  composed  of  three 
individuals. 

trill  i6n  (i  as  y),  i.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
(mi)llion.) 

1  Arith.:  Tho  product  of  a  thousand  raised  to 
the  fourth  ix>wer;  a  number  denuted  by  a 
unit  followed  by  twelve  ciphers.  In  English 
notation  a  number  expressed  by  a  unit  fol- 
lowed by  eighteen  ciphers;  or  a  million  raised 
to  the  third  power. 

trir-li-um,  *.  [Lat.  frili*  =  woven  with  three 
sets  of  feashes,  triple  ;  pref.  tri-,  and  liciiim  — 
the  ends  of  a  weaver's  thread.  So  called  be- 
cause of  the  ternary  arrangement  running 
through  the  calyx,  corolla,  styles,  and  leaves.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trilliacese.  Sepal* 
three,  herbaceous ;  petals  three,  coloured ; 
stigmas  three,  sessile  ;  berry  superior,  three- 
celled,  many-seeded.  Known  species  seven- 
teen, all  from  North  America.  The  fleshy 
roots  of  Trillium  erectum  (—  T.  j^ewtitlum), 
the  Beth-root,  Indian  Balm,  or  Lamb's  Quar- 
ters, is  used  as  a  tonic,  antiseptic,  &c.,  by  the 
Shakers.  It  is  about  a  foot  high,  with  rhom- 
boid leaves,  and  drooping,  fetid,  purple  flower*. 

trfl-16,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music  :  A  trill,  a  shake. 

tri-lo'-bate,  tri'-lo-bate,  tri  lobed,  a. 

[Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  lo/xite,  lobed. J  Having 
three  lobes. 

tri  16  ba-tion,  ».  [Enp.  trilobnt(e);  -ion.} 
The  st«te  or  condition  of  being  trilobed. 

"  I  •  (nine  cases  .  .  .  this  tril'ikitian  is  only  obscur*!/ 
marked. '-NichoUon  :  Palaont.,  ii.  861. 


fete,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  W9H  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  «n  =  kw. 


trilobita— trim 
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tri'-16-bi-ta,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
ipti*  (ti-eia)  ~  tn ice,  anil  Ao/3os  (tokos)  =  a  lol-e.) 
PaUeont. :  An  miier  <>r  Crustacea,  to  which 
different  positions  in  the  class  have  been  as- 
signed, but  which  are  now  regarded  us  an 
early  and  more  generalized  type  from  which 
the  living  and  more  specialized  Isopoda  have 
arisen.  Body  usually  more  or  less  distinctly 
trilobate  in  a  longitudinal  direction  ;  there  is 
a  cephalic  shield,  generally  bearing  a  pair  of 
sessile,  compound  eyes  ;  the  thoracic  somites 
are  movable  upon  one  another,  and  vury 
greatly  in  number;  the  abdominal  segments 
coalesce  to  form  a  caudal  shield  (the  pygidium); 
and  there  is  a  well-developed  upper  lip  (the 
hypostome),  formed  by  a  doubling  of  the 
head-shield.  The  Trilobita  are  exclusively 
Palaeozoic,  and  range  from  the  Upper  Cam- 
brian (in  which  the  Primordial  Trilobites  of 
Barrande  are  found)to  the  LowerCarboiiiferous 
of  Europe  and  America,  attaining  their  maxi- 
mum in  the  Silurian.  More  than  500  species 
are  known,  distributed  in  many  genera,  which 
are  arranged  iu  about  twenty  families. 

tri'-l6-bite,  *.    [TRILOBITA.] 

Palaont.:  Any  individual  of  the  order 
Trilobita  (q.v.).  The  body  was  protected  by  a 
well-developed  chitinous  shell,  divided  later- 
ally into  three  regions :  (1)  a  cephalic  shield  ; 
(2)  a  variable  number  of  body-rings ;  and  (;',) 
a  caudal  shield,  tail,  or  pygidium — commonly 
found  detached  from  each  other.  The  cephalic 
shield  (A)  is  usually  more  or  less  semicircular, 
with  an  elevated  portion,  the  glabella  (a), 
usually  grooved,  and  bounded  by  the  fixed 
cheeks  (/i),  to  which  the  free  cheeks  (Jr)  which 
bear  the  eye  are  attached  by  what  is  known  as 
the  facial  suture  (J),  indications  of  which  are 
present  la 
Liniulus. 
The  poste- 
rior angles 
(usually 
call  ml  genal 
angles)  of 
the  free 
cheek  are 
commonly 
prolonged 
into  longer 
or  shorter 
spines  (s). 
The  eyes  (e) 
Are  sessile, 
compound, 
and  consist 
of  an  aggre- 
gation of 
facets,  co- 
vered by  a  thin  cornea.  The  number  varies 
greatly,  Barrande  having  found  as  few  as 
fourteen  and  as  many  as  fifteen  thousand 
facets  in  each  eye  in  different  types.  Behind 
the  cephalic  shield  comes  the  thorax  (B),  coin- 
posed  of  a  number  of  segments  (from  two  to 
twenty -six),  capable,  of  more  or  less  movement 
on  ench  other  ;  in  several  genera  this  freedom 
of  movement  was  so  great  that  species  could 
roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball,  like  a  hedge- 
hog. The  thorax  is  usually  trilobed,  each 
body-ring  exhibiting  the  same  trilobation, 
being  composed  of  a  central,  more  or  less 
convex  portion,  the  axis,  with  two  accessory 
portions,  the  pleura  (;>).  The  tail  is  also 
composed  of  a  number  of  segment*  (from  two 


TRILOB1TE. 


TRANSVERSE  SECTION  OF  TRILOBITE. 
a.  Dona!  cru.t ;   ».   Visceral  carlty :  e.  e.  Legs  (re- 
(torn)  •   d.  <t    KplpodiU ;   «.  «.  Spiral  gill..    (En 
Urged) 

hi  Sao  hlrtuta  in  twenty-eight  In  'the  genus 
4mphlon),  anchylosed  or  amalgamated.  The 
extremity  Is  sometimes  rounded,  but  may  be 
pn4ongM  into  a  spine,  and  the  ends  of  the 

Sleurse  of  the  tail-segments  may  also  be  pro- 
need  into  spine-like  processes.  With  regard 
to  i he  nndcr-siirface  and  appendages  of  the 
Trilobites  much  remains  tn  be  discovered. 
The  first. structure  met  with  on  the  lower  sur- 
face was  the  hypoxtome,  a  broad,  forked 


plate,  situated  in  front  of  the  mouth  in  many 
species,  and  closely  resembling  the  lip-plate  of 
Apus,  a  recent  Phyllopod.  Next,  Woodward 
found  the  remains  of  a  maxillary  palp  in 
Asaphus  platycephalus  ;  and  in  another  indi- 
vidual of  the  same  species  Biliiugs  found 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  remains  of  eight 
piirs  of  legs,  but  Dana  and  Verrill  believed 
them  to  be  the  arches  to  which  the  legs  were 
attached.  From  Walcott's  examinations  of 
sections  of  rolled-up  specimens,  it  appears 
that  the  thoracic  appendages  were  slender, 
five-jointed  legs,  in  which  the  terminal  seg- 
meut  formed  a  pointed  claw,  and  the  basal 
segment  carried  a  jointed  appendage,  homolo- 
gous with  the  epipodite  of  many  recent 
Crustaceans.  On  each  side  of  the  thoracic 
cavity  was  attached  a  row  of  bifid,  spiral 
branchial  appendages,  and  appendages  serving 
also  as  gills  were  probably  attached  to  the 
bases  of  the  thoracic  limbs.  The  mouth  wa&- 
situated  behind  the  hypostome,  and  bounded 
by  four  pairs  of  jointed  manducatory  appen- 
dages, the  basal  joints  of  which  were  partly 
or  entirely  modi  tied  to  act  as  jaws.  Trilobites 
vary  greatly  iu  size,  some  being  scarcely  larger 
than  a  pin's  head,  while  species  of  Asaphus 
have  been  met  with  two  feet  in  length.  They 
appear  to  have  lived  on  muddy  bottom!)  in 
shallow  water,  feeding  on  small  marine  ani- 
mals, and  probably  swam  on  their  backs,  as 
do  the  recent  Apus  and  the  larval  forms  of 
Limulus. 

trilobite-schists,  t.  pi 

Geol.  :  A  name  originally  applied  by  Mur- 
chison  to  the  Llandeilo  Flags,  from  the  fact 
that  trilobites  were  recorded  from  Llandeilo 
by  Lhwyd  as  early  as  1698.  (H.  B.  Woodward: 
Geol.  England  &  Wales,  p.  70.) 

trilobite-slates,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  A  name  given  by  the  Rev.  D.  Williams 
to  the  Pilton  beds,  from  the  fact  that  Pluicops 
latifrom  has  been  found  in  them.  (//.  B.  Wood- 
ward :  Geol.  England  £  Wales,  p.  129.) 

tri  16  bit  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  trilobit(e)  ;  -ic.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  trilobite. 

tri-ldc'-u-lar,  o.    [TRILOCCLINA.] 

Hot.  :  Having  three  cells.    (Used  of  fruits.) 

tri  -Idc-n-U'-na,  s.  [Pref.  tri-  ;  Lat  loculus 
—  a.  little  place,  dimin.  of  focus  =  a  place, 
and  fern.  sing.  adj.  sutf.  -inn.  (See  def.)J 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  having 
the  test  partly  divided  into  three  chambers. 

2.  Paltwnt.  :  One  British  species  from  the 
Middle  Eocene,  and  three  from  the  Pliocene. 


,  s.    [Gr.  rpiAoyi'a  (trllogia),  from  rpi- 
=  three,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  speech.] 

1.  Lit.  A  Drama  :  A  series  of  three  dramas, 
which,  though  complete  each  in  itself,  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  each  other,  and  form  one 
historical  and    poetical  picture.     The  term 
belongs  more  particularly  to  the  Greek  drama. 
In  Athens  it  was  customary  to  exhibit  on  the 
same  occasion  three  serious  dramas,  or  a  tri- 
logy, at   first  connected  by  a  sequence  of 
subject,  but  afterwards  unconnected,  and  on 
distinct  subjects,  a  fourth  or  satyric  drama 
being  also  added,  the  characters  of  which 
were  satyrs.     Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  may 
be  called  a  trilogy.    [TETRALOGY.] 

2.  Fig.  :  Any  literary  production  consisting 
of  three  parts  forming  a  connected  whole. 


tn-loph'-d-don,  ».    [Pref.  tri-;  Or. 
(lophos)  =  a  crest,  and  suff.  -odon.] 

Palttont. :  A  sub-genus  or  section  of  Mas- 
todon (q.v.),  in  which  the  molars  have  three 
ridges. 

tri  loph'  6  d5nt,  a.  [TRILOPBODON.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  snb-genus  Tiilo'.'iodon  ; 
having  molars  with  three  ridges. 

•  tri   lu    min   ar,  *  tri   lu    mln-ofts,  a. 

| Lat  tri  =  three,  and  lumen,  gcuit  luminis  = 
light.)    Having  three  lights. 

trim,   '  trym,   *  trymme,    o.,  adv.,  &  i. 

[TRIM,   ».) 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Neat  and  in  good  order ;  having  every- 
thing appropriate  and  In  its  right  place ;  pro- 
perly adjusted,  snug,  neat,  tidy,  smart 

"  Where  Ik.  th«  Inn, I  to  which  yon  uhlp  muit  go  T 
Pnlively  •!.<  put*  forUi  in  trim  am?." 

Wordtwartk  :  SnnncU. 


oat  of  trim  altogether,  -i wing  to  his  having 
,_..-.  »>, '-mtiou.*— field,  July  It, 


*  2.  In  good  or  proper  order  for  an)  purpose  J 
properly  equipped. 

"Thirteeue  trim  barkes  throughlie  furnished  end 
appointed  witu  too<lu  Barium  mid  uieu  if  warn.'- 
Bulinthed:  Chronicle:  Eda.  III.  (au.  U7»(. 

*  3,  Nice,  fine.    (Used  ironically.) 

"  There's  a  trim  rabble  let  iu." 

Shaketp. :  Btary  VI II.,  T.i. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Neatly,  finely,  welL 

"  Youug  ul.-iin  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim, 
When  Kiug  Coph.  tua  loved  the  beggar-maid.* 
ShaUtp. :  Homed  i  Juliet,  U.  i. 

C.  -As  substantive : 

L  Dress,  garb,  ornament 

"  The  calender  amazed  to  see 
His  neighbour  in  nuch  trim." 

Caterer :  John  Gitjrin 

2.  State  of  preparation;  order,  condition, 
disposition. 

"He 

to  reau  so  turd  for  the  exarni 
188V. 

3.  The  state  of  a  ship  or  her  cargo,  ballast, 
masts,  &c.,  by  which  she  is  well  prepared  for 

[tailing. 

"Th:it  done,  bears  up  to  th'  prize,  and  views  each  limb. 
To  know  her  liy  her  rigging  au  1  her  trim." 

liryden ;  Pr'ol.  to  S  Conyueti  vf  Granada. 

IT  Trim  of  the  masts : 

Naut. :  Their  position  in  regard  to  the  ship 
and  to  each  other,  as  near  or  distant,  far  for- 
ward or  much  aft,  erect  or  raking. 

trim,  trymme,  v.t.  &i.    [A.S.  trymian,  trym- 
man,  —  to  make  firm,  strengthen,  to  set  in 
order,  to  array,  to  prepare,  from  <r«m=  firm, 
strong ;  cogn.  with  Low  Ger.  trim.) 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2.  (1). 

2.  To  make  trim  ;  to  put  or  set  in  due  order 
for  any  purpose  ;  to  adjust ;  to  make  neat  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

"  Some  bouud  in  order,  others  loosely  strow'd. 
To  dress  thy  bower,  and  (rim  thy  uew  aliode." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Ed.  it  TO. 

3.  To  invest  or  embellish  with  extra  orna. 
nients;    to  decorate   or  ornament,  as  with 
ribbons,  lace,  or  the  like. 

"  It  U  mauy  seoaous-I  should  say  years— (inot 
Jacket*  made  of  velvet,  and  handsomely  trimmtd, 
were  woru."-  Duly  Telegraph.  Sept.  29,  1887. 

•4.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  necessary 
equipment ;  to  equip. 

"(Sir  Andrewe  Dudley]  being  but  single  manned, 
had  a  treat*  Juoflletc  with  three  Scnttishe  >litppe% 
beeyng double  m*iincdandr/-i>n.-<ed  with  ordnmuuce. 
—Fabyan:  Chronicle  (KM.  15<c). 

5.  To  dress  out  ;'to  put  in  a  proper  state  M 
regaixls  clothes  ;  to  deck,  to  array. 

"  Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  1  was  trinan'd  in  Julias  guwn." 

Sltaketp. :  T>fo  tientlemen,  IT.  4. 

*  6.  To  prepare,  to  dress,  to  treat. 

"There  hanu down  certaine  square  ftappes compacted 
of  a  kinde  of  strawe  which  is  in.-vde  rough  and  ranged 
with  extreme  heat,  and  is  so  trimmrd.  that  it  gilt- 
tereth  in  the  simile  beanies,  like  untuaglasse.  or  an 
helmet  well  burnished."— Dacklayt  .•  Voyage**  i-  "6. 

7.  To  bring  to  a  trim,  compact,  or  neat  con- 
dition by  removing  all  superfluous,  loose,  or 
straggling  appendages  or  matter;  hence,  to 
clip,  pare,  cut,  prune,  or  the  like. 


8.  To  adjust  according  to  circumstances. 

"  Lord  Hartington  is  not  the  sort  of  statesman  to 
trim  his  opinion*  according  to  the  expediency  of  con- 
ciliating or  not  conciliating.'  -Miilj,  Telti/rapH,  Nor. 
6.  1»8:.. 

•9.  To  rebuke,  to  reprove  sharply,  to  beat, 
to  chastise. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  To  dress,  as  timber ;  to  make 
smooth  ;  to  fit  to  anything. 

"  When  workmen  fit  apiece  Int  other  work,  they 
•ay  they  trim  lu  a  piece.  —  Maxan :  Mechanical  Kitr- 
MM 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  To  adjust,  as  a  ship  or  boat,  by  arranging 
the  cargo  or  disposing  the  weight  of  persons 
or  goods  so  equally  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
and  at  each  end,  that  she  .shall  sit  well  in  the 
water  and  sail   well.     A  vessel  is  said  to  be 
trimmed  by  the  head  or  by  the  stern  respect- 
ively, when  the  weight  is  so  disposed  as  to 
make  her  draw  more  water  towards  the  head 
than  towards  the  stern,  or  the  reverse. 

"  In  order  to  trim  the  vesxl  th«  caru  were  moved 
astern.-- Daily  Ckmn<r/«,  Oct.  1, 1881. 

(2)  To  arrange  in  due  order  for  sailing. 

"  So  they  row-  and  Irimmrd  their  wherry  * 

Hla.-kir  '  A-l.v  •  /  lli'lhl.,,,,1,  t  Itlandl,  p.  t. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  hold   or  adopt  a  middle 


bolL  bo^:  potit,  jo%l;  oat,  fell,  ohorns.  9hin,  bcnph;  go,  gem;  tbin,  (hl«;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,   ph  =  £ 
•clan,  -tian  —  •h^-tli    -tiou,    aiou  =  "X"" ;  - jion,    aion  —  gt>j4n.    - cioua,  -tiooa,  -clous  —  f1**^    -bio,    dlo,  &c.  —  bfl,  del. 
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course  between  parties,  so   aa  to  appear  to 
favour  each. 

"  They  wanted  no  such  aristocrat*  or  trimming 
Whigi  (or  that  constituency."—  Otulf  Chronicle,  Oct.  6, 
Mi. 

IT  *1.  To  trim  away:  To  lose  or  waste  in 
fluctuating  between  parties. 

•  2.  To  trim  forth  :  To  trick  out,  to  dress 
out,  to  set  off. 

3.  To  trim  up:  To  dress  up  ;  to  make  trim 
or  neat 

"  I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress." 

Shalutp.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  T.  i. 

•tri-mac  u-lar,  o.  [Lat.  tri-  =  three,  and 
macula  =  a  "spot]  Marked  with  three  spots. 

tri  mas  tig  *  dw,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tri- 
mattix,  genit  trimastig(is)  ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj. 
su!T.  -id(f.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Flagellate  Pantosto- 
mata.  with  four  genera.  Animalcules,  nuked, 
free-swimming  or  temporarily  adherent  ; 
flagella  three  in  number,  equal  or  sub-equal, 
inserted  close  to  each  other  ;  no  distinct  oral 
aperture. 

tri-mis  -tlx,  ».  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  fu£<m£ 
(mastU)  =  a  whip.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Trimastigidse  (q.v.),  with 
one  species,  Trimastix  marina,  found  in  salt 
water,  with  decaying  vegetation.  Animalcules 
ovate  or  pyriform  ;  endoplast  with  contractile 
vesicle  conspicuous. 

tri  mem'-bral,  o.  [Pref.  tri-  =  three,  and 
Eng.  member;  -al.]  Consisting  of  or  having 
three  members. 

trim  -er-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Or.  rpi- 
fifpijs  (trimeres)  =  tripartite.] 

Entom.  :  One  of  the  sections  into  which 
Latreille  divided  the  Coleoptera.  The  tarsi 
have  only  three  true  joints,  the  joint  which  is 
apparently  the  analogue  of  the  third  joint  in 
the  Pentamera  lieing  rudimentary  at  the  base 
of  the  claw-joint.  The  section  comprises  two 
families,  Endomychida  and  Coccinellidse,  each 
with  a  single  genus.  The  species  of  Coccinella 
are  familiarly  known  as  Lady-birds.  They  are 
found  everywhere,  sometimes  in  immense 
numbers. 

trlm-e-reT-la,  *.    [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
Or.  rptjxcp>);  (trimeres)  =  tripartite.] 
Palceont.  :  The  type-genus  of  Trimerellidse, 

&.V-X  with  two  species  from  the  Lower  and 
pper  Silurian  of  Canada. 


,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  trimt- 
nll(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

PaUeont.  :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda.  Shell 
inequi  valve,  calcareous  ;  beaks  usually  pro- 
minent, or  sometimes  obtusely  rounded,  and 
either  massive  or  solid,  or  divided  by  a  parti- 
tion into  two  chambers.  There  is  a  well- 
develooed  hinge-area,  and  a  wide  deltidium, 
Bounded  by  two  ridges,  the  inner  ends  of 
which  serve  as  te<^th,  though  true  teeth  are 
not  present.  Each  valve  is  furnished  with 
muscular  platforms.  The  genera  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Upper  Silurian,  and  especially 
of  the  Gnelph  Formation  of  North  America. 

trim-er-^s'-n-rid,  s.    [TRIMERESURUS.] 

Zool.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Triiner- 
esurus  (q.v.).  They  are  venomous  arlwreal 
snakes,  in  colour  resembling  the  foliage  among 
which  they  live,  naturally  sluggish  until  dis- 
turbed, when  they  become  tierce  aud  aggres- 
sive, drawing  back  the  head  and  anterior  part 
of  the  iKxly  and  then  dashing  forward  with 
great  rapidity.  They  are  seldom  more  than 
two  feet  long,  and  their  bite  causes  fever, 
nausea,  and  vomiting  ;  hut  the  bite  of  larger 
specimens  causes  much  more  serious,  and 
sometimes  fatal  symptoms. 

trim-er-es-iir  us,  «.  [Gr.  rpi/iep>jc  (tri- 
meres) =  tripartite,  and  otipa  (oura)  =  the  tail.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Crotalidre,  with  sixteen 
species  ranging  over  India,  Formosa,  the 
Philippines,  and  Celeliess  Head  triangular, 
covered  above  with  small  scales,  except  the 
foremost  part  of  the  snout  and  above  the 
eyebrows,  body  with  more  or  less  distinctly 
keeled  scales  ;  tail  prehensile. 

trim  er-o-jeph'-a-lus,  s.     [Gr.  Tpturpifr 
(trimeres)  =  tripartite,  and  icc$aAij  (kephale)  = 
the  head.] 
Palceont.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Phacops.    [PHA.- 

COPID.fi-] 


trim  -er-oiis,  a.    [TRIMERA.] 

1.  Bot. :  Having  three  parts ;    having  the 
number  three  running   through  its  several 
organs.     Used  when  there  are  three  divisions 
of  the  calyx  or  three  sepals,  three  divisions  of 
the  corolla  or  three  petals,  aud  three  stamens. 

2.  Entom. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Trimera 
(q.v.). 

*  tri-mes -ter,  «.  [Fr.  trimestre,  from  Lat. 
triinestris,  from  tri- =  three,  and  mentis  =  a 
month.]  A  term  or  period  of  three  months. 

*tn  mes-tral,  *tri  ines  tri  al,  ".  [TRI- 
MESTER.] Of  or  pertaining  to  a"  trimester ; 
occurring  every  three  months ;  quarterly. 

trim'-e'-ter,  *.  &  o.  [Lat.  trimetrus,  from  Gr. 
Tpifi«Tpo?  (trimetros)  =  consisting  of  three  mea- 
sures :  rpi-  (tri-)  =  three,  and  /ue'rpoc  (metron)  = 
a  measure.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  division  of  verse  consisting 
of  three  measures  of  two  feet  each. 

"  Tbl>  foot  yet,  in  the  famous  trimeter* 
Of  Decius  ami  Knuius,  rare  appearcs." 

BcnJonton:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetrie. 

B.  As  adj. :   Consisting  of  three  poetical 
measures,  forming  an  iambic  line  of  six  feet. 

tri-me'th'-yl,  *.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  methyl.] 
A  compound  containing  three  atoms  of 
methyl. 

trlmethyl-glycerin,  s. 

Chem.:  CeUuO3=^^"  j-  O3.  Trimethylin. 

A  liquid  formed  by  heating  acrolein,  methylic 
alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  for  several  hours  to 
100°.  It  has  an  agreeable  odour,  sp.  gr.  '9433 
at  0°,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  boils  at  148*. 

tri-mgth'-yl-in,  ».    [Eng.  trimethyl;  -in.] 

[TRIM  ETHYL-GLYCERIN.] 

tli-mSt'-ric,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  metric 
(q-v.).] 
Crystal!. :  The  same  asORTBORHOMBic  (q.v). 

tri-met  -ric-aL  o.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
metrical  (q.  v. )."]  The  same  as  TRIMETER  (q. v.). 

trim'-ly,  *  trim-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  trim,  a. ; 
-ly.]  In  a  trim  or  neat  manner ;  neatly,  nicely ; 
in  good  order. 

"  Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  ciresa'd, 
Fresh  aa  a  bridegroom."   ahaketp. :  1  Henry  1 I'.,  L  S. 

trim'-mer,  s.    [Eng.  trim,  v. ;  -«•.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  trims,  fits,  arranges,  ornaments, 
or  sets  in  order  :  as,  a  coal-trimmer— that  i.s, 
a  labourer  who  arranges  the  cargo  of  coal  iu  a 
ship. 

2.  One  who  chastises   or    reprimands ;   a 
sharp,  shrewish  person. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  of  superior  excellence  ; 
something  specially   good,   great,    or   note- 
worthy. 

"  In  the  last  round  [he]  met  with  a  trimmer  from 
No.  4  trap,  which,  fatally  wounded,  died  over  the 
fence."— Field.  July  16,  1887. 

4.  A  tool  to  pare  or  trim  :  as,  a  lamp- wick 
trimmer. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Bricklay. :  Brick-trimmer ;  a  flat  brick 
arch,  turned  from  the  face  of  the  chimney  to 
the  timber-trimmer  to  support  the  slab. 

2.  Carp. :   A  joist  into  which  others  are 
framed  or  trimmed  ;  as  the  hearth-trimmer  of 
chimneys ;    stair-trimmers,    into    which    the 
rough-strings  of  stairs  are  framed ;  the  tail- 
trimmers,  which  receive  the  ends  of  floor- 
joists  on  the  side  of  the  chimney,  when  they 
cannot  be  inserted  into  the  wall  on  account  of 
flues. 

3.  Politic*:    One    who    fluctuates    between 
parties,  especially  political  parties. 

*(1)  One  who  refuses  to  identify  himself 
with  any  party  of  extreme  views. 

"  A  trimmer  cried  (that  heard  me  tell  this  story) 
Fie.  Mistress  Cooke  !  faith,  you're  too  rank  a  Tory  1 
Wish  not  Whigs  hanged,  but  pity  their  hard  cases." 
Dryden  :  Epibigue  to  lluke  of  Quite. 

(2)  A  time-server  or  turncoat,  who  shifts  his 
political  allegiance  to  advance  his  interests. 

"  He  was  the  chief  of  those  politicians  whom  ..he 
two  great  parties  contemptuously  called  Trimmert. 
Instead  of  quarrelling  with  this  nickname.  he[Halifai| 
assumed  It  as  a  title  of  honour,  and  vindicated,  with 
gre'tt  vivacity,  the  dignity  of  the  apiiellation.  Every, 
tiling  good,  he  said,  trims  between  extreme*.  The 
teiiu>erat«  zone  trims  between  the  clinmte  in  which 
men  are  masted  «nd  the  climate  in  which  they  are 
fr.zen.  The  English  Church  trims  between  Ana- 
>»•  tiit  inadne-s  and  the  Papist  lethargy.  The 
English  constitution  trims  between  Turkish  de«ix>tls>n 


and  Polish  anarchy.  Virtue  is  nothing  but  a  Just 
temper  between  propensities  any  one  of  which,  if 
indulged  iu  to  excess.  becuuiu  vie*  Nay,  the  per- 
fection of  the  Supreme  Brian  himself  con»lsta  iu  the 
exact  equilibrium  uf  attributes,  none  of  which  could 
preponderate  without  disturbing  tln.wh..!,  moral  aud 
physical  order  of  the  world.  Thus  Haitian  was  a 
Trimmer  au  principle."—  i/acauiay  :  nitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  Fishing  :  A  dead  line  for  pike. 

"  Espying  a  trimmer,  I  seized  it  In  my  mouth,  and 
on  relaudiug  at  a  small  natural  pier,  lol  a  pike.  '— 
John  Wilson:  Jfoctei  Ambroiiana,  L  47. 

trim'-mmg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  j.    [TRIM,  «.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  -4s  substantive: 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  trims,  arranges,  or 
ornaments. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  one  who  fluctuate* 
between  parties  ;  inconstancy. 

3.  Ornamental  appendages  to  a  garment,  as 
lace,  ribbons,  &c. 

"  Narrow  bauds  of  fur  are  to  be  the  favourite 
Mmmingt  for  early  as  well  as  deep  winter."—  Oailf 
Telegraph,  Sept.  28,  1887. 

4.  (PI.):  The  accessories  to  any  dish   or 
article  of  food.    (Colloq  ) 

"  A  select  company  of  the  Bath  footmen  present! 
their  compliments  to  Mr.  Weller,  aud  requests  the 
pleasure  of  his  comjiany  this  eveuiug,  to  a  friendly 
swarry,  consisting  of  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  with  the 
usual  trimmingt.  —  Dickent  .  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxvii. 

5.  The  act  of  reprimanding  or  chastising  ;  a 
beating.    (Colloq.) 

IL  Shipbuild.  :  The  final  shaping  of  ship- 
timbers,  &c.,  after  the  conversion  or  rough 
shaping  has  been  accomplished. 

trimming-joist,  i. 

Carp.  :  A  joist  into  which  a  timber-trimmer 
is  framed. 

trimming-machine,  •. 

1.  Metal-work.  :  A  species  of  lathe  for  trim- 
ming the  edges  of  stamped  hollow-ware,  such 
as  sheet-metals  pans. 

2.  Boot-making:  A  machine  for  trimming 
the  edge  of  uppers. 

trimming-shear,  *.  A  machine  for 
trimming  wool  borders  on  coir,  sisal,  and 
other  mats. 

trim  mmg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trimming;  -ly.] 
In  a  trimming  manner  ;  finely,  excellently. 

trim'-ness,  «.  [Eng.  trim,  a.  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trim;  neatness, 
fineness,  good  order. 

tri-mor'-pllio,  o.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  nopQi 
(morphe)  =  form.]  Having  three  distinct 
forms  ;  of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by  trimorphism  (q.v.). 


trl'-morph-ism,  a.    [Pref.  tri-;  Gr. 
(morphe)  —  &  form,  and  suff.  -ism.] 

1.  Biol.  :  The  existence  in  certain  plant. 
and  animals  of  three  distinct  forms,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  reproductive  organs. 
In  trimorphic  plants  there  are  three  forms, 
differing  in  the  lengths  of  their  pistils  and 
stamens,  in  the  size  and  colour  of  their  pollen 
grains,  and  in  some  other  respects;  and,  as 
in  each  of  the  three  forms  there  are  two  sets 
of  stamens,  the  three  forms  possess  altogethes 
six  sets  of  stamens  and  three  kinds  of  pistUts 
These  organs  are  so  proportioned  in  length  or  • 
each  other  that  half  the  stamens  in  two  of 
the  forms  stand  on  a  level  with  the  stigma  of 
the  third  form.    To  obtain  full  fertility  with 
these  plants,  it  is  necessary  that  the  stigma 
of  the  one.  should  be  fertilized  by  pollen  taken 
from  the  stamens  of  corresponding  height  in 
another  form.     Hence,  six  unions  are  legiti- 
mate, i.e.,  fully  fertile,  and  twelve  are  illegiti- 
mate, or  more  or  less  unfertile.    (Darwin. 
Orig.  of  Species,  ch.  ix.)    Wa"ace  nas  shown 
that  the  females  of  certain  butterflies  from 
the  Malay  Archipelago  appear  in  three  con- 
spicuously distinct  forms  without  intermediate 
links. 

2.  Crystallog.  :   The  occurrence  of  certain 
formsin  minerals  which  have  the  same  chemical 
composition,  but  are  referable  to  three  system* 
of  crystallization. 

tri-mur  -ti,  5.  [Sansc.  tri  =  three,  and  murti 
=  form.] 

Comparative  Religion  : 

,  1.  The  later  Hindoo  triad—  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva  —  considered  as  an  inseparable  unity. 
The  Padraa  Parana,  which,  as  a  Parana  of  the 


t&te.  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  p5t, 
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Valshnavas,  assigns  to  Vishnu  the  highest 
rank,  thus  defines  the  Trimurti :  "  In  the 
beginning  of  creation  the  great  Vishnu,  desir- 
ous of  creating  the  world,  produced  from  tlifi 
right  side  of  his  body  himself  as  Brahma  ; 
then,  in  order  to  preserve  the  world,  he  pro- 
duced from  the  left  side  of  his  body  Vishnu  ; 
and  in  order  to  destroy  the  world  he  produced 
from  the  middle  of  his  body  the  eternal  Siva. 
Spine  worship  Brahma,  others  Vishnu,  others 
Siva  ;  but  Vishnu,  one,  yet  threefold,  creates, 
preserves,  and  destroys;  therefore  let  the 
pious  make  no  difference  between  the  three." 
Trimurti,  therefore,  implies  the  unity  of  the 
three  principles  of  creation,  preservation,  and 
destruction,  and  is  an  expression  of  philo- 
sophical, rather 
than  of  popular 
belief.  The  sym- 
bol of  the  Tri- 
murti  is  the  mys- 
tical syllable 
o  ( =  a  +  u)m  ; 
where  a  stands 
for  Brahma,  u  for 
Vishnu,  andm  for 
Siva. 

2.  A  representa- 
tion of  the  Hindoo 

triad.    It  consists  TRIMUHTI. 

of   one    human 

body  with  three  heads  :  that  of  Brahma  in  the 
middle,  that  of  Vishnu  at  the  right,  and  that 
of  Siva  at  the  left. 

tri-mjf-ar'-I-an,  «.  [Gr.  rpi-  (tri-)  =  three, 
ami  put  (mits)  =  a  muscle. ]  A  bivalve  which 
presents  three  musoular  impressions. 

tri-na'-crite,  *.  [  After  Triuacria,  the  ancient 
name  of  Sicily,  where  it  was  supposed  to 
occur;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  One  of  the  hypothetical  compounds 
suggested  by  Von  Waltershansen  as  occurring 
in  palagonite  tuff;  but  palagonite  has  now 
been  shown  to  be  only  a  volcanic  glass,  and 
not  a  distinct  species. 

•trin'-al,  a.  [Lat.  trinus,  from  tres  =  three.] 
Threefold. 

"  That  far-liemning  blaze  of  majesty. 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  IteavVs  lilgh  council  table 
To  sit  the  miilit  of  trinal  unity. 
He  laid  aside."  Hilton  :  Tin  ffatiaitf. 

Trln-cd-ma-lee ,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon. 

Trlncomalee  wood,    . 

G>mnt.  :  The  wood  of  fterrya  Ammonilla, 
us-  i  in  the  construction  of  the  Massoola  boats 
of  Madras. 

trin' -die,  r.t.  &  f.    [TRUNDL*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Jo  trundle,  to  roll. 

2.  To  allow  to  trickle  or  run  down  in  small 
Streams. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  To  trickle;  to  run  down  in  small  streams. 
2.  To  roll,  to  jog. 

••  French  cook,  wl  his  tnnuplt  iloggle  trindling 
•hint  him. '-.Scoff  :  Waftrlty.  ch.  xiii. 

trindle  tail,  *.  A  curled  tail ;  an  animal 
with  a  curled  tail. 

trin' -die,  «. 

Bookbinding :  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  used 
to  flatten  the  edges  of  a  book  bcfoie  cutting. 

'  trine,  a.  *  s.    [L»t.  trintu  =  threefold.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Threefold,  triple,  trinaL 

••  H  Denis  snys,  that  the  trine  Immenlon  signifies 
the  Divine  eneucc  and  twntitude  of  U<xl  In  a  trinity 
of  persons.-— Bp.  Taylor  :  KuU  of  CoiucUnct.  bk.  UL, 
eh  Iv. 

B.  At  tubstantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  triad. 

2.  Attrol. :  The  aspect  of  planets  distnnt 
from  each  other  120',  or  the  third  part  of  the 
zodiac.  The  trine  was  supposed  to  be  * 
benign  aspect 

trlno  immersion,  s. 

Erf. If  t.  A  Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to 
the  practice  in  the  primitive  church  of  dip- 
ping a  person  who  was  being  baptised  three 
times  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the 
naming  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  When  circumstances  rendered  bap- 
tism by  affusion  necesfeiry,  the  affusion  was 
also  trine,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day. 


tri'-ner-vate,  o.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 

nervutus.} ' 
Hot. :  Trinerved  (q.Y.X 

*  tri' -nerved,  *  tri'-nerve,  a.    [Pref.  tri-, 
and  Eug.  nerved,  nerve.] 

Bot.  (O/o  leaf,  Ac.):  Three-ribbed;  having 
three  ribs  springing  from  the  base. 

trin  -  ga,  5.  [Or.  rpuyyat  (trunggas)  =  the 
Ureen  Sandpiper.  (Aral. :  H.  A.,  VIII.  iii.  13.) 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Scolopacidx  (or,  in 
classifications  in  which  that  family  is  divided, 
of  TotauiiiK  or  *Tringiiiw),  with  twenty  spe- 
cies, universally  distributed.  Beak  rather 
longer  than  head,  sometimes  deeurvtd,  rather 
flexible,  compressed  at  base,  blunt  towards 
the  point,  both  mandibles  grooved  along  the 
sides  ;  nostrils  lateral,  in  the  membrane  of 
the  groove ;  legs  moderately  long,  slender, 
lower  part  of  tibia  naked  ;  three  toes  in  front, 
divided  to  their  origin,  one  behind,  small,  and 
articulated  to  the  tarsus ;  wings  moderately 
long,  pointed,  first  quill  the  longest. 

*  trin-gi  -nae,  «.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat  tring(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -t/ice.J 

Ornith. :  A  lapsed  sub-family  of  Gray's 
Scolopacidae. 

trin'-gle,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  curtain-rod  of  a  bedstead. 

2.  Arch. :  A  little  member  over  the  Doric 
triglyph. 

trin  glette,  *.  [TRINGLE.]  A  pointed  stick 
used  in  opening  the  eames  of  fretwork  and 
diamond-paned  windows. 

trin-go'-I-dej,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  tring(a),  and 
Or.  tlSot  (eidfis)  —  form,  appearance.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Scolopacidae  (or  Tota- 
ninae),  with  six  species,  universally  distributed. 
Bill  rather  straight  above,  curved  at  tip,  groove 
extending  nearly  whole  length  of  bill;  tail 
rounded,  broad. 

tri'-nf-a,  ».  [Named  after  Dr.  C.  B.  Trinius, 
a  Russian  botanist,  author  of  Species  Gra- 
minum.] 

Bot. :  Honewort ;  a  genus  of  Ammineae 
or  Amminidae.  Dioecious  ;  calyx  teeth  obso- 
lete ;  petals  of  the  barren  flowers  lanceolate, 
with  a  narrow,  involute  point,  those  of  the 
fertile  flowers  ovate,  witli  a  short,  inflected 
point ;  fruit  ovate,  carpels  with  five  prominent 
ribs  and  single  vittae  beneath  them.  Known 
species  eight,  from  Southern  Europe  and  Tem- 
perate Asia.  One  of  them,  Trinia  vulgarit,  is 
the  Common  Honewort,  a  plant  with  a  fusi- 
form root,  a  deeply-grooved  stem,  three  to 
six  inches  high,  leaves  tripinnate,  with  linear, 
filiform  leaflets,  and  minute  flowers.  South- 
western counties  of  England  ;  rare. 

trin-I-tar'-I-an,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  trinity); 
•aria  n.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Trinity  or  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Trinitarians. 

"  At  the  dissolution,  there  were  eleven  Trinitarian 
houses  in  England,  five  In  Scotland,  and  oue  Ui  lr«* 
laud."— Adda  t  Arnold:  Cot*.  OKI.,  p.  810. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord  Lamj. :  One  who  believes  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity. 

"  If  the  trinltarian  be  still  farther  urged  to  shew  In 
what  way  this  divine  equality  exists— how  far  It  is  an 
•quality— or.  if  not.  wliat  degrees  exist  of  superiority 
or  inferiority,  he  aiiswtrs  with  st  Paul,  that  Uud  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh  :  bat  that  without  controversy. 
great  is  the  mystery  ol  godliness."— QUpin:  Utrmoni, 
vol.  II..  hiiifjo. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  An  order  of  monks 
founded  at  Rome  in  1198  by  St  J«lm  of 
Matlia,  a  native  of  Provence,  and  an  old 
French  hermit,  Felix  of  Valois,  to  redeem 
Christian  captives  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
infidels.  The  order  was  sanctioned  by  Inno- 
cent III. ;  the  rule  wax  that  of  St.  Austin, 
with  particular  statutes ;  the  diet  was  of 
great  austerity  ;  and  the  habit,  at  least  In 
France,  was  a  soutane  and  scnpular  of  white 
serge,  with  a  red  and  blue  cross  on  the  right 
breast.  At  one  time  the  order  ixmsessed  250 
houses,  and  it  was  estimated  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  that,  since  its  foundation,  it 
hud  been  nmtrumentiil  In  rescuing  more  than 
80,000  Chriittian  captives  fmm  what  was  prac- 
tically slavery.  A  reform  tr>ok  plane  In  1599, 
snd  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  congrega- 


tion of  Disealced  Trinitarians  in  Spain,  in 
which  country  the  order  (reformed  find  un- 
reformed)  was  suppressed  in  the  reiijn  of 
Isabella  IL 

trln-I-tar -i-an-if m,  ».  [Eng.  trinitarion; 
•inn,}  Tue  doctrine  of  Trinitarians.  [TRINITY, 
II.  1.] 

tri  nl- trowel -lu- lose,  *.  [Pref.  tri-; 
nitro-,  and  Eng.  cellulose.}  [GUN-COTTON.] 

trfn'-I-tjf,  *  trin-i-tee,  ».    [Fr.  triniti,  from 
Lat.  trinitatem,  accus.  of  trinitas  —  a  triad, 
from  trinus  =  threefold  ;  Sp.  trinidad ;  ItaL 
trinita.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  triad  ;  a  number  or  set  of  three. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Script.  <K  Chnrch  Hist. :  A  term  used 
to  express  the  doctrine  of  Three  Persons  in 
one  Godhead,  which    is   held  alike  by  the 
Roman,  Greek,  and  Anglican  Churches,  arid 
by  the  greater  numter  of  Nonconformist  Com- 
munions.     It  is  indicated  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  stated  more  explicitly  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  set  out  at  length  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed.    The  First  Article  of  the  Church  of 
England  states  the   doctrine  in  terms  that 
would  lie  accepted  by  sister  churches,  and  by 
orthodox  dissenters  generally  : — "  There  is  but 
One  Living  and  True  God.     .    .     .    And  in 
Unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  Three  Persons, 
of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity ;  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."   Pro- 
testant theologians  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  from  texts  in  which  (a)  the  Unity  of 
God  is  affirmed  (Deut.  vi.  4  :  Isa.  xliv.  6 ; 
Mark  xii.  29-32  ;  Eph.  iv.  6) ;  (6)  the  Divinity 
of   Christ  is  shown  from  the  fulfilment  of 
Messianic   prophecies,    or   directly   affirmed 
(1  Pet.  ii.  7,  8,  cf.  Isa.  viii.  13,  14 ;  John  xii. 
41,  cf.  Isa.  vi.  1 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  18,  cf.  Isa.  xliii.  11 ; 
Rev.  xxii.  13,  cf.  Isa.  xliv.  6;  Matt  xi.  10, 
cf.  MaL  iii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  x.  9,  cf.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  18 
and  xcv.  9 ;  John  iii.  29,  cf.  Isa.  liv.  5  ;  John 
L  1,  xiv.  11,  xx.  28 ;   Rom.  ix.  5,  2  Cor.  v. 
19,  20  ;  Col.  ii.  8,  9 ;  2  Pet.  i.  2,  1  John  v.  20) ; 
and  (c)  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
affirmed  (Matt  ix.  38,  cf.  Acts  xiii.  4 ;  John 
vi.   45,  cf.   1  Cor.  ii.   13;  John  xiv.  17,  cf. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  25;  Ezek.  viii.  1-3,  Matt.  xii.  28, 
Acts  v.  9, 1  Cor.  ii.  11,  2  Cor.  i.  3).    The  word 
"  Trinity  "  is  not  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  Theophilus, 
Bishop  of  An  tioch,  in  the  second  century ;  but 
from  the  texts  quoted  the  early  Church  recog- 
nized that  the  Sacred  writings  taught  (1)  that 
there  is  One  God;  (2)  that  Christ  was  called 
God ;  and  (3)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  also 
called  God  ;  and  from  the  combination  of  these 
truths  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  deduced. 
Moreover  it  was  considered  that  the  doctrine 
was  clearly  expressed  in  the  words  of  Christ's 
commission  to  his  disciples  (Matt  xxviii.  19) 
and  in  the  Apostolic  benediction  (2  Cor.  xiii. 
14).    Early  heresies  with  respect  to  the  Trinity 
were  Arianism,  Tritheism,  Sabellianism,  and 
Patripassianism  (see  these  words).  The  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  (A.D.  325)  by  affirming  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  that  of  Constantinople  (A.D. 
381)  by  affirming  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  while  insisting  on  the  Unity  of  God, 
declared  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.    From  that 
time  it  was  never  called  in  question  except  by 
a  few  obscure  sects,  until  the  Reformation, 
when  Unitariauism  (q.v.)  became  one  phase 
of  Protestantism.    [ARIANISM,  TRITUEIBM.] 

2.  Kccles.  Art :  A  symbolical  representation 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  frequent  in 
Christian  art  The 

symbol  which  has 
endured  the  long- 
est is  the  mystic 
triangle,  which 
may  tie  found  on 
the  tombs  of  the 
early  Christians. 
The  union  of 
the  three  persons 
in  one  Godhead 
was  also  symbol- 
ized by  a  Latin  in- 
scription,  disposed 
in  geometric  lines, 
containing  at  each 

~  *  nidi  i  t * 

angle  the  names  of 

the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  each  connect- 
ing band  being  Inscribed  with  the  words  no* 
eft.  In  the  midst  of  the  triangle  was  the  holy 


boil,  bo? ;  poUt,  J6%1 ;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  shun,    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  -  thus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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name  of  God,  again  connected  by  bands  with 
those  of  the  Trinity,  each  of  which  bore  the 
one  word  est.  At  times  .in  attempt  was  made 
to  render  the  same  mystery  pictorially  visible 
by  tl.ree  heads  or  three  faces  on  one  neck,  the 
eyes  becoming  part  of  each  individual  face. 
[TRiiiuRTi.]  An  equilateral  triangle,  or  a 
combination  of  the  triangle,  the  circle,  and 
sometimes  the  trefoil,  was  also  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Trinity-house,  *.  An  institution  incor- 
porated by  Henry  VIII.,  under  the  full  title 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of 
tlie  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  and  intrusted 
with  the  regulation  and  management  of  the 
light  houses  and  buoys  of  the  shores  and  rivers 
of  England.  The  corporation  is  now  em- 
powered to  appoint  and  license  pilots  for  the 
English  coast,  and 
has  a  general  su- 
pervision over  the 
corporations  which 
have  the  charge  of 
the  lighthouses  and 
buoys  of  Scotland 
and  I  reland,  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to 
whose  general  su- 
perintendence the 
Trinity-house  is 
also  subject  in  matters  relating  to  England. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  master,  deputy- 
master,  a  certain  number  of  acting  elder  bre- 
thren, and  of  honorary  elder  brethren,  with 
an  unlimited  number  of  younger  brethren, 
the  master  and  honorary  elder  brethren  being 
chosen  on  account  of  eminent  social  position, 
•nd  the  other  members  from  officers  of  the 
navy  or  the  merchant-shipping  service,  who 
possess  certain  qualifications.  [TRADE,  s.,  U  2.] 

Trinity-Sunday,  s.  The  Sunday  next 
after  Whit-Sunday,  constituted  a  feast  of  the 
Trinity  for  the  whole  Church  by  Pope  John 
XXII.  in  1334. 

Trinity-term,  s. 

1.  Law :  One  of  the  four  legal  terms.    It  b«- 
gins  on  May  22,  and  ends  on  June  12.      (Brit.) 

2.  Univ. :    One  of   the   University'  terms  at 
Oxford  (June  12-July  10)  and  Dublin  (April 
15-June  30).     (British.) 


-I-u'-nl-t^,  *.    [Lat.  trinu$  =  three- 
fold,  end  Eng.  unity.]    Triunity,  trinity. 

trink,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  fishing- 
net  ;  an  old  apparatus  for  catching  flab. 

tlink'-er-ite,  s.  [After  J.  Triuker,  of  Lai- 
bach;  suff.  -t<e(A/m.).] 

JV/in. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  occurring  in 
large  masses  in  the  lignite  of  Carpano,  Alliona, 
Istria,  and  also  in  btyria.  Hardness,  1-5  to 
2;  sp.  gr.  1-0-25;  lustre,  greasy;  colour, 
hyacinth-red  to  chestnut-brown  ;  transparent 
to  translucent.  Fuses  at  168-180°;  only  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  The  mean  of  two 
analyses  yielded,  carbon,  81'5 ;  hydrogen, 
11-05  ;  sulphur,  4'4  ;  oxygen,  3'OS  =  100,  which 
approaches  very  closely  to  the  composition  of 
tasmauite  (q.v.). 

trin'-ket  (1),  *  trln  kette,  *.  [A  word  of 
doubtful  origin.  Skeat  considers  it  to  be  the 
same  as  Mid.  Eng.  trenket,  trynket  =  &  knife, 
a  toy-knife,  from  Fr.  trencher  =  to  cut.) 

*  1.  A  knife,  a  tool,  an  implement. 

"  What  husi.ai.dlie  husbands,  except  they  he  fooles, 
But  haudsom  Lave  storehouse  fur  trin/ce'mnd  tooleo." 
Tuiter  :  Untbandry. 

2.  A  small  ornament,  as  a  jewel,  a  ring,  or 
the  like. 

"  Half  as  much  as  he  proposed  to  expend  in  covering 
fin  wife  with  trinkett-'—jfacaulat:  Bi*t.  Una.,  cb.  iv. 

*  3.  A  tiling  of  no  great  value ;  any  small 
article  ;  a  trine. 

trin'-ket  (2),  *.  [Fr.,  prob.  from  Lat.  tres  = 
three;  Sp.  trinquoto ;  Ital.  trinchetto.] 

Natit. :  The  royal  or  topgallant  sail ;  the 
upper  sail  in  a  ship. 

"Suddenly  with  a  great  gust  the  Mnktt  and  the 
mizeu  were  rent  asunder."— HauMutt:  Voyage*,  lit  41L 

•trin'-ket,  v.i.  [Prob.  from  trinket  (1),  s.] 
To  bargain,  to  negotiate  ;  to  hold  secret  com- 
munication ;  to  have  private  intercourse ;  to 
intrigue. 

"  In  the  eonrt  of  Herod  by  their  tricks  and  trintrt- 
Mng  i«twren  i»rty  and  party,  and  tl.eir  intriguing  it 
with  courtiers  and  court  ladles,  they  had  upon  tlie 
nuitter  set  the  whole  court  together  by  toe  eart."- 
*•*<»  .-  Mfrmata,  vol.  vL.  Mr.  J. 


*  trln'-ket-er,  $.   [Eng.  trinfot,  v. ;  -er.]   One 

who  trinkets  or  intrigues  ;  one  who  carries  on 
secret  petty  dealing ;  an  intriguer,  a  trafficker. 

*  trin'-kSt-rtf,  *.    [Eng.  trinJket  (1),  s. ;  -ry.] 
Ornaments  of  dress  ;  trinkets  collectively. 

"  No  trintetry  on  frout,  or  neck,  or  dress." 

Southey:  Curte  of  Kehama ,  xlli. 

*  trin'-kle,  v.i.    [A  frequent,  from  trinket,  v. 
(q.v.).]     To   tamper;   to   treat   secretly   or 
underhand ;  to  trinket 

*tri-noc'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.     [Lat  trt  = 

three,  and  nox,  genit  noctti  =  a  night]    Com 
prising  three  nights. 

*  tri  no   da,  s.    [Lat  tri  =  three,  and  nodus 
=  a  knot.]    An  old  laud  measure  equal  to 
three  perches. 

*  trinoda  necessitas,  a.  A  term  sig- 
nifying the  three  services  due  to  the  king  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  in  respect  of  tenure  of 
lands  in  England,  for  the  repair  of  bridges 
and  highways,  the  building  and  repair  of 
fortresses,  and  expeditions  against  the  king's 
enemies. 

tri  no  daL  a.    [TRINODA.] 

Bot. :  Having  three  nodes  only.  Used  spec, 
of  a  peduncle  supporting  the  cyme  of  a  mono- 
cotyledon. 

tri  no  -mi-al,  o.  *  t.    [Gr.  rpi-  (tri-)  =  three, 

and  I'o^Tj  (nome)  =  a  division  ;  vc|tw  (nemn)  — 
to  divide,  to  distribute.] 

A.  ^is  adjective : 

Alg. :  Consisting  of  three  terms,  connected 
by  the  signs  +  or  -  :  thus,  o  +  b  +  c,  **  + 
2xy  +  y*  are  trinomial  expressions. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  algebraic  expression  con- 
sisting of  three  terms. 

tri  -nom'-In-al,  a.  [Lat  tri  —  three,  and 
nomen,  genit.  'nominis  —  a  name.]  The  same 
as  TRINOMIAL  (q.v.). 

tri-  nu-cle'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trinw- 
cU(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Trilobita  (q.v.),  with 
four  genera,  from  the  Lower  Silurian.  The 
head-shield  is  enormously  developed,  with  a 
wide  margin,  or  limb,  which  is  usually  per- 
forated by  rounded  pores;  glabella  well 
marked,  eyes  generally  wanting,  facial  sutures 
sometimes  absent,  body-rings  reduced  to  five 
or  six  in  number,  with  grooved  pleura,  tail 
large  and  sub-triangular. 

tri-nu'-cle-us,  «.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Lat  nu- 
cleus.] 

Palceont. :  The  type-genus  of  Trinncleidae 
(q.v.).  Body  distinctly  trilobed  :  margin  of 
head-shield  comjKised  of  two  lamella;,  and 
perforated  by  numerous  foramina;  genal 
angles  prolonged  into  conspicuous  spines, 
usually  single,  but  forked  in  Trinucleits  pon- 
gerardi ;  glabella  prominent  and  pear-shapi  d, 
with  mere  traces  of  lateral  grooves;  facial 
sutures  rudimentary  ;  cheeks  tumid,  and 
generally  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  small 
tubercle  seemingly  representing  the  eyes ; 
body-rings  six  :  tail  triangular,  with  a  distinct 
axis,  and  having  its  margin  entire  and  striated. 

tri'-O,  tri'-d,  s.   [Ital.,  from  Lat  tres=  three.] 
I.  Vrd.  Lang. :  Three  united  ;  a  set  of  three ; 
a  triad. 

••  I  bad  three  flies  on  the  east— a  light  bumble,  a 
black  <init  and  a  yellow  dun-ami  whichever  of  the 
trin  wiled  over  a  risiiig  ash  was  at  once  grabbed."— 
field.  Sept.  24.  1887. 

IL  Music: 

1.  A  composition  for  three  voices  or  three 
instruments. 

2.  A  movement  in  }  time,  often  forming  a 
part  of  a  minuet  or  movement  in   minuet 
form. 

3.  The  performers  of  a  trio  or  three-part 
composition. 

tri-6V-$-lar,  *  tri-Sb'-o-lar-y,  a.  [Lat 
triobolaris,  from  tri-  =  three,  and  obolus  =  an 
obolus.]  Of  the  value  of  thn-e  oboli,  or  three 
half-pence ;  hence,  mean,  paltry,  worthless. 

"Any  triobolary  pasquiller  .  .  .  any  sterqulHnotu 
rascal,  is  licensed  to  throw  dirt  in  the  faces  of  sove- 
reign princes."— Bo  well :  Letter*,  bk.  il.,  let.  48. 

tri  6c  ta  he  -dral,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
octahedral  (q.v.).J 

Cryxtall. :  Presenting  three  ranges  of  faces, 
one  above  another,  each  range  containing 
eight  faces. 


*  tri-oV-tile.  ».     [Pref.  tri-,  ond  Eng.  octHt.} 

Astrol. :  An   aspect   of  two  plannls  with 

regard  t<»  the  earth,   when  they  are   three 

octants  or  eight  parts  of  a  circle,  that  is  135 

degrees,  distant  from  each  other. 

tri-Sc-td-he'-dral,  o.    [TRIOCTAHEDBAL.] 

tri-O'-dl-a,  i.  [Gr.  rptoo'ovf  (triodous)  =  with 
three  teeth,  pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  oSovs  (udous)  = 
a  tooth.] 

But. :  Heath-grass ;  a  genus  of  Aveueie. 
Panicle  racemed  ;  spikelets  few,  terete,  with 
two  to  four  fertile  florets;  upper  flower  im- 
perfect Flowering  glumes  convex,  three- 
toothed,  keeled,  three-nerved  ;  palea  ciliate ; 
scales  broad,  fleshy  ;  stigmas  feathery  ;  o\ary 
stalked.  Six  species,  from  the  old  world. 

tri'-d-dSn,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  6oous  (odous), 
geuit.  uoocrof  (ouontos)=n  tooth.  Named 
from  the  fact  that  the  upper  jaw  is  divided  by 
a  suture  in  the  middle,  while  the  lower  jaw  is 
entire,  tlie  fish  apparently  having  three  lurg« 
white  teeth.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  sole  genus  of  Triodontina 
(q.v.),  with  a  single  species,  Triodon  Uursarius, 
from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

tri  6  don-ti  -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  triodon, 
genit.  triodunt^is) ;  Lat  neut  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ina.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Gymnodontes.  Tail 
rather  long,  with  separate  caudal  h'n  ;  alido- 
men  dilatable  into  a  very  large,  compressed, 
pendent  sac  ;  upper  jaw  divided  by  a  median 
suture,  lower  simple. 

tri-ce'-9i-a,  *.  pi.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  olxot 

(oikos)  —  a  house.] 

Bot. :  Plants  having  the  male  flowers  on  one 
individual,  the  females  on  another,  and  herma- 
phrodites on  a  third. 

tri  ce  -cious,  a.    [TKUECIA.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  arrangement  of  flowers 
seen  in  the  Tricecia  (q.v.);  of  or  ptiiaiuiug 
to  the  Triuecia. 

tri-ce'-cious-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  trio-ctous;  -ly.] 
Bat. :  After  the  manner  of  the  Ti  iu;ciu  (q.v.), 

trioeciously  hermaphrodite,  a. 
Hot. :  Trimorphic. 

tri-oe-nan-thyl  -a-mme,  ».    [Pref.  tri-; 

Eiig.    a-iMnthyl,    and     uinum.]    [TKIHEPTVI^ 

AM1NE.] 

tri  -ole,  s.    [Fr.] 

Music :  A  triplet. 

tri'-6-let,  tri'-6-lSt,  *.    [Fr.,  dimin.  of  trio.) 

1.  A  triplet ;  three  notes  played  in  the  time 
of  two  of  the  same  name. 

2.  A  poem  of  eight  lines,  on  two  rhymes, 
the   first  line  being   repeated  as  the  luuitli, 
and  the  first  two  as  the  seventh  and  eighth. 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  any  critic  has  noticed  that 
the  inmn  is  a  cui.deused  roiidet"— Cornhill  Magaiiin, 
July,  1877,  p.  64. 

tri -o'-nes,  s.  pi.  [Lat  =  the  plonghing-oxen ; 
hence,  the  constellation  of  the  Wain.] 

Astron.  :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
seven  principal  stars  in  the  constellation  Ursa 
Major,  popularly  called  Charles'  Wain. 

tri-i -nych'-I-d»,  t  tri-6-ny9'-I-d». 
t  tri-6-ny9'-I-dif ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  lat.  fri- 
onyx,  genit.  trionychis;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ides,  or  masc.  &  fern,  -ides.] 

1.  Zool. :    Mud    or  Soft  Tortoises,   Fresh- 
water Turtles;  a  family  of   Chelonia,   with 
three  genera.     Shell  much  depressed,  covered 
with  soft  skin,  and  not  with  epidermic  prates ; 
digits  movable,  strongly   webl>ed,  each  foot 
with  only  three  sharp  claws,  belonging  tn  the 
three  inner  of  the  five  digits,  as  in  Crocodiles; 
head  retractile  within  the  buckler.    Tlie  jaws 
are  covered  with  fleshy  lips,  and  the  snout  is 
produced   in  a  short  tube  bearing  tl.e  nasal 
orifices,  and  enabling  the  animal  to  breathe 
while  the  rest  of  the  head  is  submerged  under 
water.     The  species  are  thoroughly  aquatic 
and  carnivorous,  and  inhabit  rivers,  streams, 
and  arms  of  the  sen,  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  North  America.    They  are  usually 
light-coloured   beneath,   but  the  carapace  is 
generally  mud-coloured. 

2.  P"ttront. :    A  femur  from  the  Lias  has 
been  refeired  by  Owen  to  this  family. 


ffito,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p<5 
CJ.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  units,  our.  rile,  full;  try,  Syrian,   so,  m  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  Ira. 


trionyx— tripetaloid 
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tn-6n'-jfx,  s.     [Pref.  <ri-,and  Gr.  oio/f  (onttz), 
genit.  OPU^O?  (on«c«us)=  a  iiuil,  a  claw.] 

1.  Zoo/. :   The  tyi«-geuu.s  of  Trionychidae, 
with  seventeen  s|«ecies,  having  the  range  of 
the  family.     Among  tiie  best  known  are  Tri- 
oiiyxj'erox,  the  sjoft-shelled  Tortoise,  from  the 
United  States  and  Cential  America  :  T.  jaca- 
nicits,  the   Javanese,   and  T.    gungeticus,   tlie 
Gangetic  Trionyx  ;  and  T.niloticus,  the  Nilotic 
Trionyx,  which  attains  a  length  of  three  feet, 
and  is  of  great  use  in  keeping  down  the  num- 
ber of  crocodiles  by  devouring  their  eggs  aud 
young. 

2.  Palreont. :   Several   species  are   known, 
from  the  Eocene  onward. 

tri  -6-pa,  s.    [Gr.  Tpi<nu>  (triopis)  =  an  ear- 
ring or  brooch  with  three  dropst] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Doridae,  with  three 
species,  from  Norway  ami  Britain,  ranging 
from  low- water  to  twenty  fathoms. 

tri'-or,  *.     (Eng.  try ;  -or.) 

Law:  A  person  appointed  by  a  court  to 
examine  whether  a  challenge  to  a  panel  of 
jurors,  or  to  a  juror,  is  just. 

trl-5s'-te-um,  g.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  ixrrfov 
(osteon)  =  a  bone.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Lonicerese.  Hairy,  peren- 
nial herbs,  with  connate  leaves,  a  tubular 
corolla  swollen  at  the  base,  five  stamens,  and 
drupaceous  fruit,  generally  with  three  cells. 
Trinstenm  perfoliatum,  in  small  doses,  is  a 
mild  cathartic,  in  large  ones  it  produces 
vomiting.  Its  dried  and  roasted  berries  have 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

tri  6x-a-myl  -a-mme,  s.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Eng. 
ox(ygen),  and  amylamint.] 

Ckem. :  (CjEInOfoN.  A  base  obtained  by 
heating  anhydrous  valeral-animonia  to  130" 
In  a  sealed  tube  for  ei;jht  hours.  It  is  a 
colourless  vise-id  oil,  having,  when  heated,  a 
pungent  odour,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  sp.  gr.  -879  at  22°.  It  has 
•  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  when  distilled 
is  partially  decomposed  with  evolution  of 
ammonia. 

tri-dx'-lde,  *.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  oxide.] 

Cliem. :  A  term  applied  loan  oxide  in  which 
one  atom  of  the  metal  is  combined  with  three 
atoms  of  oxygen,  thus :  Chrominm  trioxide, 
CrOj. 

trioxide  of  tungsten,  *.     [Timosric- 

OXIDE.J 

tri  6x  y-a  llz  -a-rln,  *.    [Prefs.  tri-,  oxy-, 
and  EII.J.  alizarin.}    [PsEUDOPURPUBiN.J 

trip,  '  trippe,  *  tryp,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  lighter 
form  of  UnMM  (ray),  which  appears  in  tramp; 
co.'n.  with  Dut.  trippen,  (rap/ieu  =  to  tread 
under  foot;  tripfielen  =  to  trip,  to  dance; 
Low  Ger.  trippeln  =  to  trip ;  Sw.  trippa  ; 
Dan.  fri/ipe  =  to  trip  ;  (rip  =  a  short  step ; 
O.  Fr.  trijier  =  to  tread  or  stamp  on.] 
A.  Intransitii-e: 

1.  To  run  or  step  lightly ;  to  move  with 
short,  lijjht  steps  ;  to  move  the  feet  nimbly, 
as  in  walking,  dancing,  running,  ic. 

"  Many  njrmpln  came  tripping  by." 

Sliakeip. :  Sonnet  1M. 

5  Sometimes  followed  by  it.    [Ir,  6.] 

"  Come  and  trii>  it  u  you  go. 
Oa  the  li,jht  fantastic  toe." 

Hilton:  L' Allegro. 

t.  To  move,  progress,  or  advance  lightly  or 
•renly. 

"  Tripling  along  the  path  of  terming  pro»|*rity  u 
though  no  burden  i  e*Ud  O|K>n  iu  shoulders."—  built 
Telfjraph.  Much  12.  IH7. 

3.  To  tike  a  journey  or  voyage ;  to  make  a 
trip  or  excursion. 

4.  To  stumble  ;  to  strike  the  foot  against 
something  so  ax  to  lose  the  step  and  nearly 
tall ;  to  make  a  false  step ;  to  lose  the  footing. 


6.  To  make  a  false  move;  to  stumble,  to 
err,  to  go  wrong  ;  to  offend  against  morality,' 
propriety,  or  rule.  . 

"  Jenny  hud  trlpt  In  her  time." 

Tenn  i/inn  :  Tht  CrnndnxxVr. 

^  Sometimes  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

"  He  loiiietiiiirs  tripped  upon  hi*  facts."— Burrougkl  : 
fti-actnn.  p.  l». 

B.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  language: 
1.  To  cause  to  fall  by  striking  the  feet  sud- 
denly   from   under  a   person ;   to   cause   to 


stumble,  lose  the  footing,  or  make  a  false 
step,  by  striking  the  feet  or  checking  their 
free  action.  (Frequently  followed  by  up.) 

"  It  sometimes  tripped  me  up  with  a  large  root  it 
sent  out  like  a  loot."— Barroaght :  Ptpaeton,  p.  244. 

*  2.  To  cause  to  fail ;  to  put  something  in 
the  way  of ;  to  obstruct. 

"To  trip  the  course  of  law.' 

Shalcap. .  2  Henry  ir.,  v.  ». 

3.  To  catch  in  a  fault,  mistake,  or  offence  ; 
to  detect  in  a  false  step. 

"These her  women  can  trip  me  If  1  err." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbcllne,  v.  5. 

II.  Naut. :  To  loose,  as  an  anchor  from  the 
bottom,  by  its  cable  or  buoy-rope. 

"  We  could  not  tri  ,  the  bower  anchor  with  all  the 
purchase  we  could  make."— Coo* :  firit  rotate,  bk.  i., 
ch.  xx. 

trip  (1),  *.    [TRIP,  «.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  light,  short  step ;  a  lively  movement 
of  the  feet. 

2.  Hence,  the  sound  of  such  a  step ;  a  light 
footfall. 

3.  A  short  voyage  or  journey ;  an  excursion. 

"  Trlpt  to  Ireland  are  inexjwusive  and  by  no  means 
difficult."— Ualln  Chronicle.  May  Zi,  IMS. 

4.  A  sudden   stroke  or  catch   by  which  a 
wrestler  supplants  his  antagonist. 

"  Or  by  the  girdles  grusp'd.  they  practise  with  tV.e  hip. 

The  forward,  backward.  1'alx.  the  mar.  the  turn,  the 

trip.'  Dra.nton:  Poly-Olbion.  s.  1. 

5.  A  stumble  by  the  loss  of  foothold;  a 
striking  of  the  foot  against  an  object. 

6.  A  failure,  a  mistake ;   a   false   step  or 
move;  a  slight  error  arising  from  haste  or 
want  of  consideration. 

"  They  then,  who  of  each  trip  th'  advantage  take. 
Find  but  those  faults  which  Uiey  wai.t  w'it  to  lunke." 
Dryden.    (Todd.) 

*  7.  A  moment,  a  twinkling. 

"They'll  whip  it  up  in  the  trip  of  a  minute."— 
Cibber :  Provoked  lluiband,  p.  i». 

II.  ,Ya«(. :  A  single  board  or  tack  in  flying 
to  windward. 

trip-hammer,  «.  A  hammer  tripped  on 
its  axis  by  the  contact  of  a  cam,  wiper,  or  tooth 
with  the  tail  of  the  helve  ;  a  tilt-hammer. 

trip  madam,  trick-madam,  .«. 

Bot. :  Sedum  reflexum,  a  stonecrop  with  re- 
flexed  leaves,  growing  in  Britain  on  rocks  and 
house  tops,  but  not  propeily  indigenous. 
There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  bright  and 
the  other  with  pale  yellow  flowers. 

trip-shaft,  «. 

Steam-etig. :  A  supphmentary  rock-shaft, 
used  in  starting  an  engine. 

trip  (2),  *.    [Prob.  allied  to  (roop  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  number  of  animals  together;  a  flock 
or  herd,  (frov.) 

*  2.  A  body  of  men  ;  a  troop. 

tri-  pa'  -le -6  -late,  a.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Eng.  paleola 
(q.v.),  and  sail,  -ate.] 

Bot.  :  Consisting  of  three  pales  or  pales,  as 
the  flower  of  a  bamboo.  (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

tri  pang,  *.    [TREPANO.] 

tri  par  de',  trl-pa-rclle',  t.  [Fr.]  A  kind 
of  olive. 

tri  part  ed,  a.     [Pref. 

tri-,  and  Eng.  parted.] 

1.  A-'.:    Parted  into 
three  segments. 

2.  Her. :   Parted  Into 
three  pieces.   Applicable 
to  the  field  as  well  as  to 
ordinaries  and  charges  : 
as,  trlpttrM  in  pale,  a 
cross  triparted. 

•  tri -part  -I- Die,  «.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Enj*. 
partible  (q.v.).]  Partible  or  divisible  into 
three  pieces  or  parts. 

tri  -  par'  -  ti  -  ent  (ti  as  shi).  a.  [Lat.  tri 
=  three,  and  jartiens.  pr.  jwr.  of  partior  = 
to  divide.]  Dividing  into  three  parts.  (Snld 
of  a  number  tliat  divides  another  into  three 
equal  parts,  as  2  with  regard  to  6.) 

tri  part  ite.  *  try-part-yte,  o.  [Lat  tri 
=  three,  and  partitus,  pn.  par.  of  partior  =  to 
divide ;  part,  genit.  partis  =  a  pai  t ;  Fr.  tri- 
jnrtit.] 

1.  Divided  into  three  parts  ;  tripnrted. 
"The  division  then  of  conscience  In  respect  of  It* 
object  I*  tripartite.'— Bp.  Taylor:  Kult  of  Conicience, 
bk.  I.,  ch.  I. 
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2.  Having   three   corresponding   parts    or 
copies. 

"The  clrozrapher  Is  bee  that  hath  the  wrltte  of 
Kitieimut  witli  the  concord  bixiught  vuto  him  *  he* 
maketh  liidmtuies  tripartite,  whereof  two  are  de- 
liueied  to  the  p. a  tie  for  whose  vse  tlie  Hue  is  acknow- 
ledged. And  the  thud  part  is  resented  with  him."— 
Smith  :  Commonwealth,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  Made  or  concluded  between  three  parties! 
as,  a  tripartite  treaty. 

tripartite-leaf;  t. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  divided 
nearly  to  the  base  into 
three  parts,  as  those  of 
Bulens  tripartite,  or  of 
Ranunculus  aqual'ilis, 
sub-species  tripartitus. 

tri-part'-ite-ly,  adv. 
I  Eng.  tripftrlite;  -ly.] 
In  a  tripariite  manner; 
by  a  division  into  three 
parts. 


TRIPA  RTTTE-LEAT. 


tri-par-ti'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  par- 
tition (q.v.).] 

1.  A  division  into  three  parts. 

2.  A  division  by  three,  or  the  taking  of  tha 
third  part  of  any  number  or  quantity. 

*tri-  pas'  -Chal,  a.  [Pref.  M-,  and  Eng. 
paschat  (q.v.).]  Including  three  Passovers. 

tripe,  «.  [Irish  triopas  =  entrails ;  Welsh  (ripo 
=  the  intestines  ;  Bret,  strijwi  =.  tripe ;  Fr. 
(rip«;  Sp.  &  Port,  (ripa;  Ital.  (rippa.) 

1.  The  entrails  generally ;  hence,  in  con- 
tempt, the  belly.    (In  these  senses  generally 
used  in  the  plural.) 

"  I'm  as  marciful  as  any  on  'eni-and  I'll  stick  m» 
knife  in  Mttripet  as  says  otherwise."—  Uaud :  Tulntf 
Bull,  ch.  xxxv. 

2.  The  large  stomach  of  ruminating  animal* 
when  prepared  for  food. 

"  How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broll'd  T" 

Sluikap. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  S. 

tripe  de  roche,  ».  [Lit  =  rock-tripe.] 
A  vegetable  substance  furnished  by  vnrioui 
species  of  Gyrophora  and  Umbilicaria  iH'Iong- 
ing  to  the  tribe  of  Lichens.  It  is  extensively 
used  as  an  article  of  food  by  hunters  in  tho 
arctic  regions  of  North  America,  and  is  nutri- 
tive, but  bitter  and  purgative. 

tripe-man,  «.  A  man  who  prepares  and 
sells  tripe. 

tripe-rock,  t.    [TRIPE  DE  ROCHE.] 
tripe-stone,  *. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  anhydrite  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring in  masses  with  a  corrugated  aud  contorted 
surface. 

*  tripe-visaged,  a.  Having  a  face  re- 
sembling tripe  ;  pale  or  sallow;  or,  perhaps, 
flabby  and  expressionless. 


*  tri-pe  '-dal,  o.    [Lat.  tripedulis,  from  tri  =* 
three,  and  pes,  genit  pedis  =•  a  foot.]    Having 
three  feet 

trip-el,  ».    [TRIPOLI.] 

*  tri-pSn'-nate,  a.    [TRIPINNATK.] 

*  tri  pen  nftt  i-part-Sd,  o.     [Pnt.  tri^ 

and  Eng.  pe>tnatiparted  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  (Of  a  fcatlier-veined  to/):  Divided 
nearly  to  the  base  into  portions  which  are 
themselves  twice  again  similarly  divided. 

tri  pen  nat  i-sect  -6d,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and 
Eng.  pennatisectetl  (q.v.). 
Bot. :  Tripennati  parted  (q.v.). 

*  tri-per'-sdn-al,  a.     [Pref.  <rf-,  and  Eng. 
personal  (q.v.).]"  Consisting  of  three  j>ersons. 

"The  triperional  Godhead."— Milton :  Reform.  <N 
Eng..  hk.  11. 

*  tri-p*5r'-s4n-al-istf  *.    [Eng.  tripersonal; 
•  i*'.]    A  term  applied  to  a  believer  in  tho 
Trinity ;  a  trinitarian. 

*  tri-per-so'n-al'-I-ty', «.    [Eng.  tripersonali 
-ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  existing  in  three 
persons  in  one  godhead . 

"Terms  of  trinity,  trlnlunlty.  co-ewwntlaWy.  trt. 
penonality  aud  the  like."- HUton:  Of  True  lielifion. 

*trip'-er-y,  ».    [Eng.  tripe;  -ry.]    A  place 
where  tripe  is  prepared  or  sold. 

tri  -  pgf  -  al  -  Sid,  o.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 


boll,  bo? ;  poiit,  J6%1 ;  eat,  (ell,  chorus,  oin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  fniB ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-oUn,  -Uan  =  soaa.   -tion,  -sion  =  shOn ;  -jion,  -flon  =  shon,   -oious,  -Uous,  -sioua  =  shoa.  -We,  -die,  &c.  =  Del,  del. 
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tripetaloidero— triples 


Bot.  :  Ap)>eunng  as  if  furnished  with  three 
petals  (Lou'loit)  ;  consisting  of  six  parts,  an 
outer  and  an  inner  three,  the  former  green 
and  small,  the  latter  coloured  like  petals. 

•tri-pet-a-loi  -de-se,  *.  pi.   [Pref.  tri-  ;  Gr. 

vcroAoc  (/'ttatoii)  =  a  leaf  ;  eI6o,  (eidos)  =  form, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -fir.] 

Sot.  :  The  sixth  order  in  Linnnens's  Natural 
System.  Geuera:  Butomus,  Alls  ma,  Sagit- 
taria. 

tri  pet   al  oiis,   a.      [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 


Bot.  :  Having  three  petals. 

tri-phaa  -na,  try-phaa  -na,  ».  [Gr.  rpi» 
(tris)  —  thrice,  and  <j>aivu>  (puainS)  —  to  ap- 
pear.) 

Entom.  :  Yellow  Underwing  (q.T.),  a  genus 
of  Niu-tuidaj.  Antennae  of  the  male  slightly 
pul>escent;  abdomen  not  crested,  flattened, 
terminating  in  a  truncate  tuft  of  hair  ;  fora 
wings  elongate,  thick  ;  hind  wings  well  de- 
veloped. The  larva,  which  is  called  the 
Surface  grub,  thick,  larger  posteriorly.  It 
feeds  on  various  low  plants,  and  the  chrysalis 
is  subterranean. 

tri  phano,  ».     [Gr.  rpi<frai/>is  (triphanis)  = 
appearing  thrice  or  three-fold.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  SPODUMENE  (q.v.). 

tri-phan'-ite,  s.    [Eng.  triphan(e);  suff.  -itt 

(Alt*.).] 
Min.  :   A  compact,  reddish    mineral   sub- 

stance, accompanying  large  crystals  of  anal- 

cime  at  the  K  ilpatrick  Hills,  Dumbartonshire  ; 
.  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  cluthalite  (q.v.). 

Compos,  undetermined. 

tri-pha'-si-a,  s.  [Gr.  Tpi<£ao-ios  (triphasios) 
=  three-fold.  So  named  because  the  calyx 
is  three  toothed,  and  there  are  three  petals. 


Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Aurantiacese.  Stamens 
six,  ovary  stalked,  style  thick.  Reduced  now 
to  one  species,  though  three  others  were  for- 
merly included  in  it.  Triphasia  Aurantiola 
(=  Limonia  trifoliata)  is  a  spiny  shrub,  the 
leaves  with  three  ovate  leaflets,  has  white, 
sweet-scented  flowers,  and  small  yellow  ber- 
ries, whicli  have  an  agreeable  orange  taste. 
It  is  a  native  of  southern  China,  but  is  now 
cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  in 
British  gardens. 

triph  -thong  <or  phas  p),  s.  [Gr.  rpi-  (tri-)= 
three,  and  <J>0oyvi)  (phthongge)  =  a  sound.]  A 
combination  of  three  vowels  in  a  single 
syllable,  forming  a  simple  or  compound 
sound  ;  a  group  of  three  vowel  characters, 
representing  combinedly  a  single  or  mono- 
syllabic sound,  as  eau  in  beau,  eye,  &c.  ;  a 
trigraph. 

trlph-thon'-gal  (or  ph  as  p),  a.  [Eng. 
triphthong;  -al.]  Pertaining  to,  consisting 
of,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  triphthong. 

tliph  y  line.  triph'-$Mlte,  *.  [Pref.  tri-  ; 
Gr.  <f>vAr)  (phule)=  family  or  stock,  and  suff. 
•ine,  -ite(Min.);  Ger.  triphylin.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  of  somewhat  limited  dis- 
tribution. Crystallization,  orthorhombic  ; 
hardness,  5"0  ;  sp.  gr.  3'54  to  3'6  ;  lustre,  sub- 
resinous  ;  colour,  greenish  -gray,  sometimes 
bluish.  Compos.  :  a  phosphHte  of  the  prot- 
oxides of  iron,  manganese,  anil  lithium,  with 
the  formula  (FeO.MnO.LiOjPOjj.  Like  all 
minerals  containing  protoxide  of  manganese, 
it  is  liable  to  alteration  by  oxidation  and 
hydration  ;  hence  the  minerals  heterosite, 
pseudotriplite,  allnandite,  and  melanchlore. 

tri  phyl-lous,  a.    [Gr.  rpi<t>v\\o<;  (triphitllos) 
=  three-leaved  ;  pref.  tri-,  and  0vAAov  (phul- 
lon)  =  aleaf.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Having  three  leaves. 

2.  Having  the  leaves  disposed  In  whorls  of 
three. 


tri  -phys-ites,  «.  pi.     [Pref.  tri-  ;  Gr. 
(phusis)  =  nature,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite.] 

Ch.  Hist.  (PI):  The  name  given  to  those 
prelates  who,  at  the  councils  of  Toledo  (A.D. 
684,  688)  carried  their  opposition  to  the  Mono- 
physites  and  Monothelites  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  profess  belief  in  a  third  nature  in  Christ. 
resulting  from  the  onion  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures. 


tri  pin  -nate,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  pin- 
nate (q.v.)J 

Bot.  (Of  a  bipinnate  leaf):  Having  the  leaf- 
lets themselves  again  pinnate,  as  those  of 
Tliulictrum  minus. 

tri  pm  -nate -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tripinnate;  -ly.] 
Bot. :  In  a  tripiunate  manner. 

tri  pm:nat  -I  fid,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
pinnatlfid  (q.v.).] 

Hut. :  Three  times  divided  in  a  pinnatifld 
manner. 

tri-pln-nat  -I-sect,  o.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
pinnaliseet  (q.v.).J 
Bot. :  Parted  to  the  base  tripiunately. 

trip-Jt'-a-ka,  s.    [Pali  =  the  triple  basket] 

Buddhism:  The  three  classes  into  which 
the  Buddhist  sucred  writings  are  divided,  viz., 
the  Sutras,  tiie  Yiuaya,  and  the  Abidliarma. 

trlp-lar'-e-SB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  triplar(is); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -co;.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Polygonacese. 

trip-lar'-is,  s.  [Lat.  =  threefold,  triple,  from 
triplus  •=  triple  ;  so  named  because  the  parts 
of  the  fructification  are  disposed  in  threes.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Triplareae  (q.v.). 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  shortly-stalked, 
entire  leaves,  with  short  ochrese,  inflorescence 
racemose,  and  a  three  edged  nut  with  winged 
angles.  The  trunk  and  branches  of  Triplaris 
americana,  a  native  of  tropical  America,  are 
chambered,  and  serve  for  the  habitation  of 
ants. 

*  tri-pla'-sian  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Gr.  rpiTrXio-tos 
(trlplasios)  =  thrice  as  many.]  Threefold, 
triple,  treble. 

"  Being  triplasian  or  threefold,  according  to  thotr 
theology."— Cudutorth:  Intell.  Byttem,  p.  269. 

trip  -le  (le  as  9!),  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat 
triplus  —  triple,  from  tri-  =  three,  and  plus, 
related    to    plenus=  full;   Sp.  triple;    ItaL 
triplo.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  of  three  united  ;  threefold. 

"  The  triplt4og  had  never  felt  his  chain." 

Pope  :  Bomer ;  fliad  viii.  U1. 

2.  Three  times  repeated  ;  treble. 

"  If  then  the  atheist  can  have  no  imagination  of 
more  senses  than  five,  why  doth  he  suppose  that  a 
body  is  capable  of  wore?  If  we  had  doul.Ie  or  triple 
as  many,  there  might  be  the  same  suspicion  for  a 
greater  number  without  eud."—Bentley. 

*  3.  One  of  three  ;  third. 

"  Which  ...  he  bade  me  store  up  as  a  triple  eye, 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear." 

Shakctp.  :  Alls  Well  that  Endi  Well,  11.  L 

*  B.  As  subst. :  The  treble  part  in  music. 

"  Againe  be  heard  that  wondrous  harmouie, 
Of  songs  and  sweet  complaints  of  louer's  klnde, 
The  humane  voices  sung  a  triple  hie." 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xviii.  24. 

Triple  Alliance,  s. 

History: 

1.  A  treaty  entered  into  by  Great  Britain, 
Sweden,  and  Holland  against  Louis  XIV.,  in 
16C8. 

2.  A  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Holland  against  Spain,  1717. 

3.  An  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
and  Austria,  against  France,  Sept.  28, 1708. 

4.  An  alliance  between  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy,  against  France  and  Russia,  in  18S7. 

"  It  Is  Impossible  to  suppose  that  he  can  meditate 
an  attack  on  Austria  while  the  Triple  alliance  exists." 
—St.  Jameit  Gazette,  Dec.  7,  16S7. 

triple-counterpoint,  t. 

Music:  A  counterpoint  in  three  parts,  so 
contrived  that  each  part  will  serve  for  bass, 
middle,  or  upper  part  as  required. 

triple-crown,  «.  The  crown  or  tiara 
worn  oy  the  popes.  [TIARA.] 

triple  -  crowned,  a.  Having  three 
crowns  ;  wearing  a  triple  crown,  as  the  Pope. 

triple-headed,  a.  Having  three  heads: 
as  the  triple-headed  dog,  Cerberus. 

triple-ingrain  carpet,  s.    [THREE-PLY 

CARPET.] 

triple-nerved,  a. 

Bat. :  The  same  as  TRIPLE-RIBBED  (q.v.). 
triple-ribbed,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  three  ribs,  of  which 
the  two  lateral  ones  emerge  from  the  middle 


on«  a  little  above  its  base.  Akin  to  three* 
ribbed,  in  which,  however,  the  three  ribs  .ire 
all  unconnected  and  proceed  from  the  base. 

triple-salt,  «. 

Chem. :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  salts 
containing  three  different  bases,  such  as  ml- 
crocosmic  salt,  NXNH^HPO*  (Watts.) 

triple-star,  s. 

Astron. :  A  star  which,  under  a  powerful 
telescope,  is  resolved  into  three,  often  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  Y  Andromeda?  is  a  triple  star. 
Its  principal  constituent  is  of  the  third  magni- 
tude, and  of  an  orange-yellow  colour.  The 
two  others  seem  like  a  single  one  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  magnitude ;  both  are  bluish. 
Of  double  stars  a  large  number  have  been 
discovered,  there  being  more  than  3000  on 
record.  Triple  stars  are  rare,  and  quadruple 
stars  still  more  so,  though  some  are  known. 
Among  the  triple  stars  the  most  conspicuous  it 
one  iu  the  coustellation  Cancer,  while  Lyra 
yields  us  an  example  of  a  quadruple  elar. 
The  stars  here  referred  to  evidently  revolve 
around  each  other  and  form  one  system, 
their  periods  of  rotation  having  been  in  some 
cases  determined  with  a  degree  of  exactness. 

triple-time,  s. 

Music:  Time  of  three  beats,  or  three  times 
three  beats  in  a  bar,  indicated  in  the  signature 
of  the  movement,  thus  f  =  three  minims  (or 
their  equivalent  in  time  value)  in  a  bar; 
J  =  three  quavers(or  their  equivalents  in  time) 
m  a  bar;  with  tlie  less  u.sual  |,  J,  and  A 
signatures,  which  mark  what  is  usually  called 
Compound  Triple  time. 

•  triple-tree,  «.  The  gallows,  from  the 
two  posts  and  crossbeam  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed. [TVBURH-TREE.] 

"  A  wry  mouth  on  the  triple-tree  puts  an  end  to  all 
discourse  about  us."— T.  Brovm:  Works,  iii.  63. 

'triple-turned,  a.  Three  times  faith- 
less ;  thrice  faithless.  (Shakesp. :  Antony  it 
Cleopatra,  iv.  12.) 

trlp'-le  (le  as  el),  v.t.  &  i.    [TRIPLE,  a.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  treble,  threefold,  or  thrice  as 
much,  as  many,  or  as  great ;  to  treble. 

"The  rents  of  many  highland  estates  have  been 
tripled  and  quadrupled."— Smith :  Wealth  of  fiationt, 
bk.  L,  ch.  li. 

2.  To  be  three  times  as  great  or  as  many. 
"Their  losse  ...  did  triple  ours,  as  well  In  quality 

u  In  quantity."— Backluyt :  Voyaget,  it  140. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  increase  threefold. 

trip '-let,  s.  &  a.    [From  triple,  as  doublet  from 
double.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  collection  or  set  of  three  things  of  a 
kind,  or  three  united. 

2.  One  of  three  children  at  a  birth.  (Colloq.) 

3.  (PI.) :  Three  children  at  a  birth. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Music :  A  group  of  three  notes  performed 
in  the  time  of  two.  The  triplet  is  generally 
indicated  by  a  slur  and  the  figure  3. 


2.  Optics :  Any  arrangement  of  three  lensef 
in  combination,  either  as  eye- piece  or  objective 

3.  Poetry:  Three  verses  or  lines  rhyming 
together. 

B.  As  adj. :  Triple  ;  consisting  of  three. 

"  I  frequently  make  use  of  triplet  rhymes,  and  for 
the  same  reason  because  they  bound  the  reuse ;  and, 
therefore,  I  generally  join  these  two  licenses  toother, 
and  make  the  last  ver.-e  of  tlie  triplet  a  Pindaric. "— 
Dryden:  ViryU ;  jfneid.  (Dedic.) 

txip'-l&E,  *.   [Lat.=  threefold.]   [TRIPLICATE.) 

Music: 

1.  The  name  originally  given  to  a  third  part 
when  added  to  two  other  parts,  one  of  which 
was  a  canto  fermo,  the  other  a  counterpoint. 
This  additional  part  was  generally  the  tipj>er 
part,  hence  the  word  treble  or  triplex  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  canto  primo. 

2.  A  motet  or  other  composition  in  three 
parts. 

3.  Triple-time. 

"The  triplex  Is  a  good  tripping  measure."— ShaJtetp. : 
Tutrlflh  KigM.  v. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wyU,  work,  who,  «6n;  mote.  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 


triplicate— tripping 
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trip  -li-cate,  *  trip-li-cat,  o.  &  *.    [Lat 

tr^.iicaius,  pa.  par.  of  triplico  =  to  make 
thrceibld,  to  treble,  from  triplex,  geuit.  triplicit 
threefold,  treble,  from  tri  =  three,  and  plico 
=  to  fold,  to  weave.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  thrice  as  much  ;  trebled,  threefold. 

•  2.  Three  in  number. 

"Which  brought  certain  expeditions  triplicat ;  the 
one  unto  the  protliouotary  Oambora.  the  other  unto 
Gregory  ile  Lassalis,  and  the  third  unto  me."— Gurnet; 
MKordt.  vol.  1.,  bk.  11.,  No.  *. 

B.  A3  substantive : 

•  1.  Something  consisting  or  composed  of 
three  parts  or  divisions. 

"My  triplicate  of  pleasure  knows  dangerous  as  well 
aa  delightful  features." — Scribner'i  Magazine,  Aug., 
1887,  p.  507. 

2.  A  third  paper  or  thing  corresponding  to 
two  others  of  the  same  kind. 

triplicate-ratio,  «. 

Math. :  The  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  two  quan- 
tities :  thus  the  triplicate  ratio  of  o  to  b  is 
b* 
— .    Similar  volumes  are  to  each  other  in  the 

ratio  of  their  homologous  lines. 

triplioate-ternate,  a. 

Dot. :  Thrice  ternate  ;  triternate. 

trip-U-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  triplicatw,  from 
triplicatus,  pa.  par.  of  triplico  —  to  treble.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  trebling  or  making 
threefold,  or  adding  three  together. 

"  Trtiilicit'lnn  of  the  same  diameter  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty."— Glanrill :  Scepsit. 

2.  Civil  Law :  The  same  as  SCR-HEJOINDER 
in  common  law  (q.v.). 

trf-pllr/-l-tft  *.  [Fr.  triplicitt,  from  Lat 
triplex,  genit.  triplicit  =  triple.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
triple  or  threefold  ;  trebleuess. 

"  Affect  not  duplicities  nor  trinliciOa,  nor  any  cer- 
tain number  of  parts  in  your  division  of  things."— 
Wattt :  Logic. 

2.  Astral. :  The  division  of  the  signs  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  elements,  each  divi- 
sion consisting  of  three  signs.     [TRICON.] 

tripli-cos-tate,  trip' -11 -nerved,  <v. 

(Lat.  triplex,  genit.  triplicis  =  threefold,  and 
Eng.  costate;  nerved.} 
Hot. :  Triple-ribbed  (q.v.)  ;  triply  ribbed. 

trip' -lite,  *.  [Or.  TpurAoO?  (triplous)  =  three- 
fold ;  suff.  -ite (Min.) ;  Ger.  eisenpecherz,  triplit; 
Fr.  manganese  phosphate  ferrifere.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
only  in  imperfect  crystals.  Hardness,  4  to 
6'5 ;  sp.  gr.  3'44  to  3'8 ;  lustre,  resinous  to 
adamantine  ;  colour,  shades  of  brown  to  black ; 
streak,  yellowish-gray  to  brown.  Compos.  : 
phosphoric  acid,  32'7  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  16'6; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  32*2 ;  iron,  6'4 ; 
magnesium,  1-8  :  calcium,  1'5;  fluorine,  8'8  = 
100,  which  corresponds  with  the  typical  for- 
mula 3ROPOS  +  BF. 

trip-ld-blas  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  TpurAoC*  (triplout) 
=  threefold,  triple,  and  /SAaoros  (Waste)  =  a 
sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 

Emhryol. :  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  the 
triple  division  in  the  blastoderm  outside  the 
volk  in  the  ovum  of  mammals,  birds,  &c. 
Previous  to  segmentation  the  blastoderm  is 
single,  then  a  bilaminar  arrangement  arises  ; 
Dually  it  separates  into  outer,  middle,  and 
Inner  blastodermic  membranes :  the  ectoderm, 
mcsoderni,  and  endoderm  ;  called  by  Foster 
and  Balfour  the  epiblast,  mesoblast,  and  hy- 
poblast  (Quain.) 

trip -16  clase,  ».    [Gr.  TpurAoOt  (triplous)  = 
triple,  and  xAdo-if  (klatis)  =.  cleavage  ;   Ger. 
triploklai.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  THOMSON  ITE  (q.v.). 

trip  16-I-dite,  *.  [Eng.  tripllte;  Or.  «ttot 
(eidoa)  —  form,  and  sun*,  -He  (Min.)."] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in 
distinct  crystals,  also  fibrous,  divergent,  mass- 
ive ;  crystals  with  vertical  s  trial  ions.  Hard- 
ness, 4*5  to  5  ;  sp.  gr.  3'697  ;  lustre,  vitreous 
to  adamantine  ;  colour,  yellowish  to  reddish 
brown,  wine-yellow,  hyacinth-red ;  streak, 
grayish  white  ;  fracture,  nnl»-concholdnl.  Com- 
pos. :  phosphoric  arid,  31  Dl ;  protoxide  of 
iron,  18-18  ;  protoxide  of  maitR.me*e,  47'80 ; 
wat,r,  4-OJ  =  100.  Formula,  RaPjOs  +  RfOHV, 
where  B  =  Fe.Mn.  Found  at  Branch  field, 


Fail-field  County,  Connecticut,  associated  with 
various  other  minerals  new  to  science,  in  a 
vein  of  al  bite-granite. 

trip'-l6-p$r,   *.      [Gr.  TpiirAoOs   (triplous)  = 
threefold,  and  o\jj  (ops)  =  the  eye.] 

Optics  £  Pathol. :  An  affection  of  the  eye 
which  causes  objects  to  be  seen  triple.  It  is 
much  raror  than  diplopy  (q.v.),  ami  the  third 
image  is  exceedingly  faint.  (Ganut.) 


.»i»'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.   tripl(e),  a. ;  -ly.]    In  a 
triple  manner  or  degree  ;  trebly. 

triply-ribbed,  a.    [TRIPLE-RIBBED.] 

tri  -pod,  *  tri-pode,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  tripus, 
genit.  tripodis,  from  Gr.  rpt'irous  (tripoun), 
geuit.  Tpi>o6o«  (tripodos)  =  three-footed,  a 
tripod,  from  rpi-  (tri-)  =  three,  and  n-ou?  (poits), 
genit.  n-ooof  (podos)  =  a  foot ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tri- 
pode.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  three-legged  seat  or  table. 

2.  A  pot  or  caldron  used  for  boiling  meat, 
and  either  raised  upon  a  three-legged  frame 
or  stand,  or  made  with  three  feet  in  the  same 
piece  with  itself. 

3.  A  three-legged  support  for  a  table,  chair, 
surveyor's  compass,  candelabrum,  brazier,  or 
other  object. 

IL  Class.  Antiti. :  A 
bronze  altar,  having 
three  legs  or  feet,  and  fre- 
quently also  three  rings 
at  the  top  to  serve  as 
handles.  A  tripod  was 
one  of  the  attributes  of 
Apollo,  and  originated  in 
the  custom  of  seating  the 
pythoness,  or  prophesy- 
ing priestess,  in  a  triple- 
footed  seat,  over  the 
vapour  which  ascended 
from  a  mystic  cavern  at 
Delphi,  and  which  was 
believed  to  have  the 
power  of  producing  sa- 
cred inspiration,  anil  the 
ability  of  foretelling 
future  events.  Highly 
ornamented  tripods  of 
similar  form,  made  of  pre- 
cious metals,  were  given 
as  prizes  at  the  Pythian 
games  and  elsewhere,  and 
were  frequently  placed  as 
votive  oll'erings  in  the  temples. 

"  Within  the  circle  anus  and  tripod*  He.* 

Dryden:  Virgil;  .L'neid  T.  14*. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  three  legs  or  supports. 

"  These  tripod  .  .  .  dolmrns  .  .  .  never  had,  or  could 
have  had,  walla."— Feryutton  :  Rudt  Stone  JJonumcntt. 
p.  «. 

2.  Three  feet  long. 

"  It*  trlitod  sentences  tired  my  ear."—  Mitt  Eilgt- 
tcorth  :  Helen,  ch.  vii. 

If  Tripod  of  life: 

Physiol. :  The  term  used  by  Bichat  for  the 
brain,  heart,  and  lungs. 

*  tri- po  di-an,  t.    [See  def.] 

Music:  An  ancient  stringed  instrument 
in  form  resembling  the  Delphic  tripod,  whence 
its  name. 

trfp'-6-djf,  t.    [TRIPOD.] 

Pros. :  A  series  of  three  feet 

*  tri  -  point'  -  id,  a,    [Pref.  M-,  and  Eng. 
pointed.]    Having  three  points. 

"  The  tripolnttd  wnttufull  violence  of  the  dead  dart." 

Sylttttci-  :  The  Later,  167. 

trip' -6-11,  trip'-o-:ite.  *.  [After  Tripoli, 
in  North  Africa,  where  it  occurs  in  consider- 
able amount ;  Ger.  tripel.] 

1.  Min.  <t  Petrol :  A  siliceous  deposit,  first 
shown  by  Ehn-nberg  to  consist  almost  wholly 
of  the  cast-off  shells  of  Diatoms.    Sometimes 
found  in  deposits  of  considerable  thickness, 
and  extending  over  many  miles  of  country ; 
mostly  earthy,  but  sometimes  very  hard  and 
compact 

2.  Geol.  &  Palceont.  :  The  diatoms  in  a  stra- 
tum of  Tripoli  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  where  it 
is   fourteen   feet   thick,  are   mainly  of  the 
genus  Gaillonella  (q.v.). 

3.  Comrn,  :  Tripoli  was  first  imported  from 
Tripoli  itself,  but  has  since  been  found  in 


TRIPOD. 

.  Caldron  of  thin 
bronze,  supixwcd  to 
increase  the  forcu  of 
the  prophetic  sounds 
which  came  from  the 
earth;  b.  Flatslnlion 
which  the  priestess 
sat. 


many  other  places.  It  is  employed  for  polish* 
ing  metals,  marbles,  glass,  and  other  hard 
bodies.  ITm 


tripoli  -  powder,  *.  A  pulverulent 
substance  imported  from  Germany  to  be 
used  as  material  for  the  polishing  "of  steeL 
Like  tripoli,  it  is  composed  mainly  of  dia- 
toms. 

tripoli  slate,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  tripolite  (q.v.)  which,  from  vary- 
ing causes,  has  assumed  a  laminated  or  slaty 
texture.  Sometimes  contains  much  clay,  ic. 

Trip'-6-line,  a.    [See  def.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tripoli,  a  state  and 
city  in  North  Africa. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  mineral  tripoli. 

Tri-pol'-I-tan,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Relating  or  belonging  to  the 
town  or  state  of  Tripoli. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Tripoli. 

trip'-6-ly,  s.    [TRIPOLI.] 

tri-pos,  s.    [TRIPOD.] 
*  1.  A  tripod  (q.v.). 

"  And  from  the  triuot  rushed  a  bellowing  sound." 
Ontmt  Virgil;  .fncidln.  154. 

2.  In  Cambridge  University,  a  word  dating 
from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  used  succes- 
sively in  a  number  of  different  senses.  At 
first  it  was  applied  to  the  stool  on  which  the 
champion  of  the  University  sat  at  tl«e  dispu- 
tations held  at  the  admission  of  bachelors  of 
Arts  to  their  degree  ;  then  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Bachelor  himself  ;  still  later  to  the 
humorous,  or,  in  some  cases,  scurrilous,  speech 
witli  which  "  Mr.  Trijios  "  opened  the  proceed- 
ings, and  to  the  verses  of  the  Bachelors  at  the 
Acts.  The  honours-lists  were  printed  (about 
1747-8)  on  the  backs  of  these  verses,  and  so 
tripos  came  to  mean  an  honour-list,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  examination  itself.  Until  tl:e  year 
1824  there  was  only  one  tripos,  the  Mathe- 
matical ;  and  up  to  IS  .0  only  those  who  had 
obtained  honours  in  mathematics  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Classical  examination.  The 
degree  was  not  given  for  that  examination  till 
a  few  years  later. 

"  Such  Interest  as  Is  now  attached  to  them  belong* 
rather  to  the  verses  than  to  the  list  of  the  several 
triposes  (fur  the  Mine  has  now  at  hut  come  to  eii  nify 
degree  examinations)  which  have  been  circulated 
already  severally."  —  C.  Wordtworth:  ixJ.ala  Acadf- 
mica,  if  20. 

trip  -pant,  o.  [TRIP,  *.] 
Her.  :  A  term  applied  to 
beasts  of  chase,  as  passant 
is  to  beasts  of  prey,  &c. 
The  animal  is  represented 
with  the  right  foot  lifted 
up,  and  the  other  three,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  ground, 
as  if  trotting.  Counter 


trippaut  is  when  two  ani- 
mals are  Itorne  trippant  c 
passing  each  other  out  of  th 


- 

mals are  Itorne  trippant  contrary  ways,  as  if 
he  field. 


*  trippe,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  small  piece 
(of  cheese). 

"  A  goddes  kichel,  or  a  triu/x  of  cheese." 

Cuaucer:  C.  T..t.ttt. 

trip'-per,  *.    [Bug.  trip,  v.,  -«r.J 

1.  One  who  trips  or  walks  nimbly;   one 
who  trips  or  trips  up  ;  a  dancer. 

"  Begone,  ye  sylvan  tri/ipen  of  the  green 
Fly  after  uignt,  and  overtake  the  luuou.* 

Dry.ten  :  Si,  iff  Ar.hur.  Ir.  L 

2.  A  street-railway  employee  who  works,  and 
to  paid,  by  the  trip.     (  U.  B.  Local.) 

3.  An  excursionist. 

H  Often  in  the  compound  cheap-tripper. 
tripper-up,  t.    (See  extract) 

"Mr.  Wynne  E.  Baxter  has  probably,  through  hi* 
Tocktluii,  as  large  an  acquaintance  with  the  seamy 
side  uf  metropolitan  life  as  im  st  |«o,  le,  j  tt  even  he 
was  puzzled  when  a  witness  at  the  E.ist  Knd  inquest 
yesterday  alluded  to  '  tri/>i>vri-up.'  as  though  eveivoue 
should  know  them  as  they  would  l»kcn,  butchers. 
grocers,  or  other  tradesmen.  To  the  Coroner's  i*r- 
plexed  question.  'What  Is  tbatf  Inspector  Head 
answered:  'A  man  who  trips  you  up  nnd  roMTOO. 
If  you  make  a  noise  they  jump  on  you.'  "—  Dully 
Ckrvnlctt,  Nov.  18,  18S7. 

trip  p5t,  t.    [TRIP.] 

Mach.  :  A  projection  intended  to  strike 
gome  object  at  regularly  recurrent  intervals. 
A  cam,  lifter,  toe,  wiper,  foot,  Ao. 

trip  ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [TRIP,  v.} 
A.  At  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 


t>oil. 


o^;  polit,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ing. 
-ttan  =  Bfcao.   -tton,  -sion  =  sfcun  ;  -Jlon,  -fion  =  znun,    -cioua,  -ttous,   sioua  =  shus,   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  toel,  del. 
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trippingly— triseotion 


B.  As  adjective: 

*  1.   Ont.    Lang. :   Quick,   nimble,   lively. 
(See  extract  under  TRIPLEX,  S.) 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  TRIPPANT  (q.v.). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  trips. 

*  2.  A  light  dance. 

"  Here  l«  without  duck  or  pod, 
Other  rri/vtiij/t  to  be  trod." 

Milton :  Comta,  Ml 

tripping-line, .--. 

Naitt. :  A  rope  used  in  lifting  a  spar  while 
disengaging  it  from  its  usual  attachments, 
previous  to  sending  it  down. 

tripping  valve,  s.  A  valve  moved  re- 
currently by  the  contact  of  some  other  part 
of  the  machinery. 

trip'-plng-ljf,  *  trip  ping-lie,  adv.   [Bug. 

tripping;  -/y.J  In  a  tripping  manner;  with  a 
light,  nimble,  and  quick  step ;  nimbly ;  with 
rapid  but  clear  enunciation  ;  fluently. 

"  And  this  ditty,  after  we. 

Sing,  aud  dance  it  trippingly." 
Shaketp  :  Midsummer  Sight' t  Dream,  T.  t. 

ttrip'-plst,  *.  [Eng.  trip,  y.  ;  -ist.]  One 
who  goes  on  a  trip ;  an  excursionist.  (Modern 
dang.) 

"  With  returning  appetite  came  the  desire  to  the 
convivial  ocean  irippitls  to  set  sail  again  for  the  Medi- 
terranean."—Jftxfern  Society,  Jan.  16,  1886,  p.  lit. 

tripp'-kg-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  Paul  Trippke, 
the  mineralogist ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

M in. :  A  mineral  of  uncertain  chemical 
composition,  occurring  in  small,  l>i  illiant  crys- 
tals with  olivenite,  in  cavities  in  cuprite,  at 
Copiapo,  Chili.  Crystallization,  tetragonal ; 
colour,  bluish  green.  A  qualitative  examina- 
tion showed  that  it  was  essentially  an  arsenite 
of  dipper,  with  the  suggested  formula  (nCuO, 
AsoO;t);  but,  in  the  opinion  of  E.  S.  Dana,  it 
probably  requires  a  further  chemical  investi- 
gation. 

trlp'-sa-cum,  *.  [Gr.  rptyis  (tripsis)  =  rub- 
bing, friction  ;  rpt'/Su  (tribo)  =  to  rub.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Rottboellese,  from  the 
wanner  parts  of  North  America.  Spikes  soli- 
tary or  three  together,  the  upper  male,  the 
lower  female ;  male  glume  two-flowered,  female 
one-flowered.  Tripsacum  daclyloid.es,  the 
Buffalo-grass  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Gama-grass  of  Mexico,  is  highly  valued  as 
fodder. 

trip  -Sis,  *.     [Gr.,  from  rpt/Sw  (tribo)  to  rub.] 

*  1.  Ord,  lang. :  The  act  of  reducing  a  sub- 
stance to  powder  ;  trituration. 

2.  Med,  :  The  process  of  shampooing  (q.v.). 

trip'-ter-ous,  a.  [TRIPTERUS.]  Three-winged. 
(Said  of  a  leaf.) 

trip'-ter-US,  S.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  irrtpov 
()>teron)—a.  feather,  a  wing,  anything  wing- 
like.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Fishes,  order  Sauro- 
dipterini,  with  one  British  species,  from  the 
Lower  Devonian  of  Orkney. 

trip-ter-jfg'-I-um,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr. 
impvyiov  (pterugion)=:  a  tin.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Bletmiidse,  with  nume- 
rous species  from  tropi«-al  seas,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  There 
are  three  distinct  dorsal  fins,  the  two  anterior 
spinous. 

trip'-tich,  s.    [TRIPTYCH.] 

trip-til' -f-6n,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  nr&ov 
(pttton)  =  a  feather ;  so  named  from  the  three 
divisions  of  the  pappus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Nassavieas.  Pretty  annual 
Composites,  sometimes  cultivated  in  English 
gardens.  They  are  used  in  South  America, 
on  account  of  their  dryness,  as  everlasting 
flowers. 

trip-tol-e-mse  -a,  s.  [Named  after  Tpiir- 
ToAe/Kos  (Triptolemos),  an  Eleusinian,  who 
spread  the  worship  of  Demeter,  and  was  said 
to  have  invented  the  plough.) 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Dalbergieae,  reduced 
by  Bentham  to  a  sub-genus  of  Dalbergia. 
Known  species  three,  all  from  Brazil.  Trees 
or  woody  climbers,  with  unequally-pinnate 
leaves.  The  species  were  formerly  lielieved 
to  yield  the  rosewood  of  commerce.  Now  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  known  to  come  from 
Dalbergia  nigra. 


TRIPTYCH. 


*  trip' -tote,  s.      [Lat.    triptotum,    from   Gr. 
TpiitrtoTOv  (Irintoton),  from  rpi-  (tri-)  =  three, 
and  jTTuTi)?  (ptotos)  =  falling  ;  7rnio-i«  (ptSsis) 
=  a  grammatical  case  of  a  word.] 

Grain. :  A  noun  having  three  cases  only. 

trip'-t^ch,  •  trfp'-t^ch-Sn,  s.    [Gr.  rpiir- 

TU\OV  (iriptuchon),  from  rpi-  (tri-)  •=.  three,  and 
nruf  (  ptux),  geuit.  im/xos  (ptuchos)  =  a  fold,  a 
folding.] 

1.  A  writing  tablet  in  three  parts,  two  of 
which  might  be  folded  over  the  middle  part ; 
hence,  sometimes,  a  book  or  treatise  in  three 
parts  or  sections. 

2.  A  picture,  carv- 
ing, or  other  repre- 
sentation, generally 
on  panel,  with  two 
hanging    doors    or 
leaves,  by  which  it 
could  be  ,-losed  in 
front.     Triptychs 
were  constructed  of 
various       materials 
and  dimensions; 
ivory  and  enamelled 
triptychs  were 
adorned  with  sacred 
subjects    and     em- 
blems.    They  were 
frequently  used  for 

altar-pieces.  The  central  figure  is  usually 
complete  in  itself.  The  subsidiary  designs  on 
either  side  of  it  are  smaller,  and  frequently 
correspond  in  size  and  shape  to  one-half  of  the 
principal  picture. 

t  trl-pu'-di-a-rft  a.  [Lat.  tripudium  = 
measured  sta'mping,  a  leaping,  a  solemn  re- 
ligions dance.]  Pertaining  to  dancing;  per- 
formed by  dancing. 

"And  fl*»lius  Pulcher  underwent  the  like  suc- 
cesses, when  he  coutemi.ed  the  iripudiarg  augura- 
tions."— Browne:  Vulgar  frrourt.  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

t  trf-pu'-dl-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  tripudiatum, 
sup.  of  tripudio  =  to  leap,  to  dance.]  To 
dance. 

*  tri-pu-di-a'-tion,  s.    [TRIPUDIATE.]    The 
act  of  dancing. 

"  The  soule  of  man  .  .  .  dances  to  the  musical!  aires 
of  the  cogitations,  which  is  that  trif/ucliation  of  the 
nymphs."— Bacon  :  On  Learning,  bk.  1L,  ch.  xiii. 

tri-pjfr'-a-mid,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
pyramid  (q.v.).]  A  kind  of  spar  composed 
of  three-sided  pyramids. 

tri-que'-tra  (pi.  tri-qne'-trae),  *.     [Lat. 

triquetra  —  a  triangle.] 

1.  Anat.  (PL):  Small,    irregularly -shaped 
pieces   of  bone,  principally  in   the  occipito- 
parietal  suture.     First  observed  by  Wormius, 
whence  they  are  often  called  Wormian  Bones. 

2.  Arch. :  An  interlaced  ornament,  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  early  northern   monu- 
ments. 

tri^que'-trous,  *  tri-que'-tral,  a.    [Lat 

trviuetrus  =  triangular.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lung. :  Three-sided,  triangular ; 
having  three  plane  or  concave  sides. 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  three  sides  or  angles. 
Three-edged  (q.v.). 

tn-ra  -di-ate,  tri  ra  -di-at-ed, «.  [Pref. 
tri-,  and  Eng.  radiate,  radiated.]  Having 
thr' ./  rays.  (Owen.) 

tri-rect-an'-gu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and 
Eng.  rectangular.]  Applied  to  a  spherical 
triangle,  whose  angles  are  all  right  angles. 

tri  -reme,  s.  [Lat.  triremis  =  (s.)  a  trireme, 
(a.)  having  three  banks  of  oars  :  tri  =  three, 
and  remits  =  an  oar;  Fr.  trireme;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
trireme.] 

Class.  Antiq. :  A  galley  or  vessel  having 
three  ranks  or  benches  of  oars  on  each  side, 
a  common  class  of  war-ship  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  &c.  They 
were  also  provided  with  large  square  sails, 
which  could  be  raised  during  a  fair  wind,  to 
relieve  the  rowers.  When  two  ships  engaged, 
if  tolerably  well  matched,  the  great  object 
aimed  at  by  each  was,  either  by  running  up 
suddenly  alongside  of  the  enemy,  to  sweep 
away  or  disable  a  large  number  of  his  oars, 
or,  by  bearing  down  at  speed,  ^o  drive  the 
beak  full  into  his  side  or  quarter,  in  which 
case  the  planks  were  generally  stove  in,  and 
the  vessel  went  down.  But  if  one  of  the 
parties  was  so  decidedly  inferior  in  seaman- 


ship as  to  be  unable  to  pope  with  his  an- 
tagonist in  such  manoeuvres,  he  "iidcovoured, 
as  he  approached,  to  grapple  with  him,  and 


From  an  ancient  fresco  of  the  flight  of  Helen  and 
Paris,  discovered  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  in 
the  Farnese  Gardens,  Rome. 

then  the  result  was  decided,  as  upon  land,  by 
the  numbers  and  bravery  of  the  combatants. 

11  Some  indeed  fancy  a  different  original  of  thes« 
names,  as  that  in  the  triremee,  for  example,  either 
that  there  were  three  l<Miks  one  after  the  other  on  a 
level,  or  three  rowers  sat  niwn  one  hank  ;  or  else  three 
men  tugged  all  together  at  one  oar:  hut  this  is  con- 
trary.  not  only  to  the  authority  of  the  classicks.  hut 
to  the  figures <>f  the  fHrei./eji-till  appearing  in  anritut 
monuments.' — h'ennet :  Antiquities  of  Rome,  pt,  ii.t 
bk.  iv. 

tri-rhom  bold  al,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
rhomboidal.]  Haviug  the  form  of  three 
rhombs. 

*  tri-sac-ra-men-tar'-I-an,  s.  [Pref.  trt~, 
and  Eng.  sacramenlarian.] 

Church  Hint. :  A  controversial  name  given 
to  those  Reformers  who  maintained  that  the 
sacraments  of  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  Penance  were  necessary  to  salvation. 
This  opinion  was  held  by  some  Lutherans  at 
Leipslc,  and  was  advocated  in  England  in  the 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  published  in 
153C. 

tris-ag'-l-On,  s.  [Gr.  netlt.  of  rpto-a-yioc  (tris- 
agios)  —  thrice  holy  :  rpt'c  (tris)  =  three,  and 
oytos  (hayios)  =.  holy.]  One  of  the  doxologies 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  repeated  in  the  form 
of  versicle  and  responses  by  the  choir  in 
certain  parts  of  the  liturgy,  and  so  called 
from  the  triple  recurrence  in  it  of  the  word 
hagios  —  holy. 

"  Hereto  agrees  the  seraph  i  ml  hym,  called  the  trin- 
gion.  Holy,  holy,  holy.  &c.,  that  used  to  be  sung  in  all 
churches  throughout  the  Christian  world."— Bft.  BuU  s 
Workt,  lii.  968. 

Tri -S9il'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Eccles.  Lat.,  from  Or. 
rpis  (Iris),  and  <r\i$<a  (schizo)  =  to  cut.) 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Sabellian  heretics, 
mentioned  l>y  St.  Augustine  as  maintaining 
the  opinion  that  the  Divine  nature  is  com- 
posed of  three  parts,  one  of  which  is  named 
the  Father,  the  second  the  Son,  and  the  third 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  the  union  of  these 
parts  constitutes  the  Trinity.  (Blunt.) 

trise,  v.t.    [TRICE.] 

Naut. :  To  haul  and  tie  up ;  to  trice. 

"  Did  softly  trite  them  with  long  pulleys  fastened  to 
the  beams.  —North:  Plutarch;  Eumenct. 

tri-sect',  v.t.  [Lat.  tri  =  three,  and  sectus, 
pa.  par.  of  seco  —  to  cut.]  To  cut  or  divide 
into  three  equal  parts. 

"  Could  I  not  ...  by  adding  water  hare  bisected  or 
trisected  a  drop."— De  Uuincey  :  Opium-eater,  p.  12». 

tli-sSct'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [TRISECT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Trifid ;  triparted  (q.v.). 

trl-sec  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  tri  =  three,  and  sectto 
=  a  cutting,  a  section.]  The  division  or 
cutting  of  anything  into  three  parts  ;  specif., 
in  geometry,  the  division  of  an  angle  into 
three  equal  parts.  The  trisection  of  an  angle 
is  a  problem  of  great  celebrity  amongst  the 
ancient  mathematicians.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  problems  as  the  duplication  of 
the  cube,  and  the  insertion  of  two  geometrical 
means  r-etwee.n  two  given  lines.  Like  them, 
it  has  hitherto  been  found  beyond  the  range 
of  elementary  geometry ;  but  it  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  conic  sections,  and 
some  other  curves,  as  the  conchoid,  quad- 
ratrix,  &c. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  *^",  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  care,  unite,  car,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ca  -  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  tew. 


trisepalous— trithing 
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tli-se'-pal-ous,  a.    [Fret  tri-,  and  Eng. 

KplllOUS.]' 

hot.  (Of  a  calyx) :  Consisting  of  three  sepals. 

tri-ser  -I-aL,  tri-ser'-I-ate,  a.    [Pref.  tri-, 
and  Eug.  serial,  seriate  (q.v.).J 

But. :  Arranged  in  three  rows,  which  are 
not  necessarily  opposite  to  each  other ;  ti  i- 
farious. 

tri  se  -turn,  *.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Lat.  teta  =  a 
thick,  stitf  hair.] 

Dot. :  A  sub-genus  of  A  vena.  Perennial 
grasses,  with  the  spikelets  compressed,  the 
lowest  flower  bisexual ;  fruit  glabrous,  deeply 
furrowed,  free.  British  species  one,  Aveiui 
(Trisetum)fitiKesceKS,  the  Golden  Oat  or  Yellow 
Oat-gra.ss.  (.b'ir  J.  Hooker.)  It  is  coininoit  ill 
rich  pastures,  and  is  a  favourite  of  sheep. 

•  trls-fcag  -I-6n,  *.    [TBISAOIOH.] 

tli« '  -  mus,  s.     [Gr.  Tpio>o«  (trismos)  =  the 
making  a  shrill  noise.] 

PathoL  :  Lockjaw,  a  variety  of  tetanus, 
marked  by  spastic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  jaw.  Two  kiniis  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished :  TrisMKi  luuseetitiuin,  which  often 
attacks  infants  soon  after  birth,  and  tntu- 
malic  trisnitu,  which  may  arise  from  a  cold 
or  a  wound,  and  attacks  persons  of  all  ages. 

tris  6c-ta-he   (Iron,  «.    [Gr.  rpi«  (tris)  = 
tin  ice,  and  Eug.  octahedron  (q.v.).] 

Gtom. :  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four 
equal  faces,  three  corresponding  to  each  face 
of  an  octahedron. 

tri'-spast,  tri-spas'-ton,  ».    [Gr.  rpc  (tri-) 
=  three,  and  o-irdw  (spud)  =  to  draw.] 
Mech. :  A  tackle  with  three  blocks. 

tri-sper'-moiis,  a.     [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  vwcpua 
(spenna)  =  seed,  and  Eng.  stitf.  -out.] 

Sot.  (Of  an  ovary,  a  fruit,  or  a  cell) :  Having 
three  seeds. 

tri  splarich  nic,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
tplanchnic(<\.v.).} 

Aiuti. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  which  distributes  its  brain-lies  to  the 
organs  in  the  three  great  splanchnic  cavities, 
the  head,  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen. 

tri-spbr'-lc,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  airopot 
(sporoi),  cnropa  (sjiora)  =  a  seed.] 
Hot. :  Having  three  spores. 

•trist,  a.    [Fr.  trisU,  from  Lat  tristis.]    Sad, 

sorrowful,  gloomy. 

"Amazed.  Ashamed  disgraced,  and,  silent,  tritt, 
Aloue  he  would  all  day  in  darkneaae  tit." 

fairefajc  :  Qodjrti  of  B  ifloyne,  xilt  2*. 

tris  ta  ni  a,  «.    [Named  by  Robert  Brown 
after  M.  Tristan,  a  French  botanist.] 

Bet. :  A  genus  of  Leptospermeae.  Leaves 
linear;  flowers  yellow;  petals  live  ;  stamens 
in  five  parcels.  Australian  shrubs,  sometimes 
cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

•trlste,  *.    [TBYST.] 

•  triste,  v.t.  &  i.    [TRUST.] 

tri-stgm'-ma,  s.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  or^jia 
(fteiitnia)  =  a  wreath,  a  garland.] 

B»t.  :  A  genus  of  Helnstoineee.  Tropical 
African  shruiis,  with  quadrangular  stems, 
involucrite  heads  of  flowers,  and  a  four  or 
five-celled,  baccate  fruit.  The  berries  of  Tri- 
ttemnia  rintsanum  &re  given  In  the  Mauritius 
as  a  remedy  for  syphilis. 

•trfsf-f&l,  a.     [Eng.   trist;   -fu,l(l).]     Sad, 
•orrowtul,  gloomy,  melancholy. 


•trlstf-fiil-ltf,   adv.     [Eng.    trittful;   -ty.J 
Badly,  sorrowfully. 

tri-stlch'-I-tis.  ».    [Pref.  tri-.  and  Gr. 
($ticJio>)  =  a  row,  order,  or  line.] 

Pabeoiit.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes.  Known 
•ppcies  two,  from  the  Owl  Measure*  near 
Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  and  Fermanagh,  in 
Ireland.  (Aganiz.) 

trig  -tl-Chdp'-  tor-  fts.     «.       (Gr.     rpior^nt 
(tristich><i)=\n  three  rows,  and  wrtpor(pUron) 


Pakeont.  :  A  genus  of  Holoptychlfdee  (by 
some  authorities  placed  with  the  Rhizodon- 
tid«),  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 


tris'-tlcli-ous,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  <rri\ot 
(stichos)  =•  a  row,  order,  line.) 

Dot.  :  Arranged  on  the  stem  in  three  vertical 
rows.  Used  of  arrangement  or  phyllotaxis  of 
leaves  on  the  stems  of  grasses.  If  measure- 
ment be  made  from  any  leaf  one-third  round 
the  stem,  a  second  leaf  is  just  above  the  point 
reached  ;  if  another  third  be  measuied,  there 
will  be  a  third  leaf  above  ;  and,  if  the  remain- 
ing third  be  measured,  there  will  be  a  fourth 
leaf  just  above  the  first.  Thus,  when  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  leaves  to  show  the 
phyllotaxis,  they  will  be  found  to  be  inserted, 
as  defined,  in  three  vertical  rows. 

•  tris-ti  -ti-ate  (ti  as  shl).  v.t.  [Lat.  tris- 
tiiia,  from  tristii  —  sad.]  To  make  sad. 

"Nor  is  there  any  whom  calamity  doth  so  much 
triuiiKite  as  lUat  lie  never  sees  tlie  flashes  of  some 
warujiug  Joy."—  t'elUuin  :  lietvloet,  pt.  i.,  res.  41. 

tris  -to  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  rpto-TOfio?  (tristomos)  = 
tliree-moutlied  :  pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  arb^a 
(stoma)=  the  mouth.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Tristomidse 
(q.v.).  Body  consisting  of  a  broad  and  flat 
disk,  having  behind  its  inferior  face  a  large 
cartilaginous  sucker.  Trintoma  coccineum,  a 
species  of  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  and  of  a 
lively  red  colour,  is  attached  to  the  gills  of 
many  fishes  in  the  Mediterranean. 

tris-tom  -i-dee,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  trlstom(a);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutt'.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Trematoda,  furnished 
with  three  suckers,  two  small  ones  at  the  an- 
terior extremity,  with  the  mouth  between 
them,  and  a  larger  one  at  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity. They  are  chiefly  parasitic  on  the 
gills  of  fishes. 

Tris  -tram,  ».    [See  def.] 

Mythut.  :  A  Cornish  hero,  one  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table. 

Tristram's  book,  a.  Any  book  on  hunt- 
ing or  hawking. 

Tristram's  knot,  s. 

But.  :  Cannobis  saliva.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

•trist'-^,  o.  [Lat.  triitis.]  Sad,  sorrowful, 
dejected. 

"  The  king  was  trittg  and  heavy  of  cheer. 
,;  :  neat  r 


. 
m  C'ttmicum,  p.  2M. 

tri'-sul,  tri'-su-la,  s.    [Sansc.] 

Buddhism  :  An  ornament  very  commonly 
occurring  in  old  Buddhist  sculpture,  on  old 
Coins,  &c.  Its  meaning  is  not  ascertained. 
Accordiug  to  Remusat,  it  represents  the  five 
elements  of  the 
material  universe,  | 
and  General  Cun- 
ningham comes  to 
the  same  conclu- 
sion, though  by  a 
different  process. 
(See  extract.) 

11  The  TrliHl  would 
be   the   emble 


Buddha  hi 
the  cr 
placet!  oti  the 


self. 
M  is 
tltar 


TK1SUL. 


of  the  Christian  Churches,  on  the  /able*,  and  every- 
where  about  the  building,  to  signify  Christ  or  Clirts- 
tlauity.  w>  this  emblem  may  h.ive  been  used  to  si..nl  ;y 
the  fnuniler  of  the  religion  at  a  time  when  pmuMl 
representations  of  him  were  not  known.'—  Feryuuoni 
Tret  t  .Serpent  WorMp.  p.  116. 

•tri-  stile,  "tri'-stilk,  *.  &  o.    [Lat.  tri- 

rulcns,  from  tri  =  three,  and  siilcus  =  a  furrow.] 

A.  As  subn.  :  Something  having  three  lorks  ; 
a  trident. 

"Condiler  the  th-Mfold  effect  of  Juplter'f  tritntk, 
to  bum.  discus*,  and  terebrate."—  Bratnu  :  Vulgar 
Zrrourt.  hk.  it.,  ch.  vi. 

B.  A.i  rnij.  ;  Three-forked  ;   having   three 
tines  or  teeth. 

"Jupiter  confound  me  with  Mi  trinM  lightning."— 
Urynhart  :  Kahelait,  bk.  li.  .  c*>.  xxxit. 

•  tri  sul  -cate,  a.  [TRISULC.]  Having  three 
forks  ;  tridt'ntate. 

"Tlmt  horl«  the  bolt  Mtutftt." 
Pmii  :  liflniun  ;  ,St.  O  forte  for  England. 

tri-s^l-lab'-Io,  tri-sJN-Iab'-ic-al,  a. 

[Pr.  f.  tri;  «nd  Eng.  tyllnhlf,  tyllabicril.]  Of 
or  |>ertaiii:ng  to  a  trisyllable;  consisting  of 
three  syllables. 

tri-syi-lab'-io-al-lfc  adv.  [En?.  tri«/Z- 
Inbiml  ;  -(>/.)  In  the  manner  of  a  trisyllable  ; 
in  three  syllables. 

tri-syr-Ia-blo,  «.  [Prcf.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
tytUible  (q.v.>J  A  word  consisting  of  three 
syllables. 


trite,  a.  [Lat.  tritus,  pa.  par.  of  tero  =  to  rub, 
to  wear.]  Used  until  it  has  l.ei-ome  worn  out, 
and  so  lost  its  novelty  and  fit&hness  ;  hack- 
neyed, commonplace,  stale. 

"To  many  i>erlia|)s  it  may  eeem  vulgar  and  trite  i 
so  that  dlkcMtnw  tneieon,  like  a  story  uitrn  tuld,  may 


'-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  trite ;  -ly.]    In  a  trite  or 
commonplace  manner;  stalely. 

"  I  Kraut  it  to  b«  a  tritely  vulgar  saying,  but  it  has 
everything  to  do  with  truth."— Daily  Telegrai-h, 
Oct.  14,  188$. 

trite -ness,  s.  [Eng.  trite;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  trite,  commonplace,  or  hack- 
neyed ;  staleuess. 

"  Sermons  which,  while  they  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor,  disgust  not  ttie  fastidious  ear  of  modern 
elegance  by  tritentu  or  vulgarity. '—  Wratiaham:  Ser- 
mon*. (Pref.) 

tri-ter  -nate,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  ter- 
note  (q.v.)!] 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  the  common  petiole 
divided  into  three  secondary  petioles,  each  of 
which  is  again  sub-divided  into  three  ternary 
petioles,  each  bearing  three  leaflets,  as  the 
leaf  of  Epimtdium  alpinum. 

tri'-the-ifm,  «.    [Eccles.  Lat.  tritheismvs.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine  which  tearhes 
that  there  are  three  Gods,  instead  of  three 
Persons  in  the  Godhead.  According  to  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  this  teaching  was  iutioduced  by 
the  Gnostics  in  the  second  century.  In  the 
sixth  century  a  philosophic  doctrine  of  Tri- 
theism  was  formulated  by  Ascusnages,  cf  Con- 
stantinople, who  was  banished  for  his  heresy 
by  Justinian.  The  opinions  of  Ascusuages 
were  adopted  by  one  of  his  pupils,  Philoponus, 
who  founded  a  sect  called  after  him.  With 
Philoponus  was  associated  for  many  years  a 
bishop  of  Tarsus,  named  Conon,  who  differed 
from  his  friend  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  like  him  founded  a  sect,  the  Conon- 
ites.  Tritheism  was  revived  by  Roscellinus, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  who  tuught  that  the 
name  God  was  the  abstract  idea  of  a  genus 
containing  the  three  Persons,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  opposed 
by  St.  Anselm  in  his  treatise  de  hide  Trini- 
tatis,  and  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Sois- 
sous  (A.D.  luii'J),  where  he  recanted.  In  1($1 
the  heresy  was  again  revivi  d.  Dr.  Sherlock, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  published  A  Vindication 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  linly  and  Ever-blessed 
Trinity,  in  which  he  maintained  that  "  there 
are  three  intin  te  distinct  minds  and  sub- 
stances in  the  Trinity, "and  that  "the  Three 
Persons  in  the  Trimly  are  three  distinct 
infinite  minds  or  substances."  Dr.  South 
opposed  the  dean,  and  a  long  controversy 
ensued.  In  1605,  in  a  sermon  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  the  preacher  maintained 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Sherlock,  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  heads  of  houses  as  "  false, 
impious,  and  heretical."  A  controversy  fol- 
lowed of  so  serious  a  character  that  it  was 
suppressed  by  an  Order  in  Council,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  stop  the  publication 
of  Antitrinitarian  books,  which  had  been 
issued  in  great  numbers  during  the  contro- 
versy. [HUTCHINSONIANS.] 

tri  the  1st,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  thtint.} 
One  who  lielieves  in  three  distinct  gods ;  an 
adherent  of  tri  theism  (q.v.). 

tri -the- 1st- Io,  tri  -  the  -  1st'-  Ic  -  al.  o. 
I  Eng.  trithelst;  -ic,  -icaL\  Pertaining  ur  re- 
lating to  tritheism. 

"The  trUtirlHlrnl  argument  appear*  then  to  be  ai 
ancient  as  the  dllhelstical.'  —  Boiiiigbrols* :  Muay  4. 

•  tri  -tho-ite,  «.  (Gr.  rpi-  (tri-)  =  three,  and 
M<*  (thtot)  =  god.]  The  same  as  TRITHEIBT 
(q.v.). 

•tri'-fW*!?,  i.  [A.8.]  One  of  three  dfvi- 
fiions  into  which  a  shire  or  county  was 
divided ;  a  riding,  as  in  Yorkshire.  [Hi  in  N<  :,  «.] 

"When  a  county  l«  divided  Into  tl.ree  of  these 
Intermediate  jurisdictions,  they  are  called  trtlMngl, 
«  Mich  were  aiicientlr  governed  by  a  trllhiog-reeve.  — 
Bl^ckttont :  Comment.  (lutrod.) 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  J<Jwl;  oat,  ^ell,  chorus,  911111,  bench;  go,  &em;  ^'",  this ;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   pL  =  C 
-Olan,  -tian  =  shaa.   -tion,  -*lon  =  «hfin;  -(ion,  -fion^zhun.   -cloos,  -ttou*,  -sious  =  shus.   -blc, -dlo,  tc. 


trithionio— triumph 


*  trithing  reeve,  «.  A  governor  of  a 
tritbiug. 

tri-thi-6n  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Gr.  9,lov  (theion) 
—  sulphur,  ami  sun*,  -ic.]  Coutaioiug  three 
atoms  ot  sulphur  in  the  acid. 

trithionic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  H^S-jOg.  Sulphuretted  hyposnl- 
phuric  acid.  A  limpiit.  inodorous  liiiuid, 
having  a  sour  and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  ob- 
tained by  gently  heating  an  aqueous  solution 
of  acid  potassic  sulphite  with  sulphur.  It  is 
permanent  in  the  dilute  state,  but  on  a  t  tempt- 
ing to  concentnite  it,  even  in  a  vacuum,  it  de- 
composes, sulphurous  oxide  being  evolved. 
The  salts  are  but  little  known,  arid  are  very 
unstable. 

•trit  Ic-al,  o.  [Eng.  trit(e);  -ical.]  Trite, 
commonplace,  stale. 

"  He  appears  from  *  trilicnl  philosophy  to  have 
carried  his  uncommon  credulity  into  our  British. 
Rom.iu.  ami  D.uio.Saxuuarclneology."—  Warlm:  Uut. 
XutUington.  il'ret.) 

*  trit  Ic-al-ly,  odr.     [Eng.  tritieal ; -ly.]    In 
a  trite  or  commonplace  manner  ;  tritely. 

•  trit -ic-al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  tritieal;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tritieal  or  trite  ; 
triteness. 

"Where  there  is  not  a  tritinilneu  or  mediocrity  in 
the  though t,  it  can  never  be  sunk  into  the  genuine 
and  perfect  bathos."— Pope :  Martina*  Hcriblr.ius. 

t  trit'-I-gln,  s.    [Mod.  Lat  tritic(um) ;  -in.] 
Chem. :  The  gluten  of  wheat 

trlt'-I-cum,  s.  [Lat.  =  wheat ;  according  to 
Varro,  from  tritus,  pa.  par.  oftero  —  to  bruise.) 
Bot. :  Wheat,  Wheat-grass ;  a  genus  of  Hordese 
or  Hordeacese.  Spikelets  solitary,  sessile, 
distichous,  compressed ;  the  sides,  not  the 
backs,  of  the  gl nines  and  florets,  directed  to 
the  rachis,  many-flowered.  Empty  glumes, 
two,  unequal,  shorter  than  the  flowering 
glumes.  Flowering  glumes  herbaceous,  rigid, 
many-nerved  or  without  nerves.  Pnlca  with 
ciliate  nerves.  Scales  ovate,  entire,  ciliate  ; 
Btigmns  sul>sessile  ;  ovary  hairy  at  the  top ; 
fruit  grooved.  Known  species  twenty,  from 
temperate  regions.  Some  species  are  annual, 
others  perennial.  Many  botanists  limit  the 
genus  Triticum  to  the  first  section,  calling 
the  second  Agropyruiii.  Some  of  the  species 
we  widely  distributed,  that  kuowu  as  Couch 
Grass  (T.  repent)  being  among  the  most 
commun,  but  the  seeds  of  none  of  them 
except  Wheat  (T.  vulgare)  are  of  any  value. 
The  native  country  of  wheat  is  not  known. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  central 
Asia,  and  it  has  been  repoited  as  growing  wild 
in  Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere,  but  these 
reports  lack  proof.  Of  the  other  species  T. 
canicum,  the  Fibrous-rooted  Wheat-grass,  is 
from  one  to  three  feet  high,  and  is  frequent 
in  woods  and  on  lianks  in  Western  Europe. 
T.  junceum,  the  Rushy  Sea  Wheat-grass,  ig 
found  on  sandy  sea  shores,  flowering  in  July 
and  August.  It  liears  large  shining  spikelets. 
Couch-grass  ( T.  repent)  is  a  troublesome  veed, 
its  creeping  root  stocks  rendering  it  difficult  to 
extirpate.  In  times  of  scarcity  its  roots  have 
been  employed  as  f  >od,  and  also  have  been 
used  as  a  source  of  beer,  as  a  medicine,  &c. 

tri-to-chb'r -ite,  «.  [Or.  rpiVos  (tritos)  = 
third  ;  x<op«'<i>  (c/ioren)  =  to  follow,  and  suff. 
•ite  (Afin.).] 

M in. :  A  fibro- columnar  mineral,  having 
its  cleavage  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
fibres.  Hardness,  3-5;  sp.  gr.  6"25;  colour, 
blackish-  to  yellowish-brown.  An  analysis 
yielded :  vanadic  acid,  24-41 ;  arsenic  acid, 
876 ;  protoxide  of  lead,  53'90 ;  protoxide  of 
copper,  7-04  ;  protoxide  of  zinc,  11 '0(5  =  100-17, 
having  theapproximate  formula  R-jVjOg,  where 
R=Pb,Cu,tfn.  It  is  related  to  eusynchite 
and  araeoxeno  (q.v.). 

tri-to'-ma,  *.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  TO/HJJ  (tomf) 
=  a  cutting.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hemerocalleae.  Fine  aloe- 
like  plants,  but  with  grassy  leaves  ;  their  in- 
florescence a  spike  of  red  or  orange  flowers, 
natives  of  the  Caj>e  of  Good  Hope.  Three  or 
four  are  cultivated  in  English  gardens,  where 
they  continue  in  flower  till  late  in  autumn. 
In  winter  they  need  the  protection  of  a  fiame. 

tri'-tO'-mite,  s.  [Gr.  Tptro/ios  (tritomos)  = 
thrice-cut;  suff.  -ite  (Jlfin.).] 

tlin. :  An  isometric  mineral  of  tetrahedral 
habit.  Hardness,  5'5 ;  sp.  gr.  3-9  to  4'66 ; 


lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  brown  ;  streak,  dirty 
yellowish-gray.  Compos,  doubtful,  analyses 
varying  much,  one  of  the  most  careful  yield- 
ing, SiOo,  15 -.i8;  SnO.>,  074;  TaO5,ZrOi(?>, 
3 -03;  CeiO3>  4-48;  A1.O3,  1-«1 ;  Fe.>O3,  2-27; 
Mn2C>3,  0-49;  CeO,  lU'tiii;  LaO.DiO,  44-05; 
YO,  0-42  ;  MgO,  0'16  ;  CaO,  6'41 ;  BaO,  0'19 ; 
SrO,  071  ;  NaO,  0'5(5 ;  KO,  2-10  ;  HO,  5 '63  = 
9t)'49.  Found  in  the  island  of  Lamo,  near 
Brevig,  Norway,  associated  with  leucophaue 
and  mosaiidi  ite  in  a  syenite. 

Tri'-tdn,  s.     [Lat,  from  Gr.  Tpiriav  (Triton)  = 
a  Triton.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  A  powerful  sea-deity,  son 
of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  l>y  Amphitrite,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  by  Sileuo  or  Salacia.     He 
dwelt  with  his  lather  in  a  golden  palace  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.     He  could  calm  the 
ocean,  and  abate  storms.     He  was  generally 
represented  as   blowing  a  shell,  and  with  a 
body  aiiove  the  waist  like  that  of  a  man,  and 
below  like  a  dolphin.    Many  of  the  sea-deities 
were  called  Tritons  by  the  poets. 

"  The  hoarse  alarm  of  Tritons  sounding  shell." 
COKIMT:  Nature  U lumpaired  ty  Tint. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  genus  of  Salamandrinas,  with  sixteen 
species,  widely  distributed  in  temperate  and 
sub-tropical     regions.      Body    covered    with 
warty  tubercles,  four  toes  on  anterior,  and 
live  on  posterior  limbs,  all  without  nails  ;  no 
parotids  ;  ghmdulur  pores  above  and  behind 
the  eyes,  and  a  series  of  similar  pores  arranged 
longitudinally  on  each  side  of  the  body  ;  male 
with  well-marked  discontinuous  crest  on  ba<:k 
and  tail;  tongue  globular,  partially  free  at 
the  sides,  free  behind,  where  it  is  pointed. 
Sixteen    species   are    known,    found    in    the 
eastern  United  States,  Culiioruia,  and  Oregon, 
also  in  Europe,  north  Africa,  China,  and  Japan. 
They  are  kuowu  under  the  popular  name  of 
Newt,  or  Eft,  the  Great  Water  Newt,  including 
the  Smooth  Newt  or  Eft,  the  Marbled  Newt,  &u. 

(2)  A  genus  of  Muricidse  (Woodward),  ac- 
cording to  some  other  authorities,  of  Cassi- 
didie,  with  100  recent  species,  from  the  West 
Indies,  Mediterranean,  Africa,  India,  China, 
the  Pacific,  and  Western  Australia,  ranging 
from  low  water  to  ten  or  twenty  fathoms, 
and  one  minute  species  has  been  dredged  at 
fifty  fathoms.     The  Great  Triton  ('/'.  tritonis) 
is  the  conch  blown  as  a  trumpet  by  the  Aus- 
tralian and  Polynesian  natives.    Fossil  species 
forty-live,  from  the  Eocene  of  Britain,  France, 
and  Chili. 

(3)  Any  individual  of  either  of  the  genera 
described  above.    f(l),  (2).J 

If  A  triton  among  the  minnows :  One  greater 
than  his  fellows.  (Cf.  Shakesp. :  Coriolanus, 
Hi.  1.) 

tri  -tone,  s.    [Gr.  rpi-rovos  (tritonos)  =  of  three 
tones.]    [TONE,  «.] 

Music:  An  augmented  fourth,  containing 
three  whole  tones.  The  use  of  the  tri  tone 
wasanciently  forbidden  in  harmony  or  counter- 
point, as  it  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  what 
is  called  a  false  relation.  It  was  not  per- 
mitted to  be  employed  in  the  upper  note  of 
one  chord  and  the  lower  note  of  the  following. 
In  each  case  it  was  called  mi  contra  fa  (q.v.). 

tri-to'-m-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  triton  (q.v.).] 

1.  Bot. :    A   genus   of    Iridaceae.     About 
twenty-five  species,  all  from  Southern  Africa, 
are  cultivated  in  British  green  houses ;  they 
have  yellow,  orange,  pink,  red,  blue,  or  green- 
ish flowers,  and  are  handsome  when  in  bloom. 

2.  Zool. :   The   type-genus  of   Tritoniadae 
(q.v.),  with  thirteen  species,  from  Norway  and 
Britain  ;  found  under  stones  at  low  water  to 
twenty-five  fathoms.    Animal  elongated  ;  ten- 
tacles with  branched  filaments  ;  veil  tuber- 
culated  or  digitated  ;  gills  in  a  single  series; 
mouth  with  horny  jaws,  stomach  simple. 

tri-ti-m'-a-dse,  •tri-ton'-l'-dse,  ».  pi 

[Mod.  Lat.  tritonia;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idm.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Tectibranchiata  (q.v.), 
with  nine  genera  (Woodward),  to  which  Tate 
adds  another.  Hern.  Animal  with  laminated, 
plumose,  or  papillose  gills,  arranged  along 
the  sides  of  the  back  ;  tentacles  retractile 
into  sheaths,  lingual  membrane  with  one 
central  and  numerous  lateral  teeth ;  orifices 
on  the  right  side. 

•tri-td'n'-I-dw,  s.pL 
tri-tdV-J-um,  «.    [TRITCRIDM.] 


tri-tox   ide,  *.     [Pref.  tri-;   t  connect.,  and 

En.,,  oxide.] 

Chem.  :  A  term  formerly  used  to  denote  the 
third  in  a  series  of  oxides,  the  first  and  second 
terms  of  which  were  called  protoxide  and 
deutoxide.  (Watts.) 

tli'-td-zd-d-Id,  *.   [Gr.  rpiros  (tritos)  =  third, 

and  Eng.  zooid.] 

Blol. :  A  zooid  produced  by  fission  from  a 
deuterozooid ;  a  zooid  of  the  third  generation. 

[Zoom] 

*trlt'-n-ra-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  [TRITURATE.] 
Capable  of  being  triturated  or  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  by  pounding,  rubbing,  or  grinding. 

"  TrituraWe  and  mluceahle  into  powder."— Brown*  .- 
Yvlgar  Errouri,  bk.  ii..  ch.  i. 

trit  -u-rate,  v.t.  [Lat.  trittiratus,  pa.  par.  of 
trituro  =  to  thrash,  to  grind  ;  tritura  =  s 
rubbing,  chafing;  orig.  fern.  sing,  of  fut.  part, 
of  tero  =  to  rub.] 

1.  To  rub,  grind,  bruise,  or  thrash. 

2.  To  rub  or  grind  down  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  finer  than  that  produced  by  pulveri- 
zation. 

"  Where  the  shore  Is  low,  the  soil  is  commonly 
sandy,  or  rather  cmnuose.1  of  triturated  coral."— Coo*  : 
Third  roi/age,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viiL 

trlt-U-ra'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trituratus, 
pa.  par.  of  trituro  =  to  triturate  (q.v.).]  The 
act  of  triturating  or  reducing  to  a  very  fine 
powder  by  grinding  ;  the  state  of  being 
triturated. 

"  In  poultry,  the  Mturation  of  the  gizzard,  and  th» 
gantrii:  Juice,  consi.ire  in  tlie  work  of  digestion."— 
Paley :  natural  Theology,  ch.  x. 

*  trlt'-u-ra-ture,  s.    [Eng.  triturat(e);  -we.] 
A  wearing  by  rubbing  or  friction. 

*  trlt'-ure,  *.    [Lat  tritura.]    [TRITURATE.] 
A  rubbing  or  grinding. 

trl-tiir'-I-um,  trl-tor'-i'-um,  ».  [TRI- 
TURATE.] A  vessel  for  separating  liquors  of 
different  densities. 

trit'-yl,  s.  [Gr.  rpirot  (tritos)  =  third ;  suff. 
-yl.}  [PROPYL.] 


trit'-^l-ene,  «. 

PYLENE.] 


[Eng.  trityl;  -ene.]     [PRO- 


tri-ty'-lo-don,  «.  [Prefs.  tri-,  tylo-,  and  Gr. 
o6ous  (odous),  genit.  u5oiro?  (odoutos)  =  a 
tooth.] 

Palmont. :  A  genus  of  Mammals,  with  ono 
species,  Tritylodon,  longcevus,  founded  on 
remains  transmitted  by  l)r.  Exton  from  beds 
of  Triassic  (?)  age  in  Thaba-chou,  in  Basuto- 
land,  and  described  by  Sir  Richard  Owen. 
Dentition  :  i.  2—2,  M.  6—6.  Its  nearest  allies 
are  Microlestes  (q.v.),  and  Stereognuthus. 
(Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xl.  14G-151.) 

tri-um-fef -ta,  *.  [Named  after  John  Trium- 
fetti,  an  Italian  botanist  and  author.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Grewidae.  Annuals  or  peren- 
nials with  stellate  hairs.  Leaves  entire  or 
palmately  lobed  ;  flowers  solitary  or  in  axillary- 
clusters,  yellow;  stamens  ten,  rarely  five; 
fruit  prickly,  two-  to  five-celled.  The  fruit  of 
Triumfelta  annua  is  called  in  Jamaica  the 
Parrakeet  Bur,  because  parrakeets  feed  on 
them.  In  India  they  eat  this  and  T.  pilosa, 
while  in  times  of  scarcity  T.  rhomboMea,  a 
third  Indian  species,  is  eaten  by  men.  I*. 
angiilata  has  a  soft  and  glossy  fibre. 

tri   umph/  tri  umphe,^.  [O.  Fr.  triumphe; 
Fr.  trinmphe,  from  Lat.  triumphum,  accus.  of 
triumpkus  =  a  triumph  ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  6pia.fi.- 
/3o?  (thriambos)  =  a  hymn  to  Bacchus,  sung  in 
festal  processions  in  his  honour  ;  Sp.  &  Port 
triuiifo;  Ital.  trionjo.    Triumph  and   trump 
are  doublets.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
i.  Pomp  of  any  kind. 

"When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the 
streets."  Shu/cap. :  2  Henry  VI.,  it  4. 

*  2.  A  public  festivity  or  exhibition  of  any 
kind ;  as  an  exhibition  of  masks,  a  tourna- 
ment, a  pageant. 

"  Our  daughter, 

la  honour  of  whose  birth  these  tnumiitu  Are." 
Shaltap.  :  Peru-let,  ii.  & 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Beforen  his  triumph*  walketh  she 
With  gilte  cliaiues  on  hire  necke  honging." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  UfK*. 

4.  The  state  of  being  victorious. 

"  Hail  to  the  chief,  who  in  triumph  advance*." 
Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  19. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  full;  try.  Syrian.  »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  t«u  =  lcw. 


triumph— triune 
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5.  Victory,  achievement,  success,  conquest 

"  That  mingled  envy  and  contempt  with  which  the 
Jgji'jni.i t  naturally  regard  the  triu/nphi  ui  knowledge." 
—Jitacaulay ;  Hat.  Hun,,  ch.  xiL 

6.  Joy  or  exultation  for  success ;  great  glad- 
ness or  rejoicing. 

"  Triton  hii  troinpet  shrill  before  them  blew. 
For  goodly  triumph  and  great  lollyiueut." 

Spejuer:  F.  «..  IV.  ri.  tt. 

7.  A  tramp-card.    [TRUMP  (1),  l.J 

"Let  therefore  euerie  Christian  man  and  woman 
plate  at  these  carls,  that  they  uiay  baue  and  ohtaiue 
the  triumph  you  must  marke  also  that  the  t Humph 
must  applie  to  fetche  home  viito  him  all  the  other 
earde*.  whatsouersute  they  be  of."— Latimer:  Sermon* 
on  tht  Card. 

*  8.  A  game  at  cards ;  ruff. 

"The  game  that  wee  will  play  at.  shall  be  called  the 
triumph,  which  if  it  he  well  played  at.  hee  that  dealeth 
(hall  wiune  ;  the  plaiers  shall  likewise  wiuue.  and  the 
•tamlers  and  lookers  vpon,  shall  doe  the  game :  iuao- 
muche  that  there  is  no  man.  that  is  willing  to  plate 
at  this  triumph',  with  these  cardes.  but  they  shall  Iwe 
all  winners,  and  110  looser*. "— Latimer :  Sermont  <m 
Ou  Card. 

IL  Roman  Antiq. :  A  grand  procession,  in 
Which  a  victorious  general  entered  the  city 
by  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses,  wearing  a  dress  of  extraordi- 
nary s|>lendour,  namely,  an  embroidered  robe, 
an  under  garment  flowered  with  palm  leaves, 
ana  a  wreath  of  laurel  round  his  brows.  He 
was  preceded  by  the  prisoners  taken  in  the 
war,  the  spoils  of  the  cities  captured,  and 

Rictures  of  the  regions  sulxlned.  He  was 
>llowed  by  his  troops;  and  after  pissing 
along  the  Via  Sacra  and  through  the  Forum, 
ascended  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  offered  a 
bull  in  sacrifice  to  Jove.  A  regular  triumph 
could  not  be  demanded  unless  the  following 
Conditions  had  been  satislied  : — 

l.  The  claimant  must  have  held  the  office  of  dictator, 
consul,  or  praetor. 

1  The  success  upon  which  the  claim  was  founded 
mu»t  hare  been  achieved  by  the  claimant  while  u-ui- 
Biander  in-chief  of  the  victorious  army;  or.  in  oti.er 
words,  the  operations  must  have  been,  performed  under 
hi*  auspicia. 

S.  The  campaign  must  have  been  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination, and  the  country  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
tranquillity  as  to  admit  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops,  whose  presence  at  the  cereuiouy  was  indis- 
pensable. 

4.  Not  less  than  t,000  of  the  enemy  must  have  fallen 
fax  one  engagement. 

(.  Some   positive  advantage  and  extension  of  do- 
minion must  have  Iweu  gained,  not  merely  a  disaster 
retrieved,  or  an  attack  repulsed, 
ft.  The  contest  must  have  been  against  a  foreign  foe. 
Under  the  Empire,  the  prince  being  sole 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  state, 
all  other  military  commanders  were  regarded 
merely  as  his  le^ati,  and  it  was  held  that  all 
victories  were    gained    under   his   auspicia, 
however  distant  he  might  lie  from  the  scene 
of  action ;  consequently  he  alone  was  entitled 
to  a  triumph. 

A  naval  triumph  differed  from  a.  military 
one  only  in  being  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  in 
being  characterized  by  the  exhibition  of 
nautical  trophies,  such  as  Leaks  of  ships.  An 
ovation  was  an  honour  inferior  to  a  triumph, 
the  chief  difference  being  that  in  the  former 
the  victorious  general  entered  the  city  on  foot, 
ami  in  Liter  times  on  horseback.  The  senate 
claimed  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  granting 
or  refusing  a  triumph. 

"  To  follow  Ciesar  in  his  triumph." 

Shakeip. :  A  ninny  i  Cleopatra,  111.  IS. 

*  ^  To  ridt  triumph  :  To  be  in  full  career ; 
to  take  the  lead. 

"So  many  Jarring  elements  breaking  loose,  and 
riding  triumph  in  every  corner  of  ageutleiuan's  house." 
—Sterne:  Trutntm  Shandy,  lit  1*7. 

tri  umph,  v.i.  &  t.    IPr.  triompher,  from  Lat. 
triumpno;  Sp.  A  Port,  triunjar;  Hal.  trion- 

jhra.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  obtain  victory ;  to  be  victorious ;  to 
prevail. 
"He  may  triumph  la  lore."      Shakeip. :  Sonnet  Ml. 

*  2.  To  exult  upon  an  advantage  gained  or 
•opposed  to  be  gained ;  to  exult  or  boast 
Insolently. 

"  lie  woxe  full  blithe,  as  be  had  gone  thereby 
And  gan  thereat  tu  trium/jh  without  vict/.rie," 
8,*nier:  /•.«..  IV.  L  SO. 

8,  To  enjoy  a  triumph,  as  a  victorious 
general ;  to  celebrate  victory  with  pomp ; 
hence,  to  rejoice  for  victory. 

"  Weepst  to  see  me  triumph!" 

SHakap. :  Cnriaianut.  it  L 

•4.  To  play  a  trump  or  winning  card  on 
•Bother ;  to  trump. 

*  &  To  shine  forth. 

"  Grace  and  majesty  yon  might  behold 
Triumphing  in  their  faces?1 

tih'tkti/,. :  Rape  of  Luereoe,  I.88S. 


•B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  vanquish,  to  conquer,  to  prevail  over, 
to  subdue,  to  triumph  over. 


Trtum/il 


( Jugurtli'a  S|«<trd  dominion." 

May  :  Lucan  ;  Plutnulia,  ii. 


2.  To  make  victorious ;  to  cause  to  triumph 
or  prevail. 


tri-um'-phal,  a,.  &  ».  [Lat.  triumphf.lis,  from 
triumpltus  =  a  triumph  ;  Fr.  triumphal;  Sp. 
triunfal ;  Ital.  trivnfale,  trionfale.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  triumph ; 
commemorating  or  used  in  celebrating  a 
triumph  or  victory. 

"  They  bore  him  aloft  in  triumphal  procession." 
Lvnuftllou  :  Eoangeline.  ii.  3. 

•  B.  As  subst. :  A  token  of  victory ;  in- 
signia of  a  triumph.  (Milton :  P.  R.,  iv.  577.) 

triumphal-  arch, «. 

Architecture : 

L  An  edifice  erected  by  the  Romans  in 
various  situations,  but  more  especially  at  the 
entrance  to  a  city,  at  first  in  honour  of  vic- 
torious generals,  and,  in  later  times,  of  the 
Emperors.  These  structures  were  originally 
of  brick,  but  afterwards  of  stone  or  marble  ; 
their  form  was  that  of  a  )>arallelopipedon, 
having  one  central  arch,  often  with  a  smaller 
one  on  each  side.  They  were  decorated  with 
columns,  sculptures,  and  other  embellish- 
ments, the  whole  being  surmounted  with  a 


TRIUMPHAL  ARCH. 
(Arch  of  Titu*.} 

neavy  attic.  Under  the  Emperors  many  tri- 
umphal arches  of  costly  material  were  erected. 
The  oldest  in  Rome  is  that  of  Titus,  erected 
on  the  occasion  of  his  triumph  alter  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  70).  It  is  remark- 
able as  containing  a  representation  of.  the 
golden  candlestick  of  the  Herodian  temple. 
[BAS-HELIEF.]  Of  modern  triumphal  arches 
the  finest  are  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  or  Arc 
de  1'Etoile,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  Paris,  commenced  by  Napo- 
leon in  1806,  and  finished  by  Louis  Philippe 
thirty  years  later ;  the  Brandenburg  Gate  in 
Berlin  (1789-93);  and  the  Arco  della  Pace,  in 
Milan. 

2.  A  temporary  arch  set  up  In  token  of 
welcome  to  a  royal  personage  or  successful 
warrior,  &c. 

triumphal-column,  ».  An  insulated 
column  erected  by  the  Romans  in  commemo- 
ration of  a  victorious  general  to  whom  triumph 
had  been  decreed. 

triumphal  crown,  «.  A  lanrel  crown 
awarded  by  the  Romans  to  a  victorious  general. 

tri  um  phant,  *  tri  urn  phaunt, '  try- 
am- phauhte,  a-  1 1  •&'•  triumphant,  pr. 
par.  of  triumpho  =  to  triumph;  Fr.  triam- 
phant;  8p.  triunfante ;  Ital.  trtonfante.] 

*  1.  Used  in,  pertaining  to,  or  commemo- 
rating a  triumph  or  victory  ;  triumphal. 

"  Make  triumphant  fires. 

Shalcetp. :  Curlotanu*.  T.  I. 

2.  Victorious  ;  graced  or  crowned  with  vic- 
tory'or  success.    (Cowper:  Hopt,  166.) 

3.  Rejoicing  or  exulting  for  victory,  or  as 
for  victory  ;  triumphing  ;  exultant. 

"  Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  \>e  to  triumphant  u  I  amf" 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  111.  1 

•  4.  Noble,  notable. 

"Wberof  kyng  Edward*  .  .  .    fane  to  the  sayde 
Booltys  Ixttayll,  *   of  them  had  tryumphaunte  v 
torye."—  Fabjmns  Cro»»tU  (an.  I.MU 
•6.  Glorious;  of  supreme  magnificence  and 
beauty.    (Shakeip. :  Antony  <£  Cleopatra,  ii.  2.) 


tri  urn  -phant  ly,  *  tri  um-phaunt-ly, 
adv.  [Eng.  triumphant  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  triumphant  manner  ;  in  the  manner 
of  a  victorious  conqueror  ;  like  a  victor  ;  as 
becomes  a  victor  or  triumph. 

"  Christ  ascended 
Triumphantly,  from  star  to  star." 

sVawMfM  .  Golden  Legend,  11 

2.  With  insolent  triumph  or  exultation. 

"  Or  did  1  bragge  and  boast  triurn/jhauntly. 
As  who  should  saye  the  Held  were  mine  that  dayet" 
Oatcoigne:  Looket  of  a  Louer  fortaken. 

3.  Festively  ;  with  rejoicing  or  exultation. 

"  Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly* 
Shakeip.  :  Jlidiummer  Night  t  Dream,  iv.  1. 

tri'-umph-er,  s.    [Eng.  triumph  ;  -er.] 

L  One  who  triumphs  or  rejoices  and  exults 
in  victory  ;  a  victor. 

2.  One  who  was  honoured  with  a  triumph; 
one  who  returned  as  a  victorious  general. 

"  Ami  enters  in  our  ears  like  great  triumphert 
In  their  applauding  gates." 

Shakes  fi.  :  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  t. 

tri'-umph-ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [TRIUMPH,  v.] 

*  tri-um'-phing-ly,  adv.  fEng.  triumphing; 
-ly.]  With  triumph  <>r  exultation  ;  triumph- 
antly. (Bp.  Hall  :  Of  Contentation,  §  17.) 

tri-um'-vir,  s.  [Lat.  =  one  of  three  men 
associated  in  an  office,  from  trium  virorum  — 
of  three  men  :  tres  =  three,  and  tiir  =  a  man.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  :  One  of  three  men  united  in 
office.     The  triumvirs  were  either  ordinary 
magistrates  (as  the  Triumviri  Capitales,  who 
were  police  commissioners,  having  charge  of 
the   gaols,  and   acting   as   magistrates,  the 
Triumviri  Monetales,  who  were  commissioners 
of  the  mint,  and  had  the  charge  of  coining 
money),  or  they  were  extraordinary  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  jointly  execute  any  office. 
Specifically  applied  to  the  members  of  the 
two  triumvirates.    (TRIUMVIRATE,  1.] 

2.  Knrj.  Antiq.:  A  trithing  man  or  constable 
of  three  hundred.    (Couiel.) 

tri-um'-vir-  ate,  s.  [Lat  triumviratut, 
from  triumvir  =  a  triumvir  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  coalition  of  three  men  in  office  or 
authority.  Specitically  applied  to  two  great 
coalitions  of  the  three  most  powerful  indi- 
viduals in  the  Roman  empire  for  the  time 
being.  The  lirst  of  these  was  effected  in  the 
year  B.C.  60,  between  Julius  Csesnr,  Pompey, 
and  Crassus,  who  pledL'ed  themselves  to  sup- 
port each  other  with  all  their  influence.  This 
coalition  was  broken  by  the  fall  of  Crassus  at 
Cairh<B  in  Mesopotamia  ;  soon  after  which  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  death 
of  Pom]>ey,  and  establishment  of  Julius  Civsar 
as  perpetual  dictator.  After  his  murder,  B.C. 
44,  the  civil  war  again  broke  out  ;  and  after 
the  battle  of  Mutiua,  B.C.  43,  Antony,  Octavius, 
and  Lepidus  coalesced,  thus  forming  the 
second  triumvirate.  They  divided  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  ;  Octavius  taking  the 
west,  Lepidus  Italy,  and  Antony  the  east. 
"Anil  Instituting  a  triumelrate. 
Do  part  the  laud  In  triple  government." 

lianivl  :  CivU  Wan,  IT. 

*  2.  A  party  or  set  of  three  men  ;  three  men 
in  company. 

"  Smouch  requesting  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  surly 
man'  cr.  '  to  be  as  alive  as  be  could,  for  it  was  a  busy 
time,'  drew  up  a  clmir  by  the  door,  and  sat  there  till 
he  had  finished  dressing,  .'-am  was  then  des|wtched 
for  a  hackney  coach,  and  In  it  the  triumvira'e  pro- 
ceeded to  CoieuiHU  Street.'—  Itickint:  Pickwick,  ch.  »L 

•3.  A  group  of  three  things  intimately  con- 
•  nected. 

"Theology,   philosophy,  and   science  constitute  a 
spiritual  triumvirate.  —O.  H.  Letoet:  Uislory  o/  PM- 
i/.  L  xvll. 


*  tri-um'-vlr-y,   «.      [TRIUMVIRATE.]     The 
number  of  three  men. 

"  Thou  makest  the  triumvir*  the  corner-cap  of  so- 
ciety." Hhalcai'.  :  Lovet  Ltibour't  Loit,  Iv.  8. 

*  tri'-une,  o.    [Lat  tri-  =  three,  and  vnut  = 
one.]     Three  in  one  ;  an  epithet  applied  to 
Ood,  to  express  the  trinity  in  unity. 

•*  Power,  wisdom  and  goodness  combined  In  the 
triune  Deity."—  A'  no*.-  Chrtttian  rhilntaphy.  (Note.1 

If  In  the  ninth  century  a  controversy  arose 
about  the  application  of  the  word,  or  its  Latin 
equivalent  trinus,  to  the  Deity.  Hinckmar 
objected  to  the  words  Trina  f)eUa»  in  a  hymn, 
and  forbade  their  u»e  In  his  diocese.  The  liene- 
dictine  monks  took  the  opposite  view,  and 
BO  did  GodeschHlcus,  who  was  in  consequence 
accused  by  Hluckmar  of  tritheism  ;  but  the 
words  objected  to  retained  their  place  In  the 
hymn.—  Mosheim  :  Church  Hist.  (ed.  Reid), 
p.  816. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -inc. 
•ouui.  -tian- bh^a.   -Uon,  -aion- »bun;  -(ion,  -figa  =  zbun.   -oioiw.  -tious.  -mioua - Bhua.   -bio.  -die.  *c,  =  bel,  del. 
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trlunlty— trochanter 


•tri-U'-nl  tjf,  ».  [Eng.  triun(«)  ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  triune  ;  triuity  in 
unity. 

"  The  (rtuntty  of  the  Godhead."—  Mar*. 

tli-ur-S-se,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  «riur(w);  Lat. 

fciu  pi.  atlj.  gulf,  -tie.] 
Sot.  :  The  typical  tribe  of  Triuridaceae  (q.v.). 

tti'-iir'-Id,  ».    [TRIORIDACE*.] 
Bot.  (PI.):  The  Triuridaceaj  (q.v.). 

fai-U-rf-da'-ce-«B,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  triuris, 
geuit.  triurUi^i*);  Lab  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ocefe.J 

Bo'.  :  Triurids  ;  an  order  of  Hydrales.  Little 
perennial  sub-hyaline  plants,  with  a  creeping 
rhizome.  Stem  simple,  erect,  cellular  ;  leaflets 
minute,  alternate,  destitute  of  nervures;  inflor- 
escence iu  terminal  racemes,  flowers  minute, 
generally  unisexual  ;  perianth  hyaline,  with  a 
tube  and  limb,  the  latter  divided  into  three, 
four,  six,  or  eight  segments  ;  stamens  few, 
anthers  quad  rilocular;  style  sometimes  lateral, 
smooth,  or  feathery;  ovaries  numerous,  car- 
pels many,  drupaceous.  From  the  hotter  parts 
of  South  America,  Java,  Ceylon,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Known  genera  five,  spe- 
cies eight.  (Lindlty.) 

tri  iir  Is,  i.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Or.  ofyxi  (oura) 
=  ataiL] 

Sot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Triuridacese 
(q.v.),  with  only  one  known  species,  a  small 
Brazilian  herb. 

trlv-a-lent,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Lat.  valens, 
genit.  vdlentls  =  powerful.] 

Chen.  :  Equivalent  to  three  unite  of  any 
standard,  especially  to  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen. 

trivalent  element,  «.    [TRIAD.] 

tri  -valve,  *.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  valve.] 
Anything  having  three  valves,  especially  a 
shell  with  three  valves. 

tri-vai'-vu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
waU-u/ur.j'Th'ree  valved  ;  having  three  valves; 
opening  by  three  valves,  as  the  iruit  of  the 
tulip. 

•txiV-ant,  «.    [TBUANT.]    A  truant 

"Thou  art  an  idiot,  an  asse,  a  trifler.  a  tritant,  tbon 
art  au  nil?  fellow."—  Burton  :  Anat.  Melan.,  p.  10.  (To 
the  Reader.) 

•  triV-ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trivant  ;  -ly.]  Like 
a  truant. 

"  Him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong 
Toice.  a  pleading  tone,  and  some  trloantty  Polyantheau 
belpes.  steules  and  gleoues  a  few  notes  from  other 
ineu's  harvests."—  Burton  :  Anat.  Me/an.,  p.  138. 

trive,  v.t.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of  Con- 
trive (q.v.). 

tri-ver'-bi-al,  a.  [Lat.  tri-  =  three,  and 
verbum  =  a  word.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  certain 
days  in  the  Roman  calendar,  which  were 
juridical,  or  'lays  allowed  to  the  praetor  for 
deciding  causes  :  so  named  from  the  three 
characteristic  words  of  his  office,  do,  dice, 
aJdico.  Also  called  diesjasti. 

tri  ver  te-bral,  o.  [Pref.  and  Eng. 
vertebral.} 

Compar.  Anat.  :  Consisting  of  tnree  vertebrae. 
A  term  applied  by  Huxley  (.4  /iut.  Ver'.  Anim., 
p.  341)  to  a  bone  in  Glyptodon  (<[.  v.),  formed 
by  the  anchylosis  of  the  last  cervical  and  lirst 
two  dorsal  vertebra;,  and  articulating  by  a 
movable  hinge-joint  with  the  remaining  dorsal 
vertebra-,  which  are  likewise  anchylosed  to 
form  a  kind  of  "  arched  bridge  of  bone." 


trev-et,  »trlv-ette,  «.     [O.  FT. 

tripled;  Fr.  tripled  =  a  trivet,  from  Lat.  tri- 
pedem,  accns.  of  tripes  =  having  three  feet, 
from  tri  =  three,  and  pes  —  a  foot.  Trivet 
and  tripod  are  doublets.] 

L  A  three-legged  arrangement  for  support- 
Ing  an  object,  as  a  pot  or  kettle  ;  this  may  !>e 
effected  by  slinging  it  from  a  hook  suspended 
from  the  point  of  junction  of  the  three  legs, 
or  the  legs  may  be  set  120*  apart,  straddling 
outward  from  and  supporting  a  ring  suffi- 
ciently large  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

H  Trivet  is  frequently  used  as  a  proverbial 
comparison  indicating  stability,  inasmuch  as 
having  three  legs  to  .stand  on  it  is  never  un- 
stable :  as,  To  suit  one  to  a  trivet,  right  as  a 
trii-et,  &c. 

2.  The  knife  wherewith  the  loops  of  terry 
fabrics  are  cut. 


"  trivet-table,  s.    A  table  supported  by 

three  icet. 

"  The  trirrt-t<Me  of  a  foot  wa>  lame." 

Drv»en :  OtM  ;  Mvtamorphout  viii, 

trfv'-I'-a,  s.  [Abbrev.  from  trivia  (virgu)  = 
L)iauu,'trom  often  having  her  temples  where 
three  ways  met.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Cyprsea,  with  about 
thirty  species,  horn  Greenland,  Britain,  the 
West  Indies,  the  Cape,  Australia,  the  Pacitic, 
and  the  we»t  coast  of  America.  Small  shells, 
with  striae  extending  over  the  back.  Trivia 
europma  is  common  on  the  British  coasts. 

tliV-1-al,  *  triv-I-aU,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  trivial, 

from  Lat.  trie  Kit  is  =  pertaining  to  cross-roads, 
common,  trite,  from  triviuin  =.  a  place  where 
cross-roads  intersect  the  public  thoroughfare, 
from  tii  =  three,  and  via  —  a  road,  a  way.] 
A.  -4s  adjective : 

*  1.  Originally,  trite,  well  worn,  without  its 
being  implied  that  the  saying  so  denominated 
was  of  trilling  importance  ;  everyday,  com- 
monplace. 

"  Th  -:se  branches  [of  the  divine  life]  are  three,  whose 
names  though  tnuial  aud  vulgar,  yet,  if  rightly  tin- 
derstood,  they  bear  such  a  sense  with  them.  Unit 
nothing  m  -re  weighty  can  be  pronounced  by  tiie 
toujue  of  men  or  «er.i|)hiius.  ;uiJ.  iu  brief,  they  are 
theie:  charity,  humility,  and  purity."— a.  More:  'flu 
Grand  Jlyiterj  of  Oodlineu,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  zli. 

2.  Trifling,  insignificant ;  of  little  value  or 
importance ;  inconsiderable,  slight. 

"  A  while  oil  trivial  things  we  held  discourse, 
To  me  suou  tasteless." 

n'ordttcorth!  Excurtlon,  bk.  L 

*  3.   Occupying    one's    self  with  trifles ; 
trifling. 

"As  a  scholar  be  was  trivial  and  incapable  of 
labour."—/)*  t<uinccy. 

*4.  Of  or  peitaining  to  the  trivium  ;  hence, 
initiatory,  rudimentary,  elementary.  I  AM- 
VIOM.] 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  three  liberal  arts 
which  constitute  the  trivium  (q.v.). 

"Profiting  in  triviali  to  a  miracle,  especially  in 
poetry."—  II  oud:  Athena  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  trivial  and 
trifling,  see  TRIFLING. 

trivial-name,  «. 

Natural  history : 

1.  The  specific  name  (q.v.)  of  any  animal  or 
plant. 

"  The  index  to  this  volume  (Olandska  och  Gothlandika 
Kesn,  17,;>)  shows  tlie  hist  employment  of  trivial 
nameiS'—aiicyc.  Brit.  (eel.  nth),  xiv.  673. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  any  animal  or  plant. 
"  The  Iririiil  mime  Kiug,  as  well  as  Tyrant,  lias  been 

bestowed  on  this  bird  for  its  extraordinary  behaviour 
and  the  authority  it  assumes  over  all  others  dining 
the  time  of  breeding."-  Wood  :  fllut.  Jfat.  Uitt.,  ii. 86U. 

*trly'-l-al-ifm,  ».  [Eng.  trivial;  -ism.]  A 
trivial  matter  or  mode  of  acting. 

trfv-I-al'-I-tft  «.    [Eng.  trivial;  -%.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being   trivial; 
trivialness. 

2.  A  trivial  thing  or  matter ;  a  trifle  ;  a 
matter  of  little  or  no  value. 

"  Dinner  cards,  and  squares  of  silk  for  fancy  articles, 
with  other  trivialities,  bung  often  in  demand."— 
Harper's  Magazine,  June,  188A  p.  115. 

trlv'-l-al-l&  adv.    lEng.  trivial;  -ly.} 

*  1.  In  a  trivial  manner  ;  commonly,  vul- 
garly, tritely. 

"  How  trii-i  i!!y  common  It  is,  that  Luther  was  the 
son  ue  of  an  Incubus,  the  disciple  of  the  divell."— lip. 
Bull :  Christian  Moderation,  bk.  ii.,  §  Iu. 

2.  Lightly,  inconsiderably  ;  in  a  trifling 
manner  or  degree. 

"  Art  was  not  all  amusement— it  was  a  serious 
business  of  life,  and  those  who  treated  It  frimally 
desecrated  their  pursuit  and  did  injustice  to  them, 
•elves."— (tbiereer,  Sept.  27,  1886. 

triv  -i-al-ness,  *.  [Eng.  trivial ;  -ness.]  The 
quality" or  state  of  being  trivial ;  triviality. 

"  The  pretended  tritlainest  of  the  fifth  Mid  sixth 
day's  work."— More:  jjejence  of  the  fitiioi.  (,'abbuta. 
(App.) 

triv'-I-tim,  «.  [Ijit.  =  a  plane  where  three 
roads  met,  or  where  they  diverged  :  tri-  = 
three,  and  ria  =  a  road,  a  way.)  Tlie  name 
given  in  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  first  three  liberal  arts,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  logic.  (See  extract.) 

"The  trii'ium  contained  Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhe- 
toric; tbeQuadriviuiu,  Arithmetic.  Geometry.  Music, 
and  Astronomy,  as  iu  these  two  lilies,  Iraiued  to  assist 
tiie  memory  :— 

URAMM.   liHiuitur ;  Dii.  vera  docet ;  BHBT.  verba 
colorat ; 

Mcs.  cnnit;    An.  numeral;    GEO.  poiiderat;    AST. 

colitaotra.- 
BaTlam :   Intrad.  to  Literature  of  Europe,  te.,  pt.  1., 

ch.  L.  {  a    (Note.) 


tri'-weik-ty,  a.  &  *.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
weekly  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Occurring,  performed,  or  appearing  one* 
in  every  three  weeks'. 

2.  Occurring,  performed,  or  appearing  three 
times  iu  each  week  :  as,  a  triweekly  newspaper. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  newspaper  which  is  pub- 
lished three  times  in  each  week. 

trix-a  -go,  s.  [Lat.  trizogo,  trissago  =  a 
plant,  Teucrium  Chaincudrys  (Linn.).] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Euphrusieae,  akin  to 
Bart.nia,  but  with  a  fleshy,  oval,  globose  cap- 
sule, and  a  thick  trilid  placenta.  Trixago 
viscosa  is  the  same  as  Hurts  iu  viscosa. 

trlx-id'-e-je,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  trixis,  genit 
trixUi(is);  L;it.  fem.  j.l.  adj.  suff.  -eo;.J 
Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Nassaviaeese. 

trix   Is,  f.    [Lat  =  the  castor-oil  plant.] 

But. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trixidese.  Two 
species  are  cultivated  in  Britain,  one  in  gar- 
dens, the  other  as  a  stove  plant.  Trixit 
brasiliensis  is  given  as  a  remedy  of  excessive 
menstruation. 

troad, «.    [TuouE.] 

troat,  v.i.  [TuoAT,  s.]  To  cry,  as  a  buck  in 
ruuing  time. 

troat,  «.  [From  the  sound.]  The  cry  of  ft 
back  in  rutting  time. 

tro'-car,  tro'-char,  s.  [Fr.  «roi»carr«  = 
three-laced,  from  (row  =  three,  and  carre  =  t 
square,  a  face.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  per- 
forator or  stylet  and  a  cannula.  After  the 
puncture  is  made  the  stylet  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  cannnla  remains  and  atlords  a  meaiia 
of  evacuating  from  the  cavity.  Used  iu  case 
of  dropsy,  hydrocele,  &c. 

"  The  handle  of  the  troair  is  of  wood,  the  caiinula  of 
silver,  and  the  perforator  of  steel."— a/iurj; :  burjvrg. 

trd-cha'-Ic,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  trochaicus,  from 

trochmua  =  a  trochee  (q.v.)-3 

A.  As  adjective : 

Pros. :  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  tro- 
chees:  as,  trochaic  verse.  The  troci.aic  verse 
used  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  most  com- 
monly consists  ol  a  perfect  dimeter,  lollowed 
by  a  dimeter  wanting  tlie  last  half  foot. 

B.  As  subtt. :  A  trochaic  verse  or  measure. 

"  One  poem  consisteth  only  of  hexameters,  and  an- 
other was  entirely  of  iambics,  a  third  of  trochaics.'  — 
Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic) 

*  tro-clxa'-lo-al,  a.  [Eng.  trochaic  ;  -al.]  The 
same  as  TROCHAIC  (q.v.). 

troch'-al,  o.  [Gr.  Tpo^oc  (trocJios)  =.  a  rnn- 
uing,  a  wheel.]  Wheel-shaped  ;  specifically 
applied  to  the  ciliated  disc  of  the  Rolifera. 

trp-cham -ml  na,  s.  [Pref.  troch(o)-;  Gr. 
a/ufiii'o?  (iiiniiiiuos)  =  sandy,  from  o/x/xo?  (am- 
mos)  =  sand.] 

1.  Zool. :  Wheel-sand ;  a  genus  of  Forami- 
nifera.    Khell  simiile.  Hat,  coiled,  resembling 
smooth  sandy  plaster.     Sometimes,  however, 
it    is  twisted  and   constricted  at  intervals. 
One  species  is  called  Troclutmniina  gurdialis, 
tlie  Gonlian  Knot,  which  it  resembles ;  an- 
other imitates  a  Rotalia.    [Ron  ALIA.] 

2.  Palcsont.  :  From  •  the  Carboniferous  on- 
ward. 

tr6-Chan'-ter,  *.  [Gr.  Tpoxavn/ip  (trochan£r\ 
=.  a  runnei1,  a  runner  round ;  rpo^a^u  (tiocliazo) 
—  to  run  along.] 

Anatomy: 

L  human:  One  of  two  processes  of  the  femur 
(q.v.).  The  trociianter  iiiujur  is  a  thick  tiun- 
cated  process  prolonged  uj. wards  in  a  line 
with  the  external  surface  of  the  shaft  of 
tlie  femur;  the  trochuiiter  minor,  a  conical 
rounded  eminence  projecting  from  the 
posterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  and 
giving  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  psoas 
aud  iliacus  muscles.  The  troi  haulers  give 
insertion  to  the  muscles  which  rotate  the 
thigh. 

2.  Compar. :  There  is  only  one  troclmnter 
In  the  femur  of  the  elephant,  while  there  are 
three  in  that  ot  the  i'erissodact)  la.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  portion  of  t  he  leg 
of  an  insect  which  unites  the  long  thigh  or 
femur  to  the  coxa.  Tlie  trochanter  of  insects 
varies  greatly  in  form. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  ciariue;  go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  well,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,    to,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Kw. 


troclianterian— trochometer 
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tr<S»-chan-ter'-I-an,  o.  [Kng.  trochanter  ; 
-Ian.] 

Aiiat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  greater  tro- 
chanter. (Dunyllson.) 

tro-chan  -ter-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  troclianter;  -ic.] 
Anal.,  etc.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  trochanter 
(q.v.). 

trochanteric-fossa,  s. 

A  not.  :  A  fossa  at  the  base  and  rather  behind 
the  neck  of  the  trochanter  major.  It  gives 
attachment  to  the  obturator  and  gemelli 
muscles. 

tro  chan-tln'-I-an,  a.  [Eng.  trochan(fer); 
•iiiian.] 

Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lesser  tro- 
chaiiter.  (Dvnglison.) 

tro  -char,  s.    [TROCAR.] 

troch-a-tel-la,  $.    [Mod.  Lat.,  ditnin.  from 

Lat.  trockus  =  a  hoop.] 

Zool.:  A  sub-genus  of  Helieina,  with  the 
poristome  simple,  expanded,  and  the  shell  not 
callous  beneath.  Known  species,  twenty 
from  the  West  Indies  and  one  from  Venezuela. 

troche,  troche,  s.  [Gr.  Tpovdt  (trochos)  =  a 
running,  a  wheel.]  A  form  of  medicine  in  a 
circular  cake  or  tablet,  or  a  stiff  paste  cut 
int'>  proper  portions  and  dried.  It  is  made 
by  mixing  the  medicine  with  sugar  anil  muci- 
lage, itnd  is  intended  to  be  gradually  dissolved 
in  the  mouth  and  slowly  swallowed,  as  a 
d,  innleent. 

tro'-chee,  *.  [Lat.  trocfumis,  from  Or.  rpoyoTo? 
(trochaios)  =  (a.)runuing,  (.<.)  a  trochee,  from 
rpo\6t  (trochos)  =  a  running,  from  rpc'^ot 
(trecho)  =  to  run.] 

Pros.  :  A  foot  of  two  syllables,  of  which  the 
first  is  lung  and  the  second  short  :  as  inter, 
nation,  &c.  (—  |  u). 

trSch-e'-i'-di-Sciipe,  .«.  fPref.  trocMfl)-  ;  Gr. 
«tio«  (ei<{uj)  =  appearance.  :md  truoiriui  (skopeo) 
=  to  see.]  A  form  of  colour  top.  [Top.] 

trd-chStf-J-a,  ».  [Named  after  M.  du  Trochet, 
a  French  physiologist] 

Rot.  :  A  genus  of  Dombeyeas.  Leaves  entire  ; 
calyx  flve-|>arted;  petals  five,  deciduous; 
stamens  many,  combined  below  into  a  tube  ; 
capsule  live-valved,  five-celled.  Trochetia 
grnndiflnra,  a  native  of  Mauritius,  is  a 
splendid  stove  plant  with  snow-white  flowers. 

•  trSch  I  dze,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  troch(us);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -icfrr.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Gasteropoda  Holostomata, 
now  merged  in  Turbinklifi. 

tr5oh'-i-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  trochns,  and 
Lat.  /onivu=.  form.]  Ri'8emblingTrochus(q.T.) 
in  siiape.  (Woodward:  Mollusca  (ed.  Tate), 
P.  271.) 

tr5ch'-fl.  i.  [TROCHILUS.]  The  same  as 
TROCHILUS  2  (2)  (q.v.). 

"The  crocodile  .  •  .  opens  his  chaps  to  let  the  trochil 
In  t.,  pick  lui  teeth,  which  gives  it  the  u«ual  feeding." 
—  Sir  r.  Herbert  :  Keladont,  tc.,  p.  364. 

•trS-Chfl'-Io,  o.  [Gr.  rppxiAo*  (trnchilos). 
from  Tpo\6*(trochot)  =  a  running  ;  rp«\u  (trecho) 
=  to  run.)  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
rotary  motion  ;  having  power  to  diaw  out 
or  turn  round. 

"  I  wn  advertised  that  there  li  one.  which,  by  art 
trnrA./..-*.  will  ilriw  All  English  surnames  uf  the  bent 
famili-s  out  uf  the  pit  of  poetry  ;  in  Boucher  from 
Busyrls.  Percy  from  Penous,  Ae."-Cumden  :  KtmaiiU. 

•  tr  5  chil'-Ics,  ».    (TROCHILIC.)   The  science 

of  rotary  motion. 

"  It  It  requisite  that  we  rightly  understand  torn* 
principle*  hi  trncliillrlu,  or  the  art  of  wheel  lustru- 
m-ills ;  M  chlrfly,  the  relation  betwUt  the  part*  of  » 
wheel,  and  those  of  a  balauca.*—  WWun*  :  Dadalut, 
cb.  xiv. 


tr5  ohll'-I-dae.  »  pi.    [Mod.  Lat 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -iilir.] 

Ornith,  :  Htimtnlng-binls  (q.v.),  a  family  of 
Fixsi  rostral  Pn-arian  Birds,  closely  allied  in 
•trncture  to  the  Swift*,  Imt  formerly  classed 
with  theTenuirostres.  Tliefatnily  contains  118 
genera,  cnnfitt<;d  to  the  New  World.  The  Mil, 
though  always  very  slender,  is  very  variable  in 
sh  ipe  and  size  ;  tonu-ne  long.  cnniimRpd  of  two 
cylindrical  united  tubes,  and  bifid  at  the  tip; 
It  is  capable  »f  being  protnided  Tor  some  dis- 
tance, the  ton'-tie-boncs  with  their  muscles 
Win*  prolftnipd  back  .vnrdH  and  tipwanls  over 
the  luck  uf  the  skull  ;  the  wings  with  ten 


primaries,  usually  narrow  and  pointed,  and 
set  in  im  .ioii  by  enormously-developed  mus- 
cles ;  sternum  deeply  keeled  ;  tail  of  ten 
feathers,  varied  in  slinpe,  and  in  muny  in- 
stances higidy  ornamented  ;  tarsi  and  feet 
particularly  small  and  feeble,  unlit  for  pro- 
gression on  the  ground.  The  species  conse- 
quently seldom  or  never  alight  on  the  earth, 
but  prefer  to  settle  on  a  bare  dead  limb  of 
S  tree  or  some  other  projection.  The  eggs 
are  oval  and  white,  and  always  two  in  number. 
According  to  Gould,  restlessness,  irritability, 
and  pugnacity  are  among  the  principal  char- 
acteristics of  tlie  Troshilida-  ;  they  not  only 
tight  |>er.tistently  among  themselves,  but  they 
will  even  venture  to  attack  mucli  larger  birds. 
It  is  also  stated  that  they  have  a  great  dislike 
to  the  large  Hawkmoths,  which  they  them- 
selves somewhat  resemble  in  their  flight,  the 
vibration  <>f  the  wings  producing  in  both  a 
similar  humming  sound. 

tro-cMT-I-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  truckling  —  a  small  bird,  the  golden- 
crested  wren.] 

Entam.  :  Clear-wing  ;  a  genus  of  2Egeriida;. 
Antenme  simple,  or  in  the  males  ciliated  or 
pectinated,  terminating  in  a  slender  tuft  of 
hairs  ;  fore  wings  generally  with  the  basal 
half  transparent;  hind  wings  wholly  trans- 
parent. Abdomen  slender,  with  an  anal  tuft. 
The  caterpillar  feeds  within  the  stems  of 
currant  bushes,  the  birch,  the  oak,  the  apple, 
various  willows,  &c. 

troch'-U-us,  s.  [Lat.  trochilus  =  a  small  bird, 
perhaps  tiio  golden-crested  wren,  from  Gr. 
TpoxiAos  (trochilos).']  [TROCHILIC.] 

1.  Arch.  :  The  same  as  SCOTIA  (q.v.). 

2.  Ornitholoyy  : 

(1)  The  type-genus   of    Trochilidse   (q.v.). 
Tail-feathers  pointed,  win^s  short.  Two  species 
are  kunwii  —  Trochilusmtnbrit,  iuiiabiting  North 
America  during  tne  summer,  ai.d  migrating  in 
winter  to  Ceuliul  Aiuecica  and  the  West  India 
islands;  ami  T.  alejcuudri,  irom  California  and 
Mexico.     T.  culubris,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Kuhy-throaied    Humming-bird,    is    the    only 
species  which   visits   the    United   States,  and 
id  remarkable  fur  the  boldness  of  its  migratory 
flight  and  the  wide  extent  of  connliy  covered. 
It   is  found   in  summer  over  all   the   United 
States,  and  as  far  north  as  the  67°  of  latitude. 
Its  chin  ami  throat  are  of  a  beautiful  ruby-red 
color,  its  back  a  golden  green,  and  the  lower 
surface  whitish  ;  the  wings  and  tail  pur]  lish 
brown. 

(2)  Charadrius  melanocephalus,  a  native  of 
Egypt.     It  is  about  ten  inches  long;  general 
hue  slate,  colour;   abdomen  and  neck  white, 
head  black,  with  two  white  stripes  running 
from  the  bill  and  meeting  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  black  mantle  extending  over  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  tail,  wings  black,  with  a  broad 
transverse  black  band. 

"  Herodotus  [ii.  68|  enters  Into  a  detail  of  the  habit* 
of  the  crocodile,  ain't  n  l:-.u-»  the  frequently  re,  -e.ued 
atuiy  of  the  trm-hilut  entering  I  lie  ,tm..,.«l  »  mouth 
during  its  sleep  oil  the  bHiik»ui  the  Nile,  and  relieving 
it  of  the  leeches  which  mlhere  to  its  u,n.;,t.  The 
truth  uf  thia  assertion  is  seriously  impugned  when  we 
recollect  that  leeches  do  not  abound  in  the  Nile:  and 
the  polite  underatandiiig  said  t  •  »uli.-ist  lietweeu  the 
crocodile  and  the  bird  Incomes  more  Improbable  when 
we  examine  the  manner  In  which  the  turoat  of  the 
animal  U  formed  ;  for,  having  no  tongue,  nature  has 

fiveu  It  the  uieana  of  clo>i  ng  it  entirely,  except  when 
u  the  act  of  swallowing  ;  ami  during  HMD  the  throat 
Is  constantly  Mint,  though  the  mouth  it  open."—  WU- 


(3)  In  older  classifications,  trochilus  oc- 
curs as  a  trivial  name  ;  thus  Motacilta  tro- 
inu.)  —  the  willow-wren. 


troch'-Infjf.  ».  [O.Pr.  trocke  =  a  bundle  ;  Norm. 
Pr.  troche  =  a  branch.]  One  of  the  small 
branches  on  a  stag's  horn. 

•trS-chls'-otis,  -  tro  chisk.  *  tro'-chfet, 

i.     (Lat.  triirliiscut;  Gr.  rpoyiiricoc  (troclnsl.os); 

FY  trochisque.]    A  kind  of  tablet  or  lozenge; 

a  tn>che.     The  first  form  is  still  used    in 

Pharmacy. 

"  There  shonld  be  crocAUtt  Itkewtue  made  of  snakes. 
whose  flrsli  dried  is  thoiutht  to  h  >-,•  a  very  opening 
and  cordial  virtue."—  Bacon  :  ft<a.  Hut..  ^  Mft. 

•tr5ob'-itef   ».     [Or.   rpo^oc  (trochns);   stiff1. 
•itt.     Named  from  Its  wheel-like  appear/nice.] 
Pnl-i^nt.  :   The  joint   of   the    stalk  of  an 
encrinite. 

tr8oh'-l8-«,  l.     [L»t.  =  n   pulley,   from    Or. 

TOOVO?  (Inn-hoi)  —  a.  running  ;  rp(\ia  (treclio)  ^ 
ta  run.) 
•  1.  Much.  :  A  pulley. 


2.  Anat. :  Anything  grooved  like  a  pulley. 
Specifically : 

(1)  The  trochlea   of    the    humerus ;    the 
internal  part  of  the  inferior  articular  surface  of 
the  huiuerns.     It  articulates  with  the  ulua, 
and  is  grooved  down  the  middle. 

(2)  The  trochlea  of  the  orbit,  u  fibro-cartiltv 
ginous  ring  attached  to  the  frontal  bone. 

troch'-le-ar,  a.    [TROCHLEA.] 

1.  Ord.  Lung.:  Resembling  a  pulley  ;  pulley- 
shaped.    (Rare,  except  in  botany.) 

2.  Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  trochlea. 
trochlear  nerve,  s. 

Anut.  :  The  Pathetic  nerve  (q.v.) 

troch  le-ar  -is,  s.   [Mod.  Lat]   [TROCTJLEA.] 
Anat. :  The  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the 
orbit. 

tr8ch'-lS-a-r&  a.    [Eng.  trocMear;  -y.} 

Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  troclil  a  :  as, 
the  troclileary  muscle,  the  troehieary  uorve. 

tr6ch  -le-ate,  a.   [Mod.  Lat.  trochleatus,  from 
Lat  trocUea.] 
Bat. :  Twisted  so  as  to  resemble  a  pulley. 

troch'  -6-,  pref.  [Gr.  fpox&s  (trochot)  =  a  wheel.] 
Circular  ;  having  a  circular,  or  nearly  circular 
form. 

troch-6-car'-pa,  s.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Gr. 
Kapirdc  (karpiiT)  —  fruit.  Named  from  the 
radiated  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  fruit.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Stvphelie*.  Australian 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  terminal  or  axillary 
spikes  of  white  or  yellow  flowers.  Trochocurpa 
laurina  is  a  very  handsome  greenhouse  shrub. 

tr5-ch59'-er-as,  *.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Gr. 
K«pat  (keras)  —  a  horn.] 

Pabeont. :  A  genus  of  Nautilidae,  with  forty- 
four  species,  from  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Bohe- 
mia. Shell  nautiloid,  spiral,  depressed  ;  somt 
of  t  lie  species  are  nearly  flat,  and,  having  the 
last  chamber  produced,  resemble  Lituitea 
(q.v.). 

tr 6ch-6- 9y-a-tha'-9c-se.  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
trockocyatli(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acetz.] 
Palceont. :  A  sub-family  of  Turbinolidas. 
Corals,  with  more  than  one  row  of  pali,  and 
with  an  abnormally  large  number  of  rows  of 
tentacles.  Largely  represented  in  the  Newer 
Secondary  rocks  and  in  the  Tertiary,  and  at 
present  in  the  deep  sea. 

trdoh-6-9y'-a-thu8,  s.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and 
Lat.  cyatlius  —  a  cup.  ] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trochocya- 
thaceae  (q.v.),  from  the  Jurassic  onward. 

tr<5ch-6-9ys-ti -tef ,  s.  [Pref.  trocho-;  Or. 
Kvo-Tic  (kustis)  =  &  bladder,  and  still',  -itrs.] 

Pulieont. :  A  genus  of  Cystoidea,  fiom  th» 
Primordial  Zone  of  North  America. 

tr&nh'-old,  a.  &  s.    [Pi  et.  trocho-,  and  Gr.  tlSoi 

(e.iil  i  is)  =  form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  (itom. :  The  same  as  THOCHOIDAI.  (q.v.). 

2.  Znol :  Conical  with  a  fl'it  liase,  applied 
to  shells  of  certain  Koiamiiuiuru  and  Gastero- 
poda. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  (ieom. :  The  same  as  CYCLOID  (q.v.). 

2.  Anat.  :  A  trochoidal  articulation.    [Tao- 
CHOIDAL,  a.] 

tro  choid   al,  a.    [Eng.  trochold  ;  -a?.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.    <t  Genm.:    Pertaining   to    a 
trochoid  ;    partaking  of  the  nature  of  H  tro- 
choid  :  as  the  trocltoiilal  curves,  sueli  as  the 
epicycloid,  the  involute  of  the  circle,  the  spiral 
of  Archimedes,  &c. 

2.  Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to   a  kind  of 
articulation,  In  which  one  bone  la  inserted  in 
another  like  an  axle-tree,  so  that  there  cxn  lie 
a  motion  like  that  of  a  wheel.    The  first  and 
second  vertebra)  of  the  neck  are  thus  articu- 
lated. 

t  trSch-i-lf-tej,  *     fPref.   troclio-,  and  Or. 
At'0.»<  (litltix)  -  a  stone. 
Pulieonl. :  A  synonym  of  Lltuites  (q.v.). 

tr6  chSm'-c  tcr,  ».  f  Pref.  trncho-,  and  f.ng. 
mrtrr  (q.v.).  J  All  instrument  for  computing 
the  revolutions  of  a  wheel ;  an  odometer. 


boil,  boy ;  poftt,  Jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  J  cnophon,  c^  1st.    ph  =  t, 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  ahun;  -(ion.  -f  ion  -  zhun,    -clous,  -tious,  -cUous  =  shua.   -Me,  -dlo,  Ac.  —  bel,  del. 
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trochosmilia— Troio 


troch-i-snri'-ll-a.  s.  [Fref.  trocho-,  and  Or. 
«7>iA7J  (smile)  =  a  kuit'e.] 

Po/fwwU.  :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  Trorho- 
smiliame  (q.v.).  S'pecies  numerous,  ranging 
from  the  Jurassic  to  the  Tertiary. 

troch-6-smi-li-a  -96-80,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
trocho$mili(a)  ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -ocere.] 
Palceont.:  A  sub-family  of  Aatraeidte.    Soli- 
tary corals,  cup-shaped,  and  with  the  internal 
dissepiments  well  developed. 

tro  chot  6-ma,  5.  [Mod.  Lat  trochus,  and 
Gr.  TO/IIJ  (tonie)  =  a  notch.] 

Palimnt.  :  A  genus  of  HaliotidiE,  with  ten 
species,  from  the  Lias  to  the  Coral  Rag  of 
Britain,  Fiance,  &c.  shell  trochiform,  slightly 
concave  beneath  ;  whorls  flat,  spirally  striated, 
rounded  at  the  on  or  angles  ;  lip  with  a  single 
perforation  near  the  margin. 

troch  -us,  s.    [Lat]    [TROCHO-.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A.  genus  of  Turbinidse,  with  200 
species,    universally   distributed,    from    low 
water  to  fifteen  fathoms,  the  smaller  species 
ranne  nearly  to  100  fathoms.      Shell    pyra- 
midal, with  a  nearly  flat  base  ;  whorls  numer- 
ous, flat,  variously  striated  ;  apertime  oblique, 
rhombic,  pearly  inside  ;   columella  twisted, 
•lightly    truncated  ;    outer  lip   thin  ;   oper- 
cuinin  horny,  multispiral    Woodward  enume- 
rates ten  sub-gen  ••%,  to  which  Tate  adds  some 
others. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Fossil  species  361,  from  the 
Devonian  onward.    Found  in  Europe,  North 
America,  and  Chili. 

trock,  *  troke,  v.t.  [TRUCK,  v.]  To  Vuck, 
to  baiter  ;  to  do  business  on  a  small  scale. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Tracing  and  communing  w'  that  Meg  Merrilies."— 
Scott  :  dug  Hammering,  ch.  XL 

tro  '-co,  s.  [Sp.  trucos  =  trucks,  a  game  some- 
what resembling  billiards.  (Newman  <&  Bar- 
•M.)] 

Games:  An  old  English  game  revived, 
formerly  known  as  "lawn  billiards,"  from 
which  billiards  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin. 
Troco  is  played  on  a  lawn  with  wooden  ball* 
and  a  cue  ending  in  a  spoon-shaped  iron  pro- 
jection. In  the  centre  of  the  green  there  is 
an  iron  ring  moving  on  a  pivot,  and  the  object 
is  to  drive  the  ball  through  the  ring.  Points 
are  also  made  by  cannoning.  [CANNON  (2),  «.] 

trod,  pret.  £  pa.  par.  of  v.    [TREAD,  v.} 

t  trod,  trod'-den,  pa.  par.  ofv.    [TREAD.] 

*  trode,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [TREAD,  v.} 

*  trode,  *  trdad,  s.    [A.  8.  tr6d,  from  tredan 
-s  to  tread  (q.v.).J    Tread,  footing. 

"  In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 
The  trade  is  not  «o  ti.-kle. 

Spenier.  S>ir)/he<irdt  Calender:  July. 

tro-Sg'-er-ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Troeger  ;  suff. 
-ite(Min.).] 


Saxony.  Crysazaon,  monocnc  ;  coour, 
lemon-yellow.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated  arsenate 
of  uranium;  formula  5U2O3>2AsO5+2oUO. 


troe'-ly,  ».    [TROOLY.] 


tro-gi'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  trox,  genit  tro- 
g(is);  Lat  fern.  adj.  suff.  -inae.] 

Entom.  :  A  sub-family  of  Scarabeidae,  re- 
sembling the  Geotrnpinae  in  the  form  of  the 
hea'l,  but  the  legs  are  not  adapted  for  bur- 
rowing. They  feed  on  animal  substance  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  or  on  trees.  Those 
whic'.i  frequent  the  former  situation  are 
coloured  like  the  sandy  soil,  and  often  coated 
with  sand.  The  others  are  frequently  metallic, 
and  can  roll  themselves  up  like  a  ball. 

trog^lo-dyte,  *  trog^-lo-dite,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
troijlodyte,  from  Or.  Tpoi-yAoo'uTijs  (troglodytes) 
=  one  who  creeps  into  holes,  a  cave-dweller, 
from  TpwyAi)  (trogle)  =  a  cave,  and  Svia  (duo) 
=  to  enter,  to  creep  into.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Literally: 

1.  (PI.)  :  The  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  various  races  of  low  civilization, 
who  either  excavated  dwellings  in  the  earth  or 
used  natural  caverns  as  habitations.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  they  extended  as  far  west  as 
Mauritania,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Caucasus; 
but  the  Imbt  known  were  those  of  southern 


Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  They  were  said  not  to 
possess  the  power  of  speech— a  rhetorical 
method  of  sfciting  that  their  language  differed 
from  that  of  the  Greeks.  Community  of 
wives  existed  among  them,  and  their  general 
habits  were  rude  and  debased.  At  the  present 
time  the  mountainous  regions  of  Arabia  are 
tilled  with  caves  which  have  been  converted 
into  permanent  habitations  by  half-savage 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  belong  to  the  same  race  asthe  troglodytic 
population  of  Ptolemy  and  other  geographers. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  cave-dwellern 
were  peculiar  to  Africa ;  but  recent  archaeo- 
logical discoveries  show  that  they  occurred 
also  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  pie- 
historic  men  of  Central  Europe  and  Britain 
were  to  a  great  extent  troglodytic.  An  interest- 
ing article  on  Troglodyte  Remains  in  Southern 
Morocco  appeared  in  the  Times,  Sept.  22, 1887. 

"Some  authors  maintain  that  this  custom  [canni- 
balism L  ami  that  of  human  sacrifice,  »ere  widely 
•uraul  among  the  troflvdgUI  of  the  Stone  Age."— 
A.  July:  Man  before  Jtetatt.  p.  S55. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  Anthropoid  genus 
Troglodytes.  [TROGLODYTES,  2.] 

*  II.  Fig. :  One  who  lives  in  seclusion;  one 
unacquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

B.  .4s  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  troglo- 
dytes ;  living  in  caves. 

"The  invertebrate  animals  did  not  attract  the 
attention  of  the  troglodyte  artists."— Jf.  Join:  Man 
before  Meta.lt,  p.  SOL 

tro-glod'-y-tes,  ».    [TROGLODYTE.] 

1.  Ornlth.  :  Wren  :  a  genus  of  Troglodytida 
or  Troglodytinae,  from  the  Neotropical,  Ne- 
arctic,  and  Palaearctic  regions.   Bill  moderate, 
compressed,  slightly  curved,  without  notch, 
pointed  ;  nostrils  basal,  oval,  partly  covered 
by  a  membrane ;  wings  very  short,  concave, 
rounded ;   tail  generally  short ;  feet  stnng, 
middle  toe  united  at  base  to  outer  but  not  to 
middle  toe  ;  tarsus  rather  long ;  claws  long, 
stout,  and  curved.   Troglodytes  parvulus  (f  vu l- 
garis),  the  Wren,  is  British.    [WREN.] 

2.  Zool. :  Agenusof  Siniiinae(q.v.).  Headnot 
produced  vertically  ;  arms  not  reaching  more 
than  half  down  the  shin  ;  ribs  thirteen  pairs ; 
os  intermedium  absent  from  the  carpus  ;  no 
isohiatic  callosities  ;  hair  black,  dun,  or  gray. 
The  genus  is  confined  to  the  West  African 
sub-region,  ranging  from  the  coast  about  12° 
north  and  south  of  the  equator,  from  the 
Gambia  to  Benguela,  and  as  far  inland  as-  the 
great  equatorial  forests  extend.    The  number 
of  species  is  not  accurately  determined  ;  three, 
however,  are  well  known,  and   have    been 
carefully  described  :   Troglodytes  gcrilla,  the 
Gorilla  ;  T.  niger,  the  Common,  and  T.  calvus, 
the  Bald  Chimpanzee.    There  are  probably 
other  species,  since   Livingstone   met  with 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  new  species  in  the 
forest  region  west  of  the  Nile  [SoKO],  and 
another  has  been  described  by  Gratiolet  and 

Alix.      [KOOLAKAMBA.] 

trdg-lo-dyt'-ic,  trog-lo-d^t'-Ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  troglodyt(e) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  Troglodytes,  their  mauuera 
or  customs. 

tro-glo-dyt'-i-dse,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  troglo- 
dyt(es) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idx.] 

Ornith. :  Wrens ;  a  family  of  Passerine 
Birds,  with  seventeen  genera  and  ninety-four 
species.  They  are  rather  abundant  and  varied 
in  the  Neotropical  region,  with  a  few  species 
scattered  through  the  Nearctic,  Palsearctic, 
and  parts  of  the  Oriental  region.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  family  is  by  no  means  well 
determined.  (Wallace.) 

tro-glo-dy-ti'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  troglo- 
dyt(es);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Timaliidae  (q.v.), 
distinguished  by  the  bill  being  longand  curved, 
short  in  proportion  to  the  body.  [TROGLO- 
DYTES, 1.] 

trog'-lo-dyt-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  troglodyte); 
-ism.}  The  state* or  condition  of  Troglodytes ; 
the  state  or  custom  of  living  in  caves. 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  If  we  regard 
Trofftod/jtitm  as  the  primitive  state  of  all,  or  the 
greater  part  of  mankind."— Chamber!  Encyc.,  Ix.  557. 

tro  -gon,  s.    [Or.,  pr.  par.  of  rpwyw  (trogo)  = 
to  gnaw.] 
L  Ornithology: 

(1)  The  type-family  of  Trogonidse  (q.v.), 
with  twenty-four  species,  ranging  from  Para- 
guay to  Mexico,  aud  west  of  the  Andes  in 
Ecuador. 


LONG-TAILED  TROGON3. 


(2)  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Trogon,  OT 
the  family  Trogonid*  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  Remains  have  been  found  in 
the  Miocene  of  France.  At  that  exceptionally 
mild  period  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  these 
birds  may  have  ranged  over  all  Europe  and 
North  America ;  but,  as  the  climate  became 
more  severe  they  were  gradually  restricted 
to  the  tropical  regions,  where  alone  a  suffi- 
ciency of  fruit  ami  insect-food  is  fouud  all  the 
year  round.  (Wallace.) 

tro-gon'-I-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  trogon; 
Lat.  tern.  pi.  adj.  suff  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Picarian  Birds,  with 
seven  genera  and  forty-four  species.  They 
are  tolerably  abundant  in  the  Neotropical 
and  Oriental  regions  ;  and  are  represented  in 
Africa  by  a  single  genus.  Bill  short,  strong, 
with  a  wide  gape ;  tail  generally  long,  in  some 
species  very 
long  ;  feet 
small,  and 
often  f e  a- 
thered  almost 
to  the  toes, 
two  of  which 
are  plac.ed  in 
front  and  two 
behind.  They 
form  a  well- 
marked  family 
of  insectivor- 
ous forest- 
haunting 
birds,  of  small 
size,  whose 
dense  puffy 
plumage  exhi- 
bits the  most 
exquisite  tints 
of  pink,  crim- 
son, orange, 
brown,  or  me- 
tallic green, 
often  relieved 
by  delicate 
bands  of  pure 
white.  In  one 
Guatemalan  species,  Pharomacru.3  mocinno, 
the  Long-tailed  Trogon  or  Quesal  (q.v.),  the 
tail  coverts  are  enormously  lengthened  into 
waving  plumes  of  rich  metallic  green,  as 
graceful  and  marvellous  as  those  of  the  Birds 
of  Paradise.  T-ogons  are  unable  to  use  their 
feet  for  climbing,  and  usually  take  their 
station  on  the  branches  of  a  tree,  dashing  upon 
insects  as  they  fly  past  or  upon  some  fruit  at 
a  little  distance  from  them,  and  returning  to 
their  seat  to  eat  what  they  have  secured. 

trd-gon-ther'-I-tim,  s.  [Or.  rp<ayiav(trogon\ 
pr.  par.  of  rpwyio  (ti  fii/n)  =  to  gnaw,  and  <h)pio» 
(therion)  —  a  wild  beast.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Castoridse,  from  the 
Post-tertiary  deposits  of  Europe.  It  scarcely 
appears  to  be  generically  distinct  from  Castor 
(q.v.). 

tro-goph'-lce-tis,  *.  [Gr.  rpoif  (trdx),  genit 
rpu-yos  (troijus)  —  a  caterpillar,  and  4>Aoi6c 
(jtldoics)  —  the  bark  of  trees.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Staphylinldffl,  with 
twelve  British  species. 

tro-go-si'-ta,  «.  [Or.  rp<o£  (trox),  genit 
rpioyos  (trogos)  =  a  caterpillar,  aud  <UTO«  (sitos) 
=  wheat,  corn.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genns  of  Trogositiila 
(q.v.).  Trogosila  muuritunica  is  often  fuund 
in  meal  bins,  feeding  on  their  contents. 

tro-go-si'-ti-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  trogo»it(a); 
Lat.  tern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Necrophaga,  or  Clayi- 
cornia,  with  three  British  genera,  each  contain- 
ing one  species.  Lower  jaws  with  only  one 
lobe,  and  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  reduced  in 
size.  They  are  long  beetles,  with  the  body 
compressed,  often  of  metallic  colours.  About 
150  are  known,  mostly  feeding  on  wood. 

tro  go'-siis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  rpS>( 
(trox),  genit  rpwyo's  (trogos)  —  a  gnawer.) 

Palreont. :  A  genus  of  Tillotheridae,  called 
by  Leidy  Anchippodus.  Founded  on  remains 
from  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

trogue,  s.     [A.S.  trog  =  a  trough  (q.v.).] 

Mining:  A  wooden  trough  forming  a  drain. 

Tro'-io,  a.  [Lat  Trnicits.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  ancient  Troy  or  the  Troas  ;  Trojan. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q.n  =  kw. 


troilite— trombone 
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troT-lite, ».  [After  Dominion  Troili  of Modena, 
Italy  ;  sun",  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  An  iron  sulphide  occurring  only  in 
meteorites,  in  disseminated  nodules.  Hard- 
ness, 4'0 ;  sp.  gr.  475  to  4-82  ;  colour,  tomlac- 
brown,  resembling  that  of  pyrrhotite  (q.v.); 
streak,  black.  Compos.:  sulphur,  36*36;  iron, 
63-04  =  100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  for- 
mula FeS. 

Tro  -Jan,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  Trojanua,  from  Trojo 
=  Troy.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ancient 
Troy  :  as,  the  Trojan  war. 

B.  As  substnntive : 

L  Lit. :  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Troy. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  person  of  pluck  or  determination  ;  one 
who  tights  with  a  will :  a  courageous endurer : 
as,  He  bore  the  pain  like  a  Trojan. 

»*  2.  A  cant  name  for  an  aged  inferior  or 
equal. 

"  8am  the  butler's  true,  the  cook  a  reverend  Trajan." 
Beaum.  t  fief. :  .tight  Walker,  ii.  1. 

•  3.  A  cant  name  for  a  person  of  doubtful 
character. 

"  There  are  other  Trttfant  that  thou  dreamett  not 
of. '— .SAotetp. :  1  Henri/  IP.,  ii.  L 

troke,  v.i.    [TROCK.J 

troke,  >.    [TROKE,  •».] 

1.  The  act  of  trucking;  exchange,  barter, 
dealings,  intercouise,  truck. 

2.  A  trinket ;     small  ware. 
troll  (1),  «.    [TROLL,  v.} 

•  1.  The   act   of  going   round  or   moving 
round ;  routine,  repetition. 

"  The  troll  of  their  table."—  Burke :  French  Ketol, 

2.  A  song,  the  parts  of  which  are  sung  in 
succession  ;  a  round. 

3.  A  reel  on  a  fishing-rod. 

4.  A  trolly. 

"  This  •  coach '  ii  a  low  beach-cart,  used  In  the  con- 
Teynnce  of  the  fish  from  the  seaside ;  ft  is  properly 
called  a  troll,  and  owes  the  origin  of  it*  oouwruvUuu 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  street*  aforesaid,"— llliut. 
London  \eies.  Sept.  28,  1M1,  p.  333. 

troll-plate,  s. 

Much. :  A  rotating  disc  employed  to  effect 
the  simultaneous  convergence  or  divergence 
of  a  nuinlier  of  objects  ;  such  as  screw-dies  in 
a  stock,  or  the  jaws  of  a  universal  chuck. 

troll  (2),  trold,  trolld,  trow,  «.     [Old 

Norse  troll;    Sw.   troll ;   Dan.   trold  =  giant, 
monster,  spectre,  unearthly  being.    (Grimm : 
Dent.  Mythol.  (ed.  Stallybrass),  ii.  527.)] 
Scandinavian  Mythology : 

1.  A  comprehensive  term,  embracing  super- 
natural beings  of  widely  different  character. 

"We  come  across  numerous  approximations  and 
overlapping  lietween  the  giant-legend  and  those  of 
dwarfs  and  watersprltes.  as  the  comprehensive  name 
troll  in  ScHii.llniiviau  tia.lita.il  would  of  itself  Indi- 
cate."-GFrimm:  Unit.  Mi/thai,  led.  Stallybrau).  ii.  652. 

2.  A  giant  or  giantess  endowed  with  super- 
natural powers. 

3.  A  witch,  a  sorceress  ;  anight-riding  hag. 
Sometimes  extended  so  as  to  include   the 
Valkyres. 

- 1  saw  thee  rid*  on  the  hurdle,  loon-haired,  loose- 
rlrt,  in  troltt  K«rh."-  Orimm :  Dtut.  Ji>(*Krf.  (ed. 
BUllj- bras*),  iii.  1,054. 

troll-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Trollius  eurvpceut, 

troll,  "troole,  troul,  *troulo,  "trowl, 
*  trowle,  v.t.  it  i.  (O.  Fr.  trotler,  Irauier  = 
to  run  hither  and  thither,  to  range  or  hunt 
out  of  order ;  Fr.  tr6Ur  =  to  lead,  to  drag 
al-ont,  to  ramble,  to  stroll  about,  from  Qer. 
trollen  =  to  roll,  to  troll ;  cogn.  with  O.  Out. 
trollen  =  to  troll ;  Low  Qer.  drulen  =  to  roll, 
to  troll ;  cf.  Wei.  trol  =  a  cylinder,  a  roll ; 
trolio  =  to  roll,  to  trundle  ;  trolyn  =  a  roller ; 
triH-ili  =  to  whirl ;  Irotll  =  a  whirl,  wheel,  reel, 
pulley,  or  screw;  (rootoi  =  turning,  revolving; 
fro  =  a  turn.] 

A.  Transitive: 

'  1.  To  move  in  a  circular  direction;  to 
turn  or  roll  about 

"  To  drati.  and  troU  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye." 
Milton:  7>.  i..  xl  «0. 

•  2.  To  circulate  or  pass  round,  as  a  vessel 
of  liquor  at  table. 

"  Oive  me  a  man,  that  whin  he  |oe*  hanging  cries 
'?'"'  *"•  bl*c«  »*owl  to  m*."-£tau:n.  t  fttt. : 
knight  of  Burning  I- at  It,  U. 


*  3.  To  circulate  abroad  ;   to   spread   the 
name  or  fame  of. 

"  All  tongues  shall  tmule  you  In  uecula  saculorum." 
—Beaum.  i  t'let.  :  t'hilaitcr.  T 

4.  To  sing  the  parts  of  in  succession,  the 
voices  succeeding  each  other  at  regular  in- 
tervals with  the  same  melody  ;  to  sing  in  a 
full,  jovial  voice. 

"  Will  you  troll  the  catch  T" 

Shakes?-  •   Tempett,  HI  3. 

*5.  To  angle  for  ;  hence,  to  entice,  to  allure, 
to  draw  on. 

"He  ...  trovult  and  baits  him  with  a  mobler  prey." 
—  Hammond  :  Sermoia,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  vilL 

6.  To  angle  in  ;  to  fish  in. 

"  With  patient  angle  troth  the  finny  deep. 
Or  drivea  his  veut'rous  ploughshare  to  the  steep." 
SoUimith:  Traveller. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  go  round  ;  to  move  or  turn  round  ; 
to  roll  along. 

"  Where  gilded  chairs  and  coaches  throng, 
Aiid  jostle  as  they  truwl  aloug." 

Swift  :  Oan  SmedUy't  Petition. 

*  2.  To  stroll,  to  ramble. 

*  3.  To  move  quickly  ;  to  wag. 

"  Fill  him  bat  a  Ixmle.  it  will  m.ike  his  tongue  troule." 
F.  Beaumont:  Exaltation  of  Ale. 

4.  To  take  part  in  a  catch  or  round,  the 
voices  succeeding  each  other  at   regulated 
intervals  with  the  same  melody. 

5.  To  angle  with  a  rod  and  line  running  on 
a  reel  (q.v.). 

"  I  vainly  trolled  for  pike."—  Field.  Oct.  »,  1887. 

trol  -le-ite,  «,  [After  H.  Q.  Trolle  Wacht- 
meister.  the  Swedish  chemist  ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.  :  An  amorphous  mineral,  with  com- 
pact texture.  Hardness,  lielow  C'O  ;  sp.  gr. 
3*10;  lustre,  somewhat  vitreous  ;  colour,  pale 
green.  Compos.  :  phosphoric  acid,  47'8  ;  alu- 
mina, 46  '2  ;  water,  C'O  =100,  corresponding 
with  the  formula,  A12O3PO5-HA12O3,3HO. 
Found  in  an  iron  mine  at  Westana,  Scania, 
Sweden. 

trdlT-er,  s.    [Eng.  troU,  v.  ;  -«r.]    One  who 

trolls. 

trol'-left  trol'-ljf,  s.    [TROLL,  v.] 

1.  A  form  of  truck  which  can  be  tilted  over 
by  removing    pins  which  attach   it   to  the 
frame. 

"The  train  consist*  of  three  cars  coupled  together 
and  a  trolley  for  luggage  or  goods."—  IMiily  Telegraph, 
Sept.  2,  1897. 

2.  A  narrow  cart  which  can  be  either  driven 
by  the  hand  or  drawn  by  an  animal. 

3.  [ELECTBIC-TROLLEY  ;  TROLLEY-RAILWAY.] 

trolley-car,  «.  [TROLLEY-RAILWAY.] 

trolley-line,  «.  The  railway  on  which 
electric  trolley  cars  are  run. 

trolley-  railway,  «.  A  system  of  elec- 
tric street  and  road  railways  which  is  now 
rapidly  being  introduced  in  the  Uuited  States 
and  partsof  Europe.  Thecurreutof  electricity 
is  conveyed  on  a  copper  wire,  usually  overhead, 
though  in  some  cases  underground.  In  contact 
with  this  wire  runs  n  Trolley,  or  small  revolving 
wheel,  which  is  connected  l>y  a  conductor  with 
the  electric  motor  in  the  car,  and  supplies  the 
current  necessary  to  the  motion  of  the  car. 
Great  speed  can  he  attained,  if  necessary. 
[ELECTRIC-RAILWAY,  ELECTRIC-TROLLEY.] 

trolley-wire,  «.     [TROLLEY-RAILWAY.] 
troll   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [TROLL,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  tub*t.  :  The  act  of  one  who  trolls  ; 
specifically  applied  to  a  method  of  fishing  for 
pike  with  a  rod  and  line  and  with  a  dead  bait, 
such  as  a  gudgeon,  spoon-bait,  &c. 

"  Trolling  with  a  dead  bait  or  spoon  may  result  in  a 
heavy  trout,  if  not  a  pike."—  field.  Jan.  16.  1886. 

trSl-li-us,   «.      [Latinised  from  Sw.  troll 


Bot.  :  Globe-flower  (q.v.)  ;  a  genus  of  Helle- 
bore* (q.v.).  Erect  perennial  herbs,  with 
alternate  palmately-lobed  or  cut  sepal*,  five 
to  fifteen,  coloured  ;  petals  five  to  fifteen, 
small,  linear,  flat,  with  a  pit  above  the  con- 
tracted base  ;  stamens  numerous,  follicles 
five  or  more.  Known  species  nine,  from  the 
North  Temperate  and  Arctic  zones. 

*  troll  -5L,  v.t.  or  i.  [A  redupl.  of  troll,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  troll  ;  to  sing  in  jovial,  rollicking 
manner. 


troT-lop,  s.  [Prob.  from  troll,  v.,  and  per- 
haps a  contraction  of  trM-abaiit.]  [TR-JLL.] 

1.  A  woman  loosely  dressed  ;    a  slattern, 
a  drab,  a  slut,  a  woman  of  bad  character. 

"  Yet  the  virtuous  virgin  resolves  to  run  awav  with 
him,  to  live  auiuug  banditti,  to  wait  up-.n  his  trollop, 
if  she  had  uu  other  way  of  enjoying  his  coiui->any."— 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu:  Letter,  June  23,  1T54. 

2.  A  loose  hanging  rag.    (Scotch.) 

*  trol-lop-ee',  s.    [TROLLOP.]    A  loose  dresa 
for  females. 

"There  goes  Mrs.  Roundabout  —  I  mean  the  fat 
lady  in  the  lute-string  trollopee."— Goldsmith :  Thf 
Bee,  No.  ii. 

troi -lop-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  trnllop;  -ish.]  Like 
a  trollop  or  slattern  ;  slovenly. 

trol'-lop-y',  o.  [Eng.  trollop;  -y.]  Slatternly, 
slovenly. 

"A  troRopy-looktnR  maid-servant."— Jane  Austen: 
Maiufield  Park.  ch.  xxvii. 

trol'-ly",  s.    [TROLLEY.] 

*  trol  -my  dames,  s.     [Fr.  trou-madame  =  a 
pigeon-hole  :  trou  =;  a  hole,  and  madame  =  a 
lady.]    An  old  English  game;  pigeon-holes; 
nine-holes. 

"  A  fellow  I  have  known  to  go  about  with  trolmy- 
damet:  I  knew  him  once  a  servant  of  the  prince."— 
Skakesp.  :  Winter  i  Tale,  iv.  2. 

trom  bid  I  des,  trom-bi-di'-I-des,  s.  pi 

[Mod.  Lat.  trombidium;  Lat  masc.  or  fern, 
adj.  suit',  -ides.] 

Zool. :  Harvest-mites  ;  an  extensive  family 
of  Acarina.  Body  stout,  round,  or  oval, 
often  somewhat  oblong,  frequently  broader 
before  than  behind ;  sometimes  densely  clothed 
with  a  kind  of  pubescence ;  the  two  hinder 
pairs  of  legs  far  removed  from  the  two  fore 
pairs  ;  eyes  two.  They  are  generally  of  some 
shade  of  red,  often  bright  vermilion,  some- 
times more  or  less  spotted  with  brown  or 
black.  There  are  several  genera,  some  of 
which  feed  on  the  juices  of  plants,  others 
attack  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

trom-bld'-i-um,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Agas- 
siz  gives  TpofijSoio'i)?  (trombodes)  —  timid.  This 
word  is  not  found  in  Liddell  &  Scott ;  it  occurs 
in  Stephanus  (Thesaurus  Gmcce  Lingua;,  edd. 
Hase  &  Dindorf),  with  the  remark  that  it  is 
probably  a  miswriting  for  <npon^ia&i\<s  (strom- 
bodes)  —  like  a  spiral  snail-shell.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Trombidides  (q.v.), 
wHh  many  species,  some  of  which  in  their 
larval  stages  are  parasitic.  The  genus  Leptus 
is  founded  on  the  larva1  of  several  species  of 
Trombidium.  [SCARLET-MITE.] 

trom'-bo-llte,  s.    [THROMBOLITE.] 

trom-bone',  s.  [Ital.,  augmentative  of  tromba 
=  a  trumpet  (q.v.).] 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  large,  deep  and  loud-toned  instrument 
of  the  trumpet  Kind,   the    name   being  an 
augmentative  of  tromlxi.    It  consists  of  two 
tulies,  so  constructed  that  one 

may  slide  in  and  out  of  the 
other,  and  thus  form  one  tube 
that  can  be  lengthened  at  will 
and  made  of  varying  pitch. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  trom- 
bones, called  after  their  com- 
pass the  alto,  tenor,  and  bass 
trombones.  Soprano  trom- 
bones have  also  been  made, 
but  they  are  rarely  used.  The 
alto  trombone  has  a  compass 
of  more  than  two  octaves  and 
a  half,  and  is  also  known  as  < 
the  troinlionc  in  E  9.  It  is 
written  in  the  c  clef,  third 
line.  The  tenor  trombone  is 
also  known  as  the  trombone 
in  B  y.  It  is  written  on  the  c 
clef,  fourth  line.  The  bass 
trombone  is  the  lowest  of  all 
in  its  range  of  notes,  and  is 
known  as  the  E  9.  It  is  writ- 
ten on  the  r  clef :  is  an  octave 
lower  than  the  alto,  and  a  fifth  lower  than  the 
tenor.  Some  of  these  instruments  are  fitted 
with  pistons,  whence  they  are  called  valve- 
trombones. 

(2)  A  powerful  reed  stop  In  the  organ,  of 
eight  feet  or  sixteen  feet  scale  on  the  manual* 
and  sixteen  feet  or  thirty-two  feet  on  the 
pedals. 

2.  Onln  :  A  form  of  blunderbuss  for  boat- 


TROMBu.Nb. 


boll,  bo^;  poiit,  J6"wl;  oat,  9611,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  soan.    -tlon.  -don  -  shun ;  -lion,    sion  -  xnun,     cious,    tious,  -clous  =  anus,   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  deL 
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trom  mcl,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Metall.  :  A  form  of  btuMle  or  machine  for 

Bepai;itin_-  the  richer  portions  of  slimes  from 
the  worthless. 

tro  mom  -e-ter,  $.  [Or.  rpoVo?  (tromos)  =  a 
trembling,  and  fxrrpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 
Physics:  An  instrument  for  measuring 
e«rtli-tremors.  It  usually  consists  of  a  pen- 
dulum or  pendulums,  with  means  for  observ- 
ing the  oscillations  on  a  micromatic  scale. 
(Milne:  Earthquakes,  cb.  rix.) 

tromp  (1),  *  trompe  (1),  t.    [Fr.] 

Mtttill. :  The  water-blowing  engine ;  used 
as  a  furnace-blast  in  Savoy,  Carniola,  and 
some  | -arts  of  America.  Water  from  a  reser- 
voir flows  through  a  pipe,  which  is  contracted 
just  below  the  reservoir  to  divide  the  stream 
into  a  shower,  and  has  oblique  perforations, 
through  which  air  enters  and  is  carried  down 
by  the  water,  which  impinges  upon  a  plate  in 
a  drum,  separating  the  air  which  is  com- 
pressed in  the  upper  piirt  of  the  drum,  flow- 
ing through  a  pipe  to  the  blast-pipes. 

•  tromp  (2),  *  trompe  (2),  5.     [Fr.  trompe.] 
A  trump,  a  trumpet. 

"  Wlthoaten  tromp  was  proclamation  made." 

Thornton:  Cattle of  Indoteace,  i.  28. 

•  trom'-pfl,  s.     [O.  Fr.  trompiUe.]    An  aper- 
ture in  a  tromp.    (Webster.) 

•  tromp-our,  s.    [0.  Fr.]    A  trumpeter. 

"  The  trompouret  with  the  loud  minstralsie.* 
Chaucer :  Flatter  t  Leaf. 

tron,  i.    [TRONE.] 

1.  A  steelyard  balance. 

2.  A  wooden  air-shaft  in  a  mine. 

tro'-na,  s.    [An  Arabic  name.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  mostly  occur- 
ring fibrous  or  massive.  Hardness,  2'b  to  3  ; 
sp.  gr.  2'11  ;  lustre,  vitreous;  colour,  grayish 
to  white  ;  tnuislucent ;  taste,  alkaline.  Com- 
pos. :  carbonic  acid,  40'2  ;  soda,  37'8  ;  water, 
22-0  =  100,  which  yields  the  formula,  2NaO, 
SCOj  +  4HO.  First  found  and  used  by  the 
Arabs  at  Suckenna,  Fezzan,  Africa. 

•  tron  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  tron(e)  (3); 
-age.]    A  toll  <>r  duty  paid  for  weighing  wool ; 
the  act  of  weighing  wooL 

•  tron'-a-tor,  «.  [Low  Lat.,  from  O.  Fr.  trone 
=  a  steelyard.]    An  officer  in  London  whose 
duty  was  to  weigh  wool. 

"tronch-oun,  $.    [TRUNCHEON.] 

•  trSn'-cd,  a.    [Hal.,  for  troncato,  pa.  par.  of 
troncare  =  to   cut   off,   to    suppress ;    Lat. 
triinco.] 

Music :  Cut  off,  made 
short ;  a  term  directing 
a  sound  to  be  cut  short, 
or  just  uttered  and  then 
discontinued. 

tron- con -ee  de- 
mcm  bre,  a,    [Fr.J 

Her. :  Said  of  a  cross 
or  other  bearing  cut  in 
pieces    and    separated,     c  °"       ,BR 
though    still    reserving 
the  form  of  the  cross,  or  other  bearing. 

•  trone  (1),  *.    [Te  RON  E.  J 

trone  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small  drain. 
(Prov.) 

•  trone  (3),  *  trones,  *.    [Low  Lat.  trona ;  O. 
Fr.  tronel,  traneau  =  a  !>alancc,  a  weight,  from 
Lat.  tnitina=&  balance.]    A  kind  of  steel- 
yard  or   beam  formerly  used  for  weighing 
heavy  commodities. 

*  trone-weight,  s.  An  ancient  Scottish 
weight  used  for  many  home  productions,  as 
wool,  cheese,  butter,  &c.  In  this  weight  the 
pound  differed  in  various  counties  from 
21  oz.  to  28  oz.  avoirdupois.  The  later  tron 
stone  or  standard  weight  contained  16  tron 
pounds,  the  tron  pound  being  equivalent  to 
l-y747  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

troo'-ly,  s.    [Native  name.] 

But. :  Manicaria  saccifera.    [MANICARIA.] 

troop,  *  trip,  *  troope,  *  troupe, ».  [Fr. 
troupe  (O.  Fr.  trope),  from  Low  J.at.  tmptis, 
proli.  from  kit.  turbn  =  a  crowd  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
trnpn;  O.  Ital.  troppa;  I  till,  tr-iip/a ;  Dut. 
troep;  Eton,  trap;  Sw.  trojip;  Ger.  trnjrp.} 


trommel— trope 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  collection  of  people ;  a  crowd,  a  com- 
pany, a  number,  a  multitude. 

"  As  the  slow  beast,  with  heavy  strength  endued, 
In  some  wide  field  by  tr,,,pt  of  IKJJS  pursued." 

Pope :  Homer :  Iliad  xi.  MS. 

2.  A  body  of  soldiers.  (Generally  used  in  the 
plural,  and   signifying  soldiers   in    general, 
whether  few  or  many,  and  including  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery.) 

"  Whether  youd  troops  are  friends  or  enemy." 

ShaJustp. :  Juiiiu  Caaar,  v.  L 

*  3.  A  company  or  assemblage  of  people. 

roop  the  minstrels  play'd." 
Drydtn  '  Flower  t  Leaf.  352. 

*  4.  A  band  or  company  of  performers ;  a 
troupe. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  In  cavalry,  the  unit  of  formation, 
forming  the  command  of  a  captain,  consisting 
usually  of  sixty  troopers,  and  corresponding 
to  a  company  of  infantry. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  inarch  in  quick  time. 

"  When  the  drums  and  flies  sounding  a  troop 
Off  they  briskly  set."  Defoe. 

(2)  The  second  beat  of  the  drum  as  the 
signal  for  marching. 

troop-bird,  s.     The  same  as  TROOPIAL 
(q.v.). 

*  troop-meal,  adv.  By  troops,  in  troops, 
in  crowds. 

"  80  troop-meal,  Troy  pursued  awhile." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xvii.  834. 

troop-ship,  s.  A  ship  for  the  conveyance 
of  troops  ;  a  transport. 

"Then  we  »teer  close  alongside  of  her  Majesty's 
great  trooi>-thip  the  Crocodile,  full  of  time-expired 
and  invalid  soldiers."— Uaily  Telegraph,  Dec.  4,  lisa. 

troop,  v.i.    [TROOP,  s.] 

1.  To  collect  in  crowds ;   to  assemble  or 

gather  in  numbers. 

"  Nor,  while  they  pick  them  up  with  busy  bill. 
The  little  trooping  birds  unwisely  scares." 

Thonuon  :  Spring,  134. 

2.  To  march  in  a  body  or  company. 

"  Nor  do  I  as  an  enemy  to  iwace, 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men." 

Shake$p. :  2  Henry  I V.,  IT.  1. 

*  3.  To  march  in  haste.  (Generally  followed 
byo/.) 

"  At  whose  approach  ghosts  .  .  . 
to  churchyards." 


Troop  h 

Shaketp.  :  ilidm 

*  4.  To  associate. 


•  Nighft  Dream.  Ill  1 


"  A  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  i.  5. 

trodp'-er,  s.    [Eng.  troop;  -er.] 

1.  A  private  soldier  in  a  body  of  cavalry ;  a 
horse-soldier. 

"  His  old  troopers,  the  Satans  and  Beelzebnhe  who 
bad  shared  his  crimes,  and  who  now  shared  his  perils, 
were  ready  to  be  the  companions  of  bis  flight"— Mac- 
auUiy :  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  xiil. 

2.  A  troop-ship  (q.v.). 

"The  high,  white  sides  of  the  trooper,  swarming 
with  lite."-Oailti  Telegraph,  Dec.  4.  1804. 

trod'<-pl-al,  *•  (Vr-  troupiale,  from  trmipe  =  a. 
troop,  from  their  habit  of  assembling  in  large 
flo.-ks.] 

Ornitk. :  A  popular  name  for  several  species 
of  the  genus  Icterus ;  often  extended  to  the 
sub-families  Icterina;  and  Agt-laina-.  All  the 
troo|>ials  are  American,  and  in  some  respects 
resemble  the  Starlings  and  in  others  the 
Finches  of  the  Old  World.  In  the  leterin* 
the  prevailing  colours  of  the  plumage  are 
yellow  and  black,  and  the  sjiecies  are  also 
knnwn  as  Orioles.  The  Common  Tronpial, 
Icterux  vulgnris,  is  al>out  ten  inches  long ; 
back  and  aKlomen  yellow ;  head,  neck,  breast, 
and  tail  black ;  white  band  on  wings  The 
Orchard  Troopial,  /.  spvrius,  resemble*  the 
Baltimore  Oriole  (q.v.)  in  general  appearance, 
but  is  slenderer  in  form. 

troop' -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Tuoop,  v.] 

U  Trooping  the  colours : 

Mil. :  A  ceremony  okserred  in  gnrrisons, 
when  the  whole  of  the  guards  are  paraded 
previous  to  marching  to  their  respective  posts. 
These  bodies  are  formed  in  line,  on  the  Hank 
and  in  front  of  which  the  colour  is  placed, 
protected  by  sentries.  The  band  faces  it  on 
the  opposite  flank.  After  the  guards  are 
inspected,  &c.,  the  band  advances  in  slow 
time  to  the  colour,  which  is  now  provided 
with  an  escort ;  and,  finally,  the  hand,  escort, 
and  colour  pass  between  the  opened  ranks  of 
the  guards  in  a  series  of  single  tiles  until  the 


other  flank  of  the  line  Is  reached.  The  colours 
are  saluted  by  presenting  arms,  and  the 
guards  march  past. 

troost'-ite. ».  [After  Prof.  G.  Troost,  of  Nash- 
ville,  Tennessee;  win",  -ite  (Mia.).} 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Willemite  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring in  large  opaque  crystals,  which  are 
mostly  impure  from  the  presence  of  iron  and 
manganese.  Found  with  frankliuite,  &c.,  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

trd-pse-o-la'-cS-SB,  ».  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  tro- 
pasulj(u.m) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ueea:.] 

B'tt.:  Indian-cresses:  an  order  of  Hypogyn- 
ous  Exogens,  alliance  Malvales.  Smooth,  twist- 
ing or  twining  herbs  of  tender  texture  mid 
acrid  taste.  Peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered. 
Sepals  three  to  five,  generally  with  valrate 
aestivation,  the  upper  one  with  a  long  spur ; 
petals  normally  five,  yellow,  scarlet,  orange, 
rarely  blue,  sometimes  reduced  to  two  or 
even  one,  convolute  in  aestivation;  stamens 
six  to  ten;  anthers  two-celled;  style  one; 
stigmas  three  to  live;  ovary  one,  three- 
cornered  ;  three  or  five  carpels ;  ovules  soli- 
tary ;  truit  indehiscent ;  seeds  large,  without 
albumen,  tilling  the  cell  in  which  they  are. 
Known  genera  five,  species  forty-three,  (l.iiul- 
ley.)  All  from  the  temperate  parts  of  America. 
The  order  was  formed  by  the  elevation  of  the 
tribe  Tropteoleu!  [1] ;  now  most  botanists  are 
reverting  to  the  old  arrangement 

tro-pte-o'-le'-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tropceol(um); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eiu.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  tribe  of  Geraniacese,  the  equivalent  of 
the  order  Tropseolacese  (q.v.).    (Jussieu,  &c.) 

2.  The  typical  tribe  of  Tropaeolacese,  having 
irregular  flowers  and  pendulous  ovules. 

tro-p89-8l'-Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  tropaiol(wn)  ; 
•tc.J  Derived  from  tropeeolum. 

tropa3olic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  extracted  from  the  herb 
and  seed  of  Tro/wolum  niajns,  by  heating  with 
alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

tr6-p8B'-6-lum,  tr6p-»-6'-lum,  s.  [Gr. 
TpoTrcuoi'  (trn/iaion)  =  a  trophy.  So  named 
from  its  pelUite  leaves.] 

Sot. :  Indian-cress  or  Nasturtium ;  the 
typical  genus  of  Tropaeolaceai  (q.v.).  Calyx 
five-i>arted,  the  up|>er  lolie  spurred  ;  petals 
normally  live,  unequal,  the  three  lowest  small 
or  wanting ;  stamens  eight,  free  ;  cai  i>els  three, 
kidney-shaped ;  fruit  roundish,  furrowed,  in- 
dehiscent,  the  seed  large,  tilling  the  cell. 
Climbing  plants  from  South  America.  About 
twenty-sevpn  species  are  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. Those  best  known  are  7Yojxeo(«w 
majus,  the  great,  and  T.  minus,  the  .small, 
Indian  cress  or  Nasturtium.  The  leaves  of 
the  h'rst  are  peltate,  nerved,  orbicular,  some- 
what lolied,  the  nerves  not  mucronate  ;  pe- 
tals obtuse.  It  was  brought  at  first  from 
Peru.  The  second  species  is  smaller  than  the 
last,  with  peltate  nerves,  orbicular  leaves, 
deep  yellow  flowers,  streaked  with  orange  and 
red.  The  berries  of  both  species  are  gathered 
when  green  and  made  into  a  pickle,  and  used 
also  as  a  garnish  for  dishes.  7'.  tricolorum  is 
a  highly  ornamental  species,  having  the  calyx 
wavy,  scarlet,  tipped  with  black,  and  the. 
petals  yellow.  T.  eannriense  is  a  climbing 
variety  known  as  the  Canary  creeper.  Of  late 
years  florists  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  end- 
less varieties  of  colours  of  tropaeolum. 

tro-par'-i-on,  s.    [TROPERION.J 

trope,  s.  [Lat.  tropus  =  a.  figure  of  speech,  a 
trope,  from  Gr.  rpon-o?  (trojios)  =  a  turning,  a 
turn  or  figure  of  speech,  from  rptiria  (tfepo)  = 
to  turn;  Fr.  trope;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tropo.] 

1.  Rhet.  :  A  figurative  use  of  a  word  ;  a  word 
or  expresMon  used  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  which  it  properly  possesses,  or  a  word 
changed  from  its  original  signification  to 
another  for  the  sake  of  giving  lite  or  emphasis 
to  an  idea,  as  when  we  call  a  stupid  fellow  an 
ass,  or  a  shrewd  man  a  fox.  Tropes  are  chiefly 
of  four  kinds :  metaphor,  metonymy,  synec- 
doche, and  irony  (see  these  words);  but  to 
these  may  be  added  allegory,  prosopopoeia, 
antonomasia,  and  perhaps  some  others. 

"  Figures  of  words  are  commonly  called  tr^p.-i.  and 
consist  fu  a  wonl'n  bring  employed  to  signify  some- 
thing that  is  ditto-rent  in. in  it*  urigiiml  MM  primitive; 
so  that  if  you  ;.!t-r  the  wurd,  you  destroy  the  Mgur*."— 
Ulair  :  Khetoric,  lect.  44. 


Cite,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  W9H  work,  wild,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian,    set,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a:  qu  =  kw. 


troper— tropicoris 
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*  2.  Roman  Ritual:  The  name  given  to 
Terses  sung  at  High  Mass,  before  or  after,  and 
sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  .lutroit. 
Tropes  were  introduced  by  the  monies  as  early 
as  A.D.  1000,  but  were  removed  from  the 
Missal  on  its  revision  under  Pius  V.  (150C-72). 

trop'-er,  ».    [TROPERION.J 

tro-per'-I-o'n,  tro-par'-i-Sn,  trop'-er,  *. 

[TlIOHE.] 

Roman  Ritual:  A  book  containing  the  tropes 
[TROPE,  2.),  but  frequently  used  also  for  a 
book  containing  Sequences.  The  word  Tro- 
perion  often  occurs  in  Church  inventories. 
(Addis  £  Arnold.) 

tropll'-i,  s.  pi.  [Or.  rpo^of  (trophos)  =  one 
who  feeds  or  nourishes  ;  rpi^ia  (trepho)  =  to 
nourish.] 

Entom. :  The  organs  about  the  mouth  in 
insects.  These  are  of  two  types,  the  masti- 
catory and  the  suctorial,  which  are  sometimes 
moditied  and  occasionally  combined.  The 
trophi  of  Masticatory  Insects,  such  as  Beetles, 
consist  of  (1)  an  upper  lip,  or  labrum ;  (2)  a 
pair  of  mandibles,  for  biting;  (3)  a  pair  of 
maxillae,  for  chewing;  (4)  a  lower  lip,  or 
laliium.  In  the  Suctorial  Insects,  such  as  the 
Butterflies,  the  labrnm  and  mandibles  are 
rudimentary ;  the  maxillae  are  greatly  elon- 
gated, and  form  a  spiral  trunk,  or  antlia,  by 
which  the  juices  of  flowers  are  sucked  up. 

troph'-Ic,  « troph'-ic-al,  a.    [Gr.  rp<x£iic<k 
(trophikos)  =  nursing,    tending,    from    rpofyri 
(trophe)  =  nourishment.]      Pertaining  or   re- 
lating to  the  direct  influence  of  nourishment 
'  or  nutrition. 

trophic-nerves,  *.  pi. 

Physiol.  :  Any  nerves  which  either  actually 
influence  nutrition,  or  have  lieen  supposed  to 
do  so  ;  as  the  tifth  or  trigeminal  nerve,  which 
has  a  certain  influence  on  the  nutrition  of  the 
eye.  (Foster:  Physiol.,  ch.  v.,  §  5.) 

tro   phied,  *  tro-phyed,  a.  [Eng.  trophy; 
-ed.]    Adorned  with  trophies. 


trSph-is,  s.  [Gr.  rpo<}>if  (trophis)  =  well-fed, 
stout,  large.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Artocarpacese.  Flowers 
diuecious,  spike  axillary,  males  with  four 
Stamens,  females  with  a  single  ovule.  Fruit 
succulent  Natives  of  both  the  East  and  the 
West  Indies.  Trophis  americana,  the  Ratuoon 
tne,  is  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  bears 
pleasantly  flavoured  drupes  about  the  size  of 
grapes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  leaves  and  twigs  are  eaten  by  cattle. 
The  milky  juice  of  T.  asper,  a  small  evergreen 
Indian  tree,  is  applied  to  cracked  heels  and 
sore  hands.  It  N  astringent  and  septic,  and 
the  Inn  k,  in  decoction,  is  used  as  a  lotion  in 
fevers ;  the  rough  leaves  are  employed  to 
polish  wood.  '!'.  spinosa  is  another  Indian 
species  ;  its  fruit  is  eutcn  in  curries. 

troph'-on,  *.  [Or.  -rpo^ov  (trophon)  =  that 
which  nourishes;  food.] 

Zool.  <t  1'aUeont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Fusus, 
with  thirty-eight  recent  species  from  the  Ant- 
arctic ami  Northern  Seas,  the  Kmi.h  coast, 
&c.  Fossil  in  Chili  and  Britain,. 

Trd  pho  ni  an,  o.  [See  <lef.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  Grecian  architect  Trophonius, 
or  to  his  cave  orhisiirchitecture.  Trophoniux 
IB  said  to  have  built  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  had  a  temple  at  Le- 
badeia,  and  was  worshipiied  as  Jupiter  Tro- 
phonius. In  this  temple  was  a  celebrated 
cave,  and  those  who  descended  into  it  were 
said  to  xpeak  oracularly  on  their  return  ;  but 
the  impressions  produced  by  the  descent  were 
thought  to  l>e  so  saddening  that  the  visitor 
remained  a  victim  to  melancholy  the  rest  of 
bin  life.  Hence  arose  the  proverb  applied  to  a 
serious  man— that  he  looked  as  if  he  came  out 
of  the  cave  of  Trophonius. 

•  trdph  6  pdl  Icn,  ».  [Gr.  rpo^o?  (trophos) 
rs  a  feeder,  and  Lat.  pollen  (q.v.).] 

Hot. :  Turpin's  name  for  the  septum  of  An 
anther. 

tr6ph  6  some,  ».  [Or.  rjxxfrot  (trophos)  =  * 
nurse,  and  ou^a  (soma)  =  the  liody.] 

Zool.  :  A  term  proposed  l>y  Prof.  Allman 
for  the  whole,  assemblage  of  nutritive  zoo  ids 
of  a  Hvdrozoon  (q.v.). 


'  troph  -6-sperm,  *  troph-6-spcr  mi 
um,  s.  [Gr.  rpo</><k  (trophus)  =  a  feeder,  aud 
anipfia.  (sperma)  =  a  seed.) 

Bot. :  A  name  used  by  Richard  for  the  pla- 
centa (q.v.). 

tro'-phy,  *  tro-phee,  «.  [Fr.  lrophee  =  & 
trophy,  the  spoil  of  an  enemy,  from  Lat. 
troptaum  —  a.  sign  of  victory,  from  Gr.  -rpoTraiov 
(tropaion)  =  a  monument  of  an  enemy's  de- 
feat, a  trophy,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  rpoiraios 
(tropaios)  =  pertaining  to  a  defeat,  from  rpotnj 
(trope)  =  a  return,  a  put- 
ting to  flight  of  an  enemy 
by  causing  them  to  turn, 
from  rpcTru  (trepo)  =  to 
turn  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  trofeo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  monument  or  me- 
morial in  commemoration 
of  a  victory.  It  consisted 
of  some  of  the  arms  and 
other  spoils  of  the  van- 
quished    enemy,     hung 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
or  a  pillar  by  the  victors, 
either    on    the    field    of 

Itattle  or  in  the  capital  of  TKOPU>. 

the  conquered  nation.  If 
for  a  naval  victory,  it  was  erected  on  the 
nearest  land.  The  trophies  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  decked  out  with  the  arms  of  the 
vanquished  for  land  victories,  with  the  beaks 
of  the  enemy's  vessels'for  naval  engagements. 
[ROSTRAL-COLUMN.]  In  modern  times  trophies 
have,  been  erected  in  churches  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings  to  commemorate  a  victory. 

2.  Anything  taken  and  preserved  as  a  me- 
morial of  victory,  as  flags,  standards,  arms, 
and  the  like. 

"No  hostile  standard  hag  been  seen  here  but  as  a 
trophy.' — tJacaufay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*  3.  A  memorial,  a  monument. 
"Worn   as  a  memorable    trophy  of    predeceased 
valour."— Sliaketp. :  Henry  r.,  v.  1. 

4.  Anything  tliat  is  an  evidence  or  memo- 
rial of  victory  or  conquest. 

II.  Arch.:  An  ornament  representing  the 
stem  of  a  tree,  charged  or  encompassed  with 
arms  and  military  weapons,  offensive  aud  de- 
fensive. 

trophy-cress,  «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Tropaeolum  (q.v.% 

•trophy-money,  s.  A  duty  formerly 
paid  in  England  annually  by  housekeepers 
towards  providing  harness,  drums,  colours, 
&c.,  for  the  militia. 

tro'-phy-wort,  s.    [Eng.  trophy,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Tropseolum  (q.v.). 

trdp'-Ic(l),  "trop'-Ick,  *trop-ik,  «.  &  a. 

[Fr.  tropique,  from  Lat.  tropicum,  accns.  of 
trmfoHfse  tropical,  from  Gr.  rpoirucof  (tropi- 
kn.-)  =  belonging  to  a  turn  ;  6  rpoiriKOf  xvicAot 
(/to  tropilMS  fcwWos)  =  tlio  tropic  circle,  from 
rpoiros  (tropos)  —  a  turn, ;  6p.,  Port.,  &  ItaL 
tropico.]  [TROPE.] 

A.  Ax  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  iMnguage: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.   ' 

2.  (PI.) :   The  regions  lying  between  the 
tropics  or  near  them  on  either  side. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  A*tron. :  One  of  th«  two  small  circles  of 
the  eclestial  sphere,  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  equator,  at  a.  distance  of  23 '2$',  and  parallel 
to  it,  which  the  sun  just  reaches  a  tits  greatest 
declination  noith  or  south,  and  from  which  it 
turns  again  to  wauls  the  equator,  the  northern 
circle  being  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
the  southern  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  from  the 
names  of  the  two  signs  at  which  they  touch 
the  ecliptic. 

"  Seven  times  the  nm  has  either  tropic  rlew'd, 
Tlie  winter  bauUh'il.  mid  the  spring  renew'd." 

llrtiitrn:   Virgil;  ifMtfLMffc 

58.  Geng. ;  One  of  the  two  parallels  of  ter- 
restrial latitude  corresponding  to  the  celestial 
tropics,  being  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
terrestrial  eqnM.tr,  as  the  celestial  tropics 
are  frmn  the  celestial  equator.  The  one  north 
of  the  equator  i»  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  that  south  tf  the  equator  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  Over  these  circles  the  sun  is 
Vert  iral  when  his  declination  is  greatest,  and 
they  include  that  portion  of  the  globe  called 
the  ton-id  zone,  a  zone  about  47°  Wide,  having 
the  equator  for  a  central  line. 


B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tropics; 
tropical. 

"  Hurra,  hurra  !    Our  watch  is  done  I 
We  hail  once  more  the  tropic  mn." 

Sco«  :  Bridal  vf  7'riermuM,  iii  24. 

If  The  stars  are  brighter  in  the  tropics  than 
in  the  temperate  zones,  and  astronomical  ob- 
servation is  easier.  Cyclones  arise  within  the 
tropics.  The  characteristic  vegetation  of  the 
tropics  consists  of  gigantic  endogens,  as 
palms,  some  of  which  rise  to  a  height  of  from 
100  to  200  feet.  More  polypetalous  exogens 
are  arborescent  than  in  temperate  climes. 
The  Coniferse  exist  chiefly  on  mountains. 
Ferns  abound  in  tropical  islands,  and  deltas 
where  water  is  plentiful,  so  that  in  some 
localities  from  2iiO  to  300  species  may  be 
gathered.  The  tropical  type  of  vegetation 
was  separated  at  a  remote  period  into  two 
portions,  one  in  the  Old  World,  the  other  in 
the  New.  Shells  are  brighter  than  in  lands 
where  the  sun  is  less  powerful,  the  birds  more 
numerous  and  of  gayer  plumage,  the  feline 
tribe  larger  and  in  greater  numbers.  The 
Anlhropidee  have  their  appropriate  seat  in 
tropical  lands. 

tropic-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Phaeton  (q.v.).  They  are  tropical 
sea-birds,  in  habits  and  general  appearance 
approaching  gulls  and  terns,  and  resembling 
the  latter  in  their  mode  of  flight.  Their 
powers  of  flight  are  great,  and  they  are  usually 
seen  at  considerable  distances  from  tlie  land, 
as  they  live  almost  entirely  on  the  wing,  and 
when  they  do  not  return  to  the  distant  shore 
to  roost,  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  wrter. 
They  are  about  thirty  inches  long,  of  which 
the  long  tail-feathers  occupy  about  one-half. 
The  general  hue  of  the  plumage  is  white  ;  in 
two  species,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Phaeton 
aetherius  (or  candidus)  and  P.  flavirostri*,  the 
tail-feathers  are  white ;  in  the  third  species,  P. 
phamicurus,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  are 
red,  and  are  highly  valued  by  the  natives  of 
the  South  Seas  as  ornaments.  Tropic-birds 
nest  in  holes  in  cliffs  and  on  rocky  islands, 
the  female  laying  only  one  egg,  and  the  male 
Bitting  in  a  hole  by  her  side,  both  with  heads 
inwards. 

trop  ic  (2),  a.  [Eng.  (a)trop(ine);  -ic,]  De- 
rived from  atropine, 

tropic-acid,  s. 

Cliem. :  CgHjops.  A  monobasic  acid,  ob- 
tained by  digesting  atropine  and  belladonna 
with  baryta  water.  It  crystallizes  in  needles 
or  plates  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  melts 
at  117°. 

trop'-ic-al  (1),  a.    [Bug.  tropic  (1);  -ai.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tropics  ;  being  or 
lying  within  the  tropics. 

"Many  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this,  besid< 
accidental   ones   f 
countries,  trainee 
Yoyagei  (an.  1088). 

2.  Characteristic  of  the  tropics  :  as  tropical 
heat. 

3.  Incident  to  the  tropics  :  as  tropical  dis- 
MMfc 

tropical-lichen,  *. 
Patliol. :  Prickly  heat  (q.v.). 
tropical-year,  s.    The  same  as  SOLA*- 

TEAR.      [YEAR.] 

trdp'-ie-al  (2),  a.    Eng.  trop(e);  -ical.]    Figu- 
rative ;  metaphorical ;  of  tin:  nature  of  a  trope. 
"This  Is  all  which  we  mean  betides  tlie  tropical  aud 
figurative  presence."— /OA  Taylor;  Heal  Prtuitcc,  |  L 

•trdp'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tropical  (2);  -ly.} 
In  a  tropical  or  figurative  manner  ;  figura- 
tively. 

"  He  grant*  it  in  plain  tenni.  that  Christ's  body 
is  chewed.  it  att.rlte  or  broken  with  the  U-illi,  and 
that  not  tropically  but  properly."—/!^.  Taylur :  Ittat 
/•rririn-e.  t  3. 

trdp-ic-A-poT-I-tan,  o.  [Eng.  tropic,  and 
Gr.  TroAi'njs  (poUtcs)^a  citizen.]-  Belonging 
to  the  tropics  ;  found  only  in  the  tropics. 

"  Tropicapolltan  croups."—  Wallac*. 


tlie  make  of  the  particular 
countries,  tropical  winds,  or   the  tike."—  Daiiipier; 


r-IS,    S.       [Or.    Tpo>«    (tropis)  =  ft 

slap's  keel,  and  xoptc  (korii)  —  a  bug.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Seutata.  Tropicorit 
mftpes  is  tin:  Red-legged  Bug ;  the  sides  of  the 
prothorax  are  produced  into  broad -pointed 
processes;  the  prevailing  colour  is  brnwn, 
with  many  large  black  punctures,  and  on  (lie 
tip  of  the  scutelluin  a  reddish  spot.  Length, 
two-thirds  of  an  inch. 


boll,  bJy;  pout,  Joltl;  eat,  cell,  chorns,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  of ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exltt.   ph  = 
•Clan,  -tian  =  shan,  -tion,  -«ion  =  *h&n;  -flon,  -ftoa  =  xhan.  -cioua. -Uous, -sious  -  alitis.   -ble, -die,  <tc.  -  bcl,  dp 
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tropidine— trouble 


trop  -I-dlne,  «.  [Eng.  trop(ine)  ;  suff.  -id, 
-int.] 

Chetn.  :  CgHisN.  An  oil  obtained  by  heat- 
ing tropine  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  with  glacial  acetic  acid  to  ISO'.  It 
h;is  the  odor  of  conine,  and  boils  at  162°. 

tro"p-I-d6-,  pref.  [Gr.  rpoiris  (tropis),  late 
genit.  TPOTTIOO?  (tropidos)  =  a  keel.]  Having 
a  keel-like  process  or  processes. 

trop   I   do-  lep-  is,  s.    [Pref.  tropido-,  and 

Or.  Afnic  (Jepis)  =  a  scale.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Iguanidse,  with  fifteen 
species,  ranging  over  the  greater  part  of  tropical 
America  and  north  to  California.  Back  not 
crested  ;  throat  with  a  fold  on  each  side. 

trop  i  do  lep-is  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and 
Or.  Acn-co-fia  (lepisma)  =  that  which  is  peeled 
off.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Scincidse,  with  six  species, 
peculiar  to  Australia.  Tail  elongate,  round, 
tapering,  armed  ;  scales  three-  or  five-keeled, 
slightly  toothed  behind. 

tr8p-J-do-l£p'-tus,  »•  [Pref.  tropido-,  and 
Gr.  Aeirrds  (leptos)  =  thin.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  genus  of  Orthidse,  separated 
from  Strophomena  (q.v.),  with  two  species 
from  the  Devonian  of  the  United  States. 


is,  s.     [Pref.  tropido-,  and 
Gr.  »wros  (notos)  =  the  back.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Colubrine  Snakes,  sub- 
family Natricinae,  with  numerous  species,  very 
widely  distributed,  absent  only  from  South 
America.  Body  stout  to  slender,  tapering  to 
head  and  tail,  belly  round  ;  head  distinct, 
crown  flat,  occipital  tract  broad,  snout  narrow  ; 
tail  tapering  to  a  point  ;  eye  moderately  large, 
pupil  round  ;  teeth  small  ;  scales  keeled, 
pointed,  truncate,  or  emarginate.  One  species 
is  British,  Tmpidonotiu  natrix  (=  *  Natrix 
torqtiata),  the  Common  Snake.  [SNAKE.] 

trSp-I-doph'-or-a,  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and 
Or.  4>opot  (pftoros)  =  bearing.] 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Troschel  to  the 
species  of  Cyclostoma  (q.v.)  which  have  the 
whorl  spirally  keeled.  They  are  found  in 
Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  islands  and  on 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

trdp-J-doph'-dr-iis,  s.    [TROPIDOPHOBA.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Scincidse,  with  two  spe- 
cies from  Cochin  China  and  the  Philippines. 
Tail  with  four  spinous  keels  above,  and  its 
sides  smooth.  Pre-anal  plates  three,  large  ; 
the  central  one  triangular. 

trop  1  do  rhyn  chus,  s.  [Pref.  tropido; 
and  Gr.  puyx°«  (rhungchos)  =  the  snout.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Meliphagidae,  with 
eighteen  species,  ranging  from  Moluccas  and 
Lombok  to  New  Guinea,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Caledonia.  [FRIAR-BIRD.] 

trop-I-do-ater'-niis,  s.    [Pref.  tropido-,  and 

Gr.  (rripvov  (sternon)  =  the  breast,  the  chest.] 

Entom.  :   A  large  genus  of  Ilydrophilidae, 

from  North  and  South  America.     Some  are 

metallic,  others  with  yellow  stripes. 

trop   ine,  *.     [Eng.  (a)tropine  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  CgHisNO.:  An  organic  base  ob- 
tained by  heating  atropine  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  baryta  water,  and  precipitating 
the  baryta  with  carbonic-acid  gas.  It  has  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction,  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  (>2J,  and  boils  at 
229'.  From  its  ethereal  solution  it  crystal- 
lizes in  colorless  anhydrous  tables. 

•trdp'-Jst,  s.  [Eng.  trop(e);  -ist.]  One  who 
deals  in  tropes  ;  one  who  explains  the  Scrip- 
tures by  tropes  and  figures  of  speech. 

t  trop-o-log'-Ic,    *  trop-o-log'-Ic-al,    «• 

[Eng.  tropolog(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Varied  or  cha- 
racterized by  tropes  ;  changed  from  the  ori- 
ginal import  of  the  words  ;  figurative. 

"  When  It  is  any  of  these,  although  we  are  not  to 
recede  frum  the  literal  sense  ;  yet  we  are  to  take  the 
second  signification,  the  troimlogical  or  figurative."  — 
Bp.  Taylor:  Sermoni.  vol.  iiL,  ser.  IL 

trop-o-lo'g'-Ic-al-rjf,  adv.  [Eng.  tropolo- 
yical;  -ly.]  In  a  tropological  manner;  figu- 
ratively. 

"This  wag  the  general  opinion  concerning  the 
Grei'kish  fables,  that  some  of  them  were  physically, 
Mid  mine  trn/xilogically  allegorical."—  Cudvorth  :  In- 
tell.  Si/acm.  p.  S12. 


*  tro-pol'-o-gize,    v.t.      [Eng.     tropolog(y) ; 
-ize.]    To  use  in  a  tropologiral  or  figurative 
manner ;  to  change  to  a  figurative  sense  ;  to 
use  as  a  trope. 

"If  Athena  or  Minerva  be  tropoloyiud  into  prudence, 
then  let  the  pagans  shew  what  substantial  essence  it 
bath."— Cudworth :  Intcll.  Sj/tt.,  p.  520. 

*  trS-pol'-O-gjf,  s.      [Gr.  rpdn-oc  (tropos)  =  a 
trope  ;  suff.   -ology.]      A  rhetorical  mode   of 
speech,  including  tropes,  or  a  change  of  some 
word  from  the  original  meaning. 

"  Not  attaining  the  deuterology  and  second  Inten- 
tion of  words,  they  omit  their  superconsequences,  co- 
herences, figures,  or  tropologies,  and  are  not  persuaded 
beyond  their  literalitlea."— Brovme :  Vulgar  Errourt, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*tr oss'- erf,  s.  pi.    [Fr.  trousses.]    Trousers 

(q.v.). 

"  You  rode  like  a  kern  of  Ireland  :  your  French  hose 
off,  and  in  your  strait  trossen."—  Shaketp. :  Henry  V,, 
iii.  7. 

trot,  *  trotte,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  trotter  (O.  Fr. 
troter),  from  Low  Lat.  toluto  =  to  trot ;  Lat. 
tolutarius  =  going  at  a  trot,  from  tolutim  =  at 
a  trot,  from  tollo  =  to  lift  (the  feet) ;  O.  Out. 
tratten  —  to  trot ;  Welsh  trotio  ;  Ger.  trotten. 
(Skeat.)  Perhaps  onomatopoetic.J 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  faster  than  in  walking,  as  a 
horse  or  other  quadruped,  by  lifting  one  fore- 
foot and  the  hind-foot  of  the  opposite  side  at 
the  same  time. 

"  When  a  horse  trott,  his  legs  are  in  this  position, 
two  in  the  air  and  two  upon  the  ground,  at  the  same 
time  crosswise;  that  is  to  any.  the  neav-foot  before, 
and  the  off-foot  behind,  ate  uff  the  ground,  and  the 
other  two  upon  it,  and  so  alternately  of  the  other 
two."— Bertnaer :  Hist.  A  Art  of  HonemanMp,  vol. 
a.  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  move  or  walk  fast ;  to  run. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  trot ;  to  ride  at  a 
trot. 

"  The  whips  trotted  the  pack  to  Gravel-hill"— Daily 
Chronicle.  Oct.  25,  1S81. 

II  To  trot  out :  To  cause  to  trot,  as  a  horse,  to 
show  his  paces  ;  hence,  to  induce  a  person  to 
exhibit  himself  or  his  hobby  ;  to  draw  out ;  to 
bring  forward. 

trot,  s.    [TROT,  v.] 

1.  The  pace  of  a  horse  or  other  quadruped, 
more  rapid  than  a  walk,  but  of  various  de- 
grees of  swiftness,  when  lie  lifts  one  fore-foot 
and  the  hind-foot  of  the  opposite  side  at  the 
same  time. 

"  All  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  con- 
stantly asserted  the  trot  to  be  the  foundation  of  every 
lesson  you'can  teach  a  horse.'  —Berenger  :  Bitt.  *  Art 
of  Horsemanship,  vol.  ii.,  cb.  iv. 

2.  A  term  of  endearment  used  to  a  child 
owing  to  its  short  trotting  gait. 

*  3.  An  old  woman.   (Used  in  contempt.) 

"  Put  case  an  aged  trot  be  somewhat  tough? 
If  coyne  ahee  bring  the  c;ire  will  be  the  lesse." 
Turberaile;  Aruwerefor  Taking  a  Wyfe. 

4.  (See  extract.) 

"  Bottom-tubing  with  a  single  hook  and  ground 
lead,  and  long-lining  with  a  trot— a  Hue  stretched 
along  the  bottom  with  hooks  at  intervals."— Field, 
Dec.  26,  1885. 

trot-co'-sle,  trot-co'-sjf,  s.      [Prob.   for 

throat-cosy.]  A  warm  covering  for  the  head, 
neck,  and  breast  wneu  travelling  in  bad 
weather.  (Scotch.) 

"  lie  roared  to  Mattie  to  air  his  trotcosey,  to  have 
his  jackboots  greased.  ~— Scott:  Kob  Kay,  ch.  iivi. 

troth,  a.     [A  variant  of  truth  (q.v.).] 

1.  Belief,  faith,  fidelity. 

"  Now,  by  my  life !— my  sire's  most  sacred  oath— 
To  thee  I  i)led«j  my  full,  my  firmest  troth." 

Duron  :  A'isut  i  Eurj/alui. 

2.  Trath,  veracity,  verity. 

"  By  my  troth,  Nerisaa,  my  little  body  is  a-weary  of 
this  great  world."— Shuketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

3.  The  act  of  betrothing ;    betrothal ;  the 
pledging  of  one's  word. 

"  The  troth  and  the  prayer  and  the  last  benedictiom." 
Longfellow :  lUilet  Standish,  ix. 

*  troth  plight,  *  troth  plytc,  v.t.    To 
betroth  or  affiance. 

"  Hegara  and  Hercules  were  sent  for :  the  king 
made  them  to  trnih-ijlute  each  other,  with  great  jcy  ot 
both  parties."— Destruction  of  Troy,  bk.  ii.,  p.  258. 

*  troth-plight,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Betrothed,  affianced,  espoused. 

"  This,  your  son-in-law, 
b  trothplight  to  your  daughter." 

.ihaknp. :  mnt~r>t  Tale.  i.  2. 

B.  As  subst. :   The  act   of  betrothing   or 
plighting  faith. 

"  [My  wife]  deserv-es  a  name 
As  nuik  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-pHflht." 

iihaket/>. :  Winter'i  Tale,  i.  1 


*  troth-plighted,  a.     Having  fidelity 
pledged ;  plighted. 

*  troth-ring,  s.    A  betrothal  ring. 

•  troth'-less,  *  troth-lesse,   a.     [Eng. 
troth,;  -less.]    Faithless,  treacherous. 

trot'-line,  $.    A  short  trawl  (q.v.)  used  in 

river  or  lake  fishing.     ( V.  S.  Local.) 
trSf-ter,  s.    [Eng.  trot,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  trots;  specif.,  a  trotting  hors« 
(q.v.). 

2.  The  foot  of  an  animal,  especially  of  • 
sheep ;  applied  ludicrously  to  the  human  foot. 

trot' -ting,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TROT,  v.] 
trotting-horse,  s. 

Zool.  £  Sport:  A  horse  trained  to  trot  at 
high  speed  without  breaking  into  a  gallop. 
Trotting  horses  are  of  two  distinct  races  : 
(1)  the  Russian,  which  is  Arabian  on  a  Flemish 
stock,  attaining  high  speed,  but  with  bad 
knee-action  ;  (2)  the  American,  which  is  pro- 
bably botli  Barb  and  Anbian  on  an  English 
stock.  The  evolution  of  the  trotting  horse  has 
principally  taken  place  within  the  United 
States,  the  development  of  speed  in  trolterg 
during  the  past  half  century  having  been 
remarkable.  The  trotting  strains  of  Russia 
and  England  have  made  fair  progress,  but 
their  performance  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  American  trotter.  The  best  early  record 
was  made  at  Philadelphia  in  1810,  when  a 
Boston  horse  trotted  a  mile  in  2  minutes,  48% 
seconds.  In  1844  Lady  Suffolk  reduced  the 
time  to  2'28.  From  that  time  forward  the 
speed  increased,  until  in  1884  Jay-Eye-Sea 
trotted  a  mile  in  2'10;  in  1885  Maud  S.  reduced 
the  time  to  2'08%;  and  in  1891  Snnol  to  208%. 
The  introduction  of  the  pneumatic  tire  sulky 
has  enabled  the  speed  to  be  still  farther 
increased.  In  1892  Nancy  Hanks  made  a 
mile  in  2'04,  and  in  1893  Ayers  P.,  harnessed 
with  a  running  mate,  reduced  the  time  to 
2'03V£.  The  1894  record  is— for  trotting,  Alii, 
2-03%;  for  pacing,  Rob/rt  J.,  2'02%.  Theie 
records  have  not  since  (1896)  been  lowered. 

*  trotting-parltor,  s.    An  officer  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court  who  carries  out  citations. 
(Hltakr*p. :  Lote'i  Labor's  Lost,  iii.  l.J 

*  trot  -ties,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Sheep's  dung. 

2.  Bot. :  Symphytum  asperrimum. 

trot'-toir  (olr  as  war),  s.  [Fr.]  The  foot- 
way on  each  side  of  a  street ;  the  foot-pave- 
ment. 

tr6u'-ba-dour,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Prov.  trobailor, 
trobaire,  prob.  from  a  Low  Lat.  troparius  or 
tropator,  from  Lat.  trojius  —  a  trope,  a  kind  of 
singing,  a  song;  ital.  trovutore ;  Sp.  trovutor ; 
Port,  trovator,  trobador ;  O.  Fr.  trover  (FT. 
trouper);  Prov.  tro6ar;Sp.  &  Port,  trovar;  Ital. 
trovare  =  to  find  out,  to  devise.]  One  of  a  class 
of  poets  which  appeared  first  in  Provence,  in 
the  south  of  France,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  They  were  the  inventors  of  a 
species  of  lyrical  poetry  almost  entirely  de- 
voted to  romantic  and  amatory  subjects,  and 
generally  very  complicated  in  its  metre  and 
rhymes.  They  flourished  till  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  There  is  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  art  of  the  troubadours,  gene- 
rally called  the  gay  science,  was  derived  trom 
the  East,  coining  into  Europe  through  the 
Spaniards,  and  tne  troubadours  of  Provence 
learning  from  their  neighbors  of  Spain. 
Troubadour  poetry  was  cultivated  in  Provence, 
Touloiue,  Daupliine,  and  other  parts  of 
France  south  of  the  Loire,  as  well  as  in  Cata» 
lania,  Arragon,  and  Valencia  in  Spain,  and  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  Troubadours  frequently 
attached  themselves  to  the  courts  of  kings 
and  nobles,  whom  they  praised  or  censured  in 
their  songs  ;  but  it  was  a  rule  that  some  lady 
was  selected,  and  to  her.  under  some  general 
or  fanciful  title,  love  songs,  complaints,  and 
other  poems  were  addressed.  The  "  love  ser- 
vice" of  the  troubadours  was  often  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  artificial  gallantry,  but 
there  are  instances  on  record  where  it  became 
something  more  earnest.  The  poems  of  the 
troubadours  were  not  always  confined  to  sub- 
jects of  gallantry,  sometimes  they  treated 
of  the  conditions  of  society,  the  evils  of 
the  times,  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy,  and 
other  subjects. 

troub'-le  (le  as  el),  *  trub-le,  v.t.  &  i.  [O. 
Fr.  trubler,  trobter  (Fr.  troubler),  as  if  from  f 
Low  Lat.  tnrbvlo,  from  Lat.  turbula  =  a  di* 


late,  fat,  fore,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  worls,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciiro,  nnite,  cur* rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian,    eo.  m  =  e;  ey  =  &;  aa  =  kwt 
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orderly  crowd,  a  little  crowd,  diniin.  of  ttirba 
*;  a  crowd  ;  Gr.  ruppii  (turbe)  =  a  throiig,  dis- 
order. 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  put  into  confused  motion  ;  to  agitate, 
to  disturb,  to  disorder. 


J.  To  annoy,  to  disturb,  to  molest,  to  inter- 
rupt, to  interfere  with. 

"  I  would  nut,  by  my  will,  have  troubled  yon." 
Shakes?.  :  Twelfth  Xight,  lit  t. 

3.  To  sgitate,  to  distress,  to  grieve. 

-  Tliou  ill  1st  hide  thy  {ace.  aud  1  was  troubled.'— 
f*ilm  xxx.  7. 

4.  To  j;ive  occasion  of  lal>our  to  ;  to  put  to 
some  exertion,  labour,   or  pains.    (Used   in 
«ouiteous  phraseology  :  as,  May  I  trouble  you 
to  post  this  letter?) 

5.  To  affect,  so  as  to  cause  uneasiness  or 
anxiety. 

"He  irm  an  infidel,  and  the  head  of  a  small  school 
of  iuii  (•:.«  who  were  troubled  with  a  morbid  desire  to 
«j..kt  converts."—  J/«cau.'u»  .-  a,tt.  Eiig..  ch.  zix. 

IX  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  take  trouble  ;  to  take  pains  ;  to  exert 
one's  self:  as,  Do  not  trouble  to  will  again. 

•2.  To  become  troubled,  disturbed,  or 
thick. 

"It  the  bawme  be  fyn  and  of  his  owne  kynde.  the 
vatreschalle  iievere  trouble.'—  Maundetitle  :  Tmve/l. 

^  Trouble  is  more  general  in  its  application 
than  disturb  ;  we  may  be  troubled  by  the  want 
of  a  tiling,  or  troubled  by  that  which  is  unsuit- 
able: we  are  ilistnrbetl  by  that  which  actively 
troubles.  Pecuniary  wants  are  the  greatest 
troubles  in  life  ;  the  perverse-ness  of  servants, 
the  indisposition  or  ill  behaviour  of  children, 
•are  domestic  troubles  ;  but  the  noise  of  chil- 
dren U  a  disturlxiHce,  and  the  prospect  of 
want  disturbs  the  mind.  Trouble  may  be  per- 
manent; disturbance  is  temporary,  and  refers 
to  the  (cace  which  is  destroyed. 

troub    le  (le  as  el),  •  trow-blc,  a.  &  «. 

I'l'  ROUBLE,  V.] 

"A.  As  adj.:  Troubled,  disturbed,  grieved, 
*git.iU-.l.  (lu  this  use  pronounced  truh'-le.) 

"Than  U  accidie  Die  anguish  of  a  trouble,  hert*."— 
CftOMaer:  I'munt  Tale. 

B.  As  tnbttantivt  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  The  state  or  condition  of  being  troubled, 
•gitated,  perplexed,  annoyed,  or  distressed  ; 
*  state  of  worry,  distress,  perplexity,  or 
.annoyance  ;  vexation. 

"  I*  it  your  denr  friend  that  is  thus  in  trouble!" 

NH'ikai*.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill.  2. 
X.  That  which  gives  or  occasions  trouble, 
•nnojance,   anxiety,  or  worry  ;  a  source  of 
fritt,  anxiety,  agitation,  or  perplexity. 

"  What  trout/1*  was  I  then  to  you?" 

Shakes/j.  :  Temjjett,  i.  S. 

S.  Pains,  labour,  exertion. 

"  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble." 

Shakesii.  :  Macbeth,  Iv.  1. 

IL  Mining:  A  difficulty  in  a  coal-mine, 
•ari.iinx  from  the  interposition  of  a  layer  of 
•unl.st/ine  dividing  the  seam  into  'two  por- 
tion* ;  a  fault,  or  the  gradual  closing  in  of  the 
•irau  above  and  below,  terminating  the  seam. 
The  Utter  is  called  a  Nip. 

^  (1)  To  get  into  trouble  :  To  get  Into  a 
•difficulty  ;  to  be  detected  and  punished  for 
•owe  act.  (Collm/.) 

-He  would  have  got  into  tmu'.le  If  the  oM  jwople 
ftadut  bchwl  hi  in  out  of  it.'—  Daily  Teleijrnph. 
•or.  l«.  l»ii. 

(2>  To  lake  the  trouble:  To  be  at  the  pains 
of;  to  exert  one's  sell';  to  put  one's  self  to 
jnc-iii  v  •  iiifiii-c  in  order  to  do  something. 

•  trouble-house,  ».    A  disturber  of  the 
•peace  or  harmony  of  a  house  or  family. 

*  trouble-mirth,  s.    One  who  mars  or 

lw  i-iijoyinrnt  or  mirth,  as  a  person  of 
iH|Mjsition  ;  a  Sjxiil  sport. 

*  trouble-rest,  ».    A  disturber  of  rest  or 
.     qui<-t. 

•  trouble-State,  *.    A  disturber  of  the 

•      community. 

"  TfesB  fair  baits  those  trouble  tint**  still  me.  " 

Mi  Mir;  .  CifU  Wan. 

•troub'  -led   (led   as   eld),  pa.  par.  ft  a. 

I'l  I   1)1    I.J.K.   ».] 

A.  At  pa,  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Atmij.:  Agitated,  disturbed,  perplrxei], 
annoyed,  worried. 

"The  as|«rt  of  the  whole  House  was  trnubltd  aud 
fioouiy  '—M.tCHulity  :  /I,  it.  K,,g..  ch.  i  v. 


*  troub'-led-ly  (led  as  eld),  adv.    [Eng. 
tru Haled;    -ly.]      In    a  troubled  or  confused 
manner;  confusedly. 

*  troub  le  ness  (le  as  el),  *  trob-il - ncs, 
*  tur-ble-nes,  s.   (Eng"  trouble;  -ness.]  The 
state  or  vuuditiou  of  being  troubled;  trouble, 
worry. 

"  In  your  graciouse  dayis  of  hertis  trubilntt 
I  had  nevir  kuewiveb.'       Chuucer  :  Tale  of  Beryn. 

trOUb'-ler,  ».  [Eng.  trouble),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  troubles,  disturbs,  afflicts,  or  molests ; 
a  disturber. 

"  The  innocent  trouNer  of  their  quiet  sleeps 
111  what  may  uow  be  called  a  peaceful  gi;ive.- 

Wordtaortlt :  Excursion,  bk.  vll. 

troub'-le-BOme  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  trouble; 
•some.] 

1.  Giving  or  causing  trouble,  worry,  anxiety, 
vexation,  inconvenience,  embarrassment,  or 
sorrow;  annoying,  vexatious,  tiresome,  harass- 
ing, wearisome,  irksome,  importunate. 

-He  was  a  tunii  that  had  the  root  of  the  matter  In 
him  ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  troublesome  pilgrims 
that  ever  I  met  w  ith  in  all  iny  days."— Banyan :  Pil- 
grim'i  Progreu,  pt.  ii. 

*  2.  Full  of  commotion  ;  tumultuous. 

"There  arose  In  the  ship  such  a  troubtesomt  dis- 
turbance."— Uackluyt:  Voyage*,  ii.  11 L 

troub'- le-sime-ly  (le  as  el),  adv.  (Eng. 
troublesome  ;  -ly.]  In  a  troublesome  manner  ; 
so  as  to  cause  trouble  ;  vexatiously. 

"Though  men  will  not  be  so  troubtetomtlt/  critical 
as  to  correct  us  in  the  use  of  words." — Locke:  Human 
Undent.,  bk.  ilL.  ch.  x. 

trouble  some  ness  (le  as  el),  *  trow- 
ble  Bom-ness,  s.  [Eng.  troublesome ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  troublesome  ; 
vexationsness,  irksomeuess,  uneasiness,  im- 
portunity. 

"  But  Jesus  [wnn]  offended  with  this  liuuortuultie 
and  troublttomnet.  —  Udal  :  Matlheu  xii. 

•troub'-loiis,  *  troub -louse,  a.    [Eng. 

traubl(e);  -ous.] 

1.  Full  of  commotion  ;  disturbed,  agitated, 
troubled. 

"  Where  three  swart  sisters  of  the  weird  band 
Were  muttering  eurs.-n  to  the  troublous  wind." 
Cooper  :  Tomb  of  Shakespeare. 

2.  Disturbing,  agitating,  troubling  ;  causing 
anxiety. 

"  My  traubloui  dream  this  night  cloth  make  me  sad.* 
IJiakc*,,.  :  -1  llenm  II..  i.  I 

3.  Full  of  trouble  or  disorder ;  tumultuous, 
disorderly. 


4.  Restless,  agitated. 

"His  flowing  tongue  and  troublous  spright." 

tinnier :  f.  «..  II.  UL  4. 

*  troub'-iy,  *  trob-ly,  *  trub-ly,  a.    [Eng. 

tronbl(e);  -y]    Troubled;  disturbed. 

"  Medle  with  maiinls  lawe  that  1*  trebly  water."— 
WycUfe:  Select  Wi/rket.  I.  14. 

trough  (gh  as  f),  •  trogh,  *  troffe,  ».   [A.3. 
trog,  Irak  =  a  trough  or  hollow  vessel ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  &  Icel.  trog  ;  Dan.  trug ;  Sw.  trag ; 
Oer.  trog ;  M.  H.  Ger.  troc.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  vessel  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  gene- 
rally rather  long  and  not  very  deep,  open  at 
the  top,  and  used  for  holding  water,  fodder 
for  cattle,  or  the  like. 

"The  unthrifty  sone  .  .  .  was  compelled  t"  com*  to 
the  hiixgis  troff*  lot  hunger."— Juye  :  KJCI/OI.  of  Uaniel, 
ch.  Iv. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  trough  in  shape, 
ax  a  depression   between   two  ridges  or    I*- 
tween  two  waves ;  a  basin-shaped  or  oblong- 
hollow. 

"  It  now  Imports  beneatli  what  sign  thy  hoes 
The  deeu  trough  sink,  and  ridge  alternate  raise." 
Unitnger :  Sugar  COLIM,  L 

•  3.  A  kind  of  boat ;  a  canoe 

"Here  come  every  morning  at  tne  hrenk  of  day 
twrntie  or  thirty  CHII<»I*  or  trouyhet  of  the  llidialis."— 
Hm-kliift  fol'tyrl,  iii.  4M. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  The  vat  or  pan  containing  water 
over  which  gas  is  distilled. 

2.  Klectricity: 

(1)  The  tray  or  vat  containing  the  metallic 
solution  used  in  electroplating. 

(2)  The  array  of  cells  which  held  the  solu- 
tions in  which  the  elements  are  placed,  if  in 
trough  form.    (GALVANIOBATTEKY.) 

3.  Mttall. :  A  frame,  vat,  bnddle,  or  rocker 
in  which  ores  or  slimex  are  washed  and  sorted 
in  water. 


trough -battery,  s.  A  compound  voltaic 
battery  in  which  the  cells  are  connected  in 
one  trough. 

trough-gutter,  «. 

Build. :  A  glitter  in  the  form  of  a  trough 
plated  below  the  eaves  of  buildings. 

trough-shells,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Mactridse  (q  v.X 

» troul,  v.  &  «.    [TROLL.  ] 

trounce,  'trounse,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  tranche^ 
a  piece  of  timber;  Kr.  tronc  —  u  trunk  ;  tronco* 
=  a  truncheon.]    To  punish  or  beat  severely  ; 
.    to  thrash,  to  flog,  to  castigate. 

"  We  threatened  to  tmunc-  him  roundly  when  hs) 
got  sober,  —.fcribner's  Maymiiie,  July,  18S7.  ji.  2b3. 
II  Now  only  used  colloquially,  but  formerly 
used  by  good  writers. 

"  The  Lord  ti-ourued  Sisara  and  all  his  clmrette*."— 
Judges  iv.  15.  (1S51.) 

troupe,  ».  [Fr.]  A  troop,  a  company  ;  espe. 
cially  of  players  or  performers  :  as,  an  operatic 
troupe. 

trous  de  loup  (skp  silent),  s.  pi.    [Fr.,  lit. 
wolf-holes  :  trou  =  a  hole,  and  Ipup  =  a  wolf.J 
Fortif.  :   Rows  of  pits  in  the  shape  of  in- 
verted cones  with  a  pointed  stake  in  each; 
intended  as  a  defence  against  cavalry. 

*  trouse,  *  trooze,  *  trowso,  s.  [Fr.  troustes.1 
[TROUSERS.]    Breeches,  trousers. 

"The  leather  quilted  jack  serves  under  his  shirt  at 
mail,  and  to  cover  his  traitte  ou  horseback.  '—Kixnstrs 
On  Ireland. 

*troused,  *trowzed,  o.  [Eng.  trous(t): 
•ed.]  Wearing  trousers  or  breeches. 

"The  poor  tromd  Irish." 

Drayton  :  foly-Olbion.  s.  «. 

trou-sered,  o.  [Eng.  trouser(s);  -ed.]  Weai^ 
ing  trousers. 

"A  weird  commencement,  with  the  prospect  of  sk 
trousrreil  Jane  Eyre  for  hero."— w.  Jama*  liutetlt, 
Oct.  4,  1886. 

troll' -ser-lng,  ».  [Eng.  trousers)  ;  -ing.] 
Cloth  for  making  trousers. 

trou  -serf ,  tro%'-sers,  s.  pi  [For  trousse*, 
from  Fr.  troussrs  =  trunk-hose,  breeches,  pL 
of  trousse  =  &  bundle,  a  case,  a  quiver,  from 
trounser  =  to  truss,  to  pack,  to  tuck  or  girt  in  ; 
Gael,  triubhas  ;  Ir.  trudhais,  trius,  triman  =. 
trousers.]  [Tauss.]  A  garment  worn  by  meD 
and  boys,  reaching  from  the  wai.-t  to  the 
ankles,  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
and  each  leg  separately. 

"  Oold  was  his  sword,  aud  warlike  trotcters  laced 
With  thouga  of  gold,  his  manly  legs  emluHcud.- 
Jlickle :  L.nind.  il. 

^  Trousers,  in  their  present  form,  wt/re  in- 
troduced into  England  about  the  end  ol  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  were  not  recognized 
as  "dress"  till  some  years  later.  The  Uuke 
of  Wellington  was  refused  Hdmixsion  to 
Almack's  in  1S14  because  he  wore  black  trou- 
sers instead  of  breeches  and  silk  stockings), 
and  ( 'apt-  Gronow  met  with  a  similar  repute* 
attheTnilcricR  in  Ifilfi.  They  are  now  worn  uni- 
versally in  civili/oil  lamln,  tlip  btcci  hew  having 
disappeared  from  the  ordinary  mule  costume. 

*  trousse,  «.     [Fr.]     Loppings  from   pi-owing 

timber;  i.asli.  The  word  is  still  used  in  the 
midland  counties  to  denote  the  deud  branches 
worked  into  a  newly-made  hedge. 

"  Provided  that  they  l«  iHld  with  .  .  .  vine  cutting* 

or  such  trninir.  su  tlmt  they  be  half  a  fool  thick."— P. 

BoUand:  I', iny. 

trous  scau  (eau  as  6),  *.   [Fr.,  dimin.  from 
trousse  =  a  truss,  a  bundle.]    [Tiirss.] 
*1.  A  bundle.  (DeQuincey: fyianisli  A'un,  §5.) 
2.  The  clothes  and  gem-ral  outfit  ot  a  bride. 

trout,  5.  [A. 8.  tntht ;  Mi<l.  Eng.  troitte,  trowte  ; 
cogn.  with  Fr.  fruit*,  tat.  trucUi,  and  (pro- 
bably) Gr.  rpuicTtrf  (troktes)  —  a  gnawer,  a  kind 
of  sea-nsh.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  |>opular  name  for  the  fishes  of 
the  group  Salmones  as  distin^iiisln-<l  from  the 
Salvelini,  or  C'harr,  Itelon^ing  to. the  same 
family.  [8ALMONID.B.]  Trout  aru  found  in 
almost  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  tem- 
perate ami  colder  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Like  Salmon  they  are  excellent  food- 
flshes,  but  constantly  inhabit  fresh  water. 
The  Common  River  Trout  (Salmo  fario)  is 
widely  difTuned  in  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  abundant  in  the  British  Islands  and  the 
north  of  Europe.  A  specimen  weighing  twenty- 


Doil,  bojr;  polit,  Jowl;  oat,  ^ell,  chorus.  9hln.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  aa;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
tian  =  shan.     tion,    sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  =  zhun.     cio us,    tious,  -•ions  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL,  del. 
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nine  pounds  is  recorded,  but  such  a  size  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  trout  of  a  pound  or  a  pound 
•ml  a  half  in  weight  are  considered  tine  fish. 
The  head  and  eye  are  large  ;  general  form 
symmetrical,  and  comparatively  stouter  than 
that  of  the  sjilmou;  tail  slightly  forked,  ex- 
cept in  old  tish  when  it  becomes  almost 
si|uuu--.  teeth  numerous,  strong,  and  curved. 
Nurneious*  secies  aie  found  in  the  Unitul 
States  and  Canada,  of  which  the  Comuii.ii 
Brook  Trout  or  Speckled  Trout  (Hutinu  fouta- 
M<i<uo  ditleis  coimideialily  trom  the  common 
trout  of  Kurope.  It  is  abumlant  in  the  streams 
of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  and  in 
Kastcrn  Canada,  and  grows  occasionally  to  a 
considerable  size,  one  weighing  10  II. s.  having 
been  taken.  Usually,  however,  it  is  much 
smaller.  Vhis  trout  is  a  favorite  game  tish  in 
the  Ka-i.  A  much  larger  species,  the  Lake 
Trout  (ixiltno  conjinis)  inhabits  the  depths  of 
tlie  great  lakes,  where  it  is  sometimes  caught 
of  60  Ibs.  in  weight.  It  is  a  sluggish  tish, 
affording  poor  sport  to  the  angler,  anil  its 
flesh  of  poor  quality.  There  are  several  other 
•pecies  of  lake  trout,  the  largest  and  finest  in 
quality  being  the  Mackinaw  Trout  or  Kanmy- 
cush  (S.  amethystus  or  tiamaycush)  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior,  and  the  Canadian  lakes. 
Another  large  species  is  the  Siskiwit  Trout 
(S.  siscoicet)  of  Lake  Superior.  In  the  Inlres 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  occurs  the 
Red-bellied  Trout  (S.  erijtltrogaster),  which  is 
eoBK'timcs  two  and  a-half  feet  long.  The 
Pacific  slope  has  its  own  peculiar  species,  tl.e 
Oregon  Trout  (S.  oregonenxis),  which  closely 
resembles  the  common  trout  of  Europe,  and  is 
very  abundant.  In  Europe  the  Great  Lake 
Trout  (S.  ferox)  is  found  in  the  lakes  of 
Scandinavia  and  in  some  of  those  of  the 
British  islands.  The  trout  is  a  voracious 
fish,  and  devours  almost  any  kind  of  animal 
food.  It  is  active  in  pursuit  of  prey,  email 
trout  often  leaping  quite  out  of  the  water  to 
take  passing  flies,  and  its  avidity  t;>  take  the 
artificial  fly  and  its  active  play  afterwards 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  favorite  fish  of  the 
skilled  angler. 

trout-colored,  a.  White,  with  spots  of 
black,  bay,  or  sorrel:  as,  a  trout-colored 
horse. 

trout-stream,  ».  A  stream  in  which 
trout  breed. 

1  troit'-fil,  o.   [Eng.  trout;  -ful(l).~]   Abound- 
ing in  trout. 


trcTat  tag,  «•  [Eng.  trout;  -ing.]  Fishing 
for  trout. 

"  The  February  fronting  has  not  been  very  gay  or 
profitable."-  F.etd,  Feb.  Z6,  18S7. 

trout -less,  a.  [Eug.  trout;  -less.]  Without 
*  trout  or  trout. 

"He  remained  troiitlnt.  whilst  I  was  constantly 
running  tish.  —  faking  UaieUe,  Jan.  2  >,  1886. 

trout  -let,  s.  [Eng.  trout ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  small  or  little  trout. 

"  Of  course  these  infant  troutleU  had  never  seen  a 
Special  FUli  Commissioner  before.'—  Daily  Telegraph, 
Nov.  19,  1886. 

trolit'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  tront ;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  little  trout ;  a  troutlet. 

"  By  the  <1  rk  i>oyl  where  the  troatling 
Glances  from  his  stony  bed." 

eiuckie :  Layt  of  Highland!,  p.  98. 

Trou-vare',  *  Trou-veur',  *.  [Fr.  trouver  — 
tn  linJ.j  A  n:nne  given  to  the  ancient  poets 
of  Northern  France,  and  corresponding  to  the 
Troubadours  of  the  South.  Their  composi- 
ti  'tis  are  more  of  an  epic  or  narrative  cha- 
racter. [TROt'BADOUR.] 

tro'-ver,  *.  [O.  Fr.  trover  (Fr.  trouver)  =  to 
find.]  [TROUBADOUR.] 

Law ;  Properly,  the  finding  of  anything  ; 
lieuce — 

(1)  The  gaining  possession  of  any  goods, 
Whether  by  finding  or  by  other  means. 

(2)  (See  extract.) 

"The  action  of  trover  and  conversion  was  In  Its 
origin  an  action  for  recovery  of  damages  against  such 
perjd.li  as  tiaJ  found  another's  goods,  and  refused  to 
deliver  them  on  demand,  but  converted  them  to  his 
own  X;M;  from  which  finding  and  converting.  It  is 
called  on  action  of  trover  aiid  conversion.  The  free- 
dom of  this  act i. in  from  »airer  of  law.  and  the  less 
deu-ree  of  certainty  rei|iiisit-  in  de  crihing  the  goods. 
«nve  it  formerly  so  considerable  an  advantage  over 
the  action  of  ilrtiiiue.  that  actions  of  tnmrr  were  at 
length  iwrmittnl  to  l)e  brought  against  any  man.  who 

personal  goo  l«  of  :.n,,ti.er  and  fid  them  or  nw*l  them 
without  the  consent  .if  the  owner,  or  refused  to  deliver 


them  when  demanded.  The  injury  lies  In  the  conver- 
sion :  f  i  any  man  may  take  the  goods  of  another  into 
bis  possession  if  he  finds  them  ;  but  no  tinder  is 
allowed  to  acquire  a  property  thir.  in.  unless  the  owner 
be  for  ever  unknown  :  and  therefore  he  must  not  con- 
vert  them  to  his  own  use,  whi-jh  the  law  presumes 
him  to  do,  if  he  reiuses  to  restore  them  to  the  owner  : 
for  which  reason  such  refusal  alone  is  iirima  facie 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  conversion.  The  fact  of  the 
finding,  or  troeer,  is  therefore  now  totally  immaterial.- 
for  if  the  plaintiff  proves  that  the  goods  are  his  pro- 
perty,  and  that  the  defendant  had  them  in  his  posses- 
sion, it  is  sufficient.  But  a  conversion  must  be  fully 
proved:  and  then  in  this  action  the  plaintiff  shall 
recover  damages,  equal  to  the  value  of  tue  tiling  con- 
verted, but  not  the  thing  itself,  whic.i  nothing  will 
recover  but  an  action  of  detinue  or  replevin."— Blade- 
Hone  :  Comment.  :  bk.  iii.,  ch.  9. 

trow  (1),  s.  [Perhaps  the  same  as  TROUOH 
(q.v.).]  A  boat  with  an  open  well  between  the 
bow  and  stern  portions,  used  in  spearing  lish. 

trow  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  The  same  as  DROW  (1) 
and  TKOLL  (-2),  s. 

trovt%  *  trowe,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  tnowian, 
trywlan,  treouMn  =  to  have  trust  in,  from 
triouM,  tn'iwa  —  trust,  from  treuwe  =  true 
(q.v.);  ccgn.  with  Dut.  troutoen  —  to  marry, 
from  trouw  =  (s.)  trust,  (a.)  true  ;  Icel.  triia  — 
to  trow,  from  trier  =  true ;  Dan.  troe  =  to 
believe,  from  tro  =  (s.)  truth,  (a.)  true  ;  Sw. 
tro  =  to  trow  ;  Ger.  tra-uen  —  to  trust,  to  marry, 
from  treue  =  fidelity  ;  treu  =  true.] 

A.  Intraiis. :  To  think  to  be  true ;  to  Relieve, 
to  trust ;  to  think  or  suppose. 

"Trowelt  thou  that  e'er  I'll  look  upon  the  world?" 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  I'/.,  il.  4. 

B.  Trans. :  To  believe  to  be  true  ;  to  believe. 

"Thiuk'st  thou  he  trowd  thine  omen  aught?" 

Hi'ott :  Lady  of  the  Luke,  iv.  10. 

^T  I  trow,  or  simply  trow,  was  frequently 
added  to  questions,  and  was  expressive  of 
contemptuous  or  indignant  surprise,  or  nearly 
equal  to  /  wonder. 

"What  means  the  fool,  trine  I"— Shakeip.  :  Much 
Ado,  iii.  4. 

*  trow-an-dlse,  s.    [TRUANDISE.] 

*  trowe,  v.i.  &  t.    [TROW,  v.] 

trow'-el,  *  trow -ell,  *tru-ell,  *trulle, 

s.  [Fr.  truelle,  from  Low  Lat.  trudui  =  a 
trowel,  from  Lat.  trulla  =  a  small  ladle,  a 
scoop,  a  trowel,  dimin.  of  trua=. a  stirring- 
spoon,  a  ladle.] 

1.  A  in  ison's  and  plasterer's  flat  triangular 
tool  for  spreading  and  dressing  mortar  and 
plaster,  and  for  cutting  bricks. 

"  But,  alas,  most  mean  are  their  monuments,  made 
of  planter,  wrought  with  a  trowell."— Fuller:  IKor- 
tlues;  Durham. 

2.  A  tool  like  a  small  scoop,  used  by  gar- 
deners in  potting  plants,  ic. 

3.  Found. :  A  tool  for  smoothing  the  loam 
in  moulding. 

^  To  lay  on  with  a  trowel :  To  spread  thickly, 
as  mortar  ;  hence,  to  natter  grossly. 

"  Well  said  ;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel."— 
Shakes/j. :  At  rou  Like  It,  i.  2. 

trowel-bayonet,  s.  A  bayonet  resem- 
bling a  mason's  trowel,  used  as  a  weapon,  and 
as  a  light  intrenching-tool,  or  as  a  hatchet 
when  detached  from  the  rifle. 

trow"- el  (1),  v.t.  [TROWEL,  a.]  To  dress  or 
form  with  a  trowel. 

trow'-el  (2),  v.i.    [TROLL,  v.] 

trowles'  -worth  -ite,  s.  [Named  from 
Trowlesworthy  Tor,  in  Devonshire,  at  the 
south-western  angle  of  Dartmoor,  on  which, 
as  a  loose  boulder,  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Worth ; 
sutf.  -ite  (JMiH.).] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  chiefly  of  reddish 
orthocla.se,  purple  finer,  and  black  schorl,  in 
intimate  connection  with  quartz.  It  appears 
to  have  l>eeii  formed  by  a  peculiar  alteration 
of  granite,  in  which  black  mica  has  been 
changed  into  tourmaline,  some  of  the  felspar 
has  been  replaced  by  schorl  and  quartz,  and 
the  original  quartz  constituents  by  fluor  spar. 
(Prof.  Bounty:  Proc.  Ueol.  Soc.,  No.  448,  p.  7.) 

trow'-^ers,  «.  pi.    [TROUSERS.] 

trox,  s.  [Gr.  rpoif  (trox),  genit.  rawyoc  (trogos) 
=  a  gnawer,  from  tpaiyia  (troyO)  —  to  gnaw.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Trogina  (q.v.).  Three  species  are  British. 

t'rox-i'-tes,  &  [Mod.  Lat.  trox,  and  auff. 
-ites  (PdUeont.).] 

Pdlmnnt. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  akin  to  the 
recent  Trox,  with  one  species  from  the  Coal- 
measures. 


trtfy,  tro^-  weight  (gh  silent),  »troie- 
weight,  s.  [Named  after  a  weight  t..-eu  at 
the  fair  of  Tioyes,  a  town  in.  Franc< .  south- 
east of  Paris.]  A  weight  used  chicu.t  ui  the 
weighing  of  gold,  silver,  and  articles  ol  jewel- 
lery. I'he  pound  troy  contains  12  ounces, 
each  ounce  contains  20  pennyweights,  and 
each  pennyweight  24  grains.  THUS  the  pound 
troy  contains  5,760  grains.  As  the  pound 
avoirdupois  contains  7,000  grains,  and  the 
ounce  437}  grains,  the  pound  troy  is  to  the 
pound  avoiiuiipois  as  144  is  to  175,  and  the 
ounce  troy  to  tlie  ounce  avoirdupois  as  192  is 
to  17J. 

*tru'-age  (age  as  is),  *  treu- age,  s.  [TRUE.) 

1.  A  pledge  of  truth  or  truce  given  on  pay- 
in  -ut  of  a  tux. 

2.  An  impost  or  tax. 

"  Crete  treuage  thei  toke  of  thir  loud  here." 

Hubert  de  Bruniie,  p.  T. 

3.  Au  act  of  homage  or  honour. 

*  tru'-ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  *  treuw-ag-er,  * 

[Eug.  truatj(t);  -er.]  une  wlio  pays  taxes  (HP 
impost.  (Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  45.) 

tru'-an-9y,  s.  [Eng.  truan(t);  -ey.}  The  act 
of  playing  truant ;  the  state  of  being  a  truant. 

"  He  was  further  addicted  to  truancy."— Scribnet't 
Magazine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  86. 

*tru'-and-mg,  s.    [TRUANT.]    The  act  of 
begging  under  false  pretences  ;  truaudise. 
"  Than  may  he  go  a  heggiug  yerue 
Till  he  some  other  craft  can  lerue. 
Through  which  without  truandi-ig, 
Ue  may  iu  trouth  have  his  living. 

Komaant  of  the  Kou.   '• 

*  tru'-and  ise,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  begging  under 
false  pretences.    (llonMunt  of  the  Rose.) 

tru   ant,  *  trcw-and,  *  tru-and,  a.  &  «. 

[Fr.  truand=(s.)  a  beggar,  a  rogue,  a  lazy 
rascal,  (a.)  bejyarly,  rastally,  from  Wei  tru, 
truan  —  wretched  ;  triinn  —  a  wretch;  GaeL 
truaglian  =  &  wretch;  Bret,  truant  —  a  vaga- 
bond, a  beggar.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  a  truant;  wilfully  absent  from  a  proper  or 
appointed  place  ;  shirking  duty ;  idle,  loiter- 
iug.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  Reluctant  to  be  thought  to  move 
At  the  Urst  call  ol  truant  love." 

Scott  :  lard  oj  Ike  liles,  vL  8. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  shirks  or  neglects  duty;  aa 
idler,  a  loiterer  ;  especially  a  child  who  staya 
away  from  school  without  leave. 

"A  timely  care  to  bring  the  truants  back. '      ^ 
Oryden:  Virgil;  Georgiciv.lW. 

*  2.  A  lazy  vagabond. 

"All  thynges  at  this  day  faileth  at  Rome,  except 
•Ml  onely  these  ydell  treictutdrs,  iestours,  tumblera, 
plaiers,  iuglers,  and  such  other,  of  whom  there  is  mow 
and  to  many."— Golden  Bake,  let.  12. 

H  To  play  truant,  To  play  the  truant:  To 
stay  away  from  school  without  leave. 
"  There  boyes  the  truant  play  and  leave  their  booke." 
Browne :  Britannia*  faUoraU,  i.  2. 

truant-school,  s. 

Eng. :  A  certified  industrial  school  esta- 
blished under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act, 
1866,  but  used  exclusively  for  children  who 
have  been  sent  thereto  by  a  magistrate  under 
sect.  9  oT  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  which  provides  that  if  either — 

(1)  The  parent  of  a,:y  child  above  the  age  of  flv»  i 
years,  who  is  under  this  Act  prohibited  fruui  being 
taken   into  full    time   employment,   habitually  and 
without  reasonable  excuse  neglects  to  provide  efficient 
elementary  instruction  for  his  child  ;  or, 

(2)  Any  child  is  found  habitually  wandering,  or  not 
under  proper  control,  or  in  the  comiiany  of  rogue*, 
vagabonds,  disorderly  persons,  or  reputed  criminals ; 

it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  local  authority, 
after  due  warning,  to  complain  to  a  magis- 
trate, who  may  order  the  child  to  attend 
some  certified  efficient  school  willing  to 
receive  him,  selected  by  the  parent  or  by  the 
court,  and  in  case  of  non-compliance  to  order 
the  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  day  indus- 
trial school,  or,  if  there  be  no  certified  day 
industrial  school,  then  to  a  certified  indus- 
trial school.  Truant-schools,  of  which  there 
are  alxiut  a  dozen  in  England,  are  not  recog- 
nized by  law  except  as  certificated  industrial 
schools,  from  which  they  only  differ  in  the 
character  of  their  inmates. 

"On  Saturday  afternoon  the  North  London  Indus* 
trial  Truant.Hh;ol  at  Walthamstow  was  publicly 
opened  by  the  Earl  of  Alwrdeeu.  The  school  has  been 
established  by  the  school  boards  of  Uorusey.  Totten- 
ham, and  Edmonton,  for  the  reception  of  persistent 
truant  boys  from  those  parishes.  It  is  the  first  school 
of  its  kind  erected  by  the  district  school  boards."— 
Poll  Mall  tiaiette.  June  30,  1884. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
ex.  wore,  wo.;,  work,  who,  son;  mote,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  -  a;  Q.U  -  Irvr. 
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*trti'-ant,  ».t.  &  t.    [TRUANT,  o.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  To  idle  away  time  ;  to  loiter  or  be  absent 
from  employment. 

"  Tin  double  wrong  to  truant  with  your  lied, 
Aud  let  her  read  it  iu  thy  looks  at  board." 

Shaketti. :  Comedy  of  Error*,  I1L  2. 
2.  To  play  the  truant. 

"On  the  subject  uf  corporal  punishment  for  truant- 
lag  anJ   the  Mfauqnmt  i>ru*ecutiuu   at   imreuta 
Daily  Telegraph.  Nov.  1:1,  ISoi. 

B.  Trans. :  To  waste  or  idle  away. 


•  tru'-ant-ljf,  adv.  &  a.    [Eng.  truant;  -ty.] 

A.  As  adv. :   In  a  truant  manner ;  like  a 
truant. 

B.  As  adj. :  Truant. 

"Trifliug  like  untaught  hoys  at  their  books,  with  a 
truanlly  spirit.  —Bp.  Taylor:  Herman*,  vol.  11., »er.  &. 

tru'- ant  -  Ship,  s.  [Eng.  truant;  -ship.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  truant ;  neglect  of 
duty  or  employment ;  truancy. 


*  triib,  s.     [Lat  tuber.]    A  truffle  (q.v.). 

•trub'-tail,  *.  (Etym.  of  first  elementdoubt- 
ful.J  A  short,  squat  woman. 

tru 50.  *  trcowcs,  *  trewes,  *  triwes, 
*  truwys,  *  trws,  s.  [Properly  a  plural 
form  from  trew  —  a  ['ledge  of  truth  ;  A. 3. 
treowa,  truwa  =  &  compact,  faith,  from  treowe 
=  true  (q.v.).] 

1.  Mil. :  The  suspension  of  arms  by  agree- 
ment of   the  commanders  of   the   opposing 
armies  ;  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities, 
lor  negotiation  or  other  purpose;  an  armistice. 

"  Loud  came  the  cry,  '  The  Bruce,  the  Bruce  !' 
No  Impe  or  iu  defence  or  truce." 

Seott:  lard  of  the  lilt*,  v.  31. 

2.  An  intermission  of  action,  pain,  or  con- 
test ;  a  temporary  cessation,  alleviation,  or 
quiet. 

"  There  he  may  find 

Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  .-ind  entertain 
The  irk*.me  hours. '  Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  526. 

If  (1)  flag  of  truce: 

Mil.  :  A  white  flag  displayed  as  an  invita- 
tion to  the  enemy  to  confer,  and  in  the  mean- 
time as  a  noti  lieu  lion  that  hostilities  shall  cease. 
(2)  Truce  of  God :  A  suspension  of  arms 
.  which  occasionally  took  place  in  the  middle 
*ges.  It  was  introduced  in  A.U.  1040,  when 
the  Church  forbade  the  liarons  to  make  any 
Attic-k  on  each  other  between'sunset  on  Wed- 
nesday and  sunrise  on  the  following  Monday, 
or  upon  any  ecclesiastical  fast  or  feast-day. 
It  also  provided  that  no  man  was  to  molest  a 
labourer  working  in  the.  fields,  or  to  lay  hands 
on  any  implement  of  husbandry,  on 'pain  of 
excommunication.  [PEACE  OF  GOD.] 

truce -breaker,  s.    One  who  violates  a 
truce,  compact,  covenant,  or  engagement. 

•  tru9c  less,  a.    [Eng.  truce;  -less.] 

1.  Without  truce  :  as,  a  truceLss  war. 

2.  Granting  or  holding  no  truce ;  uuforbear- 
ing,  relentless. 

"  Two  miuds  In  one,  and  each  a  trucclnt  guest" 
Broiike :  .lieaemption. 

•trugh'man,  '  truche  mcnt,  'trudge- 
man,  a.  IURAOOMAM.J  All  interpreter. 

"  MlthruUU*  the  king  reigiinl  ovrr  two  aud  tweutle 
nati..n»  of  dlrcrw  languages,  .ind  In  «..  m.iny  tongue* 

Kve  lawt*  ind  ininistred  ju»lk-e  unto  them,  without 
nckiMit."— /*.  Holland  :  flinit.  bk.  vii.,  cb.  xxlv. 

*  tru  cl-da  tion,  s.     [Lat.  tntcblatio,  from 
trvcvlntiis,  pa.  par.  of  trucido  =  to  kill.]    The 
act  of  killing. 

truck  (1),  •  truk  ken,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  trover 
=  to  truck,  to  l«rter,  to  exchange,  from  Sp.  & 
Port,  trocar  =  to  barter,  a  word  of  doubtful 
origin  ;  O.  Fr.  trot/  =  truck,  barter  ;  Fr.  troc; 
8p.  truefo,  tmeifiie  =  tiartcr ;  Port  troco  — 
the  change  of  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver;  troca 
=  barter.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  exchange  commodities  ;  to 
barter  ;  to  traffic  by  excliange  or  Imiter. 

"  Found  soin«  8|mniards  who  luxl  there  to  frvc* 
with  the  Indians  lur  gold. '—  Damjiier:  Voyage*  Inu. 

B.  Train. ;  To  barter,  to  excliange,  to  give 
in  exchange. 

"  Having  trufk'd  thy  »oul.  brought  home  the  fee. 
To  tempt  the  poor  t»  wll  him  -II  to  t  in-... 

Cnwi-rr  :  Kx)H*lnlallon,  ST4. 

T  For  the  difference  between  to  <rwcJfcand 
to  exchunge,  see  EXCHANGE. 


truck  (2),  v.t.    [TRUCK  (2),  s.]    To  put  into  a 
truck  or  trucks  ;  to  convey  or  send  in  trucks. 
"  The  facilities  of  trucking  canoes  by  milway  are 
good,  but  not  by  steamer,  --field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

•truck  (3),  *truk-kyn,  v.t.  [Sw.  trycka; 
Dan.  trykke  =  to  press,  squeeze ;  Ger.  driicken.' 
To  fold  or  gather  up ;  to  tuck.  (Prompt.  Parv.\ 

truck  (l),  *  trucke,  s.    [TRUCK  (i),  ».] 

1.  Exchange  of  commodities ;  barter. 

*'  No  commutation  or  trucke  to  be  made  by  any  ol 
the  petit  merrliiuita.-— Backluyt :  Voyage*,  i.  2i8. 

2.  Commodities  suitable  for  barter  or  small 
trade  ;  hence,  small  commodities  ;  specif.,  in 
the    United    Slates,    vegetables    raised    for 
market. 

3.  Traffic  ;  intercourse  ;  dealing  :  as,  I  have 
no  truck  with  him.    (Colloq.  £  Many.) 

4.  The  practice  of  paying  wages  otherwise 
than  in  actual  coin,  whereby  the  employed  per- 
son was  sometimes  defrauded  of  part  of  the 
wage  he  had  contracted  to  receive  ;  or  of  wage- 
paying  at  long  intervals,  the  employer  making 
intermediate  advances  and  charging  very  high 
rates  of  interest.      Truck   is  a  very  ancient 
evil.     It  was  rampant  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  one  of  the    Noi man-French   statutes,  4 
Edward  IV.,  c.  1,  s.  5,  states  that  "  before  this 
time,  in   the   occupations    of   cloth-making, 
the  labourers  have  been  driven  to  take  a  great 
part  of  their  wages  in  unprofitable  wares," 
and  the  employers  were,  by  tliat  act,  required 
to  pay  iu  lawful  money,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture to  the  labourer  of  treble  wages.    There 
were   further  enactments  in    the    reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  Anne,  George   I.,  George  II.,  and 
George  III.;  but  these  were  all  partial  as  to 
trades,  and  failed  to  check  the  practice.    The 
Act  1  &  2  William  IV.,  c.  37  extended  the  law, 
and  prohibited  "the  payment  in  certain  trades 
of  wages  iu  goods,  or  otherwise  than  in  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm."     The  number  of 
trades  were  largely  extended,  but  many  occu- 
pations were  omitted.   In  1S70  the  evils  of  the 
truck  system  were  forced  on  the  attention  of 
the   Legislature,  and  an  act  was  passed  au- 
thorising an  inquiry  by  commission  into  any 
offence   against  acts   prohibiting   the  truck 
system  which  had  occurred  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.       The    commission    appointed 
under  the.  Truck  Commission  Act,  18^0,  made 
two  reports — one,  in  IS'l.ou  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  showing  very  gross  evils;  and 
the  other,  in  1872,  on  the  curious  barter  system 
prevalent   in  Shetland    and  other  parts   of 
Scotland  amongst  the  knitters,  fishermen,  and 
kelp-gatherers.    Similar  l>arter  practices  were 
said  to  prevail  in  parts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon 
amongst    knitters.      No    efficient  legislation 
followed  tins  commission,  except  as  to  the 
Leicester,   Derby,    and    Nottingham    hosiery 
trade.      Mr.  Sheriff  Thorns,  Vice-Admiral  of 
Zetland,  i>ersistently  but  unavailing!)'  pressed 
on  Parliament  and  the  puUic  the  cass  of  the 
Scotch  knitters;  but  no  further  action  was 
taken  until  the  autumn  of  1880,   when  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  was  directed  to 
report  upon  the  truck  system  in  Scotland. 
This  re[>ort,  made  in  Janu  ,ry,  1887,  showed, 
amongst  other  glaring  evils,  that  the  system 
of  advances  and  pouiii'a^e  was  ruinous  to  the 
men  ;  at  some  collieries  as  much  as  Is.  being 
charged  per  week  on  an  advance  of  10s.,  no 
advance  being  in  any  case  made  until  the 
wage  had  been  actually  earned.      By  60  & 
51  Victoria,  c.  40,  the  law  against  truck  and 
requiring  payment  of  wage  in  actual  coin  is 
extended  to  all  persons  within  the  Employers 
ami   Workmen's    Act,   1875.      Wherever    ad- 
vances had  been  made  the  employer  is  for- 
bidden to  withhold  like  advance,  and   pro- 
hibited   from    taking    interest  or   discount. 
Orders  given  for  goods  toa  store  not  kept  by 
the  employer  are  made  as  illegal  as,  under 
the  principal  act,  if  supplied  by  the  employer. 
Any  condition,  direct  or  indirect,  as  to  where 
wage  should  be  spent,  was  prohibited,  and 
dismissal  for  dealing  or  not  dealing  made  un- 
lawful.   The  truck  gyBtem  has  extended  to  the 
United  SmUtt,  and   hag  given   rise  to  much 
di— .itisla' tn.ii    among    workingnien    and    to 
various  legislative  enactments  for  it*  regula- 
tion or  suppression.      It  is  not  found  in  the 
large    manufacturing    cities,  but    in    gmnllcr 
towns  largely  built  up  around  a  single  manu- 
facturing establishment,  in  the  coal  regions  in 
connection   with   the   mined,  Ac.     It   umially 
takes  the  form  of  a  company  store,  at  which 
the  .Mnploycti  are  expected  or  required  to  deal, 
and  where  they  are  often  obliged  to  pay  more 
than  the  ruling  rates  for  goods.    To  force  them 
to  do  this  in  some  c«i>ea  tokens  are  JKt,ucil 


•n  place  of  money,  which  are  only  taken  in 
the  company  store.  The  latter  process  has 
been  condemned  by  Act  of  Congress  as  an 
illegal  issue  of  money,  but  the  trucking 
system  still  continues  iu  various  illegitimate 
ways.  In  Canada  the  same  evil  is  felt,  the 
lumbermen  of  that  «ountry  and  the  fishermen 
of  Newfoundland  protesting  Wrongly  against 
it.  Protests  have  also  come  from  the  woi  king 
classes  of  Mexico  and  from  the  Socialists  of 
Germany,  showing  that  the  evil  in  question  is 
very  wide  spread. 


*  truck-man,  ». 

trucks. 


One  who  barters 


t  truck-Shop,  s.    A  tommy-shop  (q.v.). 
truck-system,  s.    [TRUCK  (l),  s.,  4.) 

truck  (2),  s.  [Lat.  trochus  ;  Gr.  Tfto\6t  (trochos) 
=  a  runner,  a  wheel,  a  disc  ;  rpt'xw  (trecho)  = 
to  run.]  . 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  small  wooden  wheel,  not  bound  with 
iron  ;  a  cylinder. 

2.  A  low  two-wheeled  vehicle  for  conveying 
goods  and  packages.     The  hand-truck  is  an 
efficient  vehicle  for  removing  single  packages 
of  considerable  weight  ;  the  curved  bar  in 
front  being  placed  under  the  box,  for  instance, 
which  is  then  tipi>ed  so  as  to  balance  back 
slightly  against  the  bed,  in  which  position  it 
is  transported  upon  a  pair  of  heavy  wheels  of 
small  diameter.    The  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  certain  hand-carts  and  two-wheeled 
barrows. 

3.  A  waggon  with  a  low  bed,  for  moving 
heavy  packages. 

4.  A  low   platform  on  wheels  for  moving 
buildings,  heavy  stone  blocks,  safes,  &c. 

5.  (PI.):  A  kind  of  game.    [TRUcos.J 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Much.  :  A  roller  at  the'  foot  of  a  derrick 
or  gin  by  which  the  position  of  the  boisting- 
appuratus  may  be  shifted. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  small  wooden  disc  at  the  extreme 
summit  of  a  mast.  It  may  contain  the  pulley* 
for  the  signal  halyards. 

(2)  A  circular  perforated  block  like  a  wooden 
thimble,  and  acting  as  a  fair-leader. 

3.  Ordn.  :  A  small  solid  wheel  on  which  • 
certain  description  of  gun-carriage  is  based. 

4.  Rail.  -engineering  : 

(1)  An  open  waggon  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods. 

(2)  A  swivelling  carriage  with  four  or  six 
wheels  beneath  the  forward  part  of  a  locomo- 
tive, or   supporting   one  end  of  a   railway 
carriage. 

II  The  long-car  supported  on  swi  veiling- 
trucks  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
American  railway  rolling-stock. 

truck-jack,  s.  A  lifting-jack  suspended 
from  a  truck-axle  to  lift  logs  or  other  objects 
so  that  they  may  lie  loaded  on  to  a  sled  or 
other  low-bodied  vehicle.  The  calipers  that 
embrace  the  log  are  hooked  to  the  catch  on 
the  end  of  the  ratchet-bar.  The  bar  is  raised 
by  the  lever,  and  is  dogged  by  the  attendant 
pawl. 

truck-man,  s.  A  driver  of  a  truck  ;  a 
carman. 

'  truck'  -age  (age  as  Ig)  (l),  «.    [Eng  truck 
(1),  v.  ;  -age.]     The   practice  of  truckin 


,     .  . 

bartering  goods  ;  truck. 


ng  or 


truck'  -age  (age  as  Ig)  (2),  *.  [Eng.  truck 
(2),  v.  ;  -age.]  The  cartage  of  goods;  money 
paid  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  a  truck; 
freight. 

*  truck  -er,  t.  [Eng.  truck  (1),  v.  ;  -er.}  One 
who  trucks  or  barters;  a  barterer,  a  trader. 

"  No  man  having  yet  driven  a  Having  bargain  with 
thi*  grout  trucker  for  ioul»,   by  exilinngiug  guilts,  or 
bartering  one  liu  (or  another.  —S 
vL,  ser.  ». 


exiinngug  guis,  or 
South  :  Sermon*,  Tab 


truc'-kle,  ».    [Lat.  trochlea  =  a  little  wheel,  ft 
pulley.] 

1.  A  small  wheel  or  castor. 

2.  A  truckle-bed  (q.v.). 

"  He  rourd  the  iqulre.  in  trttekl*  lolling." 

Duller  :  J/uilibra*.  if.  II.  ML 

3.  The  same  as  TRUCKLE-CHEESE  (q.v.X 

truckle-bed,  *  trocclc-bed,  *  trook- 
yll  bed,  s.     A  bed  running  on  castors,  and 


boil,  bo> ;  pout.  Jowl ;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  fhin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon   -  shun ;  -(ion,    §ion  --  zhun.    -cioua.  -tious,  -sious  -  •hue.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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truckle— truffle 


ca)uil>le  of  being  pushed  under  another  ;  a 
trumlle-lfcKl.  It  was  formerly  generally  ap- 
propriated to  the  servant  or  attendant,  the 
master  or  mistress  occupying  the  principal 
bed. 

"There's  his •  chamber,  his   houae,  Ms  castle,  his 

•taiidiiig-bed,   aud    truckle-bed."  —  Shalcesp.:    Merry 

H'iMU,  iv.  5. 

truckle  cheese,  s.    A  small  flat  cheese. 
(Prof.) 

triic  kle,  v.i.  &  t.  [From  truckle  =  truckle- 
bed,  to  ti-uckle  under,  having  reference  to  the 
old  truckle-bell  which  could  be  pushed  under 
another  larger  one  ;  and  the  force  of  the 
phrase  being  in  the  fact  that  a  pupil  or  scholar 
slept  under  his  tutor  on  a  truckle-bed.  (Skeat.)] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  yield  or  give  way  pbsequi- 
ously  to  the  will  of  another ;  to  cringe ;  to 
submit ;  to  act  in  a  servile  manner.  (Some- 
times with  under,  generally  with  to.) 

"  I  cannot  truckle  to  a  fool  of  state.* 

Churchill ;  Epit.  to  !»'.  Hogarth. 

*  B.  Trans. :    To   move  on   rollers  ;    to 
trundle. 

"  Chain  without  bottom*  were  trurtfrd  from  the 
middle  to  one  end  of  the  room."—  Mad.  /tArblay. 

truc'-kler,  *.  [Eng.  truckl(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  truckles  or  yields  obsequiously  to  the 
will  of  another. 

true  kllrig,  a.  [TRUCKLE,  v.]  Given  to 
(ruckle  ;  cringing,  fawning,  slavish,  servile. 

tl*U'-c5s,  ».  [Sp.]  A  game  somewhat  resem- 
bling billiards.  [TROCO.] 

true  -u-len9e,  truc'-u-l?n-cy,  s.  [Lat. 
truculentia,  from  truculentus  =  truculent 

(q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  truculent ; 
•avageness  of  manner  ;  ferocity. 

"  He  loves  not  tyranny :— tlie  truculency  of  the 
•ubjert.  who  transacts  this,  he  approves  not  —  Water- 
HOHH:  On  fontacu  (1663).  p.  184. 

2.  Fierceness  of  countenance 

truc'-u-lent,  a,    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  truculentus 
=  cruel,  from  trux,  genii,  trucis  =  fierce,  wild, 
savage.] 
1.  Savage,  ferocious,  fierce,  barbarous. 


,d(r 


"A  barbarous  Scytlu'a,  where  tbi 
tent   inhabitants  trans. er  themselves  ffbttl   pi, 


to 


place  iu  waggons,  as  they  cau  find  pasture."— ./ 
9n  the  Creation. 

2.  Inspiring  terror ;  ferocious. 

"  The  trembling  boy  his  brethren's  hands. 
Their  truculent  aspects,  aud  servile  b  :uds, 
Beheld."  Sandyi :  Christ  I  fattion,  p.  14. 

•  3.  Cruel,  destructive. 

"Pestilential  seminaries,  according  to  their  groas- 
Bt»s  or  subtiii  ty.  cause  more  or  less  truculent  plagues." 
—Uirtey  :  On  'the  Plague. 

trttc'-U-lent-lJf,  adv.  [Eng.  truculent;  -ly.] 
In  a  truculent  manner ;  fiercely,  ferociously, 
savagely,  destructively. 

trudge,  v.i,  [According  to  Skeat,  prop.  =  to 
walk  in  snow-shoes,  hence,  to  move  along 
with  a  heavy  step,  from  Sw.  dial,  truga,  trioga, 
truilja ;  Norw.  truga,  true,  tryge,  trjug  =  a 
snow-shoe  ;  trygja,  tryjuga  =  to  provide  with 
snow-shoes;  Icel.  thruga  =  a  snow-shoe.]  To 
travel  on  foot  with  more  or  less  labour  and 
fatigue  ;  to  walk  or  tramp  along  wearily  and 
heavily. 

"  Not  one  of  them  was  observed  to  stop  and  look 
towards  us,  but  they  trudged  along,  to  all  api>earance 
without  the  least  emotion,  either  of  curiosity  or  sur- 
prise "—Coot  /  Firtt  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

•  trudge  -man,  s.    [TRUCHMAN.] 

true,  *  trewe,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  treowe,  trtfwe 
=  true  ;  treow,  tryw  =  truth,  preservation  of 
a  compact;  cogn.  with  Dut.  (route  =  true, 
faithful;  trouw  =  fidelity  ;  Icel.  tryagr,  trur 
=  true  ;  Dan.  tro  =  true,  truth  ;  Sw.  trogen 
=  true  ;  tro  =  fidelity ;  O.  H.  Ger.  triuwi  = 
true;  <riuica=fidelity;  Ger.  (rei(=true;  Goth. 
Irii/ji'-s^trne;  triggwa=.&  covenant;  trauan 
=  to  trow,  to  trust.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Firm  or  steady  in  adhering  to  promises, 
compacts,  friends,  one's  superior,  or  the  like ; 
not.  tickle  or  inconstant ;  faithful,  loyal,  con- 
stant, 

**  Through  the  poor  captive's  bosom  passed 
The  thought,  but,  t<>  his  puri>ose  true. 
He  said  not,  though  he  siuhnl,  'Adieu  !'" 

Scott :  Liird  of  the  Met,  v.  2S. 

i.  Hjnest;  not  fraudulent ;  upright. 

"Rich  prey  makes  true  men  thieves." 

filtaketp. :  Veruu  <t  Admit,  7*4. 


3.  Free  from  falsehood  or  deceit ;  speaking 
truly,  not  falsely  ;  veracious. 

"  lie  that  sent  me  is  true." — John  vii.  28. 

4.  Genuine,    pure,    real ;   not   counterfeit, 
false,  or  pretended. 

"In   a  false  quarrel   there   Is   no   trut  valour."— 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  about  Xothiny,  v.  L 

5.  Conformable  to  fact ;  being  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  state  of  things ;  not  false  or 
erroneous. 

"All  things  that  John  spake  were  true."— John  X.  41 

6.  Con  formal  ile  to  reason  or  to  rules;  exact, 
just,  accurate,  correct,  right. 

"By  true  computation  of  the  time." 

Shakasp. :  lllchtird  III.,  iii.  6. 

7.  Conformable  to  law  and  justice ;   legi- 
timate, rightful. 


8.  Conformable  to  nature  ;  natural,  correct. 

"No  shape  so  true,  110  truth  of  such  account" 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  62. 

9.  Exact,  accurate  :  as,  His  aim  was  true. 
II.  Science :    Corresponding    to    a    certain 

type  ;  possessing  certain  characteristics  in  a 
marked  degree.  Thus,  the  species  of  the  sub- 
family Turdinae  (which  contains  the  type- 
genus,  Turdus)  are  called  True  Thrushes, 
while  the  name  Thrushes  is  applied  to  the 
family.  Used  in  an  analogous  sense  in  Patho- 
logy :  as,  true  leprosy,  &c. 

B.  As  adv. :  Truly ;  in  conformity  with  the 
truth. 

"  It  is  not  enough  to  speak,  tra*  to  speak  true."— 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Night't  Dream,  v. 

T  True  is  often  used  elliptically  for  It  is 
'true. 

"  True,  I  have  married  her." 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  i.  8. 

*  true-anointed,  a.    Lawfully  anointed. 

"  England's  true-anointrd  lawful  king." 

Shakesp. :  8  Henry  VI.,  iii.  a 

true-bill,  s. 

Law:  A  bill  of  indictment  endorsed  by  a 
grand  jury,  after  evidence,  as  containing  a 
well-founded  accusation.  [Bin,  OF  INDICT- 
WENT.) 

true-blue,  a.  &  *. 

A.  As  adj. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  person 
of  inflexible  honesty  and  fidelity  ;  said  to  be 
from  the  trjie  or  Coventry  blue,  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  unchanging  colour;  hence,  un- 
wavering, constant,  staunch,  loyal.     In  many 
parts  of  England,  true-blue  is  the  Tory  colour. 

B.  Afsubst. :  A  person  of  inflexible  honesty 
or  fidelity  ;  specif.,  a  staunch  Presbyterian  or 
Whig. 

*  true-derived,  o.    Of  lawful  descent ; 
legitimate. 

"  A  lineal  trua-derlved  course." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  ill.  T. 

*  true-devoted,  a.    Full  of  true  devo- 
tion and  honest  zeal. 

"  &  true-devoted  pilgrim.1* 
Shaketp. .  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  it,  1. 

*  true-disposing,  a.     Disposing  or  ar- 
ranging  truly  ;    making   provision   so   that 
truth  may  prevail. 

"O  upright,  Just,  and  true-dupnsinQ  God." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  IT.  4. 

*  true  -  divining,  a.     Divining  truly : 
giving  a  correct  forecast. 

"To  prove  thou  hast  a  true-divining  heart." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  4. 

*  true  -fixed,  a.    Steadily,  firmly,  and 
immovably  fixed. 

"Whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Caesar,  ill.  1. 

true-place,  s. 

Astron. :  The  place  which  a  heavenly  body 
would  occupy  if  its  apparent  place  were  cor- 
rected for  refraction,  parallax,  &c. 

*  true-telling,  a.    Veracious. 

*  true,  «.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Fr.  trous  = 
pigeon-holes;  cf.  Trolmydames.]  (See etym.) 

*  true-table,  a.    A  bagatelle  or  billiard- 
table. 

"  There  is  also  a  bowling-place,  a  tavern,  and  a  true- 
table."— Evelyn:  Diary,  March  23,  1616. 

true,  v.t.  [TRUE,  a.]  To  make  true,  exact, 
or  accurate :  as,  To  true  the  face  of  a  grind- 
stone. 

true '-born,  a.  [Eng.  true,  and  born.]  Of 
genuine  and  legitimate  birth  ;  having  a  right 
by  birth  to  a  title. 


true'-bred,  a.     [Eng.  true,  and  bred.} 

1.  Of  a  genuine  or  right  breed  or  descent; 
thoroughbred. 

"  She's   a   beagle,    true-bred."— Shakap. :    r>»t(/l* 
Jfiyht,  ii.  8. 

2.  Of  genuine  breeding  or  education  :  as,  a 
true-bred  gentleman, 

*  true'-  fast,  a.    [A.S.  tre6we-fest;  cf.  stead- 
fast.]   True,  sincere,  faithful,  loyal. 

"O  trustie  turtle,  trur  fastest  of  all  true." 

Ballade  in  Com.  of  Our  Lndf. 

true'- heart -ed  (ea  as  a),  a.    (Eng.  true* 
and  hearted.]    Of  a  faithful,  honest,  or  loyal 
heart;  true,  loyal,  staunch,  sincere. 
'•  I  swear  he  is  tnieheitrted.' 

Shakesp. :  Henry  Till.,  T.  i 

true'-heart-ed  ness  (ea  as  a),  s.    {Eng. 

trueliearted  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  truehearted ;  fidelity,  honesty,  sincerity, 
loyalty. 

true-love,  *  tru-lufe,  *.  &  a.  [Eng.  true, 
and  love.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  truly  loved  or  loving ;  one  whose 
love  is  pledged  to  another ;  a  lover,  a  sweet- 
heart. 

2.  A  truelove  knot 

" Trowlt  with  trulufet  and  tranest  betw«ne." 

Anturt  ofArtlitr,  ixviii. 

II.  Bot. :  Herb  Truelove,  Paris  qiiMlrifolia. 
[HERB- PARIS,  PARIS,  1.] 

H  Prior,  who  considers  that,  in  the  botanical 
sense  the  etym.  is  Dan.  trolovet  =  betrothed 
[TRUE-LOVE-KXOT,  1J],  says  that  the  plant  is 
so  named  from  its  four  leaves  being  set  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  lover  s  knot. 

B.  As  adj. :  Affectionate,  sincere. 

truelove  knot,  truelover's  knot,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  double  knot,  made 
with  two  bows  on  each  side  interlacing  each 
other,  and  with  two  ends ;  an  emblem  of  in- 
terwoven affection  or  engagement. 

"Twenty  odd-conceited  truHoee-*>mtx.~ 

Khakcsp. :  Tar,  (ientlmieu.  it.  T. 

IT  According  to  Palmer(.FoZA:  Etymology,  s.v.)^ 
truelove  in  this  use  is  a  corruption  of  Dan. 
trolove  =  to  betroth  or  promise  (love),  fidelity 
(tro);  Icel.  trulofa. 

2.  Entom.  (Of  the  form  true-lover's  *->ioQ; 
A  British  Night-moth,  Agrotls  porphyrea,  about 
an  inch  in  expansion  of  wing.     The  fore  wings 
are  dull  dark-red,   with   blackish   lines  and 
streaks  and  whitish  spots;  hind  wings  pala 
grayish  brown.  Not  uncommon  on  heaths,  tha 
caterpillar,  which  is  reddish  orange,  feeding 
on  Catluna  vulgaris. 

true  ness,  *  treu  nesse,  *  trew  nesse, 
*true-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  true;  -wss.]  Tha 
quality  or  state  of  being  true;  faithfulness, 
fidelity,  truth,  sincerity,  staunchness,  accu- 
racy, exactness,  correctness. 

"The  trunessetmd  visibilitie  of  the  present  Human 
church.  —Bp.  Ua.ll:  The  Keconciler. . 

*  true'-pen-n$r,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.)    Gene- 
rally explained  as  an  honest  fellow. 

"  Say  st  thou  so?  art  tbou  there,  true/imnyl 

Come  on."  Shakesp.  :  Bamlft.  L  &. 

IT  In  Casaubon,  De  Quatuor  Lingiiis  Com- 
mentatio,  pars  prior  (1650),  p.  362,  Truepeni* 
is  denned  as  "  veterntor  vafer,"  that  is,  a  sly. 
cunning  fellow,  an  old  soldier. 

tru'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tru(e)t  v. ;  -er.]  'A  truing- 
tool  (q.v.). 

truff  (1),  *  truffe,  *.  [See  def.]  Turf  {a 
transposed  form  of  the  word  still  in  use  in 
Scotland  ;  cf.  thirst  and  thrist.) 

"  No  holy  truffe  was  left  to  hide  the  head." 
Dneiet:  Humours;  Heaven  on  Earth,  p.  48. 

truff  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  young 
salmon.  (Prov.) 

" has  forwarded  me  a  specimen  of  the  'whit* 

flsh  of  the  Devonshire  Dart  with  referem-e  to  ex- 
amining whether  it  is  a  yearling  peal  or  young  of  the. 
sea  trout,  as  the  truff  are  locally  termed,  or  a  fiybrid." 
—Field,  March  3,  1886. 

triiff;  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  steal.   (Scotch.) 

truf  '-He,  t  trub,  *  trubbe,  s.  [Fr.  trnfle ; 
Ital.  tartvffnla,  dimin.  of  turtnfo,  from  Lat, 
terra;  tuter,  Pliny's  name  for  the  truffle.] 

Bot.,  £c. :  Any  subterranean  fungal  of  the 
orders  or  sub-orders  Hypogani  and  Tuberacei 
(q.v.),  and  specially  of  the  genus  Tulicr  (q.v.). 
The  greater  part  of  the  English  truffles  belong 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  oo  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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to  the  secies  Tuber  cestiviim,  better  known 
as  T.  ciharium.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
walnut,  bluck  and  warty  externally,  and  has 
the  flesh  variously  marbled.  It  occurs  in 
Great  Britain  in  beech  and  oak  woods  ;  it  is 
found  also  in  the  East  Indies  and  Jajian,  some- 
tin  ies  ten,  twelve,  or  more  inches  below  the 
ground,  sometimes  nearer  the  surface,  but 
with  nothing  to  indicate  its  presence.  Hence 
dogs  are  trained  to  find  it  by  its  smell.  It  is 
eaten  boiled  or  stewed.  Another  English 
species,  Tidier  moschatum,  has  a  musky  odour. 
The  French  truffle,  T.  melanosporum,  resembles 
the  English  species,  but  has  darker  spores. 
The  Pieilmontese  truffle,  which  bears  a  high 
refutation,  is  smooth  externally,  while  the 
flesh  is  white  tinged  with  pink.  Pigs,  in 
place  of  dogs,  are  used  to  find  these  species. 
The  African  truffle,  Ter/ezia  leonis,  is  abun- 
dant in  Algiers,  but  as  an  esculent  is  deemed 
inferior  to  the  English  truffle. 

"  Happy  the  grotto'd  hermit  with  his  pulse. 
Who  wants  110  trujles,  rich  ragout*— uor  Hnlse." 
Dr.  Warton:  Fashion. 

truffle-dog,  5.  Any  dog  trained  to  find 
truffles  by  their  smell. 

"The  truffle-dog  is  nothing  more  nsr  less  than  a  bad 
sniiUJ  siZfd  poodle,  and  is  never,  or  very  rarely,  met 
with  under  the  designation  truffle-dog.  Its  cultiva- 
tion  is  due  to  the  existence  of  truffles,  which  it  is  em- 

Eloyed  to  discover  when  they  are  lying  in  the  ground 
y  the  help  of  its  acute  uuse,"— K.  jikaw:  Book  of  the 
Dog.  p.  isT. 

truffle-worm,  *. 

Entom.  :  (See  extract). 

"The  truffle  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  many  in- 
sects ;  a  species  of  I.elixles  deposits  its  ova  111  it,  which 
in  the  pupa  sut*  feed  upon  the  substance  of  the  truffle ; 
in  this  state  they  are  called  trujjle-tKrms.~—Ln'j. 
Cyclop.,  i.  v.  Tukcracea. 

truf  fled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  tritffl(e);  -ed.] 
Furnished,  cooked,  or  stuffed  with  truffles: 
as,  a  truffled  turkey. 

tTUg,  i.     [A  variant  of  trough  (q.v.).] 
1.  A  hod  for  mortar.    (Bailey.) 

*  2.  A  measure  of  wheat,  as  much  as  was 
carried  in  a  trough,  three  trugs  making  two 
bushels. 

3.  A  kind  of  wooden  vessel  for  carrying 
vegetables,  &c.  (Prov.) 

*  4.  A  concubine,  a  trull. 

•  trug'-ging,  a.    [Tauo.J    (See  compound.) 

'  trugging  house,  s.  A  house  of  ill- 
feme  ;  a  brothel.  [Tauo,  s.,  4.] 

tru  -ing.  pr.  par.  or  o.    [TRUE,  t>.] 

truing  tool,  s.  A  device  for  truing  tbe 
fcce  of  a  grindstone,  or  any  other  surface  for 
which  it  may  be  adapted. 

tru  ish,  a.  [Eng.  tru(e) ;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
or  approximately  true. 

"  Something  that  seems  truith  and  newish."— ffau- 
den  :  Tear*  of  the  CAurcA,  p.  Itt. 

tru'  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  tru(e);  -ism,.}  An  undoubted 
or  self-evident  truth. 

"  It  has  become  almost  a  teuton,  and  needs  scarcely 
to  be  staled,  certainly  not  to  be  proved,"— Khft  Uatutt : 
Biooert  Lecture!  (18811,  p.  S. 

•tru-Is-mat'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  truism;  -otic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  truisms  ;  consisting  of 
truisms. 

•  trukke,  *  truk-kyn,  ».t    [TRUCK  (3),  ».] 

•  trull,  *  trul,  ».    (Ger.  trolle,  trulle  =  a  trull. 
The  original  sense  was  a  merry  or  droll  com- 
panion ;  O.  Dnt.  drol  =.  a  jester ;  Dan.  trold; 
Bw.  &  Icel.  trull  —  a  merry  elf.J    [DROLU] 

1.  A  lass,  a  girl,  a  wench. 

2.  A  low  strumpet ;  a  drab,  a  trollop. 
"  To  make  the  world  distinguish  Julia's  son. 

Prom  the  vile  offnpriug  of  a  trail,  who  sits 

By  the  to  «u  wall.  Stefnief  :  Jutenal.  vlil. 

trull,  r.i.  [A  contract  of  trundle.]  To  trundle, 
to  roll.  (Prov.) 

•  trul  li  za  tion,  ».    [Lat.  trullitsatio,  from 
trullitso  =  to  trowel,  from  trulla  =  a  trowel 
(q.v.).]    The  laying  of  coats  of  plaster  with 
a  troweL 

tru  -1£,  •  tren-ly,  •  treu-li,  *  trewe-ly, 

culv.     [Eng.  true;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  true  manner ;  sincerely,  faithfully, 
honestly,  loyally. 

"  W«  have  always  trttltt  served  yon." 

8h,tktl». :  Wburrt  Tale,  11.  S. 

2.  In  accordance  with  that  which  is  true ; 


in  accordance  with  the  true  facts  or  state  of 
the  ease. 

"  But  how  if  they  will  not  believe  of  me 

That  I  am  truf,,  thine." 
Bunyan  :  Pilgrim'i  Progrett.  pt.  ii.    (Introd.) 

3.  Exactly,  accurately,  precisely,  correctly, 
justly. 

"  If  Pisanio  have  mapped  it  truly." 

Shittelp. :  CymbMne.  if.  S. 

4.  In  reality,  not  in  appearance  ;  indeed,  in 
truth. 

"  To  be  truly  touched  with  love," 

Ahaketp. :  Much  Ado,  ill.  2. 

5.  According  to  law  and  right ;  rightfully, 
legitimately. 

"  His  Innocent  babe  truly  begotten." 

Shakei/i.  :   Winter  t  Tale,  ill.  3. 

6.  According  to  nature  ;  naturally. 

"A  pageant  truly  played." 

Shaketp. :  Ai  feu  Like  ft.  III.  4. 

7.  Used  as  an  affirmation,  like  the  scriptural 
verily. 

" Treuli,  trtuli.  I  seye  to  thee  for  we  speken  that  we 
wlten,  and  we  wituesseu  that  that  we  ban  seyu  ;  and 
ye  taken  not  oure  witnessing."—  Wycliffe:  Jon  ui. 

U  Truly  is  often  used  ironically :  as,  A  fine 
deed,  truly ! 

trump  (1),  *  trumpe  (IX  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 
triumph  (q.v.). j 

1.  Any  card  belonging  to  the  same  suit  as 
the  turn-up.  A  trump  can  take  any  card  of 
any  other  suit. 

"  Let  Spades  be  trumps  I  she  said,  and  trum/ii  they 
were."  Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  ill.  46. 

*  2.  An  old  game  with  cards,  of  which  the 
modern  whist  is  an  improvement. 

"  A  poetaster  for  playing  at  cards,  and  devising  tbe 
game  called  triumph,  or  trump.  Is  brought  before 
Apollo."—  Tramiation  of  Boccalini,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  A  good  fellow ;  one  who  helps  in  time  of 
need.  (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

"Ton 're    right  alxmt  Lord  Howe  I  Lord  Howe's  a 
trump.'     £.  B.  Itroumiiig  :  Aurora  Leigh,  viii. 

*1I  To  put  to  one's  trumps:  To  reduce  to 
the  last  expedient,  or  to  the  utmost  exertion 
of  power  ;  to  reduce  to  the  last  extremity. 

"  Some  of  the  nobility  have  delivered  a  petition  to 
him  ;  what's  iu't  I  know  not,  but  it  lias  />ut  him  to  hit 
trumpi  he  has  taken  a  month's  time  to  answer  it " 
—Beaum.  *  Ftet.  :  C'upid'i  Revenge,  iv. 

trump  (2),  -  trompe,  *  trumpe  (2),  s.  [Fr. 
trompe  =  a  trump  or  trumpet,  prob.  by  inser- 
tion of  r  and  m,  from  Lat.  tuba  =a  tube,  a 
trumpet;  cf.  Sp.,  Port.,  &.  Prov.  trompa;  Ital. 
troialxi  =  a  trumpet ;  Russ.  truba  —  a  tul*,  a 
trumpet ;  Lith.  truba  =  a  horn.] 

1.  A  trumpet  (q.v.).     (Now  only  used  in 
poetic  or  elevated  language.) 

"  Thy  sacred  song  Is  like  tbe  trump  of  doom.'' 

Longfellow:  Dante. 

2.  A  Jew's  harp.    (Scotch.) 

H  Tongue  of  the  trump : 

Lit. :  The  reed  of  a  Jew's  harp  by  which 
the  sound  is  produced  ;  hence,  fig.,  the  prin- 
cipal person  in  any  undertaking ;  that  which 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  anything.  (Scotch.) 

trump  a),  v.t.  &  i.  [TRUMP  (i),  5.) 

A.  Trans. :  In  card-playing,  to  take  with  a 
trump ;  to  play  a  trump  card  on  in  order  to  win, 
or  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  game. 

"  Z  has  shown  weakness  in  trumps  by  trumping  the 
spade."— field.  Jan.  2,  1886. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  play  a  trump  card  when 
another  suit  has  been  led. 

*  trump  (2),    *  trompe,    *trnmpe,    v.i. 

[THUMP  (2),   *.]     To   play  upon  a   trump  or 
trumpet ;  to  blow  or  sound  a  trumpet. 

"  And  the  flrste  auncell  trumpiiie  [clauxltl  and 
bail  was  uiaad.  '—  IVycHfe :  Apoculipi  viii. 

trump  (3),  v.t.  [Fr.  tromper  —  to  deceive  : 
orig.,  to  jilay  on  a  trump  or  trumpet,  whence 
the  phrase  se  tromper  tie  qutliiii'nn  =  to  pl»y 
with  any  one,  to  amuse  one's  self  at  another's 
expense  ;  Fr.  trompe  =  a  trump  (q.v.).  J 

*  1.  To  trick  or  impose  upon  ;  to  deceive, 
to  cozen,  to  cheat. 

"  Fortune  .  .  . 

When  she  Is  pleased  to  trick  or  tr,.m/i  mankind." 
Ben  Jontoii:  JVeie  tun,  i  1. 

*  2.  To  obtrude  or  impose  unfairly  or  falsely. 

"  Authors  have  been  trumped  upon  us.  Interpolated 
and  corrupted."  -Leslie:  bhort  i  Knin  Mt  hod  vlth 
the  DfitU. 

U  To  trump  up :  To  devise  or  make  up 
felsely ;  to  concoct. 

"The  charges  .  .  .  had  been  trumptd  up  ugalnst 
him  wltln.nl  the  sllifhtest  foundation.-  —  evening 
tUunda.nl,  Oct.  23.  l»6i. 

•  trump'-er,  •  tromp-our,  *.    [Eng.  trump 
(2),  v. ;  -tr.J    One  who  plays  upon  a  trump  ;  a 
trumpeter.    (Chaucer:  !•  lower  £  Leaf,  2,073.) 


trum'-per-y,  s.  &a.  [Fr.  tromperie  —  a  craft, 
wile,  fraud,  from  trmnper=  to  cheat,  to  de- 
ceive.] [TRUMP  (3),  ».] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.   Deceit,  fraud.     (Harrington :  Orlando 
Furioso,  vii.) 

2.  Something  calculated  to  deceive  by  false 
show ;  something  externally  splendid  but  in- 
trinsically of  no  value;  worthless  finery. 

"  The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go  bring  it  hither. 
For  stale  to  catch  tuese  thieves." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempett.  iv. 

3.  Things  worn  out  and  of  no  value  ;  useless 
matter ;  rubbish. 

"  What  a  world  of  fopperies  there  are,  of  crosses,  ol 
candles,  of  holy  water,  and  salt,  and  ctusings !  Away 
with  these  trumperies."— Bu.  Hull  :  Sermon  at  Bxcler, 
Aug.,  1637. 

B.  As  adj. :  Trifling,  worthless,  useless  ;  not 
worth  notice. 

"Through  the  gate  on  to  the  road,  over  the  trumpery 
gap  staring  you  full  in  the  lace."— field.  Dec.  J6, 188S. 

trum'-pet,  s.    [Fr.  trompette ;  dimin.  of  trompe 
=  a  trump;  Sp.   trompeta ;    Ital.   tromMta; 
Dut.    &   Dan.    trompet ;    Sw.   trumpei;   Ger. 
trompete.]    [TRUMP  (2),  s.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*  2.  A  trumpeter. 

"  He  wisely  c!esired  that  a  trumpet  might  be  first 
nntforapass.'-Murendon:  Civil  War. 

3.  One  who  praises  or  publishes  piaise,  or 
la  the  instrument  of  propagating  it.    (Colloq.) 

"  To  be  the  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues." 

Stuiketp,  :  Muck  Ado,  T.  1 

4.  An  ear-trumpet  (q.v.). 

5.  A  speaking-trumpet  (q.v.). 
IL  Technically; 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  metal  wind  instrument  of  bright  aud 
penetrating  tone,  formed  of  a  single  tube  of 
brass  or  silver,  curved  into  a  convenient 
shape,  with  a  mouthpiece  at  one  end,  the  other 
having  a  bell.  Its  part  is  usually  written  in 
the  key  of  c  with  the  treble  cluf,  theugh  by 
means  of  crooks  or  lengthening  pieces  the 


ORCHESTRA!.  TRUMPET. 

'sounds  produced  may  be  in  various  keys.  Th« 
trumpet  required  for  a  piece  is  indicated  at 
the  commencement,  as  trumjiet  in  B,  c,  D 
flat,  E,  F,  or  o.  The  modern  orchestral  or 
slide  trumjiet  consists  of  a  tube  66J  inches  in 
length  and  three-eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  twice  turned  or  curved,  thus  forming 


VALVE  TRUMPET. 

three  lengths  ;  the  first  and  third  lying  close 
together,  and  the  second  about  two  inches 
apart.  The  slide  is  connected  with  the  second 
curve.  It  is  a  double  tube,  five  inchps  in 
length  on  each  side,  by  which  the  length  of 
the"  whole  instrument  can  be  extended.  Trum- 
pets with  pistons  or  valves  capable  of  pro- 
ducing every  chromatic  sound  within  their 
compass  are  sometimes  used,  but  (he  tone  is 
by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  the  true 
trumpet  tone. 

(2)  A  stop  of  on  organ  having  reed-pipes 
tuned  in  unison  with  the  ojicn  diapason.  The 
octave-trumpet  or  clarion  stop  is  an  octave 
higher. 

2.  Rail :  The  flaring  mouth  of  a  railway- 
car   draw-head  which   directs   the  entering 
coupling-link. 

3.  Spinning: 

(1)  The  funnel  which  leads  a  sliver  to  the 
cylinders  of  a  drawing-machine,  or  which  col- 
lects a  number  of  combined  rovings,  and  leads 
them  to  condensing  cylinders. 

(2)  A  funnel-shaped  conductor  used  in  many 
form*  of  tlnead-machinesand  stop-motions  in 
knitting,  spinning,  and  doubling  machines. 

U  F east  of  trumpets : 

Jewish  Antiq. :  A  feast  on  the  first  day  of 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a$ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ing. 
-clan,  -  tian  -  sh&n.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -(ion.  - jion  =  »t»fl«-    -clous,    tious,    sious  =  shits,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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the  seventh  month  (Tim),  which  was  to  be 
kept  as  "  a  sabliatu,  a  memorial  of  blowing 
of  trumpets,  au  holy  convocation."  No  servile 
work  was  to  be  clone  in  it ;  but  an  ottering  of 
fire  was  to  be  presented  to  Jehovah  (Lev.  xxiii. 
23-25).  It  preceded  by  ten  days  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement  (27).  In  Numbers  (xxix. 
1—0),  details  are  added  as  to  the  "  offering 
of  tire,"  which  was  to  include  a  burnt  offering, 
a  meat  offering,  and  a  sin  offering.  The  first 
of  Tisri  was  New  Year's  Day  of  the  civil  year. 
It  is  still  observed  as  a  Jewish  festival. 

trumpet-call,  s.  A  call  by  sound  of 
trumpet. 

"  Then  loudly  rung  the  trumptt-enU  : 
Thundered  the  raiun.ii  from  th?  wall." 

Scott :  J/armion,  1.  SI. 

*  trumpet  clangor,  s.     The  sound  of 
trumpets. 

•*  There  roared  the  ae».  and  t rumptt-ctangor  sounds." 
Stiakeip.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  V.  &. 

trumpet-fish,  $.    [SNIPE-FISH.] 
trumpet  flourish,  s.    A  trumpet-call. 

"  For  shrill  the  t rumpet-ftourhh  fell 
Upon  his  car.  lil.e  pass, a,-  bell.' 

Scott  :  Bridal  of  triermain,  11. 22. 

trumpet-flower,  s. 

Hot. :  Any  plant  with  large  tubular  flowers  ; 
specially:  (1)  the  genus  Bignoiiia  (q.v.);  (2) 
the  genus  Tecoma  (q.v.). 

t  trumpet-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  The  Gray-fly  (CEstrus  ovis). 

trumpet-honeysuckle,  s. 

Bot. :  Caprtfoliwu  stmpervirens,  found  in  moist 
groves  from  New  York  to  Florida.  The  flower 
trumpet-shaped ;  scarlet  without,  yellow  within. 

trumpet-major,  *, 

Mil. :  A  head-trumpeter  in  a  band  or  regi- 
ment. 

trumpet-marine,  s. 

Music :  An  instrument  formed  of  a  trian- 
gular chest,  overoue  side  of  which  is  stretched 
a  thick  gut  string,  jiassiug  over  a  bridge 
slightly  uneven  on  its  feet,  one  side  being 
fastened  and  the  other  free.  When  the  string 
is  set  in  vibration  by  means  of  a  bow,  the 
rapid  impact  of  the  loose  foot  of  the  bridge 
on  the  belly  slightly  checks 
the  vibration  and  causes 
the  sound  to  resemble  that 
of  the  violin. 

trumpet-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  iMng. :   Shaped 
like  a  trumpet. 

2.  Bot. :  Hollow  and  di- 
lated at  one  extremity  like 
the  end  of  a  trumpet,  as 
the  corolla  of  Caprifolium 
tempervirens. 

trumpet-shell,  >. 

Zool. :  Triton  varierjatut 
from  the  West  Indies,  Asia, 
and  the  South  Seas.  The 
shell,  which  is  a  foot  cr 
more  in  length,  is  white 
mottled  in  irregular  spiral 
rows  with  ruddy  brown 
and  yellow,  deepening  into 
chestnut  at  the  point;  inte- 
rior white;  lip  with  smooth 
white  ridge  on  a  Mack  ground.  It  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Australian  natives  and  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  as  a  trumpet.  To  n't  the 
•hell  for  this  purpose  a  round  hole  is  bored 
at  the  side,  about  one-fourth  the  length  from 
the  tip,  and  a  loud  hoarse  sound  is  produced 
by  blowing  across  the  hole,  as  a  performer 
plays  the  flute.  While  blowing,  the  right  hand 
is  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  shell. 

*  trumpet  -  tongucd,  o.     Proclaiming 
loudly,  as  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet. 

"  So  clear  iu  liis  great  office,  tliat  his  virtues 
Will  |ile;ul  likemu;els.  triimitet-tonffned.  against 
The  deep  d*inn:itiuii  of  bis  taking  off." 

Ouiket/j.  :  Macbeth,  i.  1. 

trumpet-tree,  trumpet-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Cecropia  peltnta.     [CECROPIA.] 

trumpet-weed,  *. 

Botany ; 

(1)  The  American  name  for  Eupatorium 
mirpureitm.  It  has  a  purple  stem  live  or  six 
feet  high,  leaves  peti^late  by  lours  or  lives, 
and  purple  flowers.  Found  on  low  grounds 
in  the  United  States,  flowering  in  August  and 
September. 


(2)  The  name  given  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  a  large  sea-weed,  Ecklonia  buccinalis, 
the  stems  of  which,  often  twenty  feet  long 
and  hollow  above,  are  used  by  native  herds- 
men as  trumpets  to  collect  the  cattle  toge- 
ther. They  are  also  employed  as  siphons. 

trumpet-wood,  s.    [TBUMPET-TRBE.] 

trum'-pet,  v.t.  &  i.    [TRUMPET,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  publish  by  sound  of  trumpet :  hence, 
to  blaze  or  noise  abroad ;  to  proclaim. 

"  He  must  not  live  to  trum/tet  forth  my  infamy." 
liliakesp. :  Pericles,  L  1. 

2.  To  praise  extravagantly. 

"  And  yet  their  oracle, 
Trumpet  It  as  they  will,  is  but  the  same." 
ilatthev  A  mold  :  Empedoch-t  on  Etna,  i  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  loud,  ringing  sound 
like  a  trumpet    (Used  especially  of  the  loud 
sound  made  by  an  elephant.) 

"  From  time  to  time  .  .  .  Jumbo  trumpeted  loudly 
and  made  rain  trials  of  his  weight  and  strength 
against  the  sides  of  his  cage."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept. 
17,  189&. 

trum'-pet-er,  *  trum-pet-ter,  «.    [Eng. 

trumpet ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  sounds  or  blows  a  trumpet. 

"  Heralds  and  trum/ielert  were  sent  to  summon  tile 
Castle  in  form.  '-Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  One  who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  noises 
anything  abroad  ;  one  who  denounces  ;  often 
now  one  who  publishes  the  praise  of  himself 
or  another. 

"  The  trumpeter!  of  onr  unlawful  intents." 

ShaXetp.  :  All's  Well,  iv.  8. 

H,  Technically: 

1.  Ichthy. :  Latris  hecateia,  one  of  the  most 
important  food-fishes  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere.   It  ranges  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds 
in  weight,  and  is  considered  by  the  colonists 
the  best  flavoured  of  any  of  the  fishes  of  New 
Zealand,    Tasmania,    and    South    Australia. 
Large  numbers  are  smoked  and  sent  into  the 
interior. 

2.  Ornith. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Psophia 
(q.v.).      They    are    South    American    birds, 
allied  to  the   Crane,  inhabiting  the   forests, 
frequenting  the  ground  in  search  of  grain  for 
food,  and  often  betraying  their  presence  by 
their  loud  call,  whence  both  their  popular 
and  scientific  names  are  derived.    The  best 
known    species,   Psophia   crepUans,    is    very 
beautiful.    The  breast  is  eJorned  with  bril- 
liant changing  blue  and  purple  feathers,  with 
metallic  lustre;  head  and  neck  like  velvet; 
wings  and  back  gray,  and  belly  black.    They 
run  with  great  swiftness,  and  are  capable  of 
domestication,  attending  their  master  in  his 
walks  with  as  much  apparent  affection  as  his 
dog.     They  have  no  spurs,  but  such  is  thoir 
high  spirit   and    activity,   that    they    brow- 
beat every  dunghill  fowl   in   the  yard,  and 
force  the  Guinea  birds,  dogs,  and  turkeys  to 
own  their  superiority. 

trum'-pet-mg,  s.    [TRUMPET.] 
'   Mining:   A  small  channel  cut  behind  the 
brickwork  of  the  shaft. 

t  trum'-pet-ry,  s.  [Eng.  trumpet ; -ry.1  The 
sounding  or  sounds  of  a  trumpet ;  trumpets 
collectively. 

"  A  prodigious  annual  pageant,  chariot  progress,  and 
flourish  of  trumpetry.'  —  Thackeray:  Koumtabout 
faperi.  v. 

*  trump  like,  a.  [Eng.  trump  (2),  s.,  and 
like.]  Resembling  a  trump  or  trumpet. 

"  A  breast  of  brasse,  a  voyce 
Infract  and  trumplike."  Chapman. 

trun'-cal,  n.  [Lat.  truncus  =  the  trunk  ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Pertaining  to  the  trunk 
or  body. 

trun-car'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat 
truncus  =  maimed.] 

Zool.  <£  PalfKont. :  A  genus  of  Buccinidae, 
with  five  species,  from  sub-tropical  seas. 
Erected  for  species  of  Buccinum  with  a  trun- 
cated columella.  Fossil  in  the  Eocene. 

trun-cate',  v.t.  [TRUNCATE,  a.]  To  shorten 
"by  cutting  abruptly  ;  to  lop  ;  to  cut  short. 

trun'-cate,  a.     [Lat.  trunmtus,  pa.  par.  of 
trunco  =  to  cut  off,  to  reduce  to  a  trunk  ; 
truncus  =  a  trunk,  a  stock.]    [TRUNK.] 
1.  Ord.  lang. :  Cut  short ;  truncated. 

"  The  centra  of  the  lumbars  are  more  truncate."— 
Tram.  Amtr.  PhUot.  Society,  xlii.  193. 


2.  Bot.:  Terminating  very  abruptly,  as  if  A 
piece  had  been  cut 
off,   as  the  leaf  of 
the  Tulip- tree  (q.v.). 

trun   cat- ed,  pa. 

par.  &  a.     JTRUN- 

CATE,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par. : 
(See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 
L    Ord.     Lang.  : 

Cut  off  short  or  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  Those    who    wear 
any    thing   on     their 

heads,  resembled,  iu  this  respect,  our  friends  at 
Nootka;  having  high  truncated  conic  caps,  made  of 
straw,  and  sometimes  of  wood,  resembling  a  seal'* 
head  well  painted."— Coo*:  Third  Voyage,  hk.  iv., 
ch.  v. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  M in.  (Of  a  crystal) :  Having  a  plane  sur- 
face where  a  solid  angle  might  theoretically 
have  been  expected.     But  the  term  truncated 
suggests  an  erroneous  idea;  the  solid  angle 
has  not  been  cut  off ;  it  never  existed. 

2.  Zool. :  The  same  as  DECOLLATED  (q.v.). 

truncated-cone  (or  pyramid),  s.  The 
portion  of  a  cone  or  pyramid  included  be- 
tween the  base  and  a  plane  oblique  to  the 
base  passed  be- 
tween   it    and  i'iiHSIfe.  _ 
the  vertex. 

truncated- 
roof;  s. 

Arch.:  A  roof 
with  a  nearly 
level  top  sur- 
face and  canted 
sides. 

trun-ca-tel'- 

la,  s. "  [Mod.  fj 

T  "      J.  J   •  •  ™ 

Lat.,  dimin; 

from  truncatus  TRUNCATED  ROOF. 

=  truncated       (If.W.  Front  of  Cheltea  Hoirftal.) 

(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Loopisg-snail ;  a  genus  of  LittorinidaB 
(Woodward),  of  Aciculidw  (Tate),  with  fifteen 
species  widely  distributed.  Operculum  shelly, 
with  erect  radiating  lamella? ;  aperture  of 
shell  ovate  ;  last  whorl  separate,  peristome 
continuous,  expanded.  Widely  distributed 
on  shores  and  seaweed  between  tide-marks, 
and  can  sun  ive  many  weeks  out  of  water. 
They  walk  like  the  Geometric  caterpillars,  by 
contracting  the  space  between  their  lip  and 
foot.  They  are  found  semi-fossil,  along  with 
human  skeletons,  in  the  modern  limestone  of 
Guadaloupe.  (Woodward.) 

trun-ca'-tion,  s.    [Fr.  troncation,  from  Lat. 
truncationem,  accus.  of  truncatio,  from  trun- 
catus, pa.  par.  of  trunco  =  to  truncate  (q.v.).] 
t  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  truncating,  or 
of  cutting  short ;  the  act  of  cutting  off. 

"  Decreeing   Judgment   of  death  or    truncation  ol 
members."— Prynne :  U milieu's  Brniate,  p.  48. 

2.  Crystall. :  A  term  used  to  signify  that 
change  in  the  geometrical  form  of  a  crystal 
which  is  produced  by  the  cutting  off  of  an 
angle  or  edge,  so  as  to  leave  a  face  more  or 
less  large  in  place  of  the  edge  or  angle.  When 
the  face  thus  produced  does  not  make  equal 
angles  with  all  the  contiguous  faces,  the  trun- 
cation is  said  to  be  oblique. 

H  Truncation  of  a  volcanic  cone :  [CONE,  «. 
II.  4]. 

trun-ca-tl-pen'-naa,  8.  pi.  [Lat.  truncatut 
=  cut  short,  and  pi.  of  penna  =  a  feather,  pi. 
=  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-division  of  the  family  Cara- 
bidse,  comprehending  those  which  have  the 
wing  cases  truncated  at  their  apex.  It  in- 
cludes many  sub-families,  one  of  the  most 
notable  being  the  Brachininae.  [ARTILLERY- 
BEETLE.] 

trilnch,  s.  [0.  Fr.  tranche,  from  trone  =  a 
trunk  (q.v.).J  A  stake  or  small  post 

trun  cheon,  *  tron  chion,  *  tr on-chon, 
*  tron-choun,  *  trun  chion,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

tronson,    tronchon  =  a  truncheon,    or   little 
trunk  ;  Fr.  trongon,  dimin.   from  tronc  =  a 
trunk,  stock,  or  stem.]    [TRUNK.] 
*  1.  A  trunk  of  a  tree. 

"  And  the  howis  grewen  out  of  stockls  or  tronchoni. 
and  the  trnnrhw.i  or  schaftis  creweu  out  of  the  roote. 
—Pecock.  in  Waterland  :  Workt,  &  216. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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*  2.  The  shaft  of  a  broken  spear. 

"And  the  >|>ere  brake,  and  the  tronchion  stacke 
rtyll  in  the  squires  uecke.  who  was  with  that  stroke 
wounded  to  dethe."—  Bfrntrs  :  Froiaart;  Cronyvle, 
TOl.  1.,  ch.  ccclxxiv. 

*  3.  A  shaft  of  a  spear  ;  a  pole. 

"  A  fancied  iuoss-troo|>er,  the  boy 
The  tranche  >n  of  a  spear  bestrode.'* 

.Sco«  :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  L  19. 

4.  A  short  staff;  a  club,  a  cudgel. 

"  Thy  hind  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist, 
Thy  leg  a  stick,  compared  with  this  truncheon," 
Shakesp.  :  2  Benry  VI.,  Iv.  10. 

6.  A  baton  or  staff  of  authority. 

"  Attendant  on  a  king-at-arms, 
Whose  h:uxl  the  arm  >rtal  truac'ieon  held, 
That  feudal  strife  bad  often  quelled." 

Scott  :  ilarmion.  Iv.  «. 

6.  A  tree,  tlie  branches  of  which  have  been 
lopped  off  to  produce  rapid  growth. 

trun'-cheon,  v.t.  [TRUNCHEON,  *.]  To  beat 
with  a  truncheon  or  staff;  to  cudgel. 

"An  captains  were  of  ray  mind,  they  would  truncheon 
you  out.  for  taking  their  n-uues  u|>un  you  before  you 
bare  earned  themT'—  Shakes*.  :  2  Benry  /F.,  ii.  4. 

trun'-cheoned,  a.  [Eng.  truncheon,  s.  ;  -ed.] 
Furnished  with  or  bearing  a  truncheon. 

*  trim  cheon  eer  ,  *  trun  phcon  cr,  s. 
[Eng.  truncheon;  -eer,  -er.\  One  who  bears  or 
is  armed  with  a  truncheon. 

"  When  I  might  see  from  far  some  forty  truncheon- 
ten  draw  to  her  succour."—  shaketp.  :  Henry  »'///., 


•  truncked,  a.    [Lat.  tmnctts  =  (a.)  maimed, 
mutilated,  (s.)  the  trunk  of  a  tree.]     Trun- 
cated ;  having  the  head  cut  off. 
"  The  truncked.  beast  fast  bleeding  did   him  fowly 
dight."  Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IL  v.  4. 

trun  die,  *  trcn  die,  *  tren  del  yn, 
*  tryn  dell,  ».i.  &  t.  [TRUNDLE,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  roll,  as  on  little  wheels  or  castors  : 
as,  A  bed  trundles  under  another. 

2.  To  roll  or  bowl  along. 


Another  sung  to  a  plate,  which  he  kept  trundling 
on  the  edges  :  nothin  " 

Goldsmith  :  Ktfiyt,  i. 


, 
ng  was  now  heard  but  singing."— 


*  3.  To  bowl,  flow,  or  ran  along. 

"In  thef Mir  first  it  is  heaved  up  by  several  spondees 
intermixed  with  proper  breathing  places,  and  at  last 
trumllfi  down  in  a  continued  line  of  dactyl*."— AtlM- 
ton  Spectator. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  roll,  as  on  little  wheels  or  castors :  as, 
To  trundle  a  bed  or  gun-carriage. 

2.  To  cause  to  roll ;  to  roll  or  bowl  along. 

"  For  as  touching  the  cube,  he  subtracteth  and  re- 
moveth  it  quite  away,  its  they  do  who  play  at  nine 
boles,  and  who  trundle  little  round  stones.  —P.  Hol- 
land :  Plutarch,  p.  1,039. 

trnn'-dle.  *  tren-dol,  *  tren-dyl,  *  tren 
dyll,  *  trin-del,  *  trin  die.  s.  &  a.  [A.S. 
trendel,  tryndel  =  a  circle  ;  O.  Fris.  (rind, 
tru  nd=.  round  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  trind.  Prob. 
there  were  A.S.  verbs,  trindan  =  to  roll  (|>a.  t 
trail'',  pa.  par.  trumltn),  and  trendaii  —  to 
cause  to  roll.]  [TREND,  TKENDLE.] 

A.  At  substantive : 

1.  A  round  body,  a  little  wheel,  a  roller,  a 
tutor. 

2.  A  round  or  cylindrical  body. 

••  Whether  they  have  not  removed  all  Image*,  candle- 
•tlcki.  trindr.lt.  or  rolls  of  wax."— Cranmer  :  Article* 
tf  I'ailatiun. 

3.  A  lantern-wheel  (q.v.). 

*  4.  A  trundle-bed  (q.v.). 

5.  A  small  carriage  with  low  wheels;  a 
truck. 

B.  At  adj. :  Shaped  like  a  trundle  or  wheel ; 
cnrlcd. 

"(napping  his  Mndel  tail 
Betwixt  his  legs.9    Bfium.  t  Pitt. :  touts  Cure,  11L 1 

*  trundle-bed,  s.    A  low  bed  on  small 
Wheels,  trundled  under  another  in  the  day- 
time, and  at  night  drawn  out  for  a  servant  or 
children  to  sleep  on  ;  a  truckle-bed. 

"  Mr  wife  and  I  on  the  high  bed  in  onr  chamber, 
»nd  Wlllet  | the  maid)  iu  the  trundle-oed.-— Pent: 


trundle-head,  -. 

L  Nunt.  :  The  head  of  a  capstan  into  whose 
peripheral  sockets  the  capstan-bars  are  in- 
•erted.  The  trundle-hea<l  is  from  three  to 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  handspike- 
•ock'-t  for  eacli  foot  of  its  j«eriphery.  The 
Hngth  of  the  bars  is  nearly  three  times  the 
diameter  of  the  trundle-head,  nay  from  eight 
to  fourteen  feet 

2.  '.Var.  :  Om-  of  the  end  discs  of  a  trundle 
or  lantern  wheel  (q.v.). 


trundle-shot, «. 

Project. :  A  bar  of  iron,  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  long,  sharpened  at  both  ends,  and  a 
ball  of  lead  near  each  end. 

trundle-tail,  *.  A  curled  tail;  a  dog 
with  a  curled  tail. 

"  Hound  or  spaniel,  hrache  or  lym. 
Or  bobUil  tike,  or  tru.niile.tnU" 

Shakes?. :  Lear.  Hi.  6. 

trundle-Wheel,  s.  A  lantern-wheel  (q.v.). 

trunk,  *  trnncke,  *  trunke,  s.  [Fr.  (rone 
=  the  trunk,  stock,  stem,  or  body  of  a  tree, 
a  trunk,  a  headless  body,  a  poor-man's  box  in 
church,  from  Lat.  truncnm,  accus.  of  trancus 
=  a  trunk,  stem,  trunk  of  the  body,  from 
iruiicKS  —  maimed,  mutilated  ;  O.  Lat.  troncus; 
8p.,  Port.,  &  ital.  tronco.]  [TRUNCATE,  TRUJJ- 

CHKON.J 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  woody  stem  of  trees,  as  of  the  oak, 
ash,  elm,  Ac. ;  that  part  of  the  plant  which, 
springing  immediately  from  the  earth,  rises  in 
a  vertical  direction  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  forms  the  principal  bulk  of  the  indi- 
vidual, sending  out  branches  whose  structure 
is  similar  to  that  of  itself;  the  stem  or  body 
of  a  tree  apart  from  its  roots  and  limbs ; 
stock,  stalk. 

2.  The  body  of  an  animal  apart  from  the 
limbs,  or  after  the  limbs  have  been  separated 
from  it. 

"  Who  trembled,  trunk  and  limbs,  like  some  huge  oak 
By  a  fierce  tempest  shaken." 

Wordsa.rth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

3.  The  main  body  of  anything  considered 
relatively  to  its  ramifications  or  branches  :  as, 
the  trunk  of  an  artery,  the  trunk  of  a  line  of 
railway. 

4.  The  proboscis  or  snout  of  an  elephant ; 
a  similar  or  analogous  organ  it  other  animals, 
as  the  proboscis  of  an  insect,  by  which  it  sucks 
up  the  blood  of  animals  or  the  juice  of  vege- 
tables. 

Leviathan  that  at  his  gills 
Draws  iu,  and  at  hU  trunk  spouts  out.  a  sea." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  viL  416. 

5.  A  tube,  usually  of  wood,  to  convey  air, 
dust,  broken  matter,  grain,  Ac. :  as, 

(1)  An  air-trunk  to  a  mine  or  tunnel. 

(2)  A   dust-trunk    from   a   cotton-cleaner, 
smut-machine,  or  factory  floor. 

(3)  A    broken-material    trunk,    to    convey 
graded  coal  to  a  waggon   or   heap,  broken 
quartz  from  a  mill  to  the  stampers,  &c. 

(4)  A  grain-  or  flour-trunk  in  an  elevator  or 
mill,  up  which  the  said  articles  are  conveyed 
by  cups  on  a  travelling-band,  a  spiral  screw, 
or  an  air-blast,  or  down  which  they  pass  by 
gravity. 

*  6.  A  speaking-tube. 

*  7.  A  long  tulie  through  which  peas,  pellets, 
&c.,  were  driven  by  the  force  of  the  breath  ; 
a  pea-shooter. 

"  He  shot  sugar-plums  at  them  out  of  a  trunk, 
which  they  were  to  pick  up."—  Uutvell. 

*  8.  (PI.):  Trunk-hose  (q.v.). 

9.  A  liox  or  chest,  usually  covered  with 
leather  or  its  substitute,  used  for  containing 
clothes,  &c.  ;  a  box  for  carrying  clothes,  &c., 
about  when  travelling. 

"  By  the  f oresayde  jilace  or  shryue.  where  the  holy 
martyra  bodyta  lay,  he  ordeyned  it  clieste,  or  trunke  of 
clenesyluer.  to  then  tent  yet  all  sucheiuellysand  ryche 

Kfte»  as  were  otn-yd  to  the  holy  ivyiitis.  shuld  therein 
kepte  to  the  vse  of  the  myiiati  es  of  the  same  place." 
—fabgiin :  Chronicle,  ch.  cxxxi. 

10.  A  box  iu  which  certain  fish,  as  cod, 
plaice,  turbot,  eels,  ftc.,  are  sent  to  market. 
A  trunk  holds  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds 
of  fish. 

H,  Technically: 

1.  .!.•<•''.:  The  human  body  with  the  head 
and  limbs  omitted.      Its  axis  of  support  is 
the  vertebral  column,  its  fiainework  the  ribs, 
and  ib>  most  important  organs  the  heart  and 
lungs.  • 

2.  Hot.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1. 

3.  Arch. :  The  shaft  or  body  of  a  column  ; 
the  part  between  the  lose  and  capital.  (Some- 
times applied  to  the  dado  or  body  of  a  pedes- 
tal.) 

4.  Fishing:  An  Iron  hoop  with  a  bag  to 
catch  crustaceans. 

5.  Hydr. :  A  flume  or  penstock  (q.v.). 

6.  Mining: 

(1)  A  flume. 

(2)  An  upcast  or  downcast  air-passage  in  a 
mine. 


(3)  The  box-tube  in  which  attle  or  rubbish 
is  suut  out  of  the  mine. 

(4)  A  wooden  spout  for  water  or  the  pipe  of 
the  draiuing-pump. 

7.  Pneumatics :  A  boxed  passage  for  air  to 
or  from  a  blast  apparatus  or  blowing-engine, 
in  smelting,  or  ventilation  of  mines  and  build- 
ings ;  an  air-shaft. 

8.  Steam:    A  tubular  piston-rod   used   to 
enable  the  connecting-rod  to  be  jointed  di- 
rectly to  the  piston  or  to  a  very  short  piston- 
rod,  so  as   to  save  room  in  marine  steam- 
engines.     The  width  of  the  trunk  must  be 
sufficient  to  give  room  for  the  lateral  motion 
of  the  connecting-rod. 

*  1J  To  speaJc  in  or  through  a  trunk :  To  speak 
through  a  tube. 

"  And  this  fellow  waits  on  him  now  through  a  tube, 
in  teuuis-court  socks,  or  slippers  soled  with  wool ;  and 
they  speak  to  each  other  in  a  trunk." — Ben  Jonton: 
Silent  Woman,  L  L 

U  Cunningham,  in  a  note  to  the  passage 
cited  above,  quotes  Montaigne  : 

"There  are  a  i«ople  where  no  unetrents  to  the  king, 
except  his  wife  and  children,  but  throwjh  a,  trunk.* 

trunk-back,  s. 

Zool. :  An  American  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Sphargis  (q.v.). 

"  Sea-turtles  are  numerous  off  the  coasts  of  Florida. 
Trunk-backs,  or  Sphargis.  are  the  largest"— Samuel 
Gartnan  :  Keptilet  t  Batrachians  of  North  America, 
p.iv. 

trunk-brace,  s.  The  guard  or  stay  which 
supports  a  lid  or  checks  its  backward  motion. 

*  trunk-breeches,  s.  pi.    The  same  aa 
TRUNK-HOSE  (q.v.). 

trunk -engine,  s.  A  form  of  steam- 
engine  designed  to  obtain  the  direct  connection 
of  the  piston-rod  with  the  crank  without  the 
intervention  of  a  beam  or  oscillating  the  cylin- 
der. Attached  to  the  piston  is  a  tulie,  or 
trunk,  which  is  packed  in  the  cylinder-heads, 
and  has  sufficient  interior  diameter  to  allow 
the  vibration  of  the  piston-rod  by  the  throw 
of  the  crank.  It  is  used  especially  for  marine 
and  propeller  engines. 

trunk-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Ostiaciou,  from  tlie  fact  that  the 
body  is  clothed  in  an  inflexible  armour  of 
hard  plates,  the  tail,  tins, 
and  gill  -  openings  pass- 
ing through  holes  in  this 
coat  of  mail. 

*  trunk-hose,  ».  pi. 

A  kind  of  short,  wide 
breeches,  gathered  in 
above  the  knees,  or  im- 
mediately under  them, 
and  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  their  peculiar 
cut,  as  French  (of  which 
there  were  two  kinds : 
one  wide-,  the  other  close- 
fitting),  Gallic  (reaching 
to  the  knee),  and  Vene- 
tian (coming  below  the 
knee).  They  were  worn 
during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth, 
and  James  1. 

trunk-light,  «.  A  skylight,  sometimes 
at  tlie  upper  end  of  an  aperture  whose  curb 
or  lining  is  a  trunk  or  square  boxing. 

trunk-line,  s.  The  main  line  of  a  rail- 
way, canal,  or  the  like,  from  which  the  branch 
lines  diverge. 

"  Rumours  that  the  trunk-Hnes  had  agreed  to  a  now 
schedule  of  rates."— Daily  Telegraph,  April  8.  1886. 

trunk-nail,  s.  A  nail  with  a  head  shaped 
like  the  segment  of  a  sphere,  s<>  as  to  make  a 
rounded  boss  when  driven.  Used  for  orna- 
menting trunks  and  coffins. 

trunk-roller,  *.  A  roller  joumalled  in  s 
plate  which  may  be  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
a  trunk  or  the  like. 

*  trunk-sleeve,  *.    A  large,  wide  sleeve. 

trunk -stay,  *.  The  same  as  TRUNK- 
BRACE  (q.v.). 

trunk-turtle, *. 

Zool. :  A  species  of  turtle,  Tettudo  arcuata, 

'trunk -work,  s.  Concealed  work;  a 
secret  stratagem  [TRUNK,  If.] 

"This  ha*  been  some  stair-work,  some  trunk-wort, 
some  behind  dour  work."— Shaketp.  :  "'inters  TaU, 
111.8. 


TRUNK   HOSE. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.   -lion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  ~  zhun.     cious,    tious,  -sious  =  shos.   -hie,  -die,  <bc.  =  bcl,  deL 
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trunk— trust 


•trunk,  r.t.     [Lat.  tntnco  =  to  truncate  (q.v.).] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  truncate,  to  maim,  to 
lop. 

"They  stood  u  trunknt  and  poled  tree*."—  Holin- 
llud  :  (\muuost  of  Ireland,  ch.  xxvi. 
2.  Mining :  To  separate,  «s  the  slimes  of 
ore,  into  heavier  or  mettilliferous  and  lighter 
or  worthless  portions. 

trunkcd,  a.    [Eng.  trunk,  s.  ;  -<•<?.] 
1.  Ord.  L«ng. :  Having  a  trunk. 


2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  tree  which  is 
borne  couped  of  all  its  branches  and  separated 
from  its  roots ;  also,  when  the  main  stem  of  a 
tree  is  borne  of  a  different  tincture  from  the 
brandies,  it  is  said  to  be  trunked  of  such  a 
tincture. 

trun  -nel  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  trundle  (q.v.).] 
A  round,  rolling  substance  ;  a  trundle. 

trun  -nel  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  treenail  (q.v.).] 
A.  treenail  ;  a  wooden  plug  or  pin. 

"The  carpenters  .  .  .  found  mauy  of  the  trunnels  so 
very  loose  and  rotten,  as  to  be  easily  drawn  out  with 
the  lingers."— Coo*.'  Third  royaye,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  iii. 

trun  nion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  trognon  =  the 
•tock,  stump,  or  trunk  of  a  branchless  tree  ; 
diniin.  from  tron  =  a  piece  of  anything,  a  trunk, 

*  stem  ;  shortened  from  tronc  =  a  trunk  (q.v.) ; 
cf.  Italian  troncone,  from  franco  =  a  trunk.) 

t  L  Ord.  Land.  •'  A  general  term  for  an  axis 
of  similar  character  to  II.  2. 

"  The  flukes  of  the  anchor  are  Axed  at  an  angle  of  51° 
with  the  shauk.  and,  being  part  of  the  head,  are  at 
liberty  to  move  freely  on  the  trunnion  of  the  shank." 
—field,  Aug.  2V,  18S7. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Ordn. :  One  of  the  cylindrical  projections 
from  the  sides  of  a  cannon  or  mortar,  which 
rest  in  the  cheeks  of  the  carriage,  forming  sup- 
ports for  the  piece  and  an  axis  on  which  it 
turns  during  elevation  or  depression. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  One  of  the  hollow  axes  on 
which  the  cylinder  of  an  oscillating  steam- 
engine  reciprocates,  and  through  which  steam 
is  received  and  exhausted. 

trunnion  plate,  *. 

Ordn. :  A  plate  on  a  gun-carriage,  which 
covers  the  upper  part  of  each  side-piece,  and 
goes  under  the  trunnion. 

trunnion  ring,  s.  A  ring  around  a  can- 
non, next  before  the  trunnions. 

trunnion  valve,  s.  A  valve  attached  to 
or  included  in  the  trunnions  of  an  oscillating- 
cylinder  steam-engine,  so  as  to  be  reciprocated 
by  the  motions  of  the  cylinder. 

trim  -nioned  (i  as  y),  a.  [Eng.  trunnion ; 
-ed.}  Provided  with  trunnions,  as  the  cylin- 
der of  an  oscillating  steam-engine. 

*  tru'-sion,  ».     [Lat.  trusu*,  pa.  par.  of  trudo 
=  to  push.)    The  act  of  pushing  or  thrusting. 
"  The  operation  of  nature  is  different  from  mechan- 
ism, it  doing  not  its  work  by  irwion  or  pulsiou  " — 
Cudxmrth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  156. 

truss,  *  trusse,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  trousse  =  a  pack- 
age, a  bundle,  in  pL  =  trousers  (q.v.)l 

[TRUSS,  V.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  L  A  bundle,  a  package. 

"OsmunJe  .  .  .  made  a  creat  trutse  of  herbys  or 
grasae,  wherein  hj  mtffftt  the  childe."  —  Fabuan  : 
Chronyclr,  ch.  clxxxvi. 

2.  A  bundle  of  hay  or  straw  tied  together. 
A  truss  of  hay  is  56  IDS.  of  old  or  60  Ibs.  of 
new  hay,  and  thirty-six  trusses  make  a  load. 
A  truss  of  straw  varies  in  weight  in  different 
places. 

"  He  hfcd  not  been  able  to  get  one  tnat  of  hay  for 
his  horses  without  going  five  or  six  tuiles."-Jiae- 
aulay :  Hat.  of  Eng.,  ch,  xii. 

3.  A  tuft  of  flowers  formed  at  the  top  of 
the  main  stalk  or  stem  of  certain  plants ;  an 
nnibel. 

"The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  are  borne  in  truaet 
without  any  uud.ie  crowding."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Arch. :  An  ornamented  corbel,  serving 
to  support  an  entablature  or  balcony,  or  to 
conceal  the  ends  of  the  beams  which  reallv 
support  the  structure  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
frequently  made  of  galvanized  sheet  iron. 

2.  Carp. :  A  frame  to  which  rigidity  is  given 
by  staying  and  bracing,  so  that  its  figure  shall 
be  incapable  of  alteration  by  the  turning  of  the 
bars  about  their  joints.  The  simplest  frames 


are  of  wood,  and  of  few  parts.  More  imposing 
structures  are  more  complicated,  the  parts 
being  employed  in  resisting  extension  or  com- 
pression. Composite  trusses  employ  both 
wood  and  iron  ;  in  fact,  few  of  any  import- 
ance are  destitute  of  bolts  and  tie-rods.  In 
the  simplest  form  of  a  truss  the  tie-beam  is 
suspended  by  the  king-post  from  the  apex  of 
the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  rafters. 
In  the  more  complex  form  the  tie-beam  is  sus- 
pended by  the  queen-postJ>  from  two  points. 

3.  Naut. :  The  iron  hoop,  stirrup,  and  clasp 
by   which  the   middle   of  a  lower  yaid  is 
secured  to  the  mast.    It  consists  of  a  hoop 
on  the  mast,  tightened  by  means  of  screws, 
whose  open  heads  engage  the  eyes  of  a  stirrup, 
which  is  swivelled  to  the  hoop  on  the  yard. 

4.  Shipbidld. :  A  short  piece  of  carved  work 
fitted  under  the  taffrail ;  chiefly  used  in  small 
ships. 

5.  Surg. :  An  instrument  to  keep  hernia  re- 
duced, that  is,  to  retain  the  intestines  within 
the  abdominal  cavity.     The  essential  feature  is 
a  spring  or  bandage  resting  on  a  pad,\vhich  is 
kept  above  the  orifice  of  protrusion.    The  pad 
is  usually  kept  to  its  place  by  a  spring  which 
reaches  around  the  body  terminating  opposite 
to  the  ruptured  part.   The  spring  is  cushioned, 
and  sometimes  has  pads  to  give  it  bearing  on 
special  parts. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Round  and  thick. 

"The  tiger-cat  is  about  the  bigness  of  a  bnll-dog, 
with  short  legs  and  a  truss  body,  shaped  much  like  a 
mastiff.'— Dampier:  Voyaget,  an.  1676. 

truss-beam,  s. 

Build. :  An  iron  frame  serving  as  a  beam, 
girder,  or  summer.  A  wooden  beam  or  frame 
with  a  tie-rod  to  strengthen  it  against  deflec- 
tion. This  trussing  may  be  done  in  two  ways  : 
(1)  by  inserting  cast-iron  struts,  thus  placing 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  wood- 
work in  a  state  of  tension  ;  (2)  by  wrought- 
iron  tension-rods,  which  take  the  whole  of 
the  tension,  whilst  the  timber  is  thrown  en- 
tirely into  compression. 

truss-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  which  de- 
pends for  its  stability  upon  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  truss.  Short  bridges  of 
this  class  may  be  formed  by  a  single  truss ; 
larger  structures  are  composed  of  i,  system  of 
trusses  or  bays  so  connected  that  the  spaces 
between  the  abutments  and  the  piers  may 
each  be  regarded  as  a  single  compound  truss. 

truss  hoop,  s. 

1.  Cooper. :  A  hoop  placed  around  a  barrel 
to  strain  the  staves   into   position,  bringing 
them  together  towards  the  chine,  and  leaving 
the  bulge  at  the  middle  portion. 

2.  Naut. :  A  hoop  round  a  yard  or  mast  to 
which  an  iron  truss  is  fixed. 

truss-piece,  s. 

Build.  :  A  piece  of  filling  between  compart- 
ments of  a  framed  truss. 

truss,  *  trusse,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  trusser,  trosser 
(Fr.  trousser)  =  to  truss,  to   bind,  from  Lat. 
tortus,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo  =  to  twist ;  Cf.  Ital. 
torciare  =  to  twist,  wrap,  tie  fast.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  put  or  make  up  into  a  truss  or  bundle ; 
to  pack  up.    (Frequently  followed  by  -up.) 

"You  might  have  truss'd  him  and  all  his  apparel, 
into  an  eel-skiu."— Shakes?. :  t  Uenry  ir.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  seize  and  hold  firmly ;  to  seize  and 
carry  off  or  aloft.   (Said  especially  of  birds  of 
prey.) 

"  The  vigorous  hawk,  exerting  every  nerve, 
Trutt'd  iu  mid-air  bears  down  her  captive  prey." 
Somerville :  Field  Sportt. 

*  3.  To  tie  up. 

"Cleopatra  .  .  .  cast  out  certain  chains  and  ropes, 
lu  which  Antouiua  was  trusted:'—  North:  Plutarch, 
p.  781. 

4.  To  hang.    (Frequently  with  up.) 

"  When  for  a  sheeire  the  ignorant  are  trust." 

Whetstone :  Promos  *  Cassandra,  it 

5.  To  adjust  and  fasten  the  clothes  of;  to 
draw  tight  and   tie  the  laces  of,   as  dress  ; 
hence,  specif.,  to  skewer,  to  make  fast,  as  the 
wings  of  a  fowl  to  the  body  for  cooking.     By 
extension,  to  truss  ==  to  prepare  for  cooking, 
disembowel,  &c. 

IL  Bitud.  :  To  furnish  with  a  truss  or 
trusses ;  to  suspend  or  support  by  a  truss. 

trussed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [TRUSS,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :    Provided   with   »   truss   or 
trusses. 


trussed  beam,  s.  A  compound  beanx 
composed  of  two  beams  secured  together  side* 
by  side  with  a  truss,  generally  of  iron,  be- 
tween them. 

trussed  roof,  s.  A  roof  in  -which  the. 
principal  rafters  and  tie-beam  are  framed  to« 
gether,  so  as  to  form  a  truss. 

trus'-sel,  s.    [TRESTLE.] 

truss' -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [TRUSS,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See- 
the verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

Build. :  The  timbers,  &c.,  which  form  a 
truss. 

If  Diagonal  trussing : 

Shipbuild. :  A  particular  method  of  binding 
a  vessel  internally  by  means  of  a  series  of 
wooden  or  iron  braces  laid  diagonally  on  the 
framing  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other. 

*  trussing  bed,  s.  A  bed,  of  the  Tudor 
times,  which  packed  into  a  chest  for  travel- 
ling. 

trussing  machine,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  for  drawing  the  truss- 
hoops  upon  casks,  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  of 
the  staves  together  at  the  chines. 

trust,  'trest,  *trist,  *trost,  'tryst* 
*  tryste,  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  traust  =  trust,  pro- 
tection, firmness,  confidence  ;  Dan.  &  Kw. 
frost  =  comfort,  consolation  ;  Ger.  trost  =  con- 
solation, help,  protection;  Goth.  iraws<i=s». 
covenant.]  [TRYST.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  A  reliance  or  resting  of  the  mind  on  the- 
integrity,  veracity,  justice,  friendship,  power, 

Erotection,  or  the  like,  of  another  ;  a  firm  re- 
arice  or  dependence  on  promises,  laws,  OF 
principles  ;  confidence,  faith. 


2.  Confident  opinion    or  expectation ;   as- 
sured anticipation  ;   dependence  upon  some- 
thing future  or  contingent,  as  if  present  or 
actual ;  faith,  belief,  hope. 

"  His  tnat  was,  with  th'  Eternal  to  be  deetn'd 
Equal  in  strength."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  <«. 

3.  Credit  given  without  examination. 

"  Most  take  things  upon  trust,  and  misemploy  theii 
assent  by  lazily  euslavmg  their  minds  to  the  dictates- 
of  others. '-Locke. 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  is  the  ground  of 
confidence  or  reliance  ;  a  person  or  thing  cour 
fided  in  or  relied  on. 

5.  The  state  of  being  confided  in  or  relied  on 

"Thou  shalt  have  charge  and  sovereign  trust  " 

Sluikesv.  :  1  Henry  If.,  iii.  t. 

6.  The  transfer  of  goods,  property,  &c.,  in 
confidence  of  or  reliance  on  future  payment ; 
exchange  without  immediate  receipt  of   ar> 
equivalent ;  credit :  as,  To  sell  goods  on  trust. 

7.  The  state  of-  being  entrusted  or  confided 
to  the  care  and  guard  of  another. 

"  His  seal'd  commission  left  in  trust  with  me." 
Shakes/,. :  Pericles,  i.  3. 

*  8.  Care,  management,  charge. 


9.  That  which  is  committed  or  entrusted  to 
one ;  something  committed  to  one's  charge, 
care,  or  faith ;  a  charge  given  or  received  in 
confidence  ;  something  which  one  is  bound  in 
honour  and  duty  to  keep  inviolate. 

"  To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence." 

Milton :  Samson  Agonistes,  428. 

10.  Something  committed  to  one's  care,  for 
use  or  safe-keeping,  of  which  an  account  must 
be  rendered. 

"Although  the  advantages  one  man  possessth  more 
than  another,  may  be  called  his  property  with  respect 
to  other  men,  yet  with  respect  to  God,  they  are  only  » 
trust."— Swift. 

*  11.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reliable 
or  trustworthy. 

"  A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trutt." 

Shakes?.  :  Othello,  I  8. 

IL  Law: 

1.  A  confidence  reposed  by  one  person, 
called  the  truster,  or  celui  que  trust,  in  con- 
veying or  bequeathing  pro.jerty  to  another 
(called  the  trustee),  that  the  latter  will  apply 
it  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  party  (called  the 
cextui  (pie  trust  or  beneficiary),  or  to  some 
specified  purpose  or  purposes.  The  purposes 
of  a  trust  are  generally  indicated  in  the  in- 
strument, whether  deed  or  will,  by  which  the 
disposition  is  made.  Trusts  are  divided  gene- 
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tally  into  simple  trusts  and  special  trusts, 
the  corresponding  terms  in  Scots  law  being 
proprietary  trusts  an>l  uccessnry  trusts.  Simple 
trusts  are  those  iu  wliidi  tiie  trustee  holds 
the  leg;il  estate  subject  to  the  duties  implied 
by  law.  Special  trusts  are  those  in  which 
the  trustee  has  some  special  purpose  to  exe- 
cute or  carry  out.  Trusts  may  be  created  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  a  party,  or  by  the  opera- 
tion of  law.  [USE,  s.] 

2.  The  beneficial  interest  created  by  such  a 
transaction  ;  a  beneficial  interest  in  or  owner- 
ship of  real  or  personal  property,  unattended 
With  the  legal  or  possessory  ownership  thereof. 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Trusty,  faithful,  loyal,  true. 

"  The  erle  vnto  the  kyng  bare  him  sithen  so  wele, 
A  his  sonnes  bothe  tille  him  war  trott  als  stele." 
Robert  dr.  Brunne,  p.  60. 

2.  Held  in  trust :  as,  trust  money,  trust 
proj>erty. 

1  For  the  difference  between  trust  and 
belief,  see  BELIEF. 

Ill*  Comm. :  A  comlii nation  of  manufac- 
turer!) or  others  for  the  pur|ioae  of  securing 
a  monopoly  of  tome  article,  or  of  contrulling 
its  production  and  selling  price. 

trust-deed,  *. 

C'irit  Law:  A  deed  or  disposition  which 
conveys  property  not  for  the"  behoof  of  the 
disponee,  but  for  other  purposes  pointed  out 
in  the  deed,  as  a  deed  by  a  debtor  conveying 
property  to  a  trustee  for  payment  of  his  debts. 

trust  -  estate,  s.  An  estate  under  the 
management  of  a  trustee  or  trustees. 

trust,  *  treist,  *  trist,  *  triste,  *  troste, 
*  trust-en.  *  tryst,  v.t.  &  i.    [TRUST,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  place  trust  or  confidence  in ;  to  rely 
upon  ;  to  depend  upon  ;  to  confide  in. 

"  But  though  they  could  not  be  fruited,  they  might 
be  use.1  and  they  might  be  usetu\."—Jtaaiulay  :  lliit. 
fng..  ch.  xxii. 

2.  To  believe,  to  credit 

"  Trntt  we,  I  was  going  to  your  boose." — Shaketp. : 
Merry  WiM  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  put  trust  or  confidence  in  with  regard 
to  the  care  or  charge  of  something  ;  to  show 
confidence  in  by  entrusting  with  something. 
(Followed  by  with.) 

I  will  rather  fruit  a  Fleming  utith  my  butter."— 
i>. :  Merrt  Wifei  of  Wimitor.  1L  t 

4.  To  commit  or  entrust  to  one's  care  or 
Charge  ;  to  entrust. 

5.  To  leave  to  one's  self  or  to  itself  without 
fear  of  consequences ;  to  allow  to  be  exposed. 

"  Fo,  led  and  beguiled :  by  him  thou,  I  by  tliee, 
To  trutt  thee  from  my  side.' 

J/Uton  :  P.  L.,  x.  ML 

ft.  To  give  credit  to  ;  to  sell  upon  credit  to, 
or  in  confidence  of  future  paymeut  from  :  as, 
To  trust  a  customer  for  goods. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  trust  or  confidence ;  to  be  in- 
spired with  confidence  or  reliance  ;  to  depend, 
to  rely. 

2.  To  be  credulous  or  trusting;  to  confide 
or  believe  readily. 

3.  To  be  confident ;  to  feel  sure  ;  to  expect 
Confidently.    (Followed  by  a  clause.) 

"  I  trutt  ere  lon<  to  choke  thee." 

Shilkmp. :  1  Henri,  IV.,  til.  i. 

4.  To  practise  giving  credit;  to  sell  goods 
on  credit. 

t  For  the  difference  between  to  trust  and 
to  confide,  see  CONFIDE. 

f  (1)  To  trust  in :  To  confide ;  to  place 
trust  or  confidence  in. 

"  Trint  in  thr  Lord,  and  do  good'—Ptalm  xxxvli   ». 
(2)  To  (nut  to :  To  depend  on  ;  to  rely  on. 
"  The  men  of  Isnul . . .  trutt td  to  tbe  lien  la  waif 
—Jtuiyet  xx.  34. 

trus  tee',  *.     (Eng.  trust;  -ee.} 

1.  Ord.  Lung. :  One  who  holds  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  other  property,  upon  the  trust  and 
confidence  that  lie  will  apply  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  entitled,  according  to 
an  expressed  intention,  cither  by  the  parties 
themselves,  or  by  the  deed,  will,  settlement, 
or  arrangement  of  mother. 

2.  Ami-r.   l.nw ;  A  person  In  whose  hands 
the  effects  »f  another  arc  attached  in  a  ti  nstee 
process — that  is,  a  promm  l>y  which  a  creditor 
may  attach  goo.ls,  rlferttK,  ninl  rmlilx  IM?|OIIK- 
ing  to  or  due  to  hia  dclitor,  when  in  the  hands 


of  a  third  person  ;  equivalent  to  the  process 
known  in  English  law  as  foreign  attachment. 
H  Trustee  of  a,  bankrupt's  estate :  The  same 
as  Assignee  in  bankruptcy. 

trus-tee'-ship,  s.  [Eng.  trustee ;  -ship.]  The 
office,  position,  or  functions  of  a  trustee. 

trust'-er,  s.    [Eng.  trust,  v.  ;  -tr.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  trusts  or  gives  credit ;  a  creditor. 

2.  One  who  trusts  in  anything  as  true ;  a 
believer. 

"  Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence. 
To  make  it  tnater  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself."  Shakeip. :  Hamlet,  i.  z. 

IL  Scots  Law :  One  who  grants  a  trust-deed ; 
the  correlative  of  trustee  (q.v.). 

trust   ful,  o.     [Eng.  trust ;  -fuHJ).] 
1.  Full  of  trust ;  trusting. 

*  2.  Worthy  of  trust ;  trusty  ;  trustworthy. 

*  trust'-fol-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  trustful ;  -ly.]    In 
a  trustful  manner. 

*  trust  ful  ness,  *.    [Eng.  trustful;  -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  trustful ;  faith- 
fulness, trustiness. 

"  Hugh,  it  is  true,  has  shown  himself  wanting  in  a 

generous   trutt/ulneu."—J'all  Mall   Gazette,  July   3, 

1884. 

*  trus'-tl-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  trusty;  -ly.]    In  a 

trusty  manner ;  faithfully,    honestly ;    with 
fidelity. 

trus  ti  ness,  '  trus  ti  nesse,  *trus-ty- 
nes,  s.  [Eug.  trusty;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  trusty  or  trustworthy  ;  fidelity, 
faithfulness,  honesty. 

"  Certainly  I  saye  vnto  you,  that  the  maister  hailing 
•  triall  of  his  truttmette.  will  be  bolde  to  trust  •  him 
with  greatter  t  hinges,  and  wyll  make  hym  reweler 
oner  all  his  goodes."—  Vdal :  Matthew  xxiv. 

trust'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TRUST,  ».] 

*  trust'-ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  trusting ;  -ly.]  In 

a  trusting  manner ;   with  trust  or  implicit 
confidence. 

"  Hervey  camt  hither  for  tbe  draughts  in  which 
weakness  tnatinjly  sought  strength. "—Daily  Tele- 
graph. Sept.  1.  1SS5. 

*  trust  -less,  *  trust  lesse,  o.  [Eug.  trust  ; 
-less.]    Not  worthy  of  trust ;  not  to  be  relied 
or  depended  on  ;  unreliable,  faithless. 

"  The  mouse  which  once  hath  broken  out  of  trappe, 
Is  sildome  tysed  with  the  truttlrsic  bayte." 

Oatcoigne  :  To  the  lame  Gentlewoman. 

*  trust'- less -ness, ».  [Eng.  trustless ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  trustless ;  un- 
worthiness  of  trust. 

trust  -wor-thi  ness,  s.  [Eng.  trustworthy; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trust- 
worthy, or  deserving  of  confidence. 

trust  -wor  thy,  a.  [Eng.  trust,  and  worthy.] 
Deserving  of  trust  or  confidence ;  that  may 
be  trusted  or  relied  on  ;  trusty. 

trus'-tjf,  •  trus  tie,  a.    [Eng.  trust ;  -y.] 

1.  That  may    be  sat.  Jy   trusted  or   relied 
npon  ;  justly  deserving  of  trust  or  confidence; 
trustworthy,  reliable. 

"  Ds«  careful  watch,  choose  trutty  sentinels." 

Shakeip.  :  Kichard  III..  T.  S. 

2.  Not  liable  to  fail  a  person  in  time  of 
need ;  strong. 

"  In  which  I  bear  my  trutt.it  sword 
When  I  do  exercise."       Coieper :  John  Gilpin. 

*  3.  Involving  trust  or  resjionsiliility. 

"  Some  great  and  trutlu  business.' 
Shaketp.  :  AlTt  If  til  that  Emit  Well,  iii.  «. 

If  For  the  difference  between  trusty  and 
faitliful,  see  FAITHFUL. 

truth,  *  trcuth,  *  trcuthe,  *  trouth, 
trouthe,  s.  [A.S.  tru'urillni,  from  treowe  = 
true  (q.v.);  Icel.  tryggdh.  Truth  and  trotA 
are  doublets.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  true  ;  true- 
ness  :  as — 

(1)  Conformity  to   fact*  or  reality,  as  of 
statements    to    facts,    words    to    thoughts, 
motives  or  actions  to  professions  ;  exact  ac- 
cordance with  what  is,  has  been,  or  shall  be. 

"Thosr  pmiiotltioiuare  true,  which  express  things 
as  they  xr.- :  ,fr.  truth  is  the  .-..iifonnity  of  those  words 
or  signs,  by  which  things  are  rxprrst,  to  the  things 
themselves."-  H'ol/aiton  IteHgion  of  Mature.  (  I. 

(2)  The  quality  or  slate  of  being  made  or 
constructed   true  or  exact  ;  exact  adherence 
to  a  model  ;  accuracy  of  adjustment  ;  exact- 
ness. 


(3)  In  the  fine  arts,  the  projxjr  and  correct, 
representation  of  any  object  iu  nature,  or  at 
whatever  subject  may  be  under  treatment. 

"  Truth  is  the  highest  quality  iu  art."— Fairholt. 

(4)  Habitual  disposition  to  speak  only  what 
is  true ;  veracity  ;  freedom  from  falsehood. 

(5)  Honesty,  sincerity,  virtue,  uprightness. 
"  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth." 

Shaketp.  ;  Merchant  of  Venice,  T. 

(6)  Disposition  to  be  faithful  to  one's  en- 
gagements ;  fidelity ;  constancy. 

"  I  will  follow  thee  with  truth  and  loyalty." 

Sliaketp.  ;  A*  You  Like  /. ,  il.  S. 

*(7)  The  state  or  quality  of  not  being, 
counterfeited,  adulterated,  or  spurious  ;  gen- 
uineness, purity. 

"  She  having  the  trutt  of  honour  in  her."— Shaketp.: 
Jfeaturefor  Measure,  iii.  L 

2.  That  which  is  true :  as— 

(1)  Fact,  reality,  verity ;  the  opposite  to. 
falsehood. 

"  For  thys  cause  was  I  borne,  and  for  thys  cause 
came  I  into  the  worlde,  that  1  shouldc  beare  wyluesaa- 
vnto  tbe  treuthe.'— John  xviii.  38.  (1551.) 

(2)  That  which  conforms  to  fact  or  reality  ;. 
the  real  or  true  state  of  things. 

"  Though  truth  and  falsehood  belong,  in  propriety  ol 
speech,  only  to  propositions  ;  yet  ideas  are  of tenlliue*. 
termed  true  or  false  (as  what  words  are  there  that  ar»- 
not  used  with  great  latitude,  and  with  some  deviation, 
from  their  strict  and  projwr  significations?)."—  Locke. • 
Human  Cnderttand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxxL 

(3)  A  verified  fact ;  a  true  statement  or  pro- 
position ;  an  established  principle,  fixed  law,. 
or  the  like. 

(4)  True   religion ;   the   doctrines   of    the- 
gospel. 

"  The  Uw  was  given  by  Moees :  but  grace  and  truth- 
came  by  Jesus  Christ."-Vo/in  i.  IT. 

T  (1)  In  truth :  In  reality,  in  fact,  in  sin- 
cerity. 


(2)  Of  a  truth,  For  a  truth  :  In  reality  ;  for 
Certain. 


strength,  that  they  be  nat  easy  to  Wynne."—  Bernm  : 
froittart  ;  Croni/cU,  voL  L,  ch.  Ixv. 

•(3)  To  do  truth:  To  practise  what  God. 
commands. 

"He  thatdoef*  truth  Cometh  to  the  light,  that  his. 
deeds  may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  are  wrought 
in  God.  '•—  John  iij.  21. 

t  truth-lover,  s.  One  devoted  to  the. 
truth.  (Tennyson  :  Ode  on  Death  $f  Welling- 
ton, 189.) 

t  truth-teller,  s.  One  who  tells  the  truth. 
(Specif,  with  the  def.  art.  applied  to  King. 
Alfred  the  Great.) 

"  Here  Alfred  the  Truth-teller 

Suddenly  closed  bis  bonk.' 
Longfellow  :  Ditcoterer  o/  the  North  C'apt. 

•truth,  v.t.  [TnuTH,  *.]  To  affirm  or  deciai*. 
as  true  ;  to  declare. 

"  Well,  I  have  lived  iu  ignorance  ;  the  ancients 
Who  chatted  of  the  golden  age.  feigned  trifles. 
Had  they  dreamt  this,  they  would  have  truthcd  it 
heaven.  '  Ford  :  Faneiet.  ii.  t, 

truth'  ful,  a.     [Eng.  truth;  -/i^O-l 

1.  Full  of  truth  ;  loving  and  speaking  the. 
truth  :  as,  a  truthful  man. 

2.  Conformable  to  truth  ;  true,  correct  :  as, 
a  truthful  statement. 

truth  -ful-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  truthful;  -ly.]  la. 
a  truthful  manner;  in  accordance  with  the- 
truth. 

truth  -  ful  -  ness,  >.  [Eng.  truthful;  -nest.]] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  truthful  :  as, 
the  truthfulness  of  a  statement 

*  truth  -less,  •  trouth  les,  a.    [Eng.  trot*; 
•less.] 
1.  Wanting  iu  truth;  wanting  reality;  false. 


2.  Faithless. 

On  this,  what  s 


. 
Ootftr:  C.  A.,  Tit 


"Cast  all  your  eyes 
ll  I  call  her?  truth!  u  woman." 
caum.  t  Flct.  :  IMW»  ../  Candy,  t. 

*  truth'  less-ness,  ».   [Eng.  truthless  ;  -ntn.\i 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  truthless. 

"  truth'-  ness,  *.    [Eng.  truth;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  true;  truth.  (Marston.)> 

*  truth'-  jf,  o.    [Eng.  trutA;  -y.]    Truthful  ;. 
veracious. 

*  tru  ti  nato,  v.t.    [Lat.  triitinatus,  pa.  par. 
of  trutinor  =  to  weigh  ;  trutina  =  a  balance.li 
To  weigh,  to  balance. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jo"wl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist. 
-ola a,    tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -CIOUB,    1 10 us,    sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del* 
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tmtinati  on— try  st 


••  tru  tin  a  tion,  *.  (TRUTINATE.)  The  act 
of  weighing  ;  examination  by  weighing. 

"  Men  may  mistake  if  they  distinguish  not  the  sense 
of  levity  unto  themselves,  and  in  regard  of  the  scale 
«r  decision  of  trutination."—  Browne  :  Cu/ynr  A'rrourj. 

•trut  ta  ceoiis  (oe  as  ah),  a.  [Low  Lat. 
trutta  =  &  trout  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  trout  :  as,  fish  of  a  truttaceous  kind. 

*ry.  'trie,  *  trye,  *  try-in,  *try-yn,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  trier  =  to  pick,  to  choose,  to  cull,  from 
Low  Lat.  trito  —  to  triturate,  from  Lat.  tritus, 
pa.  par.  of  tero  =  to  rub,  to  thresh  corn  ;  Prov. 
irinr  =  to  choose  ;  tria  =  choice  ;  Ital.  tritart 
=  to  bruise,  to  grind  or  thresh  com.]  [TRITE, 
TRITURATE.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  separate,  as  that  which  is  good  from 
what  is  bad  ;  to  sift  or  pick  out.  (Followed 
l>y  out.) 

"The  wylde  come,  beinge  in  shape  and  greatnesse 
lyke  to  the  good,  if  they  I*  niengled,  with  great  diffl- 
cultie  wyll  oe  tryed  out,"—Elyot  :  Oocernour,  bk.  ii., 
•Oh.  sir. 


2.  To  purify,  to  assay  ;  to  refine,  as  metals. 

"  The  fire  seven  times  tried  this  ; 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  ». 

3.  To  examine  ;  to  make  experiment  on  ;  to 
•test,  to  prove. 

"  Them  thinkest  me  as  far  in  the  devil's  book  as 
thou  and  FalsUff  for  obstinacy  and  persistency  ;  let 
the  end  fry  the  m&u.'—Shakeip.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  put  to  a  trial  or  test  ;  to  subject  to 
•trial. 

"His  situation  was  one  which  must  have  severely 
tried  the  firmest  nerves."—  Jlacaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

5.  To  prove  by  a  test  ;  to  coaipare  with  a 
•-standard  :  as,  To  try  weights  and  measures. 

6.  To  act  upon  as  a  test  ;  to  prove  by  severe 
•frial. 

"  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up 
Isa-.c  :  and  he  that  received  the  promises  offered  up 
bis  only  begotten  son.'—  Hebrews  xi.  17. 

7.  To  strain  :  as,  To  try  the  eyes  or  muscles. 

8.  To   examine  ;   to   inquire   into   in   any 
^manner. 

"  That's  a  question,  how  shall  we  fry  itt" 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errort,  v. 

9.  Spec.,  to  examine  judicially  ;  to  subject 
"to  the  examination  and  decision  or  sentence 
•of  a  judicial  tribunal. 

"  Guiltier  than  him  they  try." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

10.  To  bring  to  a  decision  ;  to  settle,  to 
•decide. 


11.  To  essay,  to  attempt ;  to  entice  on  ;  to 
"Jmdertake. 

12.  To  use,  as  a  means  or  remedy. 

"To  ease  her  cares,  the  force  of  sleep  she  trial 
Btill  wakes  her  mind,  though  slumbers  seal  her  eyes." 
Sw(ft. 

13.  To  incite  to  wrong  ;  to  tempt. 

14.  To  experience ;  to  have  knowledge  of 
^•y  experience. 

"  To  thee  no  reason,  who  know'st  only  good ; 
But  evil  hast  not  tried,  and  wilt  r.bjcct 
His  will  who  bound  us."      MMon  :  P.  L.,  iv.  896. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  find,  show,  or  prove  by  experience 
•what  a  person  or  a  tiling  is ;  to  prove  by  a 
•test. 

2.  To  exert  strength  ;  to  make  an  effort ;  to 
•endeavour,  to  attempt :  as,  I  do  not  think  I 
•can  do  it,  but  I  will  try. 

H  1.  To  try  a  fall  with :  To  engage  in  a 
"wrestling  bout  with  ;  hence,  to  match  one's 
;»elf  against  in  any  contest. 

2.  To  try  bark:  To  go  back  as  in  search  of 
•anything,  as  of  a  road  one  has  lost  or  missed  ; 

to  go  back,  as  in  conversation,  in  order  to 
recover  some  point  one  has  missed. 

3.  Tc  try  on : 

(1)  To  put  on,  as  a  dress,  to  see  if  it  fits 
properly. 

(2)  To  attempt ;  to  endeavour  to  effect :  as, 
Don't  try  it  on  with  him.    (Colloq.) 

try,  *  trie,  *  trye,  o.  &  *.    [TRY,  v.] 

*  A.  A s  adj. :  Picked  out ;  choice,  select. 

"  With  sugar  that  is  trie." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  13,780. 
B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  An  instrument  for  sifting ;  a  sieve,  a 
••crren.    (Prop.) 

"  They  will  not  pan  through  the  holes  of  the  sieve, 
raddle,  or  fry,  if  they  be  narrow."— P.  i/plland:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  8«. 


2.  The  act  of  trying ;  an  attempt,  au  endea- 
vour, a  trial,  an  experiment. 

"This  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  try  for  his 
friends."— Shakesp.  :  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 

IL  Football :  A  point  scored  in  the  Rugby 
Union  game,  giving  the  right  to  a  kick  at  goal. 

"  A  try  is  gained  when  the  i  layer  touches  the  ball 
down  in  his  opponent's  goal."— Late*  of  the  Rugby 
Union. 

try  cock,  s.    A  gauge-cock. 
try-plane,  s.    A  trying-plane  (q.v.). 
try  sail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  storm-sail  of  strong  material  and 
relatively  smaller  area.  A.  lore-aiid-aft  sail 
set  with  a  boom  and  gaff  iu  ships.  Similar 
to  a  spencer,  spanker,  driver. 

try-square,  s.  An  instrument  used  by 
carpenters  and  joiners  lor  laying  off  short 
perpendiculars,  &c.  It  consists  of  a  thin 
blade  of  steel  about  six  inches  long,  let  into 
a  wooden  piece  of  similar  length  and  securely 
fastened  at  right  angles  thereto,  the  edges  of 
both  being  accurately  straight. 

*  try'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  try ;  -able.]    Capable 
of  being  tried  ;  fit  or  liable  to  be  tried. 

"The  party  tr/iable,  as  I  am  now.  shall  find  himself 
in  mucli  worse  case,  than  betore  those  cruel  laws  stood 
in  force."— Stale  Trial* :  1  Mary  (au.  1654);  Sir  A'icho. 
Throckmorien. 

*  try'-a-cle,  s.    [TRIACLE.] 

*  trye,  v.  &  a.    [TRY.] 
try'-er,  *.    [TRIER.] 

try-gon,  s.  [Gr.  rpvyuiv  (trugon)  =  a  kind  of 
roach  with  a  pricker  in  the  tail.] 

1.  Ichthy. :    Sting-ray ;    the   type-genus    of 
TrygoHidae  (q.v.).     Tail  very  long,  tapering, 
armed  with  a  long  arrow-shaped  spine,  ser- 
rated  on  both  sides  ;  body  smooth  or  with 
tubercles ;    nasal    valves   coaleseent    into    a 
quadrangular   flap ;    teeth    flattened.      Some 
twenty-five  species  are  known,  chiefly  from 
the  tropical  parts  of  the  Indian  anil  Atlantic 
Oceans,  though  some  are  from  the  fresh  waters 
of  eastern  tropical  America.      Trygon  pasli- 
naca,  the  Common  Sting-ray,  extends   from 
the  south  coast  of  England  and  the  east  coast 
of  North  America  through  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Ocean  to  Japan.     It  lives  on  shallow, 
sandy  ground,  rarely  takes  the  bait,  and  is 
commonly  caught  by  accident  in  nets.     The 
flesh  is  red,  and  is  said  to  have  a  rank  flavour. 

2.  Palceont. :  [TRVGONID^E,  2J. 

try-gdn'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trygon; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy :  Sting-rays  ;  a  family  of  Batoidei, 
with  five  genera,  from  tropical  seas.    Pectoral 
fins  continued  without  interrupt'ion  to  the 
snout,   where   they   become    confluent ;    tail 
long  and  slender,  without  lateral  longitudinal 
folds  ;  vertical  fins  absent,  or,  if  present,  im- 
perfectly developed,  often  replaced  by  a  strong 
serrated  spine. 

2.  Pidceont. :  The  family  is  represented  by 
two  genera,   Trygon  and  Urolophus  in    the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca  and  Monte  Postale. 

try-gon-d-rhi'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trygon, 
and  Gr.  pis  (rhis),  genit.  pivcs  (rhinos)  —  the 
snout ] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Rhinobatida?,  allied  to 
Rhinobatus,  from  South  Australian  seas. 

try'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [TRY,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Adapted  or  calculated  to  try,  • 
or  to  put  to  severe  trial ;  severe,  afflictive, 
difficult. 

"They  were  doubtless  in  a  most  trying  situation."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny..  ch.  xiv. 

C.  As  subst. :  Testing,  proving,  proof. 


trying-plane,  s. 

Join. :  The  plane  used  after  the  jack-plane, 
which  prepares  the  surface.  The  trying-plane 
is  long,  and  levels  the  surface,  trying  it  for 
straightness. 

trying -square,  s.  The  same  as  TRY- 
SQUARE  (q.v.). 

trying  up  machine,  s. 

Wood-work.  :  A  machine  for  planing  and 
trying-up  scantling,  with  revolving  cutters, 
driven  at  a  high  velocity. 


try" -ma,  s.    [Gr.  rpii/ua  (trwna)  =  a  hole.) 

Hot. :  A  compound  fruit,  superior  by  abor- 
tion, one-celled,  one-seeded,  with  a  two-valved, 
imlehiscent  endocarp,  and  a  coriaceous  or 
fleshy,  valveless  sarcocarp.  Example,  the 
fruit  of  the  walnut.  (Lindley.)  The  term 
has  been  deemed  superfluous,  and  it  has  been 
proposed  to  call  the  fruit  of  the  walnut  a 
magma,  or  even  a  drupe. 

*  tryne,  a.    [Lat.  trinus.]    Threefold,  trine. 

*  tryne -compass,  s.  The  threefold  com- 
pass of  the  world — earth,  sky,  and  air. 

try-pa-n»'-us,  s.  [Gr.  rpviravov  (frupanon) 
—  a  borer,  an  auger.  (See  def.).J 

Entom, :  A  genus  of  Histeridae.  Small 
beetles,  with  a  triangular  head  and  a  mouth 
adapted  for  boring.  They  fix  themselves  on 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  denuded  of  its  bark,  and, 
revolving  alter  the  manner  of  a  gimlet,  bore 
holes  into  the  wood.  All  the  species  are 
foreign. 

t  try-pan-8c'-6-rax,  s.    [Gr.  Tpvnavov  (tm- 
panon)  —  a  borer,  and  icdpaf  (korax)  =  a  ciow.] 
Ornith.  :    A  genus    of   Corvidse    separated 
from  Corvus  by  Kaup. 

"Some  ornithologists  have  broken  up  the  genus 
Corvus  still  further  thau  was  done  when  the  Pies. 
Jays,  and  a  few  other  natural  groups  were  removed 
from  it;  but.  as  regards  its  Euruiiean  members,  with 
no  great  success  Thus,  the  Raven  beinn  left  as  the 
type-species,  the  Crow.  Rook,  and  Daw  have  been 
placed  iu  gnii'ia  respectively  called  Corone,  Truptino- 
corax,  and  C  laeus,  all  the  invention  of  Kiiup."—  far- 
rell.  British  Birds  (ed.  stlij,  ii.  304. 

try-pan-o-so'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  rpvwavov  (tru- 
panon  =  a  borer,  aud  ow/ia  (soma)  =  the  body.) 
[TRYPANOSOMATA.] 

try -pan -6-so'- ma -ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat., 
pi.  of  trypanosonia  (q.  v.)."j 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Infusoria  Flagellata. 
Endopaiasitic  animalcules,  flattened  or  lamel- 
late, one  or  more  of  the  lateral  borders  fo:in- 
ing  a  frill-like  undulating  membrane,  by  the 
vibrations  of  which  progress  is  effected  ;  one 
extremity  sometimes  attenuate,  and  somewhat 
resembling  a  flagellum  ;  oral  or  ingestive  area 
undefined.  The  order  contains  a  single  genus, 
Trypanosoma,  with  two  species  :  Trypanosoma 
sanguinis,  found  in  the  blood  of  frogs,  and  T. 
eberthi,  from  the  intestines  of  domestic  poultry. 
(Kent.) 

tryp'-  au  -  chen,  s.  [Gr.  rpvira  (trupa)  =  * 
hole,  and  av\rjy  (auchen)  —  the  neck.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gobiidae,  with  three 
species,  from  the  coasts  of  the  East  Indies. 
Body  elongate,  covered  with  minute  scales; 
head  compressed,  with  a  deep  cavity  above 
the  operculum  on  each  side  (whence  the 
generic  name) ;  one  dorsal,  continuous  with 
anal  and  caudal,  ventrals  united. 

try-pe'-ta,  s. 

borer.] 


try-pe-the'-U-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  trype- 
thel(ium);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Sot. :  A  family  of  Lichens,  tribe  Gastero- 
thalameae. 

try-pe-the'-li-iim,  s.    [Gr.  rpumi  (trupe)  = 
a  hole,  and  Gr.  SJJ,\T/  (tliele)  —  a  nipple.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trypethelidse 
(q.v  ).  The  thallus  produces  a  number  of 
distinct  pustules,  with  uninerved  perithecia 
containing  a  gelatinous  nucleus  producing 
asci  and  sporidia.  Generally  from  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  climates. 

try-phae'-na,  s.    [TRIPH-ENA.] 

tryst,  *  trist,  *  tryste,  s.    [A  variant  of.  trust 
(q.v.);  cf.   I  eel.  treysta  —  to  confirm,  to  rely 
on,  from  traust  =  trust,  protection.] 
*  1.  Trust,  dependence,  reliance. 
"  Lady,  in  you  is  all  my  tryste." 

Erl  of  Tolout,  550. 

2.  An  appointment  to  meet;  an  appointed 
meeting. 

3.  A  market.    (Scotch.) 

"  My  first  gudeman  was  awa  at  the  Falkirk  trytt."— 
Scott :  A  ntiquary,  ch.  xv. 

4.  A  rendezvous. 

^  To  bide  tryst:  To  mee';  one  with  whom 


.fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  foil;  try,  Syrian,    so,  m  -  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


tryst— tubaeform 
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an  engagement  has  been  made  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place  ;  to  keep  an  engagement  or 
appointment. 

tryst,  v.t.  &  i.   [TKYST,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  engage  a  person  to  meet  one  at  a 
certain  time  and  place  ;  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment with  one.  (Scotch.) 

2.  To  bespeak  ;  to  order  or  engage  by  a 
certain  tune  :  as,  To  tryst  a  pair  of  boots. 
(Scftch.) 

B.  Intmns.  :  To  engage  to  meet  at  a  certain 
time  or  place  ;  to  make  an  appointment. 

tryst'-er,  *.  (Eng.  try*t;  -er.]  One  who  sets 
or  iiiiikes  a  tryst  ;  one  who  makes  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet. 

tryst'-lAg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TRYST,  v.] 

trysting-day,  s.  An  appointed  (lay  of 
meeting  or  assembling,  as  of  troops,  friends, 
Ac. 

trys  ting-place,  s.  An  arranged  meet- 
ing-place; a  place  where  a  tryst  or  appoint- 
ment is  to  be  kept.  (Byron:  Parisina,  iv.) 

tean-tjan,  s.     [Chinese.] 

Ljt.  :  A  seaweed,  Fucus  cartilaginosus,  some- 
times used  in  China  as  a  substitute  for  edible 
birds'  nests. 

tear,  s.  [CZAR,]  The  title  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

tsar-i'-na,  tsar  It  -sa,  s.  [CZARINA.]  The 
title  of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

tschak  meek  (t  silent),  s.    [CHAMECK.] 

tscheff  kin  ite,  s.  [After  the  Russian 
General  Tschevkin,  or  Tschetfkin  ;  suff.  -ite 
{Min.);  Ger.  tschewkinit.] 

Min.:  A  ijry  rare  mineral,  only  a  few 
specimens  bein-»  known,  one  of  which  is  in 
the  mineral  collection  of  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History).  Amorphous  ;  hardness,  5 
to  5-5  ;  sp.  gr.  4-508  to  4'549  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ; 
colour,  black  ;  streak,  dark-brown  ;  opaque. 
Compos.  :  a  silico-titanate  of  lanthanum, 
didyminm,  cerium,  scsqui-  and  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  lime.  Found  in  the  I  linen  Moun- 
tains, Urals,  Russia 

tscher  mak-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  G.  Tschermak, 
of  Vienna,  mineralogist  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Min.  :  A  massive  mineral,  shewing  two 
cleavages  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of 
W\  Hardness,  6'0  ;  sp.  gr.  2'64  ;  colour, 
grnyUli  to  white  ;  lustre,  vitreous,  phosphor- 
escent. An  analysis  gave  :  silica,  66*57  ; 
alumina,  1.VSO  ;  magnesia,  8*00;  soda,  with  a 
trace  of  potash.  6'SO;  water,  2'70=99'87,  which 
gives  the  formula,  SROSiO^  +  Al2O3,2SiO2. 
This  has  l>een  lately  shown  to  be  probably 
an  analysis  of  impure  material,  and  as  Des 
Cloi/eaux  has  determined  the  optical  pro- 
perties to  corres|>oiid  with  those  of  albite,  the 
later  analysis  of  Pisani,  which  is  near  that  of 
this  min-Mal,  suggests  that  the  substance  is 
but  alliite. 

tscher  mig  ite,  s.  [After  Tschermig,  Bo- 
hemia, where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  memlier  of  the  group  of  alums,  in 
which  the  potash  is  represented  by  ammonia. 
Crystallization  ixometric,  occurring  in  octa- 
hedrons, and  fibrous.  Hardness,  1  to  2;  sp. 
gr.  T50;  lustre,  vitreoiM  ;  colour,  white, 
transparent  to  trnnsluxceiit.  Compos.  :  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  HV.  ;  sulphate  of  alumina, 
87'8  ;  water,  47'0  =  100,  whence  the  formula, 
NH4OSO..-f  Al./VtSOs-r  24HO.  Manufactured 
an-l  extensively  used  in  place  of  potash-alum. 

tschdt  -wcrt,  tschet  vert,  ».  [CHKTVERT.] 
di.  «.     ts9hu     die,  a.     [TCBUDI, 


TCHUDIC.  | 

Tscch,  Cz£ch  (Ts,  Cz  as  Ch),  i.    [Slavic.] 

Ethnnl.  (Pf.):  A  branch  of  the  Slavic  race, 
inhabiting  Moravia  and  Bohemia. 

tse  hdrig,  $.  [Chinese.]  A  mi  pigment  used 
by  the  Cliinese  for  painting  on  porcelain.  It 
consists  of  a  mixtui?  of  alumina,  ferric  oxide, 
and  silica,  with  white  lend.  (Wealt.) 

ts<5t   «6,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Entom.  :  f!lo»*ina  •nutrtitnnt,  a  dipterous 
insect,  slightly  larger  than  the  house-fly,  from 
Africa,  ranging  from  18-24'  nonth  latitude. 
It  is  brown,  with  four  yellow  transverse  bars 


on  the  abdomen,  beyond  which  the  wings 
project  considerably.  According  to  Living- 
stone— who  in  one  of  his  journeys  lost  forty- 
three  oxen  by  the  attacks  of  this  insect — its 
bite  is  almost  certain  death  to  the  ox,  horse, 
and  dog,  but  innocuous  to  man,  the  ass,  the 
mule,  and  wild  animals  generally.  The  head 
is  armed  with  a  proboscis  adapted  for  piercing 
the  skin,  and  the  fly  lives  by  sucking  blcod. 
At  first  no  effect  is  perceived,  but  in  a  few 
days  after  an  ox  has  been  bitten,  the  eyes  and 
nose  begin  to  run,  the  coat  stares,  a  swelling 
appears  under  the  jaw,  and  sometimes  at  the 
navel,  emaciation  and  flaccidity  of  the  muscles 
ensue,  followed  by  purging,  staggering,  in 
some  rases  madness,  ami  finally  death.  On 
dissection  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin 
is  found  to  bein.jected  with  air.  as  if  a  quantity 
of  soap-bubbles  were  scattered  over  it. 

tclng  II  en,  s.  [Chin.]  A  red  colour  used 
for  porcelain  painting  in  China,  consisting 
chiefly  of  stannis  and  plumbic  silicates,  to- 
gether with  small  quantities  of  oxide  of 
copper,  or  cobalt  and  metallic  gold.  (Weale.) 

T*-square,  s.  [The  letter  T,  from  the  shape, 
and  square.]  A  draughtsman's  ruler.  The 
blade  is  set  at  right  angles  to  the  helve,  and 
the  latter  slips  along  the  edge  of  the  drawing- 
board,  which  forms  a  guide.  The  helve  is 
made  of  two  parallel  pieces,  in  one  of  which 
the  blade  is  mortised.  The  other  portion  of 
the  helve  is  adjustable  on  the  set-screw  to 
any  an^le,  so  as  to  rule  parallel  oblique  lines, 
or  to  form  an  oblique  base  for  the  triangles, 
which  are  the  usual  rulers  in  plotting  and 
projecting.  To  some  T-squares  is  attached  a 
shifting  member  on  one  sidepf  its  tongue,  so 
as  to  give  the  latter  any  angle  with  the  base 
line  of  the  drawing.  The  tangent-screw  and 
protractor  admit  accurate  angular  adj  ustment. 

tu-a-te'-ra,  tu-a-ta'  -ra,  s.  [Native  name.] 
Zool. :  Sphenodon  punctatum,  a  large  lizard 
fiom  New  Zealand.  Olive,  sides  and  limbs 
with  minute  white  specks,  beneath  yellowish  ; 
the  spines  of  the  nuchal  and  dorsal  crests 
yellow,  of  the  caudal  brown  ;  the  scales  of 
the  back,  head,  tail,  and  limbs  small,  granular, 
nearly  uniform;  with  irregular  folds  in  the 
skin,  which  are  fringed  at  the  top  with  a 
series  of  rather  larger  scales  ;  an  oblique  ridge 
of  larger  stales  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
tail,  and  a  few  shorter  longitudinal  ridges  of 
rather  smaller  ones  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  tail.  (Die/enbich  :  New  Zealaiul, 
ii.  204.)  Many  of  these  animals  have  from  time 
to  time  been  kept  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society,  Regent's  Park,  London.  They 
are  apparently  carnivorous,  and  in  captivity 
were  fed  on  raw  meat,  living  frogs,  small 
lizards,  earthworms,  mealworms,  snails,  young 
birds,  or  mice.  In  the  New  Zealand  court  of 
the  Colonial  Exhibition,  held  in  London  in 
1886,  there  was  a  model  of  the  rocks  and  small 
caves  inhabited  by  the  Tuatera.  These  rocks 
and  caves  were  frequented  by  small  sea-birds, 
who  selected  the  same  places  for  breeding, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  thai  the  lizards  fed 
on  the  eggs  and  young  of  these  birds.  The 
Tuatera  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  liv- 
ing representative  of  the  order  Rhyncho- 
snuria  (q.v.),  and  it  was  in  the  Tuatera  that 
the  parietal  or  unpaired  eye  was  first  ob- 
served. [UNPAIRED-EYE.] 

tub.  *  tubbe,  s.    [Out.  tolbe;  Low  Ger.  tuVbe. 
Origin  doubtful.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An    open   wooden  vessel,   formed    with 
stoves,  hoops,  and  heading;  a  small  cask, 
half-barrel,  or  piece  of  cooper-work,  with  one 
bottom  and  open  above  :  as,  a  wash-tub,  meal- 
tub,  mash-tub,  &c. 

"  Ygeteu  u>  these  knedlng  tubbrt  tlira." 

Chauotr :  C.  T..  8,8*0. 

2.  A  wooden  vessel  in  which  vegetables  are 
planted,  so  as  to  l>e  portable  and  removable 
into  a  house  in  cold  weather. 

3.  Any  wooden  structure  shaped  like  or  re- 
sembling a  tub ;  specif.,  a  certain  kind  of 

pulpit.      [TUB-DRUBBER.] 

4.  A  small  cask  or  barrel  for  holding  liquor ; 
specif.,  a  l«rrel  used  by  smugglers. 

5.  A  bath  :  the  act  of  taking  a  sponge  bath. 
(Collrxj.  or  slang) 

"  A  good  tub  «nl  it  hearty  brrakfant  manured  tu  (or 
the  work  of  the  .lay."-/VM,  Feb.  20.  ISM. 

*  6.  Sweating  in  a  heated  tub.    (Formerly 
the  usual  cure  of  Inei  rr.neren.) 

"  She  l>  heneir  In  the  fu»."-.S*a*«p.  :  M«uure/or 
ittiiture.  Ml.  2. 


7.  A  kind  of  rowing-boat.    (See  extract.) 

"  Practice  I  gigs,  or  more  technically  styled  <»!» 
(small  boats  to  hold  a  i«ir  of  oarsmen.  HI  id  in  tli*, 
•tern  of  which  the  coach  steers  and  advises  the- 
rowers)."—  Daily  Telegraph.  Feb.  ».  1887. 

8.  The    amount    which    a    tub    contains, 
reckoned  as  a  measure  of  quantity  :  as,  a  tub* 
of  tea  (60  Ibs.),  a  tub  of  camphor,  &c. 

9.  A  term  of  contempt  for  an  old-fashioned,, 
slow-sailing  vessel. 

"  I  laughed,  fur  1  knew  the  0*xola-*n  old  tub.  built, 
in  East  Huston,  never  made  more  than  ten  knots  an. 
hour.'— ScrUmcri  Magazine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  8L 

IL  Mining: 

1.  A  corve  or  bucket  for  raising  coal  or  or* 
from  the  mine. 

2.  A  casing  of  wood,  or  of  cast-iron  section* 
bolted  together,. lining  a  shaft. 

3.  One  form  of  chamber  in  which  ore  ot 
slimes  are  washed  to  remove  lighter  refuse. 

IT  A  tale  of  a  tub  :  An  idle  or  silly  fiction  j 
a  cock-and-bull  story. 

"  You  shall  see  in  us  that  we  preached  no  lyes,  nof 
tale,  of  tubt.  but  even  the  true  wurd  of  GoU."-Cop«r~ 
dale  :  An  Exhortation  to  the  Craa.  (1551.) 

*  tub  -  drubber,  s.     A  tub-thumper;  ft. 
ranting  preacher.    [TUB-PREACHER.] 

"The  famed  tub-di-ubber  oi  Covent  Garden."—  R. 
Brown  :  Workt,  iii.  W8. 

*  tub-fast,  s.    A  process  of  treatment  for 
the  cure  of  venereal  disease  by  sweating  in  ft. 
heated  tub  for  a  considerable  time,  during: 
which  the  patient  had  to  observe  strict  absti- 
nence'.   (Shakesp. :  Timon,  iv.  3.) 

tub-fish,  s.    [SAPPHIRINE-QURNARD.] 
tub-man,  s. 

Law :  A  barrister  who  has  a  preaudience  1* 
the  Exchequer  Division  of  the  High  Court^ 
and  a  particular  place  in  court.  [POSTMAN.) 

*  tub-preacher,  *  tub-thumper,  *. 

A  term  of  contempt  tor  a  dissenting  minister  t 

hence,  a  ranting,  ignorant  preacher  or  speaker. 

"Our  thoroughfares  are  needed,  of  course,  to  serve*. 

much  more  useful  class  of  i>e<>pl.-  than  the  oleagiuoua 

tub-thumpers."— Obitreer,  Sept.  27.  1885. 

tub-Saw,  s.   A  cylindrical  saw  for  cutting: 

sta\cs  from  a  block,  giving  them  their  trans- 
versely rounded  shajie. 

tub -Wheel,  s.  A  form  of  wnterwheel 
which  has  a  vertical  axis  and  radial  spiral 
floats,  which  are  placed  between  two  conical 
cases  attached  to  the  axis.  The  water  is  pre- 
cipitated from  a  chute  upon  the  wheel,  ami 
follows  the  spiral  canals  of  the  wheel  until  it. 
is  discharged  at  the  bottom.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  horizontal  and  common  recoil 
wheel.  The  water,  having  exerted  a  certain 
percussive  force,  flows  downward,  and  pi 
out  as  in  the  downward-discharge  turbine. 

tub,  v.t.  &  i.    [TUB,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  place  or  set  in  a  tub :  as,  To  < 
plants. 

2.  To  bathe  or  wash  in  a  tub. 


3.  To  practise  or  exercise  in  a  tub.     [Tua» 
«.,  I.  7.] 

"  Alexander  of  Jesus,  who  has  been  tubbed  a  f  ooft 
deal. ••-/•«.'<*.  March  i,  1887. 

II.  Mining:   To  line,  as  a  shaft,   with  a 
casing  of  wood. 
B.  Intransiti't : 

1.  To  bathe ;  to  make  use  of  a  bath ;  ts> 
wash. 

2.  To  practise  in  a  tub.    [TuB,  ».,  I.  7.J 

"  No  other  work  In  the  eight  was  done  during  th*> 
day,  but  some  lubbiiia  was  Indulged  In  later  In  tk*> 
afternoon."— Alloy  Trieyrai-h,  Feb.  >,  IM7. 

tu'-ba  (1),  «.    [Lat.  =  a  trumpet.] 

1.  Music : 

(1)  A  brass  wind-instrument,  the  lowest  ft* 
to  pitch  in  the  orchestra.     It  has  live  cylin- 
ders, and  its  compass  is  four  octaves. 

(2)  A  high  pressure  reed-stop  of  eight  feet 
pitch  on  an  organ.     Called  also  Tuba  mirft- 
iiilis,  Tuba  major,  Tromba,  or  Ophicleida. 

2.  Anat. :  (TUBE). 
•3.  Bot. :  A  style. 

tu'-ba  (2),  i.    [TooBA.] 

tu  b»  form,   a.      [Lat.  tuba  =  a  trumpet* 
and  forma  =  form.) 
Bot. :  Trumpet-shaped.    Called  also  Tubatft. 


bo^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat  90!!,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  $  his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph      u. 
-dan,    tlan  ~  shan.     tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -flon,    f  ion  -  zhon.     clous,    tiooa,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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tubal— tubercle 


tn'-bal,  a.    [Mod.  Lat  tubalis,  from  Lat.  tuba 
—  a  trumpet.  ] 

Anat.,  Pathol.,  Ac,  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
tube  of  the  body. 

tubal  dropsy,  .«. 

Pathol.  :  Dropsy  of  the  Fallopian  tube  ;  a 
rare  disease. 

tubal  nephrite,  *. 
Pathol.  :  Albamiuuria  (q.v.). 

tu   bate.   ii.     [Mod.  Lat  titbatus,  from  Lat 
tuba  (q.v.).] 


tub  -ber,  s.    [TUB,  v.] 

Mining:  A  sort  of  pickaxe.  Called  also  a 
Beele. 

lubber  man,  s. 

Mining  :  A  man  who  uses  a  tubber.  Called 
also  a  Beele-inau. 

tub'  -Ding,  pr.  par.,  a.,  *».    [TUB,  *.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  --Is  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  or  placing  in  a  tub  or 
•tubs  ;  the  act  of  bathing  or  washing  in  a  bath  ; 
*  sponge-bath. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  making  tubs  ;  material 
for  tubs. 

3.  The  act  of  practising  in  a  tub.    [TUB.  *.. 
X7.] 

"  A  good  deal  of  tubbing  has  been  got  through  in  the 
mornings."—  Field,  March  s.  1887. 

II.  Mining  :  Lining  a  shaft  with  casks  or 
cylindrical  caissons,  to  avoid  the  caving  in  of 
the  ground.  Especially  used  in  shafting 
through  quicksand  or  porous  strata  in  which 
there  are  many  springs. 

*  tub  -bish,  a.    [Eng.  tub  ;  -ish.]   Like  a  tub  ; 
tubby  ;  round-bellied. 

"  You  look  for  men  whose  heads  are  rather  tubbiih." 
H'olcott  :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  13«. 

ttlb'-by,  a,    [Eng.  tub;  -y.] 

1.  Tub-shaped  ;  round-bellied,  like  a  tub. 

•'  We  hud  seen  him  coming  up  to  Covent  Garden  In 
hit  greeu  chaise  cart  with  the  fat  tubby  little  horse."— 
Dickent  :  Sketchet  by  Box  ;  Monmouth  Street. 

2.  Having  a  sound  like  that  of  an  empty 
tub  when  struck  ;  wanting  elasticity  of  sound  ; 
sounding  dull  and  without  resonance.    (Ap- 
plied to  musical  stringed  instruments,  as  the 
violin.) 

tube  (1),  *.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tubum,  accus.  of 
t»6«s  =  a  pipe,  tube,  akin  to  tuba  =  a.  trum- 
pet; Sp.  &  I  tal,  tubo.] 
I  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  pipe  ;  a  canal  or  conduit  ;  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  wood,  metal,  indiarubber,  glass, 
or  other  material,  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
fluids  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

"  T  adjust  the  fragrant  charge  of  a  short  tube, 
That  fuinea  beneath  bin  nose." 

Cotcper  :  Tnik,  v.  55. 

2.  A  telescope,  or  that  part  of  it  into  which 
the  lenses  are  fitted  and  by  means  of  which 
they  are  directed  and  used. 

M  There  lands  the  fiend,  a  spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  orb 
Through  bis  glazed  optic  tube  yet  never  saw." 

Hilton  :  P.  L.,  iii.  590. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  A  canal,  as  the  Eustachian  tube 
<q.v.).  Sometimes  it  has  the  Latin  form  Tuba. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  narrow,  hollow  portion  of  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla,  or  of  a  monosepalous  calyx, 
formed  by  the  adherence  of  the  edges  of  the 
petals  or  sepals  to  each  other,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  channel.     The  surface  of  such  a  tube  is 
called  the  throat.     A  tube  may  be  long  or 
short,  cylindrical  or  angular,  &c. 

(2)  The   staminiferous  body  formed  when 
"the  stamens  adhere  to  each   other   more  or 
less  completely  by  their  filaments  or  their 
Anthers,  or  both. 

3.  Chem.  :  [TEST-TUBE]. 

4.  Hydr.  :  The  barrel  of  a  chain-pump. 

5.  Ordn.  :  A  primer  for  ordnance  ;  a  small 
Cylinder  placed   in   the   vent  of  a  gun,  and 
containing   a    rapidly  burning   composition, 
•whose  ignition  tires  the  powder  of  the  charge. 

6.  Physio!.  :  The  narrow,  lengthened  pipes 
or  laterally  enclosed  channels  by  which  the 
fluids  of  animals  or  vegetables  are  transmitted 
from  one  part  of  the  structure  to  the  other. 


7.  Steam:    A  pipe  for  water  or  fire  in  a 
steam-toiler.    It  would  be  well  to  call  water- 
pipes  tubes  and  fire-pipes  flues  ;  but  the  prac- 
tice is  to  call  them  flues  or  tubes  according  to 
their  relatively  large  or  small  diameter  re- 
spectively.   [TUBULAR-BOILER.] 

8.  Surg. :  A  pipe  or  probe  introduced  into 
the  larynx  by  the  mouth  or  nostrils  to  aid  iu 
restoring  respiration  in  asphyxia. 

IT  (1)  Lightning -tube :  [FULGURITE]. 

(2)  Pneumatic  tubes:  A  name  given  to  a  means 
of  connecting  stops  and  keys  of  an  organ  with 
distant  soundboards  and  sliders  by  admitting 
a  sudden  puff  of  compressed  air  into  one  end 
of  a  tube,  to  the  other  end  of  which  a  leather 
disc  is  attached,  which  is  immediately  forced 
upwards,  and  acts  upon  any  necessary  me- 
chanism. 

(3)  Tube  of  safety  :  [SAFETY-TUBE]. 
tube-brush,  s.    [FLUE-BRUSH.] 

tube-oast,  s.  A  cast,  generally  micro- 
scopic, formed  within  some  capillary  tube  of 
the  body,  voided  with  the  urine  in  albu- 
min'.iria.  [BRIOHT'S  DISEASE.]  It  may  be 
bloody,  epithelial,  fatty,  fibrinous,  granular, 
or  waxy. 

tube-clamp,  s.  A  grab.   [GRAB  (1),  s.,  2.] 
tube-Cleaner,  s.    [FLUE-CLEANER.] 

tube-clip,  s.  A  kind  of  tongs  used  for 
holding  test  or  other  heated  tubes  in  chemical 
manipulations. 

tube-code,  s.  An  indiarubber  tube  which 
is  fitted  into  a  pipe  and  compressed  by  a 
screw-valve  when  it  is  desired  to  stop  the 
flow  of  liquid. 

tube  -  compass,  s.  A  compass  having 
tubular  legs  containing  sliding  extension- 
pieces  adjustable  to  any  required  length  by 
means  of  set-screws.  One  leg  carries  a  re- 
versible needle-point  and  pencil-holder,  and 
the  other  a  reversible  needle-point  and  pen. 

tube-condenser,  s.  A  bent  tube,  pro- 
vided with  a  stopper  at  each  end,  through 
which  a  small  tube  is  inserted,  used  in  obtain- 
ing solutions  of  ammonia  and  other  gases 
which  are  absorbable  in  water. 

tube-door,  s. 

Steam :  A  door  in  the  outer  plate  cf  a 
smoke-chamber,  which  may  be  opened  to 
allow  the  tubes  to  be  examined  or  cleaned. 

tube-feet,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Ambulacral  tubes  ;  a  series  of  con- 
tractile and  retractile  tubes  by  means  of  which 
locomotion  is  effected  by  the  Echinoidea.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  similar,  but  not  homo- 
logous, organs  in  Star-fishes. 

tube-ferrule,  s. 

Steam :  A  short  sleeve  for  fastening  tubes 
in  tube-sheets. 

tube-filter, «. 

Wells  :  A  perforated  chamber  at  the  end  of 
a  driven  well-tube  or  the  suction-tube  of  a 
pump,  to  prevent  gravel  or  other  foreign 
matters  from  getting  into  and  choking  the 
pump. 

tube-flower, .«. 

Bot. :  Clerodendron  Siplionanthus,  a  verbena- 
ceous  plant,  having  a  funnel-shaped  white 
corolla  and  a  long  tube.  Introduced  into 
'  Britain  from  the  East  Indies  in  1790. 

tube-flue,  s. 

Steam :  A  furnace-tube  through  which  flame 


tube-makers,  s.  pi 

Zool. :  The  Tiibk-olae  (q.v.). 
tube-packing,  s. 

Wells :  A  bag  of  flax-seed  or  ring  of  rubber 
to  occupy  the  space  tetweeu  the  tube  of  an 
oil-well  and  the  bored  hole,  to  prevent  accjss 
of  water  to  the  oil-bearing  stratum. 

tube-plate,  s.    A  flue-plate  (q.v.). 

tube-plug,  s. 

Steam:  A  tapered  plug  of  iron  or  wood, 
nsed  for  driving  into  the  end  of  a  tube  when 
burst  by  the  steam. 

tube-pouch,  s.  The  artillery-man's  leather 
pouch  for  carrying  friction-primers.  It  has 
two  loops,  l>y  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  belt. 
The  priming-wire  and  gunner's  gimlet  are 
carried  with  it. 


tube-retort,  s.    [RETORT,  ».,  2.] 
tube-sealer,  s.    A  flue-cleaner  (q.v.). 
tube-sheet,  s.    A  flue-plate  (q.v.). 

tube -well,  s.  An  iron  pipe  of  small 
diameter,  pointed,  and  having  a  number  of 
lateral,  perforations  near  the  end,  driven  int» 
the  earth  by  a  small  pile-driver  hammer  until 
a  water-bearing  stratum  is  reached.  Where 
the  depth  exceeds  fourteen  feet,  two  or  more 
sections  of  pipe  are  screwed  together.  A 
small  pump  is  attached  to  the  top.  The  de- 
vice is  said  to  have  Iteen  originally  used  ia 
America  for  obtaining  brine.  By  means  of  it 
water  can  be  obtained  very  quickly  from 
small  depths. 

t  tube  (2),  s.   [An  abbreviation  of  tuber  (q.v.).] 
tube-root,  t  tuber-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Colchicum  aiitumnaU. 

tube,  v.t.  [TUBE  (1),  s.]  To  furnish  with  a  tuba 
or  tubes. 

"  While  the  tubed  engine  feels  the  inspiring  blast" 
Wordtworth :  Thanksgiving  Ode.  Jan.  18,  ISM. 

tube' -form, a.  [Eng.  tube(l),  and/orm.]  In  the 
form  of  a  tube  ;  tubular,  tubiform. 

tu'-ber,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  swelling,  a  protuberance, 
a  tumour,  from  the  same  root  as  tumid,  tumour, 
&c.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  knob,  a  tubercle,  a  knot,  an 
eminence,  a  swelling,  as  tuber  annulare  —  the 
pons  varolii  of  the  encephalon ;  tuber  calcit, 
the  large  posterior  extremity  of  the  heel. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  A  thickened,  annual,  succulent  under- 
ground stem,  covered  with  buds,  from  which 
new  plants  or  other  tubers  are  produced.     In 
most  if  not  in  all  tubers  a  great  quantity  of 
amylaceous  mutter  is  stored,  rendering  many 
of  them  highly  nutritious  as  food.    Example, 
the  Potato. 

(2)  Truffle ;  the  typical  genus  of  Tuberacea 
(q.v.).    Internal  parts  composed  of  interlacing 
branched  filaments,  forming  fleshy  convolu- 
tions with  serpentine  cavities  between  them. 
The  branches  of  the  filaments,  free  at  the  sur- 
face of  the   lacunae,   bear  spherical   asci,  or 
sacs,  each  with  four  yellowish-brown  globular 
spores.      Tuber  cibarium  or  cestivum  is  the 
Common  Truffle.    [TRUFFLE.] 

3.  Surg. :  A  knot  or  swelling  in  any  part 
tuber-root,  s.    [TUBE-ROOT.] 

tu-ber-a'-9e-»,  tu-ber-a'-je-i,  s.   pL 

[Mod.  Lat.  tuber;    Lat   fern.  pi.  adj.  suit 
•acece,  or  masc.  -acei.] 

Bot. :  An  order  or  sub-order  of  Ascomycetes^ 
growing  under  the  ground  or  upon  its  surface. 
Their  form  is  more  or  less  globular,  their  tex- 
ture solid  and  fleshy,  with  sinuous  cavities 
lined  by  asci,  containing  four  or  eight  finely 
reticulated  or  spinulose  spores.  Ultimately 
the  internal  substance  either  dries  and  be- 
comes hard,  or  falls  into  a  flocculeut  powder. 
[TRUFFLE.] 

tu'-ber-at-ed,  a.    [Lat.  tuberatus,  pa.  par.  of 
tubero  =  to  swell  out,  from  tuber  =  a  bump,  ft 
swelling.]    [TUBER.] 
Ifer. :  Gibbous  ;  knotted  or  swelled  out 

tu'-ber-Cle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tuberculum, 
double  dimin.  of  tuber  =  a  swelling.]  [TUBER.] 

1.  Anat. :    A   small  protuberance,  a  blunt 
eminence,  as  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs,  of  the 
tibia,  &c. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  A  very  small  tuber.    (Lindley.) 

(2)  Any  small  warty  excrescence. 

(3)  [TUBERCULUM  (2).] 

3.  Pathol. :  A  growth,  usually  taking  the 
shape  of  minute  rounded  masses  (whence  the 
name  tubercle  ;  see  etymology),  which  is  apt 
to  spring  up  in  the  lungs,  intestines,  mesen- 
teric    glands,    larynx,    &c.,    of    persons    of 
scrofulous  constitution.     It  is  found  in  two 
forms  :    gray    (miliary    or  true)  and  yellow 
tubercle.    The  former  consists  of  gray  granu- 
lations about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed.    It 
contains    lymphoid,    epithch  id,    and    giant 
cells,  with  free  nuclei  and  intercellular  sub- 
stance.   Tlie  giant  cell  occupies  the  centre, 
and  it  is  found  also  in  other  products  than 
tubercle.      The    yellow    is    found    in    larger 
masses  than  the  gray  tubercle ;   it  is  softer 
and    more    friable,   and   presents  an  opaque 
yellow  appearance.  It  is  developed  by  osseou* 
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degeneration  from  true  tubercle.  Koch  attri- 
butes the  production  of  tubercle  to  a  bacillus 
which  he  has  discovered  ami  described. 
"PHTHISIS.] 

"  Evidence  for  the  prosecution  went  to  show  that 
the  lungs  oi  the  cuw  Here  affected  »  u.i  tabervle  in  ail 
advanced  stage."— t'ieiit,  Det.  U.  1DKS. 

K  (1)  Gniy  Tubercle  of  Rolando : 

Anat. :  A  mass  of  gray  matter  approaching 
the  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata  behind 
the  restiform  b<Kly  of  the  brain. 

(2)  Tubercle  of  Lower  : 

Anat. :  A  slight  projection,  better  marked 
in  the  quadnii>eds  than  in  man,  between  the 
two  orifices  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 
Qiiain  considers  the  name  somewhat  mis- 
leading. 

•tU'-ber-Cled  (le  as  $1),  a.  [Bug.  tubercle) ; 
•ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  tubercles  ;  affected 
with  tubercles. 

2.  Hut. :  Covered  with  little  excrescences  or 
warts,  as  the  stems  of  Cotyledon  tuberculata. 

tu-ber'-cn-la,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat  tuberculum 
(q.v.). 

Pathol.  :  An  order  of  skin  diseases  in 
Willan's  classification,  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  small  hard  tumours  or  tuber- 
cles. 

tu-beV-CU-lar,  a.     [Eng.  tubercul(e);  -ar.] 

1.  Full  of  knobs  or  pimples  ;  tuberculate. 

2.  Affected  with  tuliercles  ;  tuberculose ;  as, 
tubercular  phthisis. 

tu  ber    cu   late,  tu  ber-cu  lat  ed,  a. 

[En&,  tubercuKe) ;  -ate,  -ahd.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Tubercular,  tuberculose. 

IL  Technically : 

L  Bot. :  The  same  as  TUBERCLED  (q.v.). . 

2.  Zool. :  Warty,  covered  with  small 
rounded  knobs.  (Owen.) 

tuberculated  leprosy,  *. 

Pathol. :  A  form  of  Elephantiasis  grasca,  In 
which  the  morbid  action  chiefly  affects  the 
cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces. 

tn  ber  cule,  *.  [Lat.  tuberculum= a  tubercle 
(q.v.).] 

Bot.  (PI.) :  The  fleshy  lobes  constituting  the 
roots  of  some  plants,  as  terrestrial  orchids, 
dahlias,  Ac. 

tu  ber  cu  lin,  «.  A  liquid  preparation 
fp>m  attenuated  cultures  of  the  BacUlut  tnber- 
ni /••«»,  proposed  by  Prof.  Koch,  of  Berlin,  in 
1890-91,  as  a  hypodermic  cure  for  tuberculosis. 
tu  ber  cu  li  za  tion, ».  [Lat.  tubercul(vm) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -izotiun.] 

Pathol. :  Tlie  act  of  morbidly  affecting  with 
tubercles  ;  the  act  of  rendering  tubercular. 

"  In  tuberculization  of  the  bronchi*!  glands."— 
Tanner :  fract.  of  Jftd.  (ed.  viL),  p.  76. 

tu  ber  cu-lose,  tu  bor'-cu  lous,  a.  [Fr. 
tvbercnleux,  from  tubercle  =  a  tul)ercle  (q.v. ).] 
Tubercular;  affected  with  tubercles;  suffering 
from  tuberculosis. 

"  The  question  of  the  risk  Incurred  by  the  coniutnp- 
tion  of  the  meat  and  milk  of  tubtrnUoul  animals  u 


tu  ber-cu  16 -sis, ».    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat 

tul*rc<ilnm  (q.v.).] 

I'.tthi,!.:  Tubercular  disease;  a  disease  In 
which  tubercles  are  formed  In  the  diseased  tis- 
Kne.  Tuberculosis  uiay  occur  In  any  tissue  of 
the  body  ;  the  chief  seats  of  the  disease  are  Hu- 
lun  M.  liver,  kidneys.  Intestines  and  brain.  It 
I*  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  bacillus  { Bai-it- 
I  >  t'lbtrcnlvfi*)  In  the  parts  affected.  Tuber- 
•  His  li  found  also  In  the  lower  animals.  The 
I  i  inn  system  Is  niadp  more  susceptible  of  the 
•I  .  s  •  by  anvtldni?  that  lowers  Its  vitality.—  as 
fnul  air.  mental  depression,  and  the  weakening 
«7ects  of  some  other  disease.  iHHnry  tnbrrm- 
fr»»M  ;  Tuberculosis  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  V'-ry  numerous  mlllary-tubercles. 
tn-bSr-cu-los-l-ty,  *.  \KDK.  tnhfrruio»(f); 
-"'/.  I  'I  be  quality  or  state  of  being  tubercu- 
lose ;  a  swelling,  a  knob. 

tuber  on  lum,  J.    (Lat.) 

1.  Science:  A  tubercle  (q.v.).    Used  In  ana- 
tomy, Ac.,  as  tubercvlum  tella  =  the  Olivary 
process. 

2.  Bot. :  A  convex  shield  without  an  ele- 
vated rim,  found  in  some  lichens,  as  Verru- 
caria.     Called  also  Cephalodiuui. 


tU-ber-H '-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  tuber  =  a  tuber ; 
i  connect,  and  /ero-=to  bear.]  Bearing  or 
producing  tubers. 

tu'- ber- i- form,  o.  [Lat.  tuber  =  a  tuber; 
i  connect,  aud  forma  =  form.]  Shaped  like  a 
tuber. 

*  tu'-ber-on,  s.    [Sp.  tiburon.]    A  shark. 

"  A  sliark  or  tub-ran  that  lay  gaping  for  the  flying- 
fish  hard  by."— tfaihe. 

tn'-ber-ose,  a.  &  *.  [Lat  tuberosus  =  full  of 
swellings,  from  tuber  =&  swelling,  a  tuber 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As    adj. :    Having  knobs    or   tubers ; 
tuberous. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Hot. :  Polianthes  tuberosa.    [POLIANTHES.] 

ta-ber-6s'-I-t&  *.    [Eng.  tuberos(e);  -4ty.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tuberous. 
2.  A  swelling  or  prominence. 
IL  Anat.  :  A  broad  and  rough  eminence  on 
a  bone. 

"  Presents  an  overlapping  articular  face  between  the 
fo&*£e  (or  a  corresponding  tuberositjt  of  the  neck  yf  the 
astragjvlus."— Tram.  Amer.  I'hilotoph.  Society,  xliL  199. 

tu'-ber-ous,  a.  [Fr.  tubereux,  from  Lat 
tuberosus  —  tuberose  (q.v.).J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  prominent  knobs  or 
excrescences  ;  tuberose. 

"The  thalami  optici,  nates,  testienll.  and  the  other 
tuberoiu  parts,  are  so  many  distinct  harlxmrs,  of  the 
said  spirits,  ministering  to  the  several  species  of  sense 
and  pliancy."— Vreit:  Coimo.  Sacra,  hk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  an  underground  stem):  (I)  Much 
swollen,  after  the  manner  of  a  tuber ;  (2)  bear- 
ing tubers. 

tu  ber-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tuberous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tuberous ;  tuber- 
osity. 

tub'-fuL  *.  TEng.  tub,  and  ful(r).~\  As  much 
as  a  tub  will  hold  ;  a  quantity  sufficient  to  till 
a  tub. 

tu-bi-cau'-lis,  ».  [Lat.  tubus  —  a  tube,  aud 
caulis  =  a  stalk  or  stem.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Tree-ferns,  from  the 
Permian. 

•tn-bi9'-In-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  tubicen,  genit. 
tubicinis  =  a  trumpeter,  from  tuba  =  a  trum- 
pet] To  blow  or  sound  a  trumpet 

tu  bic-i-nel'-la,  s.    [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 

Lat  tubicen,  genit  tubicinis  =  a  trumpeter : 
tuba  =  a  trumpet,  and  cano  (perf.  cec.ini)  =  to 
sing  or  play.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Balanidae,  parasitic  on 
Cetacea.  Compartments  six,  of  equal  breadth ; 
shell  sub-cylindrical,  wider  at  top  than  at 
base,  and  belted  by  several  transverse  ridges. 

tu-bic'-o-lae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Lat. 
'tuba  =  a  tube,  aud  colo  —  to  inhabit] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  In  Walcknaer's  classification  a  group  of 
Spiders  enclosing  themselves  or  their  cocoons 
in  silken  tubes.     The  genera  are  included  in 
the  family  Tegenariid*  (q.v.). 

(2)  Sedentary  Annelids,  Tubicolous  Anne- 
lids ;  a  sub-order  of  Annelida.   They  fabricate 
till**  either  by  gluing  together  particles  of 
sand  and  shells,  or  by  secreting  a  chitinous  or 
calcined  shelly  substance,   into  which  they 
crn  withdraw  themselves  by  means  of  tufts  or 
bristles  in  the  sides  of  the  body.    Some  live 
in  mud  or  in  holes  in  rocks,  and  others  diag 
their  tubes  after  them.     Head  indistinct,  pro- 
boscis   short,   jaws    not    present ;    branches 
either  absent  or  limited  to  three  segments  be- 
hind the  head,  except  in  the  Lug-worm,  where 
they  are  placed  on  the  median  segments.  They 
are  widely  distributed,  and  are  said  to  feed  on 
vegetable  matter. 

2.  PaUtont. :  The  Tubicolons  Annelids  [1. 
(2)]  are  known  from  the  Silurian  onwards. 

tu  bic'-6-lar,  i.  [Mod.  Lat  tubicol((e);  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -dr.  1  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  i'u- 
BICOL*  (q.v.). 

••  TuMeotar  Annelides  are  known  from  the  Silurian 
n*-k»,"-.VirM«<m.  Palaont.  (ed  2nd).  1.  flu, 

'  tu'-bi-cole, .'.  [Ti-BicoLA]  Any  individual 
of  the  order  Tubicolte. 

tu  bl-col-I  d«,  t.  pi  [Mod.  Lat,  from 
Lat.  tuba  =  a  tube,  and  colo  —  to  inhabit] 


Zool.  :  A  family  of  Conchiferous  Molluscs, 
erected  by  Lamarck  for  the  genera  Aspergil- 
lum,  Clavagella,  Fistulana,  Septaria,  Teredo, 
and  Teredir.a.  The  family  has  now  lapsed : 
Aspergillum.Clavagella,  and  Fistulana(merged 
in  Gastrochiena)  are  classed  with  the  Gastro- 
chaenidae ;  Septaria  is  merged  in,  and  Tc redina 
is  made  a  sub-genus  of,  Teredo,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Pholadidae. 

tu-blc  -6-lous,  a.  [Lat  tubus  =  a  tube,  and 
coio  —  to  inhabit]  Inhabiting  a  tube  ;  tu- 
bicolar. 


tu'-bl-corn,  s.  [Lat.  tubus  =  a  tube,  and 
cornu  =  a  horn.] 

Zool. :  A  ruminant  quadruped,  having  horns 
composed  of  a  horny  axis  enclosed  within  a 
sheath  of  the  same  material. 

*  tu-blf  -er-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tubus  =  a  tube, 
and/ero  =  to  bear.] 

Zool. :  The  fourth  order  of  Polypiaria,  in  the 
classification  of  Lamarck.  Now  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  Alcyonida. 

tu'-bl-fex,  s.  [Lat,  tuba  =  a  tube,  and  facio 
=  to  make.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Tubificidae  (q.v.), 
formerly  classed  with  the  Naidae. 

tu-W-f  i9'-I-d39,  ».  j>l.  [Mod.  Lat  tubtfex, 
genit.  tubific(is);  Lat.  fetn.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Oligocheeta  Limicola, 
with  numerous  genera,  living  in  cylindrical 
tubes  of  mud  on  the  bottom  of  streams. 
Mouth  segments  united  and  often  lengthened  ; 
skin  transparent,  appealing  of  a  deep-red  in. 
the  water ;  the  part  within  the  tube  of  a  pale 
straw  colour  ;  four  rows  of  recurved  setae  pre- 
sent, either  simple  or  forked. 

tu  -bl-form,  a.  [Lat.  tubus  =  a  tube,  and 
forma  —  form.)  Having  the  form  of  a  tube; 
tubular,  tubefonn. 

tu-W-nar'-eqf,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  tuba  =  a  tube,  and 
nares  =  the  nostrils.] 

Ornith. :  Petrels ;  an  order  of  the  class 
Aves,  named  from  the  character  prevalent 
throughout  the  group,  of  the  external  narcs, 
which  are  prolonged  into  a  more  or  less 
lengthy  cylindrical  tube,  lying  usually  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  beak,  and  opening  bjr 
one  or  two  apertures.  They  are  holorhi; 


BEAKS  OF  TUBINARES, 

.  Showing  the  peculiar  nostrils.  The  s|iecioi  figured 
are:  A.  Pregett*  gralhtrin;  B.  OceaiilUu  uoutnkus ; 
c.  Procellaria  pelagica ;  u.  Uarru-lU  nereis;  k.  Pelm- 
godruuia  marina ;  r.  Bulweiia  coluiublua. 

schizounathous  birds,  with  a  large,  broad,  de- 
pressed, pointed  vomer,  and  ti  unrated  man- 
dible ;  anterior  toes  fully  webbed,  nnd  the 
hallux  either  very  small  and  reduced  to  orie 
phalanx  or  absent;  with  a  tufted  oil-ghind, 
and  large  supra-orbital  glands  furrowing  the 
skull.  They  have  an  enormous  glandular  pro- 
vuntriculus,  and  small  gizzard  of  unusual 
shape  and  position.  They  are  divided  into 
two  families,  Oceauitida;  and  Procellariidie. 

tu  bl  nor  I  aL  a.  [Mod.  Lat  tubinar(w); 
Eng.  adj.  suff* -tat.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Tublnares  (q.v.). 

"  One  branch  of  this  stock  has  since  become  greatly 
modified  In  the  TuUnarial  direction. "— Stftort  <y 
<-h.ill,nyr  Kxi>*dilvm  ;  Zoology,  iv.  M. 

tub -ing,  «.    (Eng.  tub(e);  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  or  providing  with 
tubes. 

2.  A  length  of  tubes ;  a  series  of  tubes ; 
material  for  tubes  :  as,  indiaruhbcr  tubing. 


boil,  b6y ;  pout.  Jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sioa  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cioua.    tious.    sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del 
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lu'-blng-en,  s.    [Ger.  Tuebingen,  Tiibingen. 
See  def.] 

Geog. :  A.  small  town  on  the  Neckar,  eighteen 
miles  from  Stuttgart. 

Tubingen  School,  .<. 

CTmrcA  Hist. :  The  .name  given  to  two 
schools  of  theology  whose  chief  representa- 
tives were  connected  with  the  University  of 
Fabingf  n,  either  as  professors  or  itudeirs. 

1.  The   Old   School :    This    was    essentially 
orthodox.     Its  founder  was  Gotllob  Christian 
Btorr  (174ii-lSO">),  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy ;it  Tubingen  in  1775  and  professor  of 
theology  two  yean*  later.     He  accepted  unre- 
servedly the  div  ine  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
and    sought    by  graminatiuil  and  historical 
exegesis  to  build   up  a  system  of  theology, 
and  laid  especial  emphasis  on  the  evidential 
value    of  miracles.      He    came  into  conflict 
with  Kant,  and  criticized  his  Religion  within 
the  Limits  of  Pure  Reason,  somewhat  severely. 
Starr's  theological  system  is  contained  in  his 
Doctrintv   Christiance  jxirs  theoretica  e  sacris 
litteris  repetita  (179:!).     Among  his  immediate 
followers  were  the  brothers  Johann  Friedrich 
(1759-1821)  and  Karl   Christian  Flatt  (1772- 
1843),    Friedrich    Gottlieb    Siisskind    (17C7- 
1829),  and  Ernst  Gottlob  Bengel  (1769-1826), 
a  grandson  of  the  great  commentator. 

2.  The  Modern  School :   The   principles   of 
this  school,  founded  by  Ferdinand  Christian 
Baur  (1792-1860),  also  professor  of  theology  at 
Tubingen,  were  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
of  Storr.     In  1835  Baur  published  his  book 
on   the   Pastoral   Epistles,   in   wliich   he    at- 
tempted to  prove  tliat  they  were  the  work  of 
the  second  century ;  and  in  1845  he  denied  the 
authenticity  of  all  the  Epistles  attributed  to 
Paul,  except  that  to  the  Galatians,  1  and  2 
Corinthians,  and  Romans  (with  the  exception 
of  the  last  two  chapters,  the  genuineness  of 
which  he  called  in  question).     He  considered 
that  Peter  and  John   were  Jewish   in  their 
views,  only  distinguished  from  their  brethren 
by   their   faith    in   Christ    as   the    promised 
Messiah.     Paul   maintained   a  doctrine  that 
the  Crucifixion  made  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  elaborated  a  theory  of  justification 
which  to  them  was  strange,  and  of  religious 
freedom  which  to  them  was  abhorrent.     For 
the  sake  of  peace  they  were  for  a  while  silent, 
but  the  animosity  broke  out  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse,  which  referred  to    St.   Paul  and  his 
teachings  when  denouncing  the  Nicolaitanes. 
In  1844,  in  the  Theologische  Jahrbtfcher  (the 
organ  of  the  school),  and  in  a  book  on  the 
Gospels,   in   1847,    Baur  attempted   to  show 
that  the  fourth  gos]>el  was  not  genuine.    He 
maintained  that  it  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  reconciling  Judaistic  and  Pauline  Christi- 
anity,   and    consequently    belonged    to    the 
second  century.     Among  the  allies  and  fol- 
lowers of  Baur  were  Zeller,  who  edited  the 
Theologixhe    Jahrbiicher ;     Schwegler    (Post- 
Apostolic  Age),  Ritschl  (Gospel  nf  Marcion  and 
Gospel  of  Luke),  Kostlin  (Doctrinal  System  of 
John),    Hilgenfeld,  and    Holsten.     As   Baur 
grew  older  he  modified  his  views  greatly,  and 
his  Christianity  of  the  First  Three  Centuries 
(1853),  is  a  more  conservative  work  than  his 
previous   writings.      He    asserts    the    pure 
morality  of  Christianity,  while  he  denies  its 
miracles.    Since  the  death  of  Baur  some  of 
the  Tubingen  school  have  admitted  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles  as  a  necessary  deduction 
from  Theism,  and  the  judgment  concerning  the 
fourth  gospel  has  been  modified,  and  in  some 
respects  reversed.     [PAULINISM.]    The  Life  of 
Jesus  of  Strauss  (1832),  was  the  outcome  o{ 
the  teachings  of  the  new  Tubingen   school. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  the 
go»pel  narrative  concerning  Jesus  is  a  phi!o- 
eophic  myth — the  expression  of  an  idea  in  the 
form  of  an  imaginary  biography.     But  i:i  the 
New  Life  of  Jesus  (auth.  trans.,  1865,  p.  218) 
he  says,  "  I  have,  mainly  in  consequence  of 
Baur's  bints,  allowed  more  room  than  before 
to  the  hyjxithesis  of  conscious  and  intentional 
fiction."    According  to  Prof.  H.  SchJnidt,  of 
Breslau,  the  historical  and  critical  studies  of 
Baur,  though  they  led  him  to  urionnd  con- 
clusions, prepared  the  way  for  the  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  departments  of  Church 
history  and  doctrine  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  must  ever  be  a  itrrting-point  for 
the  history  of  early  Cluistiaruty. 

Tubingen-theology,  c. 

Church  Hist. :  The  teacntr.gs  of  the  Tiibingen 
School  (q.v.).  It  n  »  ieTn  of  wide  and  varied 
meaning,  sometime.*  expressing  little  more 


than  Paulinism  (q.v.),  at  others  embracing 

extreme  Rationalism. 

"  A  strong  reaction  has  long  since  set  in  against 
these  negative  views,  even  iu  Tubingen  itself.  9..  tli.it 
what  has  recently  been  known  as  the  Tubingen  thcu- 
loyn  is  likely  suon  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past."— 
Mi-Cliiitoclt  *  Strong :  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  x.  57S. 

tu-blp'-or-a,  s.     [Lat.  tuba  =  a  tube,  and 
pona  =  a  passage.] 

1.  Zool. :   Organ-pipe   Coral ;   a  genus   of 
Alcyonidae,  constituting  the  sub-family  Tubi- 
porin;r    (sometimes   elevated   to    fair.ily   of 
Alcyonaria,  as  Tubiporidte).    There  are  several 
species  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Pacific. 
They  increase  by  the  production  of  a  wall  of 
calcareous  spicules  and  a  kind  of  corallum. 

2.  Palteont.:  Etheridgechroniclesone  species 
from  the  Lower  Jurassic. 

tu'-bi-pore,  s.    [TUBIPORA.]    Any  member  of 
the  family  Tubiporida,  or  Organ-pipe  coral. 

tu-bi-por'-l-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubipor(a); 
"Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.]    [TUBIPORA.] 

tu-bip-6  ri'-nso, «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubipor(a)  ; 
"Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.]    [TUBIPORA.] 

tu-bip'-O-rite,  s.     (Mod.  Lat.    tubipor(a); 
"suff.  -ite.] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  Tubipora. 

tu-bi-te'-lse,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  tuba  =  a  tube,  and 
"teta  =  a  web.] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Tegenariidae  (q.v.). 

tu'-bl-valve,  s.     [Lat.  tubus  =  a  tube  ;  Eng. 
valve.]    Any  annelid  of  the  order  TUBICOLID.* 

(q.v.). 

*  tub'-ster,  s.    [Eng.  tub,  s.,  I.  3. ;  suff.  -ster.] 
A  tub-preacher  or  tub-thumper. 

"  He  (says  tlio  tubstcr)  that  would  lie  rich  .  .  .  must 
play  the  tliief— T.  Briran :  Work*,  iii.  68. 

tub'-U-lar,  a.      [Lat.  tubulus,  dimin.  of  tubus 
=  a  "tube.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  form  of  a  tube 
or  pipe  ;  consisting  of  a  tube  or  pipe. 

2.  Sot. :  Approaching  a  cylindrical  figure 
and  hollow,  as  the  calyx  of  many  Sileues. 

tubular-boiler,  s. 

Steam :  A  name  properly  applicable  to  a 
steam-boiler  in  which  the  water  circulates  in 
vertical,  horizontal,  or  inclined  pipes,  the 
fire  encircling  them. 

tubular-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  formed  by 
a  great  tube  or  hollow  beam,  through  the 
centre  of  which  a  roadway  or  railway  passes. 
The  most  remarkable  ones  ever  constructed 
are  those  across  the  Con  way  and  the  Menai 
Straits,  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line  of 
railway.  The  tubes  of  the  Menai  bridge  are 


OONWAY  TUBULAR  BRIDGE  Hf  PROCESS 
OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

tomposed  of  wrought-iron  plates,  from  f  to  } 
of  an  inch  thick,  the  largest  being  about  12 
feet  in  length,  strongly  united  by  rivets,  and 
stiffened  by  angle-irons,  and  vary  in  exterior 
height,  which  iu  30  feet  at  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  diminishing  to  22  feet  9  inches  at  the 
abutments.  Their  exterior  width  is  14  feet  8 
inches,  or  13  feet  8  inches  in  the  clear,  inside. 
The  first  locomotive  passed  through  it  in 
March,  1850. 

tubular-crane,  s.  A  crane  whose  hol- 
low jib  is  made  of  riveted  boiler-plate. 

tubular  fabric-loom, «. 

Weaving :  A  machine  for  weaving  hollow 
goods,  such  as  bags,  skirts,  and  other  tubidar 
fabrics. 


tubular-girder,  s.  A  hollow  girder, 
of  any  shape  made  of  plates  secured  together. 
The  tubular  bridge  is  but  the  largest  kind  of 
tubular  girder. 

tubular-glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  One  type  of  glands  found  in  the 
mucous  membranes.  They  are  minute  tubes 
formed  by  recesses  or  inversions  of  the  base- 
ment membrane,  and  are  lined  with  epithe- 
lium. They  abound  in  the  stomach. 

tubular  nerve-fibres,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  One  of  two  types  of  nerve-fibres, 
characterized  by  being  tubular.  They  are 
more  widely  diffused  and  more  abundant  than 
those  of  the  other  type.  Called  also  White, 
Medullated,  or  Dark-bodied  Nerve-fibres. 

tubular-rail,  s.  A  railway-rail  having  a 
continuous  longitudinal  opening  which  serves 
as  (1)  a  duct  for  water,  or  (2)  a  steam-pipe  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  ice  or  snow. 

tu-bu-lar'-I-a,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
tubulus  =  a  little  tube.] 

Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  Tubulariidse  (q.v.); 
stems  simple  or  branched,  rooted  by  a  fili- 
form stolon,  the  whole  invested  by  a  poly- 
pary  ;  poly  piles  flask-shaped,  with  filiform 
tentacles  disposed  in  two  verticils,  the  oral 
short  and  surrounding  a  conical  proboscis, 
the  aboral  long  and  forming  a  circle  near 
the  base  of  the  body  ;  gom>|ihores  borne  on 
peduncles  springing  from  the  body  of  the 
polypite  between  the  two  circles  of  tentacles, 
containing  fixed  sporosacs. 

t  tu-bu-lar'-i-ae,  s.  pi.    [TUBULARIA.] 

Zool.  :  Agassiz's  name  for  the  Corynida-Gym- 
noblastea,  or  Gymuoblastic  Hydroids  of  All- 
man. 

tU-bu-lar'-I-an,  a.  &  s.    [TUBULARIA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tuba- 
laria  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  Individual  of  the  genus 
Tubularia. 

ttu-bu-lar'-I-da,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lit.  tubu- 
larUfi);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ida.] 
Zool.  :  A  synonym  of  Corynida  (q.v.). 

tu-bu-la-ri'-i-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tubn- 
lari(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  widely-distributed  family  of  All- 
man's  Gymnoblastea  (=  Corynida,  q.v.).  Poly- 
pites  flask-shaped,  with  two  sets  of  filiform, 
tentacles,  one  oral,  the  other  near  the  base 
of  the  body. 

ttu-bu-la-ri'-na,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tubu- 
lar(ia)';    Lat.  neut."pl.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 
Zool.  :  Ehrenberg's  name  for  the  Corynida. 


tu-bu  late,  tu-bu  lat-ed,  a.  [Lab. 
tubulus,  dimin.  from  tubus  —  a  tube.) 

1.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  small  tube. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  small  tube. 

"The  teeth  are  tubulated  for  the  conveyance  or 
emission  of  the  poyson  into  the  wound."—  Dcrham: 
Phyiico-Theolagj,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  i. 

tubulated  retort,  s.  A  retort  with  an 
opening  at  top,  closed  by  a  stopper. 

*  tub-u-la'-tion,  «  [TUBULATE.]  The  act 
of  making  hollow  as  a  tube  ;  the  act  of  making 
a  tube. 

tu'-bu-la-ture,  s.  [Eng.  tubulate);  -ure.} 
The  mouth  or  short  neck  at  the  upper  part  of 
a  tubulated  retort. 

tu'-bule,  s.  [Lat.  tubulus,  dimin.  of  tubut 
=  a  "tube.]  A  small  pijie  or  fistular  body. 
Used  also  in  Anatomy,  as  Dentinal  tubules. 

"These  stones  had  then  incorporated  with  them  tes- 
taceous tubulet.  related  to  the  liuhunculi,  or  rather  the 
veriuiculi  mariui."—  Woodward:  On  Fauilt. 

tu-bn-li-bran'-chl-an,  *.  [TUBULIBRAN- 
CHIATA.]  Any  mollusc  of  the  order  Tubu- 
libranchiata  (q.v.). 

•tu-bu-li-bran-chl-a'-ta,  *.  pi.  [Lat 
tubulus  =  a.  little  tube,  and  Mod.  Lat.  brun- 
cAi«ta(q.v.).J 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs 
in  Cuvier's  system,  now  merged  in  Proso- 
branchiata  (q.v.).  It  included  three  genera: 
Vermetus,  Siliquaria,  and  Magilus. 

tu-bu-llf'-er-a,  s.  pl.~  [Lat  tubulus  =  » 
little"  tube,  and  fero  =  to  bear.] 


Site,  fat   for?,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
cr,  v-ors.  »tflt,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try.  Syrian,    w,  OB  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew* 
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Entom,  :  A  group  of  Physopoda  (q.v.),  in 
which  the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen  in 
both  sexes  forms  a  little  tube. 


tU-bu-U-flbV-W,  s.  pi  [Lat.  tubulus  (q.v.), 
tmd'flos,  genit  floris  =  a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Astcraceae.  Herma- 
phrodite florets,  tubular,  with  five  or  rarely 
four  equal  teeth.  Tribes  :  Vernoniaceae,  Eu- 
patoriaceae,  Asteroideie,  Senecionideae,  and 
Cynarese. 

•U'-bu-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  tubulus,  dimin.  from 
tubus  —  a  tube,  and  forma,  =  form.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  small  tul  >e. 

tu  -  bu-lip'-6r-a,  s.  [Lat  tubulus  =  a  little 
tube,  and  poms  =  a  passage.] 

Zool.  &  PaltBont.  :  The  type-genus  of  Tubu- 
liporidae.  Tubes  free  for  a  great  part  of  their 
length  ;  colony  attached  inure  or  less  exten- 
sively by  its  base,  the  cells  radiating  from 
an  eccentric  point.  From  the  Chalk  to  the 
present  day. 

tn-bu-U-pdV-i-dw,  s.  pi-  [Mod-  La*-  tubnli- 
por(a);  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  <t  Palozont.  :  A  family  of  Cyclosto- 
rnatons  Polyzoa,  with  two  genera,  Tulmlipora 
and  Alecto,  the  latter  of  which  appears  to 
have  commenced  in  the  Lower  Silurian.  The 
tubular  cells  of  the  polyzoary  are  more  or  less 
free  and  disconnected. 

*,tu-bu-ld'-sa,  *.  pi.  [Neut  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat 
tubttlosui  —  tubular,  from  Lat.  titbultts  (q.v.).] 
PalfKont.  :  A  provisional  tribe  of  Zoantharia 
BClerodermata,  established  by  Milne  Edwards 
and  i  l.ii  iif.  ~  Corallum  simple  or  compound, 
the  tltecse  trumpet-shaped,  tubular,  or  pyri- 
fonn,  without  tabula;,  and  having  the  septa 
indicated  by  mere  stria:  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  wall.  Genera  two,  both  Palaeozoic. 
{Nicholson.) 

tu'-bu-lose,  a.  [Lat.  tubulus  =  a  small  tube.] 
Resembling  a  tube  or  pipe  ;  flstular,  tubulous. 

tu'-bu-lous,  a.    [Lat  Mndus  =  a  little  tube.] 
L  Or/I.  Lang.  :  Resembling  a  tube  or  pipe; 
longitudinally  hollow  ;  tubular. 

"  A  considerable  variety  of  corals  ;  amongst  which 
•re  two  red  suits  ;  the  one  must  elegantly  bnuiclied, 
the  other  tubulout.'  —  Cook:  Third  t'oyuye,  bk.  it., 
eh.  vlii. 

IL  Botany:  [TUBULAR]. 

tubnlous  boiler,  s.   The  same  as  TUBU- 

LAR-BOILKK  (q.V.). 

tu'-bu-liire,  *.  [Lat.  tubulus  =  a  little  tube.] 
A  tubular  opening  at  the  top  of  a  retort 

tu'-bu-lus  (pi.  tu'-bu-li),  *.     [Lat,  dimin. 

ottutius  =  a  tube.] 

*  L  Ord.  La,ng.  :  A  little  tube  or  pipe. 
it  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (PL):  Small  tubes,  as  Tubuli  uri- 
niferi,  tubnli  of  the  stomach,  &c.    [TUBULE.] 

2.  Bot.  (PL):  The  same  as  TUBI.    [Tusus.] 

tu  bur  Jin  -1  a,  «.  [Lat.  tuburcinor  =  to 
eat  greedily.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  >f  Ustilaginei,  the  Cseomacei 
of  Cor  la.  Nuked  spored  moulds  with  the 
•pores  or  protospores  glolwse  or  conchiform, 
and  made  up  of  minute  cells.  Tnlnircinia 
Sca/iies  produces  a  scab  (not  the  normal  one) 
on  potatoes. 

tu'-bus(pl.  tu'-bi),  s.  [Lat  =  a  pipe,  a  tube.] 
Botany: 

(1)  Pi-  '•  The  pores  of  certain  fungals. 

(2)  (/'/.):    The  ringed  tubes  found  on  the 
gloliule  of  Chara. 

'  Til  can  us,  t.    [TOUCAN*.] 

•  tu'  eet,  ».    [TUCKET  (2).J    A  steak. 

"The  CUalpine  luceti  or  gobbets  of  condlted  boll'i 
flesh."—  Jtremy  Taylor:  ntnnont,  p.  312. 

•  tU9h,  s.    [TOUCH,*.]    A  kind  of  marble. 

•tuck  (1),  •  tucke  (1),  «.  [Fr.  «/oc  =  the 
stock  of  a  tree  ...  a  rapier,  a  thrust,  from 
Ital.  «tofco  =  a  truncheon,  a  short  iiwc.nl,  from 
Oer.  ttock  —  t  stump,  a  stock  (q.v.);  8p.  t»- 
to-fue:  cf.  also  Wei.  (1001  =  8  knife;  tux:  =  a 
cut  a  chip;  Irish  tuca  =  a  rapier.)  A  long, 
narrow  sword  ;  a  rapier 

•'Diiuiount  thy  fur*,  ho  yare  in  thy  pKiwratlon, 
for   thy  assallnut    ii  iinick.  skilful,  aud   deadly."— 
.       Uutketp.  :  Tmel/lh  XiaM.  lit  i. 


tuck  (2),  *  tucke  (2),  s.    [TucK,  v,} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  pull,  a  pulling,  a  tug. 

2.  A  fold  in  a  dress ;  a  horizontal  fold  or 
plait  in  a  skirt,  wide  or  narrow,  and  sewn 
throughout  its  length. 

*  3.  A  sort  of  head-dress  ;  a  turban. 

"And  vpon  his  head  a  goodly  white  tucke,  contain- 
ing iu  length  by  estimation  rUteene  yards."— Hackluyt : 
Voyages,  ii.  113. 

4.  A  tuck-net  (q.v.). 

"  The  twk  is  narrower  meshed,  and  therefore  scarce 
lawful  with  a  IOUK  buut  in  the  midst."— Careu. 

5.  Food,   especially  sweetstuff,  pastry,  or 
the  like.    (Slang.) 

"The  slugger  looks  rather  sodden,  as  if  he  didn't 
take  much  exercise,  and  ate  too  much  titck."—T. 
Hughes :  Tom  Brown' i  Schooldays,  pt.  ii,  ch.  T. 

IL  Shipbuilding; 

1.  The  after  part  of  a  ship,  where  the  ends 
of  the  bottom  planks  are  gathered,  under  the 
stem  or  counter.    Its  shape  gives  a  name  to 
the  build,  as  square-tuck  (q.v.). 

2.  The  square  stem  of  a  boat. 
tuck-creaser,  s.    [GREASER,  s.,  IL  4.] 
tuck-in,  s.    A  hearty  meal.    (Slang  ) 

"  They  set  me  down  to  a  Jolly  goud  tnck-in  of  bread 
and  meat."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  1,  1886. 

tuck-marker,  s.    [TUCK-CREASEH.] 
tuck-net,  s. 

Fish. :  A  landing-net ;  one  for  dipping  fish 
out  of  a  larger  net. 

tuck-pointing,  s. 

Build. :  Marking  the  joints  of  brickwork 
with  a  narrow  parallel  ridge  of  wliite  putty. 

tuck-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  sweetstufts, 
pastry,  &c.,  are  sold.  (Slung.) 

"  Sally  Harrowell's  :  that's  our  School-house  tuck- 
shop."— T.  Huyhet:  Tom  Brown  t  Schooldays,  pt.  L, 
ch.  vi. 

tuck  (3),  s.  [TUCKET  (1),  s.]  The  sound  pro- 
duced by  beating  a  drum ;  the  beat  or  roll  of 
a  drum.  (Scott :  Rokeby,  iii.  17.) 

tuck,  *  tuk-ken,  *  tuk-kyn,  v.t.  &i.  [Low 
Ger.  tnkken,  tokken  =  to  pull  up,  to  draw  up,  to 
tuck  up,  to  entice,  allied  to  tuken  =  to  tuck  up, 
to  lie  in  folds,  as  a  badly-made  garment ;  O. 
Dut.  tochen  =  to  entice ;  Ger.  zucken  =  to  draw 
up,  to  shrug.  Tuck  is  a  variant  of  tug  (q.v.).  j 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  or  press  in  together ;  to  gather 
into  a  narrow  compass.    (Generally  with  up.) 

"  Her  hair  was  in  curl-paiwrs.  her  sleeves  tucked  up 
to  the  ellx>w."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  15,  1S85. 

2.  To  thrust  into  a  narrow  or  close  place. 

"  With  that  he  tucked  the  book  under  bis  arm."— 
Gauell'i  Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  28,  1886. 

3.  To  inclose  by  pushing  the  clothes  close 
around.    (With  in  or  up.) 

"  To  have  his  maid  always  to  lay  all  things  In  print, 
and  tuck  him  in  warm.'—  Locke:  On  Education. 

*  4.  To  string  up ;  to  hang.    (With  up.) 

"The  bangmnn  .  .  .  then  calmly  tucked  up  the 
criminal."—  Kichardson  :  Pamela,  L  HL 

5.  To  full,  as  cloth.    (Prov.) 

6.  To  pack  in  barrels.    (Prov.) 

"  IK  hogsheads  [i.f  pilchards]  were  tucked  on  Sun- 
day."— Morning  Chronicle.  Aug.  28.  ISi". 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  contract ;   to  draw  to- 
gether. 

"  An  ulcer  discharging  a  nasty  thin  Ichor  *he  edges 
tu:  k  in,  and  urowing  skinned  and  hard,  give  It  the 
name  of  acalluua  ulcer."— Hhurp:  Surgery. 

U  (1)  To  tuck  in :  To  eat  heartily.  (Slang.) 
(2)  To  tuck  vp :  To  put  in  a  fix  or  difficulty. 
"  They  have  (««n  playing  the  old  name  of  skirting, 

eventually  to  Hud  themselves  fairly  tucked  up   by 

wire-fencing."— field,  Feb.  18,  1886. 

tuck  a  hoe,  tuck'-a  hoo,  «.  [North 
American  Indian.] 

Bot. :  A  vegetable  substance  of  doubtful 
affinity,  dug  up  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
iStat'-.s.  Fries  thought  it  was  a  fungus,  and 
plared  it  in  the  genus  Pachyma.  Berkeley 
considers  that  it  is  more  probably  the  altered 
state  of  the  root  of  some  flowering  plant.  It 
cnnsiats  almost  entirely  of  pectic  acid,  the 
chemical  sulistance  which,  occurring  in  cur- 
rants and  other  fruits,  renders  it  possible  to 
coagulate  them  into  jelly.  Tuekahoo  is  eaten 
by  (he  North  American  Indians,  who  find  it 
a  nutritions  food. 

tuck  cr,  «.    [Eng.  tuck,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  tucks. 

2.  An  ornamental  frilling  of  lace  or  muslin 


round  the  top  of  a  woman's  dress  and  descend- 
ing to  cover  part  of  the  bosom. 

"There  is  a  certain  female  ornament  by  some  called 
a  tiu-kar,  aud  bj  jtliers  the  neck-piece,  being  a  slip  of 
fine  linen  ur  inualin,  that  used  to  run  in  a  small  kind 
of  mills  round  the  apparmurt  verge  of  women's  stays, 
and  by  that  means  covered  a  great  part  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  bosom."—  Guardian,  No.  100. 

3.  A  fuller.    (Prov.) 

"  Tuckers  and  fullers,  weavers  and  cloth-dressers." 
Money  Mutters  ail  Things,  p.  43. 

4.  Food.    (Slang.) 

"  Diggers,  who  have  great  difficulty  in  making  thek 
tucker  at  digging."—  Morning  Chronicle,  Aug.  31,  1858. 

*  tiick'-et  (1),  s.    [Ital.  toccata  =  a  prelude  ; 
toccata  =  a   touch,  from  toccare  =•  to   touch 
(q.v.).]    A  flourish  on  a  trumpet  ;  a  fanfare. 

"A  tucket  sounds." 
Shakesp.  :  Othello,  ii.  L    (Stage  Direction.) 

*  tiick'-et  (2),  s.    [Ital.  tochetto=  a  ragout  of 
fish  or  flesh,  from  tocco  =  a  bit  or  morsel.]    A 
steak,  a  collop.    [TucOT.] 

*  trie  -ket-sd-nan9e,  s.    [Eng.  tucket  (\\ 
and  sonance.]    The  sound  of  the  tucket 

"  Let  the  trnm  pets  sound. 
The  tucketsonance  and  the  note  to  mount" 

Shakes?.  :  Henry  V.,  IT.  & 

tuck'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TucK,  v.] 

tu'-cum,  s.    [The  South  American  name.] 

1.  Dot.  :  Astrocaryum.  vulgare,  a  South  Ameri- 
can palm  tree  of  medium  height,  having  its 
leaves  pinnate  and  ciliate,  with  prickles.    A 
fine  fibre  or  thread,  obtained  in  Brazil  from 
its  young  leaves,  is  woven  into  bowstrings, 
hammocks,  and  other  articles  requiring  com 
bined  fineness,  lightness,  and  strength. 

2.  Comm.  :  The  fibre  described  under  1. 

tU'-CU-tU-CU,  S.      [TUKOTUKO.] 

*tud'-nb're,  *  tud-noore,  s.   [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.     Prior  took  the  name  from  Langham's 
Garden  of  Health,  but  it  may  be  a  misprint.) 
Bot.  :  Nepeta  Glechoma.   (Britten  &  Holland.) 

Tu'-ddr,  a.  &  *.    [Welsh  Tewdyr  =  Theodore.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  the  English 
royal  line  foundeil  by  Owen  Tudor  of  Wales, 
who  married  the  widowed  queen  of  Henry  V. 
The  first  of  the  Tudor  line  was  Henry  VII.,  the 
last  Elizabeth. 

2.  Of,  per- 
taining, or  re- 
lating to  the 
style  of  archi- 
tecture known 
as  Tudor  :  as, 
a   Tudor  win- 
dow, a  Tudor 
arch.  (TuooK- 

8TYLE.J 

B.  Assubst.  : 
One     of    the 
Tudor  line  or 
family. 

Tudor-arch,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  four-centred  arch,  common  in 
the  Perpendicular 
style. 

Tudor  chim 
nled,  a.  Having 
ornamental  chim- 
nies,  as  in  the  late 
Tudor  style. 

"  A  Tudur-cMr*- 


TUDOR   ARCH. 

(itath  Abbey.) 


Of   mellow   brick. 

work." 

Ttmyum:  Editor* 
Morrit,  11. 


Tudor-flower, 


TUDOR-CH1MNI 


Arch.  : 
flower, 


A    flat 
leaf, 


Eton 


Eiamnle.  of  the  time  of  Henry    placed  upright  OB 
Vllf.:  n.  East  Barilham  Manor    its     stalk,      much 

Court;  c.  U8ed  in  perpen- 
dicular work,  es- 
pecially late  in  the  style,  in  long  suits,  as  • 
crest  or  ornamental 
finishing  on  cor- 
nices, &c.  (Gloss,  of 
Arch.) 

Tudor-style,  >. 

Architecture: 


1.  A  term  applied          TUDOR  PLOWBR. 
to  the  Perpendicular 
•tyle,  from  the  fact  that  it  attained  its  greatest 


boll,  b6y  >  pout,  Jowl ;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   ph  =  fc 
-clan,  -tian  =  shaa.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -fion  =  xhun.   -clou*,  -tious,  -sious  =  shos.   -We,  -die,  &o.  =  bel,  del. 


tue— tug 


development  under  Henry  VII.,  the  first  of 
the  Tudor  line. 

"  The  suiH-rli  chapel  which  that  monarch  erected  at 
West  minster  is  the  beataiwciuieu  that  can  If  adduced 
for  giving  the  rentier  a  proper  and  correct  idea  .,(  the 
Florid  or  Tudor  tti/le."— (HriU  :  Xncfc.  Architecture 
<«d.  Papworthk  \\  183. 

2.  A  term  applied  specifically  to  late  Per- 
peiidicular  work.    (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

3.  lu   domestic   architecture    the   term  is 
•pplied  to  three  phases  of,  or  developments 
from  the  Perpendicular : 

(1)  The  Early   Tudor,  from   the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.  inclusive. 
Of  this  style  there  are  no  perfect  buildings, 
ami  only  few  traces  remaining,  as  at  Sudley 
in  Gloucestershire  (See  illus.  under  TOURELI.E] 
and  Hurstmonceaux  in  Sussex.  The  Plaisance 
begun  at  Greenwich  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
»nd  completed  by  Edward  IV.,  and  the  palace 
of  Shene,  built  by  Henry  VII.,  have  totally 
disappeared  ;  but,  according  to  the  Survey  of 
1649,  the  palace  at  Shene  abounded  with  bay 
windows  of  capricious  design,  with  rectan- 
gular and  semi-circular  projections,  and  was 
adorned  with  many   octagonal  towers,  sur- 
mounted with  bulbous  cupolas  of  the  same 
plan,    having    their    angles    enriched    with 
crockets. 

(2)  Tudor,  in  vogue   during  the  reign   of 
Henry  VIII.   The  plan  of  the  larger  mansions 
of  this  period  was  quadrangular,  comprising 
an  inner  and  base  court,  between  which  stood 
the  gate-house.   On  the  side  of  the  inner  court 
facing  the  entrance  were  the  great  chamber, 
or  room  of  assembly,  the  hall,  the  chapel,  the 
gallery  for  amusements,  on  an  upper  story, 


HEAD  OF  TUDOR   DOORWAY. 
(ratry  Door,  Adder  bury  Church,  Oxon.) 

running  the  whole  length  of  the  principal 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  the  summer  and 
winter  parlours.  The  materials  were  either 
brick  or  stone,  sometimes  both  combined. 
Moulded  brick-work  and  terra-cotta  were 
•also  employed  for  decorative  purposes. 
Among  the  more  striking  peculiarities  were 
the  gate-houses,  the  numerous  turrets  and 
•ornamental  chimneys,  the  large  and  beautiful 
bay  and  oriel  windows,  hammer-beam  roofs, 
and  panelled  wainscoting  round  the  apart- 
ments. 

IT  The  term  Tud«>r  is  used  by  some  autho- 
rities to  include  (1)  and  (2). 

(3)  Late  Tudor,  or  Elizabethan.  [ELIZA- 
BETHAN-ARCHITECTURE.] 

toe,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  tuyere  (q.v.).] 
tue  iron,  •. 

1.  The  same  as  TUYERE  (q.v.). 

2.  (I'l.):  A  pair  of  blacksmith's  tongs. 

Tu-e'-dl-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Tweed. 

Tuedian-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  The  name  given,  in  1855,  by  Mr. 
George  Tate,  to  a  series  of  beds  underlying 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham.  They  consist  of  white,  or 
pale  brown  and  gray  sandstones,  and  greenish 
gray  shales,  cement  stones,  and  impure  lime- 
stones. Called  in  Scotland  the  Calciferols 
Sandstones.  (Etheridge.) 

tue'-fall,  ».  [A  corrupt,  of  to-fall.]  A  bu'M- 
ing  with  a  sloping  roof  on  one  side  only ;  a 
penthouse,  a  lean-to. 

•tu'-a.  «ta'-m,s.  [TEWEL.] 

L  The  anus. 

2.  The  straight  gut. 

"As  alao  to  helpe  the  providence  or  Jailing  downe 
both  of  Ixill  and  luatrice.  and  to  reduce  them  againe 
tato  their  places.-— r.  Holland:  PHnie.  bk.  xxCTch. 
xl*. 

Tues  day,  *  Tewes  day,  *  Tewis  day, 

».  [A.S.  Tiwes  day  —  the  day  of  Tiw,  the 
Scandinavian  Mnrs,  or  god  of  war;  Icel.  Tys 
dagr  =  the  day  of  Tyr,  the  god  of  war ;  Dan. 


Tirs  dug  ;  Sw.  TisdUig ;  O.  H.  Ger.  Zies  tac  = 
the  day  of  Ziu,  god  of  war ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
Zistag ;  Ger.  Dienslag.]  The  third  day  of  the 
week. 

tu-e  -Site,  s.    [Lat.  Tues(a)  =  the  river  Tweed, 
^  where  found  ;  suff.  -He  (JV/in.).] 

Min. :  An  indurated  variety  of  lithomarge 

(q.v.) ;  colour,  milk-white.    It  has  been  used 

for  slate  pencils. 

tu'-  fa,  s.    [Ital.  tufo  =  a  porous  stone.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  a  light,  porous, 
calcareous  stone,  sometimes  having  the  aspect 
of  a  sandstone,  at  others  earthy  and  enclosing 
the  decomposed  remains  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Compos.:  a  carbonate  of  lime  ;  de- 
posited by  springs,  rivers,  and  heated  waters 
which  have  traversed  calcareous  rocks.  Some- 
times, though  incorrectly,  spelt  tuff. 

tu  -fa'-ceous  (o  as  sh),  a.  [TUFA.]  Pertain- 
ing to  tufa  ;  consisting  of  or  resembling  tufa 
or  tuff. 

tufaceous  limestone,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  limestone  (q.v.),  which  partakes 
of  the  characters  of  a  tufa  (q.v.). 

tu  -fa-ite,  s.  [Eng.  tufta);  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).'] 
.  Petrol. :  The  same  as  TUFA  (q.v.).  • 

tuff  (!),«•  [Fr.  tou/e.]  A  tuft.  (Prov.)  [Turr 
(1),  s.J 

tUff  (2),    S.      [TUFA.] 

Petrol. :  An  earthy,  sometimes  fragmentary 
deposit,  of  volcanic  materials  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  kind.  Sometimes  the  result  of 
the  deposition  of  ashy  volcanic  matter  by 
water  into  which  it  has  fallen  ;  at  others  from 
the  ejection  of  large  quantities  of  heated 
aqueous  mud  at  a  certain  phase  in  a  volcanic 
eruption.  In  the  latter  case  it  frequently  en- 
closes twigs  and  fragments  of  charred  wood 
overwhelmed  in  the  course  of  the  stream. 
The  words  tufa  and  tuff  are  often  incorrectly 
applied  and  confounded  together. 

*  tuf  foon ,  s.    [TYPHOON.] 

tuff-taf'-fa-ty,  tuf-taf'-fS-ta,  «.  [Eng. 
tuft,  and  taffeta.} 

Fabric :  Tufted  taffeta  ;  a  shaggy  or  villous 
silk  fabric. 

tuft  (1),  *  toft,  *  tufft,  s.     [Prop,  tuff,  from 
Fr.  touffe  =  a  tuft ;  cf.  Ger.  zopf—  a  weft  of 
hair,  a  tuft,  a  pigtail ;  Welsh  twf  =  a  tuft. 
Tuft  is  thus  a  derivative  of  top  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  cluster,  a  clump. 

"  It  you  will  know  my  house, 
Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by." 

Shakesp. :  At  You  Like  It,  iii  5. 

(2)  A  collection  of  small  flexible  or  soft 
things  in  a  knot  or  bunch. 

"  The  flowers  are  white,  aud  stand  in  the  same 
manner,  iu  smxll  tufts  at  the  tup  of  the  branches."— 
Cook:  Firtt  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  A  young  nobleman,  entered  as  a 
student  at  a  university,  so  called  from  the 
tuft  or  gold  tassel  worn  on  the  cap.    (Univer- 
sity slang.) 

"  He  had  rather  a  marked  natural  indifference  to 
tufti."— Carlyle :  Life  of  Sterling,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

IL  Botany : 

*  1,  A  head  or  cushion-like  mass  of  flowers, 
each  elevated  on  a  partial  stalk,  and  all  col- 
lectively forming  a  dense,  roundish  mass. 

2.  A  little  bundle  or  collection  of  leaves, 
hairs,  &c.,  or  anything  similar. 

tuft-hunter,  s.  One  who  courts  the 
society  of  titled  persons  ;  one  who  toadies  to 
men  of  title. 

tuft-hunting,  s.  The  practice  of  a  tuft- 
hunter. 

tuft  mockado,  s. 

Fabric :  A  mixed  stuff  of  silk  and  wool,  in 
imitation  of  tufted  taffeta  or  velvet. 

tuft  (2),  *  toft,  *.  [Icel.  topt,  tupt,  toft,  tuft, 
tomt  =  a  green  tuft  or  knoll,  from  tdmt,  neut. 
of  tdmr  —  empty  :  hence,  a  clearing ;  Sw. 
tomt,  neut  of  torn  =  empty.]  [TooM.J  A 
knoll,  a  plantation. 

"  A  toure  on  a  toft."       Fieri  Plowman.  B.  14.  (Prol.) 

*  tUft,  V.t.  &  i.     [TUFT  (1),  *.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  To  separate  into  tufts. 


2.  To  adorn  with  or  as  with  a  tuft  or  tufts. 

3.  To  form  a  tuft  on  ;  to  top. 

"  Sit  beneath  the  shade 

Of  solemn  oaks,  that  tuft  the  swelling  mounts." 
Thornton. 

4.  To  pass  over,  in,  or  among  the  tufts  of. 

"  With  his  bounds 

The  labouring  hunter    tufts   the    thick   UL  bar  bed 
Where  harbour'd  is  the  hart."  fgrouuds 

Drayton  :  Paly-Mbinii.  s.  13. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  in  tufts  ;  to  form  • 
tuft  or  tufts. 

*  tuf  taf  fe  ta,  s.    [TUFFTAFFATY.) 

tuft'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [TUFT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Adorned  with  a  tuft  or  tufts ;  flowering 
in  tufts.    (Milton:  Lycidas,  143.) 

2.  Growing  in  tufts  or  clumps. 

"  A  gray  church-tower. 

Whose  battlements  were  scieen'd  by  tufted  trees." 
H'orduturth :  Jixcurtion,  bk.  v. 

tufted  fabric,  s.  A  fabric  in  which 
tufts  are  set,  as  in  the  old  form  of  Turkish 
and  Persian  carpets,  in  whieh  tutts  are  set  in 
on  the  warp,  and  then  locked  in  by  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  weft  and  the  crossing  of  the  warps. 

tufted-quail,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Lophortyx  (q.v.X 
tufted-umbre,  *.    [UMBRE.] 

tuft'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tuft,  v.  ;  -er.]  A  stag- 
hound  used  to  drive  the  stag  out  of  cover. 

"  The  tuftert  are  laid  oti  the  line  of  the  second  deer, 
and  the  first  is  left  to  pursue  his  way  unmolested."— 
field,  Sept.  24,  1887. 

tuft  -ing,  s.  [TUFT,  v.]  The  finding  of  a  stag 
in  covert. 

"  Though  a  promising  youngster,  he  was  not  a 
warrantable  deer,  and  once  more  the  tufting  proofs* 
was  proceeded  with."— field,  Sept.  26, 1886. 

*  tuf  tf-jf.  a.     [Eng.  tuft  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  with  tufts. 

"  In  the  tufty  frith  and  lu  the  mossy  felt" 

Drayton :  Poly-Oltion,  s.  IT. 

2.  Growing  in  tufts.    (Of  the  pineapple.) 

"  Let  me  strip  the*  of  thy  tufi'y  coat" 

Thornton:  Summer,  688. 

tug,  *  togge,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  doublet  of  touch 
and  tow;  cf.  O.  Dut.  toge  =  a.  draught  of  beer; 
Icel.  toggla  —  to  tug,  tog  =  a  tow-rope,  from 
zug  =  a  pull,  tug,  draught.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  pull  or  draw  with  great  effort  or  with 
a  violent  strain ;  to  haul  or  drag  with  great 
labour  and  force. 

"  Swift  from  his  seat  he  leap'd  upon  the  ground ; 
Aud  tugg'd  the  weapon  from  the  gushing  wound." 
Pope :  Homer;  Iliad  v.  14*, 

2.  To  pull,  to  pluck. 

3.  To  drag  by  means  of  a  steam-tug;  to 
tow  :  as,  To  tug  a  vessel  into  port. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  pull  with  great  effort. 

"  For  six  year* 
Tug  at  an  oar  i'  th'  gullies." 
Beaum.  <t  Flet.  :  C'uttom  ufthe  Country,  U.  I 

2.  To  labour,  to  struggle,  to  strive. 

"  Ueerevpou  insued  cruell  warre,  in  so  much  thai 
in  the  end  Veuutius  became  enimie  also  to  the  Ro- 
mans. But  first  they  tugged  togitlier  betwixt  them- 
M:\-IX*" -Uolinthed :  Jfist.  Eng,,  bk.  jv.,  ch.  viii. 

tUg,  S.      [TUG,  V.\ 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  A  pull  with  great  effort  or  labour. 

"  Downward  by  the  feet  he  drew 
The  trembling  dast.-ml :  at  the  tug  he  falls." 

Dri/dcn  .   niyil;  .£neitt  ix.  7HL 

2.  A  supreme  effort ;  a  struggle. 

"  When  Greeks  joined  (ire.  ks,  then  was  the  tug  of 
war."  Lee:  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  2. 

3.  A  kind -of  carriage  used  for  conveying 
timber,  faggots,  &c. 

4.  Raw  hide,  of  which  in  old  times  plough- 
traces  were  frequently  made.    (Scotch.) 

"  Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lau', 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  diawn." 
Hunts:  Auld  Farmer  to  hit  Auld  Mart. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Harness:   A  trace  by  which  the  draft 
animal  pulls  the  load. 

2.  Naut. :  A  tug-boat  (q.v.). 

3.  Mining:  The  iron  hoop  of  a  corve  to 
which  the  tackle  is  attached. 

If  1.  To  hold  one  tug :  To  keep  one  busily 
employed  ;  to  keep  one  at  work.  (Life  of  A. 
Wood,  July  18,  1667.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf.  work.  who.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  co  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =n  few. 


trugger— Tullian 
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•2.  To  hold  tug:  To  stand  severe  band- 
Hug  or  hard  work. 

3.  Tug  of  war :  A  game  in  which  sides  are 
Chosen,  and  both  take  hold  of  a  rope,  each 
endeavoring  to  pull  the  other  over  a  line; 
hence,  figuratively,  a  supreme  effort,  a  desper- 
ate struggle  for  supremacy. 

tag-boat,  s.  A  strongly-built  steamboat, 
used  for  tugging  or  towing  sailing  or  other 
vessels  ;  a  steam- tug. 

tag-carrier,  s.  An  attachment  to  the 
back  strap  of  waggon  harness. 

tag-hook,  s.  A  hook  on  the  haine  for  the 
attachment  of  the  trace. 

tag-iron,  *.  The  hook  to  which  a  trace 
is  attached. 

tug-slide,  s.  A  metallic  substitute  for  a 
buckle,  iu  which  the  tug  is  adjusted  as  to 
length. 

tttg'-ger.  ».     [Eng.  tug,  v. ;   •«•.]     One  who 

tugs  or  pulls  with  great  effort. 

tug'-glrig,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [Tuo,  tn] 

•tug'-glng-ly,    adv.      [Eng.  tugging;   -ly.] 
With  a  tug  or  tugs  ;  with  laborious  pulling. 

tn'-I,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  The  Poe-bird 
(q  v.). 

•tullle,  *tun-l6tte'(u 

as  w),  *.    [Fr.  tuile,  from 
Lat.  tegula  =  a  tile.] 

Mil.  Antiq. :  One  of  the 
guard-plates  appended  to 
the  tasses,  to  which  they 
were  frequently  fastened 
by  straps.  They  hung 
down,  and  covered  the 
upper  part  of  the  thijrh, 
and  were  first  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

tuil-rfe  (z  as  y),  tail'-         TOILLES- 
yle,  s.    [Prob.  from  O.  Fr.  touiUer  =  to  mix 
or  mingle  confusedly.]    A  quarrel,  a  broil. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Na,  If  It  bad  been  for  debt,  or  e'en  for  a  bit  tuilzit 
•I'  the  ganger,  the  de'il  o'  Nelly  Mi-Caiidlish's  tongue 
should  ever  hae  ir  ranged  him.  — Scott :  0uy  Manner- 
ing,  ch.  xxxii. 

ta-I  -tion,  "tu-i-cy-on,  'ta-i-ty-on,  *ta- 

yss-on,  s.  [Fr.  tuition  —  protection,  from 
Lat.  tuitionem,  accus.  of  tuitio  =  protection, 
from  tuitus,  pa.  par.  of  tueor  =  to  watch,  to 
protect.  ] 

*  1.  Defence,  protection,  keeping,  guardian- 
ship. 

"  Wen  appointed,  as  the  king's  nearest  friends,  to 
the  tuition  of  his  own  royal  person."— ilort :  Richard 

IU..  p.  ae. 

*2.  The  particular  watch  and  care  of  a 
tutor  or  guardian  over  his  pupil  or  ward. 

3.  Instruction  ;  the  act  or  business  of  teach- 
ing various  subjects. 

•ta-I'-tton-ar-y,  a.     [Eng.   tuition;  -ary.J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tuition. 

tn'-ko  tu-ko,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zmil. :  Ctenomyi  brasiliensit,  a  small  noc- 
turnal rodent,  about  the  size  of  a  rat,  from 
South  America.  It  is  named  in  imitition  of 
its  cry,  which  surprises  a  stranger  hearing  it 
for  the  first  time,  since  the  animal  is  con- 
cealed in  its  long  burrow.  Its  food  consists 
chiefly  of  the  roots  of  plants,  in  its  search 
for  which  it  drives  long  galleries,  in  some 
places  completely  tunnelling  the  ground, 

tu   la  (1),  *.    [Hind.]    A  native  cooking-place 
in  India. 

Tu'-la  (2),  «.    [See  def.]    A  town  in  Russia. 

Tula-metal,  ».  An  alloy  of  gold,  silver, 
and  lead,  forming  the  bam  of  the  celebrated 
Russian  snuff-boxes,  popularly  called  platinum 
boxes. 

tu  la  si. .'.    [TooLsi.] 

Bot. :  (I;  Basil  [TooLBi] ;  (2)  MichcUa  Chan* 
paca. 

tul  bagh  -I  a,  «.     [Named  after  Tulbagh,  a 
Dutch  governor  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaceie,  allied  to  Antheri- 
cum,  with  a  rotate  perianth  and  a  three- vnlved 
capsule,  with  loculicidal  dehiscence,  and  a 


smell  like  garlic.  Known  species  seven,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  boiled  in 
milk  and  given  in  phthisical  complaints. 

tulch'-an,  tulch'-In  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Cf. 
Gael.  &  Ir.  tulach  =  a  heap.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  extract  under  TULCHAN- 
BISHOP). 

2.  Church  Hist. :  A  tulchan-bishop  (q.v.). 

"  Such  bishops  were  called  tulchani  by  the  people." 
—McClintock  t  Strong:  Cfdop.  liti>.  Lit.,  x.  576. 

tulchan-bishop,  s. 
Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  by  the 
people  to  the  bishops  appointed  in  the  Scotch 
Church  under  the  Concordat  of  Leith,  A.D. 
1572,  which  provided  for  the  restoration  of 
the  old  hierarchical  titles  under  the  control 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  men  who  con- 
sented to  take  the  titles  bound  themselves, 
as  the  price  of  their  elevation,  to  receive  only 
a  small  part  of  the  revenues,  the  larger  por- 
tion going  to  Morton  and  his  colleagues. 

"  A  '  tulchau '  is,  or  rather  wag,  for  the  thing  is  long 
since  obsolete,  a  calfskin  slutted  into  the  rude  simili- 
tude of  a  calf— similar  enough  to  deceive  the  imper- 
fect perceptive  organs  of  a  cow.  At  milking  time  the 
tulchau.  with  head  duly  i*nt.  was  set  as  if  to  suck ; 
the  fond  cow,  looking  round,  fancied  that  her  calf  wag 
busy  and  that  all  was  right,  and  so  gave  her  milk 
freely,  which  the  cunning  maid  was  straining  in  white 
abundance  into  her  pail  all  the  while.  The  Scotch 
milkmaids  iu  those  days  cried,  '  Where  Is  the  tuluhan  ? 
is  the  tulcbau  ready  t '  So  of  the  bishops.  Scotch 
lairds  were  eager  enough  to  milk  the  Church  lauds 
and  tithes,  to  get  rents  out  of  them  freely,  which  was 
not  always  easy.  They  were  glad  to  construct  a  form 
of  bishops  to  please  the  King  and  Church,  and  make 
the  milk  come  without  disturbance.  The  reader  now 
knows  what  a  tufchan-bishop  was.  A  piece  of  me- 
chanism constructed  not  without  difficulty,  in  Parlia- 
meut  and  King's  Council,  among  the  Scots,  and  torn 
asunder  afterwards  with  dreadful  clamour,  and  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds,  so  soon  as  the  cow  became 
awake  to  It  1  '—Carlyla :  CrommU,  i.  36. 

tu'-le,  ».    [See  def.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  the  Mexican 
Spaniards  in  California  to  Scirpns  lacustris, 
the  Club-rush  or  Bulrush,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  certain  places  in  the  country  ; 
two  lakes  in  Upper  California  being  called, 
in  consequence,  the  Tule  Lakes.  In  addition 
to  its  uses,  mentioned  in  the  article  Scirpus 
(q.v.),  it  has  been  employed  as  a  material  for 
paper-making. 

tu'-llp,  *  tu'-li-pan,  *.  [Fr.  tulipe;  Ital. 
tulipano ;  Turk,  tulbend,  the  vulgar  pronun- 
ciation of  dulbend  =  a  turban  ;  Pers.  dulband, 
which  Skeat  considers  to  be  from  Hindostanee ; 
Sp.  tulipa  =  a  small  tulip,  tulipan  =  a  tulip  ; 
Port,  tulipa.  So  named  because  the  gay 
colours  and  the  form  of  a  tulip  suggest  those 
of  some  turbans.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Tulipa,  and  spec.  Tulipa 
Gesneriana,  the  Garden  Tulip.  Stem  smooth 
and  one-flowered,  petals  and  filaments  also 
smooth  ;  flower  erect,  the  lobes  of  the  stigma 
decurreut  and  deeply  divided,  the  leaves 
ovate,  lanceolate,  glaucous,  and  smooth.  It 
was  brought  in  seed  from  the  Levant  to 
Augsburg  iu  1559.  There  the  same  year 
Qesner  saw,  descril«d,  and  figured  it ;  soon 
after  which  it  was  cultivated  throughout  Ger- 
many. When  it  reached  Holland,  the  futui-e 
seat  of  the  Tulipomauia  (q.v.),  is  not  known. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  from  Vienna 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Tulips 
flourish  best  in  rich  loam  and  sand.  More 
than  a  thousand  varieties  are  known,  and 
others  are  being  obtained  at  intervals  from 
seed.  The  most  valuable  kinds  should  be 
taken  up  after  they  have  ceased  flowering, 
.ui'l  dried  and  kept  till  autumn,  when  they 
should  be  replanted.  They  require  protec- 
tion against  continued  rain  or  hard  frost, 
which  are  apt  to  make  them  rot. 

t  2.  Gunner)/ :  The  increase  of  thickness  at 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun.  Only  occasionally  found 
in  modern  breechloaders. 

tulip-ear,  s.  An  upright  or  prick-ear  in 
dogs.  (Kero  Hhaw.) 

tulip-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  This  tre«  (Liriodendron  tulip(fera)  fre- 
quently culled  the  Tulip  Poplar,  is  a  native  of 
tin'  United  States,  and  cue of  the  muni  beautiful 
of  American  trees.  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Magnoliacese,  and  is  a  large  and  stately 
tree,  sometimes  from  100  to  140  feet  high,  with 
a  trunk  three  feet  ill  diameter.  The  leaves  are 
roundish,  ovate,  and  three  lobeil,  the  middle 
lobe  truncated.  The  flowers  resemble  tulips 
in  size  and  appearance.  The  bark  ha«  a  bitter, 
aromatic  taste,  and  contains  a  bitter  principle, 
called  Liriodendrin,  which  hag  been  used  as  a 


substitue  for  quinine.  [See  illustration  under 
ABRUPT.] 

2.  Paritium  elatum. 

tulip-wood,  s. 

Bot.  £  Comm. :  The  wood  of  Physocalymvut 
Jloribunda. 
tu  -Hp-a,  *.     [Tri.ir.] 

Bot. :  Tulip ;  the  typical  genus  of  Tnlipesx 
Bulb  of  few  thick  convolute  scales ;  leaves 
radical  and  can  line,  the  lower  ones  sheathing; 
flowers  usually  solitary,  rarely  two  on  each 
stem  ;  perianth  campanulate,  of  six  segments, 
without  a  nectariferous  depression ;  stamens 
six  ;  anthers  fixed  by  the  base,  erect,  mobile, 
linear,  bursting  inwards ;  stigmas  sessile, 
three-lobed  ;  ovary  trigonous  ;  fruit  capsular, 
seeds  many.  Known  species  twenty,  from 
Europe  and  the  North  and  West  of  Asia.  It 
has  a  one-flowered,  somewhat  drooping  stem  ; 
the  leaves  of  the  perianth  ovate,  fragrant, 
acuminate,  bearded  at  the  extremity ;  the 
flowers  yellow  ;  the  stamens  hoary  at  the 
base,  the  stigma  obtuse.  It  increases  by 
throwing  out  a  long,  slim  fibre  from  its  root, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  a  bulb  and,  iu  due 
time,  a  fresh  flower  appears.  T.  Gesneriana 
is  the  Garden  Tulip.  [TULIP.]  T.  Oculus-Solis, 
the  Agen  Tulip,  so  called  from  Agen  in  France, 
where  it  grows,  has  large  and  bell-shaped 
flowers  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour,  each  petal 
marked  at  its  base  with  a  broad  black  and 
yellow  spot.  It  is  wild  in  Prance,  Germany, 
Italy,  &c.  T.  suaveolens,  the  Early  Dwarf  or 
Van  Thol  Tulip,  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  blooming  in  March  and  April.  T. 
Celsiaita,  the  Small  Yellow,  and  T.  biflora,  the 
Two-flowered  Yellow  Tulip,  the  latter  with 
fragrant  flowers,  are  wild  near  the  Volga,  &C. 
T.  Clusiana  is  the  Red  and  White  Italian 
Tulip.  The  bulbs  of  T.  stellata,  growing  in 
the  Himalayas,  the  Salt  Range,  &c.,  are  eaten. 

tu-11  -pa' -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tuUp(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -acece.] 

Bot. .-  *  (1)  The  order  Liliacese  (q.v.)  ;  *  (2) 
.    the  tribe  Tulipeue  (q.v.). 

*  tu  li  pant,  s.    [TURBAN.] 

tu-lip'-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tulip(a);  Lat. 
"fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eat.) 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Liliacese  (De  Candolle, 
Lindley,  <tc.),  merged  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  in 
Lilieae. 

*  tu -lip  1st,  *.    [Eng.  tulip;  -ist.]    A  culti- 
vator of  tulips.    (Browne :  Urne  Buriall.    Ep. 
Ded.) 

tu   lip   6  ma'  ni-a.  tu    lip   ma  ny,  s. 

[Eng.  tulip;  o  connect.,  and  mania  (q.v.).! 
An  extravagant  passion  for  the  possession  of 
tulips  or  tulip-bulbs.  Tulips  were  introduced 
into  Holland  late  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  soil  and  climate  being  favourable,  their 
cultivation  formed  an  important  branch  of 
industry,  and  the  plants  became  more  and 
more  in  request  as  they  increased  in  variety 
and  beauty.  The  Dutch  merchants  therefore 
made  the  purchase  and  sale  of  these  bulbs  a 
part  of  their  regular  trade,  arid  supplied  other 
European  nations -with  their  importations. 
What  was  at  first  a  legitimate  trade  after- 
wards developed  into  the  wildest  speculation, 
which  rose  to  its  greatest  height  between 
1634  and  1637.  For  a  single  bulb  of  tho 
species  Semper  Augustus,  l:i,000  florins  were 
once  paid,  and  for  three,  30,000  florins,  and 
equally  extravagant  sums  for  other  kinds.  Men 
then  dealt  in  bulbs  as  they  do  now  in  stocks 
and  shares.  At  length  the  fictitious  trade 
collapsed.  Many  persons  who  had  suffered 
ruinous  losses  broke  their  contracts ;  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  realisation  of  the  money 
which  the  bulbs  were  supposed  to  represent 
then  vanished,  and  ruin  spread  far  ana  wide. 

tu  lip  6  ma'  nl  ao.  s.  [Eng.  tulip;  • 
connect.,  and  maniac.]  One  who  is  affected 
with  tulipomania  (q.v.). 

tttlle,  i.    [Fr.J 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  thin,  open  silk  net, 
originally  manufactured  at  Tulle  in  France. 
In  narrow  strips,  and  much  used  for  ladies 
head-dresses,  collars,  &c. 

*  tulle,  *  tail,  t>.t.     HOLE.]     To  entice,  to 
allure. 

*  TuV  II  an,  a.    [See  def.)    Of  or  pertainina 
to    Marcus    Tullius    Cicero,    the    celebrated 
Roman  orator  ;  Ciceronian. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  Joltl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcuophon,  ejfist.      Ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  -  ahan.    -tion,  -don  -  shun;  -tion,    jion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tioua.  -sious  =  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Tuliy— tumor 


TuT-tf,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Geog. :  A  township  in  the  State  of  New 
York  on  Ouondaga  Creek. 

Tully  limestone.  .-•. 
GeoL. :  A  limestone  of  Middle  Devonian  Age, 
developed  at  Tully. 

tn  Ids  to  ma,  s.  [Or.  TV\O«  (tulos)  =  a  knot 
or  callus,  and'a-rdua  (stoma)  —  the  mouth.} 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Trichogastres.  Puff-balls, 
with  the  peridium  paper-like,  distinct  from 
the  stem,  which  is  tall.  At  first  covered  with 
a  scaly  or  powdery  coat  or  veil  which  soon 
falls  away ;  then  an  orifice  gives  egress  to  the 
spores.  Species  few.  Tuloaoma  mammotum  is 
found  in  Western  Europe. 

tu-lu-cu'-nin,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  tulucun(a) ; 
•in  (Chem,).] 

Chem. :  QjoHj^.  A  hitter  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  bark  of  Carapa  tulucuna  by 
alcohol.  A  light  yellow,  amorphous  resinous 
mass,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  chloroform,  insoluble  in  ether. 
Turned  blue  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  oxalic, 
tartai ic,  and  citric  acids  when  heated. 

t&l  war,  s.    [Hind.]    The  East  Indian  sabre. 

"  It  cannot  be  much  more  difficult  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  an  Arab's  spear,  a  Zulu's  assegai,  or  a  Fathan's 
tultcar."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  9,  18S5. 

turn,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  mastic  obtained  from  .Pis- 
facia  atJantica,  an  apetalous  tree  ten  feet  high 
growing  in  Bai  bary. 

•  tumbe,  *  tombe,  t».f.  [A.  8.  tumbian.] 
[TUMBLE,  t>.]  To  tumble.  (Trevisa,  iv.  365.) 

turn  -bek-i,  s.    [TOUMBEKI.] 

turn  -ble,  *  torn  ble,  *  tum-bel,  v.i.  &  t. 
[A  freq.  from  Mid.  Eng.  tumbe,  tombe,  from 
A.S.  tumbian  =  to  tumble,  to  turn  heels  over 
head  ;  cogn.  with  Cut.  tuimelen  =  to  tumble  ; 
O.  Dut.  tumelen,  tommelen :  Ger.  taumeln, 
tummeln  =  to  stagger,  to  reel;  Dan.  tumle ; 
8w.  tumla  =  to  tumble.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  roll  about  by  turning  one  way  and 
the  other  ;  to  toss,  to  rojl ;  to  pitch  about. 

"  Hedgehogs  which 
Lie  tumbling  In  my  barefoot  way." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  1 

2.  To  lose  footing  or  support,  and  fall  to 
the  ground ;  to  be  thrown  down ;  to  come 
down  suddenly  and  violently. 

"  He.  tombfinij  downe  on  ground. 
Breathed  out  his  ghost.8    Sprnter :  F.  Q..  II.  viii.  65. 

3.  To  play  mountebank  tricks,  by  various 
movements  and  contortions  of  the  body- 

4.  To  move,  pass,  or  go  roughly. 

"  We  are  also  in  the  way.  that  came  tumbling  over 
the  wall"—  Banyan :  Pilgrim's  Proyreu,  pt  i. 

5.  To  understand,  to  comprehend.    (Slang.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  fall ;  to  throw  down  ;  to  hurl. 

"  They  began  to  assaile  him  from  behind,  tumbling 
down  and  throwing  mighty  stones  n|>on  bis  head  and 
neck."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  155. 

2.  To  turn  over  ;  to  turn  and  throw  about, 
as  for  examination  or  search. 

"  They  tumbled  all  their  little  qniren  o'er, 
To  chose  propitious  shafts."  Prior. 

3.  To  overthrow ;  to  throw  down ;  to  cast 
down  ;  to  make  to  totter  and  fall. 

"  He  whose  nod 
Has  tumbled  feebler  despot*  fr°ni  their  sway." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  i.  58. 

4.  To  toss.    (Shakesp. :  Pericles.    Prol.) 

5.  To  throw  into  disorder;  to  disturb,  to 
ample :  as,  To  tumble  a  bed. 

•  6.  To  disturb. 

"  They  were  greatly  tumbled  up  and  down  in  their 
minds.  —Bunyan:  Pilgrim' i  Proyreu,  pt  ii. 

7.  To  throw  by  chance  or  violence. 

If  1.  To  tumble  home:  Said  of  a  ship's 
«ides  when  they  incline  in  above  the  extreme 
breadth. 

2.  To  tumble  in  : 

0)  To  go  to  bed.    (Slang.) 

(2)  The  same  as  To  tumble  home  (q.v.). 

(3)  Carp. :  To  fit,  as  a  piece  of  timber,  into 
other  work. 

3.  To  tumble  to :  To  understand.    (Slang.) 

/Im'-ble,  3.    [TUMBLE,  v.]    A  fall ;  a  rolling 
•sver. 

"  The  play  was  to  a  great  extent  affected  thereby, 
anJ  tumbles  were  frequent. '— Field.  Dec.  «,  1884. 


tumble-bug,  tumble-dung,  ». 

Eiitom. :  A  popular  American  name  for  any 
beetle  of  the  family  Scarabseid*,  which,  after 
enveloping  its  eggs  in  dung,  rolls  the  mass 
thus  formed  to  a  hole  in  which  to  cover  it  up ; 
specifically  applied  to  Coprobius  volvens. 

tumble-down,  a.  In  a  falling  state; 
ruinous,  dilapidated.  (Colloq.) 

"  They  came  so  low  aa  to  live  in  a  tumble-down  old 
house  at  Peckbam."— DaUy  Telegraph,  Nov.  16, 1886. 

tumble-home,  s. 

Naut. :  The  part  of  a  ship  which  falls  in- 
ward above  the  extreme  breadth. 

*  turn -ble- fl-ca'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  tumble; 
sulf.  -fication.]    The  act  of  tumbling,  tossing, 
or  rolling  about. 

"A  heavy  rolling  bout,  through  which  we  are 
carried  at  the  rate  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours,  ceases  to  be  the  sickening  tumtilefi- 
cation  which  the  most  seasoned  amongst  us  would  find 
it  in  a  full-rigged  ship,  with  her  courses  hauled  up."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

tum'-bler,  s.    [Eng.  tumble),  v. ;  -cr.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  tumbles ;  one  who  performs 
the  tricks  of  a  mountebank,  such  as  turning 
somersaults,  walking  on  the  hands,  or  the 
like. 

"  An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  are  gone, 
Heels  over  head,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

2.  A  drinking-glass  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
or  of  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  an  inverted 
cone ;  so  called,  because  formerly,  from  its 
base  ending  in  a  point,  it  could  not  be  set 
down  till  completely  empty  of  liquor. 

"  Mr.  Stiggtns,  walking  softly  across  the  room  to  a 
well-remeiubered  shelf  in  one  corner,  took  down  a 
tumbler,  and  with  great  deliberation  put  four  lumps 
of  sugar  in  it,"— Dickens :  Pickwick,  ch.  Hi. 

3.  The  contents  of  such  a  glass. 

4.  A  variety  of  pigeon,  so  called  from  its 
habit  of  tumbling  or  turning  over  in  flight. 
It  is  a  short-bodied  pigeon,  of  a  plain  colour, 
black,  blue,  or  white. 

"The  little  ttimb'er  flashing  downward  in  the  sun- 
light is  something  to  watch  and  admire.' —Ztaify  Tele- 
graph, Nov.  17. 1884. 

*5.  A  variety  of  dog,  so  called  from  its  habit 
of  tumbling  before  it  attacks  its  prey.  It  was 
formerly  employed  for  catching  rabbits. 

"The  tumbler  and  lurcher  ought  to  be  reckoned  by 
themselves."— Swan :  Speculum  ilundi,  ch.  if.,  {  1 

*  6.  A  tumbrel  (q.v.). 

7.  One   of  the   religious .  sect   known   as 
German  Baptists  or  Dunkers  (q.v.) 

"  They  are  also  called  Tumblers  from  their  mode  of 
baptism,  which  is  by  putting  the  person  whilst  kneel- 
ing head  first  under  water."— Ripley  i  Dana:  Amer. 
Cyclop.,  vi  318. 

8.  An  American  popular  name  for  the  larvae 
of  the  Culicidae. 

"  They  are  .  .  .  called  tumblers  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  roll  over  and  over  in  the  water  by  means 
of  the  fin-like  paddles  at  the  end  of  the  tolV—Riplty 
i  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop.,  viii.  51. 

*  9.  (PI.) :  A  band  of  roysterers  in  the  early 
part  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  who  delighted 
in  offering  insults  to  unprotected  women. 

"  A  third  sort  are  the  tumblers,  whose  office  it  is  to 
set  women  on  their  heads."— Steele :  Spectator,  No.  324. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Found. :  A  vertically  rotating  case  for 
cleaning  castings  placed  within  it. 

2.  Locksmith. :  A  latch  engaging  within  a 
notch  in  a  lock  bolt,  or  otherwise  opposing 
its  motion  until  it  is  lifted  or  arranged  by  the 
key,  so  as  to  remove  the  obstacle. 

3.  Firearms:  The  piece  in  the  interior  of 
a  gunlock  by  which  the  mainspring  acts  on 
the  hammer,  causing  it  to  fall  and  explode 
the  cap. 

4.  Naut. :  One  of  the  movable  pins  with 
which  the  cathead -stopper  and  shank-painter 
are  respectively  engaged.    By  the  coincident 
movement  of  the  pins,  the  ends  of  the  anchor, 
which  are  suspended  from  the  cathead  and 
fish-davit   respectively,   are    simultaneously 
freed. 

tumbler  punch,  «. 

Firearms :  A  small  two-bladed  punch  used 
for  pushing  the  arbour  of  the  tumbler,  the 
band-springs,  &c.,  from  their  seats,  in  taking 
a  gun  apart. 

turn -bier -fill,  *.  [Eng.  tumbler;  -/uZ(T).] 
As  much  as  a  tumbler  will  hold  ;  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  nil  a  tumbler. 

*  turn  -ble-ster,  t.    [Eng.  tumble  ;  suff.  -ster.] 
A  female  tumbler. 


turn  bling,  '  torn  blinge,  •tum-bel- 
ynge,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [TUMBLE,  v.J 

tumbling-bay,  s. 

Hydraul. :  A  weir  or  fall  in  a  canal. 

tumbling-bob,  s.  A  counterpoise  weight 
on  an  arm  to  cause  it  to  react  by  gravity  when 
the  lifting  lever  is  withdrawn. 

tumbling-box,  s.  The  same  as  RUMBLS, 
t.  5.  (q.v.). 

tumbling-home,  a. 

Shipbuild. :  Said  of  the  sides  of  a  vessel 
when  they  lean  in. 

tumbling-net,  s.    A  trammel-net  (q.v.) 
tumbling-shaft,  s.    A  cam-shaft  (q.v.). 

turn -br el,  turn -bril,  '  tum-brcll, 
"tun-broil,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tumbrel,  tumberel, 
tomberel ;  Fr.  tombereau,  lit.=  a  tumble-cart, 
a  two-wheeled  cart  which  could  be  tumbled 
over  or  overturned  to  deposit  the  manure  with 
which  it  was  laden,  from  tomber  =  to  fall.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ducking-stool  (q.v.). 

2.  A  dung-cart ;  a  sort  of  low  carriage  with 
two  wheels,  used  in  farm- work.     (Dryden: 
Cock  &  Fox,  251.) 

3.  A  large  willow  cage  or  rack  for  feeding 
sheep  in  the  winter.    (Prov. ) 

4.  The  cart  in  which   the  victims  of  the 
guillotine  were  carried  to  execution  in  the 
first  French  Revolution. 

"Paul  endeavoured  to  prove  his  devotion,  like 
Landry  in  The  Dead  Heart,  by  taking  another  man's 

Slace  upou  the  tumbril  about  to  start  for  the  guUlo- 
ue."— Referee,  May  1,  1887. 

IL  Ordn. :  A  covered  cart  for  containing 
ammunition  and  tools  for  mining  and  sapping. 

tu-me-f&c'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  tumefactio, 
from  Lat.  tumefactus,  pa.  par.  of  tumefacio  = 
to  make  tumid,  to  swell.]  [TUMEFY.]  The 
act  or  process  of  swelling  or  rising  into  a 
tumour ;  a  tumour,  a  swelling. 

"The  common  signs  and  effects  of  weak  fibres,  are 
paleness,  a  weak  pulse,  tumefactions  in  the  whole 
body."— Arbuthnat :  On  Aliments,  ch.  vi. 

*  tU'-me'-fy,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  tumefier,  from  Lab. 

tumefacio  =  to  make  tumid,  to  c-ause  to  swell : 
tumeo  —  to  swell,  and  facio  =  to  make.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  swell ;  to  cause  to  swell  or 
become  tumid. 

"I  applied  three  small  causticks  triangular  about 
the  tumefied  joint"—  Witeman :  Surgery. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  swell ;  to  rise  in  a  tumour. 

*  tu-mes'-cen9e,  s.    [Lat.  tumescens,  pr.  par. 

of  tumesco,  incept,  from  tumeo  =  to  swell.) 
The  state  or  process  of  growing  tumid  ;  tume- 
faction. 

tu'-mid,  a.  [Lat.  tumidus,  from  tumeo  =  to 
swell  ;  from  the  same  root  come  tuber,  pro- 
tuberant, tumour,  tumult,  &c. ;  Fr.  tumide ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  tumido.] 

1.  Being  swollen,  enlarged,  or  distended  • 
swollen. 

*  2.  Protuberant ;  rising  above  the  level. 

"  Their  tops  ascend  the  sky 
So  high  as  lieuvn  the  tumid  hills." 

Hilton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  288 

3.  Swollen  in  sound,  pompous ;  bombastic 
turgid. 

"  Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here. 
To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear  ? " 

Byron :  English  Bards  t  Scotch  Reviewers. 

tu-mid'-i-ty,  *.  [Eng.  tumid  ;  -ity.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  tumid  ;  a  swollen  state. 

tu'-rmd-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tumid;  -ly.]  In  a 
tumid  manner  or  form. 

tu -mid-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tumid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tumid  or  swollen ,' 
tumidity. 

turn  -mals,  s.  [Perhaps  a  corrupt  of  Lat. 
tumid  us  =  a  heap.] 

Mining:  A  great  quantity,  a  heap,  as  of 
waste. 

tu'-m5r,  tu'-mdur,  *.     [Fr.  tumeur,  from. 
Lat.  tumorem,  accua.  of  tumor  =  a  swelling, 
from   tumeo  =  to   swell ;    Sp.    tumor;    Ital. 
tumore.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  L  A  swell  or  rise,  as  of  water. 

"  One  tumour  drown'd  another,  billows  strove 
To  outawell  ambition,  water  air  outdrove." 

Ben  J onion  :  Masques,  at  Court. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


Ue.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  .pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    te,  oe  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qn  -  KW. 
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"On  the  round  bunch  the  bloody  tumoura  rise." 
Pope:  homer;  Iliad  il. 

*3.  Affected  pump;  bombast  in  language; 
tumid  or  turgid  language  ur  expressions. 

lit  Hurg. :  Any  morbid  parasitic  growth, 
generally,  though  nut  always  attended  bi- 
o-welling. Tumors  are  primarily  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  first  innocent,  including  non- 
malignant,  solid,  benign,  or  sarcomatous,  aud 
the  second  malignant  growths.  Tumors  of  the 
first  type  occur  in  comparatively  few  tissues, 
and  do  not  alter  the  adjacent  parts  unless 
the  tumor  produces  pressure  and  partial 
inflammation;  they  have  no  tendency  to 
ulcerate  or  slough,  and,  if  extirpated  by  a 
surgical  operation,  they  do  not  grow  again. 
They  vary  considerably  in  structure,  being 
fatty,  cellular,  fibrous,  fibroid  or  tendinous, 
encysted,  vascular,  cartilaginous,  osseous,  or 
fibro-cartilagiuous.  Fatty  and  cartilaginous 
tumors  often  reach  a  size  so  large  that  they 
weigh  many  pounds.  They  should  be  excised 
.  while  yet  they  are  email.  A  tumor  of  the 
second  type,  on  the  contrary,  may  arise  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  body,  although  some 
parts  are  more  liable  than  others  to  attacks. 
They  tend  to  propagate  their  morbid  action  to 
the  adjacent  parts,  or,  by  means  of  the  blood, 
even  to  spots  remote  from  their  formative 
•eat ;  they  go  on  to  ulcerate  or  slcugh,  and, 
when  extirpated  by  surgical  operation,  grow 
again,  either  at  the  original  or  some  other 
place.  The  cancer  and  tubercle  are  leading 
types  of  malignant  tumors.  A  third  type  of 
tumor,  the  semi-malignant,  is  intermediate 
between  the  first  two,  and  includes  some  forms 
of  sarcomic  and  of  melanotic  tumor,  the 
painful  subcutaneous  tumor  or  tubercle,  nsevi, 
polypi,  &c.  Melanosis  is  commoner  in  horses 
than  in  the  human  subject,  and  chiefly  in 
white  or  gray  horses.  Various  tumors  are 
intcrthoracic,  affecting  the  heart,* the  lungs, 
Ac.  There  are  also  tumors  of  the  brain,  of 
the  liver,  the  rectum,  Ac.;  and  in  women  the 
uterus  and  the  vagina  are  specially  liable  to  be 
affected  with  tumor. 

"tu'-mored,  *  tu'  -  moured,  o.  [Eng. 
tumour;  -et/.J  Distended,  swollen,  tumid. 

"  Such  an  one  seldom  unbuttons  his  rumored  breast, 
bat  when  he  tindi  none  to  oppose  the  bigness  of  hi* 
look*  and  tongue.'  —Juniut :  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  60. 

•  tu  mor  ous,  *  tu  -mour  ous,  a.    [Eng. 
tumor;  -out.] 

1.  Swelling,  protuberant,  swollen,  tumid. 

"  To  ease  the  anguish  of  her  tumorout  spleen." 

Drayton :  Burma  Wan,  ill. 

2.  Vainly  pompous,  bombastic,  tumid. 

"  These  styles  vary :  for  that  which  is  high  and 
lofty,  declaring  excellent  matter,  become*  vast  and 

tumorout."— Ben  Jtmton. 

tump,  s.  [Welsh  twmp  =  a  round  mass,  a 
lu'llock,  akin  to  Lat.  tumulus  =  n  mound,  a 
Leap;  Eng.  tomb.]  A  little  hillock.  (1'rov.) 

"  Huge  uncut  stone*  were  .  .  .  covered  over  with 
•arth  or  smaller  stones  so  us  to  make  a  tump  or  bar- 
row.'  •—£.  A.  frteman  :  Old  Eng.  Hit!.,  ch.  i. 

tfimp  (1),  r.t.    [TUMP,  s.] 

Hurt.  :  To  form  a  mass  of  earth  or  a  hillock 
round,  an  round  a  plant :  as,  To  tump  teasel. 

tump  (2),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Prob.  Indian.] 
'i'i>  draw,  as  a  deer  or  other  animal,  home  after 
it  has  been  killed. 

tump-line,  3.  A  head-strap  by  which  a 
porter  steadies  a  pack  carried  ou  the  shoulders 
and  back. 

turn'  turn,  .<.  [Native  word.]  A  favourite 
iJiih  in  the  West  Indies,  made  by  beating  the 
boiled  plantain  quite  soft  in  a  wooden  mortar. 
It  i*  eaten  like  a  potato-pudding,  or  made 
into  round  cakes  and  fried. 

*  tu     mu    lar,   '  tu    mu   lar  y,  a.    [Lat. 
tumulus  =  a  heap.]     Consisting  in  a  heap; 
finned  or  being  in  a  heap  or  hillock. 


•  tu  mu  late,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat  tumulatus,  pa. 
iiar.  of  tiunulo  =  to  cover  with  a  mound,  to 
bury  ;  tumulus  =  a  mound,  a  heap.] 


A.  Train. :  To  cover  with  a  mound ;  to 

bury. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  swell 

'•  His  heart  begins  t.,  rise,  and  his  nnsilons  to  tiimu. 
late  and  ferment  int..  a  storm."—  WUktni :  Natural 
Kttiylon,  bk.  L.  ch.  xvii. 


•  tu   mu  Ids'   i-tj^,  *.     [Tt7Mnx)C8.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tumuloits. 


*  tu'-mu-lous,  *  tu'- urn -lose,  a.     [Lat. 
tum.ulo.-ius,  from  (u»iu/»s="a  heap,  a  mouud.] 
Full  of  mounds  or  hills.    (Bailey.) 

•tu'-mult,  *tu-multe,  s.  [Fr.  tumulu, 
from  Lat.  tumidtum,  accus.  of  tumultus  =  a 
restless  swelling,  a  tumult,  from  iumeo  =  to 
swell ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  tumulto.]  [TUMID.] 

1.  The  commotion,  disturbance,  or  agitation 
of  a  multitude,  generally  accompanied  with 
great  noise,  uproar,  aud  confusion  of  voices  : 
an  uproar. 

"The  debates  were  all  rant  and  tumult." —  Macaulay  : 
Hilt.  Kn'j..  ch.  xii. 

2.  Violent    commotion   or   agitation,  with 
confusion  of  sounds. 

"  What  can  be  nobler  than  the  idea  it  gives  us  of 
the  Supreme  Being  thus  raising  a  tumult  ainoug  tbe 
elements,  aud  recovering  them  outof  their  confusion  I" 
—Adtiiton:  Spectator. 

3.  Agitation  ;  strong  excitement ;  irregular 
or  contused  motion. 

"The  tumult  of  their  minds  having  subsided,  and 
given  way  to  reflection,  they  sighed  often  and  loud."— 
Cook:  Fint  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  cb.  i. 

•tu'-mult,  v.i.  [TUMULT,  s.]  To  make  a 
tumult  or  disturbance ;  to  be  in  a  great  com- 
motion. 

"  Why  do  the  Gentiles 
Muse  a  vain  thing." 

*tu  mult-er,  s.  [Eng.  tumult;  -er.]  One 
who  raises  or  takes  part  in  a  tumult. 

"Though  afterwards  he  severely  punish'd  the  tu- 
multeri.  was  fain  at  length  to  seek  a  dismission  from 
his  charge."— Milton:  Hilt.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

*  tu-mur-tu-ar-I-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  tumultu- 
ary;   -ly-}     In  a  tumultuary  or   disorderly 
manner ;  turbulently. 

"  Arius  behaved  himself  so  seditiously  and  tumul- 
tttarilu,  that  the  Niceue  fathers  procured  a  temporary 
decree  for  his  relegation."— Bp.  Taylor:  Liberty  of 
Prophetying.  (Ep.  Oed.) 

*  tU-muT-tU-ar-I-neSS,  s.      [Eng.  tumultu- 
ary;  -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tumultuary ;  disorder,  tumultuousness,  tur- 
bulence. 

"The  tiimultuiirinea  of  the  people,  or  the  factious- 
ness of  presbyters,  gave  occasion  to  invent  new 
models."— Kikon  Basiftke. 

*  tU-mul'-tU-ar-Jr,  a.    [Fr.  tumultuaire,  from 

Lat.  tumult'uarius,  from  tumuitus  =  a  tumult] 

1.  Disorderly,  turbulent. 

"  The  tumultuary  army  which  had  assembled  round 
the  basin  of  Torbay."— Jtacaulay :  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Promiscuous,  confused:  as,  ^tumultuary 
attack. 

3.  Restless,  agitated,  unquiet 

"  I  have  pass'd  the  boisterous  sea  and  swelling  bil- 
lows of  tali  tumultuary  lile."—Uowell :  Letters,  bk.  it. 
let  73. 

*  tu-muT-tu-ate,  v.i.     fLat.  tumultuatus, 
pa.    par.    of'tumiiltuor,  from    tumultus  =  A 
tumult  (q.v.).]    To  make  or  raise  a  tumult 

"  But  the  injury  being  once  owned  by  a  retribution, 
and  advanced  by  defiance,  lilco  an  opposing  torrent  it 
tumultuatet.  grows  higher  and  higher."— South :  Ser- 
mom.  vol.  viii..  *er.  7. 

*  tu-mul-tu-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  tumultuatio.] 
[TuMULTUATE.]     Commotion  ;  irregular,  dis- 
orderly, or  turbulent  movement ;  tumult. 

"That  in  the  sound  the  contiijuous  air  receives 
many  strokes  from  the  particles  of  the  liquor,  seems 
probable  by  the  sudden  and  eager  tumultuatlon  of  1U 
parts." — Boyle. 

tn-mul'-tn-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  tumultueux,  from 
"l.-it.  tumu'ltucisus,  from  tumultus  =  &  tumult 
(q.V.).] 

1.  Full  of  tumult,  disorder,  or  confusion ; 
disorderly,  turbulent 

"  A  fumultuout  council  of  the  chief  inhabitants  was 
called."—  Hacaulay  :  //at.  £ny.,  cli.  xii. 

2.  Conducted  with  tumult  or  disorder;  noisy, 
uproarious,  boisterous. 

"  The  debate  was  sharp  »"d  tumultuous"— Macau- 
lay:  llitt.  Kny.,c\\.  xliL 

3.  In  disorder  or  confusion. 

"The  Trojans  rush  tumultuout  to  the  war." 

Pope:  aomtr;  Iliad  Iv.  2JS. 

*  4.  Agitated,  disturbed,  as  by  passion  or 
the  like. 

"  His  dire  attempt,  which  nigh  the  blrtb 
Now  rolling,  boils  In  his  tumultunut  breast." 

Jt.lt",, :  P.  /...  Ir.  U. 
5.  Turbulent,  violent. 

"FnriouslT  running  In  upon  htm  with  tumitllutut 
speech,  he  violently  cnnirht  fnnn  his  head  bis  rich  cap 
of  sables."— Knolln :  II, tr.  Turket. 

*  tumultuous-petitioning,  *. 

Law:  The  offence  of  stirring  up  tumult  or 
riot  under  the  pretence  of  petitioning,  as  was 
considered  to  be  done  at  the  opening  of  the 


Parliament  of  1640.  By  13  Car.  II.,  i.  5,  it  it 
enacted  that  no  petition  ta  the  House  of 
Parliament  for  any  alteration  in  Church  or 
State  shall  be  signed  by  above  twenty  per- 
sons, unless  the  matter  thereof  be  approved 
by  three  justices  of  the  i>eaoe,  by  the  major 
part  of  the  grand  jury  (sixteen  men)  in  the 
country,  and  in  London  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
•  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  and  that  no 
petition  shall  be  presented  by  more  than  t«u 
persons  at  a  time.  The  penalty  was  not  to 
exceed  £100  fine,  or  three  months'  imprison- 
ment. By  1  Will.  &  Mary,  ii.  2,  it  was  declared 
that  the  subject  lias  a  right  to  petition,  and 
that  commitments  and  prosecutions  for  such 
petitioning  are  illegal.  Since  then  there  has 
been  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  sending  to  the 
Legislature  petitions  with  as  many  signatures 
as  cau  be  obtained.  (English.) 

tu-muT-tu-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tumultuous; 
•ly.]  In  a  tumultuous,  disorderly,  or  turbu- 
lent manner  ;  with  tumult  and  disorder. 

"  [They]  tread  tumultuoiitlt/  their  mystic  dance." 
Pitt :  Callimachui  to  Jupiter. 

tu-mul'-tu-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tumultuous; 
-ness.]  Th'e  quality  or  state  of  lieing  tumul- 
tuous ;  tumult,  disorder,  turbulence. 

"  Th  U  is  enough,  I  hope,  to  make  you  keep  down  thi* 
boiling  and  tumultuotanea  of  the  soul,  list  it  make 
you  either  a  prey,  or  else  companions  for  devils."— 
Hammond:  Work*,  iv.  «li. 

tu-mu-lus  (pi.  tu'-mu-li),  *.  [Lat.  =  i 
mouncl,  a  heap.] 

Anthrop. :  A  mound  raised  over  a  tomb,  or, 
more  rarely,  as  a  memorial  of  some  person  or 
event.  Tumuli  are  found  in  large  numbers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  date  from  pre- 
historic times,  and  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
earliest  writings  of  the  human  race.  In  the 
Bible  three  instances  of  this  mode  of  burial 
occur  (Josh.  vii.  2(5,  viii.  29  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  17)  ; 
a  tumulus  was  raised  over  Patroclus  (II.  xxiii. 
255),  and  Dercennus,  King  of  Latium  (Ain.  xi. 
850)  was  interred  in  a  similar  manner,  there 
being  no  authority  in  the  poem  for  the 
"  marble  tomb"  in  which  Dryden  makes  him 
lie.  This  method  of  interment  continued  down 
to  historical  periods,  and  is  still  practised 
atnoi.o  savage  laces.  Not  improbably  some 
traces  of  it  linger  in  civilized  communities  in 
the  practice  of  throwing  earth  upon  the  coffin 
at  a  funeral.  In  size  tumuli  vary  greatly,  the 
larger  probably  marking  the  graves  of  chiefs 
or  persons  of  distinction.  Tumult  are  very 
numerous  in  the  United  States,  the  work  of 
the  former  people  called  the  Mound  Builders, 
and  probably  to  some  extent  of  modern 
Indians.  Some  of  these  mou  nds  are  very  large, 
the  larger  ones  being  probably  Intended  for 
other  purposes  than  burial.  The  largest  of 
these  is  at  Cahokia,  Illinois.  It  is  90  feet 
high  and  measures  700  by  500  feet  at  base.  At 
Upsala,  in  Sweden,  there  are  three  large  and 
high  tumuli  close  together,  popularly  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  burial-places  of  Odin,  Thor, 
and  Freya.  Most  of  the  tumuli  in  Scandi- 
navia, where  they  are  extremely  numerous, 
consist  of  large  mounds,  in  which  there  is  a 
passage  leading  into  a  central  chamber,  round 
the  sides  of  which  are  placed  the  bodies  of 
the  dead.  These  tumuli  closely  resemble  the 
dwelling-houses  of  Arctic  people,  such  as  tlia 
Esquimaux.  In  England  there  is  very  rarely 
any  chamber,  the  mound  being  raised  over  a 
simple  stone  vault  or  chest.  Inside  the 
chambers  or  vaults  are  found  the  bones  or 
ashes  of  the  dead,  or,  possibly,  of  the  victims 
of  funeral  sacrifice  (Horn,.:  11.  xxiii.  175, 1'aus., 
iv.  2,  Herod.,  iv.  71,  Cat. :  de  Bella  Gal.,  iv.  19), 
together  with  stone  or  bronze  implements, 
IK >tt cry,  ornaments,  and  bones  of  ai.imals, 
probably  the  relics  of  burial  feasts.  The  de- 
termination of  the  age  of  tumuli  !s  a  very 
difficult  problem  ;  as  a  general  rule,  where  the 
bodies  have  been  buried  in  a  sitting  or  con- 
tracted position,  the  tumulus  belongs  to  the 
Neolithic  Age  ;  where  the  body  has  been  cre- 
mated, to  the  Bronze  ARC  ;  and  where  the  l>ody 
is  in  an  extended  position,  to  the  Iron  Age. 

tun,  'tonne,  *  tunnc,  «.    [A.S.  tunne  =  * 
barrel ;  Sw.  &  Icel.  tunna  ;  Dan.  tbiide ;  Gcr. 
to/in;  =  a  cask  ;  Low  Lat.  tunmt,  tonrw ;  Fr. 
tonnean ;  Gael,  tunna;    Irish   tunna,  tonna; 
Wei.  tynell.     Ton  and  tun  are  doublets.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 
1.  A  name  originally  applied  to  all  large, 
casks  or  similar  vessels  for  containing  liquids 
or  the  like. 

"  And  ever  slth  hath  »o  the  tappe  yronne, 
Til  that  almost  all  empty  is  the  tonne." 

Chauctr :  C.  T..  3.891. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jo*l ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-clan,    tian  =  Khan,     tion,    sion  =  shun;  -(ion,    jion  -  zhun.     clous,    tious,    slous  -  shus.    -blc,  -die,  ic.  _  bcl,  del. 
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tun— Tungusic 


2.  Hence,  a  certain  measure  or  quantity, 
auch  as  might  be  continued  in  sucli  a  vessel, 
as  the  old  English  tun  of  wine,  which  con- 
tained four  hogsheads  or  252  gallons.  All 
higher  measures  than  the  gallon  are  now 
illegal  in  Britain.  The  Great  Tun  of  HeMel- 
brrg.  constructed  in  1751,  is  ca|>ab)e  of  con- 
taining 800  hogsheads,  or  ^So.'JOO  bottles,  but 
it  has  not  been  used  since  17t>9. 

*  3.  A  ton  weight  of  2,240  pounds. 

4.  A  certain  quantity  of  timber,  consisting 
of  forty  solid  feet  if  round,  or  Ufty-four  feet  if 
•qua  re. 

*  5.  A  large  quantity. 

**  Draw  turn  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast.' 
Shtttrtp. :  Coriolanut,  iv.  6. 

6.  The  fermenting  vat  of  a  brewery. 

*  7.  A  drunkard. 

*  8.  A  flue  ;  a  shaft  of  a  chimney. 

"  My  uewe  nous  with  the  ii]  tunny!  of  chimneys."— 
Bury  H'ilh.  p.  20. 

II.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  shells  of  the  genus  Doliurn,  from  their 
shape. 

*  tun-bellied,  o.     Having  a  large,  pro- 
tuberant belly. 

tun  belly,  «.  A  large,  protuberant  belly, 
like  a  tun. 


*  tun-dish,  s.    A  funnel. 

-Filling  a  bottle  with  a  iun-dtth."—S)taketp. :  Mea- 
sure/or J/eature,  ill.  2. 

tun,  i'.t.     iTux,  ».]    To  put  into  a  tun  or  cask. 

"  If  in  the  must,  or  wort,  while  it  worketh.  before 
It  be  tunntd,  the  burrage  stay  a  time,  .-aid  be  oiteu 
changed  with  fresh,  it  will  make  a  sovereign  drink 
for  melancholy."— Bacon. 

tun  a-ble,  tune-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  tune; 
-able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  put  in  tune  or  made 
harmonious. 

2.  Harmonious,  musical,  cheerful,  melodious. 

"  The  breeze,  that  murmurs  through  yon  canes, 
EucliauU  the  ear  with  tunable  delight." 

Grainger  :  Sugar-Cane,  iii. 

•  tun'-a  ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  tunable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tunable ;  har- 
mony ;  harmoniousness ;  melodiousness. 

•  tun'-a-bly,  adv.    [Eng.tunab(le);-ly.]   In  a 
tunable  manner;  harmoniously,  melodiously. 

"  In  summer  he  I  merle  or  blackbird]  singeth  cleare 
and  tunably,  in  winter  he  stutteth  and  stauimereth." 
—P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  x.,  ch.  xrix. 

Tun'-brldge,  ».  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a 
town  in  Kent,  England. 

Tnnbridge-ware,  s.  A  kind  of  small 
cabinet  work,  covered  with  a  peculiar  veneer 
made  by  glueing  together  long  strips  of  dif- 
ferent coloured  woods  into  a  solid  mass  longi- 
tudinally from  which  slices  are  taken  hori- 
zontally. 

Tunbridge  Wells  sand,  s. 

Geol. :  The  uppermost  beds  of  the  Hastings 
sand.  They  are  from  160  to  380  feet  thick, 
and  may  be  divided  into  an  Upper  and  Lower 
Tunbridge  Wells  sand,  the  latter  associated 
with  Cuckfield  clay.  They  are  separated  by 
a  clay  called  the  Grinstead  clay,  which  is  of 
fluviomarine  origin.  (Etheridge.) 

tund  Ing,  s.  [Lat.  tundo  =  to  beat.]  A  word 
used  in  Winchester  college  to  describe  a  pun- 
ishment there  administered  by  senior  pupils 
termed  praefects  or  praepostors,  and  consisting 
of  a  flogging  administered  between  the  shoul- 
ders with  a  ground  ash.  When  any  grave 
offence  had  been  committed  the  punishment 
was  public. 

"  The  public  tundingi  were  almost  always  fairly 
conducted,  being  generally  Adequate  but  not  exces- 
*i\-e."—.-iclu>ol-liJe:it  Winchettrr  College. 

tun  dra,  s.  [Russ.]  A  term  applied  to  the 
immense  stretches  of  flat,  boggy  country,  ex- 
tending through  the  northern  part  of  Siberia 
and  part  of  Russia,  where  vegetation  takes  an 
arctic  character,  consisting  in  large  measure 
of  mosses  and  lichens.  They  are  frozen  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

tune,  s.    [Fr.  ton  =  a  tnne  or  sound,  from  Lat. 
toniim,  accus.  of  tonus  =  a  sound,  from  Gr. 
r6vo<;  (tonos)  =  a  tone  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

*  1.  A  sound,  a  tone. 

"  Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  rune  delighted." 
Shnktti>.  :  Sonnet  1. 


2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

3.  Convct  or  just  intonation  in  singing  or 
playing  ;  the  condition  or  quality  of  producing 
or  of  being  able  to  produce  tones  in  unison, 
harmony,  or  due  relation  with  others  ;   the 
normal  adjustment  of  the  parts  of  a  musical 
instrument,  so  as  to   produce  its  tones  in 
correct  key-relationship,   or  in   harmony   or 
concert  with  other  instruments. 


Out  of  tun 


ut  of  tu 


4.  Hence,  harmony,  concord. 
"  A  continual  parliament  I  thought  would  but  keep 
the  common  weal  in  tune,  by  pneerrfaw  hiws  in  their 
due  execution  and  vigour.'  —King  Charlet. 

6.  Frame  of  mind  ;  mood  ;  temper,  for  the 
time  being  ;  hence,  to  be  in  tune  =  to  be  in  the 
right  disposition,  mood,  or  temper. 

"  It  is  not  the  walking  merely,  it  is  keeping  yourself 
in  tun*  for  a  walk.'  —Bui-rought  :  Pepacton,  p.  248. 

IL  Tecluiicatty  : 

1.  Music  :  A  rhythmical  melodious  succes- 
sion or  series  of  musical  tones  produced  by 
.one  voice  or  instrument,  or  by  several  voices 
or  insti  uments  in  unison  ;  an  air  ;  a  melody. 
The  term,  however,  is  sometimes  used  to  in- 
clude both  the  air  and  the  combined  parts  (as 
alto,  tenor,  bass)  with  which  it  is  harmonized. 

"  That  I  might  sing  it  to  a  tune.  ' 

Shaltetp.  :  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  2. 

2.  Phrenol.  :  An  organ  situated  above  the 
outer  part  of  the  eyebrow.     When  well  de- 
veloped it  enlarges  the  lower  and  lateral  part 
of  the  forehead.    It  is  supposed  to  enable  one 
to  appreciate  the  relations  of  sounds  which 
are  heard  by  the  ear.    Called  more  rarely  the 
organ  of  Melody. 

If  To  the  tune  of:  To  the  sum  or  amount  of. 
(Colloq.) 

tune,  v.t.  &  i.    [TUNE,  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  into  such  a  state  as  to  produce 
the  proper  sounds  ;  to  cause  to  be  in  tune. 

"  To  tune  his  lute,  or,  if  he  will  d  it  more, 
On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore." 
Byron  :  Lara,  i.  21. 

2.  To  sing  with   melody  or  harmony  ;  to 
sing  or  play  harmoniously. 

"  The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning's  Joy." 
Shakeip.  :  K,tpe  of  Lucrece,  1,107. 

3.  To  give  a  special  tone  or  character  to  ;  to 
attune.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  x.  7.) 

*  i.  To  put  into  a  state  proper  for  any  pur- 
pose, or  adapted    to    produce   a    particular 
effect  ;  to  accommodate. 

"  Had  even  tuned  his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to 
him."—  xhaketp.  :  AU't  Welt.  iv.  ». 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  form  melodious  or  harmonious  sounds. 

"  Whilst  tuning  to  tlie  water's  fall, 
The  small  birds  sang  to  her." 

lirai/ton:  Cynthia. 

2.  To   utter   inarticulate   musical   sounds 
with  the  voice  ;  to  sing  without  using  words  ; 
to  hum  a  tune. 

tune-a-ble,  a.    [TUNABLE.] 

tuned,  a.  [Eng.  tun(e);  -ed.]  Having  a  tune 
or  tone.  (Usually  with  a  qualifying  adjective.) 

"  Mean-time  the  shrill  fund  bell  ... 
Tinkles  far  off."  Warton  :  Acit  i  A  Icyon. 

tune'-ful,  *tune'-full,  a.  [Eng.  tune;  -full.] 
Harmonious,  melodious,  musical. 

f  II  even  to  myself  never  seemed 
So  tuneful  a  poet  before." 

Ci>v>i>er:  Cutharina. 

tune'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tuneful;  -ly.]  In  a 
tuneful,  melodious,  or  harmonious  manner  ; 
melodiously,  musically. 

"The  praises  of  God  tunefully  performed.''—  Atter- 
tntry  :  Sermow,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  9. 

tune'-ful-ness,  *.  [Eng.  tuneful  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tuneful  ;  melodious- 
ness. 

tune  -less,  *  tune-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  tune  ; 
•less.] 

1.  Unmusical,  inharmonious.  (Scott:  Sakeby, 
i.4.) 

2.  Not  employed  in  making  music;   not 
giving  out  musical  sounds. 

"  In  hand  my  tuncleu  harp  I  take.' 

Spenter  :  Sonnet  44. 

3.  Not  expressed  rhythmically  or  music- 
ally; unexpressed;  silent;  without  voice  or 
utterance. 

tun'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tun(e),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
tunes  ;  specif.,  one  whose  occupation  is  to 
tune  musical  instruments. 


tung,  s.    [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 

tung  oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  slightly  acrid  oil  expressed  from 
the  nuts  of  various  species  of  Elseococca,  a 
native  of  Japan.  In  Japan  it  is  used  as  an 
article  of  food  ;  in  China  for  painting  boats, 
furniture,  &c.,  and  in  the  Mauritius  for  burn- 
ing. 

*  tun-greve,  s.  [A.S.  «ii«  =  a  town,  and  greve 
=  a  reeve.]  A  town  reeve,  or  bailiff.  (Cowel.) 

tungs'-tate,  s.    [Eng.  tungst(ic);  -ate.] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  tungstic  acid. 

•J  Tungstate  of  iron,  tungstate  of  iron  and 
manganese  =  Wolfram  ;  tungstate  of  lead  = 
Stolzite ;  tungstate  of  lime  =  Scheelite. 

tuhg'-sten,  s.  [Sw.  tungsten  =  heavy  stone ; 
Ger.  schwersteinj 

1.  Chem. :  Wolfram.     A  hexad  metallic  ele- 
ment, symb.,  W;  at.  wt,  184;  sp.  gr.  17'4  ; 
found  as  ferrous  tuugstate  in  the  mineral  wolf- 
ram, and  obtained  as  a  dark-gray  powder  by 
strongly  heating  tungstic  oxide  in  a  stream  ot 
hydrogen.       It  is  a  white,  nearly  infusible 
metal,  very  hard  and  brittle,  unaffected  by 
air  or  by  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acids,  but  oxidized  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  by  nitric-acid.     It  forms  two  classes 
of  compounds,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent  and 
sexvalent  respectively. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  SCHEELITE  (q.v.), 
tungsten  methyl,  s. 

Chem. :  W(CH3)4.  Obtained  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  tungsten  and  methjlic  iodide  at 
240°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  days.  It 
crystallizes  in  colourless  tables,  melting  at 
110°. 

tung  -  sten  -  1C,  a.  [Eng.  tungsten;  -ic.J 
Tuugstic  (q.v.). 

tung' -Stic,  a.  [Eng.  tungst(en) ;  -ic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  tungsten  (q.v.), 

tungstic  acid,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  H2O'WO3.  Prepared  by  digesting 
native  calcium  tnngstate  in  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  and  washing  out  the  soluble 
calcium  salt  with  water.     It  is  of  a  straw- 

'ellow  colour,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids, 
nit  dissolves  readily  in  solutions  of  the  fixed 
alkalis  and  in  ammonia. 

2.  Min. :  [TUNOSTITE]. 
tungstic  chloride,  «. 

Chem. :  WClg.  Hexchloride  of  tungsten. 
Produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of  tungstic 
oxide  and  charcoal  in  a  current  of  chlorine. 
It  forms  dark  violet  scales,  having  a  bluisa, 
metallic  iridescence.  Its  vapour  has  a  reddish- 
brown  colour. 

tungstic- dichloride,  s. 

Chem. :  W'Clj.  Obtained  by  heating  tungstic 
chloride  in  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  a  loose,  gray 
powder,  destitute  of  crystalline  structure, 
and  readily  decomposed  by  water. 

tungstic-ochre,  s.    [TUNGSTITE.] 

tungstic  oxide,  *. 

Chem. :  WOg.  Trioxide  of  tungsten.  A 
yellow  powderobtained  by  dissolving  tungstic 
ac:d  in  ammonia,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
heating  in  contact  with  air.  It  is  insoluble 
in  most  acids,  but  soluble  in  alkalis. 

tiing'-Stite,  s.  [Sw.  tungst(en)  =  heavy  stone  ; 
sull'.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  as  an 
earthy  encrustation,  but  has  been  found  in 
distinct  cubic  crystals  at  St.  Leonard,  near 
Limoges,  France.  Colour,  bright  yellow  or 
yellowish  -  green.  Compos.:  oxygen,  20 '7  ; 
tungsten,  79'3  =  100,  with  the  formula  WOj. 
Called  also  Tungstic  acid  and  Tungstic  ochre. 

tung[-stous,  a.  [Eng.  tungsten)  ;  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  tungsten. 

tungstous-oxide,  s. 

Chem.  :  WOg.  Dioxide  of  tungsten.  A 
brown  powder  produced  by  exposing  tungstic 
oxide  to  hydrogen  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding dull-redness.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  acids,  and,  when  heated  in  the  air,  takes 
fire,  being-  reconverted  into  tungstic  oxide. 

Tun-gus'-lc,  a.  [Turanian  native  name.]  A 
term  applied  to  a  group  of  Turanian  tongne* 
spoken  by  tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Asia.- 


ye 

bn 


firte,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 


tunhoof— tunnel 
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The  most  prominent  dialect  is  the  Manclm, 
spoken  by  the  tribes  who  conquered  China  in 
1644.  These  tongues  are  of  a  very  low  grade 
Of  development,  having  no  verb,  and  possess- 
ing no  distinction  of  number  and  person  in 
their  predicative  words. 

tun  -hoof,  *  tun-hove,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Nepeta  Glechoma.    [ALEHOOF.] 

tu'-nlc,   *tu'-nick,   s.     [Lat.   tunica  =  an 
undi-r-garment  worn  by  both  sexes ;   Fr.  tu- 
«u;iie;  A.S.  tunice,  tunece  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  tunica; 
Itiil.  tonica;  tunica.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  A  kind  of  loose  garment  formerly  worn 
by  both  sexes  of  all  ages,  now  only  worn  by 
women  and  boys.    It  is  drawn  in  at  the  waist, 
and  does  not  reach  much  below  it. 

3.  A  military  coat. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anal. :  A  membrane  which  covers  some 
part  or  organ,  as,  the  abdominal  tunic,  the 
tunics  of  the  stomach,  the  eye,  &c. 

2.  Bot. :   A   coat ;  any  loose  membranous 
•kin  not  formed,  from  epidermis,  spec  : 

(1)  The  outer  covering  of  one  kind  of  bulb. 

[TUNICATED   BULB.] 

$)  The  outer  and  inner  integuments  of  a 
se-'il,  the  former  called  the  external  and  the 
latter  the  internal  tunic. 

"Their  fruit  ia  locked  up  all  winter  In  their  gems, 
ami  well  fenced  with  ne.it  and  close  tanickt'—Derham: 
f \yuco-  rlk-uloyy.  { Tudd. ) 

3.  Class.  Antiq. :  A  very  ancient  form  of 
garment 'in  constant  use  among  the  Greeks 
[CHITON],   and    ultimately   adopted   by   the 
Romans.    The  Roman  tunic  was  a  sort  of 
shirt  worn  under  the  toga, 

and  buckled  round  the  waist 
by  a  girdle.     It  reached  an 
inch  or  two  liclow  the  knees, 
and  the  sleeves  were  so  short 
that  they  merely  covered  the 
shoulders  ;  for  although 
tunics  hanging  down  to 
the    ancles    (tunicas    ta- 
lares),  and  with  sleeves  ex- 
tending to   the    wrists   and 
terminating  in  fringes  (tuui- 
eatte  manicatce  et  fimbriatas) 
were  not  unknown  towards 
the   close   of   the   republic, 
they   were   always   regarded 
as  indications  of  effeminate 
foppery.    Senators  alone  had 
the  right  of  wearing  a  tunic 
with  a  broad,  vertical  stripe 
of    purple  (latut    claims)    in 
front,  the  garment  being  hence  called  tunica 
lot  i(  In  via  while  the  tunic  of  the  Equites  was 
distinguished  b>  a  narrow  stripe,  and  hence 
called  tunica  angusticlnvia. 
"  To  him  wren  taleuU  of  pure  ore  I  told 
Twelve  cloaks,  twelre  rot*,  twelve  <.<«i/--«  stiff  with 
go'd."  fain:  Homer:  Odyuey  xxiv.  321. 

4.  Eccla. :  The  same  as  TUNICLE,  2  (q.v.). 

5.  Mil.   Antiq. :    A  military  surcoat ;   the 
garmvnt  worn  by  a  knight  ever  his  armour. 

6.  Xonl. :   Two   integuments,  the   external 
and  the  internal  tunic,  covering  the  Tunicata, 
the  former  is  generally  coriaceous  or  cartila- 
ginous, and  called  also  the  test;  the  latter  >s 
of    muscular 

fibres.  [TUNI- 

CATA.) 

tu  me  ar  y, 
*.  |I-it.Of/u- 
ea  =  a  tunic ; 

Ellg.    HUff. 

•ory.J 

ZooL  :  Any 
Individual  of 
the  Tunicata 
(q.v.). 

tn-ni  ca'-ta, 

a,  ;•'.  f  Ni-iit. 
pi.  of  Lat. 
tvni«ttus,  pa. 
par.  of  lit  a  i'n 
=  to  clothe 
with  a  tunic 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Sea-squirts ;  a  group  of  animals  now 
usually  made  a  sub-kingdom,  with  one  class, 
Asri'ljnida,  continuing  three  sub-orden«,  or 
families,  of  which  Asoidia,  «al|«n,  and  Pyro- 
•uma  are  the  types.  They  are  all  marine,  and 


TUNIC. 


A.  unrarrcDrffAL,  B.  TRAI/HTCMI, 

•ECTIOI  OP  A  Tl'HlrATC, 

a  A  trial  or  Excurrent  cliamber:  ft 
Branchial  sac  ;  g  jiill-nllu :  <  Sto- 
mach ;  f  Tnt;  (  Muscular  coat  or 
mantle.  Thr  arrows  Indicate  the 
direction  of  the  current*. 


are  protected  by  a  leathery  elastic  integument, 
or  tunic,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  shell. 
None  attains  a  length  of  more  than  a  few  inches, 
and  some  are  minute  and  almost  microscopic. 
They  have  no  distinct  head,  and  no  separate 
organs  of  prehension  or  locomotion.  They 
possess  an  alimentary  canal  suspended  within 
the  integument ;  the  mouth  opens  into  a  large 
chamber  which  usually  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mantle,  and  which  is 
known  as  the  respiratory  sac,  or  branchial 
sac,  its  walls  are  perforated  by  numerous 
apertures.  This  sac  opens  into  the  oesophagus, 
which  is  followed  by  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine coiled  upon  itself,  and  terminating  in  the 
cloaca,  which  opens  near  to  the  mouth.  The 
heart  consists  of  a  simple  contractile  tube, 
open  at  both  ends.  The  nervous  system  con- 
sists of  a  single  ganglion,  situated  at  one  side 
of  the  mouth.  All  the  Tunicata  are  free  dur- 
ing the  earlier  portion  of  their  existence  ;  at  a 
later  period  most  are  fixed  ;  some  are  simple, 
while  others  present  various  degrees  of  com- 
bination ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  sexes 
are  combined  in  a  single  individual.  They 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Vertebrata 
and  the  Invertebrata,  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  in  the  larval  state  are  furnished  with 
a  notochord,  which  atrophies  in  the  adult. 
Ray  Lankester  (Degeneration,  p.  41)  considers 
them  "degenerate  vertebrata,  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  fishes,  frogs,  and  men,  as  do 
the  barnacles  to  shrimps,  crabs,  and  lobsters." 

tu'-ni  cate,  s.  &  a.    [TUNICATA.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  order 
Tunicata. 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  TUNICATED  (q.v.). 
tu   nl~cat-ed,  a.    [TUNICATA.] 

Hot.  it  Zool. :  Having  a  tunic  or  coat ; 
covered  with  a  tunic. 

tunicatcd  bulb,  s. 

Bot. :  A  bulb  of  which 
the  outer  scales  are  thin 
and  membranous,  and 
cohere  in  the  form  of  a 
distinct  covering,  as  in 
the  hyacinth  and  onion. 

tu'-ni -fin,  *.  [Lat.  tuni- 
c(a)  =  an  under  gannent ; 
suff.  -in.] 

Chem.  :    C6H10OS.      A 
substance  extracted  from     TUNICATED  BULB 
the  mantle  of  the  Ascidia       AND  SECTION. 
by  successive  treatment 
with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acids,  and  alkalis. 
It  is  a  colourless  mass,  and  exhibits  most  of 
the  characteristics  of  cellulose. 

tun'-i-cle,  s.     [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.   tunicula, 
dimin.  from  tunica  =  a  tunic  (q.v.).  ] 

1.  A  small  and  delicate  natural  covering ;  a 
fine  integument. 

"The  said  medicine  likewise  is  good  for  to  extend 
and  dilate  the  tunL-lri  that  make  the  ball  or  ap,>le  of 
the  eye."_p.  BoUand:  Plinie,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  xili. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  close-fitting  vestment  fonnerly 
worn  by  deacons,  now  worn  by  bishops  under 
the  dalmatic,  and  by  sub-deacons.     It  is  not 
so  long  as  a  dalmatic  and  has  narrower  sleeves. 
Sometimes  called  a  tunic. 

tun'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &t.    [TUNE,  v.] 

A.  k.  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  art  or  operation  of  adjust- 
ing a  musical  instrument  so  that  the  various 
sounds  may  be  all  at  due  intervals,  and  the 
scale  of  the  instrument  brought  into  as  correct 

•a  state  as  possible. 

tuning-fork, «. 

Music :  An  instrument  of  steel,  consisting 
of  two  prongs  branching  from  a  short  handle, 
which,  when  set  in  vibration,  gives  a  musical 
note.  It  was  invented  by  John  Shore,  Royal 
Trumpeter,  in  1811.  Though  the  pitch  of 
forks  varies  slightly  with  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, or  by  rust,  &c.,  they  are  the  most  accu- 
rate means  of  determining  pitch.  They  are 
capable  of  being  made  of  any  pitch  within 
certain  limits,  but  those  most  commonly  used 
are  the  notes  A  and  C,  giving  the  sounds  re- 
presented by  the  second  nnd  third  spnces  in 
the  treble  stave.  The  vibration-number  of 
the  note  C  van?s  from  518  (French  diapason- 
nonnal)  and  528  (Sclieiblcr-medium)  to  540 
and  544  (Philharmonic). 

tuning-hammer,  tuning-key, «. 

Music:  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  shank 


of  metal  with  a  cross-handle  of  wood  or 
metal.  The  end  of  it  is  hollowed  so  as  to  fit 
on  the  ends  of  the  tuning-pins  of  pianofortes, 
harps,  &c.,  and  by  it  these  instruments  are 
tuned  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  tension 
of  the  strings.  Called  also  a  wrench  or 
wrest. 

tuning-pin,  -•.       • 

Music:  A  movable  pin,  around  the  upper 
end  of  which  the  string  of  a  pianoforte,  harp, 
&c.,  is  twisted,  the  other  eiid  of  the  string 
passing  round  a  fixed  pin.  The  instrument  is 
tuned  by  turning  the  tuning-pins  with  a 
tuning-hammer. 

Tu-nls'-a-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.: "Of  or  pertaining  to  Tunis,  a 
town  and  state  in  North  Africa,  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

B.  -4s  subst. :   A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Tunis. 

tun'-ker,  s.    [Ger.  ttinken  =  to  dip.] 

Church  Hist. :  Another  form  of  the  word 
Dunker.  [UUNKERS.] 

tun'-nage  (ag  as  Ig),  s.    [TONNAGE.] 

U  Tunnage  <St  poundage : 

Hist. :  Duties  on  every  tun  of  wine  and 
pound  of  goods  either  imported  into  or  ex- 
ported from  England.  They  began  about  A.D. 
1348,  and  were  equivalent  to  the  present  cus- 
toms. They  were  granted  for  life  to  several 
kings,  beginning  with  Edward  IV.  It  was  one 
grave  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  subjects  that  in  1628  he  levied  tuunage 
and  poundage  by  his  own  arbitrary  authority. 
They  were  abolished  by  27  Geo.  III.  c.  18, 
passed  in  1787. 

tun  nel,  *  tun-nell.  s.    [O.  Fr.  tonnel  (Fr. 
tonneau)  —  a  tun,  a  cask,  dimin.  from  tonne  = 
a  tun  (q.v.);  cf.  Fr.  tonnelle  =  a  round-topped 
arbour,  an  alley  with  arched  top.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  A  cask  or  similar  vessel. 
*  2.  A  funnel  (q.v.). 

"Ill  the  midst  of  complication  and  intricacy,  a* 
evident  and  certain,  as  is  the  apparatus  of  cocks, 
pipes,  tunnett,  for  transferring  the  cider  from  on* 
vessel  to  another."— Paley:  Xat.  Theol.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  The   shaft   of  a   chimney;    a    flue,   a 
chimney. 

" One  great  chimney,  whose  long  tunnel  thence 
The  siuoak  forth  threw/'     Kptnier :  F.  q.,  II.  U.  ». 

4.  A  tunnel-net  (q.v.). 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Engin. :  A  horizontal  or  slightly  Inclined 
gallery  beneath  the  surface  of  the,  ground1'; 
generally  used  for  an  aqueduct  or  for  the 
passage  of  a  railway,  roadway,  or  canal.    In 
the  construction  of  railroads  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  pierce  the  hills,  so  as  to  preserve 
a  line  of  road  as  nearly  level  as  practicable. 
The  method  of  proceeding  with  tunnelling 
depends  mainly  upon  the  kind  of  material 
to  be  exca\ated.    This  having  been  generally 
ascertained  by  borings  and  trial  shafts,  the 
work  is  commenced  by  sinking  the  working 
shafts,  which  must  be  sufficiently  capacious, 
to  admit  readily  of  lowering  men  and  mate- 
rials, raising  the  material  excavated,   fixing 
pumps,  and  also  for  starting  the  heading  of 
the  intended  tunnel  when  the  required  depth 
is  reached.     Besides  the  trial  and    working 
shafts,  air-shafts  are  sunk  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting    ventilation    in    the    works    below. 
Tunnels  when  not  driven  through  solid  rock 
have  usually  an  arched  roof,  and  are  lined 
with  brickwork  or  masonry. 

2.  Mining:  A  level  passage  driven  across 
the  measures  or  at  right  angles  to  the  veins 
which  it  is  its  object  to  reach.    Thus  distin- 
guished from  the  drift  or  gangway,  which  is 
led  along  the  vein  when  reached  by  the  tunnel. 

tunnel-borer,  5. 

Kiifiiii. :  A  ram,  operated  by  compressed 
air,  for  making  excavations  through  rock. 

tunnel-head,  ••.  The  cylindrical  chimney 
at  the.  top  ;  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  moutb 
of  the  blast-furnace. 

tunnel-kiln,  .-• 

Lime-burn. :  A  kiln  in  which  lime  is  burnt 
by  coal ;  as  contradistinguished  from  a  flame 
kiln,  in  which  wood  is  used. 

tunnel  net,  ». 

Fish. :  A  net  with  a  wide  mouth  and  nar- 
rowing in  its  length. 


boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  cylst.    -ing. 
».    t-tatn  -  Buan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -oious,    tiou».  -clous  -  shus.    -bio,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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tunnel— turbillion 


tunnel-shaft,  tunnel-pit,  -. 
Engin. :  A  shaft  dug  from  a  surface  to  meet 
a  tunnel  at  a  point  between  its  ends 

tun  nel,  r.t.  &  i.    [TUNNEL,  *.] 

A.  Transit  ire  : 

1.  To  form  cut  or  drive  a  tunnel  through  or 
wider. 

2.  To  form   like  a  tunnel ;   to  hollow  in 
length. 

3.  To  catch  in  tunnel-nets. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  form,  cut,  or  drive  a  tunnel : 
as,  To  tunnel  under  the  English  channel. 

tun   ny,  *.    [Tiiv.sxi  s.] 

Ichthy.  :  Thynnits  thynnus,  the  best  known 
and  must  important  species  of  its  genus, 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  ranging 
to  the  south  coast  of  England  and  Tasmania. 
Body  thick,  dark  blue  above,  grayish  beneath ; 
head  large  and  conical,  one-fifth  the  length  of 
the  body ;  pectoral  flu  long,  reaching  nearly 
to  end  of  dorsal,  the  spines  of  which  are 
rather  short ;  tail  so  widely  forked  as  to  be 
almost  crescentic.  Specimens  ten  feet  long, 
and  weighing  1,000  Ibs.,  have  lieen  taken, 
but  fish  of  half  that  size  are  considered 
large.  The  flesh,  which  is  pink,  is  highly 
esteemed,  either  fresh  or  preserved,  and  the 
tinned  than  marine  finds  a  ready  sale  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  fresh  fish  is  not  obtainable. 
Salted  tunny,  called  salsamentum  was  much 
esteemed  by  the  Romans  (If art.,  X.  xlviii.  12). 
Tunuy  are  usually  captured  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  funnel-like  nets,  the  fish  entering 
the  wide  mouth,  and  being  driven  to  the 
narrow  end,  where  they  are  killed  with  lances 
and  harpoons.  The  American  Tunny,  T.  se- 
cuwlo-dorsulis,  nearly  black  above,  silvery 
on  the  sides,  white  beneath,  and  somewhat 
larger  than  the  common  species,  is  found  on 
the  coasts  of  New  York  and  northwards  to 
Nova  Scotia.  It  is  commercially  important, 
not  only  as  a  food-fish,  but  for  the  oil  it 
yields,  twenty  gallons  being  often  obtained 
from  a  single  fish. 

tup,  s.    [Prob.  akin  to  top  ;  cf.  Low  Ger.  tuppen, 
toppen,  —  to  push,  to  butt.]    A  ram. 

"And  It  might  be  a  tup's  head,  for  they  were  iu 
•easoo."— Scott :  Hob  Roy,  ch.  xxiv. 

tup-man,  &  One  who  breeds  or  deals  in 
rams.  » 

tup,  r.t.  &  i.    [Tup,  s.]  , 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  butt,  as  a  ram.    (Prov.) 

2.  To  cover,  as  a  ram. 

"  An  old  black  ram 
I»  tupping  your  white  ewe."     Shaketp. :  Othello,  i.  1. 

B.  Intrc.ns.  :  To  butt,  as  a  ram ;  to  cover 
ewes. 

"  And  while  thy  ram»  doe  tup,  thy  ewe»  do  twyn. 
Doe  thon  in  imccfuH  shade  jiruui  men  a  rude  dyu) 
Adde  piuyons  to  thy  fame.' 

liruwne :  To  Matter  W.  Browne. 

tu   pa,  t.    [The  name  given  by  the  Indians  of 
Chili"  to  a  plant  of  the  genus  Tupa.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Lobelea.  Tall  herbs  or 
nndershrubs,  with  irregular  purple,  scarlet, 
yellow,  or  greenish  flowers.  Tupa  Feuillcei, 
a  Cliili  plaut,  yields  a  dangerous  poison.  The 
root  is  chewed  to  relieve  toothache. 

tu  pai   a,  i.    [Latinised  from  Malay  name.] 

Zool. :  Ground-squirrel ;  the  type-genus  of 
Tupaiidae  (q.v.),  with  seven  species ;  most 
abundant  in  the  Malay  Islands  and  Indo- 
Chinese  countries,  but  one  species  is  found  in 
the  Khasia  Mountains  and  one  in  the  Eastern 
Ghauts,  near  Madras.  The  species  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  gener.il  appearance, 
differing  chiefly  in  the  size  and  the  colour  and 
length  of  the  fur.  Nearly  all  have  long  bushy 
tails  like  squirrels. 

tu   pai    I   dae,  s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat.  tvpai(a); 
"Lat  few.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Insectivora,  with  two 
genera,    Tupaia   and    Ptilocercus,   to  which 
some    authorities    add   a   third,    Hylomys. 
Squirrel-like   shrews,  with  bushy  tails,  par- 
tially arboreal,  but  also  feeding  on  the  ground 
and   among  low  bushes.     Patagium  absent ; 
limbs  short  and  robust.    They  are  especially 
Malayan,  with  outlying  species  in  northern 
and  continental  India. 

2.  PaUeont. :  Oxygomphus,  from  the  Ter- 
tiary deposits  of  Germany,  is  believed  to  be- 
long to  this  family  ;  as  is  Omomys,  from  the 
Pliocene  of  the  United  States. 


tu    po  lo,  s.     [NutiTe  Indian  name.] 

Comm.  :  The  wood  of  the  trees  of  the  genus 
Nyssa  (q.v.)  and  the  trees  themselves.  The 
wood  is  difficult  to  split,  its  fibres  being  much 
interwoven.  It  is  of  little  value. 

tu  quo'-que,  phr.  [Lat.  =  thou  also.]  An 
answer  or  argument  in  which  the  person  as- 
sailed retorts  with  the  same  or  a  similar 
charge  upon  the  assailant.  Used  also  adjec- 
tively,  as  a  tu  quoyue  argument. 

tur,  *.    [TOOB.J 

tu    ra-sme,  «.    [Mod.    Lat.   turac(o);  -ine 

.  (Cftem.).] 

Chem. :  A  red  pigment  found  in  the  wing- 
feathers  of  the  Touracos.  [CORYTBAIX,  Tou- 
RACO.]  It  is  extracted  by  means  of  dilute 
alkalis,  from  which  it  may  be  precipitated 
by  acids.  It  differs  from  all  other  natural 
pigments  in  containing  copper  to  the  amount 
of  5-9  per  cent.,  which  cannot  be  separated 
without  destroying  the  pigment.  The  spec- 
trum of  turacine  has  two  black  absorption 
bauds. 

tu  ra  ni'-ra,  t.  [Guianan  name.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

turanira  wood,  ». 

Sot.  &  Comm. :  The  wood  of  the  bastard 
bully-tree  of  Guiana,  Bumelia  retusa. 

Tu-ra'-ni-an,  a.    [From  Turan.]    [ARYAN.] 

Philol. :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  great 

classes  into  which  human  speech  has  been 

divided.     It  is  also  called  Altaic,  Scythian, 

Agglutinate,  and  Polysynthetic. 

"The  term  Turanian  must  be  confined  to  those 
Ugro-Altaio  languages  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have 
been  proved  by  Schott  and  others  to  lie  related  to  one 
another  (extending  from  Finland  on  the  one  side  to 
Manchuria  on  the  other)."— Sayce :  Comparative  PhUo- 
'".'/.V.  !'•  -1. 

tu'-ratt,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  The  Hare  Kangaroo  (q.v.). 

tur -ban,  *  tol  -  i  -  bant,  '  tu  li  bant, 
•  tu  -ii-  pant,  '  tur  band,  tur  bant, 
tur  ban  to,  tur  ri  bant,  *tur-bond, 

s.  [Fr.  turbant,  turban,  tolopan,  turban,  from 
Ital.  turbante  =  a  turban,  from  Turk,  tulbend, 
vulgar  pron.  of  dulbend  =  a  turban,  from 
Pers.  dulband,  from  Hind.  dulband  =  &  tur- 
band.)  [TULIP.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  wrapper  worn  round  the  head  by 
Orientals.  Turbans  are  an  extremely  ancient 
form  of  head-covering,  and  consist  of  long 
pieces — sometimes  several  yards — of  fine  linen , 
muslin,  silk,  taffeta,  or  tine  woollen  material, 
which  is  twisted  and  coiled  round  the  head  in 
a  cushion-like  form.  They  are  worn  by  all 
classes,  both  indoors  and  -out  of  doors.  In 
Turkey,  turbans  vary  in  size  and  material 
according  to  the  occupation,  rank,  or  country 
of  the  wearer.  Learned  men  affect  a  full, 
white  turban  ;  the  descendants  of  Muhammad 
always  wear  a  dark  green  turban,  and  the 
Christians  of  Lebanon  wear  a  gracefully  folded 
white  turban.  Some  of  the  Eastern  peoples 
adopt  striped,  coloured  silks,  with  fringes, 
placing  several  fezzes  one  over  the  other,  mak- 
ing a  cumbersome,  conical  mound,  and  round 
these  they  wrap  silken  scarves.  In  Turkey, 
the  red  fez,  with  a  tassel  of  dark-blue  silk, 
has  been  extensively  adopted,  especially  among 
the  upper  classes  and  on  the  sea-coasts.  In 
India,  the  use  of  the  turban  is  being  rapidly 
discontinued  by  the  higher  classes,  who  have 
adopted  in  its  place  a  brimless  cap,  which  is 
frequently  enriched  by  embroidery  of  gold, 
silver,  or  silken  threads  on  coloured  velvet. 

"  And  some  had  a  piece  of  white  or  leather-coloured 
cloth  wound  about  the  head  like  a  small  turban. 
which  our  peoule  thought  more  becoming."— Cook  : 
First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xx. 

•  2.  A  kind  of  head-dress  worn  by  ladies. 
IL  Zool. :  The  whole  set  of  whorls  of  a 

shell.    (Goodrich  &  Porter.) 

*  turban-crowned,  a.  Wearing  a  turban, 
turban  shell,  .<. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  in  America  for  an 
echinus  deprived  of  its  spines.  (Dana.) 

turban-Stone,  s.  A  carved  representa- 
tion of  a  turban,  usually  placed  over  tomb- 
stones in  Mohammadan  cemeteries. 

"A  headstone  which,  if  It  is  not  the  turb-rn-ttone 
that  is  nsually  found  in  Turkish  tomlis  of  modern 
date,  is  most  singularly  like  it."— Fergustim :  Rude 
Stone  Monuments,  p.  404. 


turban-top,  s. 

But.:  A  popular  name  fora  fungus  of  the 
genus  Helvetia. 

*  tur  -band,  *.    [TURBAN.] 

tur  -baned,  o.  [Bug.  turban  ;  -ed.]  Wearing 
a  turban. 

"  Where  Phidias  toiled,  the  turbaned  spoilers  brood  ' 
Praed:  Athens. 

tur -ban-less,  a.  [Eng.  turban;  -less.]  De- 
stitute of  or  not  wearing  a  turban. 

"Then  we  saw  a  vision  of  a  brown  turtmnltss  head 
at  the  back  of  the  verandah."— Fkld,  Oct.  15,  186;. 

tur'-bar-y,  *  tur'-b&r-Ie,  s.  [Low  Lat 
turbaria.]  [TURF,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  place  where  turf  is  dug. 

"  The  animal  is  undoubtedly  f  ouud  in  the  turbarie* 
of  Britain."—  Hawkins:  Early  Han  in  Britain,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Law :  The  right  of  digging  turf  on  another 
man's  land. 

"  Common  of  turbary  is  a  liberty  of  digging  turf 
upon  another  man's  ground,  '—lilackttone :  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  oh.  8. 

tur-bel-lar'-J-a,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
turbo  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Platelminthes ;  flat 
worms  of  low  organization,  ribbon-shaped, 
leaf-shaped,  oval,  broad,  or  long,  inhabiting 
fresh  or  salt  water,  or  damp  localities  on  tend. 
The  smallest  are  not  larger  than  some  of  the 
Infusoria,  which  they  approach  in  appearance, 
while  the  largest  are  many  feet  long.  Only 
one  genus,  Alaurina,  is  divided  into  distinct 
segments,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  body 
is  everywhere  beset  with  vibratile  cilia.  The 
aperture  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes  situated 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  sometimes  in 
the  middle,  or  towards  the  posterior  end  of  its 
ventral  face.  In  many  the  oral  aperture  is 
surrounded  by  a  flexible  muscular  lip,  which 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  protrusile 
proboscis.  All  have  water-vessels,  opening 
externally  by  ciliated  pores,  and  pseud-lisemal 
vessels  ;  most  possess  eyes,  and  some  have 
auditory  sacs.  Some  are  monoecious,  and 
others  dioecious ;  in  most  the  embryo  passes 
by  insensible  gradations  into  the  form  of  the 
adult,  but  some  undergo  a  remarkable  meta- 
morphosis. The  Turbellaria  are  variously 
divided  by  different  authors.  Huxley  divides 
them  into  Aprocta  (having  no  anal  aperture) 
and  Proctucha  (having  an  anal  aperture).  The 
first  group  contains  the  Rhabdoccela  and 
Dendrocoela  of  other  authors ;  the  second  is 
equivalent  to  the  Rhynchocoela  or  Neuiertea 

(q.v.). 

tur  bel-lar'  I  an,  s.  &  a.    [TURBELLARIA.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Tui  bel- 
laria  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Turl>el- 
laria  (q.v.). 

turbellarian- worms,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Turbellaria  (q.v.). 

tur  -beth,  *.    [TURPETH.J 

tur  bid,  *  tur-bide,  a.  [Lat.  t,ut»<<us, 
from  turbo  =  to  disturb;  Sp.  turbido ;  ItaL 
torbido.] 

1.  Having  the  lees  disturbed;  hence,  muddy, 
discoloured,  thick,  not  clear;  foul  with  ex- 
traneous matter. 

"  Whither,  thou  turbid  wave? 
Whither,  with  so  much  haste  T" 

Longfellow:  The  Wave. 

2.  Vexed,  unquiet,  disturbed. 

"I  had  divers  fits  of  melancholy,  and  such  turbid 
intervals  that  use  to  attend  close  prisoners."— Hotoell : 
Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let  30. 

nur-bJd'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  turbid;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  bp;ng  turbid  ;  turbiduess. 

tur'-bid-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  turbid;  -ly,] 
1.  In  a  turbid  manner ;  muddily. 
*2.  Proudly,  haughtily. 

"  A  person  of  small  merit  is  anxiously  jealous  of 
imputations  on  his  honour,  because  he  knows  his  title 
is  weak :  one  of  great  merit  turbidlv  resents  them. 
because  he  knows  Ms  title  IB  strong.*—  Young:  Etti- 
mation  of  Human  Life. 

tur'-bid-ness,  s.  [Eng.  turbid ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  turbid  ;  untidiness, 
thickness. 

"tur-bU'-lion  (11  as  y),  t.  [Fr.  tourbillon, 
diinin.  from  Lat.  turbo,  genit.  turbinis  =  a 
whirlwind.]  A  vortex,  a  whirl. 

"  Each  of  them  is  a  sun,  moving  on  its  own  axis,  in 
the  centre  of  its  own  vortex  or  turbUlion."—Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  474. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  a*  =--  e;  ey  =  ft;  au  =  kw. 


turbinaceous— Turcoman 
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•  tor-bin -a'-ce-o  us  (or  960118  as  shue).  a. 

[Low  L*it.  turixi  —  turf.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 
peat  or  turf;  turfy,  peaty. 

"  The  real  turbinactout  flavour."— Scott :  St.  Ronan'i 
Well,  L  3U. 

tur'-bin-ate,  tur -bin-at-ed,    o.      [Lat 

turby,  geuit.  turbinis  —  a  whirlwind,  a  top.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Shaped  like  a  whipping-top. 
2.  Whirling  in  the  manuer  of  a  top. 

"Let  mechanism  here  make  an  experiment  of  its 
power.  Mul  produce  a  spiral  and  turbinated  motiuu  of 
{be  whole  moved  body  without  ail  external  director." 
—Bentlen :  Sermon  4. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Bot. :  Having  the  figure  of  a  top.  [Top- 
•HAPED.) 

2.  ZooL :  Resembling  the  shell  of  Turbo 
<q.v.) ;  spirally  conical,  with  a  round  base. 

"  An  irregular  contortion  of  a  turbinited  (hell, 
which  common  eyes  ptus  unregarded,  will  teu  times 
treble  its  price  in  the  imagination  of  philosophers."— 
Idler,  So.  66. 

turbinated-bones,  *.  pi. 

Anat. :  Spongy  bones,  having  many  air 
cavities,  so  as  to  give  them  a  spongy  appear- 
ance. They  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
nos-,  have  an  oblong  figure,  sharp  at  the 
point,  and  constitute  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior parts  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

•  tur -bin-ate,  v.i.    [TCRBINATE,  a.]    To  re- 
volve like  a  top  ;  to  spin,  to  whirl. 

•tur-bln-a'-tion,  s.     [TURBINATE,  ».]    The 
act  or  state  of  spinning  or  whirling  like  a  top. 

"They  had  a  most  perfect  acquiescence  in  that  their 
€urbination."—Alle»tre»:  Sermoni,  pt.  i.,  p.  lit 

tur' -bine,  s.     [Lat.  turbo,  genit  turbinis  =.& 
whirlwind,  a  top.] 

Neck. :  A  term  formerly  confined  to  horizon- 
tal water-wheels,  the  revolution  of  which  is  due 
to  the  pressure  derived  from  falling  water,  but 
now  applied  generally  to  any  wheel  driven  by 
water  escaping  through  small  orifices  subject 
to  sm-h  pressure.  The  turbine  was  invented 
by  Fourneyron  in  1823,  and  the  first  one 
was  maile  in  1827.  In  the  original  form 
the  water  enters  at  the  centre,  and,  diverging 
from  it  in  every  direction,  then  enters  all  the 
buckets  simultaneously,  and  passes  off  at  the 
external  circumference  of  the  wheel.  The 
pressure  with  which  the  water  acts  on  the 
Dockets  of  the  revolving  wheel  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vertical  column  of  water,  or 
height  of  the  fall,  and  it  is  conducted  into 
these  buckets  by  fixed  curved  girders  secured 
Upon  a  platform  within  the  circle  of  the  re- 
volving part  of  the  machine.  The  efflux  of 


th«  water  is  regulated  by  a  hollow  cylindrical 
alnice,  to  which  stops  are  fixed,  which  act 
together  between  the  guides,  and  are  raised 
or  lowered  by  screws  that  communicate  with 
a  governor,  so  that  the  owning  of  the  sluice 
and  stops  may  be  enlarged  or  reduced  in  pro- 
portion as  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  requires 
to  be  accelerated  or  retarded.  The  varieties 
of  the  turbine  are  very  numerous.  In  the 
central  dixcharge  turbine  the  buckets  expose 
their  concavities  outward  to  receive  the  im- 
p-n't  of  the  water  from  the  surrounding 
chutes.  In  the  Jonval  turbine  the  water  is 
received  above  and  the  discharge  is  down- 
ward, that  Is,  parallel  to  th«  axis  of  rotation. 
In  the  other  forms  the  water  is  introduced  at 
the  outside  and  takes  a  curved  course,  dis- 
charging downward  ;  or,  being  introduced 
from  the  centra,  is  curved  downward ;  or  a 
turbine  above  delivers  the  water  into  a  tur- 
bine below,  rotating  in  a  different  direction  ; 
or  several  turbines  on  one  .shaft  receive  water 


from  a  series  of  chutes,  so  that  one  or  more 
wheels  may  be  used,  as  expedient  The  axis 
may  be  horizontal,  or,  the  axis  being  vertical, 
the  water  may  be  received  from  below.  Tur- 
bines are  divided  into  high  and  low  pressure, 
the  former  being  relatively  small,  revolving 
at  a  high  rate  and  driven  by  elevated  heads  of 
water.  The  low  pressure  turbines  are  rela- 
tively larger,  contain  a  larger  volume,  and 
run  at  a  slower  rate.  In  the  Black  Forest, 
turbines  are  running  with  heads  of  seventy- 
two  and  354  feet,  and  having  diameters  of 
twenty  and  thirteen  inches  respectively. 
Low  pressure  turbines  are  doing  good  duty 
with  large  volumes  of  water  having  only 
nine  inches  head. 

tur-bi-neT-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  turbo  (q.v.).] 

ZooL  it  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Muricidae, 
with  seventy  recent  species,  widely  distributed 
in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  Shell 
thick,  spire  short;  columella  with  several 
transverse  folds  ;  operculum  claw-shaped. 
[SHANK-SHELL.]  Fossil  species,  seventy,  Irom 
the  Miocene  onward. 

tur-bm  -i-d»,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  turbo,  genit 
twrbin(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZooL.  :  A  family  of  Holostomatous  Gas- 
teropoda, with  several  genera,  feeding  on  sea- 
weed,   and    widely   distributed,    mostly   in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.     Shell  spiral, 
turbinated,  or  pyramidal ;  operculum  calca- 
reous and  paucispiral,  or  horny  and  multi- 
spiral.     Animal  with  a  short  proboscis,  eyes 
at  the  outer  base  of  long  and  slender  tentacles, 
head  and  sides  bordered  by  fringed  lobes  and 
filaments.    The  shells  of  nearly  all  the  species 
are  brilliantly  pearly  when  the  epidermis  and 
outer  layer  are   removed,  and  in   this  state 
many  are  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  is  of  high  antiquity, 
dating  back  to  the  Lower  Silurian.  [TURBO,  2.] 

•  tur  -bin  ite,  *  tur  -bite,  s.     [Lat.  turbo, 
genit.  turbin(is);  sutf.  -ite.]    A  fossil  turbo. 

tur-bin-o -li-a,  «,  [From  Lat.  turbineus  = 
cone-shaped.] 

Zool.  £  Palnont. :  A  genus  of  Turbinolidae 
(q.v.).  Cora  Hum  simple  and  conical,  with  a 
styliform  columella,  but  without  pali ;  cost* 
very  prominent,  spaces  between  them  marked 
with  rows  of  dimples,  which  look  like  per- 
forations, but  do  not  penetrate  to  the  visceral 
chamber.  Most  of  the  species  are  fossil,  and 
are  characteristic  of  the  Eocene. 

tur-bln-d'-ll-dw,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tttr- 
binoi(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idx.] 

Zoo).  <*  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Aporosa, 
with  numerous  genera.  Corallum  simple  or 
compound,  but  never  possessing  a  coenen- 
chyma ;  septa  well  developed,  usually  regu- 
larly granulated  on  the  two  sides,  but  their 
free  edges  not  denticulated  ;  interseptal  loculi 
open  and  free  from  dissepiments  or  gynap- 
tlculee  ;  costs  well-marked  and  straight ;  wall 
imperforate.  The  family  appears  first  in  the 
Lias,  has  numerous  representatives  in  the 
Chalk,  and  attains  its  maximum  in  the  Eocene, 
after  which  it  begins  to  decline. 

tur-bln-i-li'-nao,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tur- 
binot(ia);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit',  •inae.] 

Zool.  <t  Paleeont.  :  The  typical  sub-family  of 
Turbinolidse.  Hard  parts  consisting  simply 
of  the  cup,  the  wall,  the  septae,  and  the  costae. 
The  recent  species  often  live  on  the  bed  of  the 
deep  sea. 

tur  -bit  (1),  ».  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Cut 
kortbek  =  short- beak.]  A  variety  of  the  pigeon, 
remarkable  for  its  short  Ix'ak.  The  head  is 
flat  and  the  feathers  on  the  breast  spread  both 
ways. 

» tur'-bit  (2), «.    [TCRBOT.] 

•  tur' -bite,  «.    ITURBINITB.) 
tur  -blth,  *.    [TURPETH.] 

tur  -bo,  i.  [Lat.  =  any  violent  circular  mo- 
tion, a  whipping-top.] 

1.  Zool, :  The  type-genus  of  Tnrbinidse  (q.v.), 
with  numerous  species,  all  natives  of  tropical 
seas.  Shell  with  solid  convex  whons  tapering 
to  an  apex,  often  with  furrows  or  tubercles, 
aperture  Urge  and  rounded,  shell  pparly 
within  ;  operculum  shelly  and  solid,  callous 
outside,  mid  smooth,  grooved,  or  variously 
mammillatcd,  internally  horny  and  pauci- 


spiral;  in  some  species  it  resembles  tufa  de- 
posited by  a  petrifying  spring.  Animal  with 
pectinated  head  lobes. 

2.  Palceont.  :  A  great  number  of  fossil 
species  have  been  described,  commencing  in 
the  Lower  Silurian,  but  there  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  true  position  of  many  of  the 
older  forms.  (Nicholson.) 

tur'-bot,  *  tur'-bat, » tur'-bgt,  *  tur-bote. 

*  tur -but,  s.  [Kr.  turbot,  from  Lat.  turbo  — 
a  whipping-top,  a  spiiulle,  a  reel,  from  its 
rhomlioidal  shape.  Cf.  Lat.  rhombus  =  (1)  a 
circle,  (2)  a  turbot ;  Low  Lat.  turbo  =  a  tur- 
bot ;  Irish  turbit  =  a  turbot,  a  rhomboid  ; 
Gael,  turbard ;  Welsh  torbwt.] 

Ickthy. :  Rhombus  maximiis,  the  jiost  highly 
valued  of  the  Pleuronectidse,  or  Flat-lishes, 
for  the  table.  The  Turbot  is  a  broad  fish, 
scaleless,  with  numerous  flattened,  conical 
tubercles  on  the  upper  side  ;  the  lower  eye  ia 
a  little  in  front  of  the  upper  eye,  «nd  the 
lateral  line  makes  a  semicircular  curve  above 
the  pectoral  fin.  In  colour  it  varies  from 
gray  to  brown,  often  with  spots  of  a  darker 
hue.  Turbot  are  migratory  fish,  travelling  in 
companies  where  the  bottom  is  sandy.  They 
feed  chiefly  on  small  fish,  crabs,  and  shelf* 
fish  ;  but  the  bait  used  is  always  some  fish  of 
bright  colour  and  tenacious  of  life,  for,  though 
turbot  are  very  voracious,  they  will  never 
touch  a  bait  that  is  not  perfectly  fresh.  This 
species  is  wanting  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  A.  maculatut  being  the  only  American 
representative  of  the  genus.  It  ia  found  on 
the  coas'o  of  New  York  and  New  England, 
but  is  of  9 -tie  value  for  food  from  its  extreme 
thinness'  of  body,  which  has  gained  it  'he 
popular  name  of  "window  pane."  It  is  rarely 
over  a  pound  in  weight.  On  the  English 
coasts  turbot  usually  weigh  from  five  to  ten 
pounds,  though  large  fish  range  to  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  one  of  double  that  weight  is  on 
record  as  having  been  taken  near  Plymouth. 
The  Turbot  was  known  and  prized  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  fourth  satire  of  Juvenal  cele- 
brates the  fact  that  Domitian  convoked  the 
Senate  to  decide  how  a  monster  turbot  that 
had  been  brought  to  him  should  be  cooked 
(cf.  Mart.  xiii.  81). 

tur  bu-lence,  tur'-bu-len-c^,  «.  [Fr. 
turbulence,  from  Lat.  turbulentia,  from  (ur« 
bulentus  =  turbulent  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  turbulent ;  a  state  of  disorder, 
tumult,  or  agitation ;  tumultuousaess,  dis- 
order, commotion,  agitation. 

"Since  the  turbulence  of  these  times,  the  sara*) 
moderation  shines  in  yw.V«*fct**B;  Letters,  bit.  L, 
leLM. 

tur-bu-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  '.urbulentut, 
from  turbo  =  to  disturb  ;  turlxi  =  a  ?rowd  ; 
bp.  &  Port  turbulento  ;  Ital.  turbolento.] 

1.  Disturbed,  tumultuous,  rough,  wild. 

"  It  hath  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  night. " 

81>aketi>. :  Pertckt.  Hi.  i, 

2.  Restless,  nnquiet;  disposed  to  instibor- 
dination  and  disorder ;  riotous,  wild,  rough, 
disorderly. 

"  An  ally  of  so  acrimonious  and  turbulent  a  spirit.* 
—tlacauliiy :  Bill.  Kay.,  oh.  xxi. 

*  3.  Producing  commotion,  agitation,  dis- 
order, or  confusion. 

Whose  heads  that  turbulent  llquur  fills  » it  ii  fumes." 
ilillon  :  samion  Af-nMet,  651 

turbulent-school,  *. 

Literature:  A  name  sometimes  given  CO 
certain  German  novelists  who  wrote  Ix-twern 
1780  and  1SOO  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Radelifle, 
laying  their  scenes  chiefly  in  the  feudal 
ages.  The  best  known  are  Cramer,  Spiers, 
Schlenkert,  and  Veit  Weber. 

tur'-bu-lent-lj',  adv.  [Eng.  turbulent ;  -?y.) 
In  a  turbulent  manner;  with  violent  agitation  J 
tumultuously,  refractorily. 

••  In  sorrow's  tem|>ent  ttirbulfntly  lost" 

Smart  •  Ode  on  tit.  Ceeilia'i  Dag. 

Turo'-lftn,  *.  [Eng.  Turk ;  -ism.]  The  re- 
ligion, manners,  character,  or  the  like,  of  the 
Turks. 

"That  Irreparable  damage  In  Christianity  by  which 
Turcum  and  Infidelity  have  gotten  10  much  ground.* 
—Clitrendon:  Religion  i  Policy,  ch.  x. 

Tur'-CO,  *.  [TURK.]  The  name  given  by  ihe 
French  to  the  Arab  tirailleurs  or  sharpshooter! 
in  their  army 

•  tur'-cois,  *.    (TURQUOISE.] 
Tur  co  man,  i.    [TURKOMAH.] 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  5hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  c?ist,    ph  ^  f 
-tlan  =  cliaa,    -tlon.    sion  -  shun;  -(ion,  -fion  =  zhua.    -cious,  -tious,  -oloua  -  suus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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Tnr'-cd-phll,  Tur'-ko-phile,  s.  [Eng. 
Turk,  aud  Gr.  <f>tA<-u  (phileo)  =  to  love.]  One 
who  is  on  the  siile  of  the  Turks  in  their  efforts 
to  keep  the  Slavonic  Christians  under  their 
domination. 

"  There  are  not  two  opinions  on  the  subject  even 
among  the  most  enthusiastic  rurivpMra.  '—Timtt, 
June  i«,  187«. 

Tur'-oi-phll-Ism,  *.  [Eng.  Turcophil ;  -ism.] 
The  views  or  feelings  of  a  Turcophil  (q.v.). 

"  Free  from  the  exaggerated  .  .  .  Turcoplulitm  of 
BugUml  ia  \s::."—AU>enaum,  Feb.  10,  1887. 

turd,  *  toord,  *.  [A.8.  tori]  Excrement, 
dung. 

"  And  he  answering*  Mide  to  him.  Lord,  suflre  also 
this  ytt'r:  til  the  while  I  delue  aboute,  and  seude 
toontii"—  Wydtfe:  Lulu  xiii. 

tur  dl-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  turd(u>);  Lat. 
feu).  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tode.) 

OmtfA. :  Thrushes  ;  a  family  of  Passeres  or 
of  Turdiformes,  almost  universally  distributed. 
Bill  rather  strong,  sides  somewhat  compressed ; 
wi:igs  long  ;  tail  moderate.  The  family  is  of 
uncertain  extent,  varying  greatly  in  different 
clas.silications.  Wallace  makes  it  consist  of 
twenty-one  genera,  containing  205  species, 
while  other  authorities  divide  it  into  two 
suli-farailies  (Turdinae  and  Sylviinae),  which 
are  by  many  considered  to  be  entitled  to  rank 
as  families. 

tur -dl-for-mes,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turdus 
(q.v.),  and/orma  =  form.] 

Ornith. :  Thrush-like  Birds  ;  a  sub-order  of 
Acroniyodi,  or  Singing  Birds  [PASSERES], 
chiefly  from  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Their 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  tlie  presence 
of  ten  primary  feathers  in  the  wing,  the  first 
of  which  is  markedly  reduced  in  size.  The 
sub-order  is  divided  into  two  groups,  Colio- 
morphte  (Crow-like  Passeres)  and  Cichlo- 
raorphse  (Thrush-like  Passeres). 

tur-di'-nse,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  turd(us);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Turdidse  (q.v.), 
containing  Turdus  and  closely  allied  genera. 
The  plumage  ia  completely  moulted  in  the 
first  autumn  before  migration,  so  that  the 
young  in  their  first  winter  plumage  differ  very 
slightly  from  adults.  Bill  as  long  as  head  ; 
nostrils  open,  in  small  groove ;  wings  with 
first  quills  very  short ;  tail  long  and  broad ; 
tarsi  long,  outer  toe  longer  than  inner,  united 
to  middle  at  base,  hind  toe  long  and  strong. 

tor  dus,  s.    [Lat] 

Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  Turdid®  (q.v.), 
whose  species  are  universally  distributed. 
They  abound  in  the  Palaearctic,  Oriental,  and 
Neotropical  regions,  are  less  plentiful  in  the 
Nearctic  and  Ethiopian,  and  very  scarce  in 
the  Australian  region.  Bill  moderate,  straight, 
convex  above  ;  point  of  upper  mandible  com- 
pressed, notched,  and  slightly  decurved ;  gape 
with  a  few  hairs  ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  oval, 
partly  closed  by  a  membrane  ;  wings  with  the 
first  feather  very  short,  second  shorter  than 
the  third  or  fourth,  which  are  usually  the 
longest ;  tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe,  outer 
toe  connected  with  middle  toe  at  base.  The 
genus  has  a  number  of  representatives  in  the 
United  States,  some  known  as  Thrushes,  others 
by  other  titles.  Chief  among  them  is  the 
Wood  Thrush  ( T.  miutelinus),  a  favorite  singer. 
All  the  Thrushes  are  esteemed  as  game  birds. 

tn  reen ,  •  ter  reen ,  *  ter-rine',  *.    [Pr. 

terrine  =  an  earthen  pan,  as  if  from  Lat.  ter- 
rinut  =  earthen,  from  terra  =  earth.]  A  large, 
deep  vessel  for  holding  soup  or  other  liquid 
food  at  table. 

"  At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  were  seen, 
At  the  bottom  was  tripe  in  a  nrioctOI  tureen." 

Qoldtmith :  The  Haunch  o/  Veniton. 

turf,  »torf,  'turfe,  *tyrf  (pi.  turfs, 
•  turf es,  'turves),  s.  [A.S.  <ur/(dat  tyrf) 
=  turf,  cogn.  with  Dut.  turf  =  peat ;  Icel. 
tor/  =  a  turf,  sod,  peat;  Dan.  torv ;  Sw.  tor/; 
O.  H.  Qer.  zurba ;  Ger.  tor/;  Fr.  tourbe ; 
8an.sc.  darhha  —  a  kind  of  grass.] 

1.  The  surface  or  sward  of  grass  lands,  con- 
sisting of  earth  or  mould  filled  with  the  roots 
of  grass  and  other  small  plants,  so  as  to 
adhere  and  form  a  kind  of  mat ;  a  piece  of 
earth  covered  with  grass,  or  such  a  piece  torn 
or  dug  from  the  ground  ;  a  sod. 

"To  preserve  it  with  turfe  and  rnosse  against  the 
Ini'irie  of  rain  and  cold.'—/'.  Holland:  I'iime,  bit. 
xvli.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  kind  of  blackish,  fibrous,  peaty  sub- 


stance, cut  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  used  as  fuel  ;  peat  (q.v.). 

H  (1)  On  tlie  turf:  Making  one's  living  by 
running  or  betting  on  race-horses. 

(2)  The  turf:  The  race-course  ;  hence,  the 
occupation  or  profession  of  horse-racing. 

turf  ant,  s. 

Entom.  :  Formica  flava,  the  Common  Yellow 
Ant  of  Britain. 

turf-built,  o.  Formed  or  composed  of 
turf. 

turf  clad,  a.    Covered  with  turf. 

"The  turf-clad  heap  of  mould  which  coven  the 
poor  nutus  grave."—  A'nax:  Euai/t,  No.  at, 

turf-cutter,  s.    A  paring-plough. 

turf-drain,  s.  A  kind  of  pipe-dram  con- 
structed with  turfs  cut  from  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 

turf-hedge,  s. 

Husbandry  :  A  bank  around  a  field,  made  of 

turfs  or  sods. 

turf-hog,  s. 

Zool.  :  Sus  palustris.  The  English  name  is 
a  translation  of  the  German  Torfschwein  of 
Riitimeyer.  There  appear  to  have  beeu  two 
races  —  one  wild  and  one  domestic.  Remains 
are  found  in  the  Swiss  Lake  Dwellings. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  it  [the  common 
hog]  wag  domesticated  iu  the  sam*  region  as  the  dog 
and  the  turf-hog."—  Daw/ant  :  Surly  Man  in  Britain. 
ch.  viii. 

turf-house,  «.    A  hovel  made  of  sods. 

turf-knife,  s.  An  implement  for  tracing 
out  the  sides  of  drains,  trenches,  &c.  It  has  a 
scimitar-like  blade,  with  a  tread  for  the  foot, 
and  a  bent  handle. 

turf-moss,  a.  A  tract  of  turfy,  mossy, 
or  boggy  laud. 

turf-plough,  «.  A  plough  adapted  to 
remove  the  sods  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  preparatory  to  deep  ploughing,  or  for 
destroying  grubs,  &C. 

turf-Sheep,  s.  A  small  sheep  of  the 
Stone  period.  (Rossiter.) 

turf-spade,  «.  A  spade  for  paring  turfs 
or  sods. 

turf,  v.t.  [TuET,  *.]  To  cover  or  line  with 
turfs  or  sods. 

"After  yon  have  new  turfed  the  banks."—  Search  : 
Light  of  Katun.  voL  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  Iv. 

*turf'-en,  o.  [Eng.  turf;  -en.]  Made  of 
turf  ;  covered  with  turf  ;  turfy. 

turf  '-I  -ness,  *.  [Eng.  turfy;  -nest.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  turfy. 

turf  '-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TURF,  «.] 

turfing  -iron,  *.    A  spade  for  catting 
sods. 
T-.nrflTig-Bpa.de,  s.    A  turf-spade  (q.v.). 

turf-ite,  f.  [Eng.  turf;  -ite.]  A  votary  of 
the  turf  ;  one  devoted  to  or  making  a  living 
by  horse-racing. 


"The  modern  turjite,  to  use  a  common  hut  by  no 
expression,  has  quite  enough  to  do  to 
keep  himself  posted  In  the  most  recent  doings  of  tlie 
- 


, 

means  elegant,  expression,  has  quite  enough  to 
keep  himself  posted  In  the  most  rece 
horses  of  to-day.  --.««W,  July  16,  1887. 


turf  '-man,  s.    One  professionally  interested 
in  or  identified  with  the  turf;  a  turfite. 

turf  -less,  a.    [Bug.  turf;  -less.]    Destitute 
of  turf. 

turf  '-y,  *  turf-fie,  o.    [Eng.  turf;  -y.] 

L  Abounding  in  or  covered  with  turf  or 
short  grass  ;  turfed. 

"  Thy  turf  i/  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep." 
Shalceip.  :  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

2.  Having  the  qualities,  nature,  or  appear- 
ance of  turf  ;  turf-like. 

3.  Pertaining   to,  or  connected  with   the 
turf  or   horse-racing;  characteristic  of  the 
turf  or  horse-racing. 

tur-ge'n'-i-a,  s.     [Lat  turgeo  =  to  swell,  re- 
ferring to  tlie  fruit] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Umbelliferae,  now  reduced 
to  a  sub-genus  of  Caucalis,  having  the 
secondary  ridges  with  two  or  three  rows  of 
spreading  spines.  No  wild  British  species 
but  Caucalis  latifolia  is  a  colonist  or  alien. 

*  tur'-gent,  a.    [Lat  turf/ens,  genit.  turgentis, 
pr.  pan  of  turgeo  —  to  swelL] 


1.  Swelling,  swollen,  tumid  ;  rising  into  • 
tumour  or  puffy  state. 

"  Perfection  breathes 
White  o'er  the  turytnt  film  the  living  dew." 

7'Aom*un .-  Autumn,  ML 

2.  Tumid,  turgid,  inflated,  bombastic,  pomp, 
ous. 

"  After  all,  be  recompensed  with  turgent  titles. 
honoured  for  his  good  service."— Burton:  Anat. 
Mcian.  (Fret.) 

*  tur-gesce',  v.i.     [Lat    turgesc.o,   incept   of 
turgeo  =  to  swell.]     To   become  turgid  ;  to 
swell,  to  inflate. 

tturges- 991196,  ttur-ges'-9en-$y,  «. 

[Lat.  turgescens,  pr.  par.  of  turgesco.]    [TuB» 
QESCE.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  swelling ;  the  state  of 
becoming  swollen. 

"  The  instant  turgticence  is  not  to  be  taken  off,  bat 
by  medicines  of  a  nigher  nature."—  Browne:  Vulgar 
Brrourt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vil 

2.  Empty  pompousness ;  bombast,  inflation, 
turgidity. 

t  tur-ges'-cent,  a.  [Lat.  turgescens,  pr.  par 
of  turgesco.]  Growing  turgid  or  inflated; 
swelling. 

tur  gid,  a.  [Lat.  turgid  us,  from  turgeo  =  to 
swell.] 

1.  Swelled,  swollen,    bloated,  inflated,  or 
distended  beyond  its  natural  state  by  some 
internal   agent  or  expansive  force.     (Of tea 
applied  to  an  enlarged  part  of  the  body.)    Ia 
botany,  slightly  swelling. 

"  The  turt/id  fruit 
Abounds  with  mellow  liquor."        PhiHpt :  Ciatr. 

2.  Tumid,  pompous,  inflated,  bombastic. 
"  That  turns  to  ridicule  the  turyid  speech 

And  stately  tone  of  moralists. ' 

Cowper  :  Talk.  T.  6ML 

•  tUT-gid'-I-ty,  «.     [Eng.  turgid  ;  -Uy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  turgid  or 
swollen  ;  tumidness. 

"The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  an  dulness,  slow, 
ness  of  speech,  vertigo*,  weakness,  weariness,  and  tur- 
gidity  of  the  eye»."—Arouthnot :  On  Met,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Hollow     magnificence  ;     pompousnesi, 
bombast. 

"  A  simple,  clear,  harmonious  style ;  which,  taken 
as  a  model,  may  be  followed  without  leading  the  uovi. 


tur'-gi'd-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  turgid;  -ly.]  In  ft 
turgid  manner;  with  swelling  or  empty 
pomp ;  pompously,  bombastically. 

tur -gid  ness,  s.    [Eng.  turgid;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being   turgid 
swollen,    or   distended    beyond    the   natural 
state  by  some  internal  force  or  agent ;  di* 
tension. 

2.  Hollow     magnificence  ;     pompousneoa, 
bombast,  turgidity. 

"  The  turgiJneu  of  a  young  scribbler  might  pleas* 
his  magnificent  spirit  always  upon  the  stilts."— (Car- 
burton:  To  Surd,  let  M. 

*  tur'-feid-pus,  a.  [Lat  turgidus  =  turgid 
(q.v.).]  Turgid,  swollen. 

tur'-gite,  *.  [After  the  Turginsk  copper- 
mine,  near  Bogoslovsk,  Urals,  where  first  ob- 
served ;  suft'.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Afin. :  A  common  iron  ore  frequently  mlsV 
taken  for  limonite,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance.  Occurs  in  fibrous  masses,  some- 
times botryoidal  and  stalactitic,  also  earthy. 
Hardness,  5  to  6  ;  sp.  gr.  varying  according  to 
texture,  but  ranging  between  8'56  and  4-681 ; 
lustre,  submetallic  and  satiny  when  seen  at 
right  angles  to  the  fibres,  also  dull  in  the 
earthy  varieties ;  colour,  reddish-black  to 
dark-red  ;  streak,  red  ;  opaque.  Compos. : 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  947  ;  water,  5'3  =  100, 
which  yields  the  formula  2Fe2O3,HO.  Found 
frequently  associated  with  limonite,  but  U 
easily  to  be  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  iU 
streak. 

Tu-rfn',  i.    [Lat  Torino.] 

Geog. :  A  city  of  northern  Italy,  capital  of 
Piedmont,  and  the  former  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
which  developed  into  that  of  Italy 

Turin-nut,  s. 

Geol. :  A  familiar  name  for  a  fossil  fruit  r»- 
sembling  a  walnut  in  appearance,  found  in 
the  Newer  Tertiary  deposits  near  Turin.  Th« 
ligneous  envelope  has  perished,  but  the  form  of 
the  surface  and  that  of  the  enclosed  kernel  an 
preserved  in  the  calc  spar  in  which  it  occurs. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
•r.  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  gu  =  kw* 
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tur'-I-o,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  slioot,  a  sprout,  i 
tendril.] 

£of. :  A  shoot  covered  with  scales  upon  its 
first  appearance,  as  in  the  Asparagus. 

tiir  i  6  nlf'-er-ous,  a.     [Mod.  Lat  lurio, 
geuit.  turionis;  Lat  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng. 
sulT.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Producing  turios.    [TuHio.] 

Turk,*.   [Fr.  Turc,  from  Pers.  rurfc  =  aTurk.) 
1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Turkey, 
f  2.  Often   used   by  the  early  writers   as 
synonymous  with  Mohaiumadau,  though  the 
Tuiks  constitute  but  one  section  of  the  Mus- 
sulman world. 

"  It  is  no  good  reason  for  a  man's  religion  that  he 
was  born  audbri.uj.ht  uu  In  it ;  for  then  a  Turk  would 
have  as  much  reason  to  oe  »  Turk  as  a  Christian  U>  be 
a  Chriatian."— ChillingKorth  :  Religion  of  Protettantt, 
l>t,  i..  ch.  ii. 

H  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  the  Liturgy. 
The  prayer  for  all  "Jews,  Turks,  Infidels, 
and  Hereticks,"  in  the  third  collect  for  Good 
Fii  l.iy,  is  intended  to  embrace  all  who  are 
not  Christians. 

3.  Applied  to  a  troublesome  destructive 
boy.  Chiefly  in  the  expression :  a  young  turk. 

^  *  To  turn  Turk :  To  undergo  a  complete 
Change  for  the  worse. 

"  U  the  re»t  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me." 
Skaltetp. :  Hamlet,  lit  3. 

Turk's  cap,  Turk's  cap  Illy,  s. 

Bot.  <t  Hort. :  (1)  Melocactui  communis;  (2) 
L'liun  Martagon  [MARTAGON];  (3)  Aconitum 
l>\il>ellu*.  [ACONITE.] 

Turk's  bead,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Melocactus  comrn.an.if. 

2.  Kant. :  An  ornamental  knot,  like  a  tur- 
ban, worked  on  to  a  rope. 

3.  A  long  broom  for  sweeping  ceilings,  &C. 

"  lie  law  a  great  Turk't  head  poked  up  at  hi*  own." 
—I.y'tun  :  lit  -Vur?;.  bk.  X..  ch.  XX. 

•  Turk's  turban,  -• 
Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ranunculus. 
(Goodrich.) 

•  Tiir   k*is,  a.  &  i.    [Fr.  turquoise.]. 

A,  As  adj. :  Turkish. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  turquoise  (q.v.). 

•turk'-en,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  torquer  =  to  twist; 
I'irr.enDUse  =  violent ;  Lat  torgueo  =  to  twist.] 
To  turn  or  twist  about 

"  They  are  not  either  articles  of  his  own  lately 
devised,  or  the  old  newly  turkened.'— flogert:  On 
r*./-(y-ni/M  Arlidet,  p.  U. 

•  Turk'-6ss,  *.    [Eng.  Turk;  -ess.]    A  female 

Turk. 

"  OlTe  her  the  crown,  Turkru." 

AlarlovH :  1  Tamburlaine.  ill.  3. 

Tur'-k.ey.  tur'-key,  *  Tur'-kle,  •  Tur'- 

ky,  5.     [Fr.  Turguie  =  Turkey,  Irom  Turc 
=  a  Turk(q.v.).] 

1.  Gtog.  (Of  the  form  Turkey)  :  An  empire  in 
the  south-east  of  Europe  and  south-west  of 
Asia. 

2.  Ornith.  (Of  the  form  turkey):  Any  species 
of  the  genus  Meleagris  (q.v.).     It  arose  from 
tlie   misconception   that  these  birds,   which 
were  first    introduced    into    England    about 
15-41,   came    from    Turkey,   instead    of   from 
America,  as  was  really  the  case.    They  are 
the  largest  of  the  Game  Birds,  and  for  that 
reanoii  have  been  domesticated  for  a  great 
length  of  time.    All  the  H]>C(  ies  have  the  head 
naked,  with  wattles  or  folds  of  bright  naked 
•kin,  which   becomes  much   more   brilliant 
nrli'-n  the  bird  is  excited  or  angry,  and  a 
cm  ions  tuft  of  long  hJr  »n  the  brea«t    The 
tilinunge  is  always  more  or  less  metallic.    The 
Common  Turkey,  Meleagris  gallnpavo,  is  brown- 
ish-yellow on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
ami   each   feather  has  a    broad    resplendent 
lil.irk    edge,   hinder    portions    of   the    back- 
f'.ithi  is  and  tail-covert*  dark  reddish-brown, 
Btii|"- 1  with  green  and  black  ;  breast  yellow* 
isli  l.rown,  darkest  at  sides  ;  belly  and  aide* 
bi  own  ish -gray  ;    rump-feathers    pale    black. 
wuh  a  darker  edge;  fore  parts  of  head  and 
throat  )iale  sky  blue,  warts  on  face  bright 
red.    They  often  weigh  from  twenty  to  sixty 
pound*,  and  measure  at  least  throe  feet  in 
height ;  but  the  wild  birds  are  much  finer 
than  the  domesticated  race,  which,  contrary 
to  the  general  rule,  ha*  degenerated  under  the 
Care  of  man.   They  are  gregarious,  and  inlial.it 
the  eastern  portion  of  North  Anieiioa,  feeding 
on  grass,  grain,  insects,  fruit,  &<•.   The  domes- 


ticated birds  may  be  seen  in  every  farm-yard, 
and  large  numbers  are  bred  and  fattened  for 
table  use,  it  being  the  favorite  bird  for  Christ- 
inas and  Thanksgiving  feasts  in  the  United 
States.  The  Ocellated  Turkey,  M.  ocellata,  a  very 
flue  and  brilliantly-colored  species,  having  eye- 
like  markings  on  the  tail-feathers  and  upper 
wing-coverts,  is  found  in  Honduras  and  Yu- 
catan. The  other  species,  M.  mexicana,  from 
Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  table-lands 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  closely  resembles 
M.  gallopavo,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Mexican  Turkey. 

Turkey-berries,  «.  pZ. 
Bot. :  The.  berries  of  various  species  of  Rham- 
nus,  used  for  dyeing.    [AVIGNON-BERRY.] 

Turkey-berry  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Cordia  Collccocca,  a  tree  about  thirty 
feet  high,  with  green  flowers,  growing  in 
Jamaica. 

turkey-bird, *. 

Ornith. :  A  local  name  for  the  Wryneck 
(q.v.),  probably  from  its  habit  of  ruffling  its 
feathers  when  disturbed  or  captured. 

turkey-blossom,  s. 

Bot.:  The  West  Indian  name  of  Tribulus 
cistoides,  a  species  with  yellow  flowers. 

turkey-buzzard,  turkey-vulture,  s. 

Ornith. :  KhinogryphuS  (t  Cathartes)  aura. 
[RHINOORYPHUS.]  Like  the  other  Vultures, 
they  feed  on  carrion,  but  their  habits  vary 
somewhat  with  locality :  in  the  southern 
United  States  they  act  as  scavengers  in  the 
towns,  in  Guatemala  and  throughout  South 
America  they  are  not  seen  in  flecks,  but  occur 
in  pairs  only  in  the  forests. 

"The  popular  name  of  Turkey-tntizard  is  given  to 
the  bird  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  t  lie  common 
turkey,  and  uiauy  a  new  corner  has  found  Mmself  au 
object  of  derision  because  he  has  shot  an  Aura  Vul- 
ture, taklug  it  for  a  turkey. "-V.  O.  Wood:  Jixplan. 
Index  to  Watertorit  Wandering!. 

Turkey-carpet,  s.  A  carpet  formed  of 
a  chain  and  weft  of  strong  linen  yarn  and 
tufts  of  worsted  tied  into  the  fabric  in  the 
course  of  manufacture. 

turkey-cock,  *  turkie-cock,  *  turky- 
oocke,  s. 

1.  Lit.  &  Ornith. :  A  male  turkey. 

2.  Fig.  :  Used  as  representative  of  foolish 
vanity  and  pride. 

"  Here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock." 

Shalcetp.  :  Henry  r..  r.  1. 

Turkey  Company,  ».  pi  A  company 
instituted  by  cliarter  received  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1579.  Called  also  the  Levant 
Company. 

turkey  -  feather,  turkey  -  feather 
laver,  a. 

Bot. :  A  book  name  for  Podino,  Pavonia. 
[PADINA.] 

turkey-ben  flower, «. 

Bot. :  Fritillaria  Meleagris. 

Turkey-hone,  t.  The  same  as  TURKEY- 
STONE  (q.v.). 

Turkey-oak,  «. 

Bot. :  Quercus  Cerrit ;  common  in  the  south- 
east of  Europe.  It  has  deciduous,  short- 
stalked  leaves,  oblong,  deeply  and  unequally 
pinnatifid. 

turkey-pod, «. 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium  Thalianitm.  Named  by 
Withering.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

Turkey-red,  5. 

Chem. :  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
durable  colours  which  has  yet  been  produced 
on  cotton.  It  is  obtained  from  madder  by  a 
very  complicated  process,  the  theory  of  which 
is  not  perfectly  understood.  The  four  most 
essential .  operations  are :  thorough  washing 
of  the  unbleached  calico,  impregnating  it 
with  tin  oily  snap,  mordanting  with  alumina, 
and  immersing  in  a  decoction  of  madder  con- 
taining chalk  and  bullock's  blood. 

turkey-slate,  i.    The  game  u  TURKEY- 

BTONK  (<|.V.). 

Turkey-sponge,  *. 
Zool. :   Eutpongia  offlcinalit,    [SPONGE,   «., 
II.  !>.] 

Turkey  stone,  s. 

fieol. :  Novanilite  (q.v.).  Called  alao Whet- 
stone ftlate,  or  Whetslatr. 


turkey-vulture, ».  The  same  as  TCRKET- 
BUZZARD  (q.v.). 

*  Turkey- wheat,  s.  Maize  or  Indian, 
corn. 

"  We  saw  a  great  many  fields  of  Indian  coru,  which 
goes  by  tbe  name  of  turkey-wheat."— amollctt :  />a/K» 
•t  Italy,  let.  via 

*  tur  -kis,  *.    [TURQUOISE.] 

*  tur  -kis,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  torquer  =  to  twist) 
[TURKEN.]    To  twist,  to  alter. 

"  He  taketh  the  same  sentence  oat  of  Esay  (some- 
what  turkittxi]  for  his  gioesle  as  well  as  the  rest."— 
Bancroft :  Survey  of  Pretended  Holy  Discipline,  p.  4^ 

Turk  -ish,  o.  &  s.    [Eug.  Turk;  -isA.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Turkey  or 
the  Turks. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Turks,  the  Osmauli. 

Turkish-bath,  s.  A  hot  air  bath,  the 
temperature  varying  from  116°  to  165°.  The 
patient  may  remain  in  the  calidarium  from 
forty  minutes  to  an  hour.  The  bath  must  be 
taken  before  a  meal,  when  the  stomach  ia 
empty,  and  should  be  avoided  altogether 
when  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  or 
vessels,  or  when  tendencies  towards  vertigo 
or  syncope  exist.  A  Turkish  bath  clears  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  rendering  the  latter  healthy, 
induces  free  perspiration,  eliminates  noxious 
matters  from  the  blood,  increases  the  force 
and  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  and  impart* 
a  sense  of  elasticity  and  vigour  to  the  system. 
It  is  useful  in  many  cutaneous  affections,  U 
gout  and  rheumatism,  in  allniminuria,  neur- 
algia, &c.  The  Turkish  bath  has  been  Intro* 
duced  into  most  of  our  cities. 

I/  Turkish-dog,  *. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  Cants  familiarlt,  from 
hot  climates,  and  distinguished  by  want  of 
hair  and  diseased  teeth,  which  the  animal* 
lose  at  an  early  age.  Buffon  imagined  that 
the  race  sprang  from  European  dogs,  which 
had  been  taken  from  a  temperate  climate  to 
one  considerably  hotter,  and  there  acquired 
some  cutaneous  disease. 

Turkish  grayhound,  s. 

Zool. :  A  small-sized  dog,  somewhat  resem- 
bling an  English  grayhound  in  shape,  but 
entirely  hairless,  or  with  only  a  few  hain  on 
tbe  tail.  It  is  of  no  value  as  a  sporting  dog, 
but  makes  a  faithful  and  affectionate  pet 

Turkish  hemidactyle,  s. 

Zool. :  Hemidactylas  verruculatus,  a  Gecko 
from  the  hotter  districts  near  the  llediterr** 
nean  Sea. 

Turkish-saddle,  s.    [SELLA-TURCIOA*] 
•  Turkish-tobacco,  s. 

Bot. :  Nicotiana  rustica, 

*  Turk- ish- ly,  adv.    [Eng.  Turkish;  -ty.) 
In  the  manner  of  the  Turks  ;  like  a  Turk. 

Turk' -ish  ness,  *  Turk  ish -nes,  s.  [Eng. 

Turkish;  -nets.]  The  religion,  manners,  chft* 
racter,  or  the  like  of  the  Turks  ;  Turcism. 

" Contemnynge of  knowledge  and  Irarnluze,  setting* 
at  nought,  and  having  for  a  fable,  Ood  and  his  blgE* 
providence,  will  urlnur  us,  1  say,  to  a  more  nugracloua 
Turkiihiiet.  if  more-  TurkuHna  can  t>c  than  tins,  than 
If  the  Turkes  had  sworne  to  bryugeaU  Xurkye  agalnit 
\u.~—Atcham :  Toxatuhilut,  bk.  i. 

Turk   mnn,  «.    [Ti  KKO.MAN.] 
Tur'-ko,  «.    [TuRco.] 

*  tur-kois,  s.    [TURQUOISE.) 

Tur'- k6- man,  *.  [A  corruption  of  TurVd- 
mams  —  Turks  of  the  true  faith.]  [Ti  UK.) 
One  of  a  nomadic  Tartar  people,  occupying 
a  territory  stretching  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Khanates  of 
Khiva  and  Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  and  l'i  rsia. 
They  do  not  form  a  single  nation,  but  are 
divided  into  numerous  tribe*  or  clana. 

Tur   ko  phile,  *.    [TuRCOPHiu] 

*  tur'-ky,  *.    [TURQUOISE.] 

Tur'-lu-pins,  s.  pi.  [The  origin  of  the  word 
is  unk'nown,  though  it  is  thought  to  be  con* 
nected  with  wolfish  or  predatory  habiu. 
(Blunt.)] 

.  Church  Hist. :  A  name  applied  in  contempt 
to  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  They 
appear  to  have  had  their  principal  seat  in 
the  Isle  of  France,  where  they  were  exter* 
minated  about  A.D.  1372.  [BRETHREN,  ^  4.] 


boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ing* 
-dan,  -tian  =  ahan.   -tlon,  -don  =  shun ;  -{ion.  -sion  =  chua*   -olous,  -tlou*,  -clous  =  shus.   -bio,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del* 
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turm— turn 


•  tiuro,  s.    [TuniiA.]    A  troop  or  company  of 
horse. 

"  Legions  and  cohort*,  turmt  of  horse  and  wings." 
MUtu,i :  P.  «..  iv.  6*. 

tur   ma,  *.    [Latl 

Roman  Anlin.  :  A  company  of  cavalry,  con- 
sisting at  flrst  of  thirty,  afterwards  of  thirty- 
two  men.  Euch  tunua  was  divided  iuto  three 
decuriae, 

tur'-ma  lin.  s.    [TOURMALINE.] 

*  tur  men  tille,  *.    [TORMENTIL.J 
tnr-ment-ise, ».    [TORMENTISE.J 

tur-mer-ic,  «.  [Fr.  terre-tnerite ;  Low  Lat. 
terra-merita  (lit  =  excellent  earth) ;  probably, 
in  the  opinion  of  Skeat,  a  corruption  of  Arab. 
karkum,  kurkum  —  satfrou.]  [CURCUMA.] 

1.  Bot.  <*  Comm. :  Curcuma  longa,  a  native 
of  Ceylon.    The  specific  name  is  given  from 
the  length  of  the  leaves :  about  a  foot    The 
Spike  rises  from  the  midst  of  them,  and  pro- 
duces pale  cream-coloured  flowers.    It  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  .over  India,  the  crop  being 
•  very  profitable  one,  yielding,  according  to 
Atkinson,  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  about 
thirty-one  rupees  per  acre. 

2.  Comm.  £  Pharm. :  The  rhizome  of  Cur- 
cuma longa  [1].     The  best  is  in  small  short 
pieces,    externally   yellow,    internally    deep 
•orange.    [TURMERIC-PAPER.]    It  is  used  as  a 
coii'iimeut  in  curry-powder.     It  is  not  em- 
ployed in  British  pharmacy,  but  in  Hindoo 
medicine  it  is  administered  internally  in  dis- 
•orders  of  the  blood,  and  is  applied  externally 
In  pain  and  bruises ;  the  juice  is  said  to  be 
•nthelmintic ;  the  fumes  of  the  burning  root 
»re  deemed  useful  in  coryza ;  in  decoction  they 
•are  applied  to  relieve  catarrh  and  purulent 
ophthalmia.     A  paste  made  of  the  flowers  is 
Used  in  ringworm  and  other  parasitic  diseases. 

tur meric  paper,  s. 

Chtm. :  Unsized  white  paper  dipped  into 
*n  alcoholic  solution  of  turmeric.  It  is  a 
very  delicate  test  for  alkalis  and  their  car- 
bonates, the  yellow  colour  of  the  turmeric 
being  changed  to  a  brown. 

turmeric  tincture,  s.  A  tincture  con- 
listing  of  bruised  turmeric  and  proof  spirit. 

turmeric-tree,  s. 

Sot. :  An  unidentified  species  of  Zieria,  a 
Tuewort  from  Australia.  The  inner  bark, 
Which  is  very  yellow,  yields  a  dye,  and  the 
yellow  close-grained  wood  is  valuable  for 
ornamental  purposes.  (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

tnr'-mer-ol.  «.  The  result  of  the  treatment 
of  oil  of  turpentine  with  petroleum. 

tur  -moll,  *  tur-moyle,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  perhaps  from  O.  Fr.  tremouitte,  trameul 
the  hopper  of  a  mill,  as  being  always  in  mo- 
tion, from  Lat.  tremo  =  to  tremble.]  Harass- 
ing labour,  confusion,  tumult,  disturbance, 
Commotion. 
"Calmly 


i  gazed  around  in  the  turmoil  of  men." 

fellow  :  Children  of  the  Lord't  Supptr. 

*  tur-molT,  v  .t.  &  i.    [TURMOIL,*.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  harass  with  commotion  ;  to 
disturb,  to  agitate,  to  molest 

"  But  thus  turmoild  from  one  to  other  stonra 
I  wast  my  life,  and  doe  my  dates  devours 
In  wretched  anguishe  and  incessant  woe." 

ftpnuer:  F.  «..  IV.  ix.  39. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  disturbed ;  to   be  in 
Commotion  or  agitation. 

turn,  *  tourne,  «  tourn-en,  *  torne, 
*  turne,  *  turn-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  timrner; 
O.  Fr.  torner,  turner  =  to  turn,  from  Lat. 
torno  =  to  turn  in  a  lathe,  to  turn,  from  tornui 
=  a  lathe,  a  turner's  wheel ;  cogn.  with  Gr. 
topvtn  (tornos)  =  a  carpenter's  tool  to  draw 
Circles  with,  compasses  ;  ropvevio  (torneuo)  = 
to  turn  work  with  a  lathe  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  tornar; 
Ital.  tornare  ;  A. 8.  tyrnan ;  O.  Icel.  tiirna ; 
"O.  H.  Ger.  turnen ;  Irish  tour  =  a  turn  ;  Wei. 
•turn ;  Gael,  turna  =  a  spinning-wheel.  From 
the  same  root  come  tour,  tournament,  and 
'tourniquet.} 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  move  round  on  a  centre  or 
axis,  or  as  on  A  centre  or  axis  •  to  make  to 
move  round  or  revolve  ;  to  cause  to  rotate  or 
Wvolve. 

"  Turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel. " 

SfMlcetp. :  Rape  of  Lucrecr,  95*. 

2.  To  form  or  fashion  by  revolving  motion 
to  a  lathe  ;  to  shape  or  fashion,   as   wood, 
metal,  or  other  substance,  to  any  figure,  by 
means  of  a  lathe. 


3.  Hence,  to  form,  fashion,  or  shape  in  any 
way. 

"  His  whole  person  is  finely  turned,  and  speaks  him 
a  man  of  quality."— Taller.  (Todd.) 

4.  To  cause  to  go,  move,  aim,  point,  look, 
or  the  like  in  a  different  direction,  or  towards 
a  different  point ;  to  direct  or  put  into  a  differ- 
ent or   opposite  way,  course,  road,  path,  or 
channel ;  to  change  the  direction  or  course 
of;   to  cause  to  leave   a  certain  course  or 
direction. 

"But  could  they  persuade  any  to  be  of  their  opinion  t 
Tea,  they  turned  several  out  of  the  way."— flu/iyun  ; 
filgrim'l  Proyrett,  pt.  ii. 

5.  To  shift  or  change,  with  respect  to  the 
bottom,  sides,  front,  back,  top,  or  the  like  ; 
to  reverse  ;  to  put  the  upper  side  downward, 
or  the  one  side  in  the  place  of  the  other  ;  to 
invert. 

"Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back." 
Hhakesp.  :  JUidtummer  Sightt  Dream,  iii  X 

6.  To  bring  the  inside  of  out  wards. 

"  A  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice  turned.'  —Shaketp.  : 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  4. 

7.  To  change  or  alter  from  one  purpose  or 
effect  to  another ;  to  apply  or  devote  to  a 
different  purpose  or  object ;  to  divert 

"  Great  Apollo,  turn  all  to  the  best." 

Shaketp. :  Winter  t  Tale,  11L  i 

S.  To  apply,  to  devote,  to  direct. 

"  He  turned  his  parts  rather  to  books  and  conversa- 
tion, than  to  politics."— Prior.  (Todd.) 

9.  To  change  to  any  opinion,  side,  or  party ; 
to  change  with  respect  to  belief,  opinions,  sen- 
timents, or  feelings  ;  to  convert,  to  pervert 

10.  To  change  or  alter  the  state,  nature,  or 
appearance  of  in  any  way  ;  to  transform,  to 
metamorphose,  to  transmute,  to  change. 

"  Mountains  turned  into  clouds." 
Shakes/I. :  Midsummer  A'ight't  Dream,  iv.  1. 

11.  To  give  a  different  form  of  expression 
to  ;  to  translate,  to  construe,  to  paraphrase. 

"To. ..  turn  a  wise  saying  of  some  ancient  sage  into 
the  terms  of  a  terse  English  couplet."— Ulaclde :  Self- 
Culture,  p.  18. 

12.  To  pass,  go,  or  move  round. 

"  Turning  a  corner  in  Lambeth  on  Saturday."— 
Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  7,  1885. 

13.  To  transf  jr  ;  to  put  or  place  in  different 
hands  ;  to  hand  over. 


*  14.  To  reverse,  to  repeal. 

"  God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  hare  compassion 
upon  thee,  and  will  return  and  gather  thee  from  all 
nations."— Deuteronomy  xxx.  S. 

15.  To  bend  from  a  perpendicular  edge  ;  tc 
blunt. 

"  Quick  wits  are  more  quick  to  enter  speedily,  than 
able  to  pierce  far ;  like  sharp  tools,  whose  edges  be  very 
soon  turned."—  A tcham. 

16.  To  revolve,  ponder,  or  agitate ;  to  re- 
flect or  meditate  on.  (Often  followed  by  about 
or  over.) 

"  Turn  these  ideas  about  in  your  mind."—  Watts. 

17.  To   change    from    a   fresh,    sweet,    or 
natural  condition  ;  to  cause  to  ferment,  turn 
sour,  or  the  like :  as,  Hot  weather  will  turn 
milk. 

18.  To  put,  bring,  or  place  in  a  certain  state 
or  condition. 

"  So  truly  turned  over  and  over  in  love." 

Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado  about  A'othing,  V.  S. 

19.  To  make  suitable,   fit,  or  proper ;  to 
adapt.    (Rare,  except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  However  improper  he  might  have  been  for  studies 
of  a  higher  nature,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  for 
trade."— A  dditon. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  a  circular  or  revolving  motion  ; 
to  revolve  or  move  round,  as  on  an  axis, 
centre,  or  the  like. 

"  The  world  turnt  round." 
Sha/tetp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrrw,  r.  2. 

2.  To  move    the   body,  face,  or   head    in 
another  direction ;  to  direct  the  face  to  a 
different  quarter. 

"  From  the  one  side  to  the  other  turning." 

Shakelp.  :  Richard  II.,  V.  S. 

3.  To  change  the  posture  or  posftion  of  the 
body,  as  in  bed  ;  to  shift  or  roll  from  one  side 
to  another. 

"  As  a  man  in  a  fever  turni  often,  although  without 
any  hove  of  ease,  so  men  in  the  extremes!  misery  fly 
to  the  flretappearance  of  relief,  though  never  BO  vain." 
—Svift:  Intelligencer. 

4.  To  retrace  one's  steps ;  to  go  or  come 
back  ;  to  return. 

"  Ere  from  this  war  thon  turn  a  conqueror." 

Shaketp.  :  Kicl.ard  III.,  iv.  4. 

5.  Not  to  fly ;  to  face  or  confront  an  enemy ; 
to  show  fight 

"  Turn,  slave,  and  fight" 

Shakftp.  :  Trail  us  t  Crettida,  T.  1. 


6.  To  change  direction  ;  to  take  an  oppoaftt 
or  a  new  course,  direction,  or  line. 

"  Now  doth  it  turn  and  ebb  back  " 

Shukxlp.  :  -l  //i-nr»  IV.,  T.  1 

7.  To  take  a  jiarticulur  direction,  course,  at 
line  ;  to  direct  one's  self;  to  have  recourse: 
as,  I  know  not  where  to  turn. 

8.  To  be  changed  or  altered  in  appearance, 
form,  or  condition;  to  be  transformed,  changed, 
metamorphosed,  or  converted. 


9.  To  be  altered  or  changed  in  character, 
nature,  inclination,   sentiments,   disposition, 
opinions,  use,  or  the  like  ;  to  be  converted  or 
perverted ;  hence,  to  become,  to  grow. 

"You  will  turn  good  husl>and  now."— Shaltlp. .• 
Meaturefor  .Venture,  iii.  2. 

10.  Specifically: 

(1)  To  change  from  a  fresh,  sweet,  or  natural 
condition ;  to  become  sour  or  spoiled,  as  milk, 
meat,  &c, 

"Asses'  milk  turneth  not  so  easily  as  cows'." — Bacon. 

(2)  To  become  inclined  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion. 

"  II  the  scale  do  turn  but  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair." 
Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

(3)  To  become  giddy,  dizzy,  or  light  in  the 
head ;  to  reel  ;  hence,  to  become  infatuated, 
mad,  or  the  like. 

"  Til  look  no  more 
Lest  my  brain  turn."       Shaketp. :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

(4)  To  change  from  ebb  to  flow,  or  from 
flow  to  ebb,  as  the  tide. 

"  My  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let." 

Shaketp. :  Jiupe  of  Lui-rax,  64«. 

(5)  To  become  nauseated,  qualmish,  or  sick, 
as  the  stomach. 

(6)  To  be  changeable,  fickle,  or  vacillating ; 
to  vacillate. 

"  She  is  turning  and  inconstant." 

SlMketp. :  Benry  V.,  Iii.  «. 

11.  To  have  a  consequence  or  result ;  to 
result,  to  terminate. 

"  Let  their  pride  set  them  on  work  on  something 
which  may  turn  to  their  advantage."— Locke :  On 
Education. 

12.  To  change  one's  exercise  or  action. 
"Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repose  they  turn.' 

Milton  :  P.  L..  v.  630. 

13.  To  take  form  on  the  lathe ;  to  undergo 
the  process  of  turning  on  the  lathe  :  as,  Ivory 
turns  well. 

f  To  turn  signifies  in  general  to  put  a  thing 
out  of  its  place  in  an  uneven  line  ;  we  turn  a 
thing  by  moving  it  from  one  point  to  another; 
thus  we  turn  the  earth  over :  to  distort  is  to 
turn  or  bend  out  of  the  right  course ;  thus 
the  face  is  distorted  in  convulsions.  The  same 
distinction  holds  good  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion :  we  turn  a  person  from  his  design  ;  we 
distort  the  meanings  of  words  so  as  to  give 
them  an  entirely  false  meaning. 

If  1.  To  turn  about:  To  turn  the  face  ic 
another  direction  ;  to  turn  round. 

2.  To  turn  adrift:  To  expel  or  drive  out 
from  some  safe  or  settled  place  or  position ; 
to  cast  off;  to  throw  upon  one's  own  resources. 

3.  To  turn  again :  To  return ;  to  go  or  come 
back. 

"Tarry  with  him  till  I  turn  again." 

Shaketp.  :  Titut  Andronieut,  T.  I 

4.  To  turn  against : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  direct  towards  or  against ;  hence,  to 
turn  or  use  to  one's  disadvantage  or  injury: 
as,  His  arguments  were  turned  ayainst  himself. 

(6)  To  render  unfavourable,  unfriendly,  hos- 
tile, or  opposed  ;  to  set  against :  as,  I  was 
turned  against  him. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  become  unfavourable,  un- 
friendly,   hostile,   or    opposed  :  as,   All    his 
friends  have  turned  against  him. 

5.  To  turn  aside  : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  ward  off ;  to  avert :  as,  To 
turn  aside  a  blow. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  leave  or  turn  from  a  straight  course ; 
to  go  off  in  a  different  direction. 

(V)  To  withdraw  from  the  notice  or  presence 
of  others  ;  to  go  apart. 

"  Turn  ntide,  and  weep  for  her." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  L  8. 

6.  To  turn,  away : 
(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  turn  in  an  opposite  direction ;  to 
avert. 

"  She  turnt  avail  the  face." 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1.7U. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
Or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ea,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  lew. 
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(6)  To  avert ;  to  turn  aside. 

"A  third  part  of  prayer  is  deprecation;  that  is, 
when  we  pray  to  God  to  turn  away  some  evil  troiu 
m.'—0uty  of  Man. 

(e)  To  dismiss  from  service ;  to  discharge, 
to  discard. 

"  I  must  turn  away  some  of  my  followers,'  —S*a*«p.  : 
Merry  Wisei  of  Wi.idtor,  i.  S. 
(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  turn    the   face   in   an  opposite  or 
another  direction  ;  to  avert  one's  looks. 

"  He  turn*  away."        SJtatetp.  :  Cariolanut.  v.  3. 

(6)  To  leave  a  straight  or  former  course ;  to 
turn  aside  ;  to  deviate. 


7.  To  turn  a  barrel  organ,  mangle,  or  the 
like  :  To  put  into  work  or  action  ;  to  work. 

8.  To  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  (or  on):  To 
treat  with  marked  neglect  or  contempt. 

9.  To  turn  a  penny  (or  the  penny)  :  To  keep 
one's  money  in  brisk  circulation  ;  to  give  and 
take  money  more  or  less  rapidly  in  business  ; 
to  increase  one's  capital  by  business. 

10.  To  turn  a  sumuiersault  :  [SOMERSAULT]. 

11.  To  turn  a  thing  np:  To  give  it  up. 


12.  To  turn  an  enemy's  flank,  line,  position, 
or  army  :  To  manoeuvre  so  as  to  pass  round 
his  forces,  and  attack  him  from  behind,  or  on 
the  sides  ;  hence,  tig.,  To  turn  one's  flank:  To 
attack  one  on  a  weak  or  unexpected  point  ;  to 
Outwit  one. 

13.  To  turn  back  : 

(1)  Transitive  : 

(a)  To  cause  to  return  or  retrace  one's  steps  ; 
hence,  to  drive  oil  or  away. 

•  (6)  To  send  back  ;  to  return. 

•  We  turn  not  back  the  silts  upon  the  merchant 
When  we  have  sin.iled  them.  » 

Sltaketp.  :  Troiitu  A  Creuida.  iii.  3. 

(e)  To  fold  back  :  as,  To  turn  a  leaf  back. 

(2)  Intrant.  :  To  go  or  come  back  ;  to  re- 
torn  ;  to  retrace  one's  steps. 

"Qeutlc,  my  lord,  turn  bade.* 

lUvwtp.  :  Jfeaturt/or  Meatur*,  li.  & 

14.  To  turn  down  : 

(1)  To  fold  or  double  down. 

(2)  To  lower,  as  with  a  stop-cock  or  the 
like  :  as,  To  turn  down  tlie  gas. 

(3)  To  decline,  suppress  or  ignore.     (Slany.) 

16.  To  turn  forth  :  To  drive  ont  or  away. 

"1  am  the  turned  forth." 

xhakeip.  :  Titut  Andronicut,  v.  S. 

•  16.  To  turn  head  :  To  stand,  to  meet  an 
enemy  ;  not  to  fly. 

"  Turn  toad,  and  stop  pursuit." 

Uutctp.  :  Henry  P.,  U.  4, 

17.  To  turn  in  : 

(1)  Transitive  : 

(a)  To  direct  inwards  or  towards  each  other  : 
E8,  To  turn  the  toes  in. 

(ft)  To  fold  or  double  in  :  as,  To  turn  in  a 
•earn. 

(c)  To  place  or  put  in  a  particular  place. 

"  To  purchase  and  f  urn  in  tome  hundred  thousand* 
Of  large  trout.  '-/VM,  Dec,  6,  IMS. 

(2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  To  bend,  doable,  or  point  inwards  :  as, 
Bio  legs  turn  in. 
(6)  To  enter. 


(c)  To  go  to  bed  ;  to  retire  to  rest. 

We  were  thinking  of  turning  in  fur  the  nif  hi."— 
,  Huguunt.  Aug*  1M7.  p.  4*2. 


18.  To  turn  off  : 
(1)  Transitive: 
(a)  To  deflect,  to  divert  ;  to  turn  aside. 

"The  Institution  of  uport*  was  Intended  by  all 
fOTerninenU  to  turn  off  the  thimgliU  of  the  people 
Jr.ini  busying  theuuelves  in  matters  of  sUte."-  Addi- 
Hm  :  rreeliofder. 

('')  To  ili.smiss  or  pat  away  with  contempt  ; 
to  discharge,  to  discard. 

"  Have  turned  oft  first  so  noble  wife." 

HtuUttl^.  .'  AIT  l  Will  that  Knot  Well,  T.  (. 

(e)  To  give  over  ;  to  resign. 

"  We  an  not  so  wholly  (urnmi  iff  to  that  reversion. 
as  U.  have  no  supplies  for  the  preeeut"—  Decaw  of 

(d)  To  accomplish,  to  perform,  to  complete, 
to  turn  out  :  as,  The  printer*  turned  off  1,000 
copies. 

(e)  To  shut  off,  as  a  fluid,  by  means  of  a 
stop-cock,  valve,  Ac.,  HO  as  to  prevent  the 
working,  operation,  effect,  or  passage  of;  to 


stop  or  withdraw  the  effective  supply  of :  as, 
To  turn  of  gas,  steam,  water,  &c. 

* (/)  To  hang  ;  to  execute,  as  a  criminal. 

*(g)  To  marry.    (Slang.) 

(h)  To  give  a  different  meaning  or  effect  to : 
as,  To  turn  off  a  joke. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  be  diverted ;  to  deviate 
from  a  sti  aight  course :  as,  The  road  turns  off 
to  the  left. 

19.  To  turn  on : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  open  a  passage  to,  or  admit, 
as  a  fluid,  by  means  of  a  stop-cock  or  valve, 
so  as  to  allow  to  do  the  required  work,  or 
have  the  desired  effect :  as,  To  turn  on  water, 
gas,  steam,  or  the  like. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  show  anger,  resentment,  or  hostility 
by  directing  the  look  towards ;  to  confront  in 
a  hostile  manner;  to  become  hostile,  un- 
friendly, or  opposed  to  another. 

"  Turn  on  the  bloody  bounds." 

Shaltetp.  :  \  Henry  VI.,  IT.  2. 

(6)  To  depend  on ;  to  hinge  on :  as,  The 
whole  point  turns  on  this. 

20.  To  turn,  one's  hand :  To  apply  or  adapt 
one's  self. 

21.  To  turn  one's  head  (or  brain) : 

(1)  To  make  one  giddy  or  dizzy. 

(2)  To  make  one  insane,  infatuated,  wild,  or 
the  like  ;  to  deprive  of  reason  or  judgment ; 
to  infatuate. 

"  There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  tban  a  man 
who  has  his  head  turned  with  religious  enthusiasm." 
—Additon. 

22.  To  turn  out : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  drive  out ;  to  expeL  (Used  with  of 
betore  an  indirect  object.) 

"  I'll  rum  you  out  of  my  kingdom."—  Shakttp. : 
Temptft,  iv. 

(6)  To  drive  or  put  out  of  offlce  or  power. 

"(They!  would  have  trooped  into  the  lobby,  and 
supported  them  rather  than  let  them  be  turned  out." 
— lla.il *  Chronicle.  June  26,  1886. 

(c)  To  put  out  to  pasture :  as,  He  has  turned 
out  his  cattle  and  horses. 

(d)  To  produce  as  the  result  of  labour  or 
any  process  of  manufacture ;  to  send  out 
finished. 

"  Messrs. (urn  out  somewhere  about  5,000  tons 

weekly."— Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

(e)  To  bring  the  inside  of  to  the  outside  ;  to 
reverse  ;  hence,  to  bring  to  view,  to  show,  to 
expose,  to  produce :  as,  Turn  your  pockets 
out. 

(/)  The  same  as  To  turn  off  (1)  (e)  (q.v.X 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(•<)  To  bend,  point,  or  be  directed  out- 
wards :  as,  His  tous  (urn  out. 

(6)  To  come  abroad  ;  to  leave  one's  resi- 
dence ;  to  appear  in  public. 

"Of  the  right  who  turned  out  for  the  Autumn 
Handicap.'— Haily  Chronicle,  Oct.  14,  US7. 

(c)  Specif.,  of  workmen,  to  throw  up  work 
and  go  on  strike. 

(d)  To  get  out  of  bed ;  to  rise :  as, We  turned 
out  early.    (ColUxj.) 

(e)  To  prove  in  the  result  or  issue ;  to  issue, 
to  terminate,  to  prove,  to  occur,  to  happen. 

"  Information  that  tuna  out  to  be  hardly  correct."— 
field.  April  4,  18S5. 

23.  To  turn  over: 
(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To   change  the  position   of  the  top, 
bottom,  or  sides  of;  to  put  one  side  or  end 
of  in  the  place  of  another ;  to  overturn  ;  to 
knock  or  throw  down  :  as,  The  seats  were 
turned  over  in  the  struggle. 

(b)  To  transfer;  to  put  into  different  hands; 
to  band  over :  as   The  business  was  turned 
over  to  me. 

(c)  To  refer. 

"Tin  well  the  debt  no  payment  does  demand. 
You  (urn  me  o»«r  to  auutlier  band." 

lirj/den :  Aurtnyube. 

(d)  To  do   business,  sell   goods,  or  draw 
money  to  the  amount  of:  as,  He  (urn*  over 
£600  a  week.    (TUHN-OVKR,  A.  I.  5.] 

(e)  To  open  and  turn  the  leaves  of  for  the 
purpose  of  examining. 

"  We  turned  o'fr  many  books  together." 

Motup. :  iferrhant  if  Venice,  Iv.  L 

•(/)  To  throw  off  the  ladder  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hanging. 

"  (Yl initials  condemned  to  suffer 
An  bhndrU  first,  ami  thru  turned  orrr." 

Butler:  /ludibrat. 


(2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  To  move,  roll,  or  shift  from  aide  to  side. 
or  from  top  to  bottom. 

(6)  To  turn  the  leaf  or  leaves  of  a  book. 
manuscript,  &c. 

24.  To  turn  over  a  new  leaf :  [LEAF,  *.,  H  (2).J 

25.  To  turn  round: 

(1)  To  turn  so  that  the  front  shall  becoma 
the  back. 

(2)  To  take  an  opposite  view,  side,  or  party} 
to  change  opinions  or  sides. 

26.  To  turn  tail :  To  retreat  ignominiously «. 
to  flee  like  a  coward. 

27.  To  turn  the  back :  To  turn  away  ;  hence,, 
to  leave  a  place  or  company  ;  to  flee. 

"  ritrn  thy  back,  and  run." 

bhaketp.  :  Romeo  i  Juliet.  L  1. 

28.  To  turn  the  back  on  (or  upon) :  To  with- 
draw one's  favour,  friendship,  or  assistance 
from ;  to  treat  with  disfavour,  anger,  resent- 
ment, contempt  or  the  like ;  to  desert ;  to- 
leave  in  the  lurch. 

29.  To  turn  the  corner :  To  have  passed  the* 
Worst  part  of ;  to  improve. 

"  The  doctors  hope  I  have  now  turned  the  corner, 
which  has  been  a  sharp  one."— at.  Jamet't  uiutlfs. 
Dec.  19, 1887. 

*  30.  To  turn  the  die  (or  dice) :  To  change 
fortune. 

31.  To  turn  the  edge  of:  [TURN,  v.,  A.  15.]. 

32.  To  turn  the  key :  To  lock  or  unlock  a 
door. 

"  Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business. " 

Sliaketp.  •'  Mtaiurefor  Jletaure,  L  5. 

33.  To  turn  the  scale  (or  balance) :  To  make- 
one  side  of  the  balance  go  down  ;  hence,  tig., 
to  decide  in  one  way  or  another;  to  give, 
superiority  or  success. 

"A  mote  will  turn  the  balance." 
Shaltesp.  :  Midtummer  Kight'i  Dream,  v. 

34.  To  turn  the  stomach  of:  To  cause  nausea,, 
disgust,  or  loathing  in;  to  make  qualmish, 
sick,  or  the  like. 

35.  To  turn  the  tables :  To  alter  the  supe- 
riority or  advantage  ;  to  give  a  formerly  suc« 
cessful  opponent  the  worst  of  it ;  to  over-- 
throw  or  defeat  a  previous  conqueror  or  rival  J: 
to  reverse  positions. 

36.  To  turn  the  trencher,  to  twirl  the  trencher  i 
A  game  in  which  the  players  are  seated  in  a 
circle,  each  player  assuming  a  name  or  num- 
ber.    One   of  the   party    twirls   a  wooden 
trencher  upon  its  edge,  and,  leaving  it  spin- 
ning, calls  upon  the  name  or  number  of  one 
of  tlie  circle,  who,  under  penalty  of  a  forfeit, 
must  prevent  the  trencher  from  falling     It 
then  becomes  his  turn  to  twirl. 

37.  To  turn  to: 

(1)  To  be  directed  or  move  '•  ^_  _iU :  as, 
The  needle  turns  to  the  pole. 

(2)  To  apply  or  betake  one's  self  to;  to 
direct  one's  mind,  attention,  or  energy  to. 

38.  To  turn  to  a  right : 

Law :  A  term  used  when  a  person's  posses- 
sion of  property  cannot  be  rc&toied  by  entry, 
but  can  only  be  recovered  by  an  action  at  law. 

39.  To  turn  turtle  :  To  turn  topsyturvy  ;  to. 
turn  completely  over.  (A  metaphor  taken  from 
the   usual  method  of  taking  turtle— turning 
them  over  on  their  backs  and  rendering  them, 
incapable  of  moving.) 

"We  had  not  steamed  two  miles  from  that  berg 
when  It  split  in  three  portions  with  thunderous 
sounds,  ami  every  portion  turned  turtle.  —Daili/  Tele- 
graph. Feb.  ».  18f  7. 

40.  To  turn  under:   To  bend,  double,  or 
fold  downwards  or  under. 

41.  To  turn  up : 

(1)  Transitive: 

.    (a)  To  bring  to  the  surface ;  to  bring  frota 
below  to  the  top  :  as,  2'o  turn  up  the  soil. 

(6)  To  bring  or  place  with  a  different  sur- 
facu  or  side  uppermost ;  to  place  with  the  face, 
upwards. 

"  The  deal  Is  completed,  and  the  trump  card  turned 
tlp."-«<-M,  Oct.  17,  IBM. 

(c)  To  tilt  up ;  to  cause  to  point  upwards : 
as,  To  turn  up  one's  nose. 

(d)  To  refer  to  in  a  book  :  as,  To  (urn  up  a 
passage. 

(2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  To  point  upwards :  as,  His  nose  turns  up. 

(b)  To   come   to   the   surface;    hence,   to 
come  to  light ;  to  transpire,   to  happen,  to 
occur,  to  appear  ;  to  make  one's  appearance. 
(Colloq.) 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  Jowl;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;  sin,  Of;  expect,  Xcnophon.  e^ist.    ph      £. 
•clan, -tl&n  =  an-on.    -tion.    sion     shun;    tioo.    sion-zliiin.    -cloua, -tioua,   flioua  -  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  dpi* 
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42.  To  turn  ufon  : 

(1)  Trans.  :    To    cause    to    operate    on    or 
•gainst  ;  to  cast  back  ;  to  retort :  us,  To  turn 
the  arguments  of  an  opponent  npou  himself. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  become  or  appear  hostile,  opposed, 
or  unfriendly  ;  to  turn  on. 
(5)  To  depeud  ou  ;  to  hinge  on  ;  to  turn  on. 
turn  again  gentleman,  .-•. 
Bot.  :  LUiumMartayon.   (Britten  £  Holland.) 

torn,  *  tourne.  *  turne,  .--.    [TUKN,  r.  J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  turning ;  motion  or 
movement  about,   or  as  about  a  centre  or 
axis;  revolution,  rotation. 

2.  Movement  from  a  straight  line  ;  move- 
ment   in  an  opposite  direction ;    change    of 
direction  :  as,  the  (urn  of  the  tide. 

3.  A  point,  spot,  or  place  of  deviation  from 
*  straight  line,  course,  or  direction  ;  a  wind- 
ing, a  bend,  a  curve,  an  angle. 

"  Fear  misled  the  youngest  from  hit  way  ; 
But  N  isus  hit  the  lurnt." 

tiraden :   I'irgil ;  JKneid  ix.  52Z. 

1.  A  winding  or  flexuous  course. 

6.  A  walk  in  a  more  or  less  winding  direc- 
tion ;  a  walk  to  and  fro ;  a  stroll ;  a  short 
Walk  or  promenade. 

"  Come,  you  uid  I  must  walk  a  turn  together." 
Sh>t*ei/>.  :  Bern?  >'UJ.,  T.  L 

6.  Alteration  of  course  or  direction ;  new 
direction  or  tendency  ;  change  of  order,  posi- 
tion, or  aspect  of  things  ;  hence,  change  gene- 
tally;  vicissitude. 

"O  world,  thy  slippery  lurntt" 

Stiuki-ip.  :  t'wManut,  i».  4. 

7.  Successive  course  ;  opportunity  enjoyed 
tn  alternation  with  another  or  others,  or  in 
due  rotation  or  order ;  the  time  or  occasion 
Which  comes    in    succession   to   each    of  a 
number  of  persons,  when  anything  is  to  be 
had  or  done  ;  due  chance,  time,  opportunity, 
or  order. 

"  Would  sing  her  song,  and  dauce  her  turn." 

Sliaketp. :  H  inter  t  Tale,  IT.  4. 
&  Occasion  ;  incidental  opportunity. 
"An  old  doe.  fallen  from  his  speed,  was  loaden  at 
%very  turn  with  blows  aud  reproaches. "—L'EUrange: 
fab'et. 

*  y.  Occurrence,  hap,  chance. 

"  All  save  the  shepheard.  who.  for  fell  despight 
Of  that  displeasure,  broke  his  bag-pipe  quight, 
And  made  great  uioue  fur  that  unhappy  turne." 
Spmtter:  F.  y.,  VI.  x.  is. 

10.  Incidental  or  opportune  act,  deed,  office, 
Or  service ;  an  occasional  act  of  kindness  or 
ttalice. 

"  Each  doth  good  turn*  now  unto  the  other." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  47. 

11.  Convenience,  purpose,  requirement,  use, 
•xigence,  advantage. 

"  U  you  hare  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn." 
Uliakait.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

12.  Prevailing  inclination ;  tendency, fashion. 

13.  Form,  cast,  mould,  shape,  manner,  cha- 
racter, temper. 

"The  very  turn  of  voice,  the  good  pronunciation. 
•ad  the  alluring  manner  which  some  teachers  have 
attained,  will  engage  the  attention.'—  U',utt. 

14.  Manner   of   proceeding ;    change    from 
original  intention  or  direction. 

"While  this  flax  prevails,  the  sweats  are  much 
diminished:  while  the  matter  that  fed  them  takes 
knottier  tarn."— Ulackmore. 

15.  A  piece  of  work  requiring  little  time  or 
execution  ;  a  short  spell ;  a  job.    (Colloq.) 

16.  A  nervous  shock,  such  as  may  be  caused 
by  alarm  or  sudden  excitement.    (Colluq.) 

17.  The  manner  of  adjustment  of  the  words 
of  a  sentence. 

"  The  (urn  of  words.  In  which  Ovid  excels  all  poets, 
to  sometime*  a  fault  or  sometimes  a  beauty,  as  they 
•re  used  properly  or  iuipiojwrly.'  —  /n-yUnt. 

*  18.  A  fall  oil' a  gallows  ladder ;  a  hanging, 
execution  ;  from  the  practice  of  making  the 
criminal  stand  on  a  ladder,  which  was  turned 
over  at  a  signal,  leaving  him  susjiended. 

"And  make  him  glad  to  read  his  lesson, 
Or  take  a  turn  for  t  at  tUe  session." 

Butler:  Hudibra$. 

19.  A  single  round  of  a  rope  or  cord. 

IL  Technically : 

\.  Law :  The  same  as  TOURN  (q.v.X 

2.  Med.  (PI.):  Monthly  courses;  menses. 

3.  Mining :  A  pit  sunk  in  a  drift. 

4.  Music :  An  ornament  in  music  formed  by 
taking  the  adjoining  notes  above  or  below  the 
principal  note,  according  to  the  position  of 
that  note  in  the  diatonic  scale.    Thus  the 


common  turn,  which  takes  a  higher  note  first 
ill  the  change  : 


should  be  performed  ^*_p  »  fr_  U 
-prSS^^M 

The  back-turn  taking  a  lower  note  tirst  in  the 
change : 

f 

,pp~p:zq|  should  be  performed  -t'-f- 


The  turn  must  be  performed  in  the  time  the 
note  it  alters  would  occupy  without  it. 

H  1.  By  turns : 

(1)  One  after  another ;  alternately  ;  in  suc- 
cession. 

"  By  turnt  put  on  the  suppliant  and  the  lord." 

friar :  Salomon,  ii.  210. 
*(2)  At  intervals. 

"  They  feel  by  turnt  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes ;  extremes  by  change  more  fierce." 
Hilton  :  /".  L.,  ii.  5U8. 

2.  Done  to  a  turn :  Said  of  meat  cooked  to 
exactness :  hence,  exactly. 

3.  In  turn,  In  turns:  In  due  order  of  suc- 
cession. 

4.  To  serve  one's  turn :  To  serve  one's  pur- 
pose ;  to  help  or  suit  one. 

"  I  have  enough  to  serve  mine  own  turn."— Shaketp. : 
Midtummer  A'ig.'it'l  Dream,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  take  turns :  To  take  each  other's  place 
alternately. 

"6.  Turn  and  turn  about :  Alternately,  by 
turns,  successively. 

7.  Turn  of  life :  The  period  of  life  in  women, 
between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty,  when 
the  menses  cease  natumlly. 

*  turn-again,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  a  lane  closed  at  one 
end ;  a  cul-de-sac. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  turning  back ;  change  of 
course  backwards. 

"The  manifold  water,  so  culled,  bi  cause  of  the 
lundrie  ciinckling  rills  that  it  receuieth,  and  turn- 
againet  that  it  selfe  sheweth  before  it  came  at  the 
Uou."— Holimhed :  Detcript.  of  BrUaine,  ch.  xv. 

turn-bench,  s.  A  small  portable  lathe 
used  upon  a  bench  or  desk  by  watch,  model, 
and  instrument  makers. 

turn-bridge,  *.    A  swing-bridge  (q.v.). 

*  turn-broach,  *  turn  broacher,  «. 
(Pr.  tournebroche.\    A  turnspit. 


turn-buckle,  s. 

1.  Mech. :  A  form  of  shutter-fastening  having 
a  gravitating  catch. 

2.  Ordn. :  An  analogous  device  used  for  se- 
curing the  free  ends  of  the  implement-chains 
in  a  gun-carriage  and  the  cover  of  the  ammu- 
nition-chest. 

3.  Naut.:  A  link  used  for  setting  up  and 
tightening  the  iron  rods  employed  as  stays 
for  the  smoke-stack  of  a  steamer  or  for  similar 
objects. 

turn-cap,  «. 

1.  Build. :  A  turning  chimney-top  or  cowl, 
always  presenting  its  mouth  to  leeward. 

2.  Bot. :  Lilium  Martagon. 
turn-coat, «.    [TURNCOAT.] 

turn-cock,  s.  The  servant  of  a  water- 
company  who  turns  ou  or  oil"  the  water  in  the 
mains,  attends  to  the  fire-plugs,  &c. 

turn-down,  a.  Folded  or  doubled  down, 
wholly  or  partly. 

"A  highly  -developed  Byrouic  turn-down  collar." — 
fingslev :  Two  Yeun  Ago,  cb,  L 

turn-file,  s.  A  burnisher  used  in  throw- 
ing up  slight  burs  ou  the  edges  of  the  comb- 
maker's  tiles,  the  teeth  of  which  are  originally 
made  by  the  file  and  not  by  the  chisel.  Used 
by  workers  in  horn,  tortoise-shell,  iron,  and 
bone. 

turn  out,  t. 

1.  The  act  of  coming  forth  ;  specif.,  a  quit- 
ting of  employment,  as  of  workmen  who  come 
out  on  strike  ;  a  strike. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  who  come  out  on 
some  special  occasion,  as  to  see  a  spectacle, 
to  witness  a  |>eiformance,  to  take  part  in  a 
contest,  meeting,  or  the  like. 

"There  was  a  good  turn-out  of  members, "—Field, 
Oct.  3,  1885. 


3.  That  which  is  brought  prominently  for. 
ward  or  exhibited;  hence,  a  showy  or  well- 
appointed  equipage. 

"  I  rather  piqued  myself  ou  my  turn-out.'— Theodort 
Boole :  Gilbert  Our/iey. 

4.  The  net  quantity  of  produce  yielded ; 
the  out-turn  (q.v.). 

5.  A  railway-siding  for  enabling  oue  train 
to  pass  another. 

turn-over,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  result  of  turning-over;   an 
upset. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple-tart  in  a  semicircular 
form,  made   by  turning  over  one-half  of  a 
circular  crust  upon  the  other. 

*  3.  A  piece  of  white  linen  formerly  worn 
by  cavalry  soldiers  over  their  stocks. 

4.  An    apprentice    transferred    from    one 
master  to  another  to  complete  his  apprentice- 
ship. 

5.  The  amount  of  business  done  or  money 
turned  over  or  drawn  in  a  business  in  a  given 
time. 

"The  rurn-owr,  however,  is  generally  very  light "— 
Daily  Chronicle,  March  21,  1887. 

IL  Print. :  Sufficient  copy  to  fill  a  column 
and  a  little  more. 

"  Yet  do  the  dally  papers,  with  the  regularity  ol 
clockwork,  anno  in  anno,  as  the  1st  of  October  appears, 
consider  it  their  duty  to  their  readers  to  treat  them 
to  what  is  technically  called  a  turn-over— i.e.,  a  column 
and  a  bittock— ou  the  topic  of  pheasants  and  the  bat- 
tue."— Field.  Oct.  IS,  1887. 

B.  As  adj. :  Admitting  of  being  turned  or 
folded  over;  made  to  be  turned  or  folded 
over  :  as,  a  turn-over  collar. 

Turn-over  boiler :  A  form  of  boiler  in  which 
the  flues  were  turned  over  the  fire-box  or 
furnace.  It  was  one  form  of  the  gradual  con- 
version of  the  old  Cornish  boiler  into  a  more 
compact  form. 

Tttrn-over-gear  : 

Saw-mill :  An  application  of  machinery  for 
hauling  up  logs  from  the  saw-mill  to  the  log- 
carriage,  or  turning  the  log  on  the  carriage 
after  slabbing  one  side. 

Turn-ovtr-table :  A  table  whose  top  is  so 
fitted  to  the  supporting  block  or  pedestal 
that  it  can  be  turned  up  at  pleasure  ;  and 
thus,  when  out  of  use,  it  can  be  placed  against 
the  wall  of  the  room,  BO  as  to  occupy  less 
space. 

turn-pin,  s.  A  plug  for  stopping  the 
flow  from  the  open  end  of  a  pipe  ;  a  tube- 
stopper. 

turn-plate,  s.    A  turn-table  (q.v.). 

*  turn  -  poke,  s.     A  large  game-cock. 
(Arcficeoiogia,  iii.  142.) 

turn-screw,  &  A  screw-driver ;  a  screw- 
wrench. 

*  turn-serving,  «.    The  act  or  practice 
of  serving  one's  turn  or  promoting  private  in- 
terest. 

"  And  though  now  since  choice  goeth  better,  both  in 
church  and  euimnon wealth  ;  yet  money,  and  turn- 
tervtHff,  anil  cnuuiug  carouses,  and  importunity  pre- 
vail too  much." — tiacon:  Letter!,  p.  12. 

turn-table,  «. 

1.  Mailway-etig. :  A  platform  which  rotates 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  is  used  for  shilling 
rolling-stock  from  one  line  of  lails  to  another. 
Devices  common  to  all  are  the  platform,  which 
has  one  or  more  trucks  of  rails  on  its  upper 
surface  ;  rollers  on  which  it  turns,  gearing  lor 
rotating  it,  a  central  pivot  on  which  it  rotates, 
a  circular  track  on  which  the  rollers  move, 
and  solid  foundations  for  this  track  and  for 
the  central  pivot.  One  common  form  con- 
sists of  a  platform,  centrally  supported  on  a 
series  of  frusto-conical  rollers  turning  on 
arms  radially  projecting  from  a  collar,  which 
revolves  around  the  axis  of  the  table.  The 
apexes  of  the  cone  would,  if  they  were  com- 
plete, meet  at  a  point  in  their  axis.  They  are 
interposed  between  two  annular  castings  cor- 
respondingly bevelled,  the  lower  of  which  ia 
fixed,  and  serves  as  a  track,  and  the  upper  is 
attached  to  and  tum.-s  with  the  table.  Flanges 
on  the  inner  ends  of  the  rollers  prevent  their 
being  pushed  outwardly  by  the  pressure.  In 
a  modified  arrangement,  small  conical  rollers, 
turning  between  the  large  rollers  and  plates  on 
the  ends  of  the  arms  which  carry  them,  are 
substituted  for  the  flanges.  Adams'  turn- 
table floats  in  a  water- tank. 


Ate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
wore,  wo!4  work,  wad,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


turnabout— turnip 
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2.  Micros. :  A  device  upon  which  a  slide  is 
field  and  revolved  for  tracing  the  circular 
cement-cells  in  which  objects  are  placed  for 

examination. 

*  tarn-tippet,  *.    A  turncoat 

"The  priests,  fur  the  most  part,  were  double-faced, 
turn-tippet*.  »«<1  flatteren."— Cranmer:  Confutation 
if  Pmvrittm  Yeritie*. 

turn-tree,  s. 

Mining :  A  part  of  the  drawing-stowce  or 
•windlass. 

turn-up,  s. 

1.  An  unexpected  event  or  result,  especially 
Of  a  favourable  nature.    (Slang.) 

"  This  doubtless  caused  the  fielders  to  take  a  firm 
stand  on  the  cha-ice  of  a  turn-up."— Daily  Chroniile, 
Oct.  19.  1885. 

2.  In  cards,  the  trump-card  which  is  turned 
fece.  upwards  on  the  table. 

"  Ton  should  play  the  trump  next  in  value  to  the 
turn-up.-— fuM.  Dec.  12.  1885. 

turn- wrest  plough,  ». 

Husbandry  : 

1.  An  English  plough  of  large  size,  and 
without  a  mould-board,  adapted  to  be  drawn 
by  four  or  more  horses. 

2.  A  plough  having  a  reversible  share  and 
coulter,  so  as  to  work  both  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  lay  the  furrows  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

•turn'-a-bout,  *    [Eng.  turn,  and  about.] 
1.  An  innovator. 


2.  Giddiness. 

"The  turnabout  and  murrain  trouble  cattel." 

Sylectter  :  The  furiti,  619. 

Turn'-bull,  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  the 
discoverer. 

Turnbull's  blue,  >. 

Chem. :  Ferrous  ferricyanide  prepared  by 
precipitating  a  ferrous  salt  with  potassium 
ferricyanide.  (Watts.) 

turn' -coat,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  and  coat.]  One 
who  deserts  his  party  or  principles  ;  a  rene- 
gade, an  apostate. 

"The  Chief  Justice  himself  stood  aghast  at  the 
effrontery  of  this  veual  turncoat."— Macauiay :  Hut. 
Eng..  ch.  viiL 

turn'  dun,  s.    [Australian  name.] 

Anthrop. :  A  small,  fish-shaped  piece  of 
tliin,  flak  wood,  tied  to  a  thong,  and  whirled 
in  the  air  to  produce  a  loud  roaring  noise, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  a  bull-roarer. 
This  instrument  is  used  by  the  natives  of 
Australia  to  call  togother  the  men,  and  to 
frighten  away  the  women  from  the  religious 
mysteries.  The  turndun  is  employed  for 
similar  purposes  in  New  Mexico,  South  Africa, 
and  New  Zealand.  In  the  Mysteries  of 
Diony4ns  the  ancient  Greeks  used  a  kind  of 
turndun,  which  they  called  po^/SoT  (rhombos), 
probably  Mentic.il  with  the  "  mystica  vannus 
tacchi"  (Virgil:  Georg.  i.  166). 

"The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  ethnologist  Is  that 
this  inject,  called  Titr»dun  by  the  Australians,  is  a 
T«ry  early  sarage  Invention,  probably  discovered  and 
applied  to  religious  purposes  in  various  neparate  cen- 
tres, and  retained  from  the  ngeof  navagery  in  the  mys. 
tie  rite*  of  Greeks  mid  perhaps  of  Rowans.'— CornhUl 
Magatiru,  Jan.,  1883,  p.  84. 

turned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TURN,  ».] 

1  To  be  turned,  To  hare  turned  of:  To  be  ad- 
ranced  beyond ;  to  have  passed  or  exceeded. 
(Said  of  age.) 

"  When  turned  of  forty,  they  determined  to  retire 
to  the  country."— Addiion. 

turned  backwards,  a. 

Dot. :  Turned  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  apex  of  the  bo<ly  to  which  the,  part 
tamed  appertains.  [  RETRO  RSE.J 

turned  house,   . 

Mining:  A  term  used  when  a  level,  in  fol- 
lowing branches  of  ore,  is  turned  out  of  the 
original  direction. 

turned  Inwards,  a.    [INTRORRB.] 
turned  outwards,  a.    [ExTitoaac.] 
•tur'-nep,  ».    (TURNIP.] 

turn'  er  (1),  t.    [Eng.  turn,  v. ;  -«r.J 

1.  One  who  tnnis;  specif.,  one  who  turns 
articles  in  a  lathe. 

"  For  wool,  turnrr'i  ware,  and  such  other  small 
tilings."— Strvpt :  Knit.  Mem.  (;ui.  liS7l. 

2.  A  variety  of  pigeon. 


Turn'-er  (2),  *.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  the 
person  who  first  prepared  the  cerate  aud  pig- 
ments. 

Turner's  cerate, «.  A  cerate  consisting 
of  prepared  calamine,  yellow  wax,  aud  olive 

oil. 

Turner's  yellow,  «.    [PATENT- YELLOW.] 

tur'-ner-a,  *.  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after 
Wm.  Turner,  Prebendary  of  York,  who  pub- 
lished a  New  Herbal  in  1561,  and  died  in  1568.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Turneraceae 
(q.v.).  Herbs  or  uudershrubs,  with  more  or 
less  deeply-divided  leaves,  each  with  two 
glands  at  the  base.  Flowers  generally  single 
and  axillary,  rarely  racemose  and  terminal ; 
calyx  five-parted,  coloured  ;  petals  and  sta- 
mens live ;  capsule  one-celled,  with  three 
parietal  placentae,  bursting  into  three  pieces. 
From  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
The  herbage  of  some  species  is  aromatic. 
Turnera  opifera  is  astringent,  and  is  given  in 
Brazil  against  dyspepsia.  T.  vlmifolia  is  con- 
sidered tonic  and  expectorant. 

tur-ner-a'-ce-se,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  turner(a); 
Lat.  fein.  pL  adj.  suit',  -acete.] 

Bot. :  Turnerads ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Violales.  Herbs  tending  to 
become  shrubby,  with  simple  or  stellate  pu- 
bescence. Leaves  alternate,  exstipulate,  gene- 
rally with  two  glands  on  the  petiole.  Flowers 
usually  axillary,  their  pedicel  sometimes  co- 
hering with  the  petiole  ;  bract.lets  two  ;  calyx 
inferior,  often  coloured  ;  petals  five,  yellowish, 
rarely  blue,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the 
calyx  ;  stamens  five,  similarly  inserted  ;  styles 
three,  more  or  less  cohering;  ovary  superior, 
one -celled,  with  three  parietal-  placentae; 
ovules  indefinite  in  number  ;  fruit  a  capsule, 
three-valved,  one-celled,  opening  down  to  the 
middle;  seeds  reticulated.  From  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America.  Known  genera 
two ;  species  sixty.  (Lindley.) 

tur'-ner  ad,  s.    [Mod.  Lat  turner(a);  Eng. 
suff.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PL ) :  The  Turneraceae.    (Lindley. ) 

tur'-ner-ite,  ».  [After  C.  M.  Turner,  of 
Rooksnest,  Surrey  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Monazite  (q.v.)  occur- 
ring in  small  crystals  associated  with  adu- 
laria,  &c.,  in  the  Dep.  de  1'lsere,  France,  and 
also  in  Switzerland.  Hardness,  above  4~0 ; 
lustre,  adamantine  ;  colour,  mostly  shades  of 
yellow ;  transparent  to  translucent. 

Tur'-ner-ites,  s.  pi.    [SOUTHCOTTIANS.] 

turn'-er-y,  *.    [Fr.  tournerie.] 

1.  The  act  of  turning  articles  in  a  lathe. 

2.  Articles  made  by  turning  in  a  lathe. 

"Tunbridge  ...  la  famous  for  its  excellent  turnery 
ware."—  Aiktn:  England  Delineated. 

3.  A  place  where  articles  are  turned  in  a 
lathe. 

*  tur'-ney,  *.    [TOURNEY.]    A  tournament. 

"  And  If  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung. 
Of  turneyt,  and  of  trophies  hung." 

Milton  :fl  Penttroto. 

tuT-nty-I-dea, «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tumix,  genit. 
turnic(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  Bush  Quails ;  a  family  of  Gallin- 
aceous Birds,  ranging  over  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, from  Spain,  through  Africa  and  Mada- 
gascar, and  over  the  whole  Oriental  region  to 
Formosa,  then  north  again  to  Pekin,  and 
south  to  Australia  and  Tasmania.  They  are 
small  birds,  with  slender  bodies,  moderate- 
sized,  rounded  wings,  with  the  first  quill 
longest  or  the  first  three  of  equal  length  ;  tail 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  feathers,  almost  con- 
cealed beneath  the  tail-coverts  ;  bcnk  medium- 
sized,  straight,  thin,  high  at  oulmen  and 
slightly  arr.hed  at  tip  ;  nostrils  covered  with 
a  small  fold  of  skin;  tarsi  long:  toea  three, 
sometimes  four. 

turn  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  «.    (Trim,  *.]      •• 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  Ax  substantive: 
L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  of  that  which 
turns. 

"The  earning  at  a  weather  hoard  or  tin  cap  upon 
th«  top  »f  a  rblmovy. "—'to'**  .'  Nat.  Theol..  ch.  xx. 

2.  A  bend  or  bending  course  ;  a  meander,  a 


flexure,  a  curve;  a  deviation  or  divergence 
from  a  straight  line  or  course. 

"We  discouered  SI  islands  lying  al  ceere  the  land, 
being  small  aud  pltittHiit  to  the  view,  high  and  hauiuB 
many  turninyt  and  windings  betweeue  them."— Uack- 
luyt  :  Voj/aga.  iii.  300. 

3.  A  placj  or  point  where  a  road  or  street 
diverges  from  another ;  also,  a  road,  lane,  or 
street  diverging  from  another. 

"Turn  upon  your  right  at  the  next  turning."-. 
Shakes/,.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  t. 

4.  The  act  or  operation  of  giving  circular 
and  other  forms  to  wood,  metal,  bone,  iron,  or 
other  substances,  by  causing  them  to  revolve 
in  a  lathe,  and  applying  cutting  instruments, 
so  as  to  produce  the  form  required  ;  or  by 
making  the  cutting  instrument  revolve,  when 
the  substance  to  be  formed  is  fixed.  (LATHE.) 
In  most  cases,  the  substance  to  be  formed  re- 
volves on  an  axis,  which  is  fixed. 

5.  A  process  for  smoothing  thrown  pottery, 
consisting  in  turning  off  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  partially  dried  vessels,  which  are  in 
what  is  called  the  green  state.  The  moistened 
surface  of  the  vessel  adheres  to  the  top  of  the 
rotating  disk,  while  the  turner  removes  a  long 
ribbon  of  clay  by  means  of  a  cutting  tool. 
This  being  completed,  and  the  green  handle 
cemented  on  by  slip,  the  vessel  is  cut  loose 
by  a  wire,  and  sent  to  be  fired. 

6.  (PL):  The  chips  detached  in  the  process 
of  turning  wood,  &c. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  A  manoeuvre  by  which  an  enemy 
or  position  is  turned. 

2.  Obstetrics :  [VERSION]. 

turning  -  bridge,  *.  A  swing-bridge 
(q.v.). 

turning-carrier,  s.  [CARRIER,  s.,  II. 
3.  (DO 

turning-chisel,  *.  A  chisel  used  by 
turners  for  finishing  work  after  being  roughed 
out  by  the  gouge. 

turning-engine,  s.    A  lathe. 

turning-gauge,  «.  An  instrument  to 
assist  in  setting  over  the  tail-stock  of  the 
lathe,  so  that  a  given  taper  in  a  given  length 
of  work  may  be  obtained. 

tnrning-ln,  *.  The  process  of  strapping 
a  dead-eye  ;  that  is,  beading  a  rope  tightly 
around  it  in  the  score. 

turning-lathe,  s.    [LATHE.] 

turning-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
turning  boot-legs  after  the  seams  have  been 
sewn  and  rolled. 

turning-mill,  s.  A  form  of  horizontal 
lathe  or  boring-mill.  It  has  a  compound 
slide-rest  and  boring-bar. 

turning-off,  s.  A  term  used  in  soap- 
making,  when  the  soap  piled  in  the  ware- 
houses changes  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

turning-piece,  *.  A  camber  top-board 
used  as  a  centring  for  a  discharging  arch. 

turning-plate,  s. 

1.  A  circular  plate  above  the  front  axle, 
where  the  bed  moves  upon  it  as  the  carriage 
turns  from  its  direct  course ;  a  fifth  wheel. 

2.  A  turn-table  (q.v.). 

turning-point,  ».  The  point  on  or  at 
which  a  tiling  turns;  the  point  at  which 
motion  in  one  direction  ceases,  and  motion  in 
another,  either  contrary  or  different,  begins; 
hence,  applied  figuratively  to  the  point  or 
state  at  which  a  deciding  change  takes  place 
as  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  decrease  to  in 
crease,  or  their  opposite. 

"  This  Is  the  hour  of  your  trial,  the  turning-point  at 
existence." 

Long/ello*  :  Children  of  tin  Lord  i  ftupprr. 

turning-saw,  ».    A  scroll-saw  (q.v.). 
turning  up,  «. 

Bookbind.:  Taking  the  round  out  of  th* 
back,  while  the  fore  edge  is  cut. 

turning-white,  a.    [ALBESCENT]. 

•  turn  ing  ness,  4.  [Eng.  turning;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  turning ;  tergiversa- 
tion. 

"Bo  nature  formed  him,  to  all  tnrninfnea  of 
slelithts:  Mint  though  no  man  had  lr»s  Koodnes*.  no 
man  could  better  find  the  places  whence  argument! 
nielli,  grow  of  goodness."— Sidnry. 

tur-nlp,    '  tur    nop,    'tur-ncppe.    * 

[ Ktym.  doubtful.    The  latter  element  Is  evl 


<»6il.  b6y;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $hls;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xcnophon.  exist.    -Ing, 
•clan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,   sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,   f  ion  -  Chun,    -clous,    tious,    sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  Uel,  del* 
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turnix— turpentine 


dently  A.S.  n<kp  —  a  turnip,  from  Lat.  napns  ; 
cf.  Irish  &  Gael.  n*i';i  =  a  turnip.  The  former 
element  is  probably  from  Fr.  tour  =  a  wheel, 
to  signify  the  round  shape,  as  if  it  had  been 
turned,  from  tcmrner  =  to  turn  (q.v.).] 

Hot.,  Agric.,  Hort.,  £c. :  Brassica  Rapa,  or 
B.  Rapa  deprtssa,  formally  made  a  distinct 
species  of  the  genus,  but  reduced  by  Sir  J. 
Hooker  to  a  sub-species  of  B.  cumpestris.  It  ia 
m  biennial  crucifer.  The  root  is  an  orbicular 
or  oblong,  fleshy  tuber ;  the  radicle  leaves 
lyrate,  hispid,  not  glaucous ;  the  lower  stem 
leaves  incised  ;  the  upper  coixlale,  ovate,  acu- 
minate, amplexicaul,  smooth,  more  or  less 
toothed ;  the  flowers  yellow ;  the  valves  of 
the  pod  convex.  In  its  undeveloped  state  it 
is  found  wild  in  cornfields  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  flowering  from  April  to  August.  It 
has  been  cultivated  from  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  great  develop- 
ment has  been  towards  increased  size  aud 
fleshiness.  It  has  long  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  and  is  cultivated  in  tic-Ids 
and  kitchen  gardens,  but  is  not  an  important 
crop.  It  has  run  into  several  varieties,  one 
of  the  best  being  the  early  Dutch.  It  is  used 
as  an  ingredient  in  soups,  broths,  and  stews, 
and  is  cut  into  figures  for  garnishing.  The 
early  shoots  may  be  boiled  as  greens,  and 
are  antiscorbutic.  Turnips  intended  for  feed- 
ing rattle,  from  December  to  February,  should 
be  sown  from  the  middle  of  May  to  .the  end 
of  June  ;  if  they  are  designed  to  supply  food 
till  May,  they  are  not  sown  before  the  latter 
part  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August. 
They  should  be  sown  by  a  drill  machine, 
which  method  not  merely  economises  seed, 
but  produces  heavier  crops.  They  succeed 
best  in  light  soil,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  loam.  The  rotation  of  crops  pro- 
perly begins  with  turnips,  which  clear  the 
soil  of  wee'ls  and  furnish  it  with  manure  for 
other  agricultural  plants. 

turnip-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  slicing 
roots  for  animal  feed. 

turnip-flea,  turnip-jack,  s. 

Entom.  :  Ualtica  (or  Phyllotreta)  nemorum. 
It  owes  its  popular  name  to  its  leaping  or 
skipping  powers,  but  is  really  a  very  small 
beetle,  with  long  and  strong  hind  legs  and 
ample  shining  black  wings,  with  two  yellow- 
ish stripes  down  the  wing  cases,  and  ochre- 
ous  legs.  It  commits  great  ravages  in  turnip- 
fields  by  devouring  the  seed-leaves  as  soon  as 
they  appear  above  ground.  The  female  lajs 
her  eggs  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaf,  in 
which  the  larva  mines,  aud  makes  a  tortuous 
gallery. 

turnip-fly, *. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  two  insects 
which  are  quite  distinct,  and  belong  to  differ- 
ent orders,  but  are  both  destructive  to 
turnips  (1)  Athalia  centifolia,  a  hymenop- 
terous  insect,  the  larva  of  which  is  known  by 
the  popular  name  of  "  nigger,"  on  account  of 
its  blac*  colour  ;  (2)  Anihomyia  radicum,  a 
two-winged  fly  of  the  family  Mnscidae.  The 
larvw  lii'i  upon  the  roots  of  the  turnip,  often 
icing  great  damage. 

turnip-jack,  s.    [TURNIP-FLEA.] 
turnip-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  A  night-moth,  Agrotis  segetum,  the 
Caterpillar  of  which  feeds  on  the  interior  of 
turn! | 'S.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  June  on  or  near 
the  ground.  The  caterpillar,  when  hatched, 
attacks  not  merely  turnips,  but  other  culi- 
Dary  vegetables,  such  as  carrots,  cabbage- 
plants,  mangel  wurzel,  radishes,  and  many 
other  plants.  It  also  eats  garden  flowers,  as 
the  China  Aster.  The  mature  insect  has  the 
antennae  strongly  ciliated  in  the  male,  simple 
In  the  female ;  the  fore  wings  are  nearly  square, 
in  colour  pale  gray-brown  in  the  male,  darker 
In  the  female,  the  hind  wings  with  spots  and 
•hades  of  brown. 

turnip-radish,  s. 

But. :  A  variety  of  Raphanus  sativus.  [RAD- 
ISH, RAPHANUS.] 

turnip  saw-fly,  *. 

Entom. :  Athalia  spinarum,  abont  a  quarter 
Of  an  inch  long,  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour. 
The  larvae  feed  on  leaves  of  turnips  and  other 
cruciferous  plants,  to  which  they  do  great 
damage. 

turnip-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  figure  of  a  depressed 
sphere ;  napiform. 


turnip-tops,  s.  pi.      The  young  leaves 

and  buds  of  the  turnip,  which  are  now  used 

in  many  places  as  greens.  They  were  formerly 

held  in  slight  esteem.    (Sea  extract.) 

"Drown*!  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drenched  in 

mat, 

Df.il  cats,  and  turnip-tipt.  come  tumbling  down  the 
fluod."  Swift :  aaeript.  of  a  City  S'lower. 

tiir'-nlx,  s.    [From  Lat.  coturnix  (q.v.).] 

Ornitk.:  The  typ3-genusof  Turnicida>(q.v.), 
with  twenty-three  species,  having  the  cha- 
racterUtiss  and  range  of  the  family.  They 
frequent  open  plains,  stony  tracts  covered 
with  grass,  or  mountain  sides,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly shy  except  at  the  breeding  season, 
when  they  besome  extremely  pugnacious,  the 
hens  being  as  jaalous  and  combative  as  their 
mates,  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  species  are 
trained,  as  fighting-cocks  wei-e  formerly  in 
England.  They  nest  on  the  ground  under  a 
tuss-jck  of  grass,  and  the  female  lays  four 
pear-shaped  eggs. 

turn'-key,  s.    [Eng.  turn,  and  key.] 

1.  A  person  who  has  the  charge  of  the  keys 
of  a  prison  ;  a  warder. 

"The  mere  oath  of  a  man  who  was  well  known  to 
th«  turnkeyi  of  twenty  gaols  was  not  llke'.y  to  injure 
anybody."— JJacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvilf. 

*2.  A  tooth-key  (q.v.). 
3.  A  contrivance   for   drawing  stumps  of 
trees  from  the  ground. 

turn '-pike,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  and  pike  ;  so  called 
because  it  took  the  place  of  the  old  horizontal 
turnstile,  which  was  made  with  four  hori- 
zontal pikes  or  arms,  revolving  on  the  top  of 
a  post.  (Skeat.)] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  frame  consisting  of  two  bars  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  turning  on  a 
post  or  pin,  placed  on  a  road  'or  footpath  to 
hinder  the  passage  of  beasts,  but  admitting  a 
person  to  pass  between  the  arms  ;  a  turnstile. 

"  I  move  upon  my  nxle  like  a  turnpike."— Ben  Jon- 
ion  :  Staple  of  Jfeui,  lii.  1. 

2.  A  gate  set  across  a  road  to  stop  carriages, 
carts,  &c.,  and  sometimes  passengers,  from 
passing  till  the  toll  for  the  repair  of  the  road 
is  paid  ;  a  toll-bar ;  a  toll-g  ite.  . 

"  By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  turnpike  »t 
Mile  End."— Dickent :  Pickurick,  ch.  xxiL 

3.  A  turnpike-road  (q.v.). 

"  The  road  is  by  this  means  so  continually  torn  that 
It  is  one  of  the  worst  turnpike*  rouud  London."— 
Defoe :  Tour  thro'  Great  Britain. 

4.  A  winding  stair ;  a  turnpike-stair. 

IL  Mil. :  A  beam  filled  with  spikes  to  stop 
passage  ;  a  cheval-de-frise. 

turnpike-man,  s.  A  man  who  collects 
the  tolls  at  a  turnpike. 

turnpike-road,  «.  A  road  on  which 
turnpikes,  or  toll-gates,  were  established  by 
law,  and  which  are  or  were  formerly  made  and 
kept  in  repair  by  the  tolls  collected  from  car- 
riages, carts,  wagons,  cattle,  &c.,  which  travelled 
on  them.  Many  turnpike  roads  in  the  vicinity 
of  cities  have  been  converted  into  common 
roads,  and  the  tolls  abolished. 

"  In  contemplation  of  a  turnpike-road." 

Cowper :  Retirement,  506. 

turnpike  -  Stair,  s.  A  winding  stair, 
constructed  around  a  central  newel  or  post. 

*turn'-pike,  v.t.  [TCRNPIKE,  s.]  To  form, 
as  a  road,  in  the  manner  of  a  turnpike-road ; 
to  throw  into  a  rounded  form,  as  the  path  of 
a  road. 

turn '-sick,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  turn,  and  sick.] 

*  A.  As  adj.  :  Giddy  ;  vertiginous  ;  dizzy. 

"  If  a  man  see  another  turn  swiftly  and  Ion?  ;  or  if 
he  look  upon  wheels  that  turn,  himself  waxeth  turn- 
tick." — Bacon. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  disease  of  sheep;  gid  or 
sturdy. 

turn  -sole,  turn  -sol,  *  torn-sole,  s.    [Fr. 
tournesol,  from  tourner  =  to  turn,  and  solei.l  = 
the  sun.     Named  because  the  plant  was  sup- 
posed to  turn  its  flowers  towards  the  sun.] 
1.  Botany : 

(1)  Euphorbia  Heliosoopia.    It  is  an  annual, 
generally  glabrous  plant,  with  obovate  leaves, 
serrate  upwards,  an  umbel  of  five  principal 
branches,  tritld  or  bifid,  and  reticulated  and 
pitted   seeds.      Its   milky  juice  is  used  to 
destroy  warts. 

(2)  Crozophora  tinctnria,  and  the  purple  dye 
made  of  its  inspissated  juice.     [CROZOPHORA.] 


(3)  Thegenus  Heliotropium.    (London,  &c.) 

(4)  The  genus   Helianthus  (q.v.),  spec.  H. 
animus.     [SUNFLOWKR.] 

2.  Art:  A  blue  pigment  obtained  from  the 
lichen  Roccella  (Roccella  tinctoria),  also  called 
Archil. 

turn  '-spit,  s.    [Eng.  turn,  and  spit  (1),  s.) 

1.  A  person  who  turns  a  spit. 

"  A  ].lace  he  will  grow  rich  In, 
A  turnspit  in  the  royal  kitchen." 

Swift  :  MisceUanie*. 

2.  A  variety  of  dog,  allied  to  the  terrier, 
formerly  employed  to  turn  the  spit  for  roast- 
ing meat  in  a  kitchen,  for  which  purpose  they 
were  attached   to  or  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
wheel.     [TREAD-WHEEL.]     The  breed,  which 
is  now  rare,  arose  from  a  cross  of  the  terrier 
with  larger  breeds  ;  the  body  long  and  heavy, 
with  disproportionately  short,  and  generally 
crooked  legs. 

turn'-stile,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  and  s«O«(2).]  A 
post  surmounted  with  four  horizontal  arms, 
which  revolve  as  a  person  pushes  by  them. 
Turnstiles  are  usually  placed  on  roads,  bridges, 
or  the  like,  either  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
beasts,  vehicles,  or  the  like,  while  admitting 
the  passage  of  persons,  or  to  bar  a  passage 
temporarily  till  toll  is  paid  ;  they  are  also 
frequently  placed  at  the  entrance  to  public 
buildings,  or  places  of  amusement,  where 
entrance  money  is  to  be  collected,  or  where 
it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pel- 
sous  admitted. 

"  A  turnstile  is  more  certain 
Thau,  in  events  of  war.  dame  Fortune." 

Butler  :  Budibras,  L  «.   ' 

turnstile  -register,  s.  A  device  for 
registering  the  number  of  persons  who  pass 
through  a  turnstile  at  the  entrance  to  a  toll- 
bridge  or  building,  and  serving  as  a  check  on 
the  collector. 

turn  -stone,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  v.,  and  stone,  B.) 
Ornitk.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
Strepsilatinse;  specifically  applied  toStrejisilas 
interpres,  from  its  habit  of  turning  over  small 
stones  on  the  sea-shore  in  search  of  its  insect1 
food.  It  is  very  widely  distributed,  bein» 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe,  its 
breeding  places  being  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  in  America,  Asia,  and  Europe.  The 
total  length  is  rather  more  than  eight  inches  } 
upper  parts  chestnut-red,  with  black  spots  ; 
lower  parts  white,  part  of  neck  aud  breast 
black. 

turn'  -tail,  t.  [Eng.  turn,  and  tail.]  A 
coward. 

Tu-rd'-ni-an,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.  Turonien. 
def.)] 


B.  As  substantive  : 

Geol.  :  The  French  equivalent  of  part  of  tha 
English  Lower  White  Chalk  without  flints. 

tur'-pen-tine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  turbentine  =  turpen- 
tine, from  Lat.  terebinthinxs  —  made  from  the 
terebinth-tree  ;  Gr.  repe^i'i/fln'os  (terebintkinos), 
from  repifiit/0os(terebinthos)=  terebinth  (q.v.); 
Dut.  turpentijn  ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  terpentin; 
Low  Lat.  terbentina.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Chem.  :  The  name  applied  to 
turpentine-oil,  and  to  the  crude  oleo-resinous 
juice  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  bark 
ot  pines,  firs,  and  other  coniferous  trees.  The 
species  which  chiefly  furnish  common  tur- 
pentine are  Pinus  palustris,  P.  Tceda,  and 
P.  Pinaster.  The  oleo  -  resin  flowing  from 
them  has  the  consistence  of  treacle,  is  of  a 
pale-yellow  colour,  with  a  pungent  odour  and 
taste  peculiar  to  itsslf.  It  alters  much  with 
heat  and  exposure.  Strasburg  turpentine  is 
frmn  Abies  pectinata.  [CHIAN-TURPENTINB, 
VENICE-TURPENTINE.] 

turpentine-camphor,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  term  applied,  sometimes  to  the 
solid  rnonohydrochlorate,  sometimes  to  the 
solid  hydrate  of  turpentine-oil.  (Watts.) 

turpentine-oil,  s. 

1.  Chem.  :  CioHje-  The  volatile  oil  distilled 
from  rrude  turpentine,  and  existing  in  the 
wood,  bark,  leaves,  and  other  parts  of  conifer- 
ous trees.  These  oils,  according  to  the  source 
from  which  they  are  'ltained,  exhibit  con- 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  e;  ey  -  a ;  q.u  -  kw. 
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slderable  diversities  in  their  physical  as  well 
as  in  their  optical  properties.  The  several 
varieties  when  rectified  are  colourless  mobile 
liquids,  having  a  |>eculiar  aromatic  but  dis- 
agreeable odour.  They  are  ins"lulile  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol,  miscible  in 
all  pro|«ortions  with  absolute  rlcoliol,  ether, 
and  carbon  disulphide.  They  dissolve  iodine 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  also  fixed  oils  and 
resins.  Tlie  two  principal  varieties  are  French 
turjientine  -  oil,  from  Pinus  maritima,  and 
American  tuipeutine-oil,  fiom  the  turpentine 
collected  f  rom  F.palustris,of  the  Southern  Slates. 
The  former  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'8C4,  boils 
at  llil°,  and  turns  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  left.  American  turpentine-oil  has  the 
same  specific  gravity  and  boiling  point, 
but  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
Tight.  Botli  oils  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  acquire  powerful  oxidizing  properties 
from  the  probable  formation  of  an  organic 
peroxide,  CioHuO*  Turpentine  absorbs 
chlorine  with  such  energy  as  sometimes  to 
set  it  on  fire.  It  belongs  to  a  group  of  vola- 
tile oils  to  which  the  name  of  terpenes 
has  been  given.  They  are  derived  from  plants 
of  the  coniferous  and  aurantiaceous  orders, 
yielding,  for  example,  turpentine  and  lemon 
oils  respectively.  Turjientine-oil  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  arts,  and  is  specially  em- 
ployed for  giving  consistency  to  oil  paints  and 
Tarnishes,  conferring  on  them  drying  pro- 
perties. 

2.  Pltarm. :  In  small  doses  it  is  absorbed 
and  acts  as  a  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and 
astringent  It  produces  diuresis,  and  com- 
municates to  the  urine  passed  a  smell  like 
that  of  violets.  It  can  arrest  haemorrhage  in 
the  capillary  vessels.  It  is  generally  ad- 
ministered as  an  enema  to  destroy  tenia, 
ascarides,  &c.,  in  the  intestines.  Applied  ex- 
ternally, it  is  a  powerful  rubefacient.  (Garroil.) 

turpentine-shrub,  5. 

Bot. :  Silphium  terebinthaceum,  the  Prairie 
Burdock,  a  till  herlpaceous  plant  with  large, 
cordate,  radii-al  leaves,  and  bright  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
In  17(55. 

turpentine-tree,  «. 

Botany : 

1.  Pistacia  Terebinthus.    [TEREBINTH-TREE.] 

2.  Bitrsera  gummifera.     [BritsKitA.] 

3.  Tristan ia  ulbtcnns.     (London.)    It  is  an 
Australian  shrub  of  the  Myitle  order. 

turpentine-Tarnish,  *. 

Chun. :  A  solution  of  resin  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. 

turpentine-vessels,  «.  pi. 

Bot. :  Tulies  formed  in  the  interstices  of 
tissue  in  the  Conifers,  and  into  which  turpen- 
tine orother: secretions  naturally  drain  during 
the  growth  of  these  trees.  (Treats,  of  But.) 

•  tur -pen-tine,  v.t.  [TURPENTINE,  *.]  To 
rub  with  turpentine. 

tur  -peth,  s.  [Fr.  turbith,  turHt ;  8p.  ttirbit; 
Pers.  tnrbe-1,  turbid;  Arab,  tnrbund;  Hind. 
tuiiiud;  Beng.  terri ;  Sansc.  trivrit,  triput.] 

Bot.  A  Pharn.  :  The  root  of  Iponuea  Turpe- 
thum,  which  is  found  wild  throughout  In  lia 
and  CVy|..n  to  a  height  of  3,000  l.-ct.  The 
Sanscrit  writers  mention  two  varieties  of  the 
plant,  a  white  and  a  bla<-k  one.  The  tirst  is 
unidentified;  the  last  is  given  by  the  natives 
of  India  as  a  drastic  purgative  in  rheumatic 
•nd  paralytic  allections.  (Calcutta  Exiiib. 
Sep.) 

turpcth  mineral,  «. 

1.  Chem. :  H"gSO4'2Hg2O.  Tnrbeth-mineraL 
B.IM>-    mercuric   sulphate.     A  lemou-yellow 
powder  obtained  by  boiling  mercuric  sulphate 
with  water,  or  by  adding  a  solution  of  sodic 
sulphate  to  a  hot  dilute  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate.    It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
more  so  In  hot  water,  turns  gray  on  ex|«osure 
to  the  air,  and  when  heated  is  resolved  into 
mercuric  sulphate  and  mercuric  oxide. 

2.  Paint. :  A  pigment  of  a  beautiful  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  but  so  liable  to  change  by  the 
action  of  light  or  impure  air,  thnt  notwith- 
standing  it  has  been  sometimes  employed,  it 
cannot  be  used  safely,  and  hardly  deserves 
attention. 

tur  -  peth  -  fc,  a.  [Eng.  turprthfi*) ;  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  turpethin  (q.v.). 


turpethic  acid.  ». 

Chem. :  QvjHuoOij.  An  amorphous  yellow- 
ish mass,  produc*"!  by  the  action  of  bases  on 
turpethin.  It  has  an  acid  reaction  and  bitter 
taste,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  resolved  by 
mineral  acids  into  glucose  and  turpetholic- 
acid. 

tur  -pe-thin,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  (Ipomcea)  tur- 
petlnum);  -in.] 

Chem. :  C-^HssOig.  A  purgative  resin,  ex- 
tracted from  tae  rt>ot  of  Ipuuuea  Turpethum 
by  alcohol.  It  has  a  brownish-yellow  colour, 
is  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water  and  ether, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melts  at  183°.  In  con- 
centrated sulphuric-acid  it  slowly  dissolves, 
forming  a  red  solution. 

tur  pe-thol  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  turpeth'in);  suff. 
•ol,  -ic.J  Derived  from  or  containing  turpe- 
thin. 

turpciholic  acid,  & 

Chem. :  Ci^lI^O^  An  inodorous  substance 
prepared  tiom  turpethiu  by  boiling  with 
mineral  acids.  It  crystallizes  in  slender  micro- 
scopic needles,  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly 
soluble  in  ether,  and  melts  at  88*,  decom- 
posing at  a  higher  temperature. 

•tur'-pi-iy^  tur-pi  f  ie,   v.t.     [Lat  turpis 

=  disgraceful,  audjuuio  ipass.  /io)  =  to  luake.j 
To  calumniate. 

"Thai  turi'ijie  the  repuUtloa  of  my  doctrine."— 
Sidney  :  Wanttead  Play,  p.  ftla. 

tur'-pin  *.  [A  corrupt,  of  terrapin  (q.v.).] 
A  fresii water  or  laud  tortoise. 

tur-pln'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Turpin,  a 
Freucii  naiuialist  and  artist  j 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Staphyleaceae.  Inflores- 
cence in  terminal  panicles,  calyx  five-parted, 
petals  five,  inserted  on  a  teu-lobed  disk  ; 
stamens  live;  filaments  awl-shaped;  styles 
three ;  fruit  three-celied,  each  cell  with  two  or 
three  seeds.  Trees  or  shrubs  from  the  West 
and  East  Indies.  The  fruits  of  some  species 
are  eaten.  The  leaves  ol  Turpinia  pomijera 
are  used  in  India  as  fodder. 

tur' -pis  can'-sa,  phr.  [Lat  =  a  disgraceful 
cause.] 

Scots  Law :  A  base  or  vile  consideration  on 
which  no  action  can  be  founded.  This  would 
be  culled  in  English  a  "consideration  contra 
bonos  mores,"  or  against  public  feeling. 

tur'-pl-tude,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  turpitudo  = 
Idleness,  from  turpis  —  base,  disgraceful.] 
Inherent  baseness  or  vileuess  of  principle, 
words,  or  actions ;  foulness,  depravity. 

"The  turpitude  of  the  drama  became  such  as  must 
astonish  all  who  are  nut  awnre  tuat  extreme  relaxa- 
tiuu  is  the  natural  effect  of  extreme  restraint,'  — 
Slawulay  :  Uttt.  Eng..  ch.  11L 

tur-quoise  (as  tur  -koioO,  or  tur'-kwas), 
tur  kois,  *tur-koise,  '  tur  cas,  '  tur 
kys,  s.  LFr.  turquoise  =  a  turquoise  or  Turk- 
ish stone ;  prop.  fern,  of  Turquois  —  Turkish, 
from  Hal.  7'iirc/ieso=  a  tuniuoise,  from  Low 
Lat.  turchesia,  from  turv/iejiu*  =  a  turquoise, 
from  Turcus  —  a  Turk  (q.v.).J 

1.  M  in. :  An  amorphous  minernl  occurring  in 
reniform  nodules  and  incrustations.     Hard- 
ness, O'O  ;  sp.  gr.  2*tS  to  2*83 ;  lustre,  waxy  to 
dull ;   colour,  sky-blue,  bluish-green,  apple- 
green  ;  streak,  white  ;  rarely  sub-translucent, 
mostly  opaque.    Compos.  :   phosphoric  acid, 
32'(j ;  alumina,  40'9  ;  water,  20'5  =  100,  whence 
the   formula,  2AI..O3PO5  +  5HO.     Probably 
the  Callais,  Cull  «Ina,  and  Callaica  of  Pliny. 
A  gem-stone  much  used  in  ancient  times  in 
Persia,  and  in  pre  historic  times  by  the  ancient 
Mexicans  under  the   name  of    chalchihui.l. 
Originally  found   in  Persia,  where  the  best 
stones  for  jewellery  purposes  aie  still  ob- 
tained, although  the  local. ty  of  the  Mexican 
chalchihuitl  has  lately  been  discovered.    One 
of  the  largest  nodular  masses  picserved  is 
exhibited  in  the  Mineral  Collection  of'  the 
British    Museum   (Natural    History),    South 
Kensington,   which   was  obtained  from   the 
Emperor  of  China's  Summer  Palace. 

"  Out  upon  her  1  It  WRI  in jr  lurg uniit :  I  had  It  when 
I  was  a  bachelor.  "-&*«*«?.  /  Merchant  a/  Venice. 
111.  1. 

2.  l!»rt. :  A  kind  of  olive. 

turr  (1),  i.    [Native  name.) 

Music:  A  Burmese  violin  with  three  strings. 

•tuiT  (2).  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. ;  Ulex  turojxeui,    (Brit.  <t  Holland.) 


tur-ra'-a,  *.     [Named  after  Turra  of  Padua, 
an  Italian  botanist,  who  died  in  Iii07.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Melieue  (q.v.).  Calyx  five- 
toothed,  petals  five,  ligulate ;  stamens  united 
into  a  tube  ;  style  one  ;  ovary  with  five,  ten, 
or  twenty  cells.  Ornamental  trees  or  shrubs 
from  Southern  Africa,  Madagascar,  Mauritius, 
and  the  eastern  parts  of  India. 

tur'-rel,  ».    [Prob.  a  dimin.  from  Fr.  tour  =  » 
turu.J    A  tool  used  by  coopers. 

tur'-ret  (1),  s.    [O.  Fr.  tourette;  FT.  toitreta 
a  small  wheeL] 
Saddlery:  The  same  as  TERRET  (q.v.). 

"  The  silvery  turreli  of  hi*  harness."— De  Quinctg: 
Xnglith  Hail  CoacA. 

tur'-rfit  (2),  *tor-et,  «tour-et,  *tur- 

rette,  s.    [O.  Fr.  tuurette,  diuiin.  from  tor,  twr 
(Fr.  tour)  =  a  tower  (q.v.). J 

1.  Arch. :  A  small  tower  attached  to  and 
forming  part  of  another  tower,  or  placed  at 
the  angles  of  a  church  or  public  building,  es- 
pecially in  the  style  of  Tudor  architecture. 
Turrets  are  of  two  kinds — such  as  rise  imme- 
diately from  the  grouud,  as  staircase  turrets, 
and  such  as  are  formed  on  the  upper  part  of  a 
building  by  being  carried  up  higher  than  the 
rest,  as  bartizan  turrets. 

"  Now  like  a  uiaideu  queen  she  will  behold, 
From  her  high  turret*,  lu.urly  suit,  rs  come." 

Dryden :  A,.nas  M.rabitt*. 

2.  Bot. :  Carex  contpitosa.    Perhaps  the  same 
as  Turret  in  While's  Nat.  hist,  of  Seluorne, 
(Britten  £  Holland.) 

*3.  Mil.  Antiq.:  A  movable  building  of  a 
square  form,  consisting  of  ten,  or  even  twenty 
stories,  and  sometimes  180  feet  high,  usually 
moved  on  wheel*,  and  employed  in  approaches 
to  a  fortified  place  for  carrying  soldiers,  en- 
gines, ladders,  &c. 

4.  Rail. :   The  elevated  central  portion  of  a 
passenger-car,    whuse   -»p    forms   an    upper 
story  of  the  roof,  and  whose  sides  are  glazed 
for  light  and  pierced  tor  ventilation.    (Amer.) 

5.  Ordn. :   A  cylindrical  iron  tower,  rising 
above  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war,  and  made  to 
rotate,  so  that  the  guns  may  be  brought  to 
bear  in  any  required  direction.    Most  vessels 
of  war  of  any  size  are  constructed  on  the 
turret-system.    The  first  American  vessel  con- 
structed witli  a  turret  was  Ericsson's  Monitor; 
the  first  English  were  the  Monarch  (I860)  and 
the  Captain  (1607). 

"  In  fact,  the  Captain  it  beat  described  as  a  /Vina* 
Albert,  with  two  lurr  ts  instead  of  fuur,  with  the 
masts  and  sails  uf  a  full-rigged  ship,  and  with  th« 
lower  upper  deck  protected  Iruui  the  sweep  of  the  »e» 
by  a  forecastle  and  \w<\>  at  eltner  eud,  these  erection* 
being  connected  by  im-;uis  ol  a  narrow  platform  or 
flying  duck,  stretching  along  above  the  lurrars.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  further  into  details  beyond  the 
stit.meiit  thnt  the  iluniu-Mt  sides  bore  7-inch 
armour,  and  her  turrttt  8-inch  and  lo-inch.  while  the 
Captntn  had  8-invh  and  7-inch  side  armour,  with 
••inch  and  10-iuch  turret  armour.'—  Brit.  Quarterly 
Retina.  Ivii.  114.  (1873.) 

turret  clock,  s.  A  clock  adapted  for 
an  elevated  position  in 'a  church  or  other 
tower. 

turret-gun,  *.  A  gun  specially  adapted 
for  use  in  revolving  turrets  of  vessels. 

"Masts  must  be  supported,  and  tlie  supports  ob- 
struct the  t.re  of  the  turret-gum  to  some  extent."— 
Bnt.  (luurteilv  Kietete,  Ivii.  lit.  (167*.) 

turret-bead,  s.  The  top  or  summit  of* 
turret. 

"  Tair  Margaret,  from  the  turrrl-tiead, 
lieard,  far  brlow,  the  coursers'  tread." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  La  ft  Minitrtl,  ill  S. 

turret-lathe,  s. 

Metal-work. :  A  screw-cutting  lathe,  having 
a  slide  provided  with  a  polygonal  block  or 
turret,  having  apertures  in  each  face  for  re- 
ceiving dies,  which  are  secured  therein  by 
set- screws. 

turret-Ship,  *.  An  ironclad  ship  of  war, 
with  low  sides,  and  having  its  armament 
placed  in  a  tower  or  turret  which  is  capable 
of  revolution,  so  as  to  bring  the  embrasure 
opposite  to  the  gun,  which  is  pointed  in  any 
direction  and  temporarily  unmasked  while 
firing. 

••  Not  long  after  Captain  Coles  was  authorized,  la 
conjunction  with  Messrs.  Ijiird,  of  Birketihend,  to 
design  another  vessel,  embodying  his  views  of  what  a 
*ea-golng  furrrf  Mi/<  should  EfcMH  as  the  result  the 
Ill-fated  Captain  was  ordered  to  be  hui!t  just  a  year 
after  tlie  J/.marcA  had  keen  begun."— Artt.  yuurttrlt 
Ketitif.  Ivii.  IXi.  11173.1 

tur  ret  cd,  *  toV  -•*•;  ted,  a.  [Eng.  turret; 
td.} 
1.  Furnished  with  a  turret  or  turrets. 

"A  turrets!  ruan.irial  hall." 

Wordmartli :  fxcurtion,  bk.  T. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl ;  cat.  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  eflst.   ph  =  £ 
-Clan,  -tian  =  ah!fii.    -tion,    sion  —  shun;  -(ion,    sion  ~  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,    slona  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c-  =  bel,  del. 
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turribant— Tuscan 


*  2.  Formed  like  a  turret ;  rising  like  a 
tower. 

"Take  a  tiirrtted  lamp  of  tin.  In  the  form  of  a 
aquar*  ;  the  heiiflit  of  tlie  turret  Using  thrice  u»  much 
u  .ho  knutli  of  the  lower  uu-t,  wttatWUNB  tue  lauip 
ttaudcth.  -Ho«m .  .Vat.  Oist. 

•tur'-rl-bant,  s.    [TURBAN.] 

tSr-ric'-u-late,  tiir-rJc'-u-lat-Sd.  o. 

FLat  turricula,  dimin.  from  turris  — &  tower 
(q.v.).]  Resembling  a  turret ;  having  the 
form  of  a  turret :  as,  a  turriculated  shell. 

tur-rl-lSp'-aS,  ».  [Lat.  turris  =  a  tower, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  lepas  (q.v.).3 

Palteont. :  A  geuus  of  Lejiadidse,  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocks.  The  peduncle  was 
furnished  with  intersecting  rows  of  plates, 
which,  when  detached,  are  not  unlike  the 
shells  of  certain  Pteropoda.  Barmnde  re- 
garded the  fossil  (to  which  he  gave  tlie  name 
Jplumulites)  as  tlie  capitulum  of  a  Lcpadoid, 
in  which  the  peduncle  is  wanting  or  rudi- 
mentary. 

tiir'-ri-lite,  *.  [THRRILITES.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  TniTilites  (q.v.).  (Wood- 
ward :  Mollusca,  ed.  late,  p.  200.) 

tur-rl-li'-tes,  s.  [Lat.  turris  =  a  tower,  and 
Qr.  At'dot  (lithos)  —  a  stone.] 

Falcecnt. :  A  genus  of  Ammonitidse,  with 
thirty-seven  species,  ranging  from  the  Gault 
to  the  Chalk  of  Europe.  Shell  sinistral, 
spiial,  whorls  in  contact ;  aperture  often  ir- 
regular. 

tur'-rit-ed,  a.    [Eng.  turret ;  -ed.]    The  same 

as  TURRICULATE  (q.V.). 

tur-ri-tel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  tun  is  —  a  tower.] 

1.  Zool. :  Tower -shells;  the  type-genus  of 
Turritellidae  (q.v.),  with  seventy-three  species, 
universally  distributed, 

ranging  from  the  lami- 
na lian  zone  to  a  depth 
Of  ItK)  fathoms.  Shell  TV 
turreted,  many-whorled, 
and  spirally  striated ;  aperture  small  and 
rounded,  peristome  thin  ;  operculum  with  a 
ttnibriated  margin. 

2.  Palixont. :  Fossil  species,  172,  from  the 
Neocomian  onward. 

tur-rf-teT-li-dfe,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  turri- 
teU(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :   A  family  of  Holostomatous  Gas- 
teropoda, with  five  genera.     Shell  tubular  or 
spiral  ;  upper  part  partitioned  off;   aperture 
simple;    operculum  horny,    many-whorled. 
Animal  with  a  short  muzzle  ;  eyes  immersed 
at  outer  bases  of  the  tentacles  ;  mantle  margin 
fringed ;  foot  very  short ;   branchial  plume 
single. 

2.  Palceont. :    They  appear   to  have  com- 
menced aVwnt   the  middle   of  the  Jurassic 
period,  abounding  In  the  Tertiaries,  and  at- 
taining their  maximum  in  existing  seas. 

tttr-ri'-tis,  s.  [Lat  turritus  =  fortified  with 
towers ;  turris  =  a  tower  ;  because  tlie  leaves 
become  gradually  smaller  upwards,  so  that 
the  plant  assumes  a  pyramidal  form.] 

Dot. :  Tower-mustard ;  a  genus  of  Arabidae 
(q.v.),  having  the  pod  elongated,  compressed, 
and  two-edged,  the  valves  nerved  or  keeled, 
tlie  calyx  nearly  equal  at  the  base.  Turritis 
glahra  (=  Arabis  perjoliata)  is  a  (Jrucifer,  with 
its  stem  one  to  two-and-a-lialf  feet  high,  with 
oblong,  lanceolate,  glaucous  leaves,  the  radical 
ones  toothed  or  sinuate  at  the  base,  the  can  line 
ones  sagittate  ;  the  flowers  yellowish-white, 
the  pods  long  and  erect.  Found  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  some  other  parts  of  England, 
flowering  from  June  to  August 

tnr'-tle  (1),  tur'-tur,  «.  [A.S.,  from  Lat. 
turtur  =  a  turtle-dove  :  a  word  proliably  of 
imitative  origin,  from  the  coo  of  the  pigeon  ; 
Ger.  turtel-taube  =  a  turtle-dove ;  Ital.  tortora, 
tortilla;  FT.  tourtre.]  The  same  as  TURTLE- 
DOVE (q.v.). 

"  And  of  faire  Bri  torn  art  ensample  take. 
That  wai  as  trew  in  love  as  turtle  o  her  mate." 
Spenter :  P.  V.,  HI.  xi.  2. 

ru*-tle  dove,  *. 

1.  Om'tk. :  Turtur  communis,  widely  dis- 
tributed i»  the  wanner  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  of  somewhat 
slender  form,  a  summer  visitant  to  the  southern 
and  eastern  counties  of  England,  arriving  in 
May  and  depai  tiug  in  September.  The  male  is 


about  a  foot  long,  with  the  head  light  bluish- 
gray,  tlie  back  grayish-brown,  the  scapulars 
and  small  wing-coverts  black,  with  broad  rust- 
red  margins,  the  breast  pale  grayish-purple, 
tlie  neck  with  two  large  black  spots  Iwrred 
with  white.  The  female  is  rather  smaller, 
with  similar  plumage,  but  of  duller  tints. 
They  feed  on  grain  and  vegetables,  often  fre- 
quenting fields  of  beans  and  peas.  They  make 
a  slight,  Hat  nest  of  a  few" twigs,  in  which  two 
glossy,  creamy-white  eggs  are  deposited  al>out 
the  middle  of  May,  and  the  parent  birds  take 
turns  at  incubation,  sometimes  rearing  two 
broods  in  a  season.  The  note  is  a  soft,  mourn- 
ful "  coo,"  often  uttered  when  the  bird  is  on 
the  ground.  From  its  habit  of  pairing  for  life, 
and  its  lidelity  to  its  mate,  the  turtle-dove 
has  long  been  a  symbol  of  conjugal  affection. 
2.  Script. :  Heb.  -vin  (tor),  ap  onomatopoetic 
name  from  the  cooing  of  the  bird,  generally  in 
connection  with  njV  (yonah)  —  dove.]  Pro 
bably  either  Turtur  communis  or  T.  risorius. 
The  latter  bird  is  about  ten  inches  in  length  ; 
tail  short ;  general  colour  gray,  tinged  with 
red,  upper  parts  greenish  brown,  with  a  black 
collar  on  tlie  back  of  the  neck. 

tur'-tle  (2),  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  Port,  tartaruga  ; 
Sp.  turtuga  =  a  tortoise,  a  turtle.  ] 

1.  Zool. :  The  popular  name  for  any  species 
of  the  Cheloniidae.  They  may  be  distinguished 
by  their  long,  compressed,  fin-shaped,  non- 
retraetile  feet,  with  the  toes  enclosed  in  a 
common  skin,  from  which  only  one  or  two 
claws  project.  The  carapace  is  broad  and 
much  depressed,  so  that  when  these  animals 
are  on  shore,  and  are  turned  over  on  thtir 
backs,  they  cannot  regain  the  natural  posi- 
tion. Large  interspaces  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  libs  and  portions  of  the 
sternum  always  remain  cartilaginous,  so  ti.at 
the  carapace  is  far  lighter  than  in  the  Tor- 
toises. The  head  is  large  and  globose,  and 
cannot  lie  ret, acted  within  the  shell;  it  is 
covered  above  with  symmetrical  horny  shields, 
and  the  jaws  are  armed  with  sharp,  horny 
sheaths.  Turtles  are  marine  animals  ;  their 
pinnate  feet  and  light  shell  remfer  them  ex- 
cellent swimmers.  They  sometimes  live  at  a 


GREEN  TURTLE. 

great  distance  from  land,  to  which  they  period- 
ically return  to  deposit  their  ^oft-shelled  eggs 
(from  100  to  250  in  number)  in  the  sand. 
They  are  found  in  all  the  inter-tropical  seas, 
and  sometimes  travel  into  the  temperate 
zones.  The  flesh  and  eggs  of  all  the  species 
are  edible,  though  the  Indian  turtles  are  less 
valuable  in  this  respect  than  those  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  most  highly  valued  of  the 
family  is  the  Green  Turtle  (Chel->niu  viridis), 
from  which  turtle-soup  is  made.  It  attains  a 
large  size,  sometimes  from  six  to  seven  feet  loi>g, 
with  a  weight  of  from  700  to  800  pounds.  The 
popular  name  has  no  reference  to  the  colour 
of  the  carapace,  which  is  dark  olive,  passing 
into  dingy  white,  but  to  the  green  fat  so  highly 
prized  by  epicures.  The  Edible  Turtle  of  the 
East  Indies  (C.  virgahi)  is  also  highly  prized  ; 
but,  according  to  Tennent  (Ceylon,  i.  189),  at 
certain  seasons  they  "are  avoided  as  poison- 
ous, and  some  lamentable  instances  are  re- 
corded of  death  which  was  ascribed  to  their 
use."  The  Hawk's-bill  Turtle  (C.  imbricota), 
which  yields  toitoiseshell  (q.v.),  is  also  prized  ; 
but  the  flesh  of  the  Loggerhead  Turtle  (q.v.) 
and  of  the  Leather-back  is  of  little  value. 

2.  Frequently  used  for  turtle-soup  (q.v.). 

"  Turtle  and  venison  all  his  thoughts  employ." 
Cowper  :  Progrrst  of  Error,  220. 

3.  Print. :  The  segmental  plate  in  which  a 
form  is  locked  np  in   a  rotary  press.      The 
column  rules  are  wider  at  the  top  than  the 
bottom,  to  hold  the  type  firmly,  and  are  se- 
cured by  screws.  The  edge  of  the  side-stick  has 


a  series  of  beveled  projections,  and  is  pressed 
against  the  forms  bv  a  piece  having  similarly 
beveled  projections  and  worked  by  a  screw. 
1  To  turn  turtle:  [TURN,  ».,  If  80.]. 

turtle-back,  s.  The  rooting  or  cover  of 
a  deck,  curved  so  as  to  resemble  the  shell  of  a 
turtle  ;  a  hurricane-deck. 

"  Fitted  with  pUtforms  ou  her  turtle-backi  fore  and 
ttft."— Daily  .Vc.ws.  Feb.  21,  1887. 

*  turtle-footed,  o.    Slow-footed. 

-"  Turtle-footed  peace."  ford. 

turtle-head,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Chelone  (q.v.). 

turtle-shell,  s. 

1.  A  beautiful  species  of  Murex.  (Goodrich.) 
,    2.  Tortoiseshell. 

turtle-soup,  s.  A  rich  soup,  in  which 
the  chiuf  ingredient  is  (or  should  be)  the  flesh 
of  the  turtle.  It  is  always  served  at  state  and 
civic  banquets.  [MOCK-TURTLE.]  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  in  a  paper  read  at  one  of  the  Con- 
ferences connected  with  the  Fisheries  Exhibi- 
tion held  in  London  in  1883,  stated  that 
"  conger  eel,  as  few  people  seem  to  be  aware, 
is  the  source  of  all  turtle-soup  when  at  ita 
best,  the  turtle  furnishing  only  the  garnish 
and  the,  name."  This  statement  gave  rise  to 
much  correspondence  at  the  time. 

turtle-stone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  popular  name  for  a  septarium  (q.v.). 

"  Septaria  have  been  polished  as  marble  ...  ill  Dor- 
setshire, wi.ere  they  have  Lecu  locally  termed  tartlt. 
itonet."—  Woodward:  Geol.  England  &  H'alei.  p.  326. 

tur'-tle,  v.i.    [TURTLE  (2),  «.]    To  fish  or  hunt 
lor  turtles. 

"  Uo  occasionally  goes  off  on  a  turtting  expedition.* 
—Field,  bept  24,  1887. 

tur'-tler,  s.    [Eng.  turtle),  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

lishes  or  hunts  for  turtles. 

"The  Jamrdra  turtlen  visit  these  keys  with  good 
success."— Dumpier:  J>iscoureeof  Windt,  ch.  iv. 

tur'-tling,  s.    [TURTLE,  v.]   The  act  of  hunt- 
ing lor  or  catching  tuitles. 

*  tur'-tur,  s.    [Lat] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  turtle-dove. 

"A  peyre  of  turtur  u  or  tweie  culver  briddta."— 
Wydiffe :  Lake  U. 

2.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Cnlumbidte,  with 
twenty-four    species,    from    the    Paliearctic, 
Ethiopian,  and  Oriental  regions,  and  Austro- 
Malaya.     Bill  rather  slender,   tip  of   upper 
mandible  gently   deflected,  nostrils    at   base 
covered  with  two  soft,  tumid,  bare  substances  ; 
tarsi  rather  shorter  tlian  middle  toe,  which  ia 
longer  than  the  outer ;  tail  of  twelve  feathers, 
rather    long,   and    considerably    rounded    or 
graduated  ;  wings  rather  long  and  pointed. 

[TURTLE-DOVE.] 

*  turves,  *.  pi.    [TURF,  «.] 

tur'-war,  s.    [Native  name.]    A  tanning  bark 
obtained  in  India  from  Cassia  auriculata. 

Tils' -can,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  Tuscanus;  Ital.  Tot- 
ca.no ;  FT.  Tosatn.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tuscany  ia 
Italy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Ling.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Tuscany. 

2.  Arch. :  The  Tuscan  order  of  architecture. 
If  Tuscan  style  of  Architecture,  Tuscan,  order: 

A  style  of  architecture 
which  originated  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  on  the 
first  revival  of  tlie  arts 
in  the  free  cities,  and 
beyond  which  it  has 
never  yet  travelled,  ex- 
cept in  some  examples 
which  were  introduced 
by  luigo  Jones  in  the 
first  church  of  St.  Paul, 
Covent  Garden,  and  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in 
porticoes  at  St.  Paul's  TUSCAN. 

Cathedral.    It  is  a  sim- 
pler variety  of  the  Doric  (q.v.),  with  unfiuted 
columns  and  without  triglyphs. 

Tuscan-shrew,  8. 

Zool. :  Croci.<luni  etn<,sca,  the  smallest  living 
mammal,  measuring  from  the  snout  to  th« 
tip  of  the  tail  rather  less  than  three  inclie«. 
Fur  ashy  red  above,  light  ash-coloured  l«v 
Death,  tail  clothed  with  short  hairs,  with  ring* 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  potc 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    89,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  Q.U  =  kw. 


tuscor— tutiorist 
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of  longer  white  hairs  ;  ears  moderate,  pro- 
jecting from  the  fur.  Found  iu  the  extreme 
south  of  Europe,  from  France  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  iu  the  north  of  Africa. 

tils  -cor,  s.  [TUSK.]  A  tusk  or  tosh  of  a 
horse. 

tush,  *  twlsh,  interj.  [From  the  sound.]  An 
exclamaiiou  indicating  rebuke,  contempt,  or 
impatience  ;  pshaw  1  pish  1 

"  Tuth,  say  they.  bow  should  Ood  perceive  it?  U 
then  knowledge  in  the  Host  High  f—  ftutm  Ixxiii.  11. 

tush,  J.  [A  softened  form  of  tusfc(q.v.).]  A 
long  pointed  tooth  ;  a  tusk  ;  applied  especially 
to  certain  of  the  teeth  of  horses. 

"  Strong  as  a  sea-beast's  lutlua,  and  as  white." 
A.  C.  Swinburne  :  Trittram  of  Lyontut,  i. 

*  tushed,  o.    [TUSKED.) 

tusk  (i),  *  tosch.  *  tosche,  *  tnsch,  *  tux. 

*.     [A.S.  tusc,  tux;  cogn.  with  O.  Fries,  tusk, 
tosch  ;  proh.  for  turisc  =  with  the   notion  of 
double  tooth,  or  very  strong  tooth,  from  A.S. 
twit  =  double.    (Skeat.)] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  (PI.):  Two  abnormally  long  teeth,  pro- 
truding from   the  mouth,  and   constituting 
oil  nsive    weapons.      In    the   elephant,   the 
narwhal,    the   dngong,  tic.,    these   enlarged 
teeth  are  incisors,   whilst  in  the  boar,  the 
walrus,  the  hippopotamus,  &c.,  they  are  ca- 
nines. 

"  This  beast  (when  many  a  chief  Ms  tutkt  had  (lain) 
Great  Meleager  stretched  along  the  plain  ." 

Pop*  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  ix.  ML 

*  2.  The  share  ef  a  plough  ;  the  tooth  of  a 
barrow  or  the  like. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Carp.  :  The  bevelled  shoulder  on  the  back 
of  a  tenon  of  a  binding  joist,  to  strengthen  it. 

2.  Locksmith.  :  A  sharp  projecting  point  or 
claw  which  forms  a  means  of  engagement  or 
attachment     Used  in  the  parts  of  locks  in 
which  bolts,  tiutiblers,  &c.,  are  thus  provided 
•o  as  to  be  touched,  dropped,  raised,  &c.,  by 
the  key  directly  or  by  intermediate  devices. 

•tU8k(2),«.     [TOB8K.] 

•  tusk,  v.i.    [TUSK  0)-  *•]    To  gnash  the  teeth 
a*  a  boar  ;  to  show  the  tusks. 

"  Nay.  now  yon  pufTe.  tutk.  and  draw  up  your  chin, 
Twlrle  tbe  poore  chain  ynu  run  a  feasting  Iu." 

Sen  Jonton  :  Epigram  107. 

tus  -kar,  ».  [A  corrupt  of  Icel.  torfskeri, 
from  tor/=  turf,  and  skera  =  to  cut.]  An  iron 
instrument  with  a  wooden  handle,  used  for 
cutting  peats.  (Scotch.) 

tusked,  o.    [Eng.  tusk  (1),  s.  ;  -ed] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Furnished  with  tusks. 

"  The  lutkrA  IJOHT  out  of  the  wood 
Upturn*  It  by  the  rooU." 

Mil/  on  :  Ptalm  Izzz. 

2.  Her.  :  Having  tusks  of  such  or  such  a 
tincture.  (Said  of  boars,  elephants,  &c.) 

tusk  er,  ».    [Eng.  tutk  (1),  s.  ;  -«r.] 

L  An  elephant  that  has  its  tusks  developed  ; 
one  of  the  males  of  the  Asiatic  species. 

"One  of  tbe  tlurat  fu**er«  any  of  those  present  had 
erer  soeu.  "—firld.  Dec.  2«.  1886. 

2.  A  wild  boar  with  well-developed  tusks. 

"  A  tuikrr  who  had.  however,  no  idea  of  running 
•way."-i'<Ju>.  NOT.  M,  I»o7. 

tusk  y\  a.  [Eng.  tusk  (1),  s.  ;  -y.]  Having 
tusks  ;  tusked. 

"Tie  tew  indented  by  the  <i/«tjr  boar." 

/•";>-•  :  ttomtr  ;  <M««My  ixiT.  tat. 


tua    sac,  i.    [TUSSOCK.] 


tUS 


.  I.      (TUS.SER.) 


tus  ser,  tus  sore,  tus'-seh,  *.  [Native 
Indian  name.]  The  silk  spun  by  the  Tusser 
Silkworm  (q.v.).  The  centres  of  the  traffic  are 
in  Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces,  lierar,  and 
the  Nizam's  country.  There  are  generally  two 
crops  of  the  insect  during  the  year.  The  co- 
coon* are  pun-haxed  in  May  and  June  by 
the  rearers  from  those  who  have  collected 
them  from  the  jungle  ;  the  female  cocoons  are 
the  larger.  They  are  almost  perfectly  smooth, 
of  a  gray  colour,  with  darker  veins  across 
the  outer  surface.  When  mature,  the  largest 
are  about  two  inches  long  l>y  one  and  n-quarter 
broad,  those  of  average  size  aliout  an  Inch  and 
a-half  long.  The  Inner  layer  of  the  fibre  is 
quite  loose,  forming  a  soft  cushion  for  the 
Insect  within.  The  silk,  when  obtained,  has  a 
glossy  or  vitreous  look.  It  is  now  manu- 


factured in  Europe  as  well  as  in  India,  being 
largely  used  for  cloaks  and  mantlet)  designed 
for  winter  wear.  No  kind  of  silk  so  closely 
imitate*  seal-skin  or  is  so  durabU.  It  is  u«ed 
in  the  manufacture  of  Utrecht  velvet,  and 
has  the  rigidity  requisite  to  render  it  a  valua- 
ble material  for  carpets.  (Calcutta  Exhib. 
Report.) 

tusser  silk  worm,  s. 

Entom. :  AiUherea  myiitta,  a  common  Indian 
silkworm,  which  yields  a  rather  coarse-look- 
ing, but  very  durable  silk.  It  is  wild  through- 
out the  low  hills  of  the  central  tableland  of 
India,  being  absent  from  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains and  from  the  alluvial  plains.  It  feeds 
on  many  shrubs  and  trees. 

•  tus-sic'-u-lar,  o.    [Lat.  tussicularit,  from 
tussis  •=.  a  c'oug'h.j  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cough. 

tus-sMa-gln  -e-ae,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tus- 
silago,  genit.  tunsilagin(is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Tubuliflorae.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, all  radial,  broad ;  outer  flowers  female, 
very  slender,  and  tubular  or  ligulate  ;  florets 
of  the  disk  tubular,  usually  bisexual ;  anther 
cells  not  tailed  ;  arms  of  the  style  connate, 
pubescent,  with  bifid,  conical  tips.  (Str  J. 
Hooker.) 

tus  si  la  -go,  «.  [Lat  =  coltsfoot  (see  def.), 
from  tussis  —  a  cough,  from  the  use  of  the 
plant  as  a  cough  medicine.] 

Bot. :  Coltsfoot ;  the  typical  genus  of  Tussi- 
lagine*  (q.v.).  Heads  yellow,  solitary,  many- 
flowered  ;  receptacle  naked  ;  involucre  of  a 
single  row  of  equal,  linear  scales ;  florets  of 
the  ray  long,  narrow,  in  many  rows,  female ; 
those  of  the  disk  few,  male,  both  yellow ; 
pappus  pilose  ;  achenes  terete.  Closely  akin 
to  Petasites,  but  differs  by  the  pistillate 
flowers  having  a  (sometimes  minute)  ligule. 
Only  one  known  species,  Tussilago  Farfara, 
[COLTSFOOT.] 

•  turf-Sis,  *.    [Latl 

Pathul. :  A  cough,  a  catarrh. 

tus  sle.  *  tus-sel,  •  tus-tle,  s.  [TUSSLE,?.] 
A  struggle  ;  a  contest ;  a  scuffle. 

"  DOM  be  wear  I.  is  head  ? 
Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  &  tustle." 

U]/ron :  I'iiion  of  Judgment,  xviii. 

tus'-sle,  *tna-tle,  *tuz'-zle,  v.i.  &t.  [A 
variant  of  tousle  (q.v.).J 

A.  Intrant. :  To  struggle ;  to  scuffle. 

"  Did  tuttle  with  red-ey'd  i  ole-cat." 
Percy  :  Ktltqua ;  St.  Oeorge/or  England. 

B.  Trans. :  To  struggle  with. 

"  Muzzle  and  tuzzlc  and  hug  thee."— CVnMtre  :  Burie 
Boat  i  I70U),  p.  44. 

tus'  -  s6ck,  tus'  -  suck,  tils'  -  sac, ».     [A 

dimin.  from  Dan.  tusk  —  a  tuft,  a  tassel ;  Sw. 
dial,  tuss  =  a  wisp  of  hay  ;  cf.  Welsh  tusw, 
tusvy  —  a  wisp,  a  bundle.] 

1.  A  clump,  a  tuft  or  small  hillock  of  grow- 
ing grass. 

"  Both  were  constructed  in  thick  tuaocJa  of  coarse 
grass  or  rushes.'  —  Scriontr'i  Mug. nine,  bee.  18T8,  u,  170. 

2,  A  tuft  or  lock,  as  of  hair  or  the  like  ;  a 
tangled  knot. 


3.  The  same  as  TUSSOCK-ORASS  (q.v.). 

4.  The  same  as  TUSSOCK-MOTH  (q.v.). 
tussock  grass,  s. 

Bot.,  <£•<;. :  Dactylit  canj>Uosa(=  Festucajlabel- 
lata),  a  grass  forming  tufts  live  to  six  feet  high 
in  the  Falkland  Islands,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  Cape  Horn,  Ac.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Commerson  in  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  in  1767.  Its  appropriate  habitat 
Is  the  sea -shore,  where  it  will  grow  even  on 
sand  dunes.  Eithei  as  green  fodder  or  as 
hay,  it  is  said  to  be  unii vailed  as  food  for 
cattle,  horses,  Ac.  Figs  and  other  animals 
grab  up  the  sweet  roots,  which  they  eat 
eagerly.  It  forms  great  tutts,  remarkable  for 
their  size,  being  sometimes  five  or  six  feet 
high,  while  the  long,  gracefully  curving  blades 
are  from  five  to  eight  feet  long  and  an  inch 
broad  at  base.  It  has  been  grown  with  micceas 
in  the  Orkney  Island*,  the  Hebrides,  and  other 
places  near  the  wu  where  there  ii  a  peaty  soil. 
The  young  shooU  are  boiled  and  aaten  at 
aapatagui.  The  Inner  part  of  the  stem  above 
the  io»t  is  soft,  crisp,  ami  has  the  flavor  of  a 
hazel  nut  It  U  often  eaten  by  the  Falkland 
Inlanders.  It  U  in  danger  i>f  being  exter- 
minated, from  the  avidity  with  which  it  is 


eaten  by  cattle  and  pigs,  and  is  now  confined 
to  local  patches  in  the  eUore  regions. 

tussock-moth,  *. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Dasychira,  belonging  to 
the  family  Liparidae.  The  anteunie  are  crenu- 
lated  in  the  female;  the  fore  legs  are  very 
hairy.  The  larva  is  very  beautiful,  with  tufts 
of  coloured  hair  down  tbe  back. 

tus  -sock-y,  a.  [Eng.  tussock ;  -y.]  Abound 
iug  in  or  resembling  tussocks  or  tufts. 

"We  emerged  on  tracts  of  tuttocky  grass.  Inter* 
•persed  here  and  there  in  park-like  fashiuu  with 
clumps  of  trees."— Daitf  TtUgraph,  Marco  »,  188ft, 

tus  -suck, *.    [TUSSOCK.] 
tus  sore',  «.    [TUSSER.] 

tut,  interj.  [From  the  sound;  cf.  FT.  rru<  = 
tush,  tut.]  Au  exclamation  denoting  impa- 
tience, rebuke,  or  contempt  ;  tush  !  pish  1 

"  Tut,  this  was  nothing  but  an  argument." 

tJuiketp. :  2  Henry  r/.,  L  & 

*tiit,  t>.i.  [TuT,  interj.]  To  speak  contemp- 
tuously and  slightingly. 


•tut,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  An  imperial  crown  of  a  golden  globe, 
with  a  cross  on  it  ;  a  mouud.    (hailey.) 

2.  A  hassock. 

"  Paid  fur  a  tut  for  him  that  drawee  the  bellowes  of 
the  orgaiues  to  sit  upon."—  Churchwarden!'  Accounti 
of  Cheddic,  1637. 

*tu'-tage  (age  as  ig),  «.  [Lat  tutus  = 
safe.]  Tutelage  (q.v.). 

*  tu'-ta-ment,  «.     [Lat   tutamentum,   from 
(u(iu  =  safe.]    Protection,  guardianship. 

"  The  holy  cross*  1s  tlie  true  tulament." 

Dana  :  Boly  Rood*,  p,  r*. 

ta-ta'-nl-a,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.)    A  whita 

alloy  for  tableware,  &c.  German  :  copper,  1  ; 

tin,  48  ;   antimony,    4.  Spanish  :   steel,  1  ; 
tin,  24  ;  antimony,  2. 

tu'-tel-age  (age  as  Jg),  ».  [Lat.  tutela  = 
protection,  from  tutus  =  safe  ;  tutor  =  to  pro- 
tect.] 

1.  Guardianship,  protection.    (Applied  to 
the  person.) 

"  He  submitted  without  reluctance  to  the  tutelngt 
of  a  council  of  war  nominated  by  the  lord-lieuteuaut.* 
—M.icaulay  :  Hiit.  Kng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  under  a  guardian  or 
protector  ;  care  or  protection  enjoyed. 

tu'-t^-lar,  tu'-t^-lar-^,  a.  [Lat  tutelar^ 
from  tutela  =  guardianship,  tutelage  (q.v.)} 
Fr.  tutelaire.] 

1.  Guarding,  protecting  ;  having  the  charge, 
care,  or  protection  of  a    person   or  thing; 
guardian. 

"  Where  wrist  thou  then,  sweet  Charity  T  where  then  , 
Thou  tutelary  frieud  of  helpless  men  ?" 

Cowy-or  .•  Charity.  141   ! 

2.  Tending  to  guard  or  protect  ;  protective, 

*  tu'-tele,  s.    [Lat.  tutela.]    Tutelage, 

"  He  was  to  1  lave  the  tutele  and  ward  of  hU  children,* 
—Houxll  :  Lei  ten,  L  2.  15. 

tu  ten  ag,  tu  ten  age,  *  tu  tan-age,  «. 
[Hind.] 

1.  A  white  alloy,  of  copper,  50  ;  nickel,  19  ; 
and  zinc,  31,  used  for  talile-ware,  &c.    It  re- 
sembles   Puckfong,    Chinese    white   copper, 
albata,  and  German  silver.  The  alloy  has  varl- 
ouo  names  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients  ; 
a  small  quantity  of  lead  or  iron  is  added  la 
some  formulae. 

2.  Zinc  or  spelter. 

tu'-tl-or  fem  (tl  as  Shi).  *.  [Eccles.  Lat, 
lutinrismus,  from  tutior,  compar.  of  Lat  tutut 
s.  safe.] 

C7i  urch  Hitt.  £  Theology  :  Mitigated  Rigorism  ) 
the  doctrine  which,  while  holding  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  is  always  the  safer  and  better 
way,  allows  that  an  opinion  of  the  highest 
intrinsic  probability  in  favour  of  lil>erty  may 
sometimes  be  followed.  [RIGORISM.] 

"The  arguments  adduced  by  Its  advocate!  really 
toB&\aT*ttoritm."—Additt  Arnold  :CMh.  Met.,  p.  tot. 


tu  tl  or  1st  (tl  as  «hi),  a.  &  t,    [Eng.  tu- 
tior(itm);  -i*(.] 

A.  As  adi.  :  Of,  pertfllning  to,  or  guided  by 
the  principles  of  Tutiorism  (q.v.). 

B.  A»  substantive: 

Church  Hist,  <t  Theology:  A  theologian  flt 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   - 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -cion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -aion  =  Khfin.    -clous,  -tioua,  -aloua  =  sliua.    -blc,  -die,  Ac.  -  bel,  del. 
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tutmonthed— twang 


confessor  who  adopts,  and  is  guided  by  the 
principles  of  Tutiorism. 

"  \\'e  in  iv  al»,>  dUiiiin  the  opinion  of  the  Rigoristt 
or  Tuiior,ttt.~—AitUu  t  Arnold  :  fa. A.  Diet.,  p.  IML 

tut  mouthed,  a.  [Mid.  EUR.  t«/e,  <oo< .-  A.S. 
t<iliaii  —  to  project,  and  Eng.  mon«/i«/.J  Having 
a  projecting  under  jaw. 

~Br,,n,-ui:  Tut  mouthed,  gag. toothed."- Littleton: 
Ltt.  Met.,  §.v.  ttroiicut. 

tut  nose,  s.  [TUTMOCTHED.]  A  snub  nose. 
(Prw.) 

tu  -tor,  *  tu'-tour,  s.  [Fr.  <wteur,  from  Lat. 
tutoretn,  accus.  of  tutor  =  a  guardian,  from 
tutus  =  safe,  for  tuitus,  pa.  par.  of  rueor  =  to 
look  after,  to  guard;  Sp.  &  Port,  tutor;  ItaL 
More.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  guardian ;  one  who  has  the  care  or 
charge  of  a  person  or  thing. 

2.  One  who  has  the  charge  of  instructing 
another  in  various  branches  or  in  any  branch 
of  learning ;  a  teacher,  an  instructor  ;  espec., 
a  private  instructor. 

"No  silence  is  so  speedily  learned  by  the  noblest 
genius  without  a  tutor."—  U'ntti. 

3.  In  English  Universities,  one  of  a  body 
attached  to  the  various  colleges  or  halls,  by 
•whom,  assisted  by  lecturers,  the  education  of 
the  students  is  chiefly  conducted.     They  are 
selected  from  the  fellows,  and  are  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  discipline  of  the 
students. 

4.  In  American  Universities,  a  teacher  sub- 
ordinate to  a  fellow. 

IL  Scots  Law:  The  guardian  of  a  boy  or 
girl  in  pupilarity.  By  common  law  a  father 
is  tutor  to  his  children,  failing  him,  there 
may  be  three  kinds  of  tutors :  a  tutor-nomi- 
nate, a  tutor-at-law,  or  a  tutor-dative.  A 
tutor-nominate  is  one  nominated  in  a  testa- 
ment, &c.,  by  the  father  of  the  child  or 
children  to  l>e  placed  under  guardianship.  A 
father  may  nominate  any  number  of  tutors. 
A  tutor-at-law  is  one  who  acquires  his  right 
by  the  mere  disposition  of  law,  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  tutor-nominate,  or  where  the 
tutor-nominate  is  dead,  or  cannot  act,  or  has 
not  accepted.  A  tutor-dative  is  one  named 
by  the  sovereign  on  the  failure  both  of  tutors- 
nominate  and  tutors-at-law. 

tu  -tor,  v.t.    [TUTOR,  *.] 

*  1.  To   have  the  guardianship,   care,  or 
Charge  of. 

2.  To  instruct,  to  teach. 

"  She  tut-yrel  some  in  Daedal nj's  art. 
And  promised  they  should  act  big  wild  goose  part." 
Cowper:  Anti-Thel.mMhora. 

3.  To  train,  to  discipline,  to  correct. 

"Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission."        Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.  IT. 

•tu'- tor-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  tutor, 
s. ;  -age.]  The  office,  occupation,  or  authority 
of  a  tutor  or  guardian ;  tutelage,  guardian- 
ship. 

"Children  care  not  for  the  company  of  their  parent* 
or  tutors,  and  men  will  care  less  lor  theirs  who  would 
make  them  children  by  usurping  a  tutorage." — Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

•  tu'-  tor  -  ess,  s.    [Eng.  tutor,  &.;  -ess.]   A 
„  female  tutor  ;  an  instructress,  a  governess. 

"  Fidelia  shall  be  your  tutoreu."   Moore :  Foundling. 

tU-tor'-I-al,  a.  [Lat.  tutorius,  from  tutor  = 
a  guardian.]  Pertaining  to  or  exercised  by  a 
tutor  or  instructor. 

"  The  head  has  no  active  tutorial  duties."— Pall  Jfatt 
eaiette.  July  IS.  1881,  p.  3. 

•  tu'-tor-if  m,  *.    [Eng.  tutor,  s. ;  -ism.]    The 
office,  state,  or  duty  of  a  tutor  or  tutors; 
tutorship. 

*tn'-tdr-ly,  a.  [Eng.  tutor,  s. ;  -ly.]  Per- 
taining to,  suiting,  or  like  a  tutor ;  pedagogic. 

"The  Earl  .  .  .  was  not  a  little  tutorly  In  hi* 
Majesty's  affair*."— Xortk :  Examen,  p.  4M. 

tu- tor- ship,  s.    [Eng.  tutor,  s. ;  -ship.] 
,    1.  Guardianship,  charge,  care,  tutelage. 

"He  that  should  grant  a  tutor*' ip.  restraining  hi* 
(rant  to  some  one  certalne  Uiintie  or  cause,  should  doe 
out  idely."—  Hooker:  Ecclet.  PoU'ii,  bk.  v..  J  80. 

2.  The  office  of  a  tutor  or  private  instructor ; 
the  office  of  a  college  tutor. 

•  tii'-tdr-y,  *  tu  tor-ie,  «.    [Eng.  tutor,  a. ; 
•jf.)    Tuiorage,  instruction,  tutelage. 

"The  giwrdinnship  or  tittnrtr  of  a  king  expired 
•oonrr  than  i.f  another  priuate  penult."— UoHnthed  : 
BM.  Seotl'tnU  (au.  16il). 


TUTSAN  AND  FRUIT. 


•tu'-tress,  *tu'-trfcc,  .«.  [Eng.  tutor;  -m: 
Fr.  tvtrice,  from  hat.  tutiictm,  accus.  of  tutrix 
=  a  female  guardian.] 

1.  A  female  guardian. 

2.  A  female  instructor  ;  a  tutoress  ;  a  gover- 
ness.   (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  Rouen.  Geneva,  and  Pisa  have  been  tutrtuet  of  all 
I  know.'  —  Ituikin,  in  St.  Jamei'i  Oau.te,  Feb.  9,  1886. 

tut'-san,  s.  [Fr.  tou- 
tesuiite  =  all  heal, 
from  tout  (Lat  lotus 
=  whole)  and  sain 
(Lat.  sa/u<s)=.souuJ.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Park  leaves; 
Hyper  icum  Aiulroscs- 
muin  =.  Andruscemum 
officinale.    The  stem, 
which  is  about  two 
feet  high,  is  shrubby. 
compressed  ;  the 

leaves  large,  sessile,  ovate,  the  cymes  terminal 
with  large  flowers,  the  fruit  fleshy,  and  resem- 
bling a  berry,  especially  when  unripe.  Found 
in  hedges  and  shrubby  places,  especially  in 
Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland  ;  not  so 
common  iu  England. 

2.  (Pi.):  The  Hypericaceae.    (Llndley.) 

"  The  healing  tuttan  then,  and  ulantane  for  a  sore." 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  «,  13. 

tut'-ta,  «.    [Ital.,  from  Lat.  totus  =whole.J 

Music:  All,  the  whole  ;  ttttta  forza,  {he  full 
power  or  force  ;  tutto  arm,  the  whole  length 
of  the  bow. 

tut-ti,  «.  &  o.    [ItaLJ 

A.  As  substantive: 
Music: 

1.  A  direction  that  every  performer  Is  to 
take  part  in  the  execution  of  the  passage  or 
movement.    (Opposed  to  solo  or  soli.) 

2.  In  a  concerto,  a  direction  for  the  orchestra 
to  play  while  the  solo  instrument  is  silent. 

B.  As  adj  :  Applied  to  a  passage  in  which 
all  the  voices  or  instruments  are  employed  ; 
in  a  concerto,  used  of  a  passage  when  the 
solo  instrument  is  silent. 

Tuf-tle,  i.  [The  astronomer  who  discovered 
the  comet.]  (See  etyiu.  and  compound.) 

Tuttle's  comet,  *. 

Astron.  :  A  comet,  the  orbit  of  which  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  August  meteors. 

tttt'-ty,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  The  flower  of  Prunus  Cerasus.  (Chiefly 
in  Dorsetshire.) 

"A  phial  of  rose-water,  and  powder  of  tuttf,"— 

Tatter,  No.  266. 

*  2.  A  nosegay. 

"  She  can  wreathes  and  tuttyet  make." 

J.  Campion,  in  English  Uarner.  ill  283. 

tu  whit  tu-whoo  ,  s.  [From  the  sound.] 
The  cry  of  the  owl. 

"  The  tuahitt  are  lulled  I  wot, 
Thy  tutchoot  of  yesternight. 

Tennyson  :  The  Oal.  second  song. 

tut'  -work,  *.    [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful ;  second,  Eng.  wmk.} 
Mining:  Dead-work.    [DEAD,  B.  II.] 

tut'-work-er,  «.    [Eng.  tutwork;  -er.J 
Mining  :  (See  extract). 

"  The  labour  underground  1*  performed  by  two 
classes  of  men,  the  tuticorkeri  and  trihuters.  The 
former  are  those  who  execute  work  by  tlie  piece,  gene- 
rally calculated  by  the  fathom."—  CaueU  'i  Technical 
Educator,  iil  54. 

tut  -work-man,  s.    [Eng.  tutwork;  man.] 
Mining  :  A  tutworker  (q.v.)i 

tu-yere'  (or  as  twe'-yare),  a.  [Fr.,  akin  to 
tuyau  =  a  pipe  ;  cf.  Uut.  tuit  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tuda  ;  Dan.  tud  —  a  pipe.] 

MttalL  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  open- 
ing in  a  blast  furnace  to  admit  the  nozzle  of 
the  blast-pipe,  as  well  as  to  the  nozzle  itself, 
but  now  applied  to  the  bla>t-pipe.  A  tul>e 
having  a  conical  end,  with  its  appurtenances 
for  regulating  and  directing  a  current  of  air 
upon  the  metal  in  a  smelting  furnace  or  forge. 
The  tuyeres  of  the  Bessemer  convrrtor  are 
perforated  blocks  of  fire-brick  set  in  the  floor 
of  the  ret  -rt.  and  affording  passage  for  the  air 
into  the  mass  of  liquid  metal  above.  [WATJCR- 

TUYEBK.J 

'  tuz,  ».  [Cf.  fvwefr.]  A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair, 
or  the  like,  (liryilen  :  1'ersius,  iv.  90.) 


*  tuz-zi-miiz'-zl-o,  ».    [Cf.  tuz.]   A  tuz ;  a 

tult. 

"Another  commanded  to  remove  the  rtutfmMtaVu  of 
flowers  irom  hi*  feete.  and  to  take  the  branch  of  lite 
out  of  his  hand."—  Trewnnue  of  the  Chrittian  Kilitfio*. 
p.  m. 

*  twa.  twae,  a.    [Two.]    (Scotch.) 

"  If  ye  rang.  I'll  gang  too ;  for  iietween  the  twa  o'  at 
well  hae  waik  enough. "— scutt:  Antiquary,  ch.  viL 

twa-lofted,  a.    Two-storied.    (Scotch.) 
twad  -die,  *  twat  -tie,  *  twa -tie,  v.t.  &  i. 

[A  variant  of  tattle  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  chatter  or  speak  unmean- 
ingly. 

"  No  gloating  fable  I  tvmttlt." 

atani/hurtt :  ftrffU ;  <£neid  li. 

B.  Intrans. :    To    talk   unmeaningly,    to 
prute,  to  chatter. 

".Vaynelye  toe  ttaattle." 

titanuhunt :  Virgil ;  JSneid  IT. 

twad -die,  *twat'-tle,  s.    [TWADDLE,  v.] 

1.  Unmeaning  talk,  silly  chatter,  nonsense. 

"The  penny  cockney  bookseller,  pouring  endles*) 
volumes  of  sentimental  turaaale."—Tha<:ta>rarv:  tita. 
liih  aumourisU,  lect.  v. 

2.  A  twaddler. 

"The  devil  take  the  twaddlt t"-Scott:  St.  Ronan* 
Well,  ch.  xxx. 

twad  -dler,  s.  [Eng.  tviaddl(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  twaddles;  one  who  prates  or  talks  in  a 
weak  or  silly  manner  on  commonplace  sub* 
jects. 

"A  laugh  at  the  style  of  this  ungrammatical 
tvaaMerT'—DiKlcmt :  /'.tvtioic*,  ch.  li. 

twad  dliug,  *  twat  -tling,  a.  &  s.  [TWAD- 
DLE, v.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Talking,  or  given  to  talking,  in 
a  billy  manner  ;  chattering  ;  prating. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  twaddles ; 
empty,  silly  talk  ;  nonsense. 

"You  keep  such  a  tmtttting  with  you  and  yonr 
bottling."— aatft :  To  Dr.  tHurutan. 

twain,  '  twaine,  *tuayn,  *twel,  *tweie, 
*  twei-en,  *  t wcigiie,  *  tweine,  *  twey, 
*twey-en,  'tweyn,  *tweyne,  a.  &  «. 

[Prop,  masculine,  wnile  two-is  leminine  and 
neuter;  but  this  distinction  was  eany  dis- 
regarded. A.s.  twegen,  masc.  nom.  and  arc. ; 
twegra,  genit.  ;  tuxun,  dat. ;  cogn.  witu  Dan. 
to,  tceiide ;  Ooth.  ticuim,  dat.  ol  twiti  —  two\ 
twai(S,  twos,  twa,  accus.  ;  Uer.  zwten  =  two 
(masc.);  O.  H.  Ger.  zwene.]  [Two,  TWIN.] 

A.  .4s  adj. :  Two  (now  used  only  in  poetry). 
"  He  wote  well  that  the  gold  is  with  us  tieeye." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  12,7*8. 

B.  ^4s  subst. :  A  i 'air,  a  couple. 

"  Tuiryne  in  a  bed  the  toou  shall  be  taken  and  the 
tother  leit."—  Wycirfe :  Matthew  xxiv. 

\    In  twain :  In  two,  asunder. 

"  When  old  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twin." 

Uryaen:  Virgil;  Qeoiyu:  iv.  301 

twain  cloud,  s. 

Meteorol. :    The   same  as  CUMULO-STBATUS 
(q.v.). 

twait,  twaite  (1),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Ichthy. :  Alosa  finta.  [S'UAU,  3,  TWAITB- 
SHAU,  TWAITE.] 

twalte  (2),  s.  [THWAITE  (1),  *.]  Wood  land 
grubbed  up  and  converted  into  arable  laud. 

twal,  twall,  n.    [TWELVE.]  Twelve.  (Scotch.) 

"  Y"U  would  give  your  fair  hounds  and  barony  for 
a  square  yard  of  rock  that  wouid  be  dry  lur  tmtt 
hour*."— Scott .'  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

twal  -pen-nief ,  s.  [Scotch  twal  —  twelve, 
and  Eng.  jtennus.]  One  penny  sterling,  equiv- 
alent to  twelve  pence  of  anc-ient  Scottish  cur- 
rency. (Scott :  heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  iv.) 

twal'-pcn-ny,  *  twal'-pen-nle,  a.  [TW-AL- 
PENNIES.]  Worth  twelve  pence  of  ancient 
Scotch  currency. 

twalpcnnie  worth,  s.  A  small  quan- 
tity, a  pennyworth,  (scotch.) 

"  And  »  biles  r»  ilitrnnir-wnrth  o'  nappy 
Call  make  tue  bodies  ULJCU  happy." 

Burnt:  Tim  ftogt. 

twang,  *  twangue,  v.i.  &  t.    lot  imitative 
origin  ;  cf.  tany  (2),  s.J 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  sound  with  a  quick,  sharp  noise ;  to 
make  the  ringing  sound  of  a  U'nse  string. 

••ro«h..w 

An  archer's  art,  and  boasts  his  tie  tugitip  bow." 

JtryUen  :  firytl ;  .EnrUt  v.  CM. 

2.  To  be   uttered  with  a   sharp  or   nasal 
sound. 


fate,  t£t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wuo,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    ».ce  =  e:ey  =  a;au  =  lew* 


twang— twelve 
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3.  To  play  on  a  sti inged  instrument. 

"When  the  harper  itKinieth  or  niugetii  a  long,  all 
tilt  juiiipanid  uiu.-t  i«  wui»t. "—  UoUiahed  :  Ku»cr<p- 
ttnn  •>/  Ireland,  ch.  viii. 

4.  To  give  out  a  clear,  ringing  sound,  as 
th.it  of  a  trumpet. 

"Hark  1  'tis  tlie  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge." 
&/.3/MI-.-  2'oi*.  iv.  L 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  sound  with  a  sharp,  ringing 
noise,  as  l>y  pulling  a  tense  siring  and  sud- 
denly letting  it  go. 

2.  To  utter  with  a  sharp,  shrill,  or  nasal 
tone. 

"  A  thousand  names  are  tossed  into  the  crowd : 
Bowe  whispered  softly,  aud  »uiu»  tun.iy'd  aloud.1* 
Cuwlter:  Chi  i  it  a,  518. 

*  H  To  go  o/  twanging :  To  go  well  or  hap- 
pily. 

"  Had  he  died. 
It  had  gone  nj  twinging* 

Jlaiiinyer  :  Hainan  Actor,  1L I 

twins  (\\  «.  &  inter/.    [TwANO,  v.] 
A,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sharp,  quick  sound,  as  of  a  string 

dra.vu  tense,  and  then  sud  lenly  let  go. 

"  The  sinew  lulled  string 
Did  give  a  mighty  tu»t»./." 

C/m/nnon:  Homer;  Iliad  iv. 

2.  A  sharp  clear  sound  as  of  a  trumpet  or 
bom. 


3.  An  affected  modulation  of  the  voice;  a 
nasal  sound. 

"  His  voice  was  something  different  from  the  human, 
bavin,-  a  little  timttiy  li»e  th.it  ui  string -IIIUSK:."— 
Jfe'inA  :  Lljht  of  Nature,  vul.  it.  lit.  a.,  cu.  xxi.i. 

B.  .4*  iiiterj. :  With  a  sharp,  quick  sound, 
as  tliut  made  by  a  bowstring. 

"  There's  one.  the  liest  in  all  my  quiver, 
Tttitagl  thru'  his  ver>  Heart  aud  liver.* 

friar :  llercur*  t  Cupid. 

twing  (2),  *.  [TANO  (1),  *.]  After-taste ;  a 
disagreeable  flavour  left  in  the  mouth. 

"  Thuugh  the  liquor  was  uot  at  all  Impaired  thereby 
in  suUUiice  or  virtue,  it  niignt  get  sume  tuxmj  »t 
the  veiueL"— Starch:  LijIU  of  Suture,  vol.  ii.,  pu  ii., 
ch.  xxiii. 

•  twin'-gle,  v.i.  &  t.  [A frequent,  from  twang, 
T.  iq.v.).J 

A.  Intrant. :  To  twang. 

"  Sometimes  a  thousand  taattgling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  uiiue  ears." 

Shaketf.  :  Ttmpett,  lit.  1 

B.  Trans. :  To  twang. 

"The  young  Andrea  .  .  .  imimtet  his  guitar."— 
ThacJteruv  :  &iut>jj/  titnteel  Mury,  ch.  ii. 

twin  -gle.  t.  [TWANOLE,  v.]  A  twangling 
sound ;  a  twang. 

twin'-gllng,  o.  [TWANOLE,  v.]  Twanging, 
noisy. 

•tw&nk,  «.    [TWANK,  t;.]    A  twang. 

•twink,  v.t.  [A  word  imitative  of  a  sharper 
•ii'l  more  abrupt  sound  than  t>i-ang.\  To 
t«an<j ;  to  cause  to  make  a  sharp  twanging 
sound. 

"  A  freeman  of  London  has  the  privilege  of  disturb- 
ing a  ohole  street  with  tteankingut  a  brass  kettle. '— 
Addlton. 

twaa  kay,  *.     (Chin.  =  lit.  beacon  brook 
A  sort  of  green  tea. 

tway.    [A  common  contraction  of  it  vxu.] 
twa'-sime,  a.  &  t.    [TWOSOME.]    (Scotch.) 

•  twat  -tie  (1),  v.i.  &  t.    [TWADDLE.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  talk  much  and  sillily  ;  to 
prate,  to  twaddle. 

"  The  apostle  Paul  finds  fault  with  a  certain  sort  of 
w.. ni -11  who  were  prattlers,  which  would  go  fnxn 
h  us*  tu  h»u»e.  twiititng.  and  babbling  out  frutny 
speech  that  was  »o.*i  fur  nothing."—  wOatelty  :  It*- 
•amtfton  of  rime,  p.  Ii.  (1-i.n.) 

B.  Trant. :  To  talk  or  utter  Idly. 

twit  tie  (2).  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  pet, 
to  iiuute  much  of.  (Prop.) 

•twat -tie,  *.     [TWATTLE  (1),  v.]    Twaddle, 

•MMMMb 

•  twat' -tier, «.    [Eng.  twattl(e)  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  A 
twaddler. 

•  tway,  o.  &  i.    [TWAIN.] 

•^  Jntwiy:  In  twain,  in  two.  asunder. 
"It  clove  bis  plumed  cte«t  »i  f «•«#." 

S,«r..»rr  .    r.  Y-.  II.  VL  *. 

tway  blade,  twy  blade.    . 

Hot. :  Lister  a  ovata,  a  British  orchid,  about 


afoot  hi^h,  having  two  ovate,  elliptic,  opposite 
leaves,  »  hence  its  popular  name.  Flowers  dis- 
tant upon  the  spjke,  yellowish  green.  Found  in 
the  north  of  K. inland,  ic.,  in  woods  and  moist 
pastures.  Tue  allied  /,.  cunlata,  with  steins 
three  to  five  inches  hi^li,  and  a  few  very  sm.ill 
spiked  greenish-brown  (lowers,  is  called  the 
Lesser  Tway-blade.  It  occurs  on  mountain 
sides  and  on  heaths  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
Of  England. 

tway-coned,  a.  Having  two  cones  or 
peaks. 

"  I  would  sc  ile  the  tmty-eoned  Ren." 

Ulackie :  HiyhlcMdi  t  Itlaiult,  p.  96. 

•tweag,  v.t.    [TWEAK.] 

*  tweag,  *tweague,  s.     [TWEAO,  «.]    Dis- 

tress, perplexity. 

"  I'his  put  tue  old  fellow  in  a  rare  tveague."—Ar- 
but/in -t :  it.it.  John  Halt,  pt.  ii. 

tweak,  •  tweag,  'I  wick,  *twikke,  v.t. 
[A..S.  Iwiccan,  twiccian  (Sumiier);  cogn.  with 
Low  Ger.  twikkeii  —  to  tweak  ;  Ger.  zmicken  = 
to  pinch,  to  nip  ,  zwick  =  a  pinch.  Twitch.,  v. 
is  a  softened  form.]  To  twitch  :  to  pinch  and 
pull  with  a  sudden  jerk,  (ba.a  most  fre- 
quently of  the  nose.) 

"Quoth  he. 
Tvtnkinj  his  nose,  'you  are.  bie,it  air, 

Butter:  tladibrat,  pt  L,  0. 1 

tweak,  *  tweag,  s.    [TWEAK,  v.] 
L  A  sharp  pinch  or  pull ;  a  twitch. 
"No  puaaiun  so  weak,  but  gives  it  a  tice/ik" 

Harijt :  Kiddle  to. 

*2.  Distress,  trouble,  perplexity. 

«3.  A  prostitute. 

"Then 
Bushed  a  tvienk  in  gesture  fl  .unting." 

liruiUu-t  Barnaby. 
*4.  A  whoremonger. 

tweed,  t.  &  o.  [Usually  derived  from  the 
naiiK;  of  the  river  winch  tails  into  tue  sea 
at  Berwick.  It  is  said,  however,  that  some 
cloth  called  on  an  invoice  tuxels,  or  tweeied, 
that  is,  woven  diagonally,  having  been  sent 
to  London,  the  word,  which  was  blotted  or 
imperfectly  written,  was  misread  Tweed,  and 
as  tue  cloth  was  m.mufactuied  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tweed,  and  the  designation  tweed  was 
consequently  an  appropriate  one,  it  was  al- 
lowed tu  stand,  even  alter  the  error  had  been 
detected.  {Weekly  Times,  Feb.  al,  1875.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric :  A  light,  twilled  woollen  fabric  for 
men's  wear,  with  an  untiuished  suiface.  Two 
colours  are  generally  combined  in  the  same 
yarn.  '1  he  best  is  made  of  all  wool,  but  in 
inferior  kinds  shoddy  and  rutton  are  also  in- 
troduced. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  cloth  so  called. 

*  twee' -die,   v.t.      [Etym.    doubtful ;   prob. 
allied  to  twiddle  or  twaddle  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  handle  lightly ;  to  twiddle,  to  fiddle 
with. 

2.  To  wheedle,  to  cajole. 

"A  nil  ler  brouvht  in  with  Vilm  a  body  of  lusty 
young  fellows,  whom  h«  had  twtedled  into  the  service. ' 
—Auditon. 

twee'-dle,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful,]  A  sound, 
such  as  is  made  by  a  nddle. 

twee  die  dee',  «.      [TWEEDLE,  t,  TWEEDLE- 

DUM.J 

tweo  dle-dum',  s.  [TWEEDLE,  «.]  A  word 
used  only  in  the  phrase,  the  distinction  between 
fuW/ri/um  and  tweedledee.  The  suggestion 
is  that  the  only  difference  between  tue  two  is 
in  sound — a  distinction  without  a  diltereiice. 
The  expression  arose  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  there  was  a  dispute  between  the 
admirers  of  Bononcini  and  those  of  Hmulel, 
.•is  to  the  respcrtive  merits  of  those  musicians. 
Amon^the  tir»t  were  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  most  of  the  nobility ;  among  the  latter 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Pope,  and  ArbutUnoU 

"  Borne  say,  compared  to  Bononcini. 
'lhat  M>nheer  Handel's  but  a  ninny 
Others  awr  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  lit  to  b  'Id  a  cnndle. 
Strituge  ail  this  difference  should  be 
Twill  HfUdltdum  aud  ttcerdieM." 

J.  Byram. 

t  tweeg,  >.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zool. :  One  of  the  popular  nam*>B  u«ed  in 

Am nc.i  for  the  large  salamander,  " 

VllriJHilitlUiis.     [MENOPOMA.] 

tweoL  v.t.    [Twiu.] 

tweeied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TWILLED.] 


'tween,  prep. 

between. 


[See  def.]    A  contraction  of 


tweer,  s.    [TUYERE.] 

*  tweese,  *  tweeze,  9.    [TWEEZERS.]  A  case 
of  instruments. 

"  I  have  sent  you  .  .  .  the  French  lever  and  ticeeMt 
you  writ  lui."—HoaeU  :  Letten,  bk.  L,  let.  17. 

*  tweez'-er,  s.    [TWEEZEES.] 

tweezer-case,  s.    A  case  for  holding  or 
carrying  tweezers. 

"  There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous  vases, 
And  beaux'  in  suun-i«>xe*  and  tmt'ter-fiutt." 

1'uiJt:  ttai*  of  the  Lock,  v.  11*. 


s.  pi.  [The  word  does  not  now 
ccurin  the  singular.  A  tweeser,  or  tweezer,  was 
an  instrument  contained  in  a  tweese  (q.v.). 
Tweezers  is  thus  for  tweeses,  a  double  plural 
from  twee,  from  O.  Fr.  estuy  (Fr.  itui)  —  a  case 
of  instruments,  a  sheath.] 

1.  A  delicate  kind  of  pincers  with  two 
lingers,  adapted  for  grasping  hairs.  Used 
among  almost  all  nations,  especially  among 
^hose  who  eradicate  the  beard. 


2.  A  surgeon's  case  of  instruments. 

*tv/ei  fold,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  twei=  two,  and 
fold.]  Twofold. 

4  tweine,  *  twey,  o.  or  «.    [TWAIN.] 

twelfth,  *twelfte,  a.  &  s.  [A.  8.  twclfia.} 
[TWELVE.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  The  second  after  the  tenth  ;  the  ordinal 
of  twelve. 

"He  found  Elisha  plowing  with  tne've  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  he  with  the  twelfth.  —I  Kings  xix.  19. 

2.  Being  or  constituting  one  of  twelve  equal 
parts   into   which  anything   is   or   may  be 
divided. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  of  twelve  equal  parts, 
into  which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided. 

2.  Music  : 

(1)  An  interval  of  twelve  diatonic  degrees, 
the  replicate  of  the  lifth. 

(2)  An  organ-stop  tuned  twelve  notes  above 
the  diapasons. 

t  twelfth-cake,  s.  A  large  cake  into  which 
a  bean,  ring,  or  oilier  article  was  introduced, 
prepared  for  Twelfth-night  festivals.  The 
cake,  being  cut  up,  whoever  got  the  piece 
containing  the  ring  or  bean  was  accepted  at 
king  for  the  occasion. 

t  twelfth-day,  twelfth-tide,  s.    The 

twelfth-day  after  Christmas-day;  the  festival 
of  the  Epiphany  (q.v.). 

t  twelfth  -  night,  ».  The  evening  ot 
Twelfth-day  (q.v.).  Many  social  rites  and 
ceremonies  have  long  been  connected  with 
this  night. 

twelfth-tide,  *.    [TWELFTH-DAY.] 

twelve,  *twelf,  *twolf,o.  &  s.  [A.S.  twdjt 
twelje;  cogu.  with  O.Kris.  ticelef,  twil(f,  twelf, 
toief;  Dut.  tn<aalf;  Icel.  tolf;  Dan.  tolv  ;  Sw. 
to//;  O.  H.  Ger.  fiotlif;  Ger.  zwolf;  Goth. 
twulif.  From  two  and  a  root  lij=lik;  Gr. 
JCK,.  (deka);  Lat.  decent  =  ten  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  The  sum  of  ten  aud  two  ;  twice 
six  ;  a  dozen. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  two  and 
ten  ;  a  dozen. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  twelve  units,  M 
12  or  xii. 

T  /  n  twelves  : 
Print.  :  In  duodecimo. 
"  LittleV  lyrics  shine  in  hot-pressed  rtoe/wf." 

Byr  m  :  Knflith  Bardi  t  Scotch  /teriftftn. 

(2)  The  twelve  : 

Script.:  The  twelve  apostles. 

"  He  eat  down  with  the  ttceloe.'-MaU.  xxvt  Ml 

(8)  Twelve-day  writ  : 

Law  :  A  writ  issued  under  the  18  &  19  Vtft, 
C.  67.  for  suinmiiry  procedure  on  bills  of  ex- 
change ami  promissory  notes,  (rf/iurton.) 

twelve-mo,  «.    [DUODECIMO]. 

twelve-  month,    "  t  w  elf  monthe,  •. 

A  period  of  twelve  months  ;  a  year. 

"  But  Oils  our  purpnp*  is  a  tv  tf«-manth  old." 

mttMf.  :  king  Henry  1  1  .,  LI. 


boll.  b6y;  p6it,  Jo%l;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  toenph;  go,  £em;  thin,  |l»i«:  «ln.  »?:  expect,  Xenophon,  efist.   ph  =  t 
•eian,  -tian  -  s-iao.    -tion,  - sion  -  ahiin ;  -(ion,   jion  -  sf>-w,    -cious,  -tiouo,  -sioos  =  siiua,   -ble,  -die,  ic,  =  bel,  del. 
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twelve-pence,  *.    A  shilling. 
twelve  penny,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Sold  for  »  shilling ;  costing  or 
worth  a  shilling. 

"I  wonU  wuh  uootbw  nvtng*  from  tbii  rhyming 
}ndg*  uf  Ui»  tifflM-twit  gallery."— Drfdvi. 

*  2.  Hij. :  Applied  to  anything  of  insiguifl- 
Out  value. 

"  Trifle*  Mid  twriw-fwmty  matters."— //«»(iH. 

twelve-score,  a.  Twelve  times  twenty ; 
two  hundred  and  forty.  Twelve-score  was  a 
common  length  for  a  shot  in  archery,  and 
hence  a  measure  often  alluded  to ;  the  word 
yards,  which  is  implied,  being  generally 
omitted. 

"Ill  procure  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot,  and  I 
know,  hU  ile  ith  will  be  a  march  of  tiaetft-teur*."— 
BhfUttp  :  1  Htnry  /I'.,  it  4. 

twelve  tables,  ».  pi.  The  name  given 
to  the  eailiest  code  of  Roman  law  (Lex  Duo- 
dec-mi  TubulaniiH),  made  by  tho  decemvirs 
451-449  B.C.,  and  covering  civil,  criminal, 
and  religious  offences.  These  were  rooked 
upon  aa  forming  the  basis  of  all  Human  law, 
and  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  school  boys  were 
required  to  commit  them  to  memory.  They 
•were  principally  derived  from  early  Roman 
legislation.  They  left  many  of  the  older  laws 
intact,  and  these  reappear  in  Justinian's  code. 
Commentaries  were  from  time  to  time  added  to 
the  original  tables.  [TABLE,  «.J 

twelve-wired  bird  of  paradise,  «. 

Ornith. :  Se/nucides  alba,  from  New  Guinea. 
Its  general 
plumage  ap- 
pears at  first 
sight  to  be 
velvety  black, 
but  on  closer 
examination  it 
is  found  that 
every  part  of  it 
glows  with  the 
most  exquisite 
metallic  tints 
— rich  bronze, 
intense  violet, 
and,  on  the 
edges  of  the 
breast-feathers, 
brilliant  green. 
An  immense 
tuft  of  dense  pinnies  of  a  fine  orange-bufl 
colour  springs  from  each  side  of  the  body,  and 
six  of  these  on  each  side  terminate  in  a  black 
curled  shaft  (Wallace.) 

•twenge,  v.t.  [TWINOE,  v.]  To  press  lightly, 
to  tweak. 

"  He  luengcde  and  schok  hir  by  the  nose." 

Life  of  St.  Dunitan,  8L 

twSn'-tl-eth,  a.  &  t.  [A.S.  twentigodha, 
tteentogod'ha.]  [TWENTY.) 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  nineteenth ;  the 
ordinal  of  twenty. 

2.  Being  or  constituting  one  of  twenty  parts 
into  which  anything   is  or  may  be  divided. 

B.  As  stib^t.  :  One  of  twenty  equal    parts 
into  which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided ; 
the  quotient  of  one  divided  by  twenty. 

twen'-ty,  *  tu-en-ti,  a.  &  *.  [A.S.  twentig, 
from  twegen  =  twain,  and  tig  =  ten;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  twintig ;  Icel.  tuitu'/u ;  Goth,  twai- 
tigjut;  Ger.  zwanzig ;  O.  H.  Qer.  zuelnrac; 
1C.  H.  Ger.  zwtinzic.] 

A.  As  ailjectlve : 

L  Twice  ten ;  as,  twenty  men. 
2.   Used    proverbially    for    an     indefinite 
number. 

"  Under  twenty  locks  kept  fast" 

Shakttp. :  renut  t  Admit.  (71 

B.  As  substantive: 

L  The  number  of  twice  ten  ;  a  score. 
2.  A  symbol  representing   the  number  of 
twice  ten,  as  20  or  xx. 

twenty-fold,  a.    Twenty  times  as  many. 
twenty-fours,  «. 

Print. :  A  sheet  adapted  to  be  folded  into 
84  leaves,  48  pages.  In  the  trade  it  is  gene- 
rally written  24mo. 

twi'-bUl,    »twl-bil,    •twy-byl,  *twy- 
bilL.  ».     [A.  8.  ticiMUe,  twibiU,  from  twi  = 
double,  and  bill  =  a  bill.] 
1.  A  kind  of  donble  aze;  a  mattock,  of 


TWELVE-WIRED  BIRD  OF 
PARADISE. 


which  the  blade  has  one  end  like  an  axe,  the 
other  like  an  adze. 

"  She  learn'd  Uie  churlish  aze  and  twi/bill  to  pre- 
IUU-B."  UraftuH  :  Pott-Vloiun,  a,  18. 

2.  A  mortising-tool. 

3.  A  reaping-hook. 

•twi  -billed,  a.  [Eng.  tu-ibill ;  -to.]  Armed 
with  a  twibill  or  twibiils. 

twi^e,  *  twies,  *  twyes,  adv.  [A.S.  twiges,  a 
genitive  from  tun=  double.]  [THRICE,  Two.] 

1.  Two  times. 

"  The  having  doue  it  twice  IB  a  double  motive."— 5p. 
Sanity :  Sermons,  vol.  ii..  «er.  US. 

2.  Doubly  ;  in  twofold  degree  or  quantity. 

"  Thou  art  twice  her  love." 

>*«**«/>. :  Ltar,  1L  4. 

twice-told,  a.  Belated  or  told  twice ; 
hence,  well-known. 

"  Lift  is  as  tedious  a>  .%  twice-told  tale." 

Slutketf. :  King  John.  111.  4. 

*  twice- writhen.  t. 

Bot. :  Polygonum  Bistorta.  [BISTORT.]  The 
English  name,  first  used  by  Turner,  was  simply 
a  translation  of  the  specific  one,  Slstorta. 
(Britten  £  Holland.) 

twi9h,  s.  &  v.    [TWITCH.] 

twld  -die,  *  twi -die,  v.t.  A  i.  fEtym. 
doubtful,  prob.  the  same  word  as  tweedle 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To   twirl  in  a  light  way ;  to 
touch  lightly  or  play  with ;  to  fiddle  with. 

"  Twiddling  their  thumb*  in  front  of  comfortable 
fires."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  13,  1880. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To   play  with   a   tremulous    quivering 
motion. 

"  All  the  bugles  In  her  awful  head-dress  began  to 
twidd't  aud  quiver."  —  Thackeray  :  Book  of  Unodi, 
ch.  xxlv. 

2.  To  be   busy  about  trifles ;    to  quiddle. 
(Prov.) 

"  What  unthryftnes  therein  1*  twydlyngi)"—Pl<it 
of  Wit  i  Science,  p.  18. 

twier,  s.    [TUYERE.] 

*  twies,  *  twyes,  adv.    [TWICE.] 

*  twi  -fal-low,   v.t.     [Mid.  Eng.  fwi  =  two- 
fold, and  Eng.  fallow  (q.v.).]     To  plough  a 
second  time,  as  fallow  land ;  to  prepare  it  for 
seed. 

•  twi  -fold,  a.   [A.S.  tviifeald = twofold  (q.v.).] 
Twofold. 

twig,  *  tuyg,  *  twigge,  «.  [A.S.  twig ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  twijg ;  Ger.  zweig,  from  the  A.S. 
base  twi-  =  double,  because  orig.  applied  to 
the  fork  of  a  branch,  or  the  place  where  the 
stems  become  double.] 

1.  A  small  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree  of  no 
definite  size  or  length ;  a  branchlet. 

"  They  .  .  .  love  life,  and  cling  to  it,  as  he 
That  overhangs  a  toireut,  tu  a  twig." 

Cowptr  :  Task.  I  484. 

2.  A  divining  rod,    (Usually  with  the  defi- 
nite article.) 

"  The  latest  revival  among  old  beliefs  Is  that  in  the 
divining  rod.  Our  liberal  she,  herds  give  it  a  shorter 
name.'  and  so  do  our  conservative  peasants,  calling  the 
'rod  of  Jacob'  the  ' twig."— ComlMl  Magazine,  Jan. 
1883,  p.  83. 

U  (1)  To  hop  the  twig :  To  die.    (Slang.) 

"  He'd  make  you  hop  the  twig  In  a  guffaw."— y.  Wit- 
ion:  tf octet  Arabrot.,  p.  73. 

(2)  To  work  the  twig:  To  use  the  divining 

"  To  '  work  the  twig '  it  rural  English  for  th«  craft  of 
Dousterswivel  in  the  Antiquary,  and  perhaps  from 
this  comes  our  slang  expression  to  'twig,'  or  divine, 
the  hidden  meaning  of  another."—  CornhiU  ilagaiint, 
Jan.  1882,  p.  83. 

t w ig  rush,  s. 

Bot. :  Cladium  Marisois.  So  named  from 
its  tough,  twiggy  branching  growth.  (Prior.) 
[CLADIUM.] 

twig-withy,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Osier,  Salix  viminalit.  (Britten  <* 
Holland.) 

•  twig  (1),  '  twyg,  v.t.    [TWITCH.]    To  pull, 
to  tug. 

"Not  one  kynge  hath  bene  in  Enelaude  sens  the 
conquest,  lint  they  have  twywed  hyin  one  way  or 
other,  and  had  tbeyr  false  flyugea  ai  liim.~—/lule: 
A/jologie,  fol.  143. 

twig  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Irish  tuigim  =  lo  under- 
stand, to  discern ;  Gael,  tuig  —  to  understand. 
(See  also  extract  under  Twio,  *.,  H  (2).)] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  note  or  notice  of;  to  note,  to 

mark,  to  watch. 

"•They're  A-t-j>iggiri  you,  sir,'whls)>ered  Mr.Weller. 
'  TwiuU'rin  me.  .--..in!'  replied  Mr.  1'ickwicU  ;  'vtliat 
do  yuu  uu'iin  uy  tuMyginti  iucJ  Mr.  \Vclier  replied  by 
poiutiug  witb  lii»  tliuiubover  hu  AuuUari  am!  Mr. 
Vickwick.  un  looi;tug  up.  lieuauie  sensible  o(  tbe 
pleasing  fact,  that  all  the  fuur  clerks,  with  counte- 
nances expressive  of  the  utmost  amusement,  aud  tl>eir 
heads  tluiut  over  the  wooden  screen,  were  minutely 
inspecting  the  figure  aud  general  ap|«nrance  of  the 
supposed  trifler  with  female  heaits.  anil  .listurber  of 
feui.ile  haiipluess."—  Dickent:  Pickwick,  ch.  xx. 

2.  To  understand  the  motives  or  meaning 
of;  to  apprehend,  to  comprehend. 

B.  Intrans.  :    To  understand,   to  compre- 
hend, to  see. 


t  Slang  in  all  its  senses. 

*  twig'-gen,  o.    [Eng.  twig,  s.  ;  -en.] 

1.  Made  of  twigs. 

"Others  take  and  lay  them  within  a  large  basket  at 
twiggen  i*uier."—  P.  ffolland:  PUnie,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Surrounded  or  encased  in  twigs. 

"  1  11  beat  the  knave  into  a  tmggen  bottle."' 

Uliaketjt.  :  Othello,  11  S> 

*  twJg'-ger,  s.    [Etym.  doubtfuLJ 

1.  A  weiicher. 

2.  A  good  breeder.    (Tusser:  Husbandry; 
January.) 

twig"-gy,  «.    [Eng.  twig,  s.  ;  -y.] 

1.  Of  or  pertxiining  to  a  twig  or  twigs  ;  being 
or  resembling  a  twig  ;  made  or  consisting  of 
twigs. 

"  To  support  the  banks  of  impetuous  rivers.  In  fin* 
for  all  wickeo  and  twiggy  works.  "—  £vel#n:  Sylfa, 
ch.  xix. 

2.  Having  twigs  ;  full  of  or  abounding  with 
twigs. 

"  The  lowest  of  all  the  twiggy  trees."—  Evelyn  :  fytra, 

*  twight  (gh  silent),  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v. 

[TWITCH,  V.} 

*  twight  (gh  silent),  v.t.   [TwiT.]   To  upbraid, 
to  twit. 


. 

"  Evermore  she  did  him  sharpely  twight, 
Skitter:  t'.^.,  V. 


i.  11. 


*  twig'-sime,  a.    [Eng.  twig,  s.  ;  -some.]   Full 
of  or  abounding  in  Uvi^s. 

"The  tu-igtome  trees  by  the  road-side."—  Dicktnt: 
Uncommercial  Traveller,  vii. 

twi  -light  (gh  silent),  *  twye-lyghte,  s.  &  a. 

[A.S.  fu4  =  double  (Icel.  tvi  ;  Dut.  twee-;  Ger. 
zwie-),  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "  doubtful  " 
or  "  half,"  and  light  ;  cf.  Ger.  zwielicht  =  twi» 
light  ;  O.  Dut.  tuxelidit,  twylicht.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"As  the  twilight  becinneth,  you  shall  haue  abort 
you  two  or  three  hundred  foxes,  which  make  a  mar 
ueilous  wawling  or  huwlujg."—  Uatkiuyt:  Yuyaja 

i.  4oa 

(2)  A  dim,  faint   light  generally  ;   slight 
shade  or  gloom. 

"  Ash.  or  lime,  or  beech  distinctly  shine. 
Within  the  twUiyht  of  their  dim-rent  sha.lcs.* 
Cuw/jer:  Tatk.L  304, 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  dubious,  doubtful,  or  uncertain 
medium  through  which  anything  is  seen  or 
examined  ;  a  partial  revelation  or  disclosure. 

"  III  the  greatest  part  of  our  concernment  he  hu 
afforded  us  uiily  the  twilight  of  probabiluy,  suiuol* 
to  our  state  of  mediocrity."—  Locke. 

II.  Astron.  :  The  faint  diffused  light  whish 
appears  a  little  before  sunrise,  anu  again  for 
some   time   alter   sunset,  the   amount  and 
duration  of  the  light  varying  materially  in 
diirerent.  latitudes  and  at  different  seasons. 
Popularly,  the  term  is  only  applied  to  the 
evening  twilight,  the  morning  twilight  being 
called  dawn.    Twilight  is  produced  by  the 
diffused  reflection  of  light  from  and  amongst 
the  atmosphere  after  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  have  ceased  to  reach  the  earth.    AVlien. 
the  sun  descends  below  tlie  horizon,  its  rays 
pass  through    the  atmospheric   strata,  and 
some  of  them  are  reflected  towards  tiie  earth 
and  illuminate  its  surface.     At  first  the  light, 
filling  on  the  lowest  and  densest  strata,  is 
reflected  in  great  abundance,  but  as  the  sun 
descends   to  a   greater  distance   below  the 
horizon,  the  rays  fall  on  higher,  and  there- 
fore rnrer,  atmospheric  strata.    Consequent- 
ly fewer  rays  undergo  reflection,  and  as  the 
numlier  of  reflected  rays  diminishes  as  the 
snn   descends,   the  strength  of  the  twills-lit 
diminishes  in  the  same  proportion,   till  at 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  won;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  care,  unite,  car,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  c ;  ey  =  a;  cu  -  kw. 
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last  the  solar  rays  fall  on  strata  so  rare  as 
to  be  incapable  of  reflecting  liyiit,  and  the 
twilitfhtaccordinyly  disappears.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  change  from  darkness  to  light  takes 
place  in  a  similar  manner,  but  in  inverted 
order. 

In  the  twilight  phenomena  the  -effect  of 
refraction  must  also  be  taken  into  tousidera- 
tion.  The  refractive  power  upon  the  rays  of, 
light  possessed  by  tue  atmosphere  has  the 
effect  of  bending  these  rays  from  a  straight 
into  a  downward  curved  Hue,  so  that  on  reach- 
ing the  eye  they  appear  to  cume  fivm  a  point 
in  the  sky  higher  than  their  true  source. 
The  result  is  that  the  sun  when  actually  upon 
the  horizon  appeal's  to  be  several  degrees 
above  it,  and  its  last  rays  are  visible  to  us 
when  it  is  actually  some  distance  below  the 
horizon.  Refraction  thus  increases  the  apparent 
length  of  (he  day,  hastening  the  morning  aud 
retarding  the  evening  twilight.  As  the  polar 
cones  are  approached  this  efl'cct  increases,  until 
at  a  high  latitude  the  twilight  may  extend 
throughout  the  night.  A  striking  feature  of 
twilight  is  its  rich  color  effects  on  the  sky  and 
the  clouds,  due  to  the'  dispersal  of  the  more 
refrangible  rays  of  light,  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  red  and  yellow  beams  in  the  light  that 
reaches  the  eye. 

B.  As  adjective: 
L  Literally: 
L  Not  clearly  or  brightly  illuminated  ;  ob- 
•cure,  gloomy,  shaded. 

"When  the  ran  begins  to  Din? 
His  faring  beams,  inc.  .uudjesa,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  'wilijlit  grove*." 

Xilt'.n  :  ft  Penteroto,  IS*. 

*2.  Seen,  done,  or  appearing  in  the  twi- 
light. 

"On  old  Lycacus.  or  Cyllene  hoar. 
Trip  no  more  in  twiliyht  ranks. 

Milton:  Artadei.  9». 

*  H.  Fig. :  Dim,  obscure ;  not  clear  or  plain. 

"Philosophy  may  yield  some  tirilight  glimmering* 
thereof."— Barrow:  Sermon*,  vol.  ill.,  Ber.  4S. 

•  twi'-Ut,  a.    [TWILIGHT.]    Dimly  lighted. 

"  The  cavern  .  .  .  was  compact  of  many  chambers, 
toll  it  thr.m.'h  remote  and  narrow  crevices  of  th» 
eliiii."— M.  Collim:  Two  flungeifor  a  Pearl,  ch.  T. 

twill,  v.t.  [Low  Ger.  tu-illen  =  to  make 
double,  to  fork  into  two  branches,  as  a  tree  ; 
twill,  twille,  twM=a.  forked  branch,  any 
forked  thing.  From  the  base  twi-,  as  in  twig, 
twin*,  twist,  &c.)  To  weave  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  a  kind  of  diagonal  ribbed  ap- 
pearance upon  the  surface  of  the  cloth. 

twill  (1),  *  twcal,  » tweel,  s.    [TWILL,  t>.] 

1.  A  diagonal  appearance  given  to  a  fabric 
by  causing  the  welt-threads  to  pass  over  one 
warp  thread,  and  then  under  two,  and  so  on 
instead  of  taking  the  warp-threads  in  regular 
succession,  one  down  and  one  up.     The  next 
weft  thread  takes  a  set  oblique  to  the  former, 
throwing  up  one  of  the  two  deposed  by  the 
preceding.    The  fabrics  thus  woven  are  very 
numerous — satin,  blanket,  merino,  bombazeen, 
kerseymere,  &c.    When  the  threads  crosseach 
alternately,  in  regular  order,  it  is  called  plain 
weaving  ;  but  in  twill,  the  same   thread  of 
weft  is  flushed,  or  separated  from  the  warp, 
while  passing  over  a  niimlier  of  warp-threads, 
and  then  passes  under  a  warp-thread.    Twills 
are  used  for  the  display  of  colour,  for  strength, 
variety,  thickness,  or  durability. 

2.  The  fabric  so  woven. 

twill  (2X  «•    [Cf.  Sw.  dial,  tvitt  =  to  turn  round 
like  a  spindle,  to  become  entangled  as  thread; 
Norw.  MUa  =  to  twist  into  knots,  as  a  thread 
tvilla  =  a  twist  or  knot  in  a  thread.]    A  reed, 
•  quill ;  a  spool  to  wind  yard  on. 

twHlcd  (1),  o.  [TWILL,  p.]  Woven  so  as  to 
present  a  kind  of  diagonal  riblied  appearance 
on  the  surface  :  as,  twilltd  cloth. 

•twilled  (2),  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  word 
not  yet  satisfactorily  explained  ;  according  tx 
some  =  hedged,  more  probably  =  covered  with 
reeds  or  sedges.  [TWILL  (-2),  «.] 

"  Thy  hdtiki  with  pinned  and  twilird  brims. 
Which  s|<uugjr  April  at  thy  heat  Iwtrlms. 

Hkakt*p. :  Tnni,,u.  IT.  L 

twtt-ljf,  twtT-lJMtev-n,  i.  [WILLOW.]  A 
form  of  cotton-cleaner. 

twflt,  f.    [QoiLT.]    (Prov.  <e  Scotch.) 

twin,  *  twlnne,  a.  ft  «.  [A.  3.  getwinne  ac 
twins;  cogn.  with  Icel.  tvinnr,  tvrnnr=two 
and  two,  twin,  in  pairs;  fnn>ia  =  to  twine, 
to  twist  together;  Dan.  trilling;  Bw.  trilling 


=  a  twin  ;  Lith.  durini  —  twins  ;  Ger.  twill- 
ing =  a  twin.     From  the  same  root  as  two 

(q.V.).] 

A.  As  ailjeciiv» : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Double. 

"This  turinne  seollthe."  OrmuJum.  8,f 69. 

2.  Applied  to  one  or  two  born  at  a  birth : 
as,  a  twin  brother  or  sister. 

3.  Very  much  resembling  something  else ; 
standing  in  the  relation  of  a  twin  to  some- 
thing else. 

"  An  apple  deft  in  two  is  not  more  (win 
Than  these  two  cieatuivs." 

Shakes?.  :  Taelfth  Night,  T. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hot. :  Growing  in  pairs  or  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  as  the  fruit  of  Galium. 

2.  Crystallog. :   A  term  applied  to  certain 
compound  crystals  in  which  two  individuals 
are  so  united  that  one  appears  to  have  under- 
gone a  rotation  of  ISO'  around  a  common  axis 
which  is  called  the  twinning-axis  (Ger.  zwil- 
lingscae),  and  which  is  either  perpendicular 
to  the  same  face,  or  parallel  to  the  same  edge 
of  the  two  crystals. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  two  young  produced  at  a 
birth  by  an  animal  that  usually  only  bears  one 
at  a  time.    (Applied  to  the  young  of  beasts  as 
well  as  of  human  beings.) 

"  Oft  the  dam 

O'er  her  weak  twini  with  empty  udtler  mourns." 
Dyer:  F.eece,  L 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  or  thing  very  closely  re- 
sembling another ;  one  of  two  things  generally 
associated  together. 

IT  The  Twins:  The  constellation  and  sign 
Gemini  (q.v.). 

"  Twas  now  the  season  when  the  glorious  sun 
Hia  heav'nly  progrex  through  ihr  Tains  had  run," 
Pope :  January  t  Hay,  (10. 

twin  binary  star,  s. 

Astron,  :  A  star  resolvable  under  a  very 
powerful  telescope  into  two  stars,  each  of 
them  double:  «  Lyrce  is  of  this  character. 
(Dunkin.) 

twin-boat,  s.  A  boat  or  deck  supported 
on  two  parallel  floating  bodies,  which  arc 
placed  at  some  distance  asunder.  The  floats 
are  usually  long,  pointed  at  each  end,  ami 
circular  in  cross-section. 

twin-born,  a.    Born  at  the  same  birth. 

"  O  hard  condition  1  twin-born  with  greatness." 
lAuketii. :  Btury  V..  it.  \. 

twin-brother,  ».  One  of  two  brothers 
born  at  the  same  birth,  or  the  boy  when  the 
twins  are  of  different  sexes. 

"  Twin-brother  of  the  goddess  born  of  Jove." 

Corner :  On  the  l',atj.,i<-  Idea. 

H  The  Great  Twin  Brethren:  Castor  and 
Pollux. 

"  These  be  the  Great  Tmn  Brethren 
To  whom  the  Dorians  pray." 

Alaciiulay:  Battle  of  Lake  Regillia,  xi. 

twin  digitato -pinnate,  a. 

Hot. :  Bidigitato-pinnate,  biconjugate-pin- 
nate  (q.v.). 

twin-flower,  *. 

Bot.:  An  American  name  for  the  genus 
Linna-a  (q.v.). 

twin  graptolites, «.  pL 

ZooL  :  The  genus  Dklymograpsus  (q.v.). 

twin  leaf,  *. 

Bot. ;  Je/ersoneia.  biphylla.  The  leaves,  which 
are  on  petioles,  are  binate( whence  the  specihc 
and  popular  names);  the  sca|>e  one  foot  high; 
the  (lowers  solitary,  terminal,  white ;  the 
capsule  large,  coriaceous.  Found  in  fertile 
woods  in  the  United  Slates.  (Torrry.)  Called 
also  Rheumatism-root. 

twin-like,  a.    Closely  resembling  ;  being 
very  like. 
*  twin-likeness,  *.    Close  resemblance. 

twin -screws,  «.  pi.  -A  pair  of  screw- 
propellers  on  separate  shafts,  and  havirij 
right-handed  and  left-handed  twixto  n-sprct 
ively.  Being  turned  in  contrary  directions  ii 
driving  ahead,  each  counteracts  the  tendency 
of  the  other  to  produce  lateral  vibration. 

twin-sister,  ».  One  of  two  sisters  born 
at  the  same  birth,  or  the  girl  when  the  twins 
are  of  different  sexes. 

twin  steam-engine.  ».  Another  name 
for  a  duplex  engine  ;  one  in  which  two  engines, 


complete  in  their  parts,  are  associated  in  » 
single  effort. 

twin-steamer,  ».  The  same  as  TWIN- 
BOAT  (q.v.). 

twin-valve,  s.  A  form  of  valve  attached 
to  the  discharge  outlet  of  a  pump.  It  is  used 
for  making  a  double  connection',  one  with  the 
steam-boiler,  for  supplying  it  with  water,  and 
the  other  with  a  line  of  hose,  for  use  in  case  of 
fire,  or  for  conducting  water  wherever  desired. 

•twin,  *tuynne,  '  twinne,  v.i.  &  fc 
[TWIN,  o.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  born  at  the  same  birth. 

"  We  were  as  twinrid  lambs,  that  did  frisk  1'  th'  inn, 
And  bleat  the  one  at  th'  other." 

Si,akeip. :  W inter' t  Tale,  L  ft 

2.  To  bring  forth  twins. 

"  Ewes,  yearly  by  twinning,  rich  masters  do  make. 
The  liiuih  of  such  twiunen.  for  breeder  go  take : 
Fur  twiuliugx  be  twiggers,  increase  for  to  bring. 
Though  some  lor  their  twigging.  ]>eccavi  may  sing." 
Tutter:  Husbandry.  January. 

3.  To  be  paired ;  to  be  suited ;  to  be  lika. 
twins. 

"  Friends  now  fast  swore, 
Whose  double  bosom  seems  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed.  whose  meal  and  exercise 
Are  still  together:  whonrt/i  (as 'twere)  in  love. 
Inseparable."  Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  iv.  i. 

f  Used  in  this  sense  of  the  twinning  of 
crystals.  [TWIN,  «.,  II.,  2.] 

4.  To  separate,  to  depart,  to  part. 

"  But  though  myself  be  giltv  In  that  sinne. 
Yet  can  1  maken  other  folk  to  twinne" 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  U,Mt> 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  part,  to  separate,  to  disjoin. 

"  The  sotbe  Is.  the  twinning  of  us  twain* 
Wol  us  disease  " 

Chaucer  :  Trail ut  t  Crettida,  IT. 

2.  To  strip,  to  deprive,  to  rob. 

"  Ta>:ni  mouie  a  poor,  doylt,  drukeu  huh, 
O'  haul  his  days."  Burnt:  Scotch  Drink. 

twine,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  twin  =  double ;  hence, 
a  doubled  thread,  a  twisted  thread,  twine; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  twijn  —  twine,  twist ;  twijnen 
=  to  twine  ;  li:el.  tvinni  =  twine,  tvinna  —  to 
twine,  tvinnr  =  twin  ;  Dan.  <.ruf/e  =  to  twine ; 
S\v.  tvinna  =  to  twine,  tvinntrdd  =  twine- 
thread.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  twist ;  to  form  by  twisting  of  thread! 
or  fibres. 

"  Tljou  shalt  make  an  hanging  of  blue,  and  fin* 
twined  liueu,  wrought  with  needlework," — ft'tra^n 
kZTi.Mk 

2.  To  wind  round,  to  encircle,  to  entwine, 
to  surround. 

"  Let  me  I  wine  mine  arms  around  that  body." 

Shakait. :  Curiutaaut.  iv.  i. 

3.  To  weave  or  form  by  interlacing  or  twist 
ing. 

"  Who  would  not  twine  a  wreath  for  thee. 
Unworthy  of  his  own." 

Cowper :  Tu  Dr.  Darwin- 

*  4.  To  mingle,  to  mix,  to  unite. 

••  Lumps  of  sugar  lose  themselves,  and  twin* 
Tueir  subtle  essence  with  the  soul  of  wine." 

Crathaw. 

*  5.  To  turn  ;  to  direct  to  another  quarter. 
••  She  shrikes,  and  twine*  away  her  sditiijiiefull  eyes 

From  hU  swecl  lace." 

Faire/ux  :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xx,  II*. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  unite  closely  by  twisting  or  winding. 

2.  To  wind  round  ;  to  cling  by  encircling. 

"  Some  twine  aUmt  her  thigh." 

Shaketii. :  t'eniu  t  Adonii.  IM. 

*  3.  To  make  flexures  ;  to  wind,  to  bend,  to 
twist,  to  turn. 

"  As  rivers,  though  they  bend  and  'urine. 
Still  to  the  sea  tiieir  courae  Incline."  Strt/t 

*  4.  To  turn  round,  to  whirl,  to  spin. 

"  As  she  some  web  wrought,  or  her  spindle*  twine, 
Bbe  cherUht  witli  her  song  "       C/ia/imnn.  (ToMJ 

5.  To  ascend  or  grow  up  in  couvulutions 
about  a  support. 

"  A  ttri.ilnp  mail  of  tubes." 

Thunajn:  Spring.  CM. 

twine,  *.    [TWINE,  «.] 

*  L  A  twist,  a  convolution,  a  turn. 

"  Not  Typhon  huge,  ending  In  snaky  twine" 

Jl.lton  :  Ode  OH  l»«  Artf <»i/y,  2M. 

8.  An  embrace;  the  act  of  twining  round. 

'  Everlasting  hate 

The  Tine  to  Ivy  bean,  but  with  aiu  rous  iicine 
Cloups  the  tall  elm."  riulli*. 

S.  A  strong  thread,  consisting  of  tiro  or 
three  smaller  threads  nr  straixls  twisted  to- 
gether, and  used  for  various  purposes,  as  for 
tying  parcelx,  sewing  sails,  making  nets,  or 
the  like  ;  a  small  cord  or  string. 


boil,  bo^;  p6Ht,  jowl;  cat,  5011.  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-cian,  -tlaa  -  Khan.    -Uon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -f  ion  -  chftn*    -cious,  -  tioos,  -sioos  =  shus.   -We,  -<lle.  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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twiner— twist 


•  4.  A  turning  round  with  rapidity. 

twine-cutter,  .«.  A  blade  or  knife  on  a 
table,  stand,  or  counter,  to  cut  twine  when 
tying  packages. 

twine-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  VIC'M  Cracca  or  F.  hirsuta.  (Britten  £ 
Holland.) 

twine-holder,  s.  A  box  or  case  to  hold 
a  ball  of  twiue  on  a  counter. 

twine  machine,  .-•.  A  spinning-machine 
for  small  hempen  or  cutton  string. 

twine  reeler,  s.  A  kind  of  mule  or 
spinning-machine  for  making  twine  or  twisting 
string. 

twin  er,  ».  [Eng.  tvnn(e),  v. ;  -tr.]  A  plant 
which  twines  or  which  has  a  twiuing-stem 
(q.v.). 

"  Its  aerial  rootlets  an  for  support  alone.  :ia  I*  the 
ease  with  all  climbers  that  are  not  tm»tn."- Bur- 
roughi :  Pepacton,  p.  J3S. 

twinge,  "twlndge,  v.t.  k  i.  [O.  Fries. 
thwinga,  twinga,  dwinga  =  to  constrain  (pa.  t. 
twang,  twong,  pa.  par.  twongen);  O.  Sax. 
thwingan  ;  Dan.  tvinge  =  to  force,  to  compel, 
to  constrain;  Sw.  tvinga;  Icel.  thvinga  —  to 
oppress  ;  Dut.  dwingen  =  to  constrain  (pa.  t. 
dicing,  pa.  par.  gedwongen);  Ger.zwingen(\ta,. 
t,  zwang,  pa.  par.  gezimingen),  zwangen  =  to 
press  tightly,  to  constrain.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

*  L  To  pain,  to  afflict,  to  harass. 


2.  To  affect  with  a  sharp,  sudden  pain  ;  to 
torment  with  pricking  or  sharp  pains. 

"  Twiny'd  with  pain,  he  pensive  sits, 
And  raves,  and  prays,  and  swears,  by  flta." 

Oay  :  Fablet,  1L 

*  3.  To  pinch,  to  tweak,  to  pull. 

"  But  when  a  man  is  past  his  sense, 
There's  no  way  to  reduce  him  thence, 
But  twinging  him  by  th'  ears  or  nose." 

Butler:  Hudiorat,  pt  111.,  c.  1. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  have  a  sharp,  sudden,  local 
pain,  like  a  twitch  ;  to  suffer  a  sharp,  keen, 
shooting  pain  :  as,  One's  side  twinges. 

twinge,  s.    [TWINGE,  v.} 

L  A  sharp,  sudden,  shooting  pain  ;  a  dart- 
ing local  pain,  of  momentary  duration;  a 
twitch. 

"  He  felt  a  pain  across  his  breast, 
A  surt  of  and.!  :n  twin'/e,  lie  s-iid." 

II  xm  :  The  Trial  of  Sarah,  to. 

2.  A  pinch,  a  tweak. 

"  'law  can  you  fawn  upon  a  master  that  gives  you  so 
mauy  blows  and  twinget  by  the  eajKl'—L'Ettrange. 

3.  A  pang,  as  of  remorse  or  sorrow. 

"[He]  at  length  perpetrates  without  one  internal 
tvinge  nets  which  would  shook  a  buccaneer."—  Mae- 
autov  ;  BM.  Eng.,  ch.  xvlij. 

twin  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TWINE,  v.] 

twlning-stem,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  stem  having  the  property  of  as- 
cending by  means  of  spiral  convolutions 
around  a  supporting  body.  Some  twining 
plants  twist  from  left  to  right  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sun's  course,  as  the  hop  ;  some 
from  right  to  left,  or  opposite  to  the  sun's 
course,  as  Convolutus  septum.  (Lindiey.) 

twin'-ing-ljf,  'adv.  [Eng.  twining  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  twining  manner  ;  by  twining. 

•twink(l),  *twink-en,  *twink-ln,  r.i. 
[A  nasalized  form  of  A.S.  twicctin  —  to  twitch 
(q.v.),  the  meaning  thus  being  to  keep  on 
tu  itching  or  quivering,  hence,  to  twinkle.] 

L  To  twinkle.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

2.  To  wink. 

"  Whan  that  I  t'Hnkin  upon  the 
Lulu  fox  to  be  gon." 

Coke'  i  Tale  <tf  Gamelyn, 

twfnk  (2),  v.t.      [TWINGE.]     To  blame,  to 
abuse,  to  rind  fault  with. 

I  have  been  called  away  ten  times,  and  shall  be 
nut  leave  you."—  .Cliz  Carter  :  Lettcrt, 


twlnk,  s.    [TwiNK,  v.]    A  twinkle,  a  wink. 

"  Tht  chap  saw  In  a  twink  the  precious  greenhorn  he 
hat  to  deal  with,"—  Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  28,  itss. 

"twlhk-a'-tion,s.    [TWINK,  2,  v.]    A  finding 

fa  .lit  ;  blame. 

"  I  immediately  wrote  a  tvlnkntian  to  Mr.  Richard- 
ion  about  it,"—£ltt.  Carter  :  Leferi,  i.  249. 

twin  -kle,  'twin  kel  en,  *twin-cle,  v.i. 
[A.S.  twinclian.}    ITwiNK,  v.] 


1.  To  wink  ;  to  open  and  shut  the  eyes 
rapidly. 


2.  To  gleam,  to  sparkle.    (Said  of  the  eye.) 

"  His  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  bed  aright. 
As  duu  the  sterna  in  a  trusty  night'1 

Chaucer :  C.  T.  (ProU  *W. 

3.  To    sparkle ;  to  flash   at  intervals  ;   to 
shine  with  a  broken,  tremulous  light ;  to  scin- 
tillate. 

"  A  solitary  light  which  twinkled  through  the  dark- 
ness guided  him  to  a  small  hovel."— Macaulay :  hist. 
Kmj.,  chap.  xni. 

4.  To  sparkle,  to  gleam. 

"The  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun." 

C'uic/xr  :  Talk,  vl.  SSL 

twin -kle,  *twin-cle,  s.   [TWINKLE,  v.] 

1.  A  wink  ;  a  quick  motion  of  the  eye. 

2.  A  gleam  or  sparkle  of  the  eye. 

"He  had  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye." 

Thornton :  Castle  of  indolence,  i.  89. 

3.  The   time   or   duration   of  a   wiuk ;  a 
twinkling. 

"  Hast  not  slept  to-night  T  would  not  (a  naughty 
man)  let  it  sleep  one  twinkle >"  —  Dry  den  :  Troilut  & 
Creuida.  ill.  i 

4.  A  short,  tremulous  light ;  a  scintillation. 

*  twin  -  kler,   s.     [Eng.  twinkl(e),  v. ;   -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  twinkles  or  winks ; 
an  eye.    (Colloq.). 

"  Following  me  up  and  down  with  those  twinkleri 
of  yours." — Jfarryat :  Snarleyyow,  ch.  vli. 

twin  kling,  *  twine  -kling,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.  [TWINKLE,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  of  that  which 
twinkles ;  a  wink. 

"  Much  twinkling  or  Inordinate  palpitation  of  the 
eyes."—/".  Holland  :  Plin,e.  bk.  xxxiu,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  time  taken  up  in  winking  the  eye  ; 
a  moment,  an  instant. 

"And  so  In  the  very  twtneklina  of  an  eye,  both 
ship  and  men  were  all  cast  away.  —  Hackluyt :  Voy- 
a'jct.  i.  612. 

H  Either  absolutely,  or  followed,  as  in  the 
example,  by  of  an  eye. 

*  twln'-llug,  *.  [A  dimin.  from  twin,  a.  (q.v.).] 

A  twin  lain  u. 

"  TwtnKngt  be  twlggers  increase  for  to  brin;;." 
Toner:  Husbandry ;  January. 

*twinne,  v.t.  &i.    [TWIN,  v.] 

*  twinned,  a.    [TWIN,  a.] 

1.  Produced  at  one  birth  ;  twin. 

2.  Like  as  twins. 

"  The  twinned  stones  upon  the  number'd  beach." 
Shakes/1. :  Cymbeliiie,  1.  6. 

*twin'-ner,  ».  [Eng.  twin,  v. ;  -er.}  One 
who  produces  twins.  (See  extract  under 
TWIN,  v.,  A.  2.) 

*  twin  -ning,  pr.  par.,  or  o.    [TWIN,  v.] 

twinning-axis,  *.    [TWIN,  II.  2.] 

twinning-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
cutting  tvvo  combs  (twins;  from  the  single 
piece. 

torinning  saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cutting 
the  teeth  of  combs. 

twin'-ter,  s.  [A.S.  twlwintrc.]  A  beast  two 
winters  old.  (Prov.) 

*  twire  (1),  v.i.     I  Etyra.  doubtful ;  proh.  al- 

lied to  twitter  (q.v.).]    To  chirp,  as  a  bird ;  to 
sing,  to  twitter. 

"  Thilke  blrde  .  .  .  tvnrethe  [sllvaa  dulcl  TOCO  «u- 
snrr.it)  desiring  the  woode  with  her  sweia  vuise."— 
Chaucer:  Boeciut,  bk.  iii. 

*  twire  (2),  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Prov. 
tier,  zwieren,  zvriren  —  to  glance  sideways,  to 
take  a  stolen  glance.] 

L  To  twinkle,  to  glance,  to  gleam. 

"When  sparkling  stars  twtre  not.  thou  glld'st  the 
even."  Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  28. 

2.  To  look  slily  askance ;  to  wink,  to  leer, 
to  simper. 

"  I  saw  the  wench  that  twtred  and  twinkled  at  tliee." 
tienum.  t  Flet. :  Women  Pltsued,  ii.  L 

•twire  (3),  v.t.  fA.8.  thweran  =  to  agitate, 
to  turn.]  To  twirl,  to  curL 

"  No  sooner  doth  a  yonn*  man  see  his  sweetheart 
coming  but  he  tteirei  his  beard,  to."— Burton:  Anat. 
of  Melancholy,  p.  30. 

*  twire,  ».    [TWIRE  (3),  v.}    A  twisted  thread 
or  filament 


*twire'-plpe,  s.  [Eng.  tivire(l),  v.,  and  pipe.. 
A  vagrant  musician. 

"  Ye  are  an  usa,  a  twirepii*." 
Beaum.  t  fiet. :  Moitimar  'I'humai.  UL  L 

twirl,  *turl,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  frequent,  from 
tialre  (3),  v.  ;  cf.  A.S.  thwiril  -  the  handle  of 
a  cimru  ;  Dut.  d-uxuien  —  to  whirl ;  M.H.Ger. 
dweren;  p. H.Ger.  dtaeran,  tweran=zto  turn 
round  swiftly,  to  whirl.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  move  or  turn  round  rapidly  ; 
to  cause  to  rotate  with  rapidity,  especially 
with  the  fingers  ;  to  whirl  round. 

"  If  a  mail  in  private  chambers  ticirti  his  band- 
strings  or  plays  witli  a  rush  to  please  himself,  'ti» 
•well  enough."— Selden  :  Table  Talk;  Poetry. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To   revolve   or  rotate   rapidly ;   to   be 
whirled  round. 
•2.  To  twist,  to  twine. 

44  Around  the  foe  his  twirling  tall  he  flings.* 

Additun:  Und;  MttamorjAout  IT. 

twirl,  ».    [TWIRL,  v.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  twirled  ;  a  rapid,  cir- 
cular motion ;  quick  rotation. 

2.  A  twist,  a  convolution. 

twirl'-er,  ».  One  who  twirls,  as  a  ball ;  ipee., 
a  pitcher  in  a  baseball  game. 

twiS-Car,  s.     [TrsKAR.] 

twist,  *twiste,  *twyst,  *.«.&<.     [A.8. 

twist  =  a  rope  ;  from  twi  =  double  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  tutisten  —  to  quarrel,  from  twist  = 
a  quarrel ;  Dan.  tviste  =  to  strive  ;  tvist  = 
strife,  a  twist ;  Sw.  tmsta  =  to  strive  ;  tvist  ~ 
strife  ;  Ger.  zwist  =  a  twist,  discord  ;  zwiatig 
=  discordant ;  loel.  tvisti  =  the  two  or  deuce 
in  card-playing.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  by  winding  one  thread,  filament, 
strand,     fibre,    or    other    flexible    substance 
round  another;  to  form  by  convolution,  or 
winding  separate  things  round  each  other; 
to  twine. 

"  The  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  strangle  thee."          SlwJcetp. :  King  John,  IT.  3. 

2.  To  form  into  a  thread  from  many  line 
filaments  :  as,  To  twist  wool  or  cotton.  • 

3.  To  contort,  to  writhe,  to  crook  spirally, 
to  convolve. 

"  Either  double  it  into  a  ryramidical,  or  twitt  ft 
Into  a  serpentine  luriu."— I'upe. 

4.  To  interlace,  to  twine. 

"  And  these  meet  one  with  Mother  in  the  spaoa 
between,  and  are  interlaced,  tivisted,  and  tied  to* 
gether."— P.  Holland:  flinie,  bk.  xvii..  eh.  xxiii. 

5.  To  wreathe,  to  wind,  to  encircle,  to  en- 
twine. 

"There  are  pillars  of  smoke  twisted  about  with 
wreaths  of  flame.  "—Burnet :  Thi-ory  of  the  Karth. 

*6.  To  fabricate,  to  weave,  to  compose,  to 
make  up. 

"  Began'st  to  twitt  so  fine  a  story." 

Sualtcsp. :  Al.tcli  Ado,  1. 1 

*7.  To  wind  in;  to  enter  by  winding;  to 
insinuate. 

"  When  avarice  twists  itself,  not  only  with  the  prac- 
tice of  men,  but  lliu  ducuiucs  of  the  cl.uiclij  when 

fatal"— Decay  of  Piety. 

8.  To  pervert ;  to  turn  from  the  right  or 
true  form  or  meaning  :  as,  'io  twist  words,  To 
twist  a  passage. 

9.  To  cause  to  turn  from  .a  straight  lino: 
as,  To  tit'.st  a  ball  in  cricket. 

*  10.  To  harass,  to  annoy,  to  trouble. 

"  The  rage  '    - 

Which  that  his  herte  tmiit.  and  last  threst."     , 
Cuaucer:  Trottus  t  Creuida,  iv, 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  contorted  or  united  by  winding 
round  each  otiier ;  to  be  or  become  twisted. 

"  Too  well  be  knows  the  twitting  strings 
Of  ardeut  uearU  combined. " 

1'uuny:  Resignation. 

2.  To  move  with  a  rotatory  motion,  or  in  a 
Curved  line. 

"Tue  ball  cornea  skimming  and  twisting  along."— 
llwj.ies  :  Tom  Brown  >  sdujl-Uat/t,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v  iii. 

IT  To  twist  round  one'sfinger :  To  have  com- 
pletely under  one's  inlluencc,  power,  or  con- 
trol ;  to  make  submissive  to  one's  will. 

twist,  s.    [TWIST,  v.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  The  act  of  twisting ;  a  convolution,  ft 
contortion,  a  flexure,  a  bending. 

"  And  as  about  a  tree  with  many  a  twist 
Bitrent  and  writhe  the  swete  wodebiiide, 
Can  eche  of  hem  in  armea  other  wiude." 

Chaucer  :  Troilut  t  Creuida,  bk.  UL 


fate,  fit,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or*  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cab,  care,  unite,  car,  rale,  roll;  try,  Syrian,    so,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


twlste-two 
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1  ^fanner  of  twisting  ;  the  form  given  by 

twitting. 

"Jack  shrunk  at  first  tight  of  it;  he  found  fault 
with  tli€  luugtli,  the  tuickutus,  aiid  Uie  livut.'—Ar- 
iMJknol  :  a  at.  Jolm  Bull. 

3.  That  which  is  formed  by  twisting  :  as— 
fl)  A  cord,  thread,  or  the  like  funned  by 

twisting  or  winding  separate  things  ruuud 

•sch  other. 

"  Breaking  bis  oath  like  a  twitt  at  rotten  silk." 
Hhattetp.  :  CoriMutut,  v.  6. 

(2)  A  kind  of  cotton  yarn  of  many  varieties. 

(3)  A  closely-twisted  strong    sewing    silk, 
ttted  by  saddlers,  tailors,  &C. 

(4)  A  kind  of  manufactured  tobacco,  rolled 
or  twisted  into  the  form  of  a  thick  curd. 

(5)  A  small  roll  of  twisted  dough  baked. 

*  4.  A  branch,  a  twig. 

"  Nor  ttcut,  not  twig  cut  bom  that  aacnd  spring." 
Fair/ax. 

*  5.  The  fourchure. 

"A  mail  of  common  height  might  easilie  go  rnder 
hli  twitt  without  >tiKjfmf."—S'Mntked  :  tiaeript.  o) 

Britain*,  ch.  v. 

6.  A  drink  made  of  brandy  and  gin.  (Slang.) 

*  7.  Capacity  for  swallowing  ;  appetite. 
8.  A  sharp  pang  ;  a  twinge. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  The  wind  of  the  bed-joint  of  each 
Course  of  voussoirs  in  a  skew  arch. 

2.  Bateball  <fc  Cricket:    A  turn  given  by  th« 
pitcher  ur  bowler  to  the  ball  in  delivering  it, 
causing  it  to  be  deflected  or  to  break  away  frum 
•  straight  line. 


•wiping  with  all  his  force.    If  he 

for  the  twitt  '  but  be  hasn't."—  Buanet  :  Tom  Brawn  t 


'•  The  first  ball  of  the  over  Jack  steps  out  and  meets, 
had  only 

IT— Bui 

,  pt.  a,  ch.  vi.L 

3.  Guns  A  Ordn. :  The  spiral  in  the  bore  of 
a  rilled  gun.    It  is  spoken  of  as  a  j  twist,  &<:., 
as  it  completes  that  much,  more  or  less,  of  a 
revolution  in  the  length  of  the  barrel. 

4.  Small-arms :  A  mode  of  construction  of 
gun-ban-els  in  which  the  iron,  in  the  form  of 
a  ribbon,  is  heated  and  coiled  spirally  around 
a  mandrel. 

5.  H'eut'. :  The  warp-thread  of  the  web. 
^  Twists  of  the  bowels : 

Pathol. :  The  accidental  twisting  of  some 
portion  of  the  intestines,  generally  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileutu. 

twist  drill,  •. 

Metal-work. :  A  drill  having  a  twisted  body 
like  that  of  an  auger. 

•  twiste,  v.t.    [TWIST,  v.]   To  twitch ;  to  pull 
hard.    (Chaucer.) 

twlsf-^d,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [TWIST,  «.] 

L.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Torsive  ;  spirally  contorted.  The 
same  as  contorted,  except  that  there  is  no 
obliquity  in  the  form  or  insertion  of  the 
pieces,  as  in  the  petals  of  Oxalis. 

twisted-hit,  --. 

1.  Manege:  A  bit  having  a  mouthpiece  made 
with  square  sides  and  afterwards  twisted. 

2.  Carp. :  A   wood-boring  tool  adapted   to 
be  used  in  a  brace.     It  is  a  form  of  Hat  bar 
twisted   into  a  spiral  form  and    provided  at 
the  ends  with  a  cutter  and  routing-table. 

twisted-mouth,  «.    [TWISTED-BIT,  1.] 
twisted-stalk.  .<. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Streptopus. 

twisted -surface,  s.  [WARPED-SURF  ACT.] 

twlst'-er,  ».    [Eng.  twist,  v. ;  -er.\ 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  One  who  twists  ;  specif,  one  whose  oc- 
cupation Is  to  twist  or  join  the  threads  of  one 
warp  to  those  of  another  in  weaving. 

2.  A  reel  used  In  twisting  yarns  or  threads. 

H.  Teehnically : 

L  Carp.  :  A  girder. 

2.  Bateball  <t  Cricket:  A  ball  delivered  with 
a  twist. 

3.  Manege :  The  inner  part  of  the  thigh ; 
the  proper  place  to  rest  upon  when  on  horse- 
back, 

twist  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TWIST,  v.] 

twisting-crook.  «.  An  atrrlcnUnral  Im- 
plement u«ed  for  twisting  straw  ropes ;  a 
til  row-crook. 


twisting-machine,  *.    A  machine  for 
twisting  and  laying  rope  and  cordage. 

twisting-mill,  s.    A  thread-frame  (q.  v.). 


g-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  twisting;  -ly.]  In 
a  twisting  manner  ;  with  a  twist  ;  by  twisting 
or  being  twisted. 


f-9,   a.     [Eng.    twist ;   -y.]     Somewhat 
twisted,  curved,  or  crooked  ;  meandering. 

"  The  fox  uimle  his  straight  point,  though  by  de- 
vious and  twiity  courses."— field,  Nov.  26,  1887. 

twit,  *  twight,  •  twhyte,  v.t.  [For  atwite, 
from  A.8.  tetwitan  —  to  twit,  to  reproach, 
from  cet  =  at,  and  witan  =  to  blame.]  To  vex 
or  annoy  by  bringing  to  remembrance  a  fault, 
imperfection*  or  the  like ;  to  taunt,  to  re- 
proach, to  upbraid. 

"Those  who  held  this  language  were  twitted  with 
their  inconsistency."— Jfucaulay  :  Hat.  JSng.,  ch.  xix. 

twitch, '  twicch  en,  •  t wikk  y n,  "twych- 
yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  weakened  form  of  tweak 

(q-v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  pull  with  a  sudden  or  sharp 
jerk ;  to  pluck  with  a  short,  sharp  motion ; 
to  snatch. 

"  At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  bine : 
To  morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new." 
Miiton :  Lgcidat.  198. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  be  suddenly  contracted,  aa 
a  muscle  ;  to  be  affected  with  a  spasm. 

(1),  «.      [TWITCH,  t».J 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  pull  with  a  jerk  ;  a  sharp,  sudden  pull. 

"  So  crakt  their  backe  bones  wriucht 
With  horrid  twite  tei." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad  ixiii. 

2.  A  short,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
fibres  or  muscles. 

"  [Other  muscles]  ...  by  their  contractile  twitch 
fetch  back  the  forearm  into  a  straight  iiu»."—falev: 
Nat.  Tlieol.,  ch.  ix. 

3.  A  noose  attached  to  a  stock  or  handle 
and  twisted  around  the  upper  lip  of  a  horse, 
so  as  to  bring  him  under  command  when 
shoeing. 

II.  Mining :  A  place  where  a  vein  becomes 
very  narrow. 

twitch-up,  s.  A  trap  for  birds,  consist- 
ing of  a  string  with  a  slip  noose  at  the  end, 
hanging  from  a  bent  branch  or  twig. 

"[Up]  bending  down  a  neighbouring  hickory  sap- 
ling, sets  a  twitch-up,  with  a  slip-noose  at  the  end, 
made  of  a  string  pulled  out  of  one  of  hif  capacious 
pocket*.  The  'wi'ch-ap  being  well  watched,  is  sure 
to  CHtch  the  bird  or  drive  it  away."— Scribnrr'i  Jlaga- 
tine,  Aug.,  1887,  p.  420. 

twltfh  (2),  ».  [A  corrupt,  of  quitch  (q.v.).J 
The  same  as  TWITCH-ORASS  (q.v.). 

"  I  suppose  the  greatest  enemies  of  wheat  are  f«rtrr* 
and  black  grass,  the  latter  ou  heavy  laud  especially." 
—field.  Jan.  ZS,  188«. 

twitch  grass,  s. 
Botany,  £c. : 

(1)  Triticum  repent.  [CoucH-ORAas,  QUITCH- 
GRASS,  TRITICUM.] 

(2)  Ayruytu  vulyaris,  a  British  grass,  com- 
mon ou  meadows,  pastures,  and  banks.    It  is 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half  hiyh,  with 
purplish  panicles  of  flowers. 

twlt9h'-er,  t.    [Eng.  twitch,  v. ;  -er.\ 

1.  One  who  twitches. 

2.  An  instrument  used  for  clinching  hofr- 
riiiX*.    (T  utter :  ttusbandrie,  p.  38.) 

twitch' -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  t.    [TwrrcH,  «.] 

A.  ft  B.  At  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  A*  fib-t. :  A  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  tlbres  <>r  muscles  ;  a  twitch. 

"  A  trmiM-Miine  twUi4ii»g  in  hif  n"iT)_,.'~.S««rc*.- 
Uuht  of  Jlnturt,  vol.  i..  pt. U.  ch.  ixxiu, 

twite,  «.    [See  «trafir.l 

Ornith,.:  IJmita  flavirottrit  (or  voafivm) : 

IMOUNTAIN-LINNET). 

"Our  blrdcatebers  iinmediately  recncnlie  IU  pres. 
•nc«  among  a  fl"ck  of  Its  coiivrorn  l>y  its  shriller 
mll-in>i«,  the  sound  of  which  i«  r»n»|flvrnl  to  reneniliU 
that  of  the  word  '  twUr.'  whence  the  nmne  by  which  it 
U  so  generally  known."—  farrtU:  Brttith  BinU  led. 
4th).  iu  isa. 

tprlt'-ter.  »twlt-er,  •twltre,  ».*.  *  t  (A 
treq.  from  a  base  fioif,  and  ao  =  f>  keep  on 
MyinK  tvrit :  ttolt  is  a  wak«-m-d  form  of  twit, 
which  appears  in  tmattle,  thn  older  form  of 
tinn-MU  (q.v.);  cf.  GT.  rw1t*rhrrt  •=  tf>  twitter; 
Put.  l-vvUn** ;  Dan.  quiddfe ;  8v.  qvittra  — 
to  chirp,  to  twitter.) 


A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  utter  a  succession  of  short,  tremulous, 
intermitted  notes  ;  to  chirp. 

"  The  swallow  tvicteriiy  on  th«  straw-built  shed." 
<ira?     Ettgn. 

*  2.  To  have  a  tremulous  motion  of   the 
nerves  ;  to  be  agitated. 

*  3.  To  make  tiie  sound  of  a  half-suppressed 
laugh  ;  to  titter. 

"  How  the  fool  bridles  I    How  she  twittert  at  him." 
Beaum.  t  Flet. :  Pilgrim,  ill  «. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  in  tremulous,  inter- 
mitted notes. 

"The  linnet  twittered  out  his  parting  song." 

Cowixr :  Anti-Thelyjihthora. 

twit-tSr  (1),  «.  [Eng.  twit;  -er.}  One  who 
twits,  taunts,  or  upbraids. 

twit'-ter  (2),  a.    [TWITTER,  «.] 

1.  A  small,  intermitted,  tremulous  noise  or 
series  of  chirpings,  as  the  sound  made  by  a 
swallow. 

2  A  slight  trembling  of  the  nerves  ;  slight 
nervous  excitement  or  agitation ;  tremuluus- 
ness. 

"  Cut  whole  giaiito  into  fritters, 
To  put  them  into  amorous  tuittm." 

Batter:  Budibrat,  ill  1. 

*  3.  A  titter  ;  a  sound  as  of  hal  1  -»«p pressed 
laughter. 

twitter -bit,  *.  The  bottom  of  the 
countersink  which  receives  the  head  of  the 
screw,  uniting  the  halves  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 

*  twitter-honed,  a.    Shaking  or  shaky 
in  the  limbs. 

"  His  bone  was  either  clapp'd.  or  sprain'd.  or  gretued. 
or  he  was  twitter-toned  or  broken-winded."— .stern* : 
Trittram  Shandy,  i.  39. 

*  twitter-light,  s.    Twilight  (q.v.). 

'  "Come  not  till  twitter-light."  JtidiUetoH. 

•twit-ter-a'-tion, *.  [TWITTER,*.]  Aquiver, 
a  snaking. 

"  When  they  struck  up  our  blood-stirriu'  national 
air.  It  made  we  feel  all  over  in  a  twitleralion  as  if  I 
was  ou  wires  a'linwt.  considerable  luartial."— UaU- 
burton  :  The  Clockmaker,  p.  373. 

twit  -ter-ing,  *.    [TWITTER,  v.] 

1.  The  a<-t  of  one  who  or  of  that  which 
twitters ;  a  sharp,  intermitted,  chirping  noise ; 
a  chirp. 

"To  learn  the  tnUtering  of  a  meaner  bird." 

Cowptr :  Coiivriialion,  44S. 

*  2.  Slight  nervous  excitement;  agitation, 
arising  from  suspense,  desire,  or  the  like. 

"  A  widow,  which  had  a  twit'ering  towards  a  second 
husband,  took  a  gossiping  companion  to  manage  the 
Job.'  —L  £1  range. 

twit  -ting,  pr.  par.  or  a.    (TwiT.) 

twit'-ting-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  twitting;  -ly.]  In 
a  twitting  manner. 

"  He  twittinylti  upbraided  them  therewith."— Cam- 
den  :  Out.  of  EUtaltrtk  (an.  I5ui>|. 

*  twit'-tle-twat-tle,  *.  [A  redupl.  of  twattU 
(q.v.).]  Tattle,  tittle-tattle,  gossip,  chatter. 

"  Insipid  twittlelmat'let,  frothy  lests,  and  jlnglinc 
witticisms,  inure  us  to  a  misunderstanding  ol  things. 
— L'Ettrang*. 

'twlxt,  prep.  [A  contr.  of  betwixt  (q.v.V] 
Between,  betwixt.  (Used  poetically  and  co.i- 
loquially.) 

"  Cndernenth  the  skirt  of  pannel 
'Twill  every  two  there  was  a  channel." 

B-ttler :  ffudibrat,  L  L 

twd  (tw  as  t\  »  tuo,  •  twei,  *  twel  o, 
*  twey,  *  two,  a.  ft  s.  [A. 8.  tivegen  —  twain 
(mnsc.  noin.  and  accus.);  twd  (fern.  nom.  and 
aeons.);  twd,  tu  (netit.  nom.  and  accus.); 
cogn.  with  Dut.  twee;  Icel.  treir  (accus.  fro, 
tvo;  Dan.  to;  Sw.  tv&,  tu;  Goth,  twai  (m.isc.), 
twos  (fern.),  twa  (nent.);  Ger.  tioei ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
riotne,  zwa,  zwo.  zwei ;  Irish  da ;  Gael,  da,  do; 
Wei.  dan,  dmy :  Rnss.  dva ;  Lith.  dwi,  du  ; 
Lat.  dw>;  Or.  Wo  (duo);  Snnsc.  dwa;  Fr. 
deux;  Ital.  due;  8p.  dns ;  Port,  dous ;  Eng. 
deuce;  A.8.  twi-  (pref.)  =  double  ;  Icel.  *r<-  ; 
Dut.  tioee- ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  tvt- ;  Ger.  zievi- ;  1  Jit. 
6i- ;  Gr.  St-  (rfi-)  ;  Sausc.  dvi-,  dcd-.]  [TwAiN.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  One  and  one. 

"A  wiinilrrr  «'rre.  tut  watres  tber  er  t'v Mir  iron, 
*  tuo  kyii^dauies,  with  tuo  names.  no«  er  in  " 

Rol*rt  rf«  flminr.  \<.  28L 

2.  Used  indeflnitely  f»r  a  small  number,  in 
such  phrases  as,  a  word  or  two. 

B.  As  rnlist"ntive: 

1.  The  num))er  conRistinR  of  one  and  one. 

2.  Tin-  symbol  representing  this  number: 
as2orii. 


boil,  btfy;  piut,  Jrfwl;  cat,  90!!,  chornm,  9hln.  beach;  go.  gem ;  thin,  thi«:  sin.  Of;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  fc 
-Uan  -  sixaiu   -tion,  -sion  =  shftn ;  -flon,  -fion  =  zhoo.   -«-io»is, -ti«u*, -fci»ua  ^  aiiu*  -We,  -die,  *c.  =  Del,  deL 
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twofold— Tyburn 


•f  (1)  In  two:  Into  two  parts  ;  asunder :  as, 
To  cut  any  thing  in  two. 

*  (2)  To  be  two,  to  be  at  two :  To  be  at  vari- 
ance :  as,  opposed  to  To  be  out  or  at  one. 

"  You  and  she  or*  two,  I  bear."— Swift :  Polite  Con- 
tmation,  L 

(3)  Two  /ac«  tinder  MU  «un,  (wo  faces  in  a 
tow: 

Bvt.:  Viola  tricolor.  (Britten  A  Holland.) 
1  Two  is  largely  used  in  composition  to 
denote  the  having  or  consisting  of  two  parts, 
divisions,  organs,  or  something  designed  for 
or  to  be  used  with  two  organs.  The  com- 
pounds are  usually  self-explanatory. 

two-banded  water-lizard,  s. 

Zool. :  The  OceUated  Water-lizard  (q.v.). 

two-capsuled,  a.  Having  two  distinct 
capsules;  bicapsular. 

two-celled,  a.  Having  two  cells ;  bi- 
locuJar. 

two-Cleft,  o.  Divided  half  way  from  the 
border  to  the  base  into  two  segments  ;  bifid. 

*  two-decker,  s.    A  vessel  of  war  carry- 
ing guns  on  two  decks. 

two-edged,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  two  edges,  or  edges 
on  both  sides. 

"  Ttro-edaed,  trenchant  knives." 

Longfellow :  Milet  StamUth,  vii. 

2.  Bot. :  Compressed  with  two  sharp  edges, 
as  the  stem  of  an  Iris. 

two-faced,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  two  faces,  like  the  Roman 
Janus. 

2.  Fig. :  Deceitful,  insinoere,  treacherous, 
double-faced. 

two-fingered  sloth,  s. 

Zool,  :  Ckolcepus  didactylus.     [UNAU.] 

two-flowered,  a.  Bearing  two  flowers 
at  the  end,  as  a  peduncle. 

two-fold,  a.  &  adv.    [TWOFOLD.] 

two  foot,  a.  Measuring  two  feet:  as,  a 
two- foot  rule. 

two-forked,  a.  Divided  into  two  parts, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  fork ;  di- 
chotomous. 

*  two-band,  a.    Two-handed. 

"Come  with  thy  tico-hand  sword." 

Shaketp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  11.  L 

two-banded,  a. 

L  Having  two  hands. 

*  2.  Large,  stout,  strong,  powerful,  as  if 
Yielded  by  two  hands. 

"  With  huge  too-handed  sway. 
Brandished  aloft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down, 
Wide  wasting."  Milton :  P.  L..  vL  251. 

3.  Used  with  both  hands ;   requiring  two 
bands  to  grasp  or  wield. 

"  Two-handed  swonla  they  wore, 
And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight." 

Scott  :  Marmion,  T.  8. 

•  4.  Using  both  hands  with  equal  dex'erity 
or  readiness  ;  hence,  able  to  apply  one's  self 
readily  to  anything  ;  dexterous. 

Two-handed  saw:  \  whip-saw  used  in  get- 
ting out  ship-timbers.  It  has  a  handle  at 
each  end,  one  for  each  man. 

two-beaded,  a.     Having  two  heads. 

"  Now,  by  two-h*ad''d  Janus. 
Nature  hath  framed  strange  fel'ows  in  her  time." 
Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  L 

two  horned  rhinoceros,  s.    [RHINO- 
CEROS, 1.  (!)(';).] 
two-humped  camel,  s.    [CAMKL,  I.  2.] 

two -leaved,  a.  Having  two  distinct 
leaves. 

two-line  letters,  s.  pi. 

Print. :  Capitals  which  are  equal  to  two 
bodies  of  any  specific  size  of  type :  a«,  two- 
line  pearl,  two-line  brevier,  &c.  Used  for 
lines  in  title-pages,  the  large  letters  at  the 
beginning  of  advertisements,  &c. 

two-lipped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  two  lips. 

2.  Bot. :   The  term  used  when  a  tubular 
body,  as  a  calyr  or  a  personated  corolla,  is 
divided  at  the  orifice  into  an  upper  and  an 
under  lip-like  portion. 

two-lobed,  i. 

Sot. :  Divided  into  two   lobes ;   partially 


divided  into  two  segments  ;  bilobed,  bilobate. 
Example,  the  leaf  of  Bauhiuia. 

two-masted,  a. 

Naut. :  Having  two  masts. 

two-parted,  a.  Divided  from  the  border 
to  the  base  into  two  distinct  parts ;  bipartite. 

two-pence,  ».    (Usually  pron.  tup'-pfnye.) 

1.  Numismatics: 

(1)  A  small  silver  coin,  formerly  current  in 
England,   equivalent  to   two-pence,   or  one- 
sixth  of  a  shilling.    Now  only  coined  annu- 
ally, to  be  given  by  the  sovereign  as  alms- 
money  on  Maundy-Thursday. 

"  You  all  show  like  gilt  two-pence*  to  me." 

Siaketp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  IF.  «. 

(2)  Two  pennies. 

2.  Bot. :  [T  WOPENNY-ORASS]. 
two  pctaled.  a. 

Bot. :  Having  two  perfectly  distinct  petals ; 
dipetalous. 

two-ply,  a.  Having  two  strands,  as  cord, 
or  two  thicknesses,  as  carpets,  cloth,  &c. 

Two-ply  carpet :  A  carpet  having  a  double 
web.  [KIDDERMINSTER.] 

two-ranked,  a. 

Bot. :  Alternately  disposed  on  exactly  op- 
posite sides  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  form  two 
ranks.  (Asa  Gray.) 

two-seeded,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  two  seeds.  Used  of  an  ovary, 
a  fruit,  or  a  cell. 

two-speed-pulley,  s.  A  variable  speed 
arrangement,  consisting  of  two  fast  pulleys, 
the  sh.ift  of  one  being  tubular  and  sleeved 
upon  that  of  the  other.  One  connects  by 
large  and  small  wheels  to  the  lower  shaft,  and 
the  other  by  .small  and  large  wheels,  the  differ- 
ence in  communicated  speed  being  very  ap- 
parent, and  the  belt  being  shifted  from  the 
loose  pulley  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  fast 
pulleys  as  may  be  required. 

two-throw  crank,  s.  A  device  for  con- 
verting circular  into  rectilinear  motion,  or 
vice  versa. 

two-toed  ant-eater,  «. 

Zool. :  Cydothvnis  didactylus,  one  of  the  two 
species  of  tlie  genus  Cyclothurus,  formerly 
included  in  Myrmecophaga.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  squirrel,  arboreal,  and  lives 
on  insects.  On  the  fore  limb  the  rudiments 
of  the  first  and  fifth  digits  are  hidden  beneath 
the  skin,  and  the  second  and  third  digits  are 
furnished  with  claws ;  the  feet  with  four  claws. 
From  the  forests  of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
and  Brazil. 

two-toed  sloth,  s.    [UNAU.] 

*  two-tongued,  a.  Double-tongued,  de- 
ceitful. 

"  I  hate  the  two-tongued  hypocrite." 

Sandys  :  J'salmt,  p.  3fc 

two-toothed,  a.    [BIDENTATE.] 

Two-toothed  cachalot : 

Zool. :  Physeter  bidens,  first  obtained  in  1800, 
off  the  co-ist  of  Elgin,  and  described  by 
Sowerby.  Now  made  a  species  of  Mesoplodou 
(q.v.). 

two  valved,  a.  Bivalvular,  as  a  shell, 
pod,  or  gluiae. 

two-way  cock,  *.  A  form  of  cock  by 
whicli  the  water  may  be  distributed  to  each  of 
two  branches,  to  either  of  them  separately,  or 
be  entirely  shut  off. 

two   fold  (tw  as  t),  *  twi'-fold,  a.  &  adv. 

[A.S.  twifeald,  twigjeald.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Double,  duplicate ;  multi- 
'    plied  by  two. 

"  Where  thuu  art  forc'd  t*  break  a  two/old  truth." 
Shaluip.  :  Sonnet  41. 

2.  Bot. :   Two  and  two  together  growing 
from  the  same  spot :  as,  twofold  leaves. 

B.  As  ado. :  In  a  double  degree ;  doubly, 
twice. 

"Ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  beU  than 
yourselves."— Matt,  xxiii.  15. 

*  twd'-ness  (tw  as  t),  s.    [Eng.  hoo ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  two ;  duplicity. 

tw6"-pen-ny  (usually  as  t&p'-pe.  n-nff),  a,  &  t. 
lEng.  two,  and  penny.] 
A.  At  adj. :  Of  the  value  of  two-pence ; 


hence,  common,  mean,  vulgar,  of  little  value, 
insignificant. 

"  He  thiiika  a  whole  world  of  which  my  thought  if 

but  a  poor  new/»rmy  mirror."— O  Eliot:  MiMlemarck, 

bk.  L,  cu.  iu. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Beer  sold  at  two-pence  a 
quai-t 

"A  chopin  of  twopenny,  which  is  a  thin,  yeasty 
beveuvge  made  of  malt."— Smollett :  Bumphrey  Clin- 
ker, ii.  «». 

twopenny-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Lysiinackia  Nummularia.  So  called 
by  Turner  from  its  pairs  of  round  leaves 
standing  together  on  each  side  of  the  stalk, 
like  pence.  [MONEYWORT.] 

twopenny-halfpenny,  a.  Worth  or 
costing  twopence-halfpenny ;  hence,  paltry, 
insignificant. 

"  The  moderate  twopenny-half imtnv  Redistribution 
Bill  which  Mr.  Gladstone  intends  to  introduce."— Pott 
Mall  Gazette,  July  17,  1884. 

two   some  (tw  as  t),  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  two,  and 
suff.  -some;  A.S.  same  =  together.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  an  act,  as  a  dance, 
a  game  at  golf,  or  the  like,  performed  by  two 
persons. 

"  The  Mussulman's  eyes  danced  twosome  reels." 

Hood :  Mia  Kilmcmtegg. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dance,  game,  or  tke  like, 
performed  by  two  persons. 

*  tWy'-bfll,  S.      [TWJBILL.] 

*  twy '-blade,  s.    [TWAYBLADE.] 
twy-er,  twy-ere,  s.    [TUYERE.] 

twy'-foil,  o.  &  s.    [A.S.  twi  =  double,  and  Lai 
folium  =  a  leaf.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Her. :  Having  only  two  leaves. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.  :  The  Twayblade  (q.v.). 

*  twy'-forked,  a.     [A.S.  tu>i  =  double,  and 

Eng.  forked.]  Cleft  or  parted  in  two,  like  a 
fork ;  bifurcated. 

"  Her  naming  bead 
Tieaforked  with  death.  " 

Quartet :  Emblems  II.  xiii.  10. 

*  twy7 -formed,  a.     [A.S.  twi  =  double,  and 

Eng.  formed.]  Having  two  forms  ;  charac- 
terized by  a  double  sliape,  or  by  a  form  made 
up  from  two  different  creatures  or  things  ; 
twofold. 


*  ty'-all,  s.  [Eng.  tye  =  tie,  and  all.]  Some- 
thing that  ties  or  secures. 

Ty'-Tmrn,  t.  [English.]  The  place  of  exe- 
cution for  criminals  convicted  iu  the  county 
of  Middlesex  down  to  Nov.  7,  1783,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  Newgate,  at  which  the  first 
execution  took  place  on  Dec.  9  in  the  same 
year.  The  name  Tylmrnia  was  given,  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  the 
cli  strict  lying  between  Edgware  Road  and 
Vv'jatboume  and  Gloucester  Terraces  and 
Craven  Hill,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Bayswater  Road,  but  it  soon  fell  into  disuse. 

"  The  name  is  derived  from  a  brook  called  Tyburn, 
which  flo  ••  1  down  from  Iianii«tead  into  the  Thames." 
— Ii.  VhaMtirt :  Bojk  :/  Days,  ii.  637. 

*  H  (1)  To  fetch  a  Tyburn  stretch :    To    be 
hanged  ;  to  come  to  the  gallows. 

"  Or  else  to  fetch  a  Tibourne-ttretch 
Among  the  rest."  Tuner:  ffutbandrle,  p.  M4. 

(2)  To  preach  at  Tyburn  Cross :  To  lie  hanged 
(In  allusion   to  the  speeches   made  by  con. 
demned  criminals  just  before  their  execution.) 
"  That  soldiours  sterve  or  /mche  at  Tibortic  Croae." 
U  iscnigiie  :  Steele  Gl  is.  p.  Si. 

*  Tyburn-pickadill,  s.    A  halter. 

"  Till  they  put  on  n.  Tt/aurnr-pickaditl ." 

Taylor :  Praitc  of  IlempucA.    \ 

•Tyburn-ticket,  s.  A  ticket  granted 
(under  10  &  11  Will.  III.,  c.  23,  §  2)  to  prose- 
cutors who  had  secured  a  capital  conviction. 
This  ticket  exempted  the  prosecutor  "  from 
all  manner  of  parish  and  ward  offices  within 
the  parish  wherein  such  felony  was  committed, 
whii'h  certificate  shall  lw  enrolled  with  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  on  payment 
of  Is.  and  no  more."  This  Act  was  repealed 
by  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  70,  passed  June  3,  1818. 
Tyburn-tickets  were  transferable,  and  often 
sold  for  a  high  price  (see  extract).  A  Tyburn- 
ticket  and  the  form  of  transfer  was  given  in 
Notes  £  Queries  (2nd  ser.,  xi.  395,  437). 

"  Last  week,  sayi  the  Stamford  Merrury  of  March 

ST.  181S,  a  TghtirnUcJket  WHS  *iM   in   Manchester  tat 

28W.  •—.Volet  *  Queries,  -2nd  ser.,  xi.  395. 


i&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  y& 
Of,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oc  -  c ;  cy  -  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


Tycnomc— tympanitis 
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*  Tyburn-tiffany,  «.    A  halter.    (With 
allusion  to  Tyburu  as  a  place  of  execution.) 

"  Never  regarding  hangman  s  ieare. 
Till  Ttburn-t./an,,  ho  »e..ie." 

Kuicla.iua  :  Knave  of  Bea.rU. 

*  Tyburn-tippet,  s.    A  halter. 

"  He  should  have  lmd  a  Tiburne-tippet,  a  h.-Ufepenny 
halter."— Latimer :  Sermon*.  (Karat,) 

*  Tyburn-tree,  *.    Tlie  gallows. 

Ty-ch6n'-Ic,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Tyclio  Brahe  or  to  his  system  of  astronomy. 
Tycho  was  a  nobleman  of  Swedish  descent, 
whose  giand  father  had  settled  in  Denmark. 
He  was  born  ;it  Knndsthorp  on  Dec.  14,  1546, 
three  years  after  the  death  of  Copernicus, 
cari'ed  on  his  chief  observations  first  in  an 
observatory  of  Uraniberg,  built  for  him  on 
the  Island  of  Hven  or  Hoene  in  the  Baltic, 
and,  on  losing  his  Danish  appointment,  near 
Prague,  where  he  died,  Oct.  13,  1601.  The 
leading  points  of  the  system  were :  (1)  that  the 
fixed  st.irs  all  move  round  the  earth,  a  view 
existing  in  the  Ptolemaic  system  ;  (2)  that  all 
the  planets,  the  e.irth  only  excepted,  move 
round  the  sun,  an  opinion  beyond  that  of 
Ptolemy,  and  to  a  large  extent,  though  not 
fully  adopting,  the  leading  tenet  of  the 
Copernican  system ;  (3)  the  sun  with  its 
attendant  planets  revolves  round  the  earth ; 
(4)  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  cannot 
have  the  solidity  of  an  imagined  primum 
mobile,  since  they  are  intersected  ill  various 
directions  by  the  orbits  of  comets. 

ty-coon',  *.  [Jap.  taikun.  (See  def.)]  A 
title  assumed  by  the  Shogun,  or  generalissimo 
of  Japan,  between  1854  and  186S,  In  order  to 
impress  the  ambassadors  of  the  Western 
Powers  with  the  U-lief  that  he  was  the  real 
ruler  of  the  country. 

"  Prior  to  the  recent  revolution  [in  JM8]  the  foreign 
treaties  were  concluded  with  the  minister!  of  the 
Bbogun  at  Yedo,  uuder  the  erroneous  impression  that 
be  was  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  The  title  of  taikun 
(oftro  unwi-elt  tycoon)  was  then  fur  the  first  time 
used  :  It  UK-ana  literally  the  'great  ruler.'  and  was  em- 
ployed lor  the  occasion  by  the  Tokugawa  «fficial»  to 
convey  the  iui)>r«>ion  that  their  chief  was  in  reality 
the  turd  paramount."— A'tuyc.  Brit.  led.  9th),  zili.  682. 

•  tyde,  *.    [TIDE,  *.] 

•ty-dy,  >.  [Tiny.  *.]  Some  unidentified  kind 
of  singing-bird.  (Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  3.) 

•tee,  v.t.    [TiK,».] 

tye,  «.    [Tie.  *.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tie,  a  bond,  a  fastening. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining  :  An  inclined  trough  for  separat- 
ing ore  by  means  of  a  flowing  stream  of  water. 
The  slimes  are  allowed  to  flow  in  a  thin  wide 
Stream  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  trough,  then 
disturbed  by  a  broom,  and  collected,  accord- 
ing to  relative  weight  and  quality,  at  different 
parts  _of  the  length  of  the  trough.     The  sorts 
arc  known  as  heads,  middles,  and  tails  ;  the 
first  going  to  pile,  the  second  is  re-tyed,  the 
third  is  refuse. 

2.  A'aut. :  A  rope  by  which  a  yard  is  hoisted. 
It  passes  through  the  mast ;  one  end  is  at- 
tached to  the  middle  of  the  yard,  and  the 
Other  end  is  hooked  to  a  purchase  composed 
of  the  tye-MiKik  and  fly-block,  by  which  the 
hoisting  is  effected. 

tyc  block,  -. 

A'aut. :  An  iron-bound  swivelled  block, 
bolted  into  an  eye  in  the  hoop  round  the 

£11  'I  ;  thiongh  it  the  tye  for  hoisting  the  yard 
rove. 

•ty'-er,  ».  [Eng.  tye  =  tie;  -er.}  One  who 
ties  or  unites. 

ty  foon ,  *.    [TYPHOON.] 

*tyg,  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Some  kind  of 
drinking  vessel. 

"Thrre-handled  (y0.  a  drinking  cup  of  the  time,  to 
handled  that  three  different  persons,  drinking  out  of 
It,  and  each  using  n  se.  arau  handle,  brought  their 
mouths  to  different  )>arU  uf  the  rim.  — Cataloaut  of 
tftdmna.  (Latham.) 

f  The  name  is  still  applied  in  Oxford  to  an 
ordinary  round  pot  with  three  bandies,  much 
used  for  cups,  &c. 

ty'-ger,  «.    [Tiora.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tljrer  (q.v.). 

2.  Her. :  A  beast  more  resembling  a  lion 
than  a  tiger,  having  a  pointed  note,  mid  a 
tufted  mane,  leg*,  and  tail.  It  i«  neldoin  used, 
and  in  condemned  by  good  heralds. 


*ty'-gresse,  t. 
"ty'-grish,  o.    [TIGRISH.] 

ty'-ing,  s.    [TYE,  ».] 

Mining:  The  operation  of  washing  tin  or 
copper  ores.  [TYE,  11.  L] 

tyke,  *.    [TIKE.] 
1.  A  dog. 

"The  large  number  of  free  and  Independent  t'tket 
who  scorn  mastership."— Daily  1'elcffra^h,  Dec.  5,  1886. 
*2.  A  low  fellow. 

3.  A  Yorkshireman.    (Slang  Diet.) 
tyle,  s.     [TILE,  s.  (2).J 
tyle-berry,  *. 

Bot.  :  Jatroplia  mnltiMa.  An  American 
shrub  cultivated  in  Indian  gardens,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  Coral  plant,  the  flowers 
having  a  considerable  resemblance  to  coral. 

ty'-ler,  s.    [TILER.] 

ty-lo-,  pref.  [Gr.  rwAo?  (tulos)  =  a  knot  or 
callus,  a  knob,  a  proi utterance.]  Having  a 
swelling  or  protuberant  process  or  processes. 

ty-lo-di'-na,  *.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Or.  TUA<K 

(tuios).]      [TYLO-.] 

Zool.  <t  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Pleuro- 
branchiae  with  three  recent  species,  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  Norway.  Shell  lini|>et- 
like,  depressed,  apex  suit-central,  with  a 
minute  spiral  nucleus.  One  fossil  species, 
from  the  Tertiary. 

ty -16-dSn,   *.      [Pref.    tylo-,  and  Gr.  btovt 

(odous),  genit.  uSovros  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Viverridse,  from  the 
Eocene  Tertiary  of  Europe.  Tlie  animals 
were  about  the  size  of  a  Glutton. 

ty-ldph'-or-a,  ».  [Pref.  tylo-,  and  Or.  £opo« 
(pharos)  =•  bearing  ;  named  from  the  ventri- 
cose  pollen  musses.] 

Bo*. :  A  genus  of  Stapelieap.  Twining  herbs 
or  undershrnbs,  with  opposite  memliranous 
leaves.  Corolla  live-parted  ;  the  corona  five- 
leaved  ;  the  leaflets  simple,  fleshy ;  follicles 
smooth,  tapering  towards  the  apex,  com- 
pressed, somewhat  angular  on  one  side.  Ty- 
lojihora  aslhmatica  is  an  Indian  twiner,  downy 
when  young,  with  opposite,  petioled,  linear 
leaves,  ami  purplish  flowers.  The  roots,  which 
consist  ot  fleshy  fibres  from  a  small  head,  are 
acrid,  and  are  used  on  the  Coromandel  coast 
as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh the  botanist,  Dr.  J.  Anderson,  and 
others,  have  borne  high  testimony  to  its 
utility  in  this  respect.  The  dried  leaves  are 
emetic,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant  Dy- 
nvek  says  that  T.  fasciata,  found  in  various 
Indian  hills,  is  used  as  a  poison  for  rats. 

ty-lSp'-i-da,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  tylo-,  and  Gr.  «-ov« 
(pout),  genit.  iroSot  (podos)  =  a  foot.) 

Zool.  A  Palvont. :  A  group  of  Selenodont 
Artiodact.yles,  equivalent  to  the  family  Came- 
lidse  (q.v.). 

ty-ld-sau'-rus,  «.  [Pref.  tylo-.  and  Or. 
(raupof  (sauros),  travpa  (snitru)  =  a  lizard.] 

Paltront. :  A  genus  of  Jlososauridae  from  the 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

ty  lo'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  rv\unt  (ttddsis)  —  a  mak- 
ing or  becoming  callous.] 

Bot. :  The  filling  up  of  punctated  vessels 
with  cellular  tissue. 

ty  16s  to  ma,  *.  [Pref.  tylo-,  and  Gr.  (mW 
(stuma)  =  a  mouth.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Vampyri  (q.v.) ;  muzzle 
shoit,  nose-leaf  free  in   front  and  on  sides; 
ears  large,  separate,  lower  lin  with  a  V-slia|>ed 
spare   in   front,   margined    by   waits;    wing- 
membrane  extending  almost  to  the  base  of 
the  toes,  interfeinoral  membrane  very  large, 
extending  Iteyond   the  feet.     There  are  two 
spene.s  from  Urazil  and  Surinam. 

2.  Palteoiit. :  A  genus  of  Tornatellidse  (q.v.), 
with  four  species,  from  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
rocks  of  Portugal.     Shell  ventrieose,  smooth 
or  punctate-gtrinte,  spire  moderate,  aperture 
ovate-lunate  ;  outer  Up  |>erindicnlly  thickened 
insule.  and  expanded,  rising  slightly  ;  under 
lip  callous,  spiead  over  body-whorl. 

tym'-bal,  ».    [Fr.  timbale,  from  Arab,  thabal 
a  tymliil ;  Ital.  tinbnlio,  talallo.] 
Mutic  :  A  kind  of  kettle-drum. 

"  A  tymbnl't  sound  were  better  than  mj  Toloe.* 

rrtnr:  Charitf. 


tymp,  *.    [TYMPANUM.] 

Metall.  :  A  space  in  the  bottom  of  a  blast- 
furnace, adjoining  the  crucible. 

tymp-plate,  s.     A  plate  in  front  of  the 

heartn  of  a  blast-furnace,. 

tymp-stone,  s.  The  stone  which  forma 
the  trout  of  the  hearth  in  a  blast-furnace. 

tym  pan,  •  tim  pan,  •  tim  pane,  «. 
[Kr.,  from  Lat.  tymjKiiium.]  [TYMPANUM.] 

1.  Arch.  :  A  triangular  sjace  or  table  in  the 
corners  or  sides  of  an  arch,  usually  hollowed, 
and  enriched  with  branches  of  laurel,  olive, 
oak,  &c.,  and  sometimes  with  euibleinaiical 
figures. 

*2.  Music:  A  drum,  a  kettle-drum. 

3.  Print.  :   A  rectangular  frame  hinged  by 
one  edge  to  the  carriage  of  a  printing-press, 
and  having  stretched  across  it  a  piece  of  cloth 
or  parchment.      The   blank  sheets  are   laid 
upon   the   tympati,   in  order  to  lie  brought 
down  upon  the  forme  to  receive  the  impression. 
The  blank  sheet  is  fitted  upon  the  tympan- 
sheet,  which  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  paper 
to  be  printed,  and  forms  a  guide  for  placing 
it.     The  blank  sheet  is  held   by  the  frisket. 
The  inner  tvmpan  is  a  smaller  frame  covered 
with  canvas,  and  the  two  tympaus  hold  the 
blanket  between  them. 

4.  A  framework  covered  with  some  tense 
material. 

"In  iny  present  Invention  I  make  ose  of  the  vibra- 
tions given  to  a  diarhragm  or  tymptin  t»y  speaking 
Into  a  re.v.iiaiit  case.  —  Timei,  March  29,  1886. 

tympan  sheet,  -. 

Print.  :  A  sheet  of  paper  like  that  to  be 
printed,  laid  on  the  tympan  as  a  guide  for 
position  in  placing  the  sheets  to  be  printed. 

tym'-pan-al,  a.  [Eng.  tympan;  al.]  The 
same  as  TV'MPANIC  (q.v.). 

tym'-pan-i,  s.  pi.    [TYMPANO.] 

tym-pan'-Ic,  a.  &  *.    [Eng.  tymj>an(um);  -ic.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang..i  Like  a  drum  or  tympanum  ; 
acting  like  a  drum-head. 

2.  Anat.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected 
witli  the  tympanum. 

"The  tympanic  Iwue  is  produced  upwards  and  out- 
wards «i!d  forms  a  tube»ltli  everted  lips."—  Trant. 
Amer.  I'hilot.  Society,  xlit.  2>'i.  (187S.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Anat  (PI.)  :  The  bones  which  give  attach- 
ment to  the  memlrrana  tympani  of  the  ear  or 
its  homologue  ;  the  tympanic  ring  and  audi- 
tory process  with  the  post-glenoid  part  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

tympanic-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  [TYMPANIC,  B.]. 

tympanic-plate,  s. 

Anat.:  A  lamina,  the  surface  of  which 
forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  external  audi- 
tory meat  us  and  the  tympanum,  while  the 
posterior  one  looks  toward  the  glenoid  fossa. 
It  is  developed  fiom  the  outer  surface  of  the 
tympanic  ring. 

tympanic-ring,  t. 

Anat.  :  An  imperfect  circle  in  the  fretns, 
open  superiorly,  and  euclosiug  the  tympanic 
membrane. 


pan-i'-te^,  ».    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rvu^av 
(tumpanites)  =  the  disease  denned  in  the 
article.) 

Path»l.  :  Distension  of  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  remaining  unchanged  under  ilitler- 
ent  positions  of  the  liody.  not  yielding  readily 
to  pressure,  and  wh»»n  the  pressure  is  with- 
drawn, elastically  returning  to  its  former  stflle. 
while,  if  struck,  there  is  a  resonance  like  that 
of  a  ilium.  The  distending  medium  is  air 
within  or  external  to  the  intestinal  cinal. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  considered  its  form 
of  dropsy  ;  afterwards  it  became  distinguished 
ax  dry  dropsy.  It  is  sometimes  one  symptom 
of  hysteria. 

tym  pan  It'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  tympanites);  -ic.] 
i'ei  i.  lining  or  relating  to  tympany  or  tympan- 
ites ;  affected  with  tympany  or  tympanites. 


tym-pan-i'-ti«,  «.    [Gr. 
=  a  kettle-drum  ;  stiff.  -it/'».l 

Pathnl.  :  Inflnniination  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum. 


boil,  bdy;  p<Sut,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  {his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  -  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous.  -sious  =  shu*.   -ble,  -die.  <tc.  -  bcl.  deL 
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tympanlze— type 


•  tym'-pan-lJte,  v.i,  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  tympaniser; 
Cat.  tynipunau;  Gr.  rvftvavifia  (tumjjatiud).] 
[TYMPANUM.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  act  the  part  of  a  drummer. 
(Coles.) 

B.  Trans. :  T<>  mike  into  a  drum;  to  stretch 
the  skin  of,  as  «n  a  drum. 

"If  thia  be  irit  to  be  sawn  asunder  as  Esay.  stoned 
M  Jeremv,  uivJe  a  drum  or  ry»i;>:t»un<.  as  other 
•Hints  u(  Qud  wtre.'—Oity :  Lift  »'  (f.  Herbert.  M.  U.  b. 
(1671.1 

tym  pan  o  (pi.  tym  pan  i),  *  tlm'- 
pan-o,  *.  [Itul.]  [TYMPANUM.] 

Music:  A  kettledrum  (said  especially  of 
the  kettledrums  of  an  orchestra). 

tym  pan-6-,  pref.    [TYMPANUM.) 

A  nat. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
witli  the  tym  pan  mu. 

tympano  hyal,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tym- 
panum ami   the  hyoid   bone.     Used  in  the 
term,  the  tympano-hyitl  bones. 

B.  An  subst. :  The  styloid  process  of  the 
tein[ioral  Unie,  the  stjlo-uyals.    (Flower.) 

tjfan-pan-6ph'-6r-a.  s.  [Gr.  rvunovov 
(turn/Kino/i)  —  a  ketlle-d'rum,  and  <£opd;  (phor- 
os)  —  bf.aring.  | 

Palivobot. :  A  genus  of  Fossil  Ferns  from  the 
Lower  Oolite  of  Yorkshire.  Known  British 
secies  two. 

tym  -pan-urn,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ruftiravov 
(tumpa'non)  —  a  drum,  a  roller,  area  of  a  pedi- 
ment, panel  of  a  door,  from  -rvircu>ov  (tu/ianori) 
=  a  drum,  from  TVJTTW  (tupto)  =  to  strike.] 

L  Ord.    Lang.  :    A    drum,    a    framework 
covered  with  some  tense  material. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  drum,  middle  car,  or  middle 
chamber    of   the    ear;    a    narrow,    irregular 
cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  tempo  al  bone, 
placed  between  the  inner  end  of  the  external 
auditory  canal  and  the  labyrinth.     Its  roof 
is  formed  l>y  a  thin  plate  of  bone  situated  on 
the   upper  surface  of  the   petrous  bone,  its 
floor   is  a  narrow  space,   its    outer  wall    is 
formed    mainly  by  a  thin,   semitninsparent 
membrane. —  the  membrana  timpani  —  which 
closes  the  inner  end  of  the  external  auditory 
in>-atus  ;  its  inner  wall  is  uneven,  its  anterior 
extremity  is  narrowed  by  the  gradual  descent 
of  the  roof,  and  is  continued  into  the  Eusta- 
chian  orifice,  and  its  posterior  one  has  at  its 
up|>er  part  a  large,  and  several  small  openings 
leading  into  the  mastoid  cells.     The  tympan- 
um   receives  the  atmospheric  air  from  the 
pharynx  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  and 
contains  a  chain  of  small  bones  by  means  of 
which  the  vibrations  communicated  from  with- 
out to  the  membrana  tympani  are  in  part  con- 
veyed across  the  cavity  to  the  sentient  part 
of  the  internal  ear.    (Quain.) 

2.  Architecture  : 

(1)  The  triangular  panel  of  the  fastiginm 
or  pediment  of  any  building,  comprehended  be- 
tweeu  its  corona  and  that  of  the  entablature. 


TYMPANUM. 
(from  Doormiy,  Euendine.) 

(2)  The  space  between  the  top  of  m  door 
and  the  arch  enclosing  it. 

(3)  The  die  of  a  pediment 

(4)  The  panel  of  a  door. 

3.  Dot.:  The  same  as  Epiphragm  (q.v.). 

4.  Hydraul.   Ens/in.  :   An  ancient  form  of 
wheel  for  elevating  water.     Its  original  form 
was  like  that  of  a  drum,  whence  its  name.     It 
was  a  cylinder  with  radial  partitions  and  small 
openings  in  the  peri|>ln  ry,  which  admitted  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  into  the  chambers 
thus  formed  as  those   portions  of  the  peri- 
phery Ciime  in  turn  to  be  submerged.     As  the 
wheel  revolved,  such  portions  of  water  were 


carried  up  and  flowed  along  the  partition 
toward  the  axis  around  which  the  water  was 
discharged,  being  elevated  to  a  height  nearly 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel 
was  driven  by  floats  on  the  periphery  or  side 
of  the  wheel,  or  by  mcana  of  animal  or  manual 
power,  and  had  several  moditications. 

5.  Much. :  A  kind  of  hollow  tread-wheel, 
wherein  two  or  more  persons  walk,  in  order 
to  turn  it,  and  thus  give  motion  to  a  machine. 

6.  Music:  A  hand-drum  or  tambourine,  but 
covered  with  parchment,  back  and  front.     It 
was  used  in  conjunction  with  various  kinds 
of  harps,  lyres,  and  pipes,  cymbals  of  metal, 
the  straight  brass  trumpet  and  curved  brass 
horn,  the  castanets  of  wood  and  metal. 

"Ireland  [saith  one)  uses  the  Imrpand  pipe,  which 
he  cuils  tymi*inum.'—Dr«yton  :  Poly-Otbian,  s.  0. 

tym   pan  y,  •  tym  pan  ie,  s.    [Fr.  tym- 
panie,   from    Gr.    ru^n-ai/ius    (tumptinuts)  :=  a 
kind  of  dropsy  in  which  the  belly  is  stretched 
tight  like  a  drum.] 
1.  Lit. :  The  same  as  TYMPANITES  (q.v.). 

"So  that  as  in  a  tympany  their  very  greatness  was 
their  disease."  -Puller:  Worthiet;  Cambridgeshire. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Inflation,  conceit,  bombast,  tur- 
gid ity. 

"  Iu  the  first  leaf  of  my  defence.  I  fore-told  yon  so 
much  :  us  HuUing  nothing  in  that  swollen  bulk,  but  a 
meer  unsound  tympanic,  instead  of  a  truly  solid  con- 
ception."— Up.  Hall:  A  Short  Answer.  (Pref.) 

Tyn-dar'-i-daB,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  =  the  sons  of 
Tyndarus  ;  Gr.  Tvi-uapt-o?  (Tundureos),  *  Tuv- 
6opos  (Tundaros).  See  def.] 

1.  Cl'ss.  Mythol.  :   Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
sous  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Lacedtemon-and 
husband  of  Leda. 

2.  Meteor :  One  of  the  names  given  to  two 
meteors  or  balls  adhering  to  the  rigging  of  a 
ship   during  certain  states  of  the  weather. 
More  generally  called  Castor  and  Pollux. 

*  tyne,  v.t.    [TINE,  v.] 

*  tyne  (1),  s.    [TINE,  s.] 

*  tyne  (2),  «.    [TEEN.]    Anxiety,  pain,  sorrow. 

*  ty'-ny,  a.    [TINY.] 

*  typ'-al,  o.    [Eng.  typ(e) ;  -al.]   Of  or  pertain- 
ing to*  a  type  ;  constituting  or  serving  as  a 
type  ;  typical. 

type,  *  tipe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  typum,  accus. 
of  tijpus  —  a  tigure,  an  image,  a  type,  from  Gr. 
rimes  (titpos)  =  a  blow,  a  mark,  a  figure,  a 
type,  a  character  of  a  disease,  from  TUJTTW 
(turto)  —  to  strike,  to  beat ;  Sp.  &  Iial.  tipo.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Distinguishing   mark   or   stamp ;   sign, 
emblem,  characteristic. 

"Thy  father  bears  the  tape  of  king  of  Naples. '• 
Sluikesp.  :  3  Henry  VI..  i.  4. 

2.  An  allegorical  or  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  some  object  (called -the  antitype);  a 
symbol,  a  sign,  an  emblem.    [II.  6.] 

"  Informing  them  by  <///x» 
And  shadows  of  that  destined  seed  to  bruise 
The  ser  ent,  by  what  means  he  snail  achieve 
Mankind's  deliverance."  Milton  :  P.  L..  xii.  S32. 

3.  An   example  or  specimen   of  any  class 
which  is  considered  as  eminently  possessing 
or  exhibiting  the  properties  or  character  of 
the  class ;  the  ideal  representation  of  a  group 
combining    its    essential    characteristics ;    a 
g- >naral  form  or  structure  pervading  a  number 
of  individuals.    (Used   especially  in   natural 
science.) 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

"  He  who  wishes  to  trace  the  art  in  its  gradual  pro- 
gress, from  the  wooden  and  immoveable  letter  to  the 
uioveahle  and  metal  type,  and  to  the  completion  of 
the  whole  cimtrivnnce.  will  receive  satisfactory  infor- 
mation from  t  tie  annuls  of  the  elaborate  Mattaire."— 
Knox :  Euay  135. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art: 

(1)  The  original  conception  in  art  which 
becomes  the  subject  of  a  copy. 

(2)  The  design  on  the  face  of  a  medal  or 
coin. 

2.  Biology: 

(1)  A  common  plan  to  which  certain  groups 
of  animals  conform ;  hence,  often  used  as 
equnalent  to  sub-kingdom,  or  the  first  great 
division  of  a  sab-kingdom.  To  Lamarck  is 
dus  the  credit  of  a  great  advance  in  general 
morphology,  by  pointing  out  that  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  possess  one  essen- 
tial in  common — a  spinal  column  interposed 
between  a  centbro-spinal  and  a  visceral  cavity, 


which  is  absent  in  all  other  animals.  Hence, 
he  classed  the  former  as  Vertebrata  and  the 
latter  as  Invertebrata.  The  labours  of  other 
naturalists  soon  established  the  fact  that  tlie 
Invertebrata  did  not  conform  to  one  common 
plan  or  type  ;  and  in  179j  Cuvier  showed  that 
at  fewest  tnree  morphological  types,  as  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  as  tney  are  from  the 
Vertebratr.,  existed  among  the  Invertebrata : 
Mollusca,  Articulata,  and  Radiata.  Von  Baer, 
some  years  later,  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
on  embryological  grounds.  [ZOOLOGY.] 

"  Even  the  hiatus  between  the  Vertel.rata  and  the 
InvertebraU  is  partly,  i'  not  wholly,  bridged  over; 
and  though  among  the  Invertebrate  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  more  completely  differen- 
tiated representatives  of  Midi  ta/fi  or  common  plans 
as  those  of  the  Anthropoda,  the  Annelida,  the  Mol- 
lusca, the  Tunicata,  the  Echinodermata.  the  tV  en 
terata,  and  the  Porifera.  yet  every  year  brings  forth 
fresh  evidence  to  the  eileut  that  just  as  the  plan  of 
the  i.lant  is  not  absi.|utelj  distinct  (rum  that  of  the 
animal,  so  that  of  the  Verte  rate  ha*  its  points  of 
community  with  certain  of  the  Invertebrates;  that 
the  Arthropod,  the  Mollusk.  and  the  lichinoclerm 
plans  are  united  by  that  of  the  lower  worms  and  that 
the  plan  of  the  Titter  1*  sepu-.,ted  hy  no  very  n-e.it 
differences  from  that  of  the  lAc.entetate  and  that  of 
the  Sponge. '—Huxley:  Anal.  Initrt.  Aiiin...  pp.  49,60. 

(2)  A  typical  representative.  (Applied  to 
an  individual,  a  species,  a  genus,  a  sub- 
family, or  a  family  having  the  characteristics 
of  the  group  under  which  it  is  immediately 
comprised. 

"The  tiipe  of  a  genus  should  be  the  species  which 
best  exhibits  the  characters  of  (he  group,  but  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  follow  out  this  rule  ;  and  consequently 
the  first  on  the  list  is  often  put  loi  uard  as  the  type." 
—  Woodward:  ilollutca  (ed.  Vate),  p.  49. 

3.  Chem. :  The  type-theory  assigns  the  con- 
stitution   of   compouiiiis    to   certain    simple 
bodies  such  as  hydrogen,  water,   ammonia, 
and   marsh   gas,  CH4,  ami   proceeds  on   the 
assumption  that  tne   hydrogen   of  the  tyi* 
substance  is  replaced  by  the  element  or  com- 
pound radical  entering  into  combination  with 
it.     In  this  view  the  alcohols  may  be  regarded 

H  ) 
as  belonging  to  the  water  type,  „  5-O,  and  to 

'        11  ) 
be  formed  by  the  substitution  of  U  i"  jj  r  O 

by  the  alcohol  radical — e.g.,  ethylic  alcohol  is 
represented  as  Cju5  |  O.  In  like  manner  the 

whole  series  of  amines  and  amides  may  be 
relerred  to  the  ammonia  type,  in  which  one 
or  more  atoms  of  H  are  replaced  by  radicals. 
Triethyl  amine  may  thus  he  regarded  as  being 
ammonia,  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  is  replaced 

C-jH5  ) 
by  ethyl  =  CoH5  <•  N.  Oxamide  again  is  shown 

C2H5) 

wiih  a  divalent  radical  replacing  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  a  double  molecule  of  amm»uia- 
oxamide  =  C2^2"  j.N2.  The  type-theory  was 

systematized  by  Gerhardt  some  years  ago, 
but  it  is  now  largely  superseded  by  the  use 
of  formula'  representing  a  more  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  internal  constitution  of 
chemical  compounds. 

4.  Puthol. :  The  order  in  which  the  symp- 
toms of  a  disease  succeed  each  other.  The  type 
may  be  continued,  intermittent,  or  remittent 

5.  Printing : 

(1)  A  parallelopipedon  or  square  prism  with 
a  raised  letter  on  the  upper  end,  used  in  print- 
ing.   [PRINTING.] 

(2)  Types    collectively ;    the    quantity    of 
types  used  in  printing.    Types  must  be  of  a 
uniform  height,  and   perfectly  true  in   tbeir 
angles,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  locked  up 
in  a  forme  (q.v.).     'Ihe  parts  of  a  type  are 
known  as  body,  face,  shoulder,  nick,  groove, 
and  teet.  The  fine  lines  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  a  letter  are  called  serifs;  the  parts  of  the 
face  of  some  letters,  such  as  j  and  k,  which 
project  over  the  body,  are  called  kerns.    Type 
is  distinguished  by  names  indicating  the  size 
of  the  body  and  the  consequent  number  which 
will  go  in  a  given  space ;  by  the  different  sizes 
or  styles  of  face  on  a  given  body ;  by  the  case, 
as  upper  or  lower,  caps  or  small  letter  ;  by 
peculiar  style  or  ornamental  characteristic. 

(o)  As  to  size:  Semi-nonpareil,  brilliant, 
gem,  diamond,  pearl,  ruby,  nonpareil,  emerald, 
minion,  brevier,  boiirgeoise,  long  primer,  small 
pica,  pica,  English,  great  primer,  canon,  A;c. 
[See  these  words.] 

(6)  As  to  face  :  Full,  heavy  or  fat,  light, 
condensed,  elongated,  compressed. 

(c)  As  to  case :  Caps  or  upper  case ;  small 
letters,  or  lower  case. 

(d)  As  to  style  :  Roman,  Italic,  black  letter. 
script,   German   text,   Gothic,   antique,  sani 
serif,  old  style,  hair  line,  &c. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wgiZ,  worts,  wto,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  volte,  cur,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian.    «.  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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A  fount  or  font  Is  a  complete  assortment  of 
toy  given  kind  of  type,  the  numlier  of  each 
letter  being  iu  proportion  to  the  frequence  of 
Its  occurrence  in  primed  mutter,  thus : 


4.000 


1      ._ 


s.oo. 

S.00i) 
8,00i) 


1.000 


r    ...   T.»io 

I     ...    8.0H" 
t     ...  10.UUO 


4,sno 
1..VW 
2.500 

Si) 
S..VX) 


d    ..   f.ooo 

•    ...  H.OOO 

f   ...   3,000 

e  ...  1.000 

A  complete  fount  of  type,  including  roman 
•in!  italic,  with  capitals,  figures,  points,  aiid 
Signs,  consists  of  tl§  different  diameters. 

6.  Theol. :  An  object,  office,  institution,  in- 
dividual, or  ngBnn  hy  which  Christ,  his  life, 
death,  atoniir^acrince,  was  prefigured.  ITv- 
FOLUGV*] 

•f  For  the  difference  between  type  and  figurt 
ace  FIGURE. 

IF  In  type:  Set  up,  re.idy  for  printing; 
having  all  the  types  <tuly  arranged  so  that  an 
impression  can  be  taken  when  desired. 

type-block,  s.  A  block  having  upon  it 
imised  figures  representing  letters  or  numbers. 

type-casting,  ».     The   same  as  TYPR- 

1OUNDINO  (q.V.). 

type-casting  and  setting  machine, 

f.  One  whirh  makes  its  type  from  matrices, 
•nd  sets  them  in  a  row,  or  in  galley,  as  the 
letter-keys  of  the  machine  are  manipulated  in 
tne  order  of  the  copy. 

type-composing  machine,  *.   [TYPE- 

lETTlNd   MACHINE.] 

type-dressing  machine, ».  A  machine 
fcniiing  a  substitute  for  the  usual  nin.li-, 
which  is  to  rub  the  type  by  hand  upon  the 
plane  3'irface  of  a  stone,  using  as  an  auxiliary 
•  scraper  or  file. 

typT  founder,   ».     One  who   casts   or 

manufactures  types. 

type- founding,  ».  The  act,  art,  or  prac- 
tice <>f  casting  or  manuia<-tunng  movable 
metallic  types  for  use  by  printers. 

type-foundry,  type  found sry,  i.  A 
place  where  types  are  manufactured. 

type-gauge,  i.  A  stick  or  rule  having 
upon  iU  sides  or  edges  the  measure  of  the 
various  sizes  of  type,  so  as  to  readily  indicate 
the  number  of  lines  by  laving  it  alongside  a 
column  of  matter  or  proof,  or  the  ems  in  a 
line  by  placing  it  along  the  line. 

type-high,  a.  Of  the  height  or  length 
Of  printed  type  =  JJ  of  an  inch. 

type-metal,  s.  A  white  alloy  for  casting 
type,  composed  of  lead,  antimony,  and  tin. 
Large  type  has  the  largest  proportion  of  lead  ; 
•mall  type  has  more  antimony  to  render  it 
harder  and  enable  it  to  resist  wear.  Type  is 
••  Tieti.nes  faced  with  copper  or  with  nickel, 
to  render  ii  more  durable.  The  nickel  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  not  acting  on  or  being 
•fleeted  by  the  chemicals  in  the  ink. 

"Tfp»-nutal  (ii|  the  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony  used 
In  cantiiu  urinlcr'l  ty|n:».  the  uauM  proportions  being 
out  port  »l  untltiiony  to  three  of  lead,  but  a  »ui>erior 
•u<i  hurrler  kind  uf  typ-  It  sometime*  mude  hy  alloy- 
Ing  two  imrU  "t  lend  with  one  of  antimony  and  one  of 
tiu.  Both  tl.ex  »lloy«Uk»  a  (harp  luiprrwion  from 
tb«  mould  or  matrix,  owing  to  their  expansion  on 
•olidin.-ation.  and  they  an  hard  enomt'i  to  aUnd  the 
work  of  the  |>KM.  without  being  brittle  or  liable  to 
fracture." — UranM  t  Cox. 

type-setter,  *. 

1.  One  who  sets  up  type  ;  a  compositor. 

2.  A  type-setting   or   composing   machine 
(q.v.). 

type-setting,  *.  •  The  act  or  process  of 
•citing  up  or  arranging  tvpes  in  the  com- 
posing-stick, ready  to  be  printed  from. 

Type-letting  machine :  A  composing-machine 
for  tvpe.  There  are  seveial  varieties  of 
m*  blur*  f»r  this  purpose.  The  older  styles 
have  separate  groove*,  receptacles,  or  galleys 
for  each  sort,  and  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment is  s'ich  that  on  touching  m  key,  ar- 
ranged with  others  like  the  key-board  of  A 
piano,  the  end  type  of  a  row  is  displaced,  and 
is  ronducted  in  a  channel  or  hy  a  Nine  to  a 
composing-stick,  where  the  tyi  *s  ar»  arranu-'d 
in  reg'ilnr  order  in  a  line  of  indefinite  length, 
and  from  whence  they  are  removed  in  sun-en- 
n\\i  portions  to  a  jns'ifying-stick,  in  which 
they  are  spaced  out  to  the  proper  lengt  h  of 
line  required.  Another  HIM!  laier  n.a  hint)  casts 
the  type  HM  «>t.  HiwrnM.ng  tne  SHIIH-,  pro|»rly 
juilftietl  on  galley*,  li  acts  automatically. 


working  from  a  perforated  roll  previously  pre- 
pared by  a  very  ingenious  machine  somewhat 
resembling  a  type-writer.  The  term  is  also 
improperly  applied  to  the  linotype,  a  machine 
which  casts  type  line*  from  assembled  matrices. 
Type-fftting  telegraph:  A  form  of  telegraph 
in  which  the  message  at  the  receiving  end  is 
set  up  in  type.  The  title  is  also  held  to 
mean,  but  does  not  correctly  detiue,  the  in- 
strument in  which  certain  letters  are  made 
to  deliver  an  impression  in  consecution,  aud 
so  spell  out  the  message. 

type-wheel,  ».  A  disk  having  raised 
letiers  on  its  jieriphery,  employed  for  printing 
or  stamping,  and.  in  some  forms  of  telegraph. 

type-write,  rJ.  To  write  with  a  type- 
writing machine. 

type-writer,  $. 

1.  A   mechanical   contrivance   for   super- 
seding the  use   of  the   pen,   and   by  which 
letters   are    produced   by   the  impression   of 
in'xed  types.      Type  writers  are  of   various 
kin  Is,  but  all  are  furnished  with  (1)  a  move- 
ment   for   bringing  the   type    to  a  common 
printing  point ;  (2)  a  contrivance  for  inking 
the  type  ;  (3)  a  movement  for  impressing  tin. 
type  on  the  p«per  ;  and  (4)  a  contrivance  for 
spicing   words  and  lines.     The  type-writerK 
ordinarily    in  use    are   about    the  size    of  a 
sewing-machine,,  and  are  worked  by  means  of 
keys,  each  communicating  with   a  lever  ter- 
minating in  a  sort  of  transverse  bar  or  crutch 
head  which  carries  a  type  on  earn  extremity. 
By  means  of  two  keys  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
board  the  paper  carrier  is  moved  backwards 
or  forw-irds,  so  that  in  one  position  it  receives 
a  blow  from  one  end  of  the  transverse  bar, 
and  in  the  other  position  from  the  second  end. 
In  an  older  and  simpler  form  of  type-writer 
each  key  governs  a    lever  furnished  with  a 
single  character,  instead  of  one  at  eacji  end. 
The  types  are  inked  hy  me  ins  of  an  inking- 
ribbon,  phv-ed  directly  over  the  point  where 
all  the  types  strike  the  pa|>er;  it  is  made  to 
move  a  slight  distance  every  time  a  key  is 
struck,   so  that  every  type  touches  it.  in  af 
fresh  place.    The  work  produced  by  a  type- 
writer is  as  legible  and  nearly  as  uniform  as 
ordinary  printing,  and  the  average  sjieed  of  a 
goo  I  operator  is  from  fifty  to  seventy  words  a 
minute. 

2.  A  per»nn  who  uses  or  operates  a  type- 
wiiting  machine. 

type-writing,  «.  &  a. 

A.  An  *ubd. :  The  a^t  or  «H  of  prancing 
letters  «nd  words  with  a  type-writer;  Ihe  work 
done  with  a  type-writer. 

B.  At  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  produced 
by  means  of  a  type-writer  (q.v.). 

type-writist,  «.    One  who  type-writes. 

type-written,  o.  Produced  or  copied 
by  means  of  a  type-writer  (q.v.). 

type,  v.t.    [TTPE,  «.] 

*1.  To  exhiUt  or  represent  by  a  type  or 
symbol  bef.-rchand ;  to  prefigure. 

*2.  To  exhibit  an  example  or  copy  of;  to 
represent,  to  typify. 

3.  To  reproduce  by  means  of  a  type-writer 
(q.v.). 

type'  script,  «.    A  type  written  document, 
u*  distinguihhed  from  m-uuBcript. 

t  typh,  i.    [TYPHUS.]    (See  compound.) 
t  typh-fever,  i. 

Pathol.:  A  term  proposed  by  Dr.  T.  K. 
Chambers  for  any  varietyoftyphus-fever(.i.  v.). 

t  typh  poison,  t.    [TYPHINE.] 

ty'-pha,  i.     [Lat.  typha  ;  Or.  n/<f>n  (tuphf)  =  a 
cat's  tail.    See  dcf.] 

Bnt. :  Reedmflce,  Cat's  tail,  or  Bulrush. 
Spikes  cylindrical,  perianth  consisting  only 
of  hairs,  stamens  monndelphous,  anthers 
somewhat  wedge  -  shaped,  ovaries  stalked, 
fruit  minute,  seed  cylindrical,  texta  striate. 
Known  species  six  or  eight,  from  temperate 
and  tropical  countries.  One  of  the**,  Tppha 
Itilifiitui,  known  popularly  hy  the  titles  al-ove 
given,  in  a  common  |  lant  in  (lie  United  States, 
l*intc  luund  in  miid>:y  IHII.I*  inn!  ditche*.  ami  in 
the  nballuw  i-d_-  B  of  dreams.  It  is  a  smooth- 


stemmed,  tall  plant  with  spikes  six  to  ten 
inches  long,  composed  uf  slender,  downy 
flowers,  packed  solid.  The  leaves  are  sword- 
sha|>ed  and  erect.  The  plant  is  from  three  to 
six  feet  hi.uh.  This  species  occurs  also  in  Europe 
and  is  widely  spread  over  the  world,  as  is  also  a 
smaller  species,  T.  angurtifulin.  In  India  ffie 
typhas  are  used  for  mat-making  and  stuffing 
chairs,  and  the  fibre  of  T.  atujustiMia  has  been 
tried  successfully  for  paper-manufacture.  Ele- 
phants are*  fond  of  an  Indian  species,  T.  tie- 
phantina,  whence  the  name,  and  its  roots  bind 
the  soil.  In  Europe  the  pollen  of  the  Typhas 
is  sometimes  used  like  that  of  Lycopodium  in 
the  manufacture  of  fireworks.  Mixed  with 
water  it  forms  a  kind  of  bread  eaten  in  Scinde, 
Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Th« 
rhizomes«abnund  in  starch,  and  are  used  in 
Kashmir  as  food.  They  are  somewhat  astrin- 
gent and  diuretic,  and  are  given  in  Eastern 
Asia  in  dysentery,  gonorrhcea,  and  the 
measles.  The  down  of  the  ripe  fruit  has 
been  applied  in  India,  like  medicated  cotton- 
wool, to  ulcers  and  wounds. 

ty  -  pha'  -  c8  -  se,  s.  ;>?.     [Mod.  Lat.  tyi>h(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -acete.] 

Bot.  :  Typhads  or  Bulrushes  ;  an  order  of 
Emlo;.'ens,  alliance  Arales.  Hei  baceous  plants 
growing  in  marshes  or  ditches.  Rootstock 
creeping,  stem  without  nodes,  leaves  rigid, 
ensiform,  with  parallel  veins,  spathe  none. 
Flowers  in  cylindrical  spikes  or  heads,  monoe- 
cious, the  males  uppermost;  sepals  reduced 
to  three  or  more  scales,  or  even  to  a  bundle 
of  hairs  ;  corolla  none.  Males  :  stamens  three 
or  six  ;  filaments  long,  sometimes  monadelph- 
ous.  Females  :  styles  short;  stigmas  simple; 
ovary  one-  rarely  two-celled  ;  fruit  dry,  in- 
dehiscent,  one-celled,  one-seeded,  made  an- 
gular by  mutual  pressure.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  the 
temperate  parts.  Known  genera  two,  Typha 
and  Sparganium  (M.  v.),  species  thirteen  (l.uid- 
ley),  twelve  (Sir  J.  Hooker). 

ty  -phad,  s.     [Lat.  typh(a)  ;  Eng.  suit,  -ad.] 
Bot.  (I'l.)  :  The  Typhacese.    (Lindley.) 

typh'-I-a,  ».    (TYPHUS.] 

J'atlioL  :  Typhoid  fever  (q.Y.). 

typh'  -me,  *.    [Eng.  typh(ut)  ;  -int.} 

Med.  :  A  term  proposed  by  l)r.  William  Parr 
for  the  special  zymotic  principle  by  which  he 
considered  typhus  fever  was  propagated. 

ty-phin'-I-a,  «.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  typhiu 
(q.v.)j. 
Palhol.  :  Relapsing  fever. 

*  typh  is,  *.    [Or.  TV^O«  (tuphog)  =  smoke.] 

.Zoo".  <fc  Pul(tont.  :  A  genus  of  Muricida;,  with 
nine  species,  from  the  Mediterranean,  West 
Africa,  Cape,  India,  and  Western  America,  to 
a  depth  of  fifty  fathoms.  Shell  like  Murex, 
but  with  tubular  spines  between  the  rarices, 
of  which  the  last  is  open,  and  occupied  bj 
the  excurreut  canal. 


typh-lleh'-thys,  *.    [Gr.  Tv*xfc  (tuphlos)  = 

blind,  and  tx#vf  (ichthus)  =  a  fish.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  name  given  to  those  individuals 
of  the  genus  Amblvopsis  (q.v.),  in  which  tiu 
ventral  fins  are  absent. 

typh-li'-na,  t.    [TYPHUNE.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Typhlopidie,  with  one 
species,  Typhlinn  lineata,  from  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  Pcnang.  Snout  covered  with  large  shields  ; 
lower  jaw  without  teeth. 

typh-li'-ne,  *-  [Or.  Tv$AiV>jt  o<f>ic  (t-uphiinb 
opitif)  •=.  a  kind  of  snake,  resembling  the 
blind  worm.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Typhlopidie,  with  one 
species,  from  tne  Cape  ot  Good  Hope. 

typh-li'-tita,  i.  [Or.  TO  TV$A(OK)  (to  tvphl(on) 
=  the  CA-cum  ;  sutf.  -iti*.] 

rathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  caecum,  with 
pain  -nd  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fosxa, 
constipation,  sometimes  going  on  to  perfora- 
tion. producing  peritvphlltis.  [Former  diag- 
nosis of  the  disease  now  known  as  appendicitis 


typh'  -16  -nils,  ».     [Gr.  TV**^  (tupMo*)  = 

blind,  and  wo*  (ono.«)  =  a  sea-hsh  mentioned 
by  Aristotle.] 

Ir./uhy.  :  A  genus  of  Ophidiid*.  Head  large, 
compreiised,  most  of  the  bones  cartilaginous; 
eye  not  visible  externally  ;  scales  thin,  small, 


boil,  bo£ ;  poUt,  Jdwl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  I 
•clan,  -tian  =  shaa.    -tion,  -don  =  shun ;  -Vion,  -f  ion  =  clian.    -clou*,  -tious,    slou*  =  abus.    -ble.  -dile.  ic.  =  bel.  del. 
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deciduous ;  villiform  teeth  in  Jaws,  on  vomer 
and  palatine  bones.  A  deep-sea  fish,  of  which 
only  two  specimens  are  known,  from  a  depth 
of  more  than  2,000  fathoms  ID  the  Western 
Pacific, 

•  typh-loph  -thal'-mes,  s.  pi  [Mod  Lat., 
from  Gr.  rv4>A<K  (f «/iA.'as)  =  blind,  and  <MJ>OO\- 
/uck  (ophthalaws)  =  the  eye.) 

Zool. :  An  old  group  of  Seine-idle,  with  two 
genera,  Dibamus  and  Typhline  (q.v.).  They 
are  now  more  generally  ranged  under  Typh- 
lopid*  (q.v.). 

typh  lop-I-dse,  *  typh-lops -I-dae,  s.  pi. 

IMod.  Lat.  lyi>hlop$;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-Wo-.] 

Zool. :  Blind  Burrowing  Snakes ;  a  family 
of  Innocuous  Snakes,  in  some  classifications 
elevated  to  a  sub-order,  with  two  groups, 
Catodontes  (having  teeth  only  in  the  lower 
jaw)  and  Epanodontes  (with  teeth  only  in 
the  upper  jawX  There  are  four  genera,  with 
seventy  species,  distributed  in  tropical  and 
sub-ti-'ipical  regions.  Body  long,  cylindrical, 
vermiform,  and  rigid  ;  vestiges  of  hind- 
limits  present  in  the  shape  of  rod  like  bones  ; 
eyes  present,  but  small,  and  covered  by  the 
ni"re  or  less  transparent  ocular  and  pre- 
ocul.ir  shields  ;  scales  smooth,  imbricated  alike 
on  back  and  belly.  This  family  contains 
forms  which  are  most  remote  from  the  true 
Ophidian  tvpe,  and  which,  in  older  classifica- 
tions, formed  the  group  Typhlophthalmes 
(q.v.)L  Thi-y  live  under  ground,  their  rigid 
body  and  short  curved  tail  being  adapted  for 
burrowing.  After  rain  they  occasionally  ap- 
pear above  ground,  and  then  they  are  very 
agile  in  their  serpentine  movements.  The 
eye,  which  is  scarcely  visible  in  many  species, 
can  give  to  them  only  a  vague  and  indistinct 
perception  of  light.  They  are  oviparous,  and 
feed  on  worms  and  small  insects.  The  tongue 
is  forked,  and,  as  in  other  snakes,  frequently 
exserted. 

typh' -lops,  s.  [Gr.  Twf>Aos  (tuphlos)  =  blind, 
and  o<li  (op-}—  the  eye.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Typhlopidae 
(q.v.),  with  over  sixty  species,  having  approxi- 
mately the  range  of  the  family.  Body  long, 
slender,  cylindrical ;  head  depressed,  rounded  ; 
tail  short,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and 
armed  with  a  spine  ;  scales  small. 

typh-l6-S9in  -cus,  s.  [Gr.  TV^AOS  (tuphlos) 
=  blind,  and  Mod.  Lat  scincus  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Aeontiadae,  with  one 
species  from  Temate.  It  is  closely  akin  to 
Acontia  (q.v.). 

ty  phoid,  a.  [Gr.  T.'«f>o«  (tuphos)  =  smoke, 
cloud,  stupor,  arising  from  fever;  e'Sos  (eidos) 
=  resemblance.  1  [TYPHUS.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling  typhus  (q.v.). 

If  Often  used  substantively  =  Typhoid- 
fever  (q.v.). 

typhoid-fever,  & 

Pathol. :  A  kind  of  continued  fever  which 
is  known  by  many  names.  It  was  called 
"typhoid"  and  "abdominal  typhus"  from 
its  sup|>osed  resemblance  to  typhus  or  gnol 
fever.  It  is  often  known  as  "  low  fever  "  and 
"  slow  fever,"  from  its  duration  ;  and  as 
"  autumnal "  or  "  fall "  fever,  from  the  time  of 
the  year  at  which  it  is  most  prevalent.  The 
term  "enteric  fever"  was  applied  to  it  from 
the  fact  that  the  intestines  are  always  attacked 
in  this  disorder;  but  "gastric  fever"  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  there  is  never  any  organic  disease 
of  the  stomach.  Typhoid  fever  results  from 
the  introduction  of  a  specific  poison  into  the 
system,  and  is  said  to  l>e  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  specific  bacillus.  It  is  not  con- 
tagious, and  the  poison  appears  to  lie  com- 
municable only  from  the  discharges.  The 
diffusion  of  the  disease  is  generally  due  to  the 
excrement  of  some  patient  finding  its  way 
into  the  drains,  and  thence  into  wells,  or 
into  streams  or  rivers,  the  water  of  which 
is  used  for  drinking  purposes.  Hence  it  is  of 
th«  highest  importance  that  the  excreta  of 
patients  suffering  from  typhoid  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected,  and,  if  possible,  buried 
at  some  distance  from  any  dwelling-house; 
but,  as  in  large  towns  this  latter  precaution 
is  impossible,  disinfectants  must  be  liberally 
used.  In  places  where  the  supply  of  water  is 
from  wells,  all  drinking-water  should  be  boiled, 
and  it  is  a  wise  precaution  during  an  epidemic 
to  have  the  milk  seal. led,  as  the  prevalence  of 
typhoid  in  London  in  1873  was  clearly  traced 


to  the  contamination  of  the  milk  by  the 
excreta  of  a  man  who  had  died  of  typhoid  on 
a  milk-farm.  Tlie  period  of  incubation  usually 
extends  over  two  weeks,  being  preceded  by  loss 
of  appetite,  languor,  headache,  dizziness,  and 
bleeding  from  the  nose  in  many  cases.  From 
the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  day  the  rash  usually 
appears.  It  is  very  slight,  and,  unless  care  is 
taken,  may  be  entirely  overlooked.  The  spots 
are  rose-coloured,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head, 
disappearing  on  pressure,  but  reapi>earing  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  patient 
suffers  from  debility  and  diarrhoea,  and  there 
is  dulness  over  the  region  of  the  spleen,  which 
is  enlarged.  The  stools  are  of  a  pea-soup 
colour,  and  the  special  lesion  observed  is  en- 
largement of  and  deposit  in  Peyer's  glands 
and  the  minute  solitary  glands  of  the  smaller, 
and  sometimes  of  the  large  intestine.  Some- 
times the  mental  condition  is  irritable,  with 
illusions  and  hallucinations,  and  patients  speak 
in  a  loud  voice  and  gesticulate  wildly.  In  ihe 
third  week  the  symptoms  continue  witli  un- 
diminislied  vigour,  and  sometimes  increase  in 
intensity,  with  stupor  to  such  a  degree  that 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  rousing  the 
patient.  In  favourable  cases,  in  the  fourth 
week  there  is  a  change  for  the  better;  the 
temperature  falls,  the  symptoms  are  alleviated, 
the  sleep  becomes  more  natural,  the  motions 
firmer  and  less  frequent,  and  the  appetite 
slowly  returns.  After  the  thirtieth  day,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  no  more  si>ots  appear, 
the  fever  is  at  an  end,  and  the  |>atient  passes 
slowly  into  a  stage  of  convalescence.  In 
typhoid  fever  relapses  are  common,  and  dan- 
gerous complications,  esjiecially  of  the  lungs. 
may  ensue.  If  the  ulceration  of  the  intes- 
tines proceeds  so  far  that  they  are  perforated, 
death  almost  invariably  follows,  and  in  all 
cases  the  mortality  is  high.  The  main  chance 
of  recovery  depends  on  careful  nursing,  under 
the  direction  of  a  skilled  medical  man.  The 
chief  treatment  consists  in  reducing  the  tem- 
perature, usually  by  large  doses  of  quinine. 
The  fever  produces  intense  thirst,  and  plenty 
of  fluid  should  be  given.  From  the  ulcerated 
state  of  the  bowels,  solid  food  must  be  strictly 
avoided,  lieef-tea,  mutton  broth,  arrowroot, 
milk,  and  eggs  being  the  best  forms  of  nourish- 
ment. Stimulants  are  rarely  needed  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  but  may  be  Ujed 
with  advantage,  under  medical  direction,  if 
the  heart's  action  is  weak  and  the  pulse  inter- 
mittent [TYPHUS.] 

ty-pho-ma'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  TV<#>O«  (twphos)  = 
typhus,  and  popui  (mania)  =  madness.] 

Pathol.  :  The  low  muttering  delirium  which 
accompanies  typhoid-fever. 

ty-pho'-ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  TV^UWOS  (tuphonios) 
=  of  or  lielonging  to  Typhon,  fatuous.] 

Dot.  :  A  genus  of  Dracunculese,  closely  akin 
to  Arum,  but  with  a  single  erect  ovule  in  the 
ovary,  and  a  more  sharply  pointed  spadix. 
The  very  acrid  roots  of  Typnonium  orixe.nfe, 
a  native  of  Eastern  Asia,  are  used  in  India  as 
poultices. 

ty  phoon  ,  *  ty'-phon,  s.  [Chin,  tai-fang  = 
great  wind.  The  spelling  has  been  influenced 
by  comparison  with  Gr.  -nxfriav  (tuphon)  —  a 
whirlwind.] 

Meteor.  :  The  name  given  to  a  type  of  storm 
common  on  the  co;ist  of  Tonquin  and  China 
as  far  north  as  Ningpo  and  tne  south-east 
coast  of  Japan.  Typhoons  resemble  the 
storms  of  Western  Eurojie  in  their  general 
characteristics,  but  they  are  often  accom 
panied  by  a  high  wave,  which,  advancing  in- 
land, causes  great  destruction  of  life  and 
property.  Typhoons  occur  from  May  to  No- 
vember, but  are  most  frequent  in  July,  August, 
and  September.  (See  extract) 

"The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  hurri- 
canes and  'yphoaruot  the  tropics  and  tlie  cyclones  of 
higher  latitudes  are  these:—  Tropical  cyclones  are  of 
smaller  dimensions,  show  steelier  barometric  gradients 
and  therefore  atronu-er  winds,  and  advance  at  a  slower 
rate  over  the  earth's  surface.  Another  point  of  differ. 
ence  is  that  a  large  unmiier  of  the  hurricanes  of 
West  Indies  and  the  tiii'hoont  of  Eastern  Asia 
pursue  a  westerly  course,  which  gradually  beco 
north-westerly,  and  on  arriving  at  about  lat.  3»°  ttiey 
recurve,  and  thereafter  pursue  a  course  to  north-east- 
wards."— Encyc.  ffrit.  (ed.  9th),  xvi  165. 

ty'-pho&s,  a.     [TYPHUS.]     Pertaining  or 
lating  to  typhus  (q.v.). 


ty'-phus,  *.  [Gr.  Tv<f>os(<wpfaw).]  [TYPHOID.] 

Pathol.  :  Typhus-fever  ;  a  contagious  fever, 

which  occurs  mainly  in  temperate  and  cold 

climates,  and  often  rages  as  an  epidemic.     It 

is  also  known  as  "spotted,"  "epidemic,"  or 


"contagious"  fever,  and  was  formerly  called 
"  camp  "  or  "gaol "  fever,  from  its  prevalei.  « 
in  camps  and  prisons.  It  is  most  prevalent 
amongst  females  and  young  people,  but  the 
highest  rate  of  mortality  from  the  disease 
occurs  amongst  adult  males.  The  contagion 
is  communicated  through  the  air,  and  probably 
proceeds  from  the  breath,  which  has  a  peculiar 
foul  smell.  It  is  not  communicated  from  the 
clothes  or  excreta,  and  consequently,  by  pro- 
perly isolating  the  patient,  the  spread  of  the 
fever  may  be  prevented.  The  period  of  incu- 
bation is  supposed  to  range  from  a  few  hours 
to  several  dajs.  The  earliest  symptoms  are 
heaviness  and  listlessness,  with  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  which  afterwards  develops  into  de- 
lirium; an  eruption  of  round,  dark,  reddish- 
brown  spots  then  makes  its  appearance,  the 
temperature  is  high,  the  pulse  very  rapid,  and 
the  patient  suffers  from  extreme  weakness. 
The  condition  of  the  bowels  varies  in  dilferent 
patients,  for  there  may  be  either  diarrhoea  or 
constipation.  The  duration  of  an  uncompli- 
cated case  of  typhus  varies  from  twelve  to 
twenty-one  days.  The  greatest  danger  is 
usually  during  the  second  week  of  the  illness, 
death  seldom  ensuing  before  the  seventh  day. 
The  treatment  of  typhus  consists  in  placing 
the  patient  under  the  best  possible  hygienic 
conditions,  keeping  up  the  strength  with  beef- 
tea,  mutton-broth,  milk,  eggs,  arrowroot,  Ac., 
and  in  alleviating  the  most*  prominent  and 
distressing  symptoms,  such  as  relieving  thirst, 
by  the  free  «d ministration  of  cooling  drinks, 
controlling  sleeplessness,  headache,  and  deli- 
rium by  small  doses  of  opium,  keeping  the 
bowels  open  by  mild  laxatives,  &c.  Stimu- 
lants should  not  be  given  to  children,  and 
many  adults  do  well  without  them,  but 
alcohol  may  be  advantageously  used  in  the 
case  of  old  persons,  or  where  the  patient  has 
been  accustomed  to  the  free  use  6f  stimulants. 
When  recovery  takes  place,  it  is  generally 
very  rapid,  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  patient  oiten  occurring  in  twenty-lour  or 
forty-eight  hours.  The  only  complication  at 
all  common  is  a  form  of  pneumonia. 

typhus-fever,  s.    [TYPHUS.] 
*  typhus  icterodes,  «. 

Pathol. :  Yellow-fever  (q.v.). 

ttyp'-Ic,  *typ'-Ick,a.  [Gr.  rvm.K6t(tupiko») 
=  typical,  from  TVITCK  'Jipcs)  =  &  type  (q.v.); 
Lat.  typicus ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tipico ;  Fr.  tipique.) 

1.  Typical,  figurative. 

"So  loudly  and  harmoniously,  together  with  Moses'i 
typtek  shades,  utter  those  words  ..?  the  Baptist's,  Be- 
hold the  Lam  I)  of  Qod  that  taketh  away  tUc  sins  ol 
the  world  !  '—Boyle :  World,  ii.  278. 

2.  Embodying  the  characters  of  a  group. 
"  Here's  Smith  already  swearing  at  my  feet 

That  I'm  the  tyuic  She." 

£.  a.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  ix. 

typic-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  fever  which  conforms  to  a  par- 
ticular  type ;  a  fever  which  is  regular  in  its 
attacks  as  opposed  to  one  which  is  erratic  in 
its  course. 

tjrp'-ic-al,  a.    [TYPIC.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  (Gen.) :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  type ;  hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a  type. 

"  Mathematical  knowledge  was  at  that  time  Dot 
merely  the  typical  example  of  deductive  reasoning."— 
Leslie  S>et,',?n:  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (1876),  i.  2;i. 

2.  Spec. :  Typifying,  figurative,  emblematic, 
prefiguring. 

"  Indeed  the  Mosaic  law  was  intended  for  a  single 
people  only,  who  were  to  be  shut  in,  as  it  were,  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  by  a  fence  of  legal  rites  and 
ti//iical  ceremonies.'—  Atterbury  :  Sennont,  vol.  L, 
ser.  4. 

II.  Nut.  Science:  Embodying  the  characters 
of  a  group  :  as,  a  typical  family,  genus,  or 
species. 

typ'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  typical;  -ly.]  In  a 
typical  "manner ;  by  way  of  image,  type,  or 
symbol. 

"IChristl  still  is  figured,  there  more  obscurely,  her* 
more  clearly,  but  yet  still  more  typinilty,  or  in  figure." 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Diit.  from  Popery,  pt  ii.,  bk.  ii.,|  X 

typ'-Ic-al-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  typical ;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  typical. 

typ-f-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  typify;  -cation.] 
The  act  of  typifying. 

t^p'-J-f  i-er,  *.    [Eng.  typify ;  -er.]    One  who 

typifies. 

"A  modern  tyrffier,  who  deals  only  In  similitude 
and  correspondences."—  H'arburton :  C'artt,  xi.  40*. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew* 


typify— tyrant 
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'-I-f  y,  v.t.    [Eng.  type ;  V5/-1 

1.  To  represent  by  an  image,  emblem,  model, 
or  resemblance. 

"Onr  Saviour,  who  was  typified  by  the  coat  that 
vat  slain."—  Brown* :  Vulgar  iVr-ouri,  b».  It,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  exemplify,  to  type, 
typ'-Iat,  «.    Same  as  TYPE-WRITER,  «.,  2. 

ty'-po,  *.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  typo- 
grapher (q.v.);  a  compositor. 

•ty'-po'-coVmy,  *  ty-po-cos-mie,*.  [Gr. 

Tviros  (tupos)  —  type,  and  KOO-/J.O?  (A.'osnuw)  = 
the  worn.]  A  representation  or  description 
of  the  world. 

"  Some  books  of  ttipocormv  are  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  words  uf  all  arts,  to  give  men  countenance."— 
Bacon :  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

ty-pog'-ra-pher, «.  [Eng.  typograph(y) ;  -er.] 
A  printer." 

"There   Is   a  very  ancient  edition   of  this  work 
[Justinian's  Institute*!,  without  date,  place,  or  inpa- 
.  fr,ip>ier."—Wartun:  Hut.  Engliih  Poetry  ;  Additiant, 
p.  189. 

ty-p4-graph'-Ic,  ty-p6-graph'-!c-al,  o. 

[Eng.  ty^iograph(>i) ;  -if,  -ical.\ 
•1.  Emblematic,  figurative,  typicaL 
2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  typography,  or 

the  art  of  printing. 

"The  operation  of  that  providential  discovery,  the 
typogrniMical*rt."—lfnox:  Winter  Eoeninyt,  even.  33. 

typographic-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Tomiau  typngraphus.    [Tomcus.] 

ty-po-graph'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  typo- 
graphical ;  -ly.} 

*  1.  By  means  of  a  type  or  emblem ;  typi- 
cally, emblematically. 

2.  By  means  of  types  ;  after  the  manner  of 
a  printer. 

ty-pog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  rv'iro«  (tupos)  =  a 
type,  and  ypoifxo  ((/rap/id)  =  to  write ;  Fr. 


*  1.  Typical,  figurative,  or  emblematical  re- 
presentation. 

2.  The  art  of  printing ;  the  art  or  operation 
of  impressing  letters  and  words  on  paper  by 
means  of  types. 

•  ty'-pd-lite,  «.     [Gr.  rviro*  (tupos)  =  a  mark, 
and  At'flos  =  a  sto'ie.  J  An  old  name  for  a  stone 
or  fossil  which  has  on  it  impressions  or  figures 
resembling  plants  or  animals. 

•  ty-pol'-$-gy,  i.  [Gr.  TV7TO«  (tupos)  =  a  type ; 
sutTT  -ology.] 

1.  A  discourse  on  types,  especially  those  of 
Scripture. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  types.    A  department  of 
theology  which  investigates  Scripture  types, 
and  the  principles  applicable  to  their  inter- 

S relation.  It  starts  from  the  position  that 
le  leading  truths  of  revealed  religion  were 
the  same  under  the  Patriarchal,  the  Jewish, 
and  the  Christian  dispensations.  These  truths 
were,  however,  revealed  to  the  earlier  wor- 
shippers more  or  less  obscurely,  being  ex- 
pressed by  .symbols,  instead  of  stated  directly 
in  words.  Each  type  employed  had  a  twofold 
meaning  and  purpose— it  was  a  symbol  of 
tome  religious  truth  and  predictive  of  the 
•ntitype,  Christ.  [SACRIFICE,  II.  4.] 

t  ty-pi-theV-I-ttm, ».   [Gr.  TV'ITOC  (tupos)  =  a 
type,  and  ffnpt'oc  (tlu.rinn)  =  a  wild  least.] 

Palrront. :  Another  uame  for  the  genus  Mes- 
otliermm(q.v.X 

tf  -pdth'-e-ta  (Pi.  ty  poth  e  tas),  .. 

[Gr.  tvpot  —  a  type,  and  tfutu  —  to  lay  down.] 

1.  The  art  and  lure  of  typography. 

2.  A  member  of  an  association  or  guild  mad* 
op  of  printer*  nod  piiblinhert.     [T-.J 

3.  (/'(.)  The   name  of   various  Hocietiet  of 
priuteii  and  publishers.     [T-.] 

•  tyr  -an,  v.t.    [TYRAN,  «.]   To  act  the  tyrant ; 
to  tyrannize  over. 

"  What  yl'irle  or  what  guerdon  bait  thou  found 
In  feeble  ladies  tyrannic?  to  *  .re  ?  " 

B»tni*r;  r.  O.,  IV.  rU.  I. 

•  tjhr'-an,  •  tyr'-anne. «.  *  o,  |O.  Fr.  limn, 
tirant,   tyran,   tyrant  (Fr.  tyrnn),  from  Lat. 
fyrannum,  accus.  of  tynmnui  =  a  tyrant,  from 
Or.  rvpaprof  (tnrannni)  =  a  lord,  an  absolute 
monarch,  a  tyrant,  an  nsur|«r:  root  uncer- 
tain ;  8p.  tirano  ;  Port,  fyrano;  Ital.  tiranno.} 

[TYRANT.] 

A.  At  tubst. :  A  tyrant. 


B.  As  adj.  :  Tyrannical  (q.v.) 

"  He  is  the  tyran  pll»e.  our  hearts  the  fry." 

Dunne  :  Pue-ni,  p.  40i 

*  tyran  queller,  *  tyranne  -queller, 
«.  A  tyrannicide. 

"  Hariuodins  and  Aristocltou  had  been  tyrannt- 
qutllert."  —  L'tial  :  .ipoph.  of  Enurnuj,  p.  129. 

*  tyr-an-ess,  ».  [Mid.  Eng.  tymn  =  a,  tyramt; 
•ess.]  "A  female  tyrant. 

"  A  terrible  little  timinnta." 

Jlouini/er  :  Renegade,  v.  8. 

ty-ran  -nlc-al,  *ty-ran'-nic,  o.    [Fr. 

tyramiiffue,  from  Lat.  tyrannicus  ;  Gr.  Tvpav- 
viicof  (tumnnikos)  —  pertaining  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  a  tyrant  ;  Sp.  tiranioo;  ItaL  tiran- 
nico.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  ty- 
rant ;  suiting  a  tyrant  ;  despotic,  cruel,  arbi- 
trary. 

"They  blame  Lewes  the  xi.  for  bringing  the  admi- 
nistration ruyall  of  Frxuuce.  from  the  Uwfull  aud 
reguUite  raigue,  to  the  alwolute  and  titr<innt<i>il  power 
and  guueruuieut-"—  Hmitlt:  Communweatt/1,  bk.  l.,  ch. 
vlL 

2.  Acting  like  a  tyrant  ;  arbitrary,  cruel, 
despotic,  imperious. 

"I  Tyrant  |  by  the  antient  Greeks,  was  applied  to  all 
kings,  a>  well  the  Just  aud  merciful,  as  tiie  cruel,  aud 
»li  "in  we  now  call  tyran 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 


>  we         e   us   au     merciu,  a      ie  ce,  a 
we  now  call  tyrannical.*—  fatter:  Antiquitiet, 


ty-ran'-nlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tyrannical  ; 
-ly.\  In  a  tyrannical,  despotic,  cruel,  or  arbi- 
trary manner  ;  like  a  tyrant  ;  with  unjust  or 
arbitrary  exerci.se  of  power. 

"  Brutus  being  chosen  Consul  of  Rome  .  .  .  chased 
out  of  tlie  city  Tarquiuius  Buperbus,  who  reigued 
trrttniu<-aUy.~—P.  Holland  :  flutarch,  p.  744. 

ty-ran  :nic  al  ness,  s.  [Eng.  tyrannical; 
-n&u.  |  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tyrauuical  ; 
tyrannical  disposition  or  practice. 

t  ty-ran-ni-ei'-clal,  a.  [Eng.  tyrannicid(e)  ; 
•al.}  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tyrannicide,  or 
to  one  who  kills  a  tyrant. 


ty-ran' -nl-^lde,  ».  [Lat.  tyrannic  id  iuin  = 
tlie  killing  of  a  tyrant;  tyrannicida  =  one 
who  kills  a  tyrant,  from  tyraiinus  —  a  tyrant, 
and  cc&io  (in  compos,  -cido)  =  to  kill ;  Fr. 
tyrannicide.) 

1.  The  act  of  killing  a  tyrant. 

"  Tfirannicide,  or  the  asaassiuation  of  usurpers  and 
oppressive  princes,  was  highly  extolled  in  ancient 
times."— Biune:  I'riiKiplaof  Jlonili,  f  2. 

2.  One  who  kills  a  tyrant. 

"The  adulatory  verses  made  iu  commemoration  of 
these  Illustrious  fyrunmcUn."  —  Cumberland :  Ob- 
lereer.  No.  4». 

ty-ran'-ni-dse,  s.  j>l.  [Mod.  Lat  tyrann(ui); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  .suit'  -inoe.] 

Ornith. :  Tyrant-birds,  Tyrant  Shrikes  ;  a 
family  of  Passerine  Birds,  formerly  made  a 
sub-family  of  Mu.scicapida:.  Bill  long,  broad 
an<l  tlat  at  base,  sides  compressed  to  tip, 
which  is  hooked  ;  nostrils  hidden  by  plumes 
and  bristles ;  wings  long  and  i>ointe<l ;  tail 
moderate ;  tarsi  broadly  scaled ;  outer  toe 
longer  than  inner,  united  to  middle  at  base  ; 
Claws  short  and  sharp.  They  form  an  ex- 
tensive and  characteristic  American  family, 
ranging  over  the  whole  continent,  from  Pata- 
gonia to  the  arctic  regions,  and  are  found  in 
the  chief  American  islands.  Five  suit-families 
are  reckoned :  Conophaginse,  Twniopteriiue, 
Platyrhynchinse,  Elaineinte,  and  Tyrannime, 
embracing  altogether  seventy-one  genera  and 
mure  than  300  species. 

ty-ran -ni'-nse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tyrann(us); 
Lat.  feui.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiuc.) 

Ornitliolngy : 

*  1.  A  snb-i'amMy  of  Musclrapidffi, equivalent 
to  tli*  modern  Tyiannida;  (q.v.). 

2.  The  typical  sub-family  of  Tyiannidae, 
with  seventeen  genera  and  eighty-nine  species, 
having  the  range  of  the  family. 

•tyr  -an  nlhg,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  tyran  =  a 
tyrant;  -ing.\  Tyrannizing,  tyrannical.. 

•  ty-ran'-nl-ou«,  o.    [TYRANNOUS.) 

*ty-ran'-nl-oii»-l#,  adv.  [Eng.  tyran- 
nioiu  ;-<;/.)  Tyrannically. 

"  Manaases  tlien  his  wife  would  not  cnntronle 
Tur.inm-iuly."  Uunion     JiuUth.  IT.  284. 

•  tyr'-an-nife,  «.     [TYRANNIZB.]    Tyranny, 
oppression. 

"  So  that  there  he  nn  ryra»»<M. 
Whereof  tiiat  he  his  people  grene." 

Oow*r:  O.  A.,  rill. 


•  tyr  -an-msh,  » tyr-an-nisshe,  o.  [Mid 
Bug.  tyran  =  a  tyrant ;  -isti.\  Like  a  tyrant 
tyianuical. 

"  Tht  proode  ti/rannttthe  Eomeyne." 

Vouwr;  C.  A.,vii. 

tyV-an-nize,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  tyranni»er,  from 
Lat  tyranniio,  from  Gr.  rvpawi^w  (turannim] 
=  to  tane  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  t<)  act  as  a 
tyrant ;  Sp.  tirunizar;  Ital.  tiraimizare.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  act  the  tyrant ;  to  exercise 
tyrannical,  arbitrary,  or  despotic  power;  to 
rule  with  unjust  and  oppressive  severity  ;  to 
act  arbitrarily,  despotically,  imperiously,  cr 
with  unnecessary  severity. 

"  My  poor  heart  knows  only  how  to  love, 
Aud,  finding  this,  you  tyraunite  the  more. 

Dryden  :  1  Conyuetl  of  (Jruttada.  IT. 

*  B.  Trans.  .•  To  overrule  by  tyranny  ;  to 
tyrannize  over ;  to  oppress. 

tyr'-an-nous,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  tyran  =  a  tyrant ; 
•ousl]  Tyrannical,  arbitrary,  severe,  despotic, 
cruel,  oppressive. 

"  Th'  oppression  of  a  tyrannous  control 
Call  and  no  warrant  there."  Cowjw :  Talk,  vl.  455. 

tyV-an-noiis-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  tyrannous ;  -ly.] 
In  a  tyrannous  manner;  tyrannically,  cruelly, 
oppressively  ;  like  a  tyrant. 

"Trappe  the  simple  innocents,  and  shed  their  Mod* 
tjfrannuuAs/."—Jui/e :  Kjcpot.  qf  Daniel,  cli.  vii. 

ty-ran' -nus,  «.    [Lat  =  a  tyrant  (q.v.).] 

Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  Tyranninse,  wiUl 
eleven  species,  ranging  over  all  tropical  sub* 
regions"  and  the  United  States  to  Canada. 
Bill  with  long  bristles  at  base  ;  nostrils  small 
and  rounded ;  wings  sharply  pointed ;  tail 
slightly  forked  ;  tarsi  slender. 

tyr'-an-ny,  *  tir-an  nye,  *  t  y  r  -  an-nic ,  «. 
[Fr'tyrunnie,  from  Lat.  tyramiia,  from  Gr. 
Tvpawia.  (turannia)  =  sovereign  sway,  fron 
Tvpawos  (turannus)  —  a  tyrant  (q.v.);  Sp. 
tirania  ;  Ital.  tiramiia;  Port,  tyraiinin.} 

*  1.  Absolute  power  or  sovereignty. 

"  He  died  iu  the  same  dny  on  which  Diuuyslos 
assumed  the  tyranny."— Donaliiton  :  Theatre  <j  tin 
Qreekt,  p.  13&. 

2.  Arbitrary  or  despotic  exercise  of  power; 
cruel,  arbitrary,  or  oppressive  government  or 
disci  pliue. 

"  Every  wanton  and  causeless  restraint  of  the  will 
of  the  subject,  whether  practised  by  a  monarch,  a 
nobility,  ora  popular  assembly,  is  a  degree  of  tyranny. 
—Biaekttone :  Comment^  bk.  L,  ch.  L 

*  3.  Severity,  rigour,  inclemency. 

"  The  tyranny  o'  ti  e  o)ien  night 's  ton  rough 
For  nature  to  endure."          ttuikef/i. :  Lear,  lit 4 

"4.  Cruelty,  harshness,  severity. 

"  The  tyranny  of  her  sorrows 
Takes  all  livelihood  iruiii  her  clireks." 

Shaketp. :  All't  Well.  L  1. 

tyr'-ant,  *  tir  ant,  *  tir  aunt,  *.    (O.  Fr. 

tiran,  tirant,  tyran,  tyrant  (with  excrescent 
t),  from  Lat.  tyrannum,  accus.  of  ti/raninis, 
fwrn  Gr.  rvpavmt  (turannos),  a  word  l.rst 
uced  by  Arohilochus,  about  B.C.  700.  For  tne 
excrescent  t,  cf.  peasant,  pheasant,  &c.J 

[TVRAN,  *.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Orig.,  one  who  usurped  the  chief  ]>ower 
without  tlie  consent  of  the  people,  or  al  the 
expense    of    the     existing     government  ;    a 
usurper;  an  absolute  ruler.      Such  a  ruler 
was  not  necessarily  oppressive  or  arbitrary; 
(For  tlie  change  in  meaning  cf.  <les/mt.) 

"  A  tyrant  tbey  name  him.  who  by  force  comineth 
to  tne  monarchy  aguiunt  the  will  of  tlie  people,"— 
Smtt/i :  C'ommunmaltlt.  bk.  L,  cb.  t  It. 

2.  A  monarch  or  other  ruler,  who  uses  his 
power  to  oppress  those  under  him  ;  an  arbi- 
trary or  demotic  ruler;  one  who  imposea 
burdens  and  hardships  on  those  under  his 
control  without  the  authority  of  law  or  the 
necessities  of  government ;  a  cruel  lord  or 
master;  an  oppressor,  a  despot 

U.  Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  femily 
Tyrannid»(q.v.). 

"The  land  birds  comprise  a  dove,  a  tyrant,  and  s> 
greonlet."— Atltenaam,  >ov.  26,  1887,  p.  717, 

H  Thirty  Tyrant! :  [THIRTY). 
tyrant-bird,  tyrant-shrike, «. 

Ornith. :  A  jwpular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  Tyrannida:  (q.v.);  often  restricted  to  the 
g'-nus  Tyrannus  (q.v.),  but,  when  used  with 
the  definite  article,  confined  to  Tyrannui  in- 
trerridu*.  |  KINGBIRD.)  The  popular  name  has 
reference  to  the  resemblance  of  the  Tyran- 
nidw  to  the  true  Shrikes  in  outward  appear- 
ance and  general  habits,  and  to  their  here; 
and  bold  disposition,  especially  during  th; 
breeding  season,  when  the  males,  in  tnelr 


boil,  txSy ;  poiit,  J6"wl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln.  bench ;  go,  &em ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -Uan  -  shan.   - tion,  -sion  =  •hun ;   Uon,  -fion  -  ih&n,   -oloca,  -tlou»,  -sious  =  chtt*.   -bio.  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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excessive  care  for  their  mates,  attack  without 
discrimination  any  intruder  that  ventures 
iii'ur  (heir  nests. 

tyrant-shrike,  «.    [TYRANT-BIRD.] 

•  tjhr'-ant,  v.i.    [TYRANT,  «.]    To  act  or  play 
the  tyrant  ;  to  tyrannize. 

"  Thi»  encouraged  the  Irish  grandMt  (their  O'l  and 
Mac's)  to  r.  ut  aud  tyrant  it  iu  their  respective  wig- 
B*uri«."—  fuller  :  WartMet; 


tjrre  (1),  s.  [Native  name.]  A  pre|>aration  of 
uiiik  aud  rice  used  by  the  Blast  ludiaua. 

•tyre(2X«.    [TIRB  (3),  «.] 
•tyre,t>.t.    [TIRE  (l),  «.] 

ty-ree'-ite,  *.  [After  the  Island  of  Tyree 
or  Tyrie,  Scotland,  where  found  ;  sutf.  -ite 
(A/in.).] 

Af  in.  :  A  powder  obtained  from  the  pink 
marble  of  Tyree,  Scotland.  It  was  found  by 
Hedille  to  be  composed  of  sesqnioxide  of 
iron,  3S-J-J  ;  alumina,  8*23  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
8-16  ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  0-39  ;  mag- 
nesia, 29-94;  lime,  2'21  ;  water,  12'47  ;  phos- 
phoric acid,  4-71;  silica,  1-02  =  100-35.  At 
pointed  out  by  E.  S.  Dana,  no  name  should 
nave  been  given  to  such  a  mixture. 

Tyr'-I-an,  a.  A  i.    [Lat.  ryritu.J 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  ancient  Tyr*. 

2.  Being  of  a  purple  colour. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  or   inhabitant  of 
Tyre. 

*  Tyrian  cynosure,  *. 
Astron.  :  Ursa  Minor. 
"  And  than  sh»lt  be  our  star  of  A  ready, 
Or  Tyrian  eyitoiure."    ,  Milton  :  Comui.  SO. 

Tyrlan-puyple,  ».  A  celebrated  purple 
dye  formerly  prepared  at  Tyre  from  shell-tish. 

[ilUKEX,    PORPURA.] 

tjfr'-ite,  s.  [After  the  Norwegian  God  of 
War,  Tyr  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  pyramidal 
crystals,  emlwdded  in  orthoclase,  but"  im- 
planted on  black  mica,  at  localities  near  Ham- 
pemyr,  Aremlal,  Norway.  Hardness,  6'5  ; 
•|>.  gr.  5-13  to  5-56.  Comjx>s.  :  essentially  a 
C'llumbate  of  yttrium,  cerium,  and  iron.  Is 
referred  by  most  mineralogists  to  Ferguson- 
ite  (q.v.). 

tyr'-O,  *.  [Prop,  tiro,  from  Lat.  tiro  =  a  recruit, 
a  novice,  a  tiro  ;  root  doubtful.]  A  beginner 
in  learning  ;  one  who  is  engaged  in  learning, 
or  who  has  only  mastered  the  rudiments  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge  ;  a  novice. 

•  tyr-6-9ln  -i-um,  •  tyr'-o-cln-y  ,  s.  [Lat 
tirocinium  =  the  state  of  a  tyro,  from  Lat. 
tiro  =  a  tiro.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
a  tyro,  beginner,  or  novice  ;  novitiate,  ap- 
prenticeship. [TIROCINIUM.] 

tyr-O-glyph'-US,  ».  FGr.  rvpo?  (<uro»)  = 
cheese,  and  yAu<f>u>  (glupho)  —  to  hollow.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Acaridse,  separated  from 
the  original  genus  Acarus  (q.v.),  to  include 
the  Cheese-mites.  [CHEESE-MITE.] 

Tyr'-S-lese,  o.  &  «.    [Seedef.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Tyrol  ;  as,  a  Tyrolese  air. 

B.  As  subst.  (Sing,  or  PI.)  :  A  native  of  the 
Tyrol  ;  the  people  of  the  TyroL 

Ty-ro-11-enne',  *.    [Fr.] 

Music  :  A  song  accompanied  with  dancing  ; 
a  popular  Tyrolese  song  or  melody,  especially 
one  in  which  rapid  alternation  in  melodic 
progressions  of  the  natural  and  falsetto  voice 
is  introduced. 

ty-ro'-lite,  «•  [After  Tyrol,  Austria,  where 
first  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  tirolit, 
kupfersrJiaum.  ] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  radiating  groups  of  thin  plates,  also  mas- 
sive. Hardness,  I'O  to  2'0;  sp.  gr.  8'02  t« 
8'098  ;  lustre  on  cleavage  faces  pearly  ;  colour, 
pale  apple-  and  verdigris-green,  sometimes  in- 
clining to  blue  ;  translucent  to  sub-translu- 
cent ;  sectile.  Compos.  :  arsenic  add,  29-2  ; 
protoxide  of  copper,  50-3;  water,  20'5  =  100, 
with  the  resulting  formula,  5CnO  AsO5  +  9HO  ; 
the  analysis,  however,  showed  13-66  per  cent. 
of  carlMinate  of  lime,  probal  ly  present  as  an 
essential  constituent,  in  whi.ii  c;i.-c  the  fore- 
going formula  will  l«  subject  t<>  modification. 


*  tyr  -one,  s.    [Lat.  tironem,  accus.  of  tiro 
=  a  tyro  (q.v.). J    A  tyro. 

*  tyr'-6n-Ism,  *.    [Bug.  tyron(e);  -im.]    The 

state  of  being  a  tyro.    * 

tyr  6  sine,  s.  [Gr.  rvpo;  (turot)  =  cheese  ; 
•ine  (Ctew.).] 

1.  Cher*. :  CuHnNOs.    A  crystalline  nitro- 
genous body  discovered  by  Liebig,  olitained 
by  decomposing  albuminous  substances  such 
as  casein,  &c.,  by  caustic  potash,     it  forms 
stellate  groups  of  long  slender  needles,  having 
a  silky  lustre,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

2.  PiifAoi. :  Tyrosine  is  often  found  in  the 
urine  during  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

tyr-fc-t&c'-l-ctol,  «.  [Gr.  turot  =~  cheeie, 
and  toxikon  =  poison.]  A  poisonous  crystalline 
ptomaine  contained  in  decayed  milk  or  milk 
products,  such  as  ice-cream,  &c. 

Ty'-Sdn,  t.  [Dr.  Edward  Tyson  (1649-1708), 
F.R.S.,  an  able  comparative  anatomist,  dis- 
coverer of  the  glands.]  (See  compound .) 

Tyson's  glands,  ».  pi. 

Anat.:  Numerous  sebaceous  glands  round 
the  cervix  penis  and  corona  glandis.  Called 
also  Glandules  odoriferce.  (Qaain.) 

ty  son-ite,  «.  [After  8.  T.  Tyson  ;  stiff.  -He 
(Afm.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  forming  the  central  por- 
tion of  certain  hexagonal  crystals,  the  exterior 
of  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  bastna- 
site  (the  hamartite  of  Nordeuskiold),  which 
has  lx»n  derived  by  alteration  from  tysonite. 
Hardness,  4 -5  to  5 ;  sp.  gr.  6'12  to  6-14 ;  lustre, 
somewhat  resinous  ;  colour,  pale  wax-yellow ; 
streak,  nearly  white.  Analyses  yielded,  ceri- 
um, 40'19  ;  lanthanum  and  didymiiim,  30-37 ; 
fluorine,  29'44  =  100,  which  corresponds  to 
the  formula,  (Ce,La,Di>2F6.  Occurs  in  felspar 
at  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado. 

*  tythe,  s.    [TITHE.] 

*  tyth'-ing.  *.    [TITHINO.] 
tzar,  s.    [CZAR.] 

tzar  i  na,  tzar  it  -za,  «.    [CiARrNA.] 

tzet  -ze,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Music:  An  Abyssinian  Instrument  of  the 
gnitar  kind,  formed  of  a  long  carved  neck 
attached  to  a  gourd.  It  has  frets  and  one 
string  usually  made  of  the  tough  fibre  of  a 
palm-tree. 


u. 

U,  the  twenty-first  letter  and  the  fifth  vowel 
of  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  primitive  vowels,  from  which  the  various 
vowel  sounds  in  the  Aryan  languages  have 
been  developed.  Its  true  primary  sound  was 
that  which  it  still  retains  in  most  of  the 
European  languages — viz.,  that  of  oo  iu  cool, 
tool,  wood,  &c.,  corresponding  to  the  French 
ou,  as  in  cow,  tour,  &e.,  the  sound  being  some- 
times short  (marked  in  this  book  u  i  and  some- 
times long  (marked  u  .  The  Anglo-Saxon 
long  u  (marked  with  an  accent) has  commonly 
become  in  modern  English  the  diphthong 
ou  or  ow,  as  A.S.  thu  =  thou,  nu  —  now, 
inuth  =  mouth,  &c.  After  r,  and  after  the 
sounds  sh  and  zh,  u  has  generally  retained 
its  old  long  sound,  as  iu  rule,  truth,  &c. 
In  A.S.  rum  =  room,  brucan  =  brook  (v.)  the 
original  long  sound  is  retained,  though  the 
form  is  altered.  The  old  short  sound  of  u  is 
still  retained  in  bull,  full,  pull,  put,  &c.,  but 
as  a  rule  this  sound  became  changed  (probably 
aVtont  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century) 
to  the  sound  heard  in  cut,  tun,  fun,  <bc. 
(marked  U),  a  sound  then  new  to  English, 
not  being  mentioned  by  any  writer  before 
1653.  This  sound,  which  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  unaccented  French  e,  is  character- 
istic of  English,  and  is  often  gi\-en  to  the 
vowels  a,  e,  when  unaccented,  as  in  cavalry, 
camel,  &c.  It  is  also  given  to  the  vowel  o, 
even  when  accented,  as  in  money,  come,  honey, 
among,  &c.  A  modified  form  of  it  often 
occurs  before  r,  as  in  bur,  cur,  fur,  tic..,  and 
.sometimes  before  rr,  as  in  knurr,  purr,  tic. 


(marked  u).  This  sound  is  sometimes  given 
to  a,  i,  o,  and  y  lieiore  r,  as  auricular, 
her,  fir,  work,  martj/r.  In  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century  arose  the  practice  of 
using  gu  to  represent  a  hard  g  before  an  t 
as  in  guess,  a  French  practice,  borrowed  froit 
gu ;  and  to  tiiis,  and  the  wish  to  indicate  a 
long  vowel  by  a  final  e,  must  be  attributed 
j'lague,  vague,  fatigue,  rogue,  &C.  The  final 
•gue  does  not,  however,  always  indicate  a 
preceding  long  vowel ;  cf.  epilogue,  synagogue, 
tongue,  die.  The  use  of  u  for  w  in  persuade, 
&c.,  is  modern,  also  imitated  from  its  use  in 
gu.  The  long  sound  of  u,  as  in  mute,  duke, 
confuse,  &c.  (marked  u),  and  modified  by  r, 
as  in  cure,  pure  (marked  ii),  is  not  a  simple 
vowel,  an  i  sound  being  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly introduced  before  it,  or  fused  with  it 
The  corresponding  short  sound  is  heard  in 
unit,  unity,  &c.  (marked  u).  In  some  dialects, 
and  in  America,  this  sou'nd  is  also  sometimes 
given  to  u  after  r.  Duke  is  sometimes  vul- 
garly pronounced  with  the  same  sound,  as 
dook.  The  original  sound  of  short  u  is  now 
only  retained  in  bury,  burial,  bust/,  and  busi- 
ness. The  long  sound  of  u  as  in  mute,  is  also 
represented  by  other  combinations,  as  by  -ue, 
in  due,  sue,  &c. ;  by  ew,  in  dew,  flew,  &c.  ;  and 
by  ui  in  suit.  "  Ue  [is]  used  in  later  spelling 
as  a  final  u,  owing  to  a  rule  made  by  no  one 
knows  whom,  no  one  knows  why,  and  no  one 
knows  when,  that  no  English  word  can  end 
in  M."  (Ellis:  E"rly  English  Pronunciation, 
ch.  vi.,  §  1,  p.  579.)  In  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  ue  =  French  eu.  Ui  has 
several  sounds  :  (1)  =  u,  as  in  suit,  fruit,  &c. ; 
(2)  =  t,  as  in  build,  guild ;  (3)  i,  as  in  guide ; 
(4)  i,  as  in  mostfuito ;  (5)  wi,  as  in  anguish, 
languid.  In  buoy,  buy,  buyer,  buying,  &c.,  the 
u  is  silent,  as  also  in  plaguy.  (For  qu,  see 
under  Q.)  In  the  best  period  of  Roman 
literature  the  u  sound  was  expressed  by  the 
character  v,  a  character  whicu  did  not  exist 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  its  sound,  when 
it  occurred  between  two  vowels,  being  repre- 
sented by  /,  or  occasionally  by  u.  In  later 
times  u  and  v  stood  indifferently  for  either 
sound,  the  capital  being  generally  written  y. 
In  this  respect  U  and  V  stand  to  each  other 
as  /  and  J.  In  almost  all  English  diction- 
aries, up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
words  beginning  with  U  and  V  were  combined. 
In  printing,  where  the  sheets  are  marked  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  c.  &c.  (standing  for  1,  2, 3,  &c.), 
the  signs  j,  v,  and  w,  are  ignored,  so  that,  for 
this  purpose,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
only  twenty-three.  In  respect  to  its  order  in 
the  alphabet,  its  form,  and  its  history  in 
general,  U  corresponds  with  the  Greek  Y  or  v. 
Greek  words  containing  the  diphthong  ou, 
when  Latinised,  were  spelt  with  a  u;  while 
Greek  words  with  v,  when  Latinised,  were 
spelt  with  y. 

I.  U  as  aft  initial  is  used  for  United,  as  in 
U.K.=  the  United    Kingdom;    U.S.   United 
States  ;  U.S.A.  United  States  of  America  ;  U.  P. 
United  Presbyterian  (Scotch) ;  U.C.  or  A.U.C. 
in  dates  belonging  to  Roman  history  is  a  con- 
traction for  Ab  urbe  condita  —  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  city  (of  Rome),  as  U.C.  400  —  in  the 
year  of  Rome  400. 

II.  U  as  a  symbol  is  used,  in  chemistry,  for 
uranium. 

u-a-ka'-ri,  *.    [South  American  Indian  name 
of  the  animal.] 
Zool. :  The  Scarlet-faced  Saki.    [SAKI.] 

*  u'-ar-an,  U'-ran,  s.     [Arab,  ouaran  =  the 

monitor  of  the  Nile.] 
Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Varannj 

*  u  -a-ra'-nus,  *.    (VARANUS.) 

Ub  -bo-mte,  ».    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI.):  The  followers  of  Ubbo 
Phillips,  who  formed  a  moderate  class  among 
the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Their  founder  eventually  entered  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  died  iu  that  communion  in  1568. 

*  u'-ber-OUS,  o.     [O.  Fr.  ubereux,  from  Low 
Lat.  ubertus,  ubertosus,  from  Lat.  uber  =  fruit- 
ful.)   Yielding  largely  or  copiously ;  fruitful, 
prolific,  productive. 

"Sinn,  the  mother  of  us  all.  is  barren,  and  het 
uherma  breasts  are  dry."— Quarto  .•  Judgment  t  Jfercy 
OfSion. 

*  U'-ber-ty,    *.      [Lat.   ubertas,   from   uber  = 
fruitful )     Fniitfulness,  fertility,  prolific-ness. 

"  They  enjoy  that  natural  ubrrty,  and  fruitfulueas." 
—Flurio:  Translation  of  Montaigne  (1613),  p.  lot. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wo  It  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    w,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


ubication— ugliness 
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•  ii-bl-ca'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  «W  =  where.]    The 
state  of   being  in  a  place ;    local    relation ; 
whereness. 

"Relations,  ubicatinru,  duration,  the  vulgar  philo- 
sophy admits  t  >  be  something ;  aud  yet  to  enquire  iu 
what  place  they  are,  were  gross."— utaueill :  Haunt, 
.N'o.  i 

tj-bi'-e'-tjf,  s.    [Mod.  Lat  ubietas,  from  Lat. 
ubi  •=  where.) 

Phihs. :  The  presence  of  one  thing  with  re- 
gard to  another ;  the  presence  of  a  thing  in 
•place;  the  state  or  condition  of  being  in  a 
place.  According  to  the  Schoolmen,  Ubiety 
might  be : 

(1)  Circumscriptive,  as  when  all  the  parts 
of  a  body  are  answerable  to  the  parts  of  space 
in  which  it  is,  and  exclude  any  other  body. 

"Thou  woiildst  have  led  me  out  ..f  my  way  if  that 
bad  been  posaible-if  my  ub  eta  did  uot  so  nearly  re- 
semble ulii'unty.  that  in  Any  whereness  and  Every- 
whereness  I  snow  where  I  am.  aud  oin  never  get  lost 
till  I  get  out  of  Whereness  itself  into  Nowhere."— 
AmtA  y  .-  n-  Doctor,  ch.  cxcii 

(2)  Definitive,    as   when  a  human   soul   is 
limited  in  its  presence  to  the  same  place  as  a 
human  body. 

"  Notwithstanding  her  uncertain  tenure  of  '.ibietit 
...  she  [Mtieutly  yielded  to  her  lot."— Hodton :  Lift 
o/  Wiitert  >n.  p.  92. 

(3)  Repletive.aswhenGodisrresentthrough 
every   portion   of   space.      This  last  form  is 

•  sometimes  called  Ubiquity. 

•  ii-bl-qnar'-i-an.  o.    [Lat.  ubiqut  =  every- 
where;   Eng.  su'rT.   -arian.  \     Existing  every- 
where ;  ubiquitous,  ubiquitary. 

"  Hare  ye,  ye  sage  intendants  ..f  the  whole 
A  ttbiquarian  presence  and  control !  " 

Coaper:  Tirocinium,  9M. 

•n-bl'-qul-ous,    a.      [Lat   ubi/jue  =  every- 
where.)   Ubiquitous. 

"  Thro'  stretch  u'v'y » iiuj  measureless  expanse." 
Steteiuon:  Hymn  to  the  />  Ug,  p.  10.    (1782.) 

•  U  -bl-qul»t,  s.    [Fr.  ubiqniste.]    [UBIQUITY.] 

Church  Htitory: 

1.  (PL):  The  same  as  UBIQUITABIAN,  2. 

"All  the  ffbiauu  i.  however,  are  uot  agreed."— tteet : 
Cyclop.,  s,  v.  i'oi fnnt. 

2.  A  term  applied  in  the  University  of  Paris 
to  such  doctors   in   theology  as  are  not  re- 
strained to  any  particular  hous»,  either  to 
that  of  Navarre  or  Sorbonne.    (Ree*.) 

•n-bi'-qul-tair,  *  u-bl-qui-taire.  n.  [Fr. 

vhiqnitaire,  from   Lat  ubique  —  everywhere.] 
Ubiquitary,  ubiquitous. 

"Him  whom  earth,  nor  air. 
Nor  the  v  uite  mould 
Of  Heaven  can  hold 
'Cause  he's  nbv/uitnlr." 

Hvwtil :  Letter!,  bk.  L,  let  IS. 

•  n-bl-qul-tar'-i-an,  ».  &  o.    [Eng.  ubiqui- 

tary ;  -an.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  6nl.  IMIUJ.  :  One  who  exists  everywhere ; 
one  who  is  omnipresent. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PI.):   A  name  applied  to 
those  who,  confusing  the  two  natures,  taught 
that  Christ,  as  man,  was  omnipresent,  as  did 
tli  •  Apollinarists  and  Eutychians  in  the  early 
Chora*.     Luther  re-asserted  the  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body  in   his  controversy   with    the 
Zwinglians  as  to  the  reception  of  the  Iwdy  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament,  an. I  in  a  sermon  of 
1 VJ7  (Quod  Vtrka  Stent\  and  in  the  Ci»ife.isio 
Major  of  15-28  declared  tiat  Christ's  body  was 
not  only  ir.  h-avcn  and  in  the  Eucharist,  but 
everywhere,  and  this  of  necessity.    The  C'al- 
vinuta,  Zwinglians, and  Melanchthon  opposed, 
an  I  the  htt,-r  |mint«d  out  that  the  doctrine  of 
ubiquity  led  to  a  denial  of  the  Real  Presence 
winch  it  wax  intend  -d  to  support    This  tenet, 
however,  r.as  inserted  in  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord (A.D.  1577),  though  no  mention  was  made 
Of  it  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (A.D.  1530). 

"  It  Is  Indeed  obvious  that  every  Lutheran  who  be- 
lieves thedoctilnaof  consubstantlati"!!,  whatever  he 
in  >>•  pretend,  mutt  he  a  (/MfuMarto*.'  —McCUnt-ick  t 
Htr,ng:  Cyclop  Hi-,.  Lit.,  x.  •>*. 

B.  At  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  lang.  :  Omnipresent. 

2.  Church  Hist. :   Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Ubiquitarians.    [A.  2.) 

•  Th-  former  supporting  the  ("»'ymf<iH<m  theory.* 
— UcCltnlocIt  t  Strong  :  t'ycfop.  Bib.  Lit.,  t.  «U. 


•  u  bl '-qnl-tar-I-ne'M,  «.  [Eng.  ubiquitary; 
-n*M.)    The  quality  or  state  of  owing  uhiqui- 
tary  ;  existence  everywhere  ;  omnipresence. 

"  Not  to  niwak  of  the  vb^uttarlrnu  of  some  hands, 
the  mme  taring  always  present  at  all  petitions."— 
fuller :  C*urc*  Hat.,  bk.  X.,  p.  M. 

•  n  bl    qnl  tar  y\  a.  ft  «.    [Lnt 
everywhere.) 


A.  As  adj.  :  Existing  everywhere  or  in  all 
places  ;  omnipresent,  ubiquitous. 

"  3he  .  .  .  manages  her  time  »>  well  that  she  seems 
ubi^aitari/."—l>rydei\ :  Marriage  d-lu-muUe,  L  L 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  exists  everywhere  or  is  omni- 
present 

"This  knight.  In  relation  to  my  book.  m;iy  be 
termed  ail  ubiqaitary,  aud  appear  auiuugst  statesmen, 
souldiers.  lawyers,  writers."— fuller:  Warthiet;  Kent. 
(Srr  P.  Sidney.) 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  sect  called  Ubi- 

quists  (q.v.). 

u  1)1  qui  tes'  <;ent,  a.  [Eng.  vbiquit(otu); 
-escent.]  Becoming  ubiquitous. 

"Follow  the  trolley  track  (for  the  uliqitittitent 
trolley  car  has  made  its  appearance  here  too)."— The 
[Phila.]  Call. 

U-br  qul  tlsm,  «.     [Eng.  ubiquity);  -im.] 
'  The  doctrines  of  the  Ubiquitarians.     [Usi- 

QUITARIAN,  2.] 

•  U-bl'-qui-tist,  «.     [Eng.  iMquitfy);  •«.] 

The  same  as  UBIIJIIITARIAN  (q.v.). 

n-bl'-qui-toua,  o.     [Eng.  ubiquity);  -ous.] 
"  Existing  or  being  everywhere  ;  omnipresent 

n-W-quI-toiis-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  ubiquitous; 
•ly.]  In  a  ubiquitous  manner  ;  in  a  manner 
involving  real  or  seeming  omnipresence. 

n-bi'-qui-tjf,  *.  [Fr.  ubiquite,  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  ubiqiiitatem,  accns.  of  ubiquitas,  from 
ubitfue  =  everywhere  ;  Ital.  ubiquitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ubiquitous ; 
existence  or  presence  in  all  places  at  the  same 
time ;  omnipresence. 

"The  reason  you  do  not  apprehend  ubiquity  to  be 
nece.*sarily  connected  with  self-existence.."— Clarke : 
Answer  to  Second  Letter. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
present  everywhere  by  virtue  of  its   union 
with   his  divine  nature.     It  was  adopted  iu 
1577  as  a  mode  of  explaining  the  Eucharistic 
Presence  by  those  who  composed  the  Formula 
of  Concord.     The  term  soon  ceased  ti  have  a 
definite  meaning,  some  divines  affirming  that 
Christ  during  his  mortal  life  was  everywhere 
present,  whilst  others  dated  his  ubiquity  from 
his  ascension  into  heaven. 

"No  one  sequel  urged  by  the  anostles  against  the 
Galatians  forgiving  circumcision  with  Christ  but  miy 
be  as  well  en  urced  against  the  Lutherans  holding 
uA/Yui'y."—  Wnltan  :  Life  of  Hooker. 

*  3.  Locality,  neighbourhood. 


U  Ubiquity  of  the  king : 

Ltiw :  (See  extract). 

"  A  coiuaiiience  of  this  prerogative  is  the  legal 
ubi-iuity  of  Che  king.  His  Majesty,  iu  the  eye  of  the 
law.  U  always  present  iu  all  his  court*,  tlmugh  he 
cannot  personally  distribute  Justice.  His  judge*  are 
the  mirr..r<  by  which  the  king's  image  is  reflected. 
It  Is  the  regal  office,  aud  not  the  royal  person,  that  Is 
always  present  iu  court,  always  ready  to  undertake 
prosecution*,  or  pronoun."  judgment,  for  the  ln-n.-iit 
and  protection  of  the  subject.  And  from  this  iii.i.iuity 
it  follows  that  the  king  can  never  be  nonsuit,  for  a 
n.iiKiut  i<  the  dei  -rl ion  of  the  suit  or  action  by  the 
n  in  :i  ipranuice  of  the  plaint  if  in  court.  For  the 
same  reason  also  in  the  forms  of  legal  pr  iceedings.  the 
king  is  not  said  to  appear  by  his  attorney,  an  other 
men  do.  for  he  always  a  Dinars  In  coiitemuKtion  of  the 
law  in  his  own  proper  person."— Bbuxttmu  :  Com- 
ment., bk.  L.  ch.  7. 

4b'-I  SU'-pr^  phr.  (Jjnt.  =  where  above.)  In 
the  place  or  passage  above  meiiti med  ;  noting 
reference  to  some  passage  or  page  previously 
named  or  referred  to. 

Uc-k3 -waT -list  (W  as  v),  *.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI.):  A  sect  who  derived  their 
name  from  Uke  Walles,  a  native  of  Friesland, 
who  nnblishe  I  his  opinions  iu  1637.  He  tau^hl. 
the  doctrine  of  Universalism,  and  ln-M  that 
the  period  of  time  Iwtween  the  birth  of  Christ 
and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  one  of 
deep  ianorwce,  during  which  the  Jews  were 
deprived  of  divine  light,  and  that  therefore 
their  sins  would  not  be  visited  with  severity. 
His  followers  did  not  long  n-tain  his  name  as 
a  bulge  of  sepiration,  and  became  m-r^-d  in 

'the  Menn->nites  (q.v.),  to  whose  doctrines 
their  founder  strictly  adhered. 

U'-dal,  a.  [Icel.  Mai  =  ancestral  possessions, 
allodium  (q  v.).J  A  term  applied  to  that 
right  In  land  which  prevailed  in  northern 
Europe  h«f'>re  the  Introduction  of  the  feudal 
»v-if"«i.  I"'l  '1  tenure  still  prevaiU  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland.  This  tenure,  which  was  com- 
p|pt«l  by  undi»turbed  posHnsslon,  provable  by 
witnenwH,  has  IMHMI  held  bv  the  Court  of 
Session  to  be  the  same  as  allodial  (q.v.). 


u  -dal-ler,  u  -dal-man,  s.  (Eng.  udal ;  -*r, 
-iiuj.il..  I  One  who  holds  property  by  udul  right  { 
a  freeholder  without  feudal  dependencies. 

"The  UdalUrt  are  the  allodial  i»jss<;i>sorsof  Zetland, 
who  hold  their  uusMwiutu  under  ll:e.  old  Norwe(iaa 
law.  uiste.id  of  the  leudul  teiiuivs  introduced  amuuf 
tb«iu  iroui  Scotland. '  — Jaott :  finite,  ch.  L  (Note.) 

fid'-der,  •  ud'-dir,  *  ud-dyr,  *  id  dyr,  s. 

[A.S.  uder ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  uiler,  vyder; 
Out.  utjer  ;  Icel.  jugr  (for  judr)  ;  Sw.  jujver, 
JUT;  Dan.  yver ;  O.  H.  Ger.  uter  ;  Ger.  enter; 
GaeL  &  Irish  uttr ;  Lat.  uber  (for  udher) ;  Gr. 
ovffap  (outhar),  g«nit.  ovdaro?  (outhatos) ;  Sansc. 
udhar,  udhan ;  North.  Prov.  Eng.  yure.] 

I.  The  glandular  organ  or  bag  of  cows  and 
other  quadrupeds,  in  which  the  milk  is  secreted 
and  retained  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
young. 

"  Sweet  milk 
Delicious,  drawn  from  uddf  t  never  dry." 

(.emitter:  Somer ;  Odyutf  1». 

•  2.  A  teat,  a  dug. 

"  A  liouiMS,  with  udden  all  drawn  dry. 
Lay  couching  head  on  giouud." 

SHaketp. :  At  iou  Like  ft.  IT.  & 

tid'-dered,  a.  [Eng.  udder;  -ed.\  Furnished 
with  or  having  an  udder  or  udders. 

"  Marian,  that  soft  could  stroke  the  n  id-.-r'd  cow." 
Qa,y :  Shepherd  t  Week  ;  Tuadtty,  1L 

tid'-der-less,  a.  [Eng.  udder ; -less.]  Destitute 
of  an  udder ;  hence,  figuratively,  deprived  of 
nourishment  from  a  mother  ;  motherless. 
"  All  ye  gentle  girls  that  foater  up 
UdderU-u  lambs."          Keati :  Kndfmion,  i. 

Ud-de-val-lite,  *.  [After  Uddevalla,  or 
Uddewalla,  Sweden,  where  found  ;  suit,  -it* 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Menaccanite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining about  IU  per  cent,  of  titanium  aud  70 
per  cent  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

u-dom'-e-ter,  *•  [Lat.  utitu  =  moist,  wet, 
and  Eng.  meter.]  A  rain-gauge  (q.v.). 

ug  gur,  ug^-ar,  ug-oor,  ug  06  roo,  «. 
[Hind,  ugur ;  Sans,  uytti-u.] 

1.  Bot. :  A<inilari<i  Aijallocha,  a  large  ever- 
green tree  with  alternate,  lanceolate,  stalked 
leaves,  a  top-shaped    leathery  calyx,  downy 
on  the  ouisidu,    the  limb   divided   into   five 
segments,   reflexed  ;    no   petals ;    ten   woolly 
scales  (sterile  sUnn-ns) ;  ten  fertile  stamens  ; 
a  two-celled  ov.iry,  and  each  cell  with  a  single 
suspended  ovule,  winged  on  the  side.     In  the 
interior  of  old  trees  are  found  irregular  masses 
of   harder    and    darUer-c.oloured    wood,    the 
Ea^le-wood  (q.v.)  of  commerce.     A  n:itive  of 
Eastern  Bengal,  Burmah,  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  Archii>eiago. 

2.  Comm..  :    An   oil    derived    from  No.  1. 
Wood   chips  are  boiled,  and  the  water  thus 
impregnat.'d   is  distilled  to  produce  the  oil. 
It  is  valued  as  a  perfume.     Orientals  burn  it 
in  their  temples  on  account  of  its  fragrance, 
and  Napoleon  I.  used  it  for  the  same  reason 
to  illuminate  his  palace.    It  has  been  given 
in  rheumatism. 

figh  (gh  guttural),  interj.  [From  the  sound 
made.  |  An  exclamation  or  expression  of  horror, 
disgust,  or  recoil.  (Usuall)  accompanied  with 
a  shudder.) 

*  u-?  le  s6me   (le  as  el),  a.      [Eng.  ugly; 
•some.  |    Ugly,  hideous. 

"  When  I  behold  the  uyleiome  face  of  death,  I  urn 
afraid.'—  Ward:  Sermon*,  p.  «. 

'  tt^-11-ry,  '  ajr-tf-tf.  v.t.  (Eng.  ugly ;  -fy.] 
To  make  ugly  or  hideous  ;  to  disligure. 

"  She  it'iUfta  everything  near  her."— Mad.  B'ArHufi 
Diary,  v.  3U. 

•  ug  like,  a.    [UoLY,  o.] 

ftg'-lHy,  mlv.  [Eng.  ugly ;  -ly.]  In  an  ugly 
manner ;  with  deformity. 

"  Fouler  deaths  had  uglUf 
Displayed  their  trayliug  guts." 

Mdn*1 :  Areadia.  HL 

u^  II  ness,  -ug  11  nesse,  ».  [Kng.  ugly) 
•nets.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ugly ;  want 
of  beauty  ;  deformity,  hideousiiess. 

••  A  monstrous  dragon,  full  of  fearfull  naHneae." 
Hix-nier:  f.Q-.  VI.  vl  JO. 

•T  T'-'lincss  has  been  said  to  consist  in  aq 
approach  to  the  lower  animals.  (Darwin: 
Descent  of  Man  (ml.  2nd),  p.  584.) 

2.  Moral  repnUivenet<n. 

"  Vice  in  IU  own  pure  natl  ve  w'lntu."       OrtMt, 

3.  Ill-nnture,  crossness.    (Amer.) 

4.  Unpleasantness. 


boil,  bo^ ;  ptfut,  J6%1 ;  eat,  jell,  chorum,  $bln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (hi* ;  «in,  af ;  expect,  Xcnophon.  exist,   ph  =  fc 
-«ian,  -tian  =  T^^".     tion.    slon  =  ghfan ;  -(Ion,  -fion  =  zhun.    -cioua,  -tioua,  -bioua  =  tta&m.   -ble,  -die.  Ac.  =  bel,  del* 


ugly— ulexite 


fig'-ly,  *  ug-lie,  *  ng-like,  a.  &  s.     [Tcel. 

uggllgr  =.  fearful,  dreadful,  from  ugijer  =  fear, 
and  -ligr  (=  A.S.  lie)  =  like,  -ly  ;  cf.  vgtta  = 
to  fear  ;  yj'dgr  =  terrible ;  far  =  fierce  ;  Gotli. 
ogan  =  to  fear ;  oyjan  =  to  terrify  ;  agls  = 
terror  ;  Icel.  agi ;  Kng.  awe.] 
A.  As  a-ljective : 

1.  Possessing  the  quality  contrary  and  oppc- 
•ite  to  beauty ;  repulsive  or  offensive  to  the 
•k'ht  ;   of  disagreeable  or  offensive   aspect ; 
deformed. 

••The  innnkles  that  an  in  these  parts  an  the  ugliett 
I  ever  saw."— Dumpier :  l'oyayf»  (an.  1676). 

2.  Morally  repulsive  or  offensive  ;  hateful. 

3.  Ill-natured,  cross-grained.    (Amer.) 

"  I'll  not  answer  her  back  when  she's  ugly  to  me."— 
Mia  itV.ifAer/y .-  The  Lamptigluer.  p.  110. 

4.  Unpleasant  to  think  of  or  mention. 

"  Th-'re  \>  an  ualo  rumour  afloat  that  certain  book- 
maker'  who  hvi  laid  heavily  are  directly  responsible 
tor  Monday's  outbreak."— Fi<td,  Sept.  84.  L887. 

*  B.  As  sul>st. :  A  kind  of  shade  worn  by 
U'lii's  in  front  of  their  bonnets  to  protect  their 
feces  from  the  sun. 

If  (1)  An  ugly  customer:  An  awkward,  un- 
pleasant, or  troublesome  person  to  deal  with. 

(2)  The  ugly  man :  A  name  given  to  the  one 
of  three  garotters  who  actually  committed 
the  crime,  and  whose  operations  and  escape 
were  covered  by  his  companions,  known  as 
the  front-stall  and  the  back-stall.  (Slang.) 

[STALL,  S.  I.  9.] 

•fig'-ljf,  v.t.  [UGLY,  a.]  To  make  ugly ;  to 
uglify. 

"  His  vices  all  ugly  him  eTer."— Richardton :  Pa- 

tig'-odr,  ug'-oor-og,  a.    [Uooua.] 

A'-gri-an,  u'-grlc,  a.  [After  the  name  of 
the  Uigurs,  a  Finnish  trii>e.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  Finnic  group  of  Turanian  people, 
comprising  the  Finns,  Lapps,  Hungarians, 
and  some  other  tribes  ;  also  to  their  tongues. 

"  Of  these  branches  [of  the  Indo-Europeaii  family  of 
languages]  there  are  three.  The  first,  the  Kiuuo- 
HimgarUn.  or  Uarian,  is  chiefly  European :  it  in- 
cludes the  Finnish,  with  the  nearly  related  Esthouian 
and  Uroniau,  and  the  remoter  Lappish  iu  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula :  the  Hungarian,  an  isolated  dialect 
in  the  south,  wholly  environed  by  ludo-Eiiropeau 
tongues,  but  of  which  the  intrusion  into  its  present 
place,  by  immigration  from  near  the  southern  Ural, 
has  taken  place  within  the  historic  period ;  the  dialects 
from  which  the  Hungarian  separated  itself,  the  Ostiak 
and  Wogul.  in  and  l«ymd  the  Cral  ;  and  the  tongues 
of  other  related  tribes  in  Eastern  Russia,  as  the  Zir- 
yauians,  Wotiaks,  Monlwius.  ic."—  If  hitruy :  Life  * 
Gromh  of  Language,  ch.  xii. 

•tig'-some,  'ug-som.  a.  [UGLY.]  Ugly, 
hideous,  disgusting,  loathsome. 

"  In  every  place  the  ugiome  sights  1  saw." 

Surrey :  t'lrgil ;  .£neid  ii. 

*  tig-some  ness,  *  ug  som-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
ug.wne  ;  -ness.]  Ugliness,  repulsiveness, 
hideousness. 

"  Not  perceyiynge  the  vytomne*  of  synne."— Fither  : 
Seuen  Pialmet,  rs.  xxxviii.,  pi.  ii. 

Uh  Ian,  *  u  Ian,  s.  [Ger.  uhlan  —  a  lancer, 
from  Pol.  titan  '—  a  lancer,  from  Turk,  og/dn  = 
a  youth,  a  lad.)  One  of  a  variety  of  light 
cavalry  of  Asiatic  orgin,  introduced  first  into 
Poland  by  Tartar  colonists.  They  are  era- 
ployed  in  the  Russia!,,  Austro-Hungari.-in,  and 
German  armies,  especially  in  the  latter,  for 
skirmishing,  reconnoitring,  and  scouring  the 
country  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the 
armies. 

n'-Ig-ite,  *.  [After  Uig,  Isle  of  Skye,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  (M in.)7] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Heddle  to  a  mineral 
occurring  with  some  zeolites  in  an  amygda- 
loiilal  rock.  Hardness,  5-5 ;  sp.  gr.  2-284  ; 
lustre,  pearly  ;  colour,  yellowish -white. 
Compos.  :  silica,  45-98  ;  alumina,  21-93  ;  lime, 
16-15  ;  soda,  4'70  ;  water,  11-25.  Uana  sug- 
gests that  as  its  structure  appears  to  resemble 
that  of  prehnite,  it  needs  further  investi- 
gation. 

U-in-ta-,  pref.  [Prom  Uintah,  a  county  and 
small  *  range  of  mountains  in  that  county, 
Wyoming. 

Palaont. :  Found  in  or  near  the  Uintab 
Mountains.  [Etym.] 

U-in  ta-cra'-nus,  ».  [Pref.  uinta-,  and  Or. 
*pivo*'(krinos)  —  a  lily.] 

Palreont. :  A  genns  of  Marsupitidae,  allied  to 
Marsupites,  but  with  ten  arms,  from  the  Chalk 
of  North  America. 

fi-in-t&9'-y-5n,  ».      [Pref.  uinta-,  and  Gr. 

*v<ai>  (kuon)  =  a  dog.] 


Pnlceont. :  A  genus  of  Carnivore,  from  the 
Middle  Eocene  of  Wyoming.  It  was  described 
in  1875  by  Cope,  who  is  of  opinion  that  it 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  existing  family. 

u-In  ta-ther  -I-um,  s.  [Pref.  uinta-,  and 
Gr.  Wij'pioi'  (thcrion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Palcewt. :  A  genus  of  Marsh's  Dinocerata, 
from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  North  America. 

U-in-tor'-nls,  s.  [Pref.  uinta-,  and  Gr.  opvis 
(or/iis)  =  a  bird.] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  Picarian  Birds,  allied 
to  the  Woodpeckers,  from  the  Eocene  of 
Wyoming. 

u'-kase,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Russ.  ykaz'  =  an  ordin- 
ance, an  edict,  from  faua(e  =  to  show.]  An 
edict  or  order,  legislative  or  administrative, 
of  the  Russian  Government.  They  have  the 
force  of  laws  until  annulled  by  subsequent 
decisions  or  orders.  A  collection  of  the  ukases 
issued  at  various  times,  made  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  in  1827,  and  supplemented 
since,  year  by  year,  constitutes  the  legal  code 
of  the  Russian  empire.  An  edict  or  order, 
generally,  issued  by  some  competent  authority. 

"  If  the  French  lyiokmaKon  potsist  in  refusing  to 
bet  at  all  until  the  ukav  against  them  is  withdrawn, 
victory  will  not  be  long  in  declaring  itself  on  their 
side."— Daily  Telegraph,  March  12,  1887. 

Uk-e- war -list  (w  as  v),  s.    [UCKEWALLIST.] 
*u'-lan,  s.    [UHLAN.] 

u-lar'-bu-rong,  *.    [Malay  name.] 

Zool.  :  Diijsns  dendrophila,  a  tree-snake, 
from  the  Malayan  Arcnipelago. 

filler,  s.  [Fr.  ulcere,  from  Lat.  ulcerem,  accus. 
otuleus  =  an  ulcer  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  iilcera  ;  cogn. 
with  Gr.  «A«os  (helkos)  =  a  wound,  a  sore, 
an  abscess.] 

1.  LU.&  MeA.  •  A  chasm,  a  solution  of  contin- 
uity, produced  in  some  external  or  internal  sur- 
face of  the  body  by  the  process  of  absorption, 
the  absorlients,  whether  lymphatics  or  veins, 
but  chiefly  the  former,  being  more  actively  con- 
cerned in  the  formation  of  such  chasm.    This  is 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  when  old  sores 
break  out  afresh,  the  substance  forming  the 
bond   of  union  first  gives  way,  and  even  in 
the  case  of  old  fractures,  the  callus  is  removed, 
and  the  extremities  become  again  disunited, 
as  happened  amongst  the  crew  of  the  Certtu- 
ritni,   in    Lord  Alison's   memorable   voyage. 
This  was  first  pointed  out  by  John  Hunter. 
While  the  ulcerative  process  is  going  on,  the 
secerning  arteries,  which  in  health  bring  and 
deposit  new  materials  to  every  part  of  the 
body  as  the  old  are  removed,  lose  this  power, 
and  are  even  taken  away,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  organisation,  including  the  absorbents 
themselves.    The  eicutrix  formed  by  the  heal- 
ing of  an  ulcer  is  then  a  substitute  for  the  old 
and  original  skin,  but  inferior  to  it  in  vital 
power.      Ulcers  are  of  three  kinds  :  healthy, 
unhealthy,  and   specific.     The    first  is   the 
simple  sore,  or  simple  purulent  ulcer ;   the 
second    comprises     the    indolent,    irritable, 
phagedenic,  and  varicose,   with   others   de- 
pendent on  disorder  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions ;  and  the  third,  such  as  the  scrofulous, 
cancerous,  and  venereal.    Tne  great  object  in 
the  management  of  ulcers  is  to  keep  the  sur- 
rounding skin  clean  and  dry,  and  to  produce 
a  healthy  surface  on  the  sore  itself :  the  latter 
object  is  now  frequently  obtained   by  skin- 
grafting,  with  permanently  favourable  results. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  eats  into  or  festers 
In  any  body  ;  a  moral  sore. 

*  tiller,   v.t.     [Lat.  ukero  —  to  make  sore.] 

[ULCER,  s.]    To  ulcerate. 

"  This  .  .  .  ulem  men's  hearts  with  profaneness."— 
Fuller:  Holy  *  Profane  State,  V.  vi.  3. 

*  til'-jer-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  ulcer;  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  ulcerated. 

tU'^er-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ulceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  ulcero  •=.  to  make  sore,  from  ulcus,  genit. 
ulceris  =  an  ulcer.] 

A.  Trans. :   To  affect  with  or  as  with  an 
ulcer  or  sores. 

"A  tendency  more  deeply  to  ulcerate  their  minds." 
—Burke :  Letter  to  Sir  H.  LangrUh,  M.P. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  formed  into  an  ulcer; 
to  become  ulcerous.    (Lit.  £fig.) 

ul-cer-a'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  ulcera- 
tionem.,  accus.  of  ulrerutio,  from  ulceratus,  pa. 
par.  of  ulcf.ro  =  to  ulcerate  (q.v.).] 
1.  The  process  of  forming  into  an  ulcer; 


the  process  of  becoming  ulcerated  ;  the  state 
or  condition  of  Iwing  ulcerated,  as  ulceration 
of  tlie  bowels,  the  heart,  the  intestines,  the 
larynx,  Aic. 

"  The  i  Birt  hath  b*eu  long  affected  with  ulceration.* 
-Witeman:  Surgery,  on.  ii. 

2.  An  ulcer. 
fil'-^er-a-tive,  a.    [Eng.  ulcerat(e) ;  -Ive.] 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  ulcers. 

2.  Causing  or  producing  ulcers. 

"The  dregs  of  viuegre  must  of  necessity  he  much 
more  slmrpe,  biting,  and  ulcerative  than  wwe  lees."-. 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxiii..  ch.  ii. 

ulcerative  stomatitis,  s. 
Pathol. :  [NOMA]. 

fil'-cered,  a.  [Eng.  ulcer,  s. ;  -ed.]  Having 
become  an  ulcer;  affected  with  an  ulcer  or 
ulcers ;  ulcerated,  ulcerous. 

"  Breathings  hard  drawne  their  ulctred  palates  teare." 
Hay  :  Lucan  ;  Phnrtnlia.  bk.  Iv. 

ftl'-9er-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  ulcerosus,  fron.  vlcus, 

fenit.  ulceris  =  an  ulcer  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  uUereux; 
p.  &  Ital.  uleeroso.] 

1.  Having""the  nature  or  character  of  an 
ulcer  ;  discharging  purulent  or  other  matter. 

"The  ulcerout  barky  scurf  of  leprosy." 

Browning :  PuriKeliui,  iv. 

2.  Affected  with  an  ulcer  or  ulcers  ;  ulcer- 
ated. 

"  People 
All  swollen  and  ulcerout."    Slmkeip.:  Macbeth,  iv.  L 

* tiT-^er- OUS -Ijf,  adv.  [Eng.  ulcerous;  -ly.] 
In  an  ulcerous  manner. 

ul  -5er-ous-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  ulcerous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ulcerous  or  ul- 
cerated. 

*  fir-ous-9le,  *  fil'-ctis-cule,  *.  [Lat.  i^ 
cusadum,  dimin.  from  ulcus  =  an  ulcer  (q.v.).] 
A  little  ulcer. 

u'-le,  s.    [Mexican.)    The  Ule-tree  (q.v.). 

ulc  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Castilha  elastica  and  C.  Markhamiana, 
which  yield  caoutchouc.  They  are  Mexican 
trees,  having  male  and  female  flowers  alter- 
nating on  the  same  branch,  the  latter  consist- 
ing of  numerous  ovaries  iu  a  single  cup. 

u-le'-ma,  ».  [Arab,  ulema,  pi.  of  aZim^wise, 
"  learned,"  from  uliina  =  to  know.]  The  col- 
lective name  of  the  hierarchical  corporation 
of  learned  men  in  Turkey,  who  have  the 
advantages  of  freedom  from  military  service, 
and  who  furnish  judges,  ministers  of  mosques, 
professors,  and  have  charge  of  the  department 
of  the  government  relating  to  sacred  matters. 
This  liody  is  composed  of  the  Imams,  or 
ministers  of  religion,  the  Muftis,  or  doctors 
of  law,  and  the  Cadis,  or  administrators  of 
justice. 

u'-lex,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  shrub  resembling  rose- 
mary.] 

Bot. :  Furze,  whin,  or  gorse ;  a  genus  of 
Cytiseae.  Very  thorny  shrubs,  with  leaves 
triloliolate  when  young,  simple  when  old. 
Flowers  yellow  ;  axillary  calyx  two-partite, 
with  a  small  scale  or  bractea  on  each  side  of 
the  base ;  the  segments  nearly  entire,  or  the 
upper  one  with  two,  the  lower  with  three, 
teeth ;  standard  scarcely  longer  than  the 
calyx,  bitid ;  keel  erect,  blunt ;  legume 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  turgid,  few- 
seeded.  Known  species  twelve,  from  the 
west  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  northern 
Africa.  Two  are  British,  Ulex  europmis,  the 
Common  Furze,  whin,  or  porse,  and  U.  nanus, 
the  Dwarf  Furze.  The  former  has  the  calyx 
somewhat  hairy,  the  hairs  slightly  spreading, 
the  teeth  nearly  obsolete,  the  bracts  large, 
ovate,  and  lax ;  the  latter,  besides  being 
smaller  iu  all  its  parts,  and  flowering  later  in 
the  year,  has  tlie  pubescence  of  the  calyx 
adpressed,  the  teeth  lanceolate,  the  bracts 
minute  the  wings  about  the  length  of  the 
keel. 

U'-lex-ite,  ».  [After  G.  L.  Ulex,  who  first 
correctly  analyzed  it ;  suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  roundish 
masses  or  nodules,  consisting  of  delicate 
fibres  or  capillary  crystals.  Found  at  various 
localities,  but  notably  in  Peru  and  Tarapaca, 
South  America,  associated  with  various  other 
species,  and  also  in  Nova  Scotia  in  massive 
gypsum.  Hardness,  I'O  ;  sp.  gr.  1-65 ;  lustre, 
when  first  broken,  silky ;  colour,  white. 
Compos.:  boric  acid,  45 '63;  lime,  12-26;  soda, 


Ste,  tat.  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit. 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  cule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


uliginose— ulteriorly 
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6*79;  water,  35-32  =  100;  whence  the  formula, 
(NaO2BO3+2CaO2BO3)+18aq.  Is  known  iu 
Tarapaca  under  the  name  Tiza, 

•ft-lilf-ln-ose,  o.  [Lat  vliginona,  from 
vllgn,  genit.  uliginit  =  ooziness;  Fr.  uligi- 
neux;  Ital.  uliginoso.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   Uliginous,    oozy,    muddy, 
•limy. 

2.  Hot.  :  Growing  in  swampy  places. 

•n-Hg'-in-8us,  o.  [DLIOINOSE.]  Muddy, 
oozy,  slimy. 

"  But  the  impure  and  uiiginota.  as  that  which  pro- 
coedes  (row  staguated  places,  is  of  all  other  the  most 
Tile  awl  pestilent."—  Evelyn  :  Pumifugium. 

til  -lage  (age  as  ig),  *.  [O.  Fr.  tullage,  ouil- 
la-ie,  (tillage  ("  oeillnge  de  vin  =  the  tilling  up 
of  le;iky  wine  vessels,  "  Cotgravt),  from  euiller, 
euillier,  wilier,  atiller  =  to  fill  up  a  vessel  that 
has  leaked,  to  till  to  the  hung,  prob.  from  eitr, 
eure,  art  =  the  border,  brim  of  a  thing,  from 
Lat  ora  =  the  brim.) 

Comm.  :  The  quantity  which  a  cask  wants 
of  being  full  ;  the  wantage  of  a  cask  of  liquor. 

fill-ma'-m-a,  s.  [Named  after  Ullman,  the 
discoverer  of  one  species.) 

PaJasobot.  :  A  genus  of  Coniferse,  apparently 
•  Taxoid,  bearing  genuine  cones.  Known 
species  two,  Vllmannia  selaginoides  and  U. 
Brownii.  They  occur  in  the  Magneaian  Lime- 
stone of  Durham,  the  Middle  Permian  of 
Westmoreland,  and  the  Kupferschiefer  and 
Bothliegende  (Lower  Permiau)  of  Germany. 

till  mann-ite,  *.  [After  J.  C.  Ullmann,  who 
discovered  it;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  nickel- 
spiesglaserz,  nickelspiesstjlaiizerz,  antimonnickel- 
glanz,  nickelantimonglum,  antimon-arsenik- 
nickelglam;  Fr.  antimoiue  sulfure  nickelifere.} 
Min.  :  An  isometric  mineral  rarely  occur- 
ring in  crystals  ;  cleavage,  cubic.  Hardness, 
5  to  5'5  ;  sp.  gr.  6"2  to  6'51  ;  lustre,  metallic  ; 
colour,  steel-gray  to  silver-white.  Compos.  : 
nickel,  27'7  ;  antimony,  57'2  ;  sulphur,  15'1 
=  100.  The  antimony  is,  however,  sometimes 
partly  replaced  by  arsenic.  Formula,  NiSj+ 
Ni(SbAsV  Found  in  Nassau,  Siegen,  Prussia, 
&c.,  nnd  lately  in  very  sharp,  bright  cubes  in 
Sardinia. 

til-lU'-CUS,  *.      [MELLOCA.] 

til-ma'-9e-£e,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  uZm(«»)(q.v.); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -wxce.] 

Sot.:  Elmworts;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Rhamnales.  Trees  or 
siT'ibs,  with  alternate,  rough,  generally  de- 
ciduous leaves,  each  having  at  its  base  a  pair 
of  deciduous  stipules  ;  flowers  loosely  clus- 
tered, never  in  perfect  or  polygamous  catkins  ; 
calyx  membranous,  inferior,  campannlate,  ir- 
regular ;  petals  none  ;  stamens  definite  ;  stig- 
mas .two,  distinct;  ovary  two-  celled,  earn 
with  a  solitary  pendulous  ovule  ;  fruit  one-  or 
two-celled,  membranous  or  drupaceous  ;  seed 
solitary.  Natives  of  northern,  and  of  m^un- 
tainous  parts  in  southern  Asia,  of  Europe,  and 
of  North  America.  Known  genera  nine, 
specie*  sixty  (LindUy)  ;  genera  three  or  four, 
species  about  eighteen  (Sir  J.  Hooker). 

til  -  ma'-  96"  -  ous  (or  ceous  as  shits),  a. 


Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ulmacese  (q.v.). 

til-mar'-Ic,  a.    [For  etjrn.  and  def.  see  com 
pound.] 

ulmaric  acid,  *. 

Chem. :  Salicylous  acid  obtained  from 
Spiriea  ulmaria. 

til -me"  SB,   s.  pi.     [Lat  vlm(us);   Mod.  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tee.} 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Ulmacee  (q.v.). 
Ovary  two-celled,  ovules  anatropous. 

fil'-mlc,  a.     [Rug.  ulm(in);  -ic.]     Contained 
in  or  derived  from  ulmin  (q.v.). 

nlmlc-acid, «. 

Ckem. :  C^IIjijOp.  A  body  laomerlc  with 
nlinin,  obtained  by  neutralizing  the  am 
moniacal  solution  of  ulmin  with  an  acid.  It 
is  precipitated  in  brown  gelatinous  flocks, 
soluble  in  pure  water,  but  insoluble  in  water 
containing  free  acid. 

ftl'-min,  «.     [Lat.  itbn(ui)  SB  an   elm;   -in 


A  dark-coloured  sub- 


Cheat. : 


stance,  obtained  by  boiling  sugar  for  some 
time  with  dilute  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  washing  the  deposit  with 
water.  It  forms  black  or  brown  scales,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  alcohol,  partially  soluble 
iu  ammonia. 

ul'-mous,  a.  [Eng.  vlmtfri);  -ovs.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  substance  containing  ulmin  or 
uiinic  acid. 

ulmous-substances,  s.  pi. 

Cliem. :  Humous  substances.  Names  given 
to  various  brown  or  black  substances  found 
in  vegetable  mould,  peat,  &c.,  resulting  from 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  presence  of  air  and  water. 

ul -mus,  s.    [Lat = an  elm.] 

1.  Bot. :  Elm  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Ulma- 
eeaj(q.v.).   Flowers  perfect ;  calyx  persistent, 
campamilate,  or  conical  at  the  base,  with  three 
to  eight  divisions ;  stamens  live  ;   filaments 
straight  in  aestivation ;  ovarv  two-celled ;  seed- 
vessel  a  samara  winged  all  round.     Known 
species  a^ut  thirteen.     Distribution  that  of 
the  order.    The  American  or  White  Elm  (  Ul- 
TOM*  ameru  jna)  is  a  magnificent  tree,  sometimes 
100  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  60  or  70  feet  high 
before  giving  forth  its  long,  |>endulou8,  grace- 
ful branches.    The  Slippery  Elm  (  V.  fidva)  is 
also  common  in  the  basin  of  the  Missisnppi. 
Its  bark  yields  au  abundant  mucilage,  of  value 
in  medicine.     The  English  Elm  ( U.  campestru) 
is  a,  large,  handsome  tree,  whose  timber  is  of 
much  value.    The  bark  of  U.  Wntlichiana,  a  larpe 
deciduous  tree  from  the  North  Western  Him- 
alaya, contains  a  strong  fibre  especially  de- 
rived   from    the    flower -stalk.      An   oil   is 
expressed  from  V.  integrifolia,  another  large 
deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  the  Indian  and 
Burmese  hills .  —  . 

2.  Chem.,  ite. :   Humns ;  decaying  wood. 
(Rossiter.)    [ULMACEOUS.] 

3.  Palceobot. :  The   genus   occurs   in  the 
Middle  Eocene  of  Bournemouth. 

ul'  na,  i.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  wXeVq  (oleiie)  =  the 
elbow.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  long  prismatic 
bone,  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
forearm,  parallel  with  the  ra- 
dius, with  which  it  articulates. 
It  is  the  larger  and  longer  of 
the  two  bones,  and  consists  of 
a  shaft  and  two  extremities, 
the  upi>er  of  which  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  articulation 
of  the  elliow-joint.  At  the 
upper  extremity  behind  is  a 
large  process,  the  olecranon, 
and  a  smaller  one,  the  coro- 
noid  process,  in  front,  sepa- 
rated t>y  the  sigmoid  or  semi- 
lunar  fossa,  or  olecranoid  cav- 
ity, which  receives  the  arti- 
cular trochlea  of  the  humerus. 
The  ulna  diminishes  in  size 
from  above  downwards,  and 
is  very  small  at  the  lower 
extremity,  which  is  separated 
from  the  twist  by  an  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilage. 
*  2.  Old  Law  :  An  elL 

ul  -nod.  adv.  [Eng  &c.,  uln(a),  and  Lat.  ad 
=  to,  towards.]  In  th*  direction  of  the  ulna ; 
towards  the  uluar  aspect. 

•  ul'-nage  (age  as  Ig),  «.    [ALNAOK.] 

*  ul  na-gcr,  s.    [ALNAOER.] 
ul'-nar,  a.    [Lat.  vlna  =  the  elbow.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ulna. 

ulnar-artery,  «. 

Anat.  :  The  larger  of  the  two  branches  into 
which  the  brachial  artery  divides.  It  com- 
mences just  below  the  liend  of  the  elbow,  and 
runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm,  in  an 
arched  direction  and  at  varying  depth,  to  the 
hand,  where  it  forms  the  sujierlicial  palmar 
arch.  It  gives  off  several  branches. 

ulnar  ncrvo,  ». 

Annt.:  A  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of 
the  forearm  and  hand. 

ulnar-velna,  >.  pL 

Anat. :  Two  vein*  iliatrfbnted  to  the  fore- 
arm :  (1)  the  iKwtrior,  arising  from  the 
baxllic  vein;  (2)  the  anterior,  arising  from 
the  median  basilic. 


Radius  ;c.Uliia; 
d.  Carpus  ;  e. 
Metacarpus;  /. 


u-lo-den'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  ovMj  (miK)  —  a  scar 
from  u  wound,  and  SivSpov  (dendron)  =  a  tree.) 
PaUtobot.  :  A  genus  of  Lepidodendress. 
Trunk  wimple  (?),  covered  with  the  rhom* 
buidal  scars  of  the  lettf-stalks  ;  the  branches. 
distichous,  with  densely  imbricated  leaves, 
and  strobiliform  fruit.  Eleven  species  from 
the  carboniferous  rocks  of  Britain. 

u-ld-rrha'-gi-a,  *.    [OOLORRHAOY.] 

t  u  lot  -rich-an,  s.    [ULOTRICM.]    Any  In- 
dividual  of  the  Ulotrichi  (q.v.). 


U  -lot'-  rich  -1,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr. 
(oulothrix),  genit.  oiAorpixos  (pulotrichos)  = 
having  crisis  curly  hair  like  negroes:  ouAo« 
{oulos)  =  crisp,  curly,  and  flpif  (thrix)  =  hair.) 
EthnoL  :  One  of  the  two  primary  groups 
into  which  Bory  St.  Vincent  divided  man- 
kind. The;/  are  distinguished  by  crisp, 
woolly,  or  tufted  hair.  The  Ulotrichi  may  be 
further  subdivided  into  Dolichocephali,  or 
Long-headed,  comprising  the  Bushmen,  Ne- 
groes, and  Negritoes  ;  and  Brachycephali,  or 
Short-headed,  comprising  only  the  Mincopies 
of  the  Andaman  Islands,  probably  the  result 
of  an  intermixture  of  stocks.  [LEIOTKICHI.] 


o.  [Eng.  &c.,  vlotrich(i); 
-ous.]  Having  crisp,  curly  hair. 

j 

Ul'-MSter,  s.  &  a.  [According  to  Chalmers  the 
original  Gaelic  name  was  UlUulli  (pron.  lilla), 
and  the  Scandinavians,  who  settled  in  this 
part  of  Ireland,  added  the  termination  -stadr, 
or  -ster,  then  forming  UUa-ster  (.Ulster).'] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  most  northern  of  the  four  provinces 
of  Ireland. 

2.  [ULSTER  KINQ-AT-ARMS]. 

3.  A  long,  loose  overcoat,  worn  by  males 
and  females,  and  originally  made  of  frieze 
cloth  in  Ulster. 

" produced  two  coats,  one  of  which  an  ulster, 

he  stated  was  pledged  by  the  defendant'— Evening 
Standard,  Nov.  12,  1885. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster. 


Ulster-badge,  *. 

Her. :  The  badge  of  the 
province  of  Ulster,  a  sinis- 
ter hand,  erect,  open  and 
couped  at  the  wrist  (gules). 
This  "red  hand"  was  as- 
signed by  James  I.  as  a 
badge  to  the  baronets  who 
were  to  colonize  Ulster,  v 

and  is  now  borne  by  all     ULSTER-BADGE. 
baronets.    [BARONET.] 

Ulster-custom,  s.  The  same  as  TENANT- 

RIGHT  (q.V.). 

Ulster  king- at -arms,  s.  The  chief 
heraldic  officer  for  Ireland.  The  office  wa* 
created  by  Edward  VI.  in  1552. 

tilt.,  contr.    [ULTIMO.] 

til'-ten-ite.  ».  [After  Ultenthal,  Tyrol, 
where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Aftn.).] 

1.  Min. :  A  name  suggested  for  a  bronzite 
(q.v.),  found  associated  with  anthophyllite  in 
the  Ulten  Valley,  Tyrol. 

2.  Petrol. :    A  rock  consisting  of  garnet, 
kyanite,  and  mica,  found  iu  the   Ultenthal, 
TyroL 

til-ter'-J-or,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  =  further,  com  par. 
of  «Wer= bey ond;  Fr.it/terieitr;  Sp.  ulterior; 
Ital.  ulteriore.]    [ULTRA.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Being,  situated,  or  lying  beyond  or  on 
the  other  side  of  any  line  or  boundary. 

2.  Not  at  present  in  view,  or  under  con- 
sideration ;   in  the  future  or  in   the   back- 
ground ;  more  remote  or  distnnt 

"  The  n/r,-ri'/r HI vi mi | .]  iil i mrii t  of  that  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  otice  i.ruiiii«ed  Oud'i  people,  that  king! 
should  be  Its  nurriiig  fathers."—  Ooylt:  StfU  tj  Uotg 
Scriptun,  p.  JIL 

*  B.  As  subst. :  The  futher  side  ;  the  remote 
part. 

ulterior-object.  ».  An  object  beyond 
that  which  at  th«  time  is  avowed. 

"  The  Jacobite  minority,  whose  ulttrior  ottiteti  w«p», 
of  course,  to  u|«wt  tli«  reignlug  House."— Datlf  Chrvn- 
icle.  Jan.  18,  1S88. 

til-teV-I-or-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  vttcrior;  -ly.]  In 
an  ulterior  manner ;  more  distantly  or  »• 
motely. 


boll,  bo?;  pdut,  J6*l;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon, 
-clan,   tian  =  shan.   -tion,   Bion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  =  «fcftn-     cious,    tious,   sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c. 


Ing. 
bel,  tf^l* 


ultima— ulula 


fil'-ti-ma.  o.  &  ».  [Lat.  fern.  sing,  of  ultimut 
=  last,  ultimate  (q.v.). ] 

•A.  As  adj. :  Most  remote;  furthest,  last, 
final.  [ULTIMA  THULE.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  The  last  syllable  of  a  word. 

ultima  ratio,  phr.  The  last  reason  or 
argument. 

Ultima  ratio  regum :  The  last  reason  of  kings 
—resort  to  arms  or  war. 

Ultima  Thole,  ».    [Tin  I.K.I 

ttr-tl  mate,  a.  (Lat.  ulti»u>t,t*.  pa.  par.  of 
u't/m'>  =  to  come  to  an  end  ;  to  lie  a  the  last  ; 
from  ultimas  =  last,  super,  of  utter  =  beyond.] 

[ULTRA.] 

1.  Farthest;   most   remote   or  distant    in 
place  or  position. 

2.  Most  remote  in  time ;  last,  terminating,. 
flual. 

"  I  wonld  be  at  the  worst ;  worst  is  my  port, 
My  harbour  and  uiy  uttiiii-iia  repose." 

Milton:  P.  K.,  Iii.  S09. 

3.  Last   in   a  train   or    progression   or  of 
consequences;   arrived  at  as  a  final  result; 
beinsj  that  to  which  all  the-  rest  is  directed, 
or  which  cannot  be  gone  l>eyoiid. 

"  This  is  the  great  end.  and  u/timatr  .lesitrn  of  all 
true  religion."— Ctarla  :  On  (He  Boidemet.  prop.  xiiL 

4.  Incapable  of  further  analysis  or  resolu- 
tion ;  not  admitting  of  .'urther  division  or  sepa- 
ration :  as,  the  vlt'umite  elements  of  a  body. 

^l  For  the  difference  between  ultimate  and 
last,  see  LAST,  o. 

f  Prime  and  ultimate  ratios:  [P'Tto,  If  6.]. 
ultimate-analysis,  -.  [ANALYSIS,  II.  6.] 
•tU'-tl-mate,  v.t.  &  i    [ULTIMATE,  o.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  To  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  terminate,  to  end. 
2.  To  bring  into  use  or  practice. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  ter- 
minate. 

nl'-tl-mate-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  ultimate;  -ly.] 
As  an  ultimate  or  final  result;  at  last;  finally; 
in  the  end  or  final  result. 

"  In  that  our  knowledge  is  founded  and  from  that 
It  ultimately  derives  itself."— Luck»  :  Human  Uiuler- 
ttandiii'j,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

•ul-ti-ma'-tion,  *.  [ULTIMATE.]  A  last  or 
final  offer  or  concession  ;  an  ultimatum. 

"  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  likewise  authorised  to  know 
the  real  ultimMl-m  of  France  upon  the  general  plan  of 
peace."— Sain  :  HM.  Four  LaM  Team  iff  (fueen  Ann*. 

ul  tl  ma-tiim    (pi.    ul-ti  ma -turns,   or 
ul-tl-ma'-ta),  s.    [Lat  neut.  sing,  of  ulti- 
matiis,  pa.  par.  of  ultimo  =  to  come  to  an  end, 
to  be  at  the  last.]    A  tinal  proposal,  statement 
of  conditions,    or   concession,    especially  in 
diplom  itic  negotiations;   the  final  terms    or 
offer  of  one  party,  the  rejection  of  which  may, 
ami  frequently   does,   involve  a   rupture   of 
diplomatic  relations  and  a  declaration  of  war. 
"  He  delivered  to  the  mediators  an  ultimatum,  im- 
porting that  he  adhered  to  the  treaties  of  Westphalia 
and  Xunegueii,  and  accepted  of  Strasbourg,  witli  its 
appurtenances." — Smollett:  Hilt.  £«(/.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

'fil'-tlme,  a.  [Lat.  ultimHS,  snper.  of  utter 
=  beyond.]  [ULTRA.]  Ultimate,  last,  final. 

"  Whereby  the  true  and  ultime  operations  of  heat 
are  not  attained. "—Bacon:  Jfat.  Hitt..  j  99. 

•  fil  tlm'-I-tft «.     [Eng.  ultim(t);  -ity.]    The 
last  stage  or  consequence. 

"Alteration  of  one  body  into  another,  from  crudity 
to  perfect  coucuctioii,  is  the  ultimity  of  that  process." 
—Bacon  :  Hat.  Hut.,  j  838. 

Ul  -ti-mo,  *.  [Lat  ultimo  (mense)  =  in  the 
last  (month).]  The  month  which  preceded 
the  present;  last  month  as  distinguished 
from  the  current  and  all  other  months. 
Generally  contracted  into  ult. :  as,  I  wrote  to 
him  on  the  20th  ult. 

*  ul-ti-md-gen'-I-ture.    «.      [Formed    on 
analogy  of  primogeniture  (q.v.),  from  ultimus 
=  the    last,    and  genitus  =  horn.]     A  name 
proposed   as  a  collective  term  to  include  all 
forms  of  Borough-English  (q.v.). 

"The  extensions  of  the  custom  are  all  called 
'borough-English,  by  analogy  to  the  principal  usage, 
but  they  should  be  classified  under  some  more  general 
Dame.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  rind  the  appropriate 
word.  We  have  a  choice  lietweell  '  ultlmnimitur*' 
the  awkward  term  pro|>ose<i  by  the  Real  Pn  perty 
Commissioners  of  the  last  generation,  and  inch  foreign 
forms  as  '  Jungstert-ltficht'  and  '  Jnnrignerie.,'  which 
f.-t  1 1  hardly  be  excelled  for  simplicity;  to  one  must 
com  a  new  pin-ate,  like  juniority  or  junior  right."— 
Ulton  .•  Origiiu  of  Englith  HMory,  p.  lii. 


iir-ti-mus,  a.  [Lat.,  super,  of  wZter=beyond.] 
[ULTIMATE,  a.]  Last 

ultimus  hnarcs,  s. 

Luio  :  The  last  or  remote  heir.  Thus,  in 
cases  of  intestite  succession,  failing  relations 
of  every  kind,  the  succession  devolves  upon 
the  crown  as  ult  i  mm  lueres. 

*Ul'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  ultio,  genit.  ulthnis,  from 
ultus,  pa.  par.  of  ulciscor  =  to  take  vengeance 
on.)  The  act  of  taking  vengeance  or  retaliat- 
ing ;  revenge,  retaliation. 

"To  forgive  our  enemies  is  a  charming  way  of  re- 
venge. .  .  .  and  todoguud  fur  evil  ai-m't  and  melting 
ultt..n.'-Brattne:  Christ, an  J/onil^  iii.  li. 

*  liT -tra,  pref.,  a.,  &  s.  [Lat.  =  beyond  (adv. 
and  prep.),  orig.  abl.  fern,  of  O.  Lat.  ttltei  — 
beyond  (adj.).  Viler  is  a  comparative  from 
O.  Lat.  vU,  ouls'—  beyond  ;  Fr.  outre ;  Sp.  ultra : 
Ital.  oltra.} 

A.  .Is  prefix:  A  Latin  preposition  and  adverb, 
signifying  beyond,  and  used  as  a  prefix  iii  the 
senses  of — 

(1)  Beyond ;  on  the  further  side ;  chiefly  with 
words  implying  natural  objects,  forming  bar- 
riers, boundaries,    or  landmarks :   as,   ultra- 
montane,  u/f/'umundaue,  u/t/'umarine. 

(2)  Excessively,  exceedingly;  to  or  in  ex- 
cess;  beyond  what   is    reasonable,   rational, 

•  right,  or   proper;  with   words   admitting  of 
degrees,  and  more  especially  in  political  and 
polemical  terms  :  as,  ?(/<n?-conservative,  ultra- 
literal,  K/iru-radical,  and  the  like. 

B.  As  adj. :  Extreme ;   going  beyond  due 
limit;  extravagant. 

"  The  extreme  or  ultra  party."  —  ifilman  :  BM. 
Latin  Christianity. 

C.  As  stibst.  :  One  who  advocates  extreme 
views  or  measures  ;  an  ultraist. 

"  The  tTUrat  wonld  have  owned  him  for  theirleader, 
and  would  have  admitted  that  lie  went  lievond  them 
in  uncompromising  consistency."— Brougham  :  Bttt. 
Sketchet.  Ac. 

ultra-red,  a. 

Physics :  A  term  applied  to  the  rays  beyond 
the  red,  or  low,  end  of  the  spectrum  (q.v.). 
From  these  rays,  which  are  invisible  on  ac- 
count of  the  slowness  of  their  vibrations,  the 
greatest  heating  effects  are  obtained. 

ultra-violet,  a. 

Physics:  A  term  applied  to  the  rays  beyond 
the  violet,  or  high,  end  of  the  spectrum  (q.v.). 
The  vibrations  of  these  rays  are  too  rapid  for 
vision,  but  they  possess  greater  chemical 
activity  than  any  others. 

*  ul  trage  (age  as  ig),  s.    [OUTRAGE,  *.] 

ul'-tra-ism,  s.  [Eng.  ultra;  -ism.]  The 
principles  of  ultras,  or  of  those  who  advocate 
extreme  measures,  as  of  reform,  &c. 

Ul'-tra-ist,  ».  [Eng.  ultra  ;  -ist.]  One  who 
pushes  a  principle,  doctrine,  or  measure  to 
extremes;  one  who  advocates  extreme  mea- 
sures ;  an  ultra. 

Ul-tra-ma-rine',  a.  &  *.  [Sp.  ultramarino  = 
beyond  sea,  foreign  ;  also,  ultraaitirine  (s.), 
from  Lilt,  ultra  =  beyond,  and  marinas  = 
marine  ;  mare  =  the  sea.) 

*A.  As   ailj. :    Situated,  being,    or   lying 
_  beyond  the  sea. 

"  The  loss  of  her  ultwnarine  •  •.r.J-.iom  lessens  her 
expenses  and  ensure*  her  reuutUu^cs."— Bitrxe  :  .IM  e 
of  the  .V'tciun. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  beautiful  and  unchangeable 
blue  pigment,  resembling  in  purity  the  blue  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum.     It  was  formerly  ob- 
tained by  grinding  tne  mineral  known  as  i'i»s- 
la/nli,  calcining  it,  and  again  grinding  it  in  a 
mill,  or  with  a  porphyry  slab  and  innller.     It 
is  much  prized  by  artists  for  its  beauty  and  the 
permanence  of  its  colour,  l«>th  foroil  and  water 
painting.      Lapis-lazuli  being  very  rare  this 
piitment  was  the  most  expensive  of  colours. 
Artiticia!  ultramarine,  which  appears  to  possess 
all  the  valuable  properties  of  the  native  ultra- 
marine, was  first  prej  ared  by  M.  Guimet,  by 
fusing  a  mixture  of  kaolin,  glauber  salt,  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  charcoal  in  a  closed  cru- 
rible,    roasting   the  green  substance  so    ob- 
tained with  the  addition  of  sulphur,  whereby 
its  colour  is  changed  to  blue,  and  pulverizing 
and  washing  the  powder.     The  native  ultra- 
marine appears  to  consist  of  silicate  of  alu- 
minium  with  sulphide  and  hyposulphite  of 
•odium. 

2.  Min.:  A  name  given  to  the  richer-coloured 
varieties  of  lapis-lazuli  (q.v.). 


ultramarine  aslies,  s. pi.    Therein* 

Of  lapis-lazuli,  alter  the  chief  colour  had  beer, 
extracted,  was  used  by  the  old  masters  as  a 
middle  or  neutral  tint  for  flesh,  skies,  or  dra- 
peries ;  it  is  a  purer  and  tenderer  gray  than 
that  produced  by  mixture  of  more  positive 
colours.  (Fairholt.) 

ill  tra  mon  tane,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ultramnn- 
tain  =  beyond  tne  mountains  ;  a  term  applied 
by  the  French  to  the  Italians  themselves,  as 
being  beyoiul  the  nuntntaiiis,  from  the  French 
Side  :  from  Ital.  oltntmoiitann,  from  Low  Lat 
uUntinnntuiius,  from  Lat.  ultra  =  tieyond,  and 
mom.  genit.  montis=a  mountain;  Sp.  ultra- 
montano.l  [TRAMONTANE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Being  or  lying  beyond  the  mountains ; 
transmontaiie  ;  specifically,  lying  or  being  to 
the  south  of  the   Alps  ;  that  is,  teyoiid  the 
mountains  as   regard  the  countries  north  of 
the  Alps  ;  Italian. 

2.  Lying  or  being  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Alps;  that   is,  being  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps,  with  reference  to  Italy;  tramontane. 

II.  Church  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Ultra- 
montaiiism  (q.v  ). 

11  The  Ulirnmontnne  tone  of  the  present  day  is  far 
in  advance  of  the  Romanist  writers  of  the  Kefurua* 
tiuii  peri.*!."—  Blum  :  uict.  Suctt,  p.  60S. 

B,  As  substantive: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  resides  beyond  Of 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  ;  a  foreigner. 

"  To  the  petition  of  the  Bannerets  of  Rome  for  a 
promotion  of  Cardinals  he  (Foi>e  Urban)  avowed  hit 
design  to  make  so  larse  a  nomination  that  the  Italian* 
sh  uid  resume  their  ascendancy  over  the  I'ltramon- 
twt."-Vilman  :  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  L 

2.  Church  Hist. :  A  believer  in  or  supporter 
of  Ultrainontanism  (q.v.). 

"  The  Ultramontitna,  such  as  Bellarmlne,  Barouiui, 
Ac.,  maintain  that  whatever  dogmatic  judgment  or 
dicMuDouaductrlual  point  the  pope  addressed  to  the 
wln.le  church  is  necessarily  corn  t."— JJcClintoc*  * 
Strung :  Cyclop.  Bib.  Ul..  iv.  67ft 

ul  tra  mon  tan-ism,  *.     [Eng.  ultramon- 

tan^e) ;  -ism.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  improperly  given  by 
some  theologians,  north  of  the  Alps,  before 
the  Vatican  Council  in  1870,  to  the  generally 
received  opinion  of  the  Church  in  all  ages, 
that  the  Papal  utterances  ex  catlieilra  on 
matters  of  faith  or  morals  are  irreformable. 
The  word  was  used  in  contradistinction  to 
Gallicanism,  which  attributed  infallibility 
and  supreme  authority  in  matters  o!  faith, 
morals,  and  discipline  to  the  entire  Church, 
personified  in  a  General  Council.  Since  the 
definition  of  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870  con- 
cerning the  infallibility  of  the  Po[>e,  Galli- 
canism has  become  a  heresy.  [VATICAN- 
CD  IWCIL.] 

"  The  work  that  has  done  more  than  any  other  to 
give  a  srienlirtc  character  and  a  lasting  influence  to 
17  tm 'imitaiiiaa  is  M  .liter's  Xyinb.lik,  which  first 
appeared  in  A.D.  18:u,  and  has  since  spread  tlnongliout 
EUTUI* and  Anurica  in  rapidly  recurring  editions."— 
Biunt :  DM.  Heed,  p.  MM. 

iil-tra-mon'-tan-ist,  «.  [Eng.  ultramon- 
tni(e);  -ixt.]  One  of  the  ultramontane  parly; 
one  who  upholds  or  promotes  ultiamontuuisin. 

*  ul-tra-mun'-dane,  a.     [Pref.  ultra-,  and 
L'n».    mundane  (q.v.).]     Being    beyond    the 
woi  Id,  or  beyond  the  limits  of  our  system. 

"  We  need  not  fly  to  imaginary  ultramundani 
•paces."— Bvt/le  :  Work*,  v.  140. 

til'-tra  vir'-ej,  phr.  [Lat.]  Beyond  one's 
power;  especially  beyond  the  power  of  a  per- 
son, court,  or  corporation,  legally  or  constitu- 
tionally. 

*  fil-trd'-ne-OU3,  a.      [Lat.   vltrcmeus,   from 
ultni  •=.  of   one's    own   accord.]      Voluntary, 
spontaneous. 

"  Human  laws  oblige  to  an  active  olwdience.  but  not 
to  a  spontaneous  otter,  and  ultmie.ui  seeking  of 
opportunities."— Jeremy  Taylor:  Uuctor  Uubitaiitium. 

*  ul-trd'-nS-OUS-ly\  tulv.    [Eng.  ultroneout; 
-ly.\      Voluntarily,   spontaneously,    of    oue'8 
own  accord. 

*  ul-1  ro'-ne-oiis-ness,  ».    [Eng.  uhroneous; 
•nemt.]  Thequality  or  stale  of  being  ultroueous; 
spontaneity  ;  voluntariness. 

*  ul'-u-la,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  shrieker,  a  screech- 
owl.]" 

Ornith.  :  A  Inpsed  genus  of  Strigidfe  (q.v.) 
of  which  the  Linmean  Strixflammea  was  th« 
type. 


late,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   wo,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
Or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cab,  cure,  unite,  car,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  m  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


ululant  —umbilical 
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•  fil'-n-lant,  o.     [Lat.  vlulans,  pr.  par.  of 
ululo  =  to  howl.]    Howling,  ululating. 

•  ttl  -U-late,   v.i.       [Lat.    ululatitm.    sup.    of 
ululo  =  to  howl,  from  the  sound  ;  Sp.  &  Port 
vlnlar;    Ital.    ululure ;    O.    Fr.    huiltr;    Fr. 
«JW»T.]    To  howl,  as  a  dog  or  wolf. 

"  Truop»  of   jackalls   .    .    .    ululating  in  offensive 
noiKf."-.-iir  T.  Herbert:  Travel,  p.  113. 

•  ftl-U  la  -tion,  s.    [Lat  ululatio.]    A  howl- 
ing, "an  of  a  dog  or  wolf;  a  wailing. 

"  The  ululaiion  uf  vengeance  aveuded."— Z>«  Quinc«y : 
Murder  at  a  fine  Art.    (Postscript) 

til'-va,  s.  [ Lat.  =  sedge,  and  various  other 
aquatic  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  H;ilymedid«  (Lindlty) ;  the 
typical  genus  of  Ul vacua;  (Kutziug,  Berkeley, 
&!-.).  Frond  plane,  simple  or  lubed,  formed 
of  a  double  layer  of  cells  closely  packed,  pro- 
ducing zoosp  >res.  It  is  distinguished  from 
Porphyra  chiefly  by  its  green  colour,  while 
Forphyra  is  roseate  or  purple.  Wi'li  the  ex- 
ception of  Ulva  bulhsa,  most  of  the  species 
are  marine,  and  they  are  widely  distributed 
through  thu  ocean.  U.  Lev-turn  is  Oyster-green 
(q.v.).  This  species  and  U.  Iut'S*ima  are  some- 
times called  Green  1-avi-r,  and  are  e.iten.  In 
Scoiland  they  are  occasional ly  bound  round 
the  temples  to  alleviate  headache.  U.  tlifrma- 
Jis  grows  in  the  hot  springs  of  Gastein  in  a 
temperature  of  about  117°  Kahr.  U.  compressa 
is  eaten  by  the  Sandwich  Islanders. 

til  va' -96-88,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  wZt<a);  fern,  pi  adj. 
suit',  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Green-apored  Algals, 
generally  marine,  rarely  freshwater,  or  gmw- 
tnx  in  damp  places.  Fronds  membranous,  ex- 
panded, saccate,  tubular,  or  sometimes  fili- 
form, composed  of  spherical  or  polygonal  cells 
firmly  united  into  single  or  double  layers. 
Reproductive  organs  consisting  of  roundish 
sjiores,  formed  from  the  whole  contents  of 
tlie  cells,  or  of  ciliated  zoosj>ores  in  twos, 
fours,  or  a  greater  number.  Widely  distributed. 
British  genera  five. 

til  -vie,  ul-zle  (z  as  y),  *.  [Fr.  huiU  =  oil.] 
Oil.  (Scotch,.) 

"  Would  you  creenh  hi*  bonny  brown  hair  In  your 
Biuty  ulyie. '—Scott:  Aittiyaarg,  ch.  z. 

U'-ma, *.    [Hind.] 

Hi  ml.  Mythol.:  One  of  the  names  given  to 
the  consort  of  Siva,  [DOOROA.] 

ftm  bel,  •  umbel  la,  «.  [Lat  umbella  = 
a  little  shallow,  diniin.  fi  om  umbra  =  a  shadow.] 
D«t. :  A  kind  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the 
pedicels  all  proceed  from  a  single  point  like 
the  s|Hikes  of  an  umbrella,  and  are  of  equal 
length  or  corymbose.  When  each  of  the 
pedicels  bears  only  a  single  flower,  as  in 
Eryngium,  the  umbel  is  said  to  be  simple ; 
when  it  divides  and  bears  other  umbels,  as  in 
Heraclemn,  it  is  said  to  be  compound.  In  the 
latter  case  the  assemblage  of  umbels  is  called 
the  universal  umbel,  and  the  secondary  nm- 
be  Is  the  partial  umliels ;  or  the  universal  umbel 
is  called  simply  the  umbel  and  the  secondary 
ones  the  umbellules.  The  peduncles  support- 
ing the  partial  umbels  are  termed  radii. 

ftm-bel'-lal,  a.    [UMBELLAR.] 

nm-bel-la'-les,  «.  pi.  [Fern.  pL  of  Mod. 
Lat.  nmJxllalis,  from  Lat  umbella.l  [UMBEL.] 
Bat. :  The  UmMlal  Alliance  ;  an  alliance 
of  Epijjynous  Exogens,  having  dichlamydeous, 
polypculous  flowers,  solitary  large  seeds,  and 
a  sin. ill  embryo  lying  In  a  large  quantity  of 
albumen.  Orders  :  Apiacpse.  Araliacete,  Cor- 
na<  e;c,  Hamauielidacete,  and  Bruniaceas. 

tim  bel-lar,  tim-beT-lal, a.  [Eng.  umbel; 
-ar,  -al.]  "Of  or  pertaining'to  an  umbel ;  hav- 
ing the  form  of  an  umbel. 

•  ftm  bcl-la -tse.  ».  pi.    [Tern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  umbeUatiu,  from  Lat  unite/to  (q.v.).] 

1','it. :  The  twenty-second  order  in  Linnn-ns's 
Nat  mal  System,  corresi-ondiug  to  the  present 
UmbellifenB(q.v.). 

am  bel  late,  um  bel  la  t<-d,  a.  [Eng. 
umbel ;  -ate,  -ated. } 

1.  But. :  With  the  Inflorescence  in  the  form 
of  an   nml«l ;   bearing  umbels ;    pertaining 
to  an  umbel. 

2.  Zool. :  Having  a  nnmber  of  nearly  equal 
nulii  proceeding  from  the  same  [>oint 


um'-bel-let,  ».  [Eng.  umbel;  diniin.  sntT. 
•let.]  A  little  or  partial  umliel  ;  an  nml>el 
formed  ut  the  end  of  one  of  the  rays  of  another 
umbel  ;  an  uuibellule. 

Um-beT-llC,  a.  [Eng.umbell(iferone);-ic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  uuibelliferoue  (q.v.). 

umbellic  acid,  --. 

Cltfm.  :  Cj,H10u4  =  C6H3(OH)2-C.2H4-CO-OH. 
A  monobasic  aromatic  acid,  obtained  by  tne 
action  of  sodium  ain.ilj.-am  on  an  alkaline  so- 
lution of  umbel  lit'erone.  It  crystallizes  in 
colourless  grannies,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  melts  at  125°. 

um-bel  -11-fer,  s.    [UMBELLIFER*.] 

Hot.  :  Any  plant  of  the  order  L'mbelliferse  ; 
a  plant  producing  an  umbel. 

um-bel  lif  -er-»,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat,  from 

Lat.  umbttla,  and/ero  =  to  bear.]    [U.MBKL.] 
Bot.  :  Umbellifers  ;  the  name  given  by  Jus- 

sieu  in  1789,  and  still  extensively  in  use,  for  a 

large  and  easily  recognised  order  of  plants, 

having  their  inflorescence  in  the  form  of  an 

unUeL    Lindley  called  them  Apiacete,  from 

the  genus  Apiuin,  and  placed  the  order  under 

his  Uml«llal  Alliance  of  Epigynous  Kxogens. 

The  flowers,  which  are  white,  pin1;,  yellow,  or 

blue,  are  gene- 

rally surround- 

ed dy  an  invo- 

lucre.   'I  hey 

have  a  superior 

calyx,  either 

entire  or  live- 

toothed  ;  five 

petals,  live  sta- 

in e  n  s  ,  two 

styles,    iind    a 

twn  -  celled  in- 

ferior ovary, 

with  a  solitary 

pendulous 

ovule  in  each 

cell.  Fruit  con- 

sisting of  two 

carpels,  separ- 

able   from    a 

common    axis, 

to  which  they 

adhere  by  their  face.    Each  carpel  is  traversed 
•     by  elevated  ridges,  of  which  live  are  primary 

and  four  secondary.    The  Umbelliferse  abound 

in  temperate  climates  in  the  northern  hemi- 

sphere, but  are  rare  in  the  tropics.    The  vege- 

tal ion  of  some  —  as   hemlock,   fool's  parsley, 

ami  others—  is  poisonous,  whilst  that  of  the 

garden  parsley  is  eaten.    Similarly,  the  stem 

of  the  celery  and  the  roots  of  the  carrot  and 

the  parsnip'  are  wholesome  articles  of  food. 

Families  seventeen  —  viz.  : 

Hvilrocoiylidae,  Mulluldtt.  Sanlcultdc.  Aiuu.inida, 
Sescl  in  kite,  P.icliypleurulip.  Aug.  liciilx.  Feiicedauidaj, 
BilerjdaB.  Citnhildie.  'I  h  i|*ida>.  Dam  Ida,  tlcxosclin. 
M.T.  Caucaliuida,  bcaudlcldw,  Suiyriiidn,  and  Coriitu- 
dridse. 

Genera,  267;  species,  1,500.  (Lintlley.)  Genera, 
152;  R|*cies,  1,300.  (SirJ.  Hooker.)  Thirty- 
four  genera  are  represented  in  Britain. 

urn  bel  Hf  er  one,  *.     [Mod.  Lat  umbel- 
l\fer(re);  suff.  -one  (Chem.).] 
Chem.: 


neutral  body,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  various  resins,  chiefly  those  derived  from 
umbelliferous  plants.  It  crystallizes  in 
colon  i  less  rhombic  prisms,  is  tasteless,  in- 
odorous, soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  chloroform.  When  heated  it 
emits  an  odour  of  coumarin,  melts  at  240'  to 
a  yellowish  liquid,  and  volatilizes  without 
residue. 

um-b6l-Hf'-er-ous,  o.  fEng.  umMUfer  ; 
•out.]  Furnished  with  an  umbel;  umbellate, 
umbellat«d. 

fim-be'l-ln-lar'-I-a.  f.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin. 
from  Lat  umiiella  =  a  sunshade.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Alcyonaria,  sometimes 
separated  from  Penuatula  (q.v.).  Body  elon- 
gate, slender,  with  a  long  osseous  axis. 
Polyps  large,  terminal.  Umbellularia  groen- 
landica  =  Pennatula  encrinut. 

um  bcl  lu  lat  2d,  a.    (UMBELLULE.) 
Bot.  :  Disposed  in  small  umbels. 

Um  b<51-lule,  i.  [As  if  from  a  I/at  umbelMa, 
a  double  d'imin.  from  umbra  —  a  shade  ;  Fr. 
om'ifllulf.]  A  small  nmlwl  ;  an  umbellet  ;  a 
secondary  or  partial  umbel. 


flm  -ber  (1),  *  um  -bre  (bre  as  ber)  (1),  «.  to 

a.  IFr.  ombre  (for  terre  a'umhre),  from  Ital. 
ombra  (for  terra  d'vmbru)  =:  umber ;  lit.  =  eartb 
of  shadow,  i.e.,  earth  used  for  shadowing,  from 
Lat.  umbra  =  a  shade  ;  cf.  Sp.  sombra  —  shade, 
umber;  Fr.  ont(;re  —  umbered  or  shadowed; 
Ger.  wnher.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  well  known  pigment  of  an  olive-brown 
colour  in   its   raw  state,   but    much    redder 
when  burnt.     It  consists  of  an  ochreona  earth 
containing  manganese,  is  durable,  has  a  good 
•body,  and  is  useful  in  oil  and  water-colour 
painting.     It  occurs  either  naturally  in  veina 
or  beds,  or  is  prepared  artificially  from  various 
admixtures.      That  which   is  brought   from 
Cyprus,  under  tlie  name  of  Turkish  umber,  la 
the  best.     It  is  of  a  brown  citrine  colour, 
semi-opaque,  has  all  the  properties  of  good 
ochre,  is  perfectly  durable  both  in  water  and 
oil,  and  one  of  the  best  drying  colours  wo 

.  possess.  It  injures  no  other  good  pigment 
witli  which  it  may  be  mixed. 

"  I'll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kiud  01  umber  miirch  uiv  face." 

Shalumi. :  At  fou  Liki  It.  L  8. 

2.  A  variety  of  peat  or  brown  coal  occurring 
near  Cologne,  used  as  a  pigment  ami  for  the 
adulteration  of  snuff.    (Brande.) 

LT.  Afin. :  A  clay-like  substance  of  varying 
shades  of  a  brown-colour,  consisting  essen- 
tially of  a  hydrated  silicaie  of  alumina  mixed 
with  varying  proportions  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese oxides.  Used  as  a  pigment. 

B.  As  adj. :  Olive-brown. 
umbt  i-- brown,  s. 

Bot. :  A  pure  dull  brown.  Nearly  the  same 
as  deep  brown. 

&m  -ber  (2),  s.    [Fr.  ombre,  umbre,  from  Lat. 
umbra  =  shade.] 
1.  Ichthy. :  The  grayling. 

"The  umber  aiid  KraUing  differ  as  the  herring  and 
pllcher  do:  but  though  lucy  luay  du  su  In  utUer 
nations,  those  in  England  diner  notblug  but  iii  their 
name*."—  WaltM:  Angler. 

*  2.  Old  Arm. :  The  same  as  UMBRIERK  (q.v.). 

3.  Ornith. :  The  same  as  UHBRE  (2)  (q.v.). 

•um-ber,  •  um  bre  (bre  as  ber),  r.t 
[UMBER  (1),  s.]  To  colour  with  or  as  with 
timber  ;  to  shade,  to  darken. 

14  To  dye  your  beard  aud  umber  o'er  your  fnce." 

Ben  Jonton :  Alchemist,  v.  S. 

*tim'-bered,  a.    [Eng.  umber  (1),  s. ;  -ed.} 

Coloured  with  or  as  with  umber ;  embrowned, 
darkened,  dark,  dusky. 

"Thy  dark  clond.  with  umbered  lower. 
That  hung  o'er  dm.  and  Like,  and  tower  " 

Hcott:  ilarmion.  v.    (Introd.) 

*  ttm'-ber-^,  o.  [Eng.  wm'xr  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  umber  ;  dark,  dusky. 

um-bil'-Ic,  a.  &  s.    [UMBILICAL.] 

A.  As  atlj. :  Tlie  same  as  UHBILICAI  I'q.r.), 

*  B.  As  subit. :  The  navel,  the  cci.ire. 

"  Hell  is  the  um'.i'.VJt  of  the  world,  circled  with  » 
thick  wall"— Sir  T.  Herbert :  1-rurets,  p.  Sl». 

fim-bil'- fo-al.  *  fim-bll'-Io-all,  a.  [Lat 
umbilicut —\\ie  navel.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  navel ;  formed  in  the  middle  like  a  navel ; 
navel-shaped,  central. 

"The  chapter-house  U  large,  supported  a*  to  lt» 
arched  roof  by  one  MMMiMl  pilUr."— Otfut :  Tmtr 
Tkro'  Great  Britain. 

umbilical-arteries,  5.  i>Z.  [UMBILICAL- 
VESSELS.] 

umbilical-cord,  s.    [FUNICULUS,  1. 1.]    • 

umbilical  fissure,  s. 
Anat. :  The  anterior  part  of  the 
dinal  fissure  between  the  lobes  of  thu  liver. 

umbilical  hernia,  «. 

Pathol.  :  A  hernia  which  protrudes  through 
the  umbilical  opening  in  the  middle  line  at 
the  umbilicus.  It  is  most  commonly  met 
with  in  infants  and  in  women  advanced  is 
life,  especially  in  obese  subjects. 

umbilical-points,  s.  pi. 

Geom. :  The  same  as  Foci.    [Focus.] 

umbilical-region,  «. 

Anat.:  The  middle  region  of  the  abdomen, 
in  which  tin-  nmbilicas  is  placed ;  the  meso- 
gastrium.  [ABDOMEN.] 

umbilical-ring,  *. 

Anat. :  A  fibrous  ring  which  surrounds  UM 


boU.  bo? ;  poTit,  J6%1 ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  shin,  bench ;  go,  tern ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -don  =  ahnn:   tion,  -sion  -  zaon,   -clous,  -tious,  -sioua  -  anus,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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aperture  of  the  umbilicus,  and  through  which 
umbilical  lieruia  occurs  iu  cliilUren. 
umbilical-vein,  s.  [UMBILICAL-VESSELS.] 
umbilical-vesicle, «.    [YOLK-SAC.] 
umbilical-vessels,  «.  ;>.'. 

1.  Anat. :  A  comprehensive  name  including 
the  two  umbilical  arteries  (continuations  of 
the  primitive  iliacs)  and  the  umbilical  vein  of 
the  human  foetus.    The  latter  arises  from  the 
placenta,  and  conveys  to  the  foetus  the  blood 
necessary  for  its  nutrition,  the  residuum  being 
carried  back  to  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical 
arteries.     As  soon  as  respiration  begins  the 
arteries  are  transformed  into  tibrous  cords, 
and  the  vein   becomes   the  round  ligament 
(ligamenlum  rotundum)  of  the  liver. 

2.  Bot. :  The  vessels  which  pass  along  the 
umbilicus  or  funicle  to  transmit  nourishment 
to  the  cotyledons. 

•um-bfl-I-cal'-J-ty.  «.  [Eng.  umbilical; 
•ity.]  Character  as  determined  by  an  um- 
bilicus. 

um-bil-I-car'-I-a,  s.     [Lat.   umbilicaris  = 
pertaining  to  the  uaveL] 
Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Qyrophora  (q.v.). 

fan  bll  1  cate,  um-bil'  -i-cat-ed,  a.  [Lat 

umbilicus  =*a  navel.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Navel-shaped  ;  depressed 
In  the  middle  like  a  uavel. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :   Hollowed  like  the  navel.     The 
same  as  PELTATE  (q.v.). 

2.  ZooL  :  A  term  applied  to  those  univalve 
shells  which  have  the  axis,  around  which  the 
whorls  are  coiled,  open  or  hollow.     The  per- 
fo ration  may  be  a   mere  fissure,  as  in  the 
Lacuna;  or  it  may  be  tilled  U|>  by  a  shelly 
deposit,  as  in  many  species  of  Nutica. 

tim-bir-l-cus,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  navel ;  allied 
to  Gr.  ujx4>oA<>;  (omphalos)  =  the  navel ;  Lat. 
umbo  =  a  boss  ;  O.  Fr.  umbllic ;  IU1.  umbilico, 
ombdico,  bellico,  bilico ;  Sp.  ombligo;  Port. 
umbigo,  embigo  ;  Sansc.  nabhi  =  the  navel 

<qv.)0 

1.  Anat. :  The  navel  (q.v.). 

*2.  Antiq.  :  An  ornamental  or  painted  boss 
or  ball  fastened  on  each  end  of  the  sticks  on 
which  manuscripts  were  rolled. 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  The  same  as  HILUM  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  gcnns  of  Crassuiese..     Leaves  fleshy, 
racemose,  white  or  yellow  ;  calyx  five-parted ; 
corolla  campanulate ;   stamens  ten,  inserted 
in  the  corolla  ;  nectariferous  scales  tive  ;  car- 
pels live.    Che  species  grow  in  dry  stony  places, 
and  are  sometimes  planted  in  rockeries.    Um- 
bilicus pendulinus  is  the  same  as  Cotyledon 
Umbilicus.    [COTYLEDON,  I.  1.] 

4.  Geont, :  A  term  used  by  the  older  geo- 
meters as  synonymous   with  focus ;   but,  in 
modern  works,  a  point  on  a  surface  through 
which  all  lines  of  curvature  pass. 

5.  Zool. :  The  aperture  of  the  axis  near  the 
mouth  of  some  univalve   shells.      [UMBILI- 
CATED,  II.  2.] 

•fim'-ble,  ».    [UMBLES.] 

H  To  eat  umbU-pie  (commonly  corrupted 
into  to  eat  humble-pie):  [HUMBLE-PIE,  If]. 

fan  -bles,  *hfan'-bles,  ».  pi.  [For  nvmbles 
(q.v.).]  The  entrails  of  a  deer  ;  sometimes 
applied  to  entrails  generally. 

fan -bo    (pi.  fan-bo  -nes),  s. 
[Lat. ;  Fr.  umbon  ;  Ital.  umbnite.] 

1.  Old  Arm. :  The  pointed  boss 
or  protuberant  part  of  a  shield. 

"  Sucha  bowl  is  peculiar!!'  well  adapted 
for  the  umbn  of  the  shield."— Murray . 
erect  Sculpture,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Anat. :  The  deepest  part  of 
the  arched  membrane  of  the  drum 
of  the  ear,  corresponding  to  the 
termination  of  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  (q.v.). 

3.  Bot. :  The  boss-like  protuber- 
ance rising  upwards  from  the  centre  of  the 
pilens  in  an  Agaric,  &c. 

4.  Zool. :  The  embryonic  shell,  forming  the 
point  from  which  the  growth  of  the  valve  com- 
mences in  the  Conchifera.    The  umbones  are 
near  the  hinge  because  that  side  grows  least 
rapidly,  sometimes  they  are  situated  on  the 


margin,  but  they  always  become  wider  apart 
with  age.  They  may  be  straight,  as  in  the 
genus  Pec  ten  ;  curved,  as  in  Venus,  or  spiral, 
as  iu  Isocardia  and  Diceras. 

fan'-bd-nal,  s.  [Lat  umbn,  genit  umbon(is); 
Eng.  adj."  suff.  -al.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
situated  near  the  uuibo  (q.v.). 

u mbonal  ar ca, «. 

Zonl. ;  The  part  of  the  shell  of  the  Conchi- 
fera lying  within  the  impression  made  by  the 
margin  of  the  mantle. 

fan  bo  nate,  fan  bo  nat-ed,  a.  [As  if 
from  a  Lat.  umbonatus,  from  umbo,  genit 
umbonis  =  &  boss.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bossed  ;  having  a  boss  or 
knob  in  the  centre. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  BOSSED  (q.v.). 

um-bon'-u  late,  «.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  wm- 
bonulu,  dihiiiT.  of  umbo  =  a  boss.] 

Bot. :  Terminated  by  a  very  small  boss  or 
nipple. 

urn' -bra.  s.    [Lat.  =  a  shadow.] 

*  1.  dims.   Antiq. :  Among  the  Romans,  a 
person  who  went  to  a  feast  as  a  companion  of 
one   invited,  whom   he  thus  followed  as  a 
shadow  ;  a  parasite  whose  duty  it  was  to  laugh 
at  the  jokes  of  his  patron. 

2.  Astron. :  The  name  given  by  Dawes  to 
the  black  central  portion  of  a  sun-spot  (q.v.). 
He  limits  the  designation  nucleus  to  patches 
of  deeper  blackness  occasionally  noticed  in 
the  111111)1-*,  though  the  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  darker  area.    The 
fringe  of  lighter  shade  surrounding  a  sun-spot 
is  called  the  penumbra. 

"  Cases  of  ail  umbra  without  a  penumbra,  and  the 
contrary,  are  on  record."— C.  F.  Chamber$:  Inscriptive 
Attronomy,  p.  6. 

U  In  senses  1  and  2,  there  is  a  plural 
Hm'-broe. 

3.  Idithy.  :The  sole  genus  of  Umbridse  (q.v.), 
with  two  species :    Umbra  krameri,  a  small 
fish  three  or  four  inches  long,  from  stagnant 
waters  in  Austria  and  Hungary  ;  and  U.  limi, 
rather   smaller,    locally   distributed    in   the 
United  States,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Dog- 
fish or  Mud-nsh.    [UMBRINA.] 

umbra-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Pircunia  dioica,  an  arborescent  Phyto- 
laccad  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

*  um'-braced,  a.    [VAMBRACED.] 

*  um'-bra-cle,  ».    [Lat.  umbraculum,  dimin. 
from  umbra  =  a  shade.]    A  shade  ;  umbrage. 

"  That  Free,  that  Soull-refreshlng  umbraclt." 

Datia :  Holy  Roode,  p.  15. 

um-brac-u-lif '-er-ous,  a.    [Lat.  umbracu- 
lum  (q.v.) ;  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.} 
Bnt. :  Bearing  an  umbraculum  (q.v.). 

fan-brae  -n-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  umbraculum 
=  a  little  shade,  and  forma  =  form.  ]  Forming 
a  shade;  umbrella-shaped,  like  a  mushroom. 

fan  brac'-u-lum  (pi.  fan  brae  -u-la),  «. 

[Lat,  dimin.  from  umbra  =  a  shade.] " 

Bot. :  (1)  A  convex  body  terminating  the 
setae  of  Marchantia,  and  bearing  on  its  under 
side  the  reproductive  organs ;  (2)  Any  simi- 
lar structure. 

fan'-brage  (age  as  Ig),  *.  [O.  Fr.  ombrage, 
umbrage  (Fr.  ombrage),  from  ombre  (Lat  um- 
bra) =  a  shade.] 

*  1.  A  shadow.    (Shafosp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2.) 

*  2.  A  shade  ;  a  shadow  ;  obscurity. 

"  In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade." 

Byron:  ChiUe  ffarnld,  iv.  Si 

3.  That  which  affords  a  shade  ;  specif.,  a 
screen  of  trees  or  foliage. 

"  So  deep,  «o  dark,  so  close  the  umbrage  o'er  u». 
No  leaflet  stirred." 

Coleridge :  The  Night  Scene. 

*  4.  A  shadow  of  suspicion  cast  upon  a  per- 
son ;  slight  appearance  or  show. 

"  It  Is  also  evident  that  S.  Peter  did  not  carry  him- 
self so  as  t<>  give  the  least  overture  or  umbrage  to 
make  any  one  susp?ct  h«  hiul  any  such  preeminence." 
—Bp.  Taylor:  fnaui  tive  from  Popery,  pt.  1.,  §  8. 

*  5.  Suspicion,  suspiciousness. 

"I  say.  Just  fear,  not  out  of  umbraget,  light 
Jealousies,  apprehensions  afar  off,  but  of  clear  foresight 
of  imminent  danger. "— Bacon  :  War  with  Spain. 

*  6.  A  faint  representation  or  appearance  ;  a 
glimpse. 

"  Yon  retolce  In  false  lights,  or  are  delighted  with 
little  umbraaet  or  peep  of  day."— Taylor :  Sermon  to 
UnlBtrtity  of  Dublin. 


*  7.  An  adumbration  ;  a  shadowing  forth. 

"  Some  of  tlieiu  being  umbrage!  .  .  .  rather  than 
realities."— fuller:  Holy  Wur.  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxv. 

8.  The  feeling  of  bein^  overshadowed ; 
jealousy  of  another  as  standing  in  one's  way 
or  light ;  suspicion  of  injury ;  resentment. 
(Generally  in  the  phrase  To  take  umbrage  =  to 
be  offended.) 

"It  will  not  be  convenient  to  give  him  any  umbragt." 
liryden  :  £teningt  Lore,  ir. 

fan  bra  -geous,  *  om  bra  gious,  *  um- 
bra gious,  a.  [Fr.  ombruyeux  =  shady, 
fi-om  ombre  =  shade.] 

1.  Shady  ;  forming  a  shade. 

"  Where  the  grove  with  leaves  umbragemit  bends." 
Pope:  Homer;  Odyuvy  vl.  H». 

2.  Shady,  shaded.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  257.) 

*  3.  Obscure ;  dark ;  not  easy  to  be  per- 
ceived. 

"The  present  constitution  of  the  court,  which  Is  very 
ttmbrageout."—  Wotton :  Remain*,  p.  4SO. 

*  4.  Suspicious. 

"  At  the  beginning  some  men  were  a  little  umbra. 
geoiuiMd  startling.  —  Donne:  Sermoni,  p.  55;  (1640). 

*  5.  Apt  or  disposed  to  take  umbrage  or 
offence  ;  feeling  umbrage  or  jealousy  ;  taking 
umbrage. 

*  fan -bra'-geous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  umbrageous; 
-ly.]     In  an  umbrageous  manner,  so  as  to 
furnish  abundant  shade. 

*  fan  bra  -geoiis  ness/  fan-bra  -giotis- 

ness,  s.  (Kng.  umbrageous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  umbrageous  ;  shadi- 
ness. 

"  Small  creeks  and  overshadowed  by  the  maleficent 

umbrageousneu  of  the  mangrove."— Daily  Telegraph, 

Oct.  14.  191)5. 

fan  bral,  a.  [Lat  umbra  (q.v.)  ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -al.] 

Geol. :  Shady ;  the  term  applied  by  Prof. 
H.  D.  Rogers  to  the  fourteenth  series  of  the 
Appalachian  strata,  corresponding  in  period  to 
the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Europe.  Maxi- 
mum thickness  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
about  3,000  feet ;  in  the  Western  States,  about 
1,000  feet.  (Prof.  U.  D.  Eogtrs:  Geology  <jf 
Pennsylvania.) 

fan-bra  -na,  s.    [UMBRINA.] 

*  fan  -brate,  v.t.    [Lat.  umbratus,  pa.  par.  of 
•umbro  =  to  shade,  from  umbra  =  a  shade.]  To 
shade,  to  shadow,  to  foreshadow. 

"  The  Law's  types,  wherein  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  person,  omce,  and  kingdom  of  the  Messias,  were 
umbraled.'—Chrittiaii  Beltyion'i  Appeal,  lib.  U.,  p.  84 

*  iim-brat'-ed,  a.   [UMBRATE.]  Shaded ;  dark 
in  colour. 

"  Those  enslgnes  which  are  borne  umbrattdf'—Bout- 
well :  Worhn  of  Armorie.  p.  25.  (1572.) 

»  fan-brat'-ic,  *  fan-brat'-Ick,  •  um- 
brat'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  umbr aliens,  from 
umbra  =  a  shade.] 

1.  Being  in  the  shade. 

2.  Unreal,  unsubstantial. 

3.  Being  in  retirement ;  secluded. 

"  I  can  see  whole  volumes  dispatched  by  the  «nt- 
briiticnl  doctors  on  all  sides."— Beu  Joiiton:  Dit- 
covtriet,  p.  167. 

4.  Typical,  figurative,    adumbrating,   fore- 
shadowing. 

"  By  virtue  of  our  Saviour's  most  true  and  perfect 
sacrifice,  those  umbrntic  representations,  Instituted, 
of  old  by  Goil.  did  obtain  tlieir  substance,  validity, 
and  effect."— Barrow :  Sermont,  voL  ii.,  ser.  27. 

*  tim'-bra-tile,  •  um- bra -til,  *  um- 

brat'-il-ous,  a.  [Lat.  umb/atills,  from  um- 
bra =  a  shade.] 

1.  Being  in  the  shade. 

2.  Unreal,  unsubstantial. 

"  Shadows  have  their  figure,  motion. 
And  their  umbratil  action  from  the  red 
Posture  and  motion  of  the  budy  s  act." 

Ben  Jonton :  Magnetic  Lady,  111  & 

3.  Typical,  figurative. 

"  This  life  that  we  live  disjoined  from  God  It  but  a 
shadow  aud  umbratil  Imitation  of  that."— fir.  B. 
More :  Song  of  the  Soul,  p.  837.  (Notes.) 

4.  Secluded,  retired. 

"Katural  hieroglyphicks  of  our  fugitive  umbratile, 
anxious,  and  transitory  life."—  £ velyn :  Si/tea,  bk. 
Iv.,  {  13. 

tlm-bra'-tlon,  «.    [Lat.  umbra  =  a  shade.] 
Her. :  The  same  as  ADUMBRATION  (q.v.). 

*  um-bra'-tious,  a.   [Lat.  umbra  =  a  shade.] 
[UMBRAOE.]  Suspicious ;  apt  to  take  umbrage.^ 

"  r/mbratinut  and  apprehensive.' —Sir  B.  Wotton. 
Bemaint,  p.  167. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdi, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mote,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  «  -  e;  ey  =  a;  <ju  -  km 


umbro— umstroke 
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•  iim  -bre  (bre  as  ber)  (1),  *.   [UMBER  (1),  *.] 

am' -bre  (bre  as  ber)  (2), *.    [Fr.,  from  the 

colour  of  the  plumage.] 
Ornithology: 

1.  Scopus   ardetta,  a   South   African  bird, 
called  also   the   Hammer-head,  and    Brown 
Stork.    The  body  is  about  the  size  of  that  of 
a  crow,  plumage  umlier-coloured,  lighter  be- 
neath ;  the  male  with  a  large  crest  on  the 
back  of  the  head.  These  birds  prey  upon  frogs 
and  small  fish,  and  embellish  their  nests  with 
anything    bright   and    glittering    they   can 
pick  up. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  Scopinse  (q.v.). 

•  nm'-brel,  *  um  brel-lo,  s.    [UMBRELLA.] 

^Tti  -  breT-  la,  s.  [Ital.  umbella,  umbrella, 
ombrella  =  a  'fan,  a  canopy,  a  little  shade, 
diuiin.  of  ombra  (Lat.  uuium.)  —  a  snade.  The 
true  classical  Latin  form  is  umbella,  diuiin. 
from  umbra.  Florio  has  "  Ombrella,  a  fan,  a 
canopie,  also  a  testern  or  cloth  of  state  tor  a 
prince  ;  also  a  kind  of  round  fan  or  shadowing 
that  they  vse  to  ride  with  in  summer  in  Italy ; 
a  little  shade  "  ( World  of  Words,  1598).] 

X.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  shade,  a  cover,  a  cloak. 

"  Hade  Religion  an  Umbrella  to  Impiety."— Otbont  : 
Ming  Jamet,  p.  491.  (1673.) 

2.  A  light  frame  covered  with  silk,  cotton, 
alpaca,  or  other  fabric,  and  held  above  the 
head  as  a  protection  against  sun  or  rain. 
[PARASOL,  SUN-SHADE.]  The  use  of  the  um- 
brella came  to  us  from  the  East,  where  it  has 
been  in  use  from  remote  times,  and  where 
ft  is  considered  as  a  symbol  of  royalty  or 
dignity.  As  a  ill-fence  against  rain  it  was 
Dot  generally  used  in  England  till  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  (See  extract.) 

"  A*  appears  by  the  Female  Tattler  of  Dec.  12,  1709, 
the  umbrella  was  only  designed  as  a  protection  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  carriage.  Jonas  Hauway, 
who  died  in  1786.  has  the  credit  of  contemning  public 
opinion,  and  defying  the  coachmen  aud  sedan-chair 
men,  who  deemed  it  their  monopoly  to  protect  from 
mu.'—K>iiyht:  Diet.  Mechanic*,  a.  T.  Umbrella. 

IL  Technically: 

L  ZnoL  :  The  bell-shaped  swimming  organ 
of  the  Lucernarida,  akin  to  the  neutocalyx  of 
the  MedusidiE,  but  without  a  velum  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool.  A  Palceont. :  Chinese  Umbrella-shell ; 
S  genus  of  Pleurobranchidse,  with  six  recent 
•pecies,  from  the  Canaries,  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Shell 
small,  depressed,  and  limpet-like,  marked  by 
concentric  lines  of  growth ;  inner  surface 
with  a  central  coloured  and  striated  disc, 
surrounded  by  a  continuous  irregular  mus- 
cular impression.  Animal  with  a  very  large 
foot,  deeply  notched  in  front,  gill  forming  a 
aeries  of  plumes  beneath  the  shell  in  front 
anil  on  the  right  side.  Fossil  species  four, 
from  the  Oolite  onward  of  the  United  States, 
Sicily,  and  Asia. 

H  'King  Coffee's  Umbrella :  The  state  umbrella 
of  the  King  of  Ashantee,  taken  at  Coomassie, 
Feb.  4,  1874,  and  deposited  by  her  Majesty  in 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

umbrella  bird,  •• . 

t/rruw.  •  Cephalf>pterut  ornatus,  from  Peru. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  crow,  with  deep  black 
plumage ;  the  head  is  adorned  with  a  large 
spreading 
crest,  which 
arises  from  a 
contractile 
skin,  and  ca- 
pable of  be- 
ing erected 
at  will ;  the 
shafts  of  the 
crest-fea- 
thers are 
white,  and 
the  plumes 

gl.;SSy   blue,  tV^B 

hair-like,  nnd 
Curved  out- 
wards at  the 
tips.  When  the  crest  is  laid  back  the  shafts 
form  a  compact  white  mass,  sloping  up  from 
the  back  of  the  head  ;  when  ills  erected  the 
shafts  radiate  on  all  sides  from  the  top  of  the 
bead,  reaching  in  front  l«yond  and  below  the 
beak,  which  is  thus  completely  concealed  from 
view.  A  long  cylindrical  plume  hangs  dnwr 
from  the  middle  of  the  neck  ;  the  feathers  o] 
the  plume  lap  over  each  other  like  scales,  ant: 
are  bordered  with  metallic  blue.  Umbrella- 
birds  associate  in  small  flocks,  and  live  almost 


UMBRELLA    BIRD. 


entirely  upon  fruits.  Their  cry,  which  resem- 
bles the  lowing  of  a  cow,  is  most  frequently 
heard  just  before  sunrise  and  alter  sunset. 

umbrella-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  Diphylleia  cymosa,  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  Nandiuese,  growing  in  Japan  and  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America. 

umbrella-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Saxifraga  peltata.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

umbrella  shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Resembling  an  expanded  umbrella, 
i.e.,  hemispherical  and  convex,  witli  rays  or 
plaits  proceeding  from  a  common  centre,  as 
the  stigma  of  Papaver. 

umbrella-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Magnolia  Umbrella  and  M.  tripetala.    In 
the  latter  the  leaves,  which  are  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  five  or  six  inches 
wide,  narrowing  to  a  point  at  each  end,  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  a  circu- 
lar manner,  whence  its  English  name.     Tlie 
flowers  have  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  large  ob- 
long white  petals. 

(2)  Thespesiapopulnea:  [THESPESIA]. 

(3)  Hibiscus  guineensis  ;  a  tree  about  twenty 
feet  high,   with   purple  flowers,  growing  iu 
Guinea. 

(4)  Pandanus  odoratissimus.    [PANDANUS.] 

*  um-brel' -la-less,  a.   [Eng.  umbrella;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  or  without  an  umbrella. 

"  Men  .  .  .  pallid,  unshaven,  clay-piped,  umbrella- 
leu."—ItaUy  Telegraph,  Nov.  26,  188S. 

um-brel  -la-wort,  s.     [Eng.  umbrella,  and 
wort.J 

Bot. :  Oxybaphus ;  called  also  Calymenia ; 
a  genus  of  Nyctaginacese. 

*  um-brere,  s.    [UMBRIERE.] 

Um'-brl-an,  a.  &  «.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Umbria, 
its  inhabitants,  or  language. 

"I  He]  led  to  fight  his  Vmbrian  powers." 

Macaulay  :  Uoraiii-t,  uxvii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Umbria,  one 
of  the  ancient  principal  divisions  of  Central 
Italy. 

"  The  terror  of  the  Vmbrian." 

Macau/ay  :  Boratita,  xxii. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Umbrians,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  Latin  dialects. 

t  Umbrian  School  of  Painting :  The  Roman 
School  of  Painting.  [ROMAN-SCHOOL.] 

um'-brl-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  umbr(a);  Lat 
•fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Physostomous  Fishes, 
with  a  single  genus,  Umbra  (q.v.).  Head  and 
body  covered  with  scales ;  no  barbels  or  adi 
pose  fin  ;  stomach  siphonal ;  no  pyloric  ap- 
pendages ;  air- bladder  simple. 

Um  brl  SX  «.    [See  def.  1.) 

1.  Mylhol. :  A  gnome  or  spirit  of  earth  sup- 
plied by  Spleen  with  a  vial  full  of  sorrow  aud 
tears.    (Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  i  v.  13.) 

2.  Astron. :  A  satellite  of  Uranus,  the  second 
in  point  of  distance  from  the  planet.     Its 
menn  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  planet 
is  166,000  miles,  its  periodic  time  4,144,181 
days. 

*  om'-brl-ere,  *.    [O.  Fr.  umbriere,  ombriere, 

from  Lat.  u?n6ra  =  a  shade.]  The  visor  of  t 
helmet ;  a  projection  like  the  peak  of  a  cap, 
to  widen  a  face-guard  was  sometimes  attached 
which  moved  Ireely  upon  the  helmet,  and 
could  be  lifted  up  like  the  beaver ;  the  umbriL 

"  [She]  only  vented  up  her  umbriere, 
And  so  did  let  her  goodly  visane  to  appear*. ' 

Bpenter:  jr.  <,V7li.  1.  «. 

*  iim-brif' -er-ous,  o.    [I»t.  umbra  =  shade 
and   ffro  =  to   bear.]     Casting,  causing,   or 
making  a  shade. 

*  um  -  brif '-  er  -  ous  - 1^,  o.    [Eng.  umbrlfer- 
oui ;  -ly.]    So  as  to  make  or  cast  a  shade. 

•nm'-brH,   ».     [UMBRIERE.]     The  movabl 
part  of  a  helmet ;  the  umbriere,  the  visor. 

um-bri'-na,  s.    [The  modern  Roman  name  o 

the  fish.] 

Ichthyology : 

L  A  genus  of  Sclsenldae,  with  twenty  spedes 


from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic 
and  Indian  Oceans,  bnout  convex,  witu  pro- 
jecting upper  jaw,  short  barbel  under  syra- 
pliysis  of  the  inaudible  ;  hist  dorsal  flu  with 
nine  or  ten  flexible  spines,  anal  with  one  or 
two.  Utnuriaa  cirrAosa,  the  umbrine  or  ombrt 
of  the  French,  aud  tiie  curvo  of  tae  Italians, 
was  well  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name 
of  umbra.  It  is  common  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, ranging  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
sometimes  attains  a  length  of  three  feet. 
2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus.  [1.] 

"The  drumming  of  the  umbrinal  in  the  European 
seas  is  said  to  be  audible  from  a  depth  of  twenty 
fathoms;  nud  the  fishermen  of  Rocuelle  assert  that 
the  males  aljue  make  the  iiuise  during  the  spawning 
time,  aud  th  .t  it  is  possible,  by  imitating  tnern,  to 
take  them  without  bait."— ttanrin :  Deteent  of  Man 
(ed.  2nd),  p.  347. 

*  um'-brose,  a.    [Lat.  umbrosus,  from  umbra 

=  shade.J    Shady,  umbrageous. 

*  um-broV-i-ty,  s.    [UMBROSE.]   The  quality 
of   being  umbrose ;  shadiuess,  umbrageous- 
ness. 

"  Oily  paper  becometh  more  transparent,  and  admit* 
the  visible  rays  witn  much  less  umtirotUa'—Uroumt: 
Vulgar  Hrroui-l,  bk.  ii.,  cu.  i. 

*  urn-gong,  s.    [A.S.  ym,  ymb,  um  =  round, 
and  yimg  <=  a  going.]    A  going  round,  a  cir- 
cuit, a  compass. 

"  Made  we  are  reprefe  to  our  neghbors;  skomlng 
and  lu- t-iiiug  to  ul.e  that  in  our  umgong  are."— 
Wyclife :  Psalm  Ixxviii.  4. 

u'-ml-ak,  u'-my-ak, «.    [OOMIAK.] 

um'-laut  (an  as  ow),  «.  [Ger.,  from  pref. 
•um.-,  indicating  alteration,  and  laut  —  sound.] 
Philol. :  A  kind  of  assimilation  of  sounds ; 
the  change  of  the  vowel  in  one  syllable 
tnrough  the  influence  of  one  of  the  vowxJi 
a,  i,  u  in  the  s>  liable  immediately  following. 
It  is  a  common  feature  in  several  of  the 
Teutonic  tongues.  In  German  umlaut  is  seen 
in  the  frequent  change  of  the  vowels  a,  o,  u, 
to  a,  6,  u.  In  Anglo-Saxon  it  was  also  com- 
mon. The  change  caused  by  a  is  called 
a-umlaut,  and  so  of  the  other  vowels. 

•um'-pir-ago  (ago  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  u»- 
pii\e) ;  -age.  ]  The  post  or  office  of  an  umpire; 
the  act  of  one  who  acts  as  umpire;  the  deci- 
sion of  an  umpire  ;  arbitrament. 

••  St.  Augustine's  unifiiniyc  and  full  detenu  i  nation 
of  this  whole  question,  —lip.  Morton:  UiKooerii.  p.  Hi. 
(1633.) 

um-pire,  *  nom  -  pcre.  *nom-peyr, 
•  noum  pere,  *owm-pere,  s.  [Prop. 
numjiire,  from  O.  Fr.  nompair  =  peerless,  odd, 
from  non  (Lat  non)  =  not,  and  per  =  a  peer, 
equal ;  Lat.  par  =  equal.  An  umpire  is  thus 
the  odd  (or  third)  man  called  in  to  decide 
between  two  disputants.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :  A    person   to  whose  sole 
decision  a  controversy  or  question  between 
parties  is  referred,  one  agreed  upon  or  ac- 
cepted as  a  judge,  referee,  or  arbiter  in  case, 
of  conflict  of  opinions ;  a  person  chosen  to 
sre  tlint  the  rules  of  any  game  (especially 
cricket)  or  contest   are   strictly   and  fairly 
carried  out. 

"And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  gulda 
Mj  umpire.  Conscience."       Milton :  P.  L.,  111.  IN. 

2.  Law:  A  third  person  called  in  to  decide 
a  controversy  nr  question  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration when  the  arbitrators  cannot  agree. 

um'-pire,  v.t.  &  i.    [UMPIRE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  decide  as  umpire  ;  to  settle,  to  arbi- 
trate.   (South:  Sermons,  vol.  vl.,  ser.  2.) 

2.  To  act  as  umpire  in  or  for. 
"The  various  competitions  wen  umpired  from  ttw 
bows  lit  a  launch."— Arid.  Aw.  IS.  1887. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  act  or  stand  as  umpire. 

iim'  pirc  ship,  *  um  pier  snip,  s.    [Eng. 
umpirt,  s. ;  -»ftt/>.] 
1.  The  office  of  an  umpire. 

*  2.  Arbitration,  decision. 

"  We  refuse  not  the  arbitrament  and  umjrierthtp  at 
the  Holy  Ohoste."— Jevel:  Defence  a/  th»  Aixttuyle, 

P.M. 
um'-quhile  (qu  as  w),  a.  ks.    [UUWHILE.] 

*  tim '-stroke,  ».  [A.S.  ym,ymb,  um  =  around, 
round  about.]  The  edge  of  a  circle ;  edge. 

"  Bach  towns  as  stand,  as  one  may  BUT.  on  tiptoes  on 
the  very  vmvrolre,  uron  any  part  of  the  utmost  line 
of  any  map  (unresolved  in  a  manner  to  stm  out  or 
eome  In),  a  e  lint  to  he  presumed  pl»ce<l  leeonlbil  to 
exnctness.  hut  only  signify  there  or  thereabout*."— 
fuller:  PiigaJi  night,  pt.  L,  bk.  i.,  eh.  sir. 


b6y ;  pcTit,  J6%1 ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ing, 
-«Un,  -Uau-snan.    -tion,  -«lon  =  ah&n;  -(Ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious-shus,    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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umwhile-unaccountableness 


am -while,  adv.  &  a.  [A.S.  hwilum  = 
wliiluui  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adv. :  Formerly,  ci-devant,  late  ;  at 
ft  former  period  ;  whilom 

"  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Knight,  aud  umiMi'*  muter  of 
hit  uiajest)  s  uiu.'."— Smlt :  Uu.it  Manna-ing,  cu.  lii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Whilom,  ci-devant,  late,  for- 
merly.   (Scotch.) 

"The  wtete.  which  devolved  ou  thii  unhappy  wo- 
man by  a  seulemeut  of  her  u<n»hil*  bubaud."— He»U  : 
Waterley,  ch.  z. 

ttn-  (1),  pref.  [A.S.  an-  ;  cogn.  with  Dut  on-; 
Icel.  u-  or  6-  (for  un-);  Dan.  «(  ;  Sw.  o- ; 
Goth,  un- ;  Ger.  un- ;  Wei.  an- ;  Lat  in- ;  Gr. 
•>>-.  a-  (an-,  a-):  Zend.  ana-;  Sanso.  an-; 
fen.  nd,  all  pie  fixes  denoting  negation;  cf. 
Lat.  ne-  =  not ;  Gr.  vr\  (ne) ;  Goth,  ni-  =  not ; 
Lith.  ne-  =  no  ;  Kuss.  ne- ;  Gael,  neo-,  nega- 
tive prefixes.]  A  prefix  denoting  negation, 
used  chiefly  before  adjectives,  past  participles 
passive,  present  participles  used  ailjectively, 
and  when  so  used  meaning  simply  not :  as, 
unfair,  untrue,  untold,  unforgiving,  &c.  From 
such  words  adverbs  and  nouns  ure  formed  :  as, 
unfairly,  unfairness,  untruly,  unforgivingly, 
«nforgivingness,  &c.  L'n-  is  also  prefixed  to 
some  nouns  to  express  the  opposite  or  absence 
of  what  the  n»un  expresses :  as,  untruth,  un- 
rest, undress,  &c.  Before  many  words  of 
Latin  origin  un-,  in  the  sense  ol  simple  nega- 
tion, becomes  in- (q.v.):  as,  uncomplete  and 
incomplete.  Negation  is  also  expressed  by 
noit-  or  dis- :  as,  /ion-elastic,  disreputable,  &c. 

fin-  (2X  pref.  [A.S.  un-,  only  used  as  a  prefix 
in  verbs,  as  in  undon  =  to  undo,  unbindan  = 
to  unbind,  &c. ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  OH/-,  as  in 
onl-luden  =  to  unload,  from  laden  =  to  load  ; 
Ger.  ent-,  as  in  enMaden  =  to  unload  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  a/it-,  as  inant-luhhan  =  to  unlock  ;  Goth. 
and-,  as  in  a/id-bindan  =  to  unbind.  It  is  the 
same  prefix  as  that  which  appears  as  an- in 
Eng.  answer,  and  as  and-  in  A.S.  antiswarian  ; 
ajid  it  is  cognate  with  Gr.  aim.  (anti)  =  in  op- 
position to.] 

1.  A  prefix  used  with  verbs  to  imply  the 
reversal  of  the  meaning  of  the  simple  verb 
by  a  positive  act  not  a  simple   negation  of 
its  meaning.     Thus  unbind  means  a  positive 
ntnloing  and  removal  of  the  binding  which 
the  simple  verb  affirmed  to  be  lixed. 

2.  Prefixed  to  nouns  it  changes  them  into 
verbs,  implying  privation  of  the  object  ex- 
pressed by  the  noun  or  of  the  qualities  con- 
noted by  it:   as,  unman,  uusex  =  to  deprive 
of  the  qualities  of  a  man,  sex,  &c.     In  this 
sense  sometimes  called  un-  privative. 

3.  More  rarely  it  is  almost  suj^rflnous,  or 
at  most  adds  intensity   to    the  meaning  of 
the  simple  verb.    Thus  to  loosen  and  to  un- 
loosen do  not  differ  much  in  meaning,  though 
perhaps  unloosen   is,  to  a  slight  extent,  the 
more  forcible  word. 

4.  It  is  found  in  a  few  verbs,  chiefly  obso- 
lete, with  the  force  of  retraction  or  revo- 
cation :  as,  unsay  =  to  retract  what  has  been 
said,  unpredict  =  to  retract  or  revoke  a  pre- 
diction, to  unlearn  —  to  forget  what  has  been 
learnt,  &c. 

5.  Some  words  with  un-  prefixed  are  hardly 
nsed  unless  qualified  by  not:  as,  though  we 
should  not  sjjeak  of  an  unstriking  view,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  say  the  view  was  not 
Hnstriking. 

6.  In  the  case  of  past  participles  there  is 
an  ambiguity  in  the  prefix  HH-,  which  may  be 
either  un-  (1)  or  un-  (2),  as  in  unrolled,  which 
may  mean  either  not  rolled,  or  unfolded  after 
having  been  rolled  up. 

U  The  meanings  of  most  of  the  past  par- 
ticiples, adjectives,  adverbs,  &c.,  having  un- 
prefixed  are  so  obvious  that  a  large  number  of 
them  are  here  omitted. 

un-hidebound,  a.  Not  hidebound ;  not 
having  the  skin  Pitting  closely,  as  is  the  case 
•when  animals  are  swoln  and  full:  hence, 
hungry  and  wirh  empty  stomach. 

"  Ravin  .  .  .  though  plenteous,  all  ton  little  seems 
To  stuff  this  uiaw,  this  vast  un-huiebound  coriwe." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  601. 

tT-na,  «.    [Lat.,  fem.  sing,  of  unit*  =  one  ;  ap- 
plied, as  a  proper  name,  to  the  personification 
of  Truth  in  the  Fairy  Queen.] 
Astron.:  [ASTEROID,  160]. 

*  tin-a-based',  a.  [Pref.  i/n-  (l),  and  Eng. 
abased.]  Not  abased  or  humbled. 

"  They  easily  preserved  .  .  .  the  reverence  nf  reli- 
gion unabated."  —  tiauam  :  Ttarl  of  the  Church, 


un  a  bashed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX  ami  .Eng. 
aiiits'ied.]  Not  abashed;  feeling  no  sname  ; 
shameless. 

"  Earless  un  high,  stood  unabaihd  Defoe. 

AnU  Tutchiu  flagrant  from  the  scuuiv  below." 
Pope:  Ounciaa,  ii.  HI. 

un-a-bat-^d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
abnted.]  Not  abated  ;  not  diminished  in 
magnitude,  force,  violence,  or  intensity;  uu- 
diniinished. 

"  The  conflicts  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
continue  wltkoMMM  force."— Leant:  Cred.  Early 
Roma.it  Uitt.,  ch.  xiL 

tin-a-bat'-ing,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
abating.]  Not  abating,  not  relaxing ;  not 
diminishing  in  magnitude,  force,  or  intensity  ; 
unabated. 

11  The  torrent  thundered  <lowu  the  dell 
With  unabat  ng  haste." 

H-ordiwurth :  Waterfall  i  the  Eglantine. 

*  un-a-bfl'-I-ty,  ».    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ability.]     The  absence  of  ability  ;    want  of 
ability  ;  inability. 

"  What  c  'ii  be  imputed  but  their  sloth  or  un- 
abUity  I "— Milton  :  Areofjayilica. 

tin  a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng.  able 
(q-v.)-J 

1.  Not  able ;  not  having  sufficient  power  or 
ability  ;  not  equal  to  any  task  ;  incapable. 
"  Lest  to  the  queen  the  swain  with  transport  fly, 
Unable  to  contain  th'  unruly  juy." 

Pupe :  Homer ;  Odyuey  xvi.  481. 
*  2.  Weak,  helpless,  impotent,  useless. 
"  Sapless  i'tre  and  weak  unable  limbs 
Should  liriug  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair." 
Shaketp. :  1  Henry  rt.,  iv.  5. 

»un-a'-bled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  unabl(e); 
-td.}  Disabled,  incapacitated. 

•  un  -  a'  -  ble  -  ness,  s.    [  Eng.  unable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unable ;  inability. 

" Couaiderynge  the  unableame  of  Hilderich  the 
kynge."—  Fabyan  :  Chronycle  (an.  13s)9). 

* un-a-ble-te,  *.  [Eng.  unable;  -ty.]  In- 
ability. 

•"  If  for  the  blyndnesse  of  the  preest,  or  for  other 
unablete,  he  that  is  repentannt  »ule  go  to  another 


written,  as  it  seems,  before  1398."—  Wycltfe :  Ed.  Pref., 
p.  27. 

*  iin-a-bSr-ish-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  abolisliable.]    Not  able  to  be  abolished  ; 
not  capable  of  being  abolished,  annulled,  or 
destroyed. 

"That  law  proved  to  be  moral,  and  unabotithabl* 
f«r  ninny  reasons  annext  thereto."— Milton:  Jjucl.  t 
Itii.  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii..  ch.  L 

un-a-boT-lshed,  a.  [Pref.  tm-  (1),  and  Eng. 
abolished.}  Not  abolished  ;  not  repealed  or 
annulled ;  remaining  in  force. 

"The  number  of  needless  laws  unaboHihed.  doth 
weaken  the  forceof  them  that  are  necessary.  "—Hooker  : 
JScclet.  I'olity.  bk.  Tiii. 

tin-a -bridged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
abridged.]  Not  abridged  ;  not  curtailed  ;  not 
shortened. 

"  With  verdure  pure,  unbroken,  unabridg'd." 

ilaton :  English  Harden,  bk.  L 

*  tin-ab-sSlv'-a-ble.  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng."  absolvable']    Not  capable  of  being  ab- 
solved ;  not  admitting  of  absolution. 

*  im-ab-solved ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
absolved.]     Not  absolved;   not  solved;   un- 
solved. 

••  So  that  doubt  remaineth  not  unabioleed."—Strype  : 
Eccla.  Mem. ;  Henry  fill.  (an.  1521). 

*  un-ab-surd',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
absurd.]    Not  absurd  ;  not  opposed  to  reason 
or  common  sense. 

"  What  less  than  infinite  makes  unabntrd 
Passions,  which  all  on  earth  tint  more  inflames?" 
foung  ••  Kigl*  Thought!,  vii.  514. 

*  tin  a-bun'-dant,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
abundant.]    Not  abundant ;  rare ;  not  plenti- 
ful. 

un-ac-9cnt'-gd,  a,  [Pref.  wn-  (!)•  »nd  Eng. 
accented.]  Not  accented  ;  not  having  an  accent 
upon  it ;  having  no  accent. 

"  It  being  enough  to  make  a  syllable  long  if  it  be 
accented;  and  short  if  it  be  unaccented.' —Barrit: 
PhOatog.  Inquiries 

tin-accept  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Enir.  acceptable.]  Not  acceptable;  not  wel- 
come ;  not  pleasing. 

"  By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtained 
l-nami'table."  Milton :  P.  L.,  U.  ttL 

'  un-ac-9ept-a-ble-ness,  s.    [Pref.  un- 


(l),and  Eng.  accepUMeneu. ]  The  quality  01 
state  of  being  unacceptable  or  unwelcome* 
unacceptability. 

"This  alteration  arises  from  the  vnacceptablemu 
of  the  subject  1  am  upon."— Collier:  On  Pridt. 

*  tin-access  I  ble,  a    tPref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  accessible.]    Not  accessible ;  inaccessible. 

"  It  shall  lie  found  unacceuibli  for  any  enemie."— 

HiKk.lu.yt :  Voyayei.  iii.  661. 

'  tin  ac  9css  1  ble  ness,  «.  [Pref.  un-(l), 
and  Eng.  accessiblfjiess.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inaccessible  ;  inaccessibleness. 

"  L'lincceuibleneti  to  them."— fate :  Orij.  of  Matt- 
land,  p.  IS. 

•un-ac-com'-mo-dat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  u*~ 
(IX  and  Eng.  acmmnwilated.] 

1.  Not  accommodated ;  not  fitted  or  adapted. 

2.  Not  furnished  or  supplied  with  necessary 
conveniences  or  appliances. 

"Unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  than  such  ft 
poor,  bare,  forked  aniiuiil  as  thou  art."— Shaken. i 
Lear.  Hi.  4. 

tin-ac  com  -m6  dat  liig,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l\ 
and  Eng.  aacommtidatinij.]  Not  accommodat- 
ing ;  not  disposed  to  make  the  compromises 
and  concessions  which  courtesy  demands ; 
uncompliant,  unobliging. 

"  His  hniiKlity  and  itmtccimmodating  temper  had 
given  so  much  disgust  tliat  he  liail  been  forced  to 
retire."— Uacaulay :  tint.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

tin-ac  com  pan  led,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  accoiniiaiiied.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  accompanied ;  unattended  ;  not  with 
persons  in  attendance  on  one  ;  alone. 

"As  I  was  single  and  unaccompanied,  I  WM  not 
permitted  t ,  enter  the  temple.  '—Taller,  No.  140. 

2.  Not  attended,  accompanied,  or  followed, 
as  with  a  certain  result  or  consequence. 

"  Many  marks  of  favour  which  were  uxaccnmpinfed 
by  any  indication  of  displeasure."— Jlacuulai/ :  Hut. 
Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

IL  Music:  Pet-formed  or  written  without 
an  accompaniment  or  subordinate  instru- 
mental parts. 

tin  ac  com   plished,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  accomplished.] 

1.  Not  accomplished  ;  not  finished  ;  incom- 
plete. 

"  The  gods,  dismayed  at  his  approach,  withdrew. 
Nor  durst  t,,eir  unaccomplished  crime  pursue." 
Dry  len  :  Burner  ;  Iliad  L 

*  2.  Not  furnished  or  not  completely  far* 
nished  with  accomplishments. 

*  un  -  ac  -  coin'-  plisn  -  ment,  ».    [Pref.  u»- 
(1),  a'id  Etig.  accomiilishment.]    The  quality  or 
state  of    being  unaccomplished ;    failure    in 
accomplishing. 

"Custom  being  but  a  meer  face,  as  echo  is  a  meer 
voice,  rests  not  in  her  unaccompliihment."— Milton: 
To  the  Parliament  of  England. 

•un-ac-cord'-gd,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and 
Eng.  accorded.]  Not  accorded  ;  not  granted 
or  agreed  on  ;  not  brought  to  harmony  or 
concord. 

"  Leaving  those  parcels  unrecorded  which  are  meet 
to  be  sent  and  counued  to  the  schools."— Op.  Hall  : 
Peacemaker,  i  S. 

tin  ac  count-a  bil  -i-ty,  «.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 

ami  Eng.  accountability.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
sponsible for  one's  actions,  owing  to  extreme 
youth,  the  overthrow  of  reason,  idiocy,  &c. 

*  2.  That  which   is   unaccountable  or  in- 
capable of  bei  ng  explained.    (Mad.  D'A  rblay  : 
Diary,  iii.  252.) 

tin  ac-count  a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  accountable.] 

1.  Not    accountable ;    not    possessed    of 
powers  so  as  to  render  it  just  to  call  one  to 
account    for  deeds   doue ;    not   subject  to 
account  or  control ;  not  responsible. 

2.  Not  to  be  accounted  for  by  reason,  most 
commonly  applied  to  conduct  not  easily  traced 
to  ordinary  human  motives;  not  explicable; 
not  reducible  to  rule ;  inexplicable ;  hence, 
strange. 

"Omission  of  some  of  these  particulars  is  pretty 
strange  and  unaccountable."—  Glantill :  Essay  t. 

*  3.  Not  to  be  counted ;  countless,  innu- 
merable. 

"An  apprehension  of  their  unaccountable  numbers." 
—  n~oUaston:  Religion  of  ffature,  §  5. 

un  ac  couiit-a  ble  noss, «.    [Eug.  unoc- 

countalle;  -nets.] 


late,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5 
or,  were,  wgU,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub.  care,  unite,  oar,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  »  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  «a  =  tav. 
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1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unaccount- 
»ble ;  irresponsibility. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unable  to 
be  accounted  fur  ;  iuexplicability. 

fin-ac  coont'-a-bly,  ailv.  [Eng.  unaccount- 
ab(le) ;  -ly.]  Not  in  a  way  to  be  accounted 
for ;  inexplicably,  strangely. 

-  Not  with  intent  to  imply  that  God  ever  acteth  i<n- 
••psiaMte  or  without  highest  reason."— Borrow: 
Sermonl.  »ol.  iiL,  Mr.  23. 

ftn-ac-cre'd'-it-ecl,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  accredited.}  Not  credited  ;  not  furnished 
with  satisfactory  credentials,  and  conse- 
quently not  received  ;  not  authorised. 

•  ftn-ac'-cn-rate,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
accurate.]     No't  accurate;  inaccurate,  incor- 
rect, inexact. 

"  Tlie  latter  [Orlgen]  has  Indeed.  In  an  untuvurate 
work,  or  perhaps  corru  ted.  mentioned  the  distinc- 
tion."— \faterland :  Workt,  iii  1J8. 

•fin-ac'-cu-rate-ness,  ».  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
an  I  Eng.  accurateness.]  The  quality  or  statj 
of  bein £  inaccurate ;  the  absence  of  accuracy  ; 
Inaccuracy,  incorrectness. 

"Thereareuwwenrnt'-neMeimthe  measoringof  cold 
by  weat.her-gl.iMea,"— Boyle  :  H'orkt,  ii.  4./1. 

•ftn-ac-cursed',  *  iin-ac  curst',  n.  [Pret 
un-  1),  and  Eng.  accur.'sd,  accurst.]  Not 
accursed ;  not  having  a  curse  denounced 
against  one ;  uncurscd. 

"  Creeds  bT  chartered  priesthoods  unnceurtt." 
Campbell :  On  the  Departure  of  Emigrants. 

fin  ac  cus  tomed,  o.     tPref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  accustomed.] 

1.  Not  accustomed ;  not  used ;  not  habitu- 
ated or  familiarised. 

"  So  unaccuttom'd  to  the  yoke." 

Covper  :  Ulncj  ffymnt,  xli. 

2.  Not     according   to    custom;    unusual, 
•rtrange,  extraordinary. 

"  Abashed  at  the  straunge  and  vneuxattomed  sight 
thereof,  they  cent  ambassadors  to  Cesar  fur  i>eacc." — 
Soldinye :  Catar.  foL  03. 

fin-a-chievcd',  *  un  at-chieved,  o.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  ami  Eng.  achieved.]  Not  achieved, 
not  accomplished. 

"  The  combat*  remained  unatchiered  and  unper- 
fecf '-/>.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  651. 

•ftn-ach'-lng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aching.}  Not  aching ;  not  giving  pain  ;  pain- 
less. 

"Shew  them  the  unacUni  scars,  which  I  should  hide." 
Shakap. :  Coriolanut,  ii.  2. 

ttn-ac-knSwl'-e'died  (k  silent),  a.  [Pref. 
vii-  (1),  and  Eng.  acknowledged.] 

1.  Not  acknowledged  ;  not  recognised. 

"  The  fear  of  what  wa«  to  come  from  an  unknown, 
at  least,  an  nnacknowtrdq  d  successor  to  t!ie  crown, 
clouded  much  of  that  prosperity."— Clarendon  :  Civil 
Wan.  i.  74. 

2.  N»t  acknowledged,  owned,  or  confessed 
as  a  din,  fault,  or  failing. 

•  ttn  -  ac  -  knowl  -  gdfc  -  Ing  (k  silent),  o. 
[Prof,  itn-  (1),  and  Eng.  acknowledging.]    Un- 
thankful, ungrateful. 

"  You  are  almost  at  unnekntwledjint  aa  your  lister." 
— Mrt.  Lennox :  Female  Quixote,  bk,  lit,  ch.  vii. 

•  fin  ac-quainf-M^s, *.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  acquaintance.]  The  want  or  absence  of 
acquaintance  or  familiarity  [with  I ;  used  either 
of  an  individual  or  of  science,  literature,  the 
facts  of  a  case,  &c. 

"  Your  unaequalntanet  with  the  original  hat  n->t 

pror«d  more  fatal  to  me  than  the  Impcr.cct  conceit. 

Uons    of    my    translators."  —  Pope :    To  Racine   the 

Founoer  (\~,U). 

fin  ac  quaint'-e'd,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (IX  and 

Eng.  wrjuainted.] 

1.  Not  acquainted ;  not  possessed  of  ac- 
quaintance witli ;  not  familiarised;  unac- 
customed. 

"  They  an  ao  unafjuaintxd  with  man." 

Cowprr:  Alexander  Selkirk. 

•2.  Unusual,  unaccustomed,  strange,  extra- 
ordinary. (Spenier:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  29.) 

•  tin  ac  quaint -gd-n£ss,  ».     [Eng.  tinac- 
quaintfd;  -ness]     Want  of  acquaintance  or 
familiarity  with. 

"  The  saints'  unnoftalntednetl  with  what  U  done 
here  below."— South :  Sermont,  vol.  xL,  ser.  *. 

•  fin  ac- qu'ir'-a- ble-ngsa,  ».  [Pref.  un- (1), 
and  Eng.  acquirablenet$.]    Impossibility  to  be 
acquired. 

"  As  to  the  nnanriilrntilenem  of  Yirtoa."— Tucker  : 
Light  of  Nature,  ch.  xviil. 


un-ac-quired ,  a,  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aajaired.\  Nut  acquired,  not  gained. 

"  The  work  of  God  is  1,-it  imperfect,  and  our  persons 
fJSermvia,  voL  i.,  ser.  12. 

*  un  act'-a  ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
actable.]     »Not  capable  of  being  acted;  unlit 

for  ir  pi  escalation. 

un-act'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  acted.] 
Not  acted  ;  not  executed  or  carried  into  exe- 
cution. (Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  627.) 

*  fin-ac'-tive,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
actice.] 

1.  Not  active  ;  inactive ;  incapable  of  action. 

"A  being  utterly  unactive."—r>'oUaston:  Religion 
of  \ature,  J4. 

2.  Idle  ;  not  with  any  employment 

"  While  other  animals  unacl  tc  range." 

Milt,,, i :  f.  L..IV.KI. 

3.  Not  exercised  ;  not  put  into  action. 

"Achilles  with  unactive  fury  glows." 

Pope :  Bo  ,ir.r ;  Uiid  xi.  098. 

4.  Not  active   or   energetic   in   business ; 
sluUiful. 

"  l/'nnctite  and  Jealous  princes."— Burke :  AbriJa. 
EHJ.  Hat.,  bk.  i..  ch.  iiL 

5.  Having  no  efficacy. 

"  In  the  fruitful  earth 
His  beams,  vnactiae  else,  tin  ji-  vigour  find." 

MMon :  P.  L.,  vUi.  VI. 

*  un-&  V-tive,  v.t.     [UNACTIVE,  a.]     To  ren- 
der inactive ;  to  incapacitate  for  action. 

"The  fatness  of  their  soil  so  ntuc'.c  by  their  slJes,  It 
\inn<t,  <;i  tliem  fur  foreign  adventures."  —  Fuller  : 
Pitgult  .,<aht,  bk.  a  .  §  10. 

*  fia-ac'-tlve-nSss, ».  [Eng.  unactive ;  -ness.} 
The  absence  or  want  of  activity  ;  inactivity. 

"Teaching  peace  and  unn'tioeneu."— Bp.  Taulor: 
Kale  of  CoiiKitnce,  bk.  1..  ch.  Iv. 

ftn-ac'-tu-at-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
actuated.']  Not  actuated  ;  not  acted  UIKMI. 

"The  i*ripatetick  matter  is  a  pure  unactuatrd 
power;  an  i  this  conceited  vacuum  »  mere  reccpti- 
bility."— aianitill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  cu.  xvL 

*  un-ad-di -tioned,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I) ;  Eng. 
adill'lion;  -ed.]    Vriihout  a  title;  nut  tit'j?-! ; 
not  being  mentioned  with  an  addition  or  title. 
(Fuller:  Worthies,  i.  465.) 

*  fin-ad'-jSc-tived,  a,    [Pref.  un-  0) ;  Eng. 
atljective,  and  sulf.  -ed.]   Not  qualilicd  by  an 
adjective. 

"The  noun  adjective  always  signifies  all  that  the 
itn-i  'jcrti-ed  noun  signifles."—  Tooke :  Divertiom  of 
Purity,  ch.  vii. 

fin  ad-just'-cd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  an.l  Eng. 
ailjustetl.]  Not  adjusted;  not  settled;  not 
regulated. 

"  We  H  ml  the  followlui;  points  unad'iuted." — Burke : 
On  the  Jfaooo  of  Areot't  Hi-'utt,  Ai<p.  7. 

un-ad-mired',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Kng. 
admired.}  Not  admired  ;  not  regarded  with 
admiration,  affection,  or  respect. 

"The  story  [Vir -ill  was  entertaining,  but  the  dic- 
tion and  the  s-nUinrnt.  the  d  licacy  and  di.  n  ,y, 
passed  unadmired."— Knux :  Liberal  Education,'}  -21. 

un-ad  mit'  ted,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
admitted.]  Not  admitted. 

un  ad  mon  ished,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

JJng.    admon'^ie'l.\     Not   admonished;    not 
cautione  1  or  warned  beforehand. 

"  Lest  wilfully  tnxns~re«shij  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  unadmnnitli'd,  mi.orwarn'd." 

HiUm:  P.  L..  T.MS. 

*  fia-a-d5pt'-a-We,  a,    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Lng.  culaptable.]    Not  capable  of  being  adopted 
or  used. 

"  B  id  prayers  found  Inappropriate,  unndnptablt. 
were  ncncnlly  forgotten." — Carlule:  Pott  t  P.ftciit, 
bk.  11..  cli.  xrU. 

tin-a-diired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
attired.}  Not  adored  ;  not  worshipped. 

"  Nor  was  his  name  unheard"  or  nnadorrd 
lu  ancient  Greece."  MUio,i :  P.  L.,  L  TSS. 

un  a  domed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
adorneil.  \  Not  adorned ;  not  decorated ;  with- 
out decoration. 

"  Desert  and  ban,  unsightly,  unadorned." 

Mil/on:  P.  L.,  vii.  3M. 

IT  The  aphorism  that  "  Beauty  when  un- 
adorned in  .illumed  the  most,"  is  an  adapta- 
tion from  Thomson : 

"  Lnrellneti 

Xreds  not  the  foreign  alii  .  f  ..rn.ini-nt. 
But  is,  when  unadnrnni.  ndtrnrd  ihr  matt." 

Thomvin :  A  utumn,  VM — «. 

fin  -  a- dul' -  tor  -  ato,  un-a-dul'-tcr- 
at-cd,  a.  |Pief.  un-  (1);  Erig.  atlulterate, 


•ed.]  Not  adulterated ;  genuine,  pure,  unso- 
phisticated. 

"  Thine  tmndulterate  manners  are  less  soft 
Aud  plausible  than  social  me  requires." 

Vow^er     Ta,k.  v  4«S. 

•fin-a-dfil'-ter-ate-ly,  aJr.  [ling,  un- 
atlulterate ;  -ly  \  hi  an  uuauultoruted  manner; 
genuinely,  purely. 

"  Inductions  fresh  and  unadu!terntely  drawn  from 
those  observations,  —uiib^rte:  To  VtHer.  (I*. 8.) 

*  un-ad -van- taged  (aged  as  Igd),  a. 

[Pref.   un-  (1),   and    Eiig.   advantaged.]    Not 

favoured' or  profiled. 

"  I  have  not  met  with  a  more  noble  family,  mea- 
suring on  the  level  of  flat  and  uniidnintuycd  auti- 
quity."— Fuller :  Worthiet;  Stufurdthire. 

»fin-ad-ven'-tn-rous,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (IX 

and    Eng.   adveiilurous. ]    N"t   adventurous; 

not  with  constitutional  t<  nduiicies   towards 

perilous  enter]  irises;  not  bohl  or  venturesome. 

"Irresolute,  unhardy,  unad  enturout." 

Milton:  P.  It.,  iii.  54*. 

fin-ad-vis'-a-ble,  o.  [Prpf.  nn-  (i),  and 
Eng.  advisable.]  Not  advisable  ;  not  t<>  be 
recommended ;  inadvisable  ;  not  expedient 
or  prudent. 

"  Extreme  rtgnnr  would  have  been  una'leisiiMe  In 
the  beginning  of  a  new  reign."— LotetH  Life  o/  IFy*. 
Aunt,  ft. 

*  fin-ad-vised',  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
advised.] 

1.  Not  advised  ;  not  having  received  ad  vice. 

2.  Not  prudent ;  not  discreet ;  ill-advised. 

"  Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  ban  the  titlu  of  thy  sou." 

•!*«*«>>>. :  King  John,  11. 1. 

3.  Not  such  as  any  one  who  had  taken  good 
advice  would  have  carried  out ;  ill-advised. 

"Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had  double  sorrow, 
because  it  was  through  his  itiiaileift  haxte  thai  they 
were  brought  into  this  distress.  "—Banyan:  Pilgrim  i 
Proyren,  pt.  i. 

*  fin-ad-vis'-ed-lSf,  *  un-ad  vis  cd  lie, 
ado.     [Eng.  unadvised;  -ly.}     Imprudently, 
rashly ;   without   due   consideration ;    indis- 
creetly. 

"  A  strange  kind  of  speech  unto  Christian  ears  ;  and 
such  as,  I  hope  tiiey  themselves  do  acknowledge  un. 
aamieaty  uttered."— llooker. 

*  un-ad- vis-cd-ncss,  *  un  ad  vis  cd- 

nos,  s.  [E.ig,  unadvised;  -ness.]  The  actor 
state  of  acting  unadvisedly  ;  imprudence,  rash- 
ness. 

"The  Judge  of  the  expedience  or  unadviicdneu  «f 
them."— Ooyle:  Workt.  iL  418. 

»  fin-aT-fa-ble,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
affable.}  Not  affable;  not  free  or  open  tc 
converse;  not  sociable;  reserved,  distant, 
rigorous,  harsh. 

"  Law,  stem  and  unaffable* 

Daniel :  To  Sir  T.  Egertan. 

*  fin-af-f  eared',  o.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  ami  Eng. 
affeared.]      Not   scared   or   frightened ;    un- 
daunted. 

"  Pile*  his  baud  undaunted,  unaffear'd." 

Daniel :  Ciril  n'ttrt.  1U. 

fin-af-fgct'-2d,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ajjccted.\ 

1.  Not  influenced,  not  altered,  not  moved : 
as,  The  thermometer  was  unaffected. 

2.  Not  influenced  ;  not  inspired  with  emo- 
tion ;  unmoved. 

3.  Not  showing  or  marked  by  affectation  ; 
not  aititlcial ;  plain,  real. 

4.  Not  the  result  of  affectation ;  not  pre- 
tended ;   real,  genuine,  sincere ;   not  hypo- 
critical. 

"  Unconscious  of  her  |>ower,  and  turning  quick 
With  unaffected  blushes,  from  hfafUfc 

Thornton:  Autumn.  ZM. 

t  fin-af-fSct'-Sd-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unaff'Cted; 
-ly.]  Not  in  an  aiiected  manner;  without 
pretence  or  aflectaiion. 

"Truth  requires  no  more  than  to  be  fairly.  o|«nly 
and  un-ijfert<-ulti  exhibited."—  knox  £aayi,  No.  K. 


----,  «.  [Eng.  unaffected; 
-nejs.\  The  quality  or  state  of  Ix-ing  unaf- 
fected ;  freedom  from  pretence  or  affectation. 

fin-af-f  So'-tlon-ate,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  n/«c<ion<U«.]  '  Not  affectionate  ;  without 
ailcction  or  tendernesH. 

"  A  helplen,  unaffcctionate,  and  sullen  mass."—  HO. 
ton  :  Tetmchordon. 

•  iin  af  flicf  •  £d.  o.  fPrff.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ajjticietl.]  N»t  afflicted  ;  free  from  trouble. 


"  Long  iinnfHrttd,  undismay'd. 
Ill  pleasure's  |  atli  secure  I  »t 


y'd.." 
:  Olnev  Hi/tnnt.  xxxrt. 


boil,  bo^ ;  p<Sut.  Jrftrl ;  eat,  cell,  chornn,  ehln.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    pb,  =  f , 
-«lan,  -tian  -  soon,    -tion,  -sion  =  aJiun ;  -fion,  -flon  -  xbun.   -olous.  -tious,  -clou*  -  aHus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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unaflfrighted— unanimating 


•ftn-af-fright'-e'd  (gh  silent),  o.  [Pref.  un- 
<1J,  and  Bug.  a/riylUed.]  Not  affrighted  ;  uot 
frightened  ;  not  affected  with  flight. 

"  Sit  still,  and  wtafriflmd,  reverend  father*." 

tHn  Jontun  :  avjunut.  v.  10. 

•iin-a  filed,   a.      [Pref.    un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
»  ajile  (q.  v.).]     Not  defiled. 
"  Hla  herte  which  U  u>i<i.*(<uV  Ooteer  :  C.A..L 

•  un-a-fraid',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ajraid.]    Not  afraid  ;  without  fear. 

"  A  hap^y  place  ;  where  free,  and  ximfmid, 
Amid    the   flowering   brakes   each    cuyer   creature 
itray'd."         Thornton  :  Cattle  if  Indolence,  ii.  28. 

*  un-ag-grea'-slve,  a.    (Pref.  wn-  (l),  and 
Eng.  aggressive.]    Not  aggressive. 

"  And  If  the  fi.i-.-i.ju  policy  of  the  Romans  had  been 
moderate,  equitalile.  and  umwrr  uite,  the  Senate  and 
ight  have  ratified  the  Ire  .ty."—  Lrvit  :  Creti. 


people  might  have  ratified  the  Ire  .t 
Early  toman  But.  led.  18-iS).  ii.  453. 


ttn-a-gree'-a-ble,  o.     [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and 

Eng.  agreeable.] 

1.  Not  agreeable  or  pleasing  ;  disagreeable, 
unpleasant. 

"  A  man  .  .  .  not  unagreeable  to  any  of  both  the 
parts,"  —  Strype:  fcc/i-t.  Mem.;  Kdtoard  I'/,  (au.  15471. 

*  2.  Not  suited  or  consistent  ;  unsuitable. 

"  Please  you,  gentlemen. 
The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business." 

Shatap.  :  Timon  uf  A  them,  ii.  ». 

"*  un-a-gree'-a-ble-ness,  *.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  a-ireeablfness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unagreeable  or  disagreeable;  dis- 
agreeableness,  unsuitableness,  inconsistency. 

"A  doctrine  whine  unngrreabteneis  to  the  gospel 
economy  rendered  it  suspicious."—  Decay  of  Piety. 

•nn-a-gree'-a-bly,  *  un-a-gre-a-blye, 

ado.  '  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  agr.-eitbly.]  Not 
agreeably,  disagreeably,  unsuitably,  incon- 
sistently. 

"  Which  thyng  hath  bene  hytherto  In  all  Englysh 
Chronicles,  doubtfullie.  mtafriMf*,  yea,  and  vutrulie 
treated."—  Bale  :  Snglwh  rotaria.  pt.  i.  (Pref.) 

*  un-aid'-a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  aid, 
and  suff.  -able.]    Not  capable  of  being  aided. 

"  That  labouring  heart  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  unaidable  estate." 

sJuketp-  :  All'i  Will,  ii  L 

Un  aid  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  aided.] 
Not  aided  :  not  assisted  ;  not  helped  ;  without 
aid  or  help  ;  unassisted. 

"  At  one  blow. 

Unaided,  could  have  finish'd  the«,  ana  'whelm'd 
Thy  legions  under  diirkueas." 

Milton:  P.I..IV.U1. 

fin-ail'  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ail- 
ing] Not  ailing  ;  not  under  the  influence  of 
any  ailment  ;  free  from  disease. 

*un  aim  ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng. 
aiming.] 

1.  Not  aiming  at  anything  in  particular; 
•without    any    particular    aim,    object,     or 
purpose. 

"  Your  charming  daughter,  who  like  love,  born  blind, 
Unuimiiig  liits,  with  surest  archery." 

Dryden  :  King  Arthur,  i.  I. 

2.  Not  aimed  or  directed  at  anything  in. 
particular. 

"  The  noisy  culverin,  o'ercharged,  let*  fly, 
And  bursts,  unaiming,  in  ttie  reuded  sky." 
OrauviUe. 

*  fin-aired',  *  un  ayred,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (IX 
and  Eng.  aired.}    Not  exposed  to  the  air. 

"  To  all  imayred  gentlemen  will  betray  you." 

Beaam.  t  flet.  :  l^ueeu  <tf  ConnjA,  ii.  4. 

U-na-kaT-kay,  ».    [UNUKALKAY.] 

*  un-ak  -Ing,  a.    [UNACHINO.] 

un-a-lanned',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
alarmed,]  Not  alarmed,  uot  frightened,  not 
disturbed  with  fear. 


fin-a-lann  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
alarming.]  Not  alarming;  not  causing  or 
tending  to  cause  alarm. 

"  Breaking  the  matter  by  un  alarming  degree*."— 
B.  Brooke:  Fool  o/  Quality,  i.  XiL 

tin-a'-ll^en-a-Me,  a.  [Pref.  «*-  (IX  and 
Eng.  alienable.]  Not  alienable;  incapable  of 
being  alienated  ;  inalienable. 

"  Any  negro  slave  who  had  laid  claim  to  that  tpt- 
alienuole  right"— J/acaiilay  :  U,U.  Eng.,  cb.  xvji. 

ttn-a'-U-en-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unaliena^U)  ; 
-ly.]  '  In  a  way  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
alk-nation ;  in  a  manner  that  admits  of  no 
alienation. 

"  Heaven's  duration 
tfltalienab'y  se  .1  <1  to  tnii  frail  frame." 

i'uung :  Jiigbt  ThougkH.  i*. 


*  u   nal  ist,  a.     [From  Lat.  unit*  =  one,  in 
imitation  of  pluralist.] 

Eaclfs. :  A  holder  of  only  one  benefice,  as 
opposed  to  a  pluialist. 

"  I  do  deuy  that  in  general  pluralist*  have  greater 
merit  than  unaiitU."— JCnox:  Si»rtl  a/  Dtttiotum,  i  38. 

*  un-al layed ,  a.    [Fref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng. 
allayed.] 

1.  Unalloyed;  not  mixed  with  alloy,  as  a 
metal ;  pure. 

"  All  the  good  dispositions,  with  which  our  first 
pareuts  were  trained,  uHalluyed  with  the  bud  ones, 
which  they  have  transmitted  to  us."— .Sector .-  Her- 
man!, vol.  It.  »er.  28. 

2.  Not  diminished  in  intensity ;  notquieted^ 
as  a  storm  or  man's  agitated  feelings. 

t  un-al-le'-vl-at-^d,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
KM..:.  alleviated.]  Not  alleviated  ;  not  miti- 
gated. 

"  L'natte  mated  by  a  prospect  of  recompense  alter 
death."— .Secter;  Herman*,  vol.  v.,  §er.  8. 

*  un  al-li -a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
ally,'a.\id  sail,  -aule]    Not  able  to  be  allied  or 
connected  in  amity. 

"  We  look  upon  you  as  under  an  irreversible  out- 
lawry from  our  constitution — as  perpetual  and  un- 
altiable  alien*."  —  Uarte ;  Letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Langruhe. 

un  al  lied ,  a.  .[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  allied.] 

1.  Not  allied  ;  having  uo  ally  or  relation. 

"  His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance. 
And  his  sad  unallied  existence." 

Byron.  Promethean. 

2.  Having  no  alliance  or  connection ;   not 
related  or  connected. 

"  A  gravity  un'illied  to  dullness,  a  dignity  uncon- 
nected with  opulence."— Kiax:  Liberal  Education. 
((June.) 

un  al  low  -a-ble,  o.      [Pref.    un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  allowable.!    Not  allowable ;  that  cannot 
be  allowed. 

"  But  to  affect,  or  even  permit,  beyond  what  such 
reasons  require,  either  friendships  or  familiarities 
with  habitual  transgressors  of  the  laws  of  God.  it  on 
many  accounts  unallocable."— Secker :  Sermntt,  vol. 
L,  ser.  28. 

un  al  lo>ed ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  .(IX  and  Bug. 
alloyed.  I  Not  alloyed ;  used  : 

(1)  Of  metals. 

(2)  Of  pleasure,  thought,  &C. 

"  limes  of  unattoy'd  and  stainless  thought." 

Byron:  To  uenevra. 

•tm-al-ter-a-bfl'-J-ty,  s.  [Eng.  unalter- 
able; -tty.\  '  L'nalterableuess,  uuchatigeable- 
uess. 

un-al  -ter-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
altentble.\  Not  alterable  ;  not  able  to  be 
changed  ;  uot  susceptible  of  change ;  un- 
changeable, inflexible. 

*'  1  lie»e  empty  accents  mingled  with  the  wind, 
Sot  uiov'dgreat  Jove's  unalterable  mind." 

Pope  :  Sinner;  Iliad  XiL  19«. 

un-al-ter  a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unalter- 
aJile;  -ness.}  'Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being 
unalterable  ;  unchangeahleness,  inflexibility. 

"  The  una/tenMrness  of  the  corpuscles  which  con- 
stitute and  compose  those  bodies." —  Woodmtrd, 

tin-al'-ter-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unalterable) ; 
-ly.\  In  an*  unalterable  manner;  unchauge- 
ai>ly,  immutably. 

•'  His  resolution,  he  told  his  friend,  was  unalterably 
fixed." — Uacttulay:  Hat.  £ng.,cb.  xv. 

un  al  -tered,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

altered.  \  Not  altered,  not  changed,  unciiangeu. 
"  Some  of  the  leading  Whigs  consented  to  let  the 
Test  Act  remain  for  the  present  unaltered."— Jlric- 
aulay:  Hut.  Eng.,  cii.  xi. 

*  un-a-mazed ,  a.     [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
amazed.]    Aot  amazed  ;  not  astonished. 


un  am-big'-u  oils,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ambtgtions.]  Not  ambiguous  ;  plain, 
clear;  not  of  doubtful  meaning. 

"  The  passions  are  competent  guides,  and  the  more 
violent  they  are,  the  more  unambiguous  their  direc- 
tion*."— Knox :  Euay  .No.  22. 

un-am-bi'-tious,   a.      [Pref.    un-  (IX  and 

Eng.  ambitious.] 

L  Not  ambitions ;  not  covetous  of  power ; 
free  from  feelings  of  ambition. 

"  Tillotson  stood  aghast ;  for  his  nature  was  quiet 
and  unanJiitiaut.'—Macaitlay  •  HUt.  Eng..  eh.  xiv. 

2.  Not  splendid  ;    humble,  cheap,  unpre- 
tending. 

"  Whilst,  alas  1  my  timorous  muse 
ffnambitima  tracts  pursues." 

C',ifl''i/ :  Praite  of  Pindar. 


t  un-am-bi  -tious  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unambi- 
tious; -ly.]  In  an  ambitious  manuer;  witb 
out  ambition  or  show. 

*  un-a-mend  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eni;.'  anienduble']  Not  amendable  ;  incapable 
of  being  amended. 

"  He  is  the  same  man  ;  so  is  every  one  here  that  yon 
know:  mankind  is  unamenUablt.  ''—  Popt  :  To  Sm/t. 
Oct.  8,  1719. 

tiin-a  mend  cd,  '  un  a  mend-id, 
o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  amended.]  Not 
amended,  uot  improved. 

"  So  wry  te  I  vnto  you  no  we  bevng  absent  .  .  .  alia 
to  all  such,  as  are  offenders,  yf  1  fyude  them  tut* 
amended."—  Udal:  2  Corin.  xiii. 

un  A  mei''-  i  can,  ».  Not  American  ;  con- 
trary to  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the 
United  'States  of  America. 
«  un-a-ml-a-blT-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  amuibility.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  unumiable  ;  repuisiveness. 

"  Dickens  has  favoured  us  witli  numerous  personi- 
fications uf  cast-iron  unamiabtttty,  such  as  Mr.  ilurd- 
»toue."—  Academy,  Oct.  22,  1670. 

un-a  mi  a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
amiable.  \  '  Not  amiable  or  lovable  ;  not 
adapted  to  conciliate  or  gain  affection  ;  re- 
pelling love  or  kind  advances  ;  repulsive. 

"  Poor  labouring  men,  deeply  imbued  with  this  un- 
ami.ibte  divinity.  —Jiacaulay  :  ilitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

un-a'-ml-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unamiab(le); 
-ly.]  Not  amiably  ;  repulsively,  unpleasantly. 

"Their  national  antipathies  were,  indeed,  in  that 
age,  unreasonably  and  uiiamiably  strong."  —  Mao- 
aulay  :  Hiu.  E>ty.,  ch.  i  x. 

un  a-mused  ,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (IX  and  Eng. 
am  uned.  K  Not  amused,  not  entertained;  not 
occupied  or  taken  up  with  amusement. 

"  They  fly  to  various  scenes  of  public  resort,  in  the 

idat  uf  amusements,  una" 


PMlotophy. 


uaed."—  Knox  :  Chrinian 


*  un-a-niu'-^Ive,  a,   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
amusive.\    Not  amusive  ;  not  exciting  or  fur- 
nishing amusement. 

"  1  have  passed  a  very  dull  and  unamuiire  winter.* 
—Sheiatone  :  Letteri,  let.  83. 

*  iin-an-a-log'-Ic-al,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  aiudogiad.]    Not  analogical  ;  not  agree- 
ably to  analogy. 

"  Shine  is  a  [aubstantive]  though  not  unanalogiral, 
yet  ungraceful  and  little  used."—  Johntoii,  in  v.  nhint, 

un  an  a  lys  -a-ble,  un-an-a-  lyz  •  a  ble, 
o.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng.  anatysable.]  In- 
capable of  being  analyzed. 

iin  an'-a-lyzed,  o.  [Pref.  u«-  (1),  and  Eng. 
analyzed.]  Not  analyzed  ;  not  resolved  into 
simple  parts. 

"Some  large  crystals  of  refined  and  umtnnlyud 
nitre  appeared  to  nave  each  of  them  six  flat  sides."— 
Boyle. 

*  un-an'-ohdr,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
anchor.]    To  loose  from  anchor. 

"  Free  elbow-room  for  unnnchoring  her  boat"— 
De  yuincey  :  UpaHitk  Sun,  f  6. 

*  un  a  nealed  ,  *  un  a  nelcd  ,  a.     [Pret 
tt(i-  (l),  and  Eng.  anealed.]    Not  having  re- 
ceived extreme  unction. 


*  iin-an'-gu-lar,  a.    [Pref.  -un  (1),  and  Eng. 
angiilar.\    Not  angular ;  destitute  of  angles  ; 
having  no  angles. 

"  Soft,  smooth,  and  unattfular  bodies."— Burke :  On 
the  Suvlime.  i  24. 

*  un-an'-I-mal-Ized,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  animaliieil.\  Not  auimalized  ;  not  formed 
into  animal  matter. 

*  u  -  nan'  - 1  -  mate,  a.     [Lat  unanimut  = 
unanimous  (q.  v.).J    Unanimous  ;  of  one  mind. 

*  un-an  -I-mat-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eug.  animated.] 

1.  Not  animated  ;  destitute  of  vitality  ;  not 
possessed  of  life  ;  lifeless. 

"  Be  what  ye  seem,  unanimated  clay  1" 

Pope :  Bomer ;  Iliad  vii.  1U, 

2.  Dull ;  wanting  vivacity  ;  spiritless. 

*  u-nan -I-mate-ly,  adr.    [Eng.  unanimatt; 
-ly.]    Unanimously. 

"To  the  water  fonles  unanimately  they  recourse."— 
Naihe :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

*  un-an-i  mat-ing,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  animating.]    Not  animating  or  enliven- 
ing; dull. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
07,  wore,  woAf,  work,  who.  son;  muts,  cuU.  cii*Q,  unite,  our.  role,  full;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
Syrian.    «e.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  »;  qa  =  kw« 


unanimity— unaptness 
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i-na-nim'-I-ty',  *u-na-nim-i-tee, ». 
[Fr.  vitaninite,  from  Lat.  unaniinitatem. arcug. 
of  uiiaiiimitas,  from  uitanimus  =  unanimous 
(q.v.).J  The  state  of  being  unanimous  or  of 
one  mind  ;  agreement  of  a  number  of  persons 
in  opinion  or  determination. 

••  An  honest  party  of  men  acting  with  unanimity, 
are  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  than  the  same 
party  aiming  at  the  same  end  by  different  views."— 
Additon. 

n-nan'-I-znous,  a.     [Lat.  unanimus,  from 

Una*  •=.  one,  and  animus  =  mind.] 

1.  Being  of  one  mind  ;  agreeing  in  principle 
or  opinion. 

"The  Irish,  with  Tyrconnel  at  their  head,  were 
unanimous  against  retreating."  —  Macaulay  :  Hat. 
Bug.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Formed  by  unanimity  or  general  consent. 

"Such  was  the  almost  unnnimoui  opinion  of  the 
public."— Jfiica«/ii.»:  Him.  Eng.,  ch,  xix. 

n-nan -i-mous  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unanimous; 
-ly.]  In  a  unanimous  manner;  with  one 
mind  or  voice  ;  with  entire  agreement. 

"  By  the  English  exiles  he  was  joyfully  welcomed, 
and  unanimoutly  acknowledged  as  their  head."— Mac- 
aulay :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

'  u  nan'-i-mous-ness,  s.   [Eng. unanimous ; 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unanimous 
or  of  one  mind  ;  unanimity. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  formed   or  done 
unanimously. 

on  an  nealed ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

annealed.] 

Of  Glass,  Iron,  <tc. :    Not   annealed ;   not 
,    having  undergone  the  process  of  being  first 

heated  and  then  cooled  very  slowly. 

"  Colours  produced  by  compressed  or  by  unannealed 
glass."— Uannt :  Pkytict  (ed.  3rd),  p.  W3. 

•  un  an  noyed ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng. 
annoyed.} 

L  Not  annoyed. 

2.  Unhurt,  uninjured,  unmolested. 

"  The  double  guard  preserved  him  unannoyed.' 
Cotffier:  Homer;  Iliad  xlv. 

tin  a-noint'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
anointed.] 
L  Not  anointed. 
2.  Not  having  received  extreme  unction. 

"Uuhouael'd,  unanointtd,  uuauel'd." 

Khnke-p. :  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

fin-an  swer-a-bil  -I-ty  (<<•  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
unanswerable;  -Uy.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unanswerable ;  unanswerableness. 

"  The  precision  aud  unantwrubiiity  with  which 
they  were  given."— E.  A.  Pot :  Marginalia,  cii. 

tin  an  -swer-a-ble  (w  silent),  o.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  aim  ice  ruble.]  Not  answerable; 
not  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  answered 
or  refuted. 

"  Reasoning  which  was  In  truth  as  unannoeralle  at 
that  of  Euclid." — Uacaulay  :  lint.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

tin  an -swer- a-ble -ness  (w  silent),  «. 
[En;;,  unanswerable;  -nesn.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unanswerable. 

"  How  can  we  but  bate  this  unkind  and  unjust  un- 
aniweraoleneu>"—Bp.  Hall :  Herman  on  I'/jh  Iv.  to. 

tin  an  -swer-a-bly(tc silent),  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
annatrati(le) ;  -In.]  In  a  manner  not  admitting 
of  answer  or  refutation. 

"Whence  the  unlawfulness  of  restating  Is  unan- 
iweraVy  concluded.'  —Bp.  Taylor :  Rule  of  Contcienct. 
bk.ilL.eb.  1IL 

fin-an' -swered,    *  un  aun  swered   (w 

silent),  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  answered,] 

1.  Not  answered ;  not  opposed  or  met  by  a 
reply. 

"This  pans*  between 
Unanivertd  lest  thou  boast."    MVUon  :  P.  L.,  vl.  163. 

2.  Not  refuted. 

"  After  the  unaniwtred  charge  of  Jnnlns  Brutus."— 
Lew* :  Cred.  tarly  Human  Hut  led.  1U .).  II.  loi 

*  3.  Not  suitably  returned,  repaid,  or  re- 
quited. 

"  I  must  die  obliged 
To  yoar  unannerrrd  l<ounty. 

D'aiim.  t  ftft.:  (/ueen  of  Corinth,  I  t, 

•  tin  an-«9   I  pat-6d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.   anticipated.]    Not   anticipated   or   ex- 
pected ;  unexpected. 

"  He  was  boasting  of  his  new  and  tmantMpntrd 
objection."—  Waraurton:  Diflne  Legation,  bk.v.  (App.) 

•tin  in  -xlous  (x  as  sh),  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  anxious.]  Not  anxious  ;  free  from 
anxiety. 

"  In  full  content  we,  sometime*,  nobly  reft, 
Unanxiota  fur  ourselves  " 

Taunt :  fright  Thnuyhn,  1. 


*  un-an'-xlous-ly  (x  as  sh),  adv.     [Eng. 
unanxious;  -ly.]    Without  anxiety. 

"  We  can  safely  aud  unanxiouily  commit  to  the 
untiring  zeal  of  uur  devoted  clergy  the  fcisk  of  uerv. 
ing  you  to  the  discharge  of  your  penitential  duties." 
—Card.  Wueman :  Laitten  Pattarat,  1861. 

•  iin-a-pdc  -ry-phal,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.    upucryphul.]     Not  apocryphal ;    true, 
genuine. 

"  And  yet  Ood  in  that  unapocryphal  vision,  said 
without  exception,  Rise,  Peter,  kill  aud  eat."—  Milton  : 
Arvopagitica. 

•  un  ap  6s  tol  -ic,  *  un-ap  6s  tol  ic  al, 

a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  apostolic, apostolical.] 
Not  according  to  apostolic  usage,  traditions, 

-  or  authority. 

un-ap -palled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
appalled.]  Not  appalled  ;  not  daunted  ;  un- 
daunted, unfrightened. 

"  Some  of  his  teuauts,  unapimllrd 
By  fear  of  death  or  priestly  word." 

LongfMint :  Golden  Legend. 

»  un-ap-par'-el,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
apparel.  ]  To  unclothe,  to  divest,  to  free. 

"And  by  these  meditations  refined. 
Can  uaapparel  aud  enlarge  my  mind." 

Donne :  Obxequiet  o.'  Lord  Harrington. 

*  fin-ap-par'-elled,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Bug.  apparelled.]    Not  apparelled  ;  not  clad. 

"In  Peru,  though  they  were  an  unapparelltd  people, 
and  ha<i  some  customs  very  barbarous,  yet  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Incas  had  many  parts  of  civility.  — 
Bacm :  Holy  War. 

*  un  ap  par  -ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
apparent.]    Not  apparent ;  not  visible ;  ob- 
scure. 

"  While  sad  on  foreign  shores  Ulysses  treads, 
Or  glides  a  ghost  with  unapparenl  shades.' 

Pope :  Bomer ;  Odi/uey  it  ISi 

*  unap-pear -a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  appealable.] 

1.  Not  appealable  ;  incapable  of  being  car- 
ried to  a  higher  court  or  tribunal  by  appeal. 

2.  IncapaUe  of  being  appealed  from ;  not 
admitting  an  appeal  from. 

"The  infallible,  unappealable  Judge  of  all  that  was 
delivered  in  the  written  word."— .-south :  Sermont. 
vol.  v.,  ser.  3. 

un  ap  peaf   a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  appeasable.] 

L  Not  capable  of  being  appeased  or  satisfied. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  satiated  ;  implacable. 

"Thy  auger,  umipimisabte,  still  rages." 

Milton  :  Samton  Agonatet.  963. 

un-ap-peaf  ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
appeiutetl.}  Not  appeased  ;  not  pacified ;  not 
satisfied. 

"  Not  unappeated  he  enters  Pluto's  gate.' 

Pope:  Uumr.r;  Udyxey  xlv.  567. 

fin-ap-per'-jeived,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  apperceived.]  Not  perceived.  (Gower: 
V.  A.,  v.) 

*  un  ap  plans   ive,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.    aii>l<iusicc.]       Not   applauding  ;     not 
cheering  or  encouraging,  as  by  applause. 

"  The  cold,  »h*dowy,  unupptautioe  audience."— 
O.  Eliot  :  Middtemarch,  ch.  xx. 

*  unap  -pile- a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En«-    applicable.]      Not    applicable  ;    inap- 
plicable. 

"  Some  Inconveniences  In  the  contrivance  of  them, 
make  them  unapftlicablr  to  some  purposes,  aud  less 
pruuer  iu  others. —Boyle:  H'urkt,  li.  <u. 

un  ap  plied,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l), and  Eng.  ap- 
1'iii'il.]  Not  applied  ;  not  used  according  to 
the  destination  ;  not  devoted  to  any  special 
object  or  purpose. 

un  ap-point  :ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
appointed.]  Not  ap]x>inted. 

"An  liitrrerted  plebeian,  unajipninted.  unauthor- 
ised, and  uiiuffruded."— Anoz:  Count,  No.  «. 

un  ap  pr6-hcnd  -6d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  api>reliended.] 

1.  Not  apprehended  ;  not  taken  or  seized ; 
still  at  large. 

2.  Not  understood,  perceived,  or  conceived. 

"They  of  whom  Ood  Is  altogether  u»a;>'  rrj>r?id<Ti, 
are  hut  few  In  number."— Busier :  Xctlet.  Politir,  ok. 
v,  |  u. 

*  fin  ap  prS-hSn -sl-ble,  a.    (Pref.  un-  0), 

and  Eng.  <ipprehe»rible.  ]  Not  able  to  be  apjire- 
hemled,  understood,  or  appreciated  ;  inappre- 
hensible. 

"Which  assertions.  In  spit*  of  all  qualifications  of 
them.  Irare  It  vnHftprfkfittibt*  what  plnce  can  reason- 


iin  ap  pre  hen  -slve,  a.  [Pref.  tt»-  (1),  and 
Eng.  u/rpreltensive.] 

1.  Not  apprehensive  ;   not  fearful  or  sus- 
pecting ;  unsuspicious. 

2.  Not  intelligent;  not  quick  of  apprehen- 
sion or  perception. 

"  The  same  temper  of  mind  makes  a  man  unnpprt, 
hemiiH  and  iuseusible  of  any  misery  Buttered  by 
others.  —South  :  Sermont,  vol.  v.,  ser.  6. 

*  un-ap  pre  hen  -sive-ness,  s.    [Eng.  un- 
apprehensive; -ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unapprehensive.  (Richardson :  Clarissa, 
Hi.  5.) 

un-ap-prif ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
apprised.]  Not  apprised ;  not  informed  of 
beforehand. 

"This  inconvenience,  which  the  doctor  seemed  to 
be  unappriied  of."—  Wu.terla.nd  :  Works,  ii.  327. 

fin-ap-proach  -a-ble,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (l\ 

and   Eng.  ai>proacltable.]    Not  approachable; 
not  admitting  of  approach  ;  inaccessible. 

"  Ood,  who  is  said  to  inhabit  an  unnpproachnbU 
light,  which  human  speculations  canuot  penetrate."— 
Boyle:  Worlsi,  v.  131. 

un-ap  proa9hed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (IX  and 

Eng.  afrpioachfd.] 
1.  Not  approached. 

"  Celestials,  man  (led  In  excess  of  light. 
Can  visit  unapproaclt'd  by  mortal  sight." 

Pope:  Bomer;  Odystey  xix.  Ml 

*2.  Unapproachable. 

"  And  never  but  in  unapproaehed  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity."  Milton  :  P.  L..  Ul  4. 

*  un  ap  pro  -pri-ate,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  appropriate,  a.] 

1.  Not  appropriate   or  suitable ;   inappro- 
priate, unsuitable. 

2.  Not  assigned  or  allotted  to  any  particular 
person  or  thing. 


*  un  ap  pro  -pri-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eni;.  approin-uite,  v.]  To  render  free, 
common,  or  open  to  all. 

"  Unappniirinting  and  unmonopolising  the  rewards 
of  learning  and  industry."—  MMon  :  Of  KeformtUion 
in  England,  bk.  ii. 

vin-ap-pro  -prl  at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I), 
and  Eng.  appropriated.] 

1.  Not  appropriated  ;  having  no  particular 
application. 

"  Wandering  into  an  endless  variety  of  flowery  and 
unappropriated  similitudes."—  Warton:  E^tait  on 
Pope. 

2.  Not  taken  over  or  appropriated  by  any 
person. 

"  He  thence  surveys 
Regions  of  wood  and  wltle  savanna,  vast 


3.  Not  applied,  or  directed  to  be  applied,  to 
any  specific  oltject,  as  money  or  funds. 

4.  Not  granted  or  given  to  any  person,  com- 
pany, or  corporation. 

un  ap-proved  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
approved.} 

1.  Not  approved  ;  not  having  received  ap- 
probation. 

"  Evil  into  the  mind  of  Ood  or  man 
Slay  come  nnd  go,  so  miaiiprvvrd,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind.         Milton  :  P.  L.,  T.  11*. 

*2.  Not  justified  or  confirmed  by  proof; 
not  corroborated  or  proved. 

»  un-ap  pro  v  -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  approving.]  Not  approving. 

*  fin-apt',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  apt.] 

1.  Not  apt  ;   not  reudy  or  inclined  ;   not 
pro  pen  se. 

"  I  am  a  soldier,  and  una;<  to  weep.* 

,S*,i  /..•«/..   •  1  11,-nru  IV.,  T.  «. 

2.  Dull  ;  not  quick  or  i-eady  to  learn. 

3.  Unlit,  unsuitable. 

"  The  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  In  summer  renden 
the  on-atcr  i  art  of  the  <lny  Una/it  either  lor  labour  of 
auiuMiueuU  —  Anton:  Voyaget.  bk.  II..  ch.  v. 

4.  Not  apposite  ;  inappropriate. 

"  No  nna/it  type  of  the  sluggish  and  wavering  mor» 
meut  of  that  mind."—  Macaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xvll. 

fin-  apt'  -iy,  adv.  [Eng.  unapt;  -ly.]  Not  in 
an  njit  manner;  not  aptly;  inappropriately; 
unfitly. 

"To  such  a  tract  the  history  of  our  country  during 
the  thirteenth  rentury  may  not  unaptly  be  compared. 
—Macaulat  :  Ilitt,  Eng..  cb.  L 

*  un  apt  -ness,  *  un  apt  nesso,  «.    [Eng. 
unapt  ;  -nes*.] 


hoil,  b^y ;  pout,  Jolv-1 ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-tlan  =  •han.    -tiou,   siou -shun; -tlon, -siou  -  zOiun.   -clous,  -tioua,  -sUoun  =  ahus.   -ble,  -die,  *o.  =  bel,  del* 
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unaquit— unattached 


1.  The  quality  nr  state  of  being  uuupt  or 
un.-iiiialile  ;  unsuiublenesa. 

"  Through  unuplneur  in  the  substance  found." 
St*n»rr  :  Unmae  to  U.atuit. 

2   Want  of  a]  >prehension  ;  d  illness. 
3.  Want  of  will  or  ability  ;  disinclination. 
**  An    un-iptnfa,  or  an  aversion,  to  any  vi  oroiia 
attempt  ever  af t«r."— Lockt :  Conduct  of  (A*  fader- 


•  fin  a-qult ,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ar/utf.  j     Unrequited. 

"  Chari  tee  goth  uitaqaU."  Oowtr :  C.  A.,  it. 

•un  a  raced,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
antseil.  |  Not  torn  up  by  the  roots  ;  not  torn 
forcibly  away. 

"  For  if  the  thinges  that  I  haue  concluded  a  lytell 
here  liefonie,  ben  kept  hole  and  tmaroxed,  li<icvn- 
wtut-t\." —Ch'iucer :  Boer-tut,  b^.  iv. 

ftn-ar   gued,   o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
aryu«ut.j 
L  Not  argued  ;  not  debated. 

"  No  corner  of  truth  hath  lyen  unsearched.  no  plea 
tout*  guea."— Bp.  a  ,11  The  old  SMpimlE*  Dcd.l. 

*  ..    Undisputed ;    unquestioned;  not  op- 
posed by  argument. 

••  What  thou  btdst, 
Vnargued  I  obey  ;  so  God  ordain*.*' 

JUiiton:  P.  L..  iv.  tat. 

*  3.  Not  censured. 

"  Not  that  his  work  li  vd  in  the  bands  of  Ties. 
1'n.iryufd  then,  and  yet  hath  f  .me  from  those." 
Ben  Jonton  :  To  Clement  Edmund*. 

fin-ark',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng  art,  s.] 
To  take,  lead,  or  bring  out  of  or  land  from  an 
ark. 

"  The  Armenian  mount  of  safety.  Joy.  and  rest 
»  here  when  thou  art  thou  must  thyselfe  tmnrk." 
l»i*,el     Scourjr  ,,f  Fot'n,  p.  39. 

•  fin-arm',  i:t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
arm,  v.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  arms  ;  to  disarm. 

"  Sweet  Helen.  I  nius*  woo  you. 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector." 

Shake*,,. .   Troilu<  t  Creuida.  ill  1. 

2.  To  render  incapable  of  inflicting  injury. 

"  i*ian  unarmed  the  javelin  as  it  flew." 

Dryden:  Olid;  M clamor phttet  vlli. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  put  off  or  lay  down  arms. 
"  Cnarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day." 

S-taketp*  '  Trail  us  A  t'retsit-i.  V.  8 

fin-arm  3d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
arm*  .j 

1.  Unprovided  with  arms  or  other  means  of 
defence ;  uot  equipped. 

"  Drop  upon  our  liare  unnrme.1  heads." 

Sltak.  ip.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  it.  4. 

2.  Not   furnished   with    scales,    7"  inkles, 
spines,    or   othir    defence,   as    annuls    and 
plants.    Also  iu  botany,  pointless. 

nn-ar'-moured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
armoured.]  Not  protected  with  armour. 

"  The  advocates  of  un"rmoured  ships."— Srit 
Quarterly  Keeiew,  Ivii.  96  (1873). 

ftn-ar  raigned  (g  silent),  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and   Hn0'.   arraigned.]      Not  arraigned ;  uot 
brought  to  a  trial. 
"  As  lawful  lord,  and  king  by  Just  descent, 
bhould  here  be  judg  d,  uuneard,  :.nd  unnrraiyn'il." 
Daniel :  Civil  Wu.it.  i,L 

fin  ar-rayed ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
arrayed.  \ 

1.  Not  arrayed ;  not  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle  ;  not  disposed  in  order. 

2.  Not  dressed ;  not  decked  out. 

"  As  if  this  intuil-world,  yet  umirray'd, 
Naked  and  bare,  iu  nature's  lap  were  laid.* 
Dryden  :  Indian  Emperour,  i.  L 

•  un-ar-r6st'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
J.ng."  arrestable. \     Not  capable  of  being  ar- 
rested, stayed,  or  stopped. 

"  Discontent,  driren  froiuth"  surface,  will  reappear 
in  tne  subtle  and  umin.u.ble  form  of  secret  »o- 
cictie*"— Echo,  Oct.  li,  1861. 

fin  ar-rest'-Sd,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
arrested.]    Not  arrested,  staxed,  or  stopped. 
"  E*ca|«  unarrrtted  more  in  such  manner  wise." 
Chaucer  '  The  Marchaundet;  tecoitd  Tale. 

•fin-ar -lived',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
orruW.  J  Not  arrived ;  not  yet  come ;  to  come. 

"  Mouarchs  of  all  eNps'd,  or  unarriv'd." 

r-tung:  flight  Thouyhti,  Ix. 

•  fin  art-ed,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (l);  Eng.  art; 
-td.] 

L  Not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  arts  ; 
Ignorant  of  the  nrts. 

"  God  .  .  .  would  not  h«ve  his  ehnrch  and  people 
letter' ess  and  unarttd."—  Waterhoutt.  Apology  for 
tfurning,  p.  1». 


2.  Not  prepared  with  much  art ;  simple ; 
plain. 

"  ffjt'irttd  meat,  kind  neighbourhood."— /WOium  ; 
Ketolret.  pt.  L,  res.  aa. 

*  un  art  -ful,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug. 
artjul.] 

1.  Not  artful  or  cunning;  not  disposed  to 
practise  cunning. 

-  A  cheerful  sweetness  in  his  looks  he  has, 
And  innocence  unartful  in  his  face." 

Cuiiyreee  :  Jutenal  xL 

2.  Genuine,  open,  frank,  artless. 

"  I'm  sure  unartful  truth  lies  open 
In  her  mind,"  /»•»<£  n :  Tempett.  lit. 

3.  Not  having  skill ;  unskilful. 

"  How  unartful  would  it  have  been  to  have  set  him 
in  a  cumer.  when  lie  was  to  have  given  lifcht  and 
warmth  tu  all  the  bodies  around  him ! "— CAeyne  .• 
fhiiotviMctti  Pi-inciplet. 

*  un-art'-fal-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  unartful ;  -ly.] 
In  an   unaitt'ul   manner;    without  art;    art- 
lessly ;  unskilfully. 

••  Their  chiefs  went  to  battle  in  chariots,  not  unart- 
fully  contrived,  nor  Ulibkilfully  uiauaged."— Atrft*.' 
Abridgment  of  Engiith  History,  bk.  L,  ch.  li. 

*  un  ar  -t!  f  i'-cial  (ci  as  sh),  a.    [Pref.  un- 
(1),  ami  Eng.  artificial.]    Not  artificial*  not 
formed  by  art;  inartificial,  genuine,  sim,  le, 
plain. 

"  The  coarse,  unartificial  arrangement  of  the  mon- 
archy."— Uurke:  f'rench /levulution. 

*  tin-ar-tl-f  r-cial-iy  (oi  as  sh),  adv.  [Pref. 
uu-  (IX  and  Eng.  artiJiciMly.\    Not  in  an  arti- 
ficial manner ;  not  with  art  or  skill. 

"  But  the  material  Iwlug  only  tnrf.  and  by  the  rude 
multitude  unar'iflcia'>v  built  up  without  better  uircc- 
tiou.  availed  them  little."— Motion:  Hist.  Britain,  I'd. 

un-wr-tiS'-tlc,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
artistic.]  Not  artistic;  not  according  to  the 
rules  of  art. 

*  un  as  9611  da  ble,    *  un  as  9011   di 
ble,  «.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng".  ascenduble.] 
Not  capable  of  being  ascended. 

"  High  and  unatcendaMe  mountains."  —  Sandjft: 
Trntelt,  p.  17L 

*  un  as  961-  tain'  a  ble,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  ascertainabie.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  ascertained  or  re- 
duced to  a  certainty. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  certainly  known. 

*  un  as~9er  -tained',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ascertained.] 

1.  Nut  ascertained  ;  not  reduced  to  a  cer- 
tainty ;  uot  made  certain  and  definite. 

2.  Not  certainly  known. 

•"The  only  part  of  the  Russian  empire  that  now 
remains  unascertained.'— Cook:  Third  Voyag.;  bk.  VL, 
ch.  iv. 

*  tin-as,  cried',  *  nn-as-kryed,  a,    [Pref. 
un-  \l),  aud  Eng.  ascried.]    Not  descried  or 
seen. 

"That .  .  .  the  ''renchemen  shoulde  not  come  on 
them  sodainly  rn(ukryed,"-UaU:  Chronicle;  Henry 
Vllt.  (an.  6). 

*  un  a  served,  a.    [UNSERVED.] 

un  asked  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  asked.] 

1.  Not  asked  or  solicited  ;  unsolicited. 

"All  untuked  his  birth  aud  name." 

Scott :  Lady  qf  tiie  Lake.  i.  89. 

2.  Not  sought  by  entreaty  or  care. 

-  He,  an  we  »ee.  has  followed  us  with  unrated  kind- 
ness."— ttunyan:  Pilgrim'i  Progrett,  pt.  iL 

*  fin-as-pSc -tlve,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
aspect,  and  smi.  -tee. |    Not  h&viug  a  view  to ; 
not  regarding  or  looking  to. 

"The  Holy  Ghost  is  not  wholly  urtatpective  to  the 
custom  that  was  used  among  men."— t'eltham :  Ke- 
XMoet.  pt.  ii..  res.  74. 

*  un-as'-pi-rat-ed,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Ensj.   aspirated.]      Not   aspirated ;    not    pro- 
nounced or  written  with  an  aspirate. 

"  The  .(E< >lic  verb  una»pirated."—Dr.  Parr,  in  British 
Critic,  iii.  121. 

*  un-as-pir'-ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aspiring. J     Not    aspiring;    not   ambitious; 
modest. 

"To  he  modest  and  ufhtplrinu.  In  honour  preferring 
one  another."— Kogen. 

un-as  sail'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  assailable.] 

1.  Not  assailable ;  incapable  of  being  as- 
sailed ;  proof  against  assault. 

"  And  eke  the  f.istne»3e  of  his  dwelling  place, 
Both  tmattaiiabte,  gaue  him  great  ayde.". 

S/K'Uer  :  F.  <J.,  V.  Ix.  S. 


2.  Not  to  be  moved  or  shaken  from  a  pun 
puae  ;  immovable. 

••  Yot  In  i  i,e  number  do  I  know  but  on« 
That  unauaUau  e  hulda  on  l.is  ra.il..  ' 

*hul.i'S/i. :  Jut, ut  Ccesar.  iii.  1. 

3  Incontestable :  as,  an  unassailable  nigu 
ment. 

un-as-sailed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
assailed.]  Not  assailed  ;  not  attacked. 

"To  keep  my  life  aud  honour  unattaitrd." 

Hilton:  Cmniii,  220. 

*  un  as  sault  a  ble,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  mid 
Eng.    assaultable.]     Not   assaultable ;   unas- 
sailable. 

"  The  rocke  U  vnaaaultable."—Backliii/t :  Voyagei, 

*  un  as  sault  -ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  assaulted.]    Not  assaulted. 

"  Leave  the  place  unauaulted."— Idler,  No.  20. 

un-as-sayed,  *un-as-saied,  o.    [Fret 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  assayed.] 

1.  Untried,  unattempted. 

"  At  this  moment  unastayed  in  sonf." 

Cowper:  7',.U,  iiL  451. 

2.  Not  subjected  to  assay  or  trial. 

"  And  what  is  faith,  love,  virtue,  unatcarted 
Alone,  without  exterior  help  sustained  1" 

Mitt'.n:  P.  L.,  is.  33S. 

tin-as-sim  -il  at-ed,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Elig.  assimilated.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  assimilated  ;  not  made 
similar. 

2.  Physiol. :  Not  having  undergone  the  pro- 
cess of  assimilation  (  ASSIMILATION,  2.];  not 
having  been  assimilated  to  the  sulistatice  <>r 
textures  of  the  animal  or  plant  into  which 
it  has  been  taken. 

un-as-slst  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
assisted.]  Not  assisted  ;  not  helped  or  aided  ; 
unaided. 

"  Bore  unassisted  the  whole  charge  of  the  war  by 
sea."—  Macaulay  :  Bat.  En./.,  ch.  xix. 

un-as-'  ISt-ing,  a.  [Pref.  «?i-(l),  and  Eng. 
assisting.}  Not  assisting  ;  giving  no  aid. 

"  Nor  : 't hcm-his.  with  u,i-ix  i  tin:i  hands, 
Remained  uulieedful  of  hi^  lurd's  cou.hiands." 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliau  V.  :,95. 

un-as-sum'-ing,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
assuming. \  Not  assuming  ;  not  arrogating  to 
one's  self  more  notice  than  is  due  ;  not  ex- 
hibiting assumption  or  arrogance;  not,  arro- 
gant or  presuming  ;  mixlest. 

"Comfoit  have  thou  of  thy  merit, 
Kindly,  tinrutumin-i  spirit !" 

H'orutwortii :  To  the  &m/ilt  Celandine. 

un-ris-siired  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Ptef.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  assur&-i.} 

*  1.  Not  assured  ;  not  bold  or  confident. 

"The  ensuing  treatise,  with  a  timorous  r.ud  un"t- 
lured  countenance,  a<lveutures  into  your  presence  °  — 
OlanviU. 

•  2.  Not  to  he  trusted. 

"  The  faiued  friends,  the  vnasntrcd  foes." 

&l>eiii,r :  An  Hymnr  tj  Lout. 

3.  Not  insured  against  loss  :  as,  unassured 
property. 

*  un  as-ton  Ished,  *  iin  -  as  -ton'  -Ic!it,  a. 

[Pref.  mi-  (1),  and  tng.  astonished.]    Not  as- 
tonished. 

"  Unto  the  king  not  unastoniM  said." 

faitdyt:  Oi'.d  ;  Melamorph^tcs  viii. 

«  un-as-trd-nSm'-Ic-al,  a.  [Pief.  «»-  (l), 
and  Eng.  astronomical.]  Not  versed  in  astro- 
nomy. 

"  Presenting  to  the  unattronomical  a  picture  at  all 
comprehensible."— Poe :  h-'ori«(1864),  it  187. 

*  tin-at-9hieved',  a.    [UNACHIEVED.] 

*un-a-tdn'-a-We,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  'atoiiable.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  atoned  for  or  ex- 
piated. 

2.  Not  to  be  reconciled  ;  not  to  be  brought 
into  concord. 

"It  servc-s  to  divorce  any  uutunaUe  or  unalonaUt 
mati  imouj ."—  JJMon :  1'etrachorUvn. 

fin-a-toned',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug. 

atoned.]    Not  atoned  or  expiated. 

"Or  ca«i  yoxi  recollect  the  various  frauds  you  may 
have  been  guilty  oi,  yet  unatoned  for  by  a  fair  reitttu- 
tion  ?'  —  fiHjtin  :  Sennoni,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  7. 

un-at-ta^hed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
attached.  ] 
1.  Not  attached,  fastened,  joined,  or  united. 

"True  philosophy,  unnttnrhrd  to  names  of  parti- 
cular men."— Knox  :  Sfririt  of  Detpotitm.  }  S4. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go. 
or,  wore,  woi£  work,  wild,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  Kw 
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2.  Not  belonging  or  attached  to  any  par- 
ticular club  or  society. 

••  F..l»iii«l  their  predictions  by  attracting  to  Its 
meets  tne  unattached  canoeist*.'  —  field,  oe,,i.  17, 1W7. 

3.  Specifically: 

(1)  IMIO  :  Not  seized  or  taken  as  on  account 
of  del>t:  not  arrested. 

"  A  cut;  urse  in  a  tliroug,  when  he  hath  committed 
the  (act.  will  cry  out.  My  masters,  lake  need  of  your 
purses:  and  he  that  is  pursued  will  cry,  sto,.  thief, 
th.it  by  this  means  he  may  escape  unattached.'— 
Juniiii :  Mn  Miymatimd,  p.  3t& 

(2)  Mil. :  Not  belonging  or  attached  to  any 
one  company  or  regiment,   or  on  half-pay. 
(Said  of  officers.) 

(3)  Univ. :  Not  belonging  to  any  college  or 
hall;  non-collegiate.    (Said  of  students.) 

tin  at  tacked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng. 
attached.]  Not  attacked. 

-  It  will  not  be  safe  for  me  to  leave  it  behind  me 
until t  uked."— Burke :  Sprech  on  Actiof  Uniformity. 

tin -at -tain'- a -ble,  a.  [Prpf.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  attainable,]  Not  attainable;  not  to  be 
gained  or  obtained. 

"  O  happiness  I  not  to  be  found, 
Unattainable  treasure,  aillju  I* 

Coieprr :  On  Peat*. 

tin  at  tain'-a-ble-ness,  *.  [Eng.  uncttuin- 
altle ;  -ness.]  *The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unattainable  or  beyond  reach. 

"  Despair  Is  the  thought  of  the  untttainableneu  of 
any  good."— Lock*:  Human  Undemanding,  bk.  ii., 
cb.  xx. 

tin  at  talned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tt»iit/iei/.|  Not  attained. 

"  The  prlncii*!  object  which  I  had  In  view  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  unattained."—Cook :  Third  Voyage. 
bk.  ii..  ch.  ii. 

•tin-at-tiint'-ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
tmg.  mttalnttiL] 

1.  Not  attainted. 

2.  Not  corrupted,  not  infected ;  hence,  im- 
partial, unbiassed. 

-  Oi.  l.itlier,  and  with  nnntt.iinte.t  eve, 
Compare  her  face  with  some  t'.i.it  (shrill  show." 

Shaketp.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet.  I.  *. 

tin  at-tempt'-ed  (p  silent),  o.    [Pref.  un- 
(l),"and  tug.  attemi'ted.] 
1.  N->t  attempted  ;  not  essayed;  untried. 

"  Things  unnttemptfd  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme." 

Mi  ton  :  I".  L.,  i.  15. 

*  2.  Not  tempted ;  not  tried  or  proved,  as 
by  temptation. 

"  For  my  baud,  as  vnattempted  yet." 

iAu/.ev. :  King  John,  11.  1 

tin-at  tempt'-ing  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref.  «n- 
(1),  an  I  Dug.  attempting.]  Not  attempting ; 
unenterprising. 

"  And  mnny  have  been  too  cnutii.us  and  unattempt- 
tng."—ifatmaitd  :  ll'or/,i,  voL  vi.,  p.  Ig. 

tin  at  tend  -cd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
attended. \ 

1.  Not  attended ;  having  no  retinue  or  at- 
tendants. 

"  Your  constancy 
Hath  left  yon  unatte,id.:d.~ 

xlia,.eip.  :  ilacoeth,  ii.  L 

*  2.  Not  attended  to;  not  dressed  :  as,  un- 
attended wounds. 

•tin  at  tend -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  attending.  ]  Nut  attending  ;  not  atten- 
tive or  listening  ;  inattentive. 


Nay.  gentle  shepherd.  Ill  Is  lost  that  praise 
1  hat  It  address  d  to  unattending  ears." 

Jlilton:  Lomut. 


•  tin-at-tgn'-tlve,   o.      [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 

Kng.'uUru/ife.j    Not  attentive  ;  inattentive. 

"  Lonely  and  unattemlte."        Thornton  :  Spring. 

•tin  at  test  Sd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
alien  t<l.  |  Nut  attested;  having  no  attesla- 
tioii,  witness,  or  evidence. 


•  tin- at- tire',  v.i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
aUi:'e.\  To  take  off  tlie  dress  or  attire  ;  to 
and  res*. 

-We  both  left  Mr.  Schwellenberf  to  unattln.-- 
Itiu  /lam'ii :  ttUtrt.  v.  ia». 

tin  at  tired,  a.  [Pref.  un-  0),  »"d  Eng. 
attired.}  Not  attired,  n"t  drewed,  undressed. 

"  C»n'Urvl  In  th/tt  becoinlnf  v«M 
Religion  wcavM  for  her. " 

Cntejter:  Tublt  Talk,  TO. 

tin  at-tracV-e'd,  a.    (Pref.  un-  (1),  ami  Eng. 
all'nu-tnl.]    Not  attnieti-il,  not  drawn  to. 
"Thetldereveitlve.  ^naitrnffd.  IMVM 
A  yrllow  wave  of  i.He  sands  bH  li.d." 

Thornton  :  Cm  fitr  It-tut:  ffevton. 


u'-nau,  s.    [Native  name,] 

Znol. :  C/iote/ius  didactylus,  the  Two-toed 
Slot. i.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  va- 
rieties of  ti.is  species  (which  some  naturalists 
raise  to  specitic  rank).  They  are  about  the 
size  of  laige  monkeys,  ami  range  from  Costa 
Rica  t<>  brazil.  They  differ  greatly  in  tae 
colour  and  length  of  'the  hair,  w'lich  varies 
from  a  dark  brown  to  a  wi.itey  brown  tint, 
and  some  individuals  have  a  kind  of  crest  on 
the  head. 

*iin  au  di  en9ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l):  Eng. 
audienc(e) ;  -ed.\  Notadmitted  to  an  auiiieiice. 

"  Cruel  to  send  back  to  town,  uiiaudiencmt.  un.een, 
a  man  01  his  business  and  importance."— Kichardton  : 
Clariaa,  v.  1M. 

*  un  au  spi   cious,  o.     [Pi-ef.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  HMMOtOMk]     Not  auspicious  ;  inauspi- 
cious, unfavourable. 

"Haste,  and  break  off  yuur  uiiautpirioua  rites." 

Hum :  itui/itt  Convert,  Iv. 

*  un  au  then  -tic,  *  un-au-then  -tic  al, 

*  un-au  ten-tic-all,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  aut/icnti'-.]  Not  authentic ;  uot  genuine 
or  true ;  apoeryphal. 


un  au-then  ti-cat  ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  authenticated.]  Not  authenticated; 
not  attested  ;  not  shown  to  be  true. 

"The  Instances  themselves  are  un'iutlu-nticated  by 
testimony."—  Paley  :  Hat.  Tnamugy,  ch.  xxUi. 

*  tin  -  au'-  thor  -  ize,  "  ua-au  thcr-yshe, 
v.t.    (Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Enf;.  authorize.]    'i'o 
disown  ;  to  treat  as  s;.urious. 

"  He  hnth  ini'ivthorustic'l  his  own  naturall  king, 
Edward  the  Svxte,  notyn^c  liyiu  au  usunwr."—  Bale: 
Declare,  ioit  of  Bonner't  Arliaet.  (Art.  xix.j 

un  au  thor  izod,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  authorized.]  Not  authorized  ;  not  war- 
ranted by  proper  authority. 

"The  dedication  of  the  second  statue  was  an  un- 
authiriied  act.'—  Leteit:  Cred.  Early  Roman  11  M. 
(ed.  liiv).  ch.  xiL 

*  tin-au-t5r'-I-tl2d,  o.    [Pref.  «n-  (1)  ;  Eng. 
authority,     and     sv.ll'.    -ed.]       Unauthorized. 
(Milton:  Animad.  on  Rem.  Def.    Pref.) 

un-a-vaiT-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En.;,  available.]  Not  available  ;  not  effectual  ; 
vain,  useless,  unavailing. 

"Their  proofs  are  un-teniluNe  to  show  that  Scrip- 
t-ire »flbrdeth  no  evijcnca  ior  tlie  i.iequMity  of 
pastors."—  Hooker:  t'cclei.  J'olitie,  bk.  vii,  {  n. 

tin-a-vair-a-We-n338,  ».  [Eng.  unavail- 
able; -ness.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
available. 

"  Doubting  the  unaeaUitbleneii  of  those  former  In- 
conveniences."— .iandjt  :  State  of  IMigion,  L.  £ 

un-a-vall'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
anulliirt.]  Not  availing,  not  c-hl-ctual  ;  not 
having  t.ie  desired  cllect  ;  useless. 

"  The  pang  of  unamrinj  prayer." 

l.'ordtK.r.h:  I'.'hltfDoe,  L 


g-lj^,  adv.  [F.ng.  unavailing; 
-/;/.  I  Iii  a  ma  ncr  to  be  of  no  avail;  without 
avail.  (lUchardson.) 


',  »nn-ad-vensed,o.  [Pref. 
uii-  (1),  u.ia  M:g.  aaenjed.]  ICot  avenged,  not 
punished  ;  nut  havi.ig  obtained  retaliation, 
revenge,  or  satisfaction  ;  unatoned  for. 

••They  were  cruelly  butchered  ;  yet  not  unatenyed." 
—...Uton:  lint.  Lag.,  bk.  Iv. 

•  un  a-  vised,  *  un  a-vysed,  o.    [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Lug.  arise//.] 

1.  Unadvised,  unaware. 

"And   when    they   smindrn   by   freeltea   vnatiud 
sodeu.y.  -Clt-iuccr:  The  fertone*  Tale. 

2.  111-adviged,  rash. 

"  Who  foraothi  Is  unantud  to  speken  shal  felen 
mulls."-  If  ncli/e:  Pro*.  BE  a. 

*  nn-a-yl«e-ly,  odt>.    [UNAVISFT*.]    RanMy, 
iucoimiiifMtely.    (WycMfie:  1  Timntliy  v.  1.) 

n'-na  vo'-9«5,  phr.    [Lat.]    With  one  voice  ; 
unanimously. 

un  a  void   a  bio,   a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  avoidable.] 

1.  Not.  avoidable  ;  not  able  to  be  avoided  ; 
Inevitable. 

"  Brlnirini  themsrlvrt  Into  tinnmldable  and  mine- 
eewary  iiTiilile*."—  Hunnax  :  PVuiim*  rr-ianiu.  pi.  L 

*  2.  Incapable  of  being  made  null  and  void. 

tin  a  void   a  blc  -ness,  *  un  a  voyd  a- 
blo    ness,    i.      lEng.  unavoidable  ;   -nets.] 


The  quality  or  state  of  being  unavoidable; 
inevitableness. 


tin-a  void  -a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unavoidable); 
-ly.\  In  au  unavoidable  manner;  inevitably  ; 
in  a  manlier  precluding  failure  or  escape. 

"  Mu  .t  ana*  lidaiiln  torture  the  minds  of  the  v  icloua," 
— Seeker :  uermum,  voL  iL,  ser.  l». 

un  a  void  -ed,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

avuuled.] 
1.  Not  avoided ;  not  escaped  or  shunned. 

"  Whose  unavuidnl  eve  is  murderous." 

Sltakap.  :  Ituhard  111.,  IT.  1. 

*  2.  Unavoidable,  inevitable. 

"  Aud  untu>uid*.d  is  the  danger  now." 

MUM-S;;.  .   Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

un-a-vowed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
aouwed.}  Not  avowed  or  acknowledged  o|«nly. 

"The  real,   but  unatouKd  cause."  —  Lentil:   Crtd, 
KurlM  Roman  HM.  (ed.  1855).  ii  4GS. 

tin  -  a  -waked;  un  a  wak  ened,  a.  [Pref. 
un,-  (1),  and  Eng.  awaked,  awakened.] 

1.  Not  awaked  or  awakened ;  not  roused 
from  sleep. 

2.  Not  roused  from  spiritual  slumber,  torpor, 
or  stupidity. 

"  Una*  'tentd  dream  beneath  the  blaze 
Of  truth."  Tiiumton :  On  Sir  I.  JVewtoa. 

tin-a-ware',  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  aware.] 

A.  As   adj. :   Not   aware ;    ignorant ;   not 
heeding ;  careless,  inattentive.     (Only  used 
predicatively.) 

B.  As  adv. :  Unawares,  suddenly,  ignorant- 
ly,  undesignedly. 

"  Deploring  Itylus.  whom  she  destroy'd 
(tier  son  by  royal  Zetnusi  uuu.c .  •  v  " 

Cotcptr  :  Homtr :  (jaunty  xlz. 

un-a-wlire^',  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aware,  vvita  adverbial  suff. «,  as  in  betimes,  tie.] 

1.  Without  warning  given ;  suddenly,  un- 
expectedly. 

"  Take  the  great-grown  traitor  toiawarv*." 

Khakr.tr. :  »  ll>-.,ra  IV.,  iv.  I 

2.  Without  intention ;  undesignedly. 

"  It  is  my  father's  face. 

Whom  in  this  coulliU  I  u»'u»ir<-<  have  killed." 
Khaketp.  :  t  Henry  I' I..  ILL 

*  H  At  unawares,  At  unaware:  Unexpected- 
ly, unawares. 

"  'who  presently  at  unatmrei  srlzed  ui»u  the  fort.' 
—Cainden:  UM.  Queen  Eluabellt  (.m.  l&WJ. 

tin-awed',  a.    [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  awed.] 
Not  awed  ;  unrestuiiued  by  fear  or  awe. 
"  With  nnxlous  tremors,  yet  unn^-d  by  fear. 
The  faithful  pair  before  the  u.rone  apiioar." 

Byron  :  A'itut  i  I'uryalut. 

tin -backed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
backed.] 

1.  Not  lacked  ;  not  having  been  taught  to 
bear  a  rider  ;  unbroken,  as  a  horse. 

"  Like  un'jack'd  cults,  they  prlck'd  their  ears." 

bhakiiii. :  Tmnpett,  IT. 

2.  Not  moved  back  or  lack  wards. 

3.  Unsupported  ;  left  without  aid,  counte- 
nance, or  encouragement. 

"  Let  tlie  wci-ht  of  thine  own  Infamy 
Fall  ou  theo  unsupiiorte'.l  anil  vn  ack'd." 

Daniel :  Civil  (Part,  ill. 

4.  Not  supported  by  bets. 

un-baT -fled  (le  as  el),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) 

and  Eng.  bufl'd.]    Not  baffled  or  deleated , 
not  confounded. 

"  ffnbajlel  powers  of  vision." 

H'ordtwirln     Klrurtion,  bk.  Iv. 

*  tin-bag*,  v.t.    [Prpf.  un-  f2),  and  Eng.  bag.] 
To  nllow  to  escape  from  a  bag  :  as,  To  unbag 
a  fox. 

un  barged,  pa.  pnr.  &  a.  [In  sense  1,  from 
vninig,  v.  ;  in  sense  2,  from  pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  bagged.  ] 

1.  Permitted  to  escape  from  a  bag ;  ejected 
from  a  Ivig. 

2.  Not  put  into  a  bag. 

•  tin -bail  -a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
baliahU.}    Not  able  to  be  bailed  ;  not  admit- 
ting of  bail. 

tin-baked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  0).  »nd  Eng.  baked.] 
Not  linked  ;  hence,  immature. 

"  All  the  unhaltetl  nnd  doughy  youth  of  a  nation.". 
8hat.ni>.  :  All't  Hell,  Iv.  S. 

tin-b&l'-anced,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En* 
balanced.  I 


boil,  boy;  pout.  Jowl;  cat.  90!!.  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  >  enophon,  exist,    ph  -  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  •nan.   -Uon,  Hkion  =  shun ; -(Ion, -fion  =  zbun.    -cious, -tious, -wou*  -  BHU8.   -We,  -dlOi  46.  =  bfl»  del* 


unballast— unbeeot 


1.  Not  balanced,  as  a  i>.ur  of  scales  ;  not  in 
equipois*. 

"  Aud  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 

Lelt  UM  UI<4u.U..tvJ  n-  .Ic.  HC.it  Nenn.la  I" 

AV'u'i.  C'Ai/iw  Uarvla.  iv.  131 

2.  Not  lialanced  ;  n»t  in  proper  suU>rduia- 
tion  ;  unsteady  ;  easily  swayed  or  moved. 

••  Thus  good  or  bad.  to  on*  extreme  betray 
The  uiiitalanceU  uiiml.  aud  anau-h  tlie  uian  away." 
Pop*  :  Imitation  «/  florae*,  bk.  1..  ep.  8. 

3.  Not  brought  to  an  equality  of  debit  and 
credit :  as,  au  unbalanced  account. 

4.  Not  equal  or  balanced  in  power,  autho- 
rity, or  weight :  as,  unbalanced  parties. 

•fin -baT -last,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
ballast,  v.  \ '  1  o  put  ballast  out  from ;  to  dis- 
charge ballast  from. 

"  It  is  necessary  time  and  iviins  that  is  given  to  the 
\mballattmg  at  a  ship."— Leighton :  Com.  u/*>n  1  Peter. 

•fin-bal'-last,  •  un  bal  laced,  a.  [Pref. 
mi-  (I),  aud  Eug.  ballast,  s.J  Unballasted. 

"The  uiibullatt  vessel  rides 
Cut  to  and  fro,  the  sjwrt  uf  winds  and  tides.' 

Additan  :  Olid ;  Metamorphose*  ii.  1ST. 

fin-bal  -last-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [In  sense  1. 
from  unballast,  v.  ;  in  sense  2.  from  pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  ballasted.} 

1.  With  the  ballast  discharged. 

2.  Not  furnished   with  ballast  ;   not  kept 
Steady  by  ballast  or  weight ;  unsteady. 

"  What  wonder  is  it  to  see  unballasted  vessels  .  .  . 
to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  upon  tlie  waves?  '—ttrinsley  : 
Spiritual  Vertino,  p.  76. 

•fin- band'- ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
banded.}  Not  banded;  stripped  of  a  baud; 
unfastened. 

"Then  your  hose  should  be  uugartered.  your  bonnet 
uabandtd,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned."— Shaiutp. :  At 
rou  Lit*  It.iii.S. 

•  fin-bank',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bank, 
v.]    To  take  a  bank  from ;  to  open  by  or  as  by 
levelling  or  removing  banks. 

"  Cnbunk  tlie  hours 
To  that  soft  overflow.1     Taylor  :  Edwin  the  Fair,  i.  &. 

un-bap-tized ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
baptutil.}    Not  baptized ;  not  having  received 
baptism. 
"  Infante*  dyeug  mbaptited."—J/ore:  Worket,  p.  1,287. 

fin-bar',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bar,  v.] 
To  remove  the  bar  or  bars  from  ;  to  unfasten, 
to  open. 

"  I  then  unb,rrtd  the  gates, 
When  I  removed  their  tutelary  fates." 

llrydeii :  Ovid  :  Metamorphose!  xlli 

•  fin-bar'-bar-ized,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (IX  and 
Eng.  barbarized.]    Civilized. 

"  Lead  a  life  totally  unbarbarued."— Ilium  :  Travel* 
tn  England  (ed.  Uzell),  p.  15'. 

fin -barbed',  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
barbed  (1).] 
*  1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  Lit. :  Not  shaven  ;  untrimmed. 

"  Must  I  go  shew  them  uoy  unbarbed  sconce f" 
Shakesp. :  Coi  Mama,  Hi.  t. 

(2)  Fig. :  Unmown  ;  rough. 

"The  labouring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbarbed 
grounds.  °  Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 

2.  Dot.  £  Zcol. :  Not  furnished  with  barbs 
(BARB  (1),  *.,  B.  l.J;  not  having  reversed 
points. 

•  un  bar'-bered,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

barbered.]     Unshaven,  unkempt. 

"  We  'd  a  hundred  Jews  to  larboard. 
Unwashed,  uncombed,  un  barbered.' 

Thackeray:  White  Squall. 

fin-bark'  (1),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3,  and  Eng. 
bark  (2),  v.]  To  divest  of  bark ;  to  strip  the 
bark  off  or  from  ;  to  bark. 

"  A  tree  being  unbarkrd  some  space  at  the  bottome." 
— Bacon:  Mat.  Bitt.,  i  044. 

fin-bark'  (2),  '  un  barke,  v.t.  [Pref.  un- 
(2),  and  Eng.  bark  (3),  s.]  To  disembark,  to 

"  Wee  did  rnburke  onr  seines  and  went  on  lande."— 
Badrluyt:  Voyage*,  ill.  448. 

•  tin-bar-ri-cade',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 

Eng.  barricade.}    To  remove  a  barricade  or 
barricades  from  ;  to  open,  to  unbar. 

"  Fill  up  the  fosse,  unbrirrlcadc  the  doors."— Sterne  : 
Sent.  Journey ;  The  Pauport. 

•  tin-bar  rlca'-doed,  a.    [Pref.  un-(l),  and 

Eug.  barricadoed.]    Not  barrieadoed,  stopped, 
or  blocked  up ;  open,  unobstructed. 

"Th«  vnbarricadoed  streets."— Burke :  Letter  to 
William  Elliot.  E*q. 

•  fin-base',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bast,  a.] 


Not  base,  mean,  or  disgraceful ;  not  low  or 
degrading. 

"  How  nhoiild  we  know  thy  soul  had  been  secured, 
111  Uuucat  counsels,  and  lu  wny  unbox  I" 

Daniel :  To  Unnry  H'riothaly. 

*  fin-  bash  -  ful,  'un-  bashed',  a.    [Pref. 

ttn-(l),  and  Eng.  kn-lij'ul,  bashed.]    Not  hash- 

ful ;  bold,  impudent,  shameless,  unabashed. 

"  Nor  did  not  with  unbathful  forehead  woo 

The  lueaus  of  weakness  and  debility." 

Shakap. :  At  You  Like  It.  ii.  S. 

•fin-bat'-e'd,  a.  (Pref.Kn-(l),  and  Eng.  bated.] 
1.  Not  diminished  ;  unabated. 

"  Where  Is  the  horse  that  doth  uutread  again 

His  tedious  nu-Hsure  with  the  unbated  tire 
.    That  he  did  i»ce  them  first?" 

Shakeip. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  11.  «. 

*2.  Not  provided  with  a  button  on   the 
point;  unbluuted. 

••You  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated."        Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  Iv.  7. 

fin-bathed',  a.  | Pi ef.  un- (1),  and  Eng.  bathed.] 
Not  bathed  ;  not  wet. 

"The  blade  returned  unliathnl.  and  to  the  handle 
bent"  Dryden  :  Oymon  A  J/jhigenia,  599. 

un  bat  tered,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
battered.}  Not  battered  ;  not  bruised  or 
damaged  by  blows. 

"  Or  else  luy  sword,  with  an  unbuffered  edge. 
I  sheath  again  uudeeded."    Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  V.  1. 

*  fin-bay',  v.t.    (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ba.y.] 
To  set  free  or  open  ;  to  free  from  restraint. 

"  I  ought  now  t,.  loose  the  reins  uf  my  affections,  to 
wibutf  the  current  of  uiy  uassiou,  and  love  on  without 
boundary  or  measure."— Jiorrii  :  Miscellany. 

*  fin-be',  v.i.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  be.] 
Not  to  be  ;  to  become  another. 

"  Bow  oft,  with  danger  of  the  field  beset, 
Or  with  home  mutinies,  could  he  unbe 
Himself  1 "  Old  Play  in  Annandale. 

*  fin-bear',  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bear.] 
To  take  the  bearing-rein  off.   (Said  of  a  horse.) 

••  Unbfar  him  half  a  moment  to  freshen  him  up."— 
Dickens :  lileaK  House,  ch.  Hi. 

tin-bear'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-(\),  and  Eng. 
bearable.]  Not  able  to  be  borne  or  endured; 
unendurable,  intolerable. 

"  The  monotony  of  life  on  the  Island  became  so 
unbearable  sometimes  tl.at  change  was  imperative.' 
—St.  J ames i  Gazette,  Jan.  14,  1684 

fin-bear'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unbearable); 
-ly.]  In  an  unbearable  manner  or  degree ;  in- 
tolerably ;  insufferably. 

un- beard  -ed,  a.  [Fret  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bearded.] 

1.  Not  bearded ;  having  no  beard ;  beard- 
less.   (Said  of  persons.) 

"TIT  unbearded  youth,  his  guardian  once  being  gone, 
Loves  dogges  and  horses." 

BenJoiiion.  Horace ;  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  Not  bearded ;  having  no  beard  or  awns. 
(Said  of  grain.) 

"  A  sudden  storm  of  hail  and  rain 
Beats  to  the  ground  the  yet  unbearded  grain." 

Dryden  :  Britannia  Rediviaa.  260. 

*fin-bear'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
bearing.]  Not  bearing  or  producing  fruit ; 
barren,  sterile. 

"With  his  priming-hook  disjoin 

Unbeuriny  branches  irom  their  head." 

llryden  :  Horace,  Ep.  11.  20. 

•fin-beast',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
beast.]  To  divest  of  the  form  or  qualities  of  a 
beast. 

"  Let  him  unbeatt  the  beast  (as  heretofore 
Phoronis)  and  her  wanton  slm|je  restore." 

an, idyi :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphose!  ii. 

un  beat -en,  a.  [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  Eng. 
beaten.] 

1.  Not  beaten  ;  not  flogged  ;  not  struck. 

"  And  even  for  conscience  sake,  unspurr'd,  unbeaten, 
Brought  us  six  miles."  Corbet:  Her  Boreal* 

2.  Not  rendered  smooth  by  the  feetof  multi- 
tudes passing  along  it ;  untrodden.     (Used 
also  figuratively.) 

"Through  paths  unknown,  unbeaten." 

Young :  Letter  to  Mr.  Tickett. 

3.  Not  beaten  or  surpassed. 

*  fin -beau' -te-oiis,  *un-beau'-tl-ful,a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Enjt.  beauteous,  beautiful] 
Not  beauteous;  not  beautiful;  not  possessed 
of  beauty. 

"  A  lady  of  great  virtue,  though  of  a  very  unbeauti- 
ful  person."— Clarendon  :  Religion  t  Policy,  ch.  vi. 

*  fin-bea'-vered,  a.    f  Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

bfarereii.]  With  the  beaver  or  hat  off;  un- 
covered. 

"  Brethren  unbrntrred  then  shMl  bow  thrlr  head." 
(iny :  The  Etpnutal. 


•un-be-cloud'-ed,  a.  [Pief.  un-  (1),  and 
Ung.  btctuu.Und.] 

1.  Not  beclouded,  not  cloudsd,  not  dim: 
as,  an  unbeduudtd  day. 

2.  Seeing  clearly. 

"  With  unbecloudtd  eyes.'  Watti  :  Btimni. 

*  fin-be-come',  v.i.  art.  [Pref.  un.-  (i),  and 
Eug.  ovcuHti.l  To  misbecome  ;  to  be  the  le- 
verse  of  becoming. 

"  It  neither  unbecoma  God  nor  men  to  be  moved 
by  reason."—  tiithop  Sherlock. 

tin-be  com  -ing,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
becoming.} 

1.  Not  becoming,  not  suitable  ;  improper, 
indecent,  indecorous. 

"  No  thought  of  flight, 
None  of  retreat,  no  unbei-oiHtmj  deed 
That  argued  tear."  MUion  :  P.  L.,  vl  SS7. 

*2.  Not  becoming  some  person  or  thing. 


-l^,  adv.  [Eng  unbecoming; 
-ly.\  In  an  unbecoming  manner  ;  unsuitably, 
improperly,  indecently  :  as,  He  behaved  him- 
self unbecomingly. 

iin-be-cpm  -Ing-ness,  ».  [Eng.  unbecoming; 
•nejw.  |  Tlie  qtiiJily  or  state  of  being  unbe- 
coming; unsuitalileness;  incongruity  with  one's 
years,  character,  profession,  or  position  ;  im- 
propriety, indecorousness. 

"If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought  to 
be  grave,  kind,  aud  sober,  representing  the  ill  or  un- 
becomingnest  of  the  fault."—  Lucke  :  education,  i  77. 

*  fin-bed',  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bed.] 
To  raise,  rouse,  or  remove  from  a  bed. 

"  Eels  unked  themselves,  and  stir  at  the  voice  of 
thunder."—  Walton:  Angler. 

*  fin-bed'-ded,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

bedded.] 

1.  Raised  or  roused  from  bed  ;  disturbed. 

2.  Applied  to  a  bride  whose  marriage  had 
not  been  consummated. 

"  We  deeui'd  it  U  st  that  this  unbedded  bride 
Should  visit  ChesUr.  there  tu  live  recline  " 

Taylor:  Kdwin  the  Fair.  111.  8. 

*  fin-be-dinned',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (i)  ;  Eng. 
be-,  pref.,  and  dinned.]    Not  made  noisy. 

"  A  princely  music  unbediinml  with  drums." 

Leigh  H,,,,t.   fUmini,  L 

*  fin-beened'.  a.     [Pief.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  been, 
and  -ed.  |     Without  having  been  or  existed. 

"  And  root  of  motion  uuliv'd,  unleen'd,  they  leave 
In  their  vain  tl.oughU." 
Mart  :  Song  oftlte  ami,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  1.,  c.  L,  it.  1*. 

fin-be-fit-ting.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
befitting.]  Not  befitting  or  becoming;  unbe* 
coming,  unsuitable, 

"  Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains." 

Xhakesp.  :  Lote't  Labour  t  Lott,  v.  S. 

*  iin  bS  fool,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

befool.] 

1.  To  restore  or  change  from  the  state  or 
nature  of  a  fool. 

"  He  that  recovers  a  fool  must  first  unbefool  him  to 
that  degree  as  to  persuade  him  of  his  folly."—  kouth  : 
Sermont,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  8. 

2.  To  open  the  eyes  of  to  a  state  or  sense  of 
folly. 

3.  To  undeceive. 

an  be  friend  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  ttn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  befriended.]  Not  befriended  ;  not  sup- 
ported by  friends  ;  having  no  friends  ;  f  i  lend- 
less. 

"  The  patronage  of  the  poor  and  unbefrier.ded."— 
KiUingback  :  Sermons,  p.  287. 

*  fin-be'-ge't',  v.t.      [Pref.  un-  (2),   and  Eng. 

beget.}    To  deprive  of  life. 

"  When  they  are  disobedient  unbegrt  'em." 
Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  Mamourout  Lieu  enant,  Iv.  2. 

*  tin-be-gilt',   a.     [Pref.   un-  (]),   and   Eng. 
begilt.]      Ungildeil  ;   unrewarded    with    gold. 
(Taylor  :  Virgin  Widow,  v.  5.) 

*  un-be-gin  -nlng,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  beginning.]    Having  no  beginning.    (See 
extract  under  MIDLESS.) 

*fin-be-girt',   o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

begirt.]    Not  encircled. 

"  A  finger  unbegirt  with  gold." 

/ieeUe,  in  Daniel  :  Microcotmol,  p.  104. 

fin-be-got',  tin-be-gSt'-ten,  o.  [Pref.  «n* 
(1),  and  Eng.  begot,  begotten.] 

1.  Not  having  derived  existence  from  genera- 
tion ;  having  existed  from  eternity  ;  self- 
existent  ;  eternal. 

"Why  should  he  attribute  th»  same  honour  U 
matter,  which  is  subject  to  corruption,  as  to  th« 
eternal,  unbegottfn,  aud  immutable  God  f—  Stilling- 
fleet. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8 
oar.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son :  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ee,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 
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2.  Not  yet  begotten  or  generated. 

"  Your  children  yet  uuburu  uud  uiibegat." 

mioMUp. :  ituJuird  II.,  ill.  S. 

•  tin-be-guile',  v.t.  (Pref.  «n-  (2),  and  Bug. 
bejuile.]  To  undeceive  ;  to  free  from  tbe  in- 
fluence of  deceit. 

"  That  he  might  unbeguile  aud  win  them."—  Wal- 
ton: Lijc  of  Hooker. 

tin-be-gmled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  be- 
guiled.} Not  beguiled  or  deceived  ;  undeceived. 


tin-be-gtin',  *  un  be-gonne,  a.   [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  begun.] 
L  Not  yet  begun. 
*  2.  Having  had  no  beginning. 

"  The  mighty  God  which  unbegonne 
Stout*  of  himselie."  Uower :  C.  A.,  viii. 

tin-be-heid',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  be- 
"Utttl,]    Not  beheld  or  seen ;  not  visible  one's 
self. 


*  tin-bS-hov'-a-ble,  *  un  be  hove  ly,  a. 
[Pri'f.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  believable  ;  behovtly.\ 
Not  believable  ;  not  titling  ;  not  needful. 

"  Whiche  of  hU  k  yiide  is  moist  and  colde, 
Aud  tiibehoeeln  many  folde." 

Sower:  C.A.,\v. 

•tin  be'-Ing,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng- 

being.}    Nut  existing. 

"  Beings,  yet  tmbeing.'—  Browne. 

•  fin  be-known'  (k  silent),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Kng.  beknown.]    Not  known  ;  unknown. 
(Vulgar.)    (Usually  followed  by  to.) 

"  I  »aa  there  unbeknown  to  Mrs.  Bardeli"—  Diclteta: 
.  xxxiv. 


un  be  lief  ,  *  un  be-leefe,  s.  [Pref.  uu- 
(1),  and  Eng.  belie/.] 

1.  The  withholding  of  belief;  disbelief. 

'*  For  the  mind  doth,  by  every  degree  of  affected  un- 
belief,  contract  more  and  more  of  a  general  iudisposi- 
tiou  towards  believing."—  Atterbury  :  Sermon*,  vol.  ii., 
•ex.  2. 

2.  Infidelity;  disbelief  of  divine  revelation. 

"  Their  unbeleefe  iu  tliat  case  we  may  not  impute 
vnto  any  weakness  or  insufficiency  iu  the  means." 

—  ll-vjker:  Xcclaiatticail  Politie.  uk.  v.,  }  2i 

3.  Disbelief  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  ;  dis- 
trust of  God's  promises,  faithfulness,  &c. 

"  Take  heed  lest  there  be  In  any  of  yon  an  evil  heart 
of  unbelief  iu  desalting  from  the  living  God."— 
Hebrew!  iii.  12. 

•  un  be  lief   ful,  *  un  be  leve  ful,  *  nn- 
bi  lee  ful,  a.     [Eng.  unbelief;  -full.]    Full 
of  uulielief  ;  unbelieving. 

"  He  that  is  unbeleteful  to  the  none,  schal  not  M 
everlastiuge  lyf."—  Wyrlife  :  John  iii. 

un  be  lief   ful  ness,    *  un   bi-lieve- 

ful  ness,  s.    [Eng.  unbelief  ul  ;  -ness.]    Un- 
belief, want  of  faith. 

"  And  anon  the  fadir  of  the  child  criynge  with  teerls 
•elde.  .Lord,  I  beleve,  help  thou  myn  vnoulntfulneit." 

—  tfycUft  :  Mark  iz.  2S. 

•  tin-bS-liev-a-bil'-I-tfc  t.      [Eng.   vnbe- 
lievable;  -Uy.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unbelievable  ;  incredibility. 

"  Hypocrisy  aud  unbelietabUUy.'—Carlyle:  We  of 
Sterling,  |.t  I.  ch.  x  v. 

tin  be  liev  a  ble.  *  un  be  lev  a  ble,  •-. 
[Pief.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  believable.}  Nut  to  be 
believed  ;  incredible. 

"It  seemed  to  bee  a  thing  unbetnable  that  was  pro- 
niysed.'—  Udal:  Uedit  vii.  (KKhartlfm.} 

•  ftn-b£-lieve',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (l\  and  Eng. 
believe.} 

1.  Not  to  believe  or  trust;  to  disbelieve  ;  to 
discredit. 

"  As  I,  thns  wroiiK'd,  hence  unbellerrd  go.* 

.SAuiU'«/>.  :  Manure  fur  tletuure,  T. 

2.  Not  to  believe  or  think  real  or  true  ;  to 
disbelieve  the  reality  or  existence  of. 

"  Through  seas 
Unknown,  and  uno«/<«»U 

Beaum.  m  flet.  :  Wmuin'i  Prl*,  II.  t, 

tin  bS-lleV-er,  un  be  leev  er,  «.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  believer.] 

*  1.  An  incredulous  or  unbelieving  person  ; 
one  who  will  not  or  does  not  believe. 

"  Brother  goeth  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  be- 
fore tbe  unb*litteri."—l  Car.  vi.  8. 

2.  Specif.  :  An  infidel  ;  one  who  discredit* 
revelation  or  the  teaching!*  of  the  Gospel. 

^  More  widely  extended  to  one  who  does 
not  believe  In  or  hold  a  particular  religion. 

"ITh«yl  think  throntl,  ujihrHnerf  blood" 
Lies  their  directwt  i«i  h  to  heKVen.* 

Muore  :  firt-  HortMppen. 


tin-be-liev'-ing,    *  un  be  leev  ing,    o. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  aud  Eng.  believing.] 
L  Not  believing  or  trusting  ;  incredulous. 

"  O  swain  of  unbelieving  mind  1  " 

Pope:  a  amor  ;  Odyssey  xiv.  431. 

2.  Infidel  ;  discrediting  divine  revelation 
or  the  mission,  character,  and  doctrines  of 
Christ. 

tin-be-liev'-ing-l^,  a.  [Eng.  unbelieving  ; 
•ly.]  In  an  unbelieving  manner;  with  unbe- 
lief; incredulously. 

un-be-loved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  be- 
loved.] Not  beloved. 

"  Whoe'er  you  are,  not  unbelov'd  by  heaven." 
Dry  den  ;  Virgil  ;  s&neut  i.  536. 

•tin-beltf,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
belt,  v.  J  To  unfasten  or  undo  the  belt  of  ;  to 
ungird. 

"  Snatched  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands.' 
Byron  :  Lara,  L 

tin-bend',  v.t  it  i,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bend.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  To  free  from  flexure  ;  to  make  straight  ; 
to  straighten. 

"  Their  strong  bows  already  were  unbent." 

„  Draytun:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

2.  To  relax  ;  to  remit  from  a  strain  or  exer- 
tion ;  to  set  at  ease  for  a  time. 

"  A  laughing  wildneu  half  unbent  his  brow  !  " 

Byron  :  Cortoirvii.  13. 

IL  Nautical  : 

1.  To  unfasten  from  the  yards  and  stays,  as 
sails. 

2.  To  cast  loose,  as  a  cable  from  the  anchor. 

3.  To  untie,  as  a  rope. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  relaxed  or  unbent. 

2.  To  rid  one's  self  of  restraint  ;  to  act  with 
freedom  ;  to  abandon  stiffness  or  austerity  of 
manner. 

"These  exhibitions  endeared  him  to  the  common 
people,  who  always  love  to  see  the  great  unbend."— 
Jtacaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

un  bend  ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng. 
bemling.] 

1.  Not  suffering  flexure  ;  stiff. 

"  The  short  unbending  neck  uf  the  elephant  Is  com- 
pensated by  tbe  length  and  flexibility  of  his  pro- 
boscis, "-.Po/ey  :  Hat.  The»l..  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Unyielding,   resolute,  inflexible.     (Said 
of  a  person,  or  his  temper,  mood,  &c.) 

"  A  haughty  and  unbendinj  spirit."—  Levrti:  Cred. 
Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1S55),  it  Ii5. 

3.  Unyielding,  inflexible.    (Said  of  things.) 

"  Taking  counsel  of  nnbmding  Truth." 

Worditeort  h  :  A  ing  of  Sweden. 

4.  Given  up  temporarily  to  relaxation,  free- 
dom, or  amusement. 

"  I  hope  it  may  entertain  your  lordships  at  an  un- 
bending hour."—  ttowe. 

un-bend'  ing  1^,  adv.  [Eng.  unbending  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unbending  manner;  resolutely, 
firmly,  obstinately. 

*  iin-bend'-ing  ne"ss,  s.    [Eng.  unbending  ; 
-ness.]    The  qu.-ility  or  state  of  being  unbend- 
ing ;  inflexibility,  obstinacy. 

tin-bSn'-fi-f  I9ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bcnefii-etl.]  Not  holding  or  possessed  of  a 
beneflce. 

"  The  rest  unbenrfii-'d  your  sects  maintain." 

Druden  :  Hind  i  Panther.  iiL  184. 

*  im  ben  e  fi  cial  (oi  as  sh),  a.    [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  betieficial;]    Not  beneficial  ;  not 
advantageous. 

tin-b6n'-«-fIt-2d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  benefited.]  Not  benefited  ;  having  re- 
ceived no  benefit  or  advantage. 

"  Unhenr/lird  by  the  foundations  and  undignified 
by  the  graduation  uf  Oxford  aud  Cambridge."—  Knoz  : 
Liberal  Educ.  (Apiwudix.) 


*.     [Eng.  unbenevo- 
Un(t);  -ce.]    Ill-will;  want  of  benevolence. 

"  Such  marks  of  unbenerolence."—  J.  ColUer  :  fur- 
tkfr  Defence  of  Keatont.  p.  7'J. 

tin-b8-n8V-6-l?nt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  benevolent.]  Not  tenevolent. 

-  That  srlflsh  narrowness  of  spirit  which  Incline* 
men  to  a  fierce  unltrnnolent  behaviour."—  /loam. 

tin-bi-mght'-ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  «n- 
(1),  and  Knu.  l<enighteil.}  Not  benighted  ;  not 
visited  by  darkness. 

"To  them  day 
Bad  vn^niyhtfd  shone.*       MUton:  P.  L.,  x.  Ml 


*un-be-nign'  (g  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1\ 
and  Eng  Uiuyn.]  Not  b«uigu ;  malignant, 
malevolent. 

"  L'nbenign  aversion  or  eontempt." 

Wordntorth :  Excanion,  bk.  tr. 

tin-bent',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [UNBEND.] 

un-be-numb  (b  silent),  *  tin-be  -niim',  v.t. 
[Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng.  benumb.]  To  relieve 
or  free  from  numbness ;  to  restore  sensation 
to. 

"  Unbenumt  hia  sinews  and  his  flesh." 

aylvetter:  Handle  Crafts,  SS7. 

*  tin-bS-rea'-ven,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  *  bereaven,.]    Not  bereft. 

"  Arms,  empty  of  her  child,  she  lifts. 
With  spirit  vnbe reave  H." 

S.  B.  Browning  :  Child  t  Grave  at  Florence. 

*  tin-be-reft',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bereft.]    Not  bereft  or  bereaved ;  not  taken 
away. 

"  Seven,  untereft 
By  seas  and  crnell  storm  cs,  alone  are  left." 

Sandyt:  Virgil;  .Kneid, 

*iin  be-seem',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
beseem,.] 

1.  To  do  anything  unbeseeming  to ;  to  act 
in  a  manner  unbecoming  or  unsuitable  to. 

"  Ah  I  mayest  thuu  ever  be  what  uow  thou  art. 
Nor  unbeteem  the  promise  of  thy  spring." 

Byron :  To  Innthe, 

2.  To  be  unbecoming  or  not  worthy  of. 

"  Uuciytl,  rude  language,  unbeseeming  the  modesty 
of  a  virgin  to  see  or  near."— Ktrype  :  Ecelet.  Hum  ;  Q, 
Mary  (an,  1566). 

un  be-seem -ing,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  beseeming.]  Unbecoming,  unseemly. 

"These  lusts  were  unbeseeming  even  their  torn  ^ 
condition  as  Jews  ;  but  much  more  unsuitable  to 
them,  as  now,  Christiana."— Leighton  :  Com.  on  I 
Peter  IT. 

iin-be-seem'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unbeseem- 
ing; -l».\  In  an  unbecoming  manner;  unbe- 
comingly. 

"  Equity  doth  exact,  and  gratitude  requireth.  and 
all  reason  dictatetb,  that  we  cliould  be  content;  of 
that  in  being  discontented  we  behave  ourselves  very 
vmbeseemingl n  aud  unworthily."— borrow;  Sermont, 
Tul.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

•tin-be-seem'-ing-ness,  *.  [Eng.  unbeseem- 
ing ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
beseeming ;  unbecomingness. 

"The  unbese--mingnea  fur  her  person  aud  state."— 
Bp.  Ball :  Contempt. ;  Jeruboam'$  W\fe. 

un-be-sought  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  besought.}  Not  besought  or 
entreated ;  not  asked  or  sought  by  entreaty. 

"  Aud,  lest  cold 
e  u 
Hath,  unbetought,  prov 

Hilton:  P.  L..V.  1.057. 

*  tin -be-speak',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

bespeak.]  To  make  void  or  put  off,  as  something 
spoken  for  beforehand  ;  to  annul,  as  an  order 
or  engagement  for  a  future  time  ;  to  counter- 
mand. 

"To  unbetpeak  his  dining  with  me  to-morrow."— 
Pepyt:  Diary,  April  13,  1669. 

*  tin-be  spok'-en,   a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  bi spoken.]    Not  bespoken  ;  not  ordered 
beforehand. 

"Swift,  unbrspoken  pomps,  thy  steps  proclaim." 
Dryden :  Absalom  i  Achitoi>hel.  i.  24S. 

tin-be-stdwed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  nnd  Eng. 
bestowed.}  Not  bestowutl,  not  given  away,  as 
in  marriage. 

"He  had  uow  but  one  son  and  one  daughter  unb*. 
ttoued."— Bacon  :  llinry  VII.,  p.  21«. 

*  tin-bS-tbink',  v.i.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bethink.]    To  c.hange  one's  mind  ;  to  do  some- 
thing contrary  to  -me's  usual  practice. 

"  The  Lacedaemonian  foot .  .  .  unbi'thuught  them- 
selves to  disperse."— Cotl on :  Ifontaigne't  Jiu<tyt,  ch.  xi. 

*  tin-be'-tide',  v.i.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
betide.}  To  fail  to  betide  ;  to  fail  in  happening. 

!  mate  not  rnbt- 

..—.., .-  —    that  the!  n 

Chuucer :  Doeciut.  bk.  v. 

tin-bS-trayed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  be- 
trayed.] Not  betrayed,  not  yet  betrayed. 

tin  be  wailed ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bewailed.]    Not  bewailed  ;  unlnmented. 
"  Bat  let  ileteitnln'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  uxbrmiU'd  their  way." 

8hake*i>.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra.  111.  «. 

*  tin-bS-ware',*  iin  be- wares',  adv.  [Prefc 
un-  (1),  »nd    Eng-  beware.]      Unaware,  un- 
aware*. 

"  Pulfrll  not  that  thon  bast  vowed  mheirartt.'~ 
Bale :  Aimlngie.  fol.  25. 


boil,  bo^;  pdut,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  fbis;  Bin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  eyist.    -Ing. 
-cian,  -tian  -  shan.   -tiou,  -sion  -  8aun ;  -(Ion,    sion  =  zhtic.     cious,  -tious.  -sioua  =  shtis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bcl.  del* 
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•  fin-be- wit9h',  v.t.    [Pref.  «»•  (2).  and  Eng. 

beifih-h.]       To    neutralize   the   influence   of 
imagined  witchcraft  over;  to  dissolve  a  spell 
or  fascination  which  holds  one  enthralled  ;  to 
free  front  fascination,  deception,  or  tUlusion. 
"Onliuary  ex|*ricnce    obnervcd   would   unbmitch 

men  u  w  these  delusions."— Uvutk :  Sermont,  vol.  ix., 

•er.  6. 

•  ftn-bi'-as,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bias, 
v.  ]    To  remove  a  Mas  from  ;  to  set  free  from 
bias  or  prepossession. 

"The  truest  service  a  private  man  may  do  his 
country,  is  by  unbinssing  h  i  mind,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, between  the  rival  powers.  '—Swift. 

un-bi  assed,  '  un  by-assed,  a.  [Pref. 
un-(l),~atid  Kug.  biussed.]  Not  biassed;  free 
from  bias,  prepossession,  or  prejudice;  im- 
partial. 

"The  humble  and  unbiassed  minds  of  the  illiterate." 
—Seeder :  &mnt»a,  vol.  i ' .,  Mr.  10. 

•  un-bi'-assed-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  •unbiassed: 
-ly.}    In  ait  unbiussed  manner ;  without  bias 
or  prejudice  ;  with  impartiality. 

"  Never  fail  to  Judge  himself,  and  judge  tinbiauetilv. 
of  all  that  he  receives  from  others.  —Locke :  Conduct 
Of  tit*  Ciutentaiuting,  Si 

•  un-bi'-assed-ness,   s.     [Eng.  unbiassed; 
•ness.]      lite    quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
biassed ;  absence  of  bias,  impartiality. 

"  In  the  close  of  his  tract  his  unliattednest  is  clearly 
professed."— Preface  to  Dp.  tiall'i  Kemaint,  sign,  b,  i 
(WSaj 

•  fin-bid'  (1),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bid 
(l),  v.J    Not  having  said  prayers.     (Spenser : 
f.  Q.,  I.  ix.  64.) 

•  fin-bid  (2),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bid 
(2),  v.]     Unbidden. 

-  Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  tliee  forth 
L'l.bid."  Milton :  P.  L..  x.  204. 

fin-bid  -den,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bidden.] 

1.  Not  having  been  bidden  or  commanded ; 
unordered  ;  hence,  spontaneous. 

"  Unbidden  herbs  and  voluntary  flowers. 
Thick  uew-boru  violets  a  soft  car,  >et  spread." 
Pope:  Homer;  I  Had  xiv.  896. 

2.  Not  having  been  invited  ;  uninvited. 

"  Why— ay— what  doth  he  hereT— 
I  did  not  send  for  him— he  is  unbidden." 

Byron  :  Mini/red,  lit  4. 

•  fin-bide',  v.i.    [A.S.  onbidan.]    To  bide ;  to 
remain  or  stay. 

"And  the  kindly  stede  of  this  Ijlisse.  is  In  soch  wll 
medled  to  itnbidc.  anil  nodes  in  that  it  shuld  haue  his 
kiudely  beyng."—  Clutucer  :  1'ettament  of  laue,  bk.  Hi. 

fin-big'-ot-ed,  fin-big'-ot:ted,  a.  [Pref. 
•un-  (1),  and  Bug.  biyote<l.]  Not  bigoted;  free 
from  bigotry. 

"An  unbiijoted  Roman  Catholick."— Additon  :  Spec- 
tutor.  No.  2i& 

fin-bind',  *  nn-bynde,  *  un  bynd-en,  v.t. 
[Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  buu7,  v.]  To  untie 
what  was  l>efore  fastened  ;  to  undo,  to  loose  ; 
to  cut  free  from  shackles. 

"  Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind." 

Hcott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  28. 

•fin-bird'-ly',  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng.  bird; 
•ly.]  Unlike  or  unworthy  of  a  bird. 

•fin-bish'-6p,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bishop.]  To  deprive  of  the  office  or  dignity  of 
a  bishop  ;  to  deprive  of  episcopal  orders. 


•fin-bit,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bit,  a.] 
The  same  as  UNBITTEN. 

"  Cnbit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich."  Young. 

fin-bit',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bit.] 

Nant. :  To  remove  the  turns  of  from  the 
bits  :  as,  To  unbit  a  cable. 

•  fin-bit-tad,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bitteil.]    Not  restrained  by  a  bit ;  unbridled. 


•fin-blade',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
blade,  s.  |  To  take  out  of  the  number  of  blades 
or  roaring  boys,  (special  coinage.) 

"  I  shall  take  It  as  a  favour  too. 
If,  for  the  s-ime  price  you  made  him  valiant. 
You  will  vnblade  him." 

Shirley  :  Gamester,  v. 

un-blam  -a  ble,   *  un-blame'-a-ble,  a. 

|  Pref.  im-  (1),  and  Kng.  blamab'le.]  Not 
bin  u,i  1 1  If  ;  not  culpable ;  "not  chargeable  with 
a  fault;  innocent;  blameless. 

"  Borne  lead  a  lit*  unblamable  and  Just." 

Couper:  Truth,  S83. 


un  blum  a  ble  ness,  *  un  blame  a- 
ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  unblamable;  -ness.  J  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unblamable;  freedom 
from  fault  or  blame. 

"  l'ii>'i  <  mtiibirntfx  of  life  .  .  .  defends  the  person 
and  confirms  the  office. "—South  :  Sermont,  vol.  vii., 
ser.  4. 

un  blam'-a-bly.  *  un  blame  -a-bly,  ad  v. 

[king,    unblamable) ;   -tit.]     Not   blumubly  or 
culpably  ;  so  as  not  to  deserve  blame. 

"  Ve  are  witnesses,  anil  Ood  also,  how  holily,  and 
jnxt'v.  and  unblamably  we  behaved  ourselves."  — 
1  That.  ii.  10. 

fin-blamed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
blumed.]  Not  blamed ;  wilhout  incurring 
blame ;  blameless. 

"  fnblnmeil.  uninjured,  let  him  bear  about 
The  g.  io<l  which  the  beniguaut  law  of  Heaven 
lias  Lung  arounU  him  ' 

'iVordtworth  :  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 

fin-blast'-ed,  a.      [Pref.    un-  (1),  and    Eng. 
blasted.]    Not  blasted  r  not  caused  to  wither. 
"  The  unblaited  bay,  to  conquests  due." 

Peach'im  :  Kmblemt. 

un-blea9hed ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bleached.]  Not  bleached  ;  not  whitened  by 
bleaching  :  as,  unbleached  calico. 

*  un  -bleagh'-ing,  a.      [Pref.    un-  (1),    and 
Eng.  bleaching.]    Not  whitening  or  becoming 
white  or  pale. 

"  Blood's  unbleacHny  stain." 

Baron :  Childe  Uarold.  I.  88. 

*  un  bleed   mg,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l\  and  En;.'. 
bleediny.]    Not  bleeding  ;  not  sulleriiig  fivi,. 
loss  of  blood. 

"  And  mix  unbleedinf  with  the  boasted  slain." 
Byron  :  Child*  Harold,  i.  91. 

*  un  blom -ish-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (i); 

Eng.  blemish,  and  suit',  -able.]    Not  capable  of 
being  blemished ;  not  admitting  of  blemish. 
"  That  undeflour'd  and  unbte-ftshrible  simplicity  of 

the  Gospel."— Milton  :  Reatan  of  Church  O<,vt..  bk.  ii.. 

ch.  iii. 

im  blem  ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
blemished.]  Not  blemished  ;  not  stained  ; 
free  from  blemish,  stain,  disgrace,  reproach, 
or  fault. 

"  With  all  the  authority  which  belongs  to  unMem- 
tihed  integrity. '—Jtacaulity :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

II  For  the  difference  between  unblemished 
and  blameless,  see  BLAMELESS. 

*  fin-blem'-ish-Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  blemishing.]    Without  receiving  blemish 
or  stain. 

"  If  at  most  they  leave  a  mote  behind,  it  is  but  dead, 
and  with  the  next  fair  wind  uublmnithing  blowes 
uway."— Feltham:  Sermon  on  Luke  xiv.  2u. 

*  tin-blenched',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
blenched.]      Not    daunted    or    disconcerted. 
(According  to  some,  not  disgraced.) 

"  She  may  pass  on  with  unb'enc'i'd  majesty." 
Mi/ton  :  Comiu,  430. 

un-blend'  cd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
blended.]  Not  blended  ;  not  mixed  or  mingled ; 
pure. 

"  It  dwells  no  where  in  unblended  proportions  on 
this  side  the  eiupyreuui."— Glamrilt :  Sctptis,  ch.  viL 

*  fin-bless',   v.t.      [Pref.  un-  (2),  and    Eng. 
bless.]    To  make  unhappy. 

"  Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unblrtt  some  mother." 

Sli'ikes/i.  :  Sonnet  3. 

fin-blessed',  fin-blest',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  blessed;  blest.] 

1.  Not  blessed ;  not  having  received  the 
•  blessing  of. 

"  The  better  part  of  man  unMeu'd 
With  life  that  c.ann.  t  die." 

Covrper:  Bill  of  Mortality  (A.D.  1TW). 

2.  Not  blessed  ;  profane  ;  cursed. 

.    "  Bnch  resting  found  the  sole 
Of  unWru'd  feet"  Hilton  :  P.  L.,  I.  238. 

3.  Wretched,  unhappy. 

"  The  god  vindictive  doomed  them  never  more 
(Ah  !  men  unbleu'dn  to  touch  tliat  natul  shore." 
Poi*:  Bomer;  Od//uei/  \.  12. 

un-bless'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unblessed; 
-ne.ts. ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
blessed ;  exemption  or  exclusion  from  bliss. 

"  An  euerlasting  sup|ier  of  al  hittenies  &  vnbleued* 
net  wherof  they  niaye  eate."— (/dot :  John  xx. 

*  un-blesf -ful,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  «nd  Eng. 
blxst ;  -ful.]    Not  happy. 

"  The  unbleslful  shore."         SyJvcster  :  Kcbisme.  417. 

fin-bllTht'-gd  (ff^silrnt),  p.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  En<$.  bliyhteil.]    Not  blinhted  or  blasted. 
"  In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  unbli-j  t--d.w 

Covper  :  Taik.  i».  834. 


»  tin-blind',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
blind,  v.J  To  free  Irom  blindness  ;  to  give  or 
restore  sight  to  ;  to  open  the  eyes  of. 


*  fin-blind',  *  un-blind'-fid,  a.    [Pref.  «n- 
(1),  and  Eng.  blind;  blinded.]     Not  blinded; 
unclouded  ;  clear  ;  free  from  blindness. 

"  His  iuward  sixht  niiblin/l." 

Keatt:  Birthplace  of  Burnt. 

*  un-blind  -fold,  v.t.      [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  blindfold,  v.J    To  free  or  release  from  a 
bandage  or  cover  which  obstructs  the  sight. 

"  He  bade  his  eyes  to  be  unbtin<t/nld  both.  ' 

Hitenter:  f.  O..  IV.  vli  S3. 

*  un-  bliss'  -ful,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
blissful.]    Unhappy. 

"  A  clear  undertone 

Thrilled  through  mine  ears  in  that  iinbii^fu   clime." 
Tfintyion:  Dream  of  fair  Winmm.  xxi. 

*  un  blood  -ed,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  bln«dt 
and  suit'.  -e</.]  Not  marked  or  distinguished  by 
improved  blood  :  as,  an  unblocxlcd  horse. 

*  fin-blood'-ied,  *  un  bloud  ied,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  btootlieil.]    Not  marked  or 
stained  with  blood  ;  unbloody. 

"  And  forced  the  blunt,  and  yet  unb'onAirit  steel 
To  a  keen  edge."  Cou'^rr  .   Talk.  \.  215. 

*  fin-blood  -£,  *  un-bloud-y,  a.   [Pi  ef.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  btooily.  ] 

1.  Not  bloody  ;  not  stained  or  marked  with 
blood. 

2.  Not  given  to  shedding  blood  ;  not  blood- 
thirsty. 

3.  Not  accompanied  with  bloodshed. 

"  Many  Kit  tails,  and  some  of  those  not  uiMoodit.'  - 
MMun:  Bill.  Eng.,  bk.  il. 

unbloody  sacrifice,  s. 

1.  Anthrop.  i    Any   sacrifice  not  involving 
the  mnctation  of  a  victim.    [SACRIFICE,  II.  1.] 

2.  Roman  Church  :  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
[MASS,  (2),  s.  1.] 

*  un-bloss  -om-ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  blossoming.]    Not  blossoming  ;  not  pro- 
ducing blossoms. 

"  Pinching  off  tinblossoming  branches."—  Evelyn  : 
Kalendar;  May. 

fin  -blot'-  ted,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug. 
Wo«ed.J 

1.  Not  blotted  ;  not  marked  with  blots  or 
stains. 

2.  Not  blotted  out  or  p.rased  ;  not  deleted. 

fin-blown',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng  Woion.J 

1.  Not   sounded   by  means  of  wind,  as  a 
trumpet. 

"The  lances  unlifted.  the  trumpets  unblmrn." 
Byron  :  Urttr  action  of  Hennacherib. 

2.  Not  blossomed,  as  a  bud  or  flower  ;  not 
having  the  bud  expanded. 

"Boys  are,  at  best,  but  prettv  buds  uiiMnum." 

Cnwper:  n,-ori»i,im.  44fc 

*  3.  Not  inflated  or  inflamed  with  wind. 

"A  fire  unblaivii  [shall  1  devour  his  rare." 

S.ilKlys:   J   4  XV.  30. 

•4.  Not  extrngiiished.    (Fallowed  by  out.) 

\         "  Prodigious  lamps  by  night  uuwet, 
And  unblown  nut." 

More:  Life  of  the  Soul,  ii.  m 

*  5.  Not  fully  grown  ;  not  grown  to  peifec 
tion. 

"  My  means  are  equal 
My  youth  as  much  ,,,,blote,i." 

Beautn.  *  Flet.  :  Loeer't  Pilgrimage,  lit.  1 

tin-blunt  ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
blunted.]  Not  blunted  ;  not  made  obtuse  or  dulL 
"  A  sword,  whose  weight  without  a  blow  might  slay. 
Able,  unblunttd,  to  cut  hosts  away." 

Coaley  :  Davideit.  iU. 

un-blush  ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
blushing.  |  Not  blushing  ;  destitute  of  shame  ; 
shameless,  barefaced,  impudent. 

"The  most  dishonest  and  unblmhing  timeserven 
that  the  world  bus  ever  seen."—  Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xi.i. 

fin-blusll'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unblushing; 
-ly.]  In  an  unblushing  manner  :  without  any 
manifestation  of  shame  ;  barefacedly,  impu- 
dently. 

"They  .  .  .  end  with  bankruptcy  as  naturally,  al 
nnreluctautly,  and  HS  unbliithi.yly  as  if  it  had  been 
the  honourable  object  of  their  mercantile  pursuit."— 
£nox  :  Kuny  8. 

»  fin-boast'-ful,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
boastful.}    Not  bo.-istf  1  ;   free  front   boasting 
or  assumption  ;  unassuming,  modest. 
"  Oft  i"  humble  station  dwells 
Unboattful  worth,  above  fastidious  |K.mp." 

Thonuon  .  Summer.  614. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fallier ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wol£  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  tryt  Syrian.    a»,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  tia-bdast'-ful-ly,  wla.  [Eng.  unloastful; 
-/./.]  In  an  mibuastiul  m.iiiiier  ;  without 
boasting;  modestly. 

un  bod  -led,  *  un-bod-yed,  o.  [Pref.  un- 
(IX  and  Eng.  bodied.] 

1.  Not  possessed  of  a  material  body;  in- 
Corporeal,  immaterial. 

"  I.I'Ke  a  shade  to  weena 
Unbodied,  uasoul'd.  unheard,  unsecne." 

Spenitr:  F.  <{.,  VIL  vit  It. 

2.  Freed  from  the  body. 

"All  things  are  but  altered,  nothing  dies  ; 
Aud  here  and  there  the  unbodiet  spirit  flics.' 
Dryden:  Py  hayoreun 


t  iin-bdd'-ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
boding.]    Not  anticipating  or  exacting. 
"  Unb'Mng  critic-pen." 

Tennyson  •    Will  Waterproof,  vL 

•iin-bod'-klned,  a.  'Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
bodkin  ;  -ed.]  Not  fastened  with  a  bodkin. 

•  tin-bSd'-y,  »  tin  bSd  -le,  v.i.  &  t.    [Pref. 
un-  (2),  and  Eng.  body.] 

Intrant.  :  To  quit  or  leave  the  body. 

The  fate  would  his  soule  should  unotdie 
And  shapen  had  a  ine.ine  it  out  to  drive." 

Chaucrr  :  Trail  ta  *  Cretrida,  bk.  T. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  leave  the  body. 

"  Her-vpon  followed  a  fener  throiieh  increasing  of  a 
fle/im-ike  humor  I  -red  bv  long  rest,  that  after  14 
mi.neths  space  tmbodied  bis  ghost."—  Holinthed  :  But. 
Scotland  ;  Conualt. 

fin  boiled',  »  nn-bpyled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  bniled.]  Not  boiled  ;  not  raised  to 
the  boil.ng  point. 

"  Oatmeal  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  uaboyled,  will  arise 
to  a  pint  b«y  led."—  Bacon:  Hat.  Bitt^  f'»57. 

•un-bok-el,  v.t.    [UNBUCKLE.] 

*  tin-b5ld',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bold.] 
Cowardly. 

"  Ebrew,  unbolde.  ethlr  cowardis."—  ffott  in  Wy- 
cHffc't  Dibit,  Judyet  Iz.  4. 

fin-balf,  v.t.  &  i.   [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bolt.] 
A.  Trans.  :  To  remove  a  )>olt  from  ;  to  pull 
out  a  l»>lt  with  the  view  of  opening  it,  as  a 
door  or  gate  ;  to  undo  the  bolts  of. 

"  I'll  call  my  uncle  down, 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates." 

Skaketp.  :  TroUut  *  Crettida,  Iv.  2. 

*B.  Intrans.  :  To  explain,  to  unfold.  (Fig.) 

"  111  unb  M  to  you."—  Shaketp.  :  Timon,  i.  \. 

tin  b^lt'-ed  (1),  a.  [Prpf.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bolt  (I),  v.]  Having  the  bolt  removed  from  its 
abentli  ;  freed  from  fastening  by  bolts  :  as,  an 
unbolted  door. 

fin-b61t  ed  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bolt  (2),  v.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Not  bolted  or  sifted  ;  not  having 
the  bran  or  coarse  part  removed  by  a  sifter  : 
as,  unbolted  meal. 

*  2.  Fiy.  :  Gross,  coarse,  unrefined. 

-  If  yon  will  give  me  leave.  I  will  tread  this  unbolted 
rUlaiii  Into  mortar.  "—  SltaJcetp.  :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

"fin  -bone',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bone,  v.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  its   bones,  as  butcher's 
meat. 

2.  To  fling  or  twist  about,  as  if  boneless. 

"Writhing  aiid  unboniny  their  clergy  liuiba."— 
Hilton:  Apol.for  Snuxtymnu**. 

un  bSn'-net,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  bonnet.  ] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  remove  or  take  off  the 
b«ii  n<-  1,  as  a  mark  of  respect  ;  to  uncover. 


B.  Tram. :  To  remove  the  bonnet  from  ;  to 
uncover:  as,  All  heads  were  at  once  union- 
neled. 

ttn-bon-ngt-gd.   tin  bon -net  ted,   <*. 

(1'iel.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bonneted.] 

1.  Having  removed  the  bonnet  or  cap; 
with  uncovered  head. 

"  Cnbannetft  and  bjr  the  wavt 
Bat*  duwu  bis  brow  and  hands  to  lave." 

Srott  ;  Lndu  of  the  Ijikt,  T.  17. 

•  2.  Wit  boat  taking  the  bonnet  or  cap  off. 

'  tin  book  -Uh,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
boukuh.} 

1.  Not  enamoured  of  books;  not  addicted 
to  IK*. KB  or  reading. 

"  It  Is  to  h*  wnnderVI  how  mnsslest  and  u»V>oH«» 
they  Itha  8parUnsJ  were."—  Milton :  <Jf 
fritulng. 


2.  Ignorant,  unskilled. 

"  His  unhookah  jealousy  most  construe 
Poor  (Jassiu  a  smik-s,  gesture  .  and  light  behaviours 
Quite  iu  tue  wruug."  HhaJtetp. :  Othello.  Iv.  1. 

*tin-book'-learn-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l); 
Eng.  booklearned.}  Illiterate,  ignorant.  (Ful- 
ler: Church  Hist.,  VII.  L  32.) 

«  tin-bodf ,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  boot,  v.] 
To  deprive  of  boots ;  to  take  off  the  boots 
from. 

un-boot'-ed  (1),  o.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
booted.]  Deprived  of  boots  ;  stripped  of  the 
boots. 

tin  boot'-ed  (2),  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
looted.]  Not  having  boots  on  ;  without  boots. 

*  tin-bore',  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Mid.  Eng. 

bore  =  born.]    Unborn. 

"  Of  thinge  whiche  then  was  unbare." 

Cower:  C.  A.,  ft 

fin-born',    *  un-borne,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (l), 

and  Eiig.  lorn.] 

L  Not  yet  born  ;  not  yet  brought  into  life ; 
not  existing. 

"Yet  such  his  acts,  as  Greece  unborn  shall  tell. 
And  curse  the  battle  where  their  fathera  fell." 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  x.  61. 

2.  Future  ;  to  come, 

*  Neither  present  time,  nor  years  unborn, 
Could  to  my  sight  that  heavenly  face  restore." 

Wordsurorth :  bonnet*. 

un-bor'-rowed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
borrowed.]  Not  borrowed  ;  genuine,  original, 
native. 

"  Any  Interest 
"  Unborrovfd  from  the  eye." 
Wordsworth  :  On  ReritWng  the  Bank*  of  (be  Wy«. 

*  un-bos'-om,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

&OSO/U.J 

1.  To  disclose  or  reveal  in  confidence,  as 
one's  opinions  or  intentions ;  to  display  gen- 
erally. 

"  The  gentle  neighbourhood  of  grove  and  spring 
Would  soon  unbotom  all  their  echoes  mild." 

Milton:  The  Patrian. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  reflexively. 

"  And  am  resolved  to  unbotom  myself  to  jot." — 
Steel*. •  Spectator,  No.  628. 

*  tin-bos'-om-er,  ».      [Eng.  unbosom;  -er.] 
One  who  unbosoms,  discloses,  or  reveals. 


*  tin-bSt'-tomed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
bottom;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  having  a  bottom ;  of  limitless 
depth ;  bottomless. 

"  The  dark,  unoottomtd,  infinite  abyss." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  it  405. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  no  solid  foundation ;  having 
no  reliance. 

"To  be  thus  unbottomed  of  ourselves,  and  fastened 
upon  dod."— Hammond, 

in-bought'  (ought  as  at),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  bought.] 

1.  Not  bought ;  given  freely ;  obtained  with- 
out money. 

"  And  unsought  dainties  of  the  poor." 

Dryden  :  Horace,  Bpod.  I 

2.  Not  bought  over ;  not  gained  over  by 
bribes. 

"  Unbribed.  untaught,  our  swords  we  draw." 
Scott :  War  Song  of  the  Edinburgh  Light  Uruyoon*. 

*  3.  Not  bought ;  which  have  not  found  a 
purchaser ;  unsold. 

"The  merchant  will  leave  oar  native  commodities 
unbought  upon  the  hands  of  the  farmer."— Lock*. 

tin-bound',  pret.  of  v.  &  a.    [UNBIND.] 

A.  As  pret.  of  verb :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  bound  ;  not  fastened  with  a  cord, 
chain,  or  the  like. 

"  Unbound  well  lead  htm,  fear  it  not.* 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  lilt*,  v.  22. 

2.  Not  bound ;  wanting  binding  or  a  cover, 
as  a  book. 


3.  Not  under  moral  bonds;  not  bound  by 
obligation  or  covenant ;  free. 

*  tin  bound' -a-bly,  adv.     [Eng.  unbound; 
•ably.}    Without  bounds  or  limits  ;  infinitely. 

in  txiund  cd,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
boundal.} 

L  Not  bounded  ;  without  limits  ;  limitless; 
h'n  inn  nn  bound  or  limit. 

I.  a  mrthfr  calm 

n.M7. 


2.  Unrestrained  ;  not  subject  to  any  check 
or  control. 

"  Several  years  of  unbounded  freedom."—  ifacaulay  : 
Biit.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

If  For  the  difference  between  unbounded 
and  boundless,  see  BOUNDLESS. 

tin-bound  -ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unbounded; 
-ly.]  In  an  unbounded  manner  or  degree; 
without  bounds  or  limits  ;  infinitely. 

"The  friend  unfoundedly  generous,  but  stUI 
esteemed."—  Byron:  Cliitde  Baroid,  iv.  (Note  27.) 

*  un-bound'-ed  ness,  s.    [Eng.  unbounded; 
•ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  without 
bounds  ;  freedom  from  bounds,  limits,  check, 
or  control. 

"  Fiuitude,  applied  to  created  things,  imports  the 
proportions  of  the  several  properties  of  these  things 
to  one  another.  Infinitude,  the  unboundedntts  of 
these  degrees  of  properties."—  Chtyne  :  PhUyt.  Prin- 
ciplet. 

*  tin-bound'-en,  *  un-bound-un,  o.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bounden.]    Unbound,  freed, 
set  loose. 


*  un-boun'-te-otis,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  bounteous.]  Not  bounteous  ;  not  liberal  ; 
grudging. 

"Nay.  such  an  unbounteous  giver  we  should  make 
him,  as  iu  tbe  Fables  Jupiter  was  to  Ixion.'—  UUton  : 
Tetrachordon, 

*  tin-bortr',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bow, 
v.]    To  unbend. 

"Looking  back  would  unvote  his  resolution."— 
fuller:  Boly  War,  p.  US. 

*  tin-bdV-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 
bowable.]    Incapable  of  being  bent  or  inclined. 


,',  a.   [Pref.  tm-  (1),  and  Eng.  bowed.} 

1.  Not  bent,  arched,  or  bowed. 

"And  passeth  by  with  stiff  unbomd  knee, 
Disdaining  duty  tii.-it  to  us  belongs." 

Shakeip.:  2  Henry  VI.,  tit  L 

2.  Not    subjugated    or   subdued;    uncon- 
quered,  uncrushed. 

"He  stoud  unbomd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled." 
Byron  :  Childe  Barold,  ill.  b9. 

*  tin-bo^-el,  *  vn-bow-ell,  v.t.    [Pref.  un- 
(2),  and   Eng.    bowel.]     To   deprive   of  the 
bowels  ;  to  eviscerate,  to  disembowel ;  hence, 
fig.,  to  expose  the  inner  or  most  secret  parts. 

"  It  shall  not  bee  amisse  in  this  chapter  to  mboietll 
the  state  of  the  question,  touching  the  world's  decay." 
—BakeviU  :  Apologie,  bk.  t,  ch.  ill. 

*  tin-box1,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bar.  J 
To  take  out  of  a  box. 

•tin-boy",  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  boy.) 
To  fi-ee  from  boyish  thoughts  or  habits;  to 
raise  above  boyhood. 

.  "  He  [Charles  1. 1  began  to  say,  it  was  time  to  unto* 
the  Prince  [Charles  II.]  by  putting  him  into  soiuo 
action  and  acquaintance  with  business  apart  from 
himself."— Clarendon:  Bitt.  qf  Great  Rebellion,  it 
•h 

*  tin-brace',  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
brace.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  remove  the  braces  of;  to  free  from 
tension  ;  to  loose,  to  relax. 

"  The  zone  unbraced,  her  bosom  she  displayed." 
Pope.  Homer;  lUfSU.  112. 

2.  To  relax. 

"  Laughter,  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and  unbracet  the 
v\i\\<L"—Additon:  Spectator,  No.  249. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  flaccid ;  to  relax  ;  to 
hang  loose. 

tin  br^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  braced.] 
L  Loosened,  ungirt,  unbuttoned 

"  With  his  doublet  all  unbrarrd." 

Bkaketp. :  Uamlet.  ii.  1. 

*  2.  Freed  from  constraint ;  unconstrained. 

"Unbraced  with  him  all  light  sports  they  shared." 
Ben  Jonton :  Poetatter,  v.  1. 

*  tin-braid',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  braid, 
v.]    To  separate  the  strands  of;  to  unweave, 
to  un  wreathe. 

tin  braid  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  OX  a"1'  Eng. 
braided.]  Not  braided  or  plaited  ;  not  knitted 
or  wreathed  ;  disentangled,  loose. 

"  Her  tmhralded  hair  escaping  from  under  her  mid- 
night coif."— .Scott.'  KenUvnrlk.  ch.  vil. 

*  tin-brained',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
brained.]    Not  deprived  of  the  brains;   not 
brained.     [BRAIN,  v.] 

"  Hast  thou  ever  hope 

To  come  I'  the  same  roonie  where  lovers  are. 
Aad'soai*  unirrain*t  with  <>ne»f  their  velvet  slipper*," 
Btaum.  t  Fltt. :  Wit  at  several  Wenpont,  iv. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  $cll.  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  pcm ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
-clan,  -tian  -  aiian.    -tion,  -sion  -  shtin;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zliun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  -  shua.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


tmbranehing— unoabled 


tin  branch  -ing.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Rug. 
braitching.]  Not  branching ;  not  dividing  ii-to 
branches. 

»  ftn-brand'-ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
brandfd.]  Not  branded ;  not  marked  or 
stamped  as  disgraceful. 

"  Le*t  his  conversation  un  prohibited,  or  nnbranded. 
might  breathe  a  pestilent!*!  uiurraiu  into  t  lie  other 
•beep."— Jlitton:  Animad.  upon  Kemunst.  Dt/ence. 

•  fin -breast,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
breast.}    To  disclose  or  lay  open  ;  to  unbosom, 
to  reveaL 

"  To  whose  open  eye 

The  hearts  of  wicked  men  unbrensttd  lie." 
0.  Fletcher:  Chritt's  Triumph  after  Death. 

fin-breathed ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
breathed.'] 

L  Not  breathed :  as,  air  unbreathed. 
*  2.  Unexercised,  unpractised. 

"  [They]  now  have  toiled  their  unbreathed  memories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial." 

Shake*?.  :  Midsummer  Might'*  Dre<.m,  v.  1. 

*ftn-breath'-ing,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
breathing.}    Not  breathing. 
*'  From  lips  that  moved  not,  and  unbreathing  frame, 
Like  caverued  winds,  the  hollow  accents  came." 

tlyron:  Saul. 

fin-bred ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bred.] 

1.  Unbegotten,  unborn. 

"  Hear  this,  thou  age  unbred, 
Ere  you  were  5orn  was  beauty's  summer  dead." 

Shaketp.  :  Sonnet  104. 

2.  Not  well  bred ;  destitute  of  breeding ; 
rude,  coarse. 

"  L'n^red  or  debauched  servant*."— Locke :  Of  Edu- 
cation, f  68. 

3.  Not  taught,  untaught. 

"  A  warrior  dame. 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskill'd." 

Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  .£ne,d  viL  1,095. 

•  fin-breech ,  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
breech.]     ' 

1.  To  remove  the  breeches  of;  to  strip  of 
breeches. 

2.  To  remove  the  breech  of,  as  of  a  cannon, 
from  its  fastenings  or  coverings. 

"  Let  the  worst  come, 
I  can  unbreech  a  cannon." 

Benum.  t  Flet. :  Double  Marriage,  Ii 

tin-breeched',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
breeched.}  Not  wearing  trousers  or  breeches. 

"  At  our  ceremonial  visit  to  the  governor,  our  camp- 
sergeant,  who  is  a  piper  in  the  92nd  Highlanders,  ap- 
peared in  all  the  splendour  of  an  unbreeched  Scot."— 
Time*.  March  28th,  1871 

fin-brewed'  (ew  as  6),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  brewed.]  Not  brewed  or  mixed ;  pure, 
genuine. 

"  They  drink  the  stream 
Cnbretc'd  and  ever  fuli" 

t'oung :  fright  Thoughti,  rti. 

•  fin-brib'-a-ble,  *  un-  bribe  -a-ble.  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bribable.]    Not  able 
to  be  bribed  ;  incapable  of  being  bribed. 

"  And  though  it  be  cry'd  up  for  impartial  and  «n- 
bribeable,  yet  I  do  not  see  but  in  many  'tis  erroneous." 
—  Feltham:  Retolvet,  pt.  it,  res.  83. 

fin-bribed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bribed.] 
Not  bribed  ;  not  influenced  by  money,  gifts, 
or  the  like. 

"  Paul's  love  of  Christ  and  steadiness  unbrib'd." 
Cowper  :  Hope,  580. 

•  fin-bridged',   a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bridged.}     Not  bridged  ;  not   bridged  over ; 
not  spanned  by  a  bridge. 

"  Every  watercourse 
And  unbridged  stream." 

Wordsttorth:  The  Brother*. 

fin-bri  die,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bridle.]  To  remove  the  bridle  from ;  to  set 
loose. 

"  Unbridle  a\\  the  sparks  of  nature." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear.  iii.  7.  (Quarto). 

fin-bri  died  (le  as  el),  *  unbrideled, 

o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bridled.] 

1.  Freed  from  the  restraint  of  the  bridle ; 
loose. 

"They  fell  on  running  like  unbridled  horses.*— 
Hackluyt :  Voyage*,  iii.  31S. 

2.  Free  from  restraint,  check,  or  control ; 
unrestrained,  unruly,  licentious,  violent. 

"  This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king." 

fthaketp. :  All't  H'ell  that  Endt  Well,  iii.  1. 

•  un  bri -dled-ness  (le  as  el),  «.      [Eng. 
unbridled;  -ness.]      The  quality  or  state  of 
being  nnbridled ;  freedom  from  control  or  re- 
straint ;  licence,  violence. 

"  The  presumption  and  iinbridlednet*  of  youth."— 
Leighton  :  Com.  on  1  Peter  r. 


fin-briz'-ed,  nn-brlz'-zed,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  brized.]  Unbroken,  uubruised. 
(Scotch.) 

"  The  callant  had  come  cff  wi'  unbritted  banes. "— 
Scott:  Antiquary,  cb.  viii. 

un-broa9hed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
broached.]  Not  broached  ;  unopened. 

"A  cask 
Unbroach'd  by  Just  authority." 

Young  :  Might  Thoughts,  viii. 

un  brok  en,  t  fin-broke',  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  broke,  broken.] 

L  Not  broken ;   not  smashed ;  whole  and 
sound. 

"  Long,  long  afterwards,  in  an  oak, 
I  found  the  arrow,  still  unbroke." 

Longfellow  :  The  Arrom  t  the  Song. 

2.  Not  thrown  into  disorder  ;  regular. 

"  The  allied  army  returned  to  Lambeque  unpursued 
and  in  unbroken  order."— Macaulay  :ffitt.  F.ng..  ch.xix. 

3.  Not  broken  ;  not  violate ;  inviolate. 

"  Or  plain  tradition  that  this  all  begun. 
Convey 'd  unbroken  faith  from  sire  to  son." 

Poi>e :  Essay  on  Man,  Iii  22S. 

4.  Not  broken ;  uninterrupted. 


5.  Not  weakened ;  not  crushed ;  not  sub- 
dued. 

"  A  body  of  dragoons  who  had  not  been  iu  the  battle 
and  whose  spirit  was  therefore  unbroken."— Macaulay  : 
Biit.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

6.  Not  broken  in  ;  not  tamed  and  rendered 
tractable ;   not   accustomed   to   the   saddle, 
harness,  or  yoke. 

"  A  heifer  that  shuns  unbroken  the  yoke's  unaccus- 
tomed  weight"  Grant  Allen  :  Atyt. 

7.  Uninterrupted,  open,  not  intersected. 

"  Of  each  hue 
Of  earth  nought  left  but  the  unbroken  blue." 

Byron  :  Beaten  *  Earth,  I.  ft. 

8.  Not  opened  up  by  the  plough :  as,  un- 
broken ground. 

un  broth  er  ly,  *  un  broth  er  like,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  brotherly,  brotherlike.] 
Not  like  a  brother;  not  as  a  brother  might  be 
expected  to  act ;  not  becoming  a  brother. 

"Victor's  unbrotherlike  heat  towards  the  eastern 
churches,  fomented  that  difference  about  Easter  into 
a  schism."— Decay  of  Piety. 

un  bruised ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bruised.]  Not  bruised;  not  hurt  or  damaged. 

"  Thou  art  too  full 

Of  the  war's  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 
That's  yet  unbruis'd. "     Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  IT.  1. 

un  buc'-kle,  *un-bok-el,  v.t.  [Pref.  un- 
(2),  and  Eng.  buckle,  v.]  To  unfasten  a  buckle 
and  disengage  an  article  of  dress,  or  any- 
thing else  which  it  has  confined  to  its  place  ; 
to  unfasten. 

"  Be  that  unbuckle*  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  doff 't  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm." 

Shakctp.  ;  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  iv.  4. 

*  fin-bfick'-ramed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
buckram,  and  suff.  -ed.]   Not  starched  or  stiff; 
not  precise  or  formal. 

"  Moral,  but  unbuckram'd  gentlemen." 

Colman :  Vagaries  Vindicated. 

*  fin-bud  -ded,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  bud, 
and  suff.  -ed.]    Not  having  put  forth  a  bud ; 
unblown. 

"  The  hid  scent  iu  an  unbudded  rose." 

Keats :  Lamia,  ii. 

*  tin-buUd',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  build.] 
To  throw  down  what  has  already  been  built ; 
to  demolish,  to  raze. 

"  To  unbuild  the  city  and  to  lay  all  flat." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanut.  iii  t 

tin-built',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  built.} 
Not  yet  built,  not  erected. 

"  From  tinbuilt  Babel  brought 

it/ton :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  4 

*  fin-bfin'-dle,  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bundle.]    To  open  up,  to  disclose,  to  reveal. 

"  Unbundle  your  griefs,  madam."  —  Jarvi* :  Don 
Quixote,  pt  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi 

fin-buoyed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
buoyed.]  Not  buoyed  ;  not  supported  by  a 
buoy ;  not  borne  up  or  sustained. 

un  bur -den,  un-bur  then,  v.t.  [Pref. 
un-  (2),  and  Eng.  burden,  burthen.] 

1.  To  remove  a  burden  from,  to  disburden  ; 
to  free  from  a  load  or  burden. 

2.  To  throw  off,  as  a  load  or  burden. 

"  Sharp  Buckingham  unburtheni  with  his  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart" 

Shaketp. :  8  Benry  VI.,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  remove  a  load,  as  from  the  mind  or 


heart;  to  relieve  the  mind  or  heart  of,  as  by 
disclosing  what  lies  heavy  on  it. 

"To  shiit  the  fault,  t'  unburthen  his  charged  heart" 
Daniel :  Civil  Wart,  iii. 

*  4.  To  disclose,  to  reveal. 

"To  unburden  all  iny  plots  and  purposes." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  I'enice,  L  L 

*  fin-bur -den-some,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Bug.  burdensome.]    Not  burdensome. 

*  un-bur'-i-a-ble  (u  as  g),  o.   [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 
Eug.  bury  ;  -able.]    Not  fit  to  be  buried. 

"  A  yet- warm  corpse  and  yet  unburiable." 

Tennyson  :  Gareth  i  Lynette. 

un  bur  led,  •  un  bur -yed  (u  as  e),  o. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  buried.]  Not  buried  ; 
not  interred. 

"  The  corpse  was  flung  out  and  left  unburied  to  th* 
foxes  and  crows."— Macaulay :  EM.  Eng.,  ch.  xiT. 

fin-burned',  fin-burnt',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  burned,  burnt.] 
L  Not  burnt ;  not  consumed  by  fire. 

"  Unburn'd,  unbury'd,  on  a  heap  they  lie." 

Dryden:  Palamon  i  Arcite,  1.  85. 

2.  Not  injured  by  fire  ;  not  scorched. 

3.  Not  heated  with  fire ;  not  subjected  to 
the  action  of  fire  or  heat. 

"  Burnt  wine  is  more  hard  and  astringent  than  win* 
unburnt."— Bacon:  Xut.  Ilitt.,  f  898. 

4.  Not  baked,  as  brick. 

fin-burn  -ing,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
burning.]  Not  in  process  of  being  consumed 
by  fire. 

"  What  we  have  said  of  the  unburning  fire  called 
light,  streaming  from  the  flame  of  a  caudle,  may 
easily  1*  applied  to  all  other  light  deprived  of  sen- 
sible heat"— Digby  :  Of  Bodies,  ch.  vii. 

t  fin-bur' -nlshed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  burnished.]  Not  burnished  or  brightened ; 
unpolished. 

"  Their  bucklers  lay 
Vnburniihed  and  denied." 

South? v :  Joan  o/Are.riL 

*  fin-bfir'-rdw,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-(2),  and  Eng. 
burrow.]  •  To  take  or  drive  from  a  burrow  ;  to 
unearth. 

'  He  can  bring  down  sparrows  and  uniurrow  nb- 
bits."— Dickens :  Uncommercial  Traveller,  x. 

un-bur  -then,  v.t.    [UNBURDEN.] 

*  tin-bur'-y  (u  as  5),  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  bury.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  disinter,  to  exhume. 

"  Unbarying  our  bones,  and  burying  our  reputa- 
tions."— Jarcis :  Don  Quixote,  ptit,  bk.  iii,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bring  to  light,  to  disclose. 

"  Since  you  have  one  secret,  keep  the  other. 
Never  unbury  either."        Lytton :  Kichelieu.  i.  1. 

*  fin-buf  '-led  (u  as  I),  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  busied.]    Not  busied  ;  not  employed. 

"  These  nn  utied  persons  can  continue  in  this  play, 
ing  idleness."— Op.  Kainboa  :  Sermon*  (1635),  p.  28. 

unbusinesslike  (a-  un  biz  ness  like,  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  businesslike.]  Not 
businesslike. 

*tin-bus'-y  (n  as  J),  «.-    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  busy.]    Unoccupied,  at  leisure,  idle. 
"  You  unbuty  uuOL."—Kichardton :  Claritsa,  ii  5. 

tin-but  -ton,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
button,  v.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  unfasten  the  buttons  of ;  to 
disengage,  as  anything  fastened  by  buttons, 
by  detaching  them  from  their  holes. 

"Thou  art  fat-witted  with  drinking  old  sack,  and 
unbuttoning  thee  after  supper." — Shakesji. :  1  Henry 

B.  Intrans. :  To  undo  one's  buttons. 

*  fin-bfix'-om,  *  vn  box  ome,  *  un  bux- 
ome,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  buxom.] 
Disobedient. 

"  For  if  that  thou  vnbuxome  bee 
To  loue,  I  not  in  what  degree 
Thou  shalte  thy  good  worde  acheue." 

Cower :  C.  ^.,  L 

*  tin-bfix'-dm-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  unbuxom;  -ly.] 
Disobediently. 

"  Euer  unbuxomly  thel  pleine."         Oower  :  C.  A.,  L 

*  fin-bfix'-om  -ness,  s.    [Eng.   unbuxom; 
-ness.}    Disobedience. 

"  I  me  confesse 
Of  that  ye  clepe  unbuxomncst."       Cower :  C.  A.,  1. 

*fin-ca'-bled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  cabled.]  Not  "fastened  or  secured  by 
a  cable. 

"  Within  it  ships  .  .  .  uncabled  ride  secure." 

Cowner  :  Burner  ;  Odyuey  xiii 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  an  =  kw. 


uncadeneed— uneelestial 
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Inhuman  fair,  to  rob  the  dead  of  r 


•fin-ca'-denged,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (l),  and  Eng. 
cadenced.]  Nut  regulated  by  musical  measure. 

fin-  cage',  r.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  arid  Eng.  cage, 
v.]  To  set  free  from  confinement  or  the  re- 
straints of  a  cage. 

"  The  uncaged  soul  flew  through  the  air." 

ranthav*:  Potmt  (ed.  1676),  p.  299. 

•  fin  calcined,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
calcined.  ]  Not  calcined. 

"A  saline  substance,  subtler  than  sal  ammoniack, 
carried  up  with  it  uncalcined  gold  in  the  form  of 
subtile  exhalations."—  Boyle. 

fin-called  ,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (\\  and  Eng.  called.] 
Not  called,  summoned,  or  invoked. 

"The  Spirit  led  thee  ;  thine  invincible  strength  did 
not  animate  thee  into  this  combat,  uncalled."—  Bp. 
Ball  :  Contempt.  ;  Christ  Tempted. 

uncalled-for,  a.  Not  needed,  not  re- 
quired ;  improperly  brought  forward  :  as,  an 
uncalled-for  remark. 

•fin-calm'  (I  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  calm,  v.J  To  disturb. 

What  strange  disquiet  has  uncalmed  your  breast, 

f  rest  7" 
Dryden.    (Todd.) 

•fin-camp',  v.t.  [Pref.  «n-(2),  and  Eng.  camp.] 
To  dislodge  or  drive  from  a  camp. 

"  If  they  could  but  now  uncatnp  their  enemies."— 
Mil  ion.  Bitt.  Eng..  bk.  ii. 

fin-can  Celled.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
cancelled.]  Not  cancelled  ;  not  erased  ;  not 
abrogated  or  annulled. 

"Their  accusation  la  great,  and  their  hills  uncon- 
ceUett.'—Bp.  Taylor:  Strmont,  vol.  L.  ser.  8. 

fin  -  can'-  did,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
candid.]  Not  candid;  not  frank,  open,  or 
sincere  ;  not  impartial. 

••  The  temper,  not  of  judges,  bnt  of  angry  and  un- 
candid  advocates."—  ilacauiay  :  Bitt.  Kng.,  ch.  i. 

fin-can'  -njr,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  canny.] 

1.  Dangerous  ;  not  safe. 

••  Now  this  would  be  an  uncanny  night  to  meet  him 
to."—  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  XXV. 

2.  Eerie,  mysterious  ;   not  of  this  world  ; 
hence,  applied  to  one  supposed  to  possess 
supernatural  powers. 

"  What  does  that  .  .  .  uncanny  tarn  of  countenance 
mean?"—  C.  Bronti:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  Not  gentle  or  careful  in  handling  ;  in- 
cautious, rash. 

4.  Severe.    (Applied  to  a  blow,  fall,  or  the 
like.) 

H  Scotch  in  all  its  senses. 

ttn  -ca-ndn'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
En^.  canonical.]  Not  canonical;  not  agree- 
able to  or  in  accordance  with  the  canons. 

"That  bishop*  alone  were  punished  If  ordinations 
were  uncanontcat."—Bp.  Taylor:  £pitco,Micy  Aliened. 

|S 

nncanonical  -hours,  «.  pi. 

Eccta.  :  Hours  in  which  it  is  not  allowed  to 
Celebrate  matrimony.  These  are,  in  England, 
before  8  A.M.  and  after  3  P.M.,  except  in  the 
case  where  a  special  licence  has  been  granted. 
(MARRIAGE-LICENCE,  1.] 

fin  ca  non'-Ic-al  ness,  ».  [Eng.  uncanoni- 
cal  ;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
canonical. 

"  Here  was  another  uncnnanicalnett,  which  was 
particularly  In  Chad's  ordination.'—  Huhop  Uoyd: 
Church  (Jotrrnmmt  in  Britain,  bk.  L,  |  4. 

•fin  can'-6n-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  canonize.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  canonical  authority. 

2.  To  reduce  from  the  rank  of  a  canonized 
•mint. 

fin  can  -  6n  -  ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
KM,'.  canonized.  ]  Not  canon  ized  ;  not  enrolled 
among  the  saints. 

"  Mighty  slgnsand  wonders  wrought  by  some  canon- 
bed.  and  some  unc<in>mard.'—Atterbury:  Herman*, 
vol.  iii..  ser.  L 

•fin  -can'-  6  -pled,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  canopied.)  Not  covered  or  surmounted 
by  a  canopy. 

"  Gladly  I  took  the  place  the  sheepe  had  given, 
Uncanoi>ytd  of  any  thing  but  heaven." 

Bronne  :  Britannia*  Pattoral*.  1.  4. 

fin  cap  a  ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
capable.]    Not  capable  ;  incapable. 

"  Philosophy  mu  thought  unfit,  or  uneapablt  to  be 
brought  Into  well-bred  com  pany."—  Lock*.  Human 

L'nderttctnUinj.     I  HP.  Ded.) 

fin  cape',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cape,  T.) 


Hawking :  To  prepare  for  flying  at  game  by 
taking  off  the  cape  or  hood. 

1f  Of  the  word  as  used  by  Shakespeare 
{Merry  Wives,  iii.  3),  different  explanations 
are  given : 

"  I  warrant  we'll  unkennel  the  fox. 
Let  tue  stop  this  way  tint.    So  now  uncap*." 

To  dig  out  tlie  fox  when  earthed  (Warburton); 
to  turn  the  fox  out  of  the  bag  (Steevens)  ;  to 
throw  otf  the  dogs  to  begin  the  hunt  (Nares); 
to  uncouple  the  hounds  (Schmidt). 

fin-capped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
capped.]  Having  no  cap  on  ;  having  the  head 
uncovered. 

*  tin  cap  -tious,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng. 
captious.]    Not  captious  ;  not  quick  or  ready 
to  take  objection  or  offence. 

"  Among  unciiptinut  and  candid  natures,  plainness 
and  freedom  are  the  preserves  of  amity."— Fettham: 
fietvltct,  pt.  ii.,  res.  4S.  (Kichanlton.) 

*  tin  car  -dln-al.   v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  cardinal.] '  To  divest  of  or  reduce  from 
the  rank  of  cardinal. 

"  Borgia  .  .  .  got  a  dispensation  to  uncardinai  him- 
self— fuller :  Church  ffitt..  V.  iii.  s. 

fin-cared',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cored.) 
Not  cared  for ;  not  regarded ;  not  heeded. 
(With  for.) 

"  Their  kings  .  .  .  left  their  owne,  and  their  people's 
ghostly  condition  uncartd  /or."  —  Hooker :  Ecclet. 
J'olilie.  bk.  T.,  |  1. 

un-care'-ful,   a.    [Pref.  un-  (1)>  »n(l  Eng. 
careful.] 
L  Having  no  care  ;  free  from  care  ;  careless. 

"  The  Bill  [Triennial  Act]  passed  In  a  time  very  un- 
careful  for  the  dignity  of  the  crown  or  the  security  of 
the  people."— Char  let  11.  to  tin  Parliament,  March, 
1664. 

2.  Producing  no  care  or  anxiety. 

3.  Careless ;  not  careful  in  acting. 

tin  ciir'  -i-a,  s.    [  Lat.  uncus  =  a  hook,  a  barb ; 
so  named  "because  the  old  petioles  are  con- 
verted into  hooked  spines.) 
Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of  Cinchonidae,  now  generally 
reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of  Nauclea.    Climbing 
plants,  having  the  old  or  barren  flower-stalks 
converted  into    hard  woody  spines,  curved 
downwards,  so  as  to  form  barbs.       Uncaria 
or  Nauclea  Gambir  or  Gambler,  is  an  exten- 
sive scandent  bush  found  in  Ceylon,  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  largely 
cultivated  at  Singapore.  It  furnishes  gambir  or 
gambier,  pale  catechu,  and  terra  japonica.  The 
Calcutta  Exhibition  Report  states  that  the  ex- 
tract is  obtained  by  boiling  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots.    It  is  much  valued  for  tanning 
purposes,   imparting  a  softness    to    leather. 
[CATECHU.) 

2.  A  genus  of  Pedalese  containing  only  one 
known  s[«ecies,  Uncaria  procumbent,  called  in 
South  Africa  the  Grapple-plant  (q.v.).     It  is  a 
prostrate  herb,  with  opposite  palmate  leaves 
and  purple  axillary  flowers. 

*  fin-car'-nate,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Lat 
carnatus  =  made  of  flesh.]   (INCARNATE.)   Not 
of  flesh  ;  not  fleshly  ;  not  incarnate. 

"  Nor  need  we  be  afraid  to  ascribe  that  to  the  In- 
carnate Sun,  which  Is  attributed  unto  the  uncarnate 
Father."— Browne:  Vuli/ar  Errourt. 

*  fin-car'-nate,  v.t.     [UNCARNATE,  a.)    To 
divest  of  flrsh  or  tit-silliness. 

un  car'-pet  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
carpeted.]  Not  carpeted;  not  covered  or  laid 
with  a  carpet. 

"  The  floors  of  the  dining-rooms  were  uncarpttfd."— 
Macaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  cb.  ill. 

fin-cart',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cart,  v.) 

1.  To  unload  or  discharge  from  a  cart.    (0. 
Eliot :  Amos  Barton,  ch.  ii.) 

2.  To  allow  an  animal  to  escape  from  a 
covered  cart  (in  which  it  has  been  token  into 
the  open  country)  for  the  purpose  of  being 
hunted. 

"  Beachln*  the  fixture  before  the  stag  was  un- 
carted."— Field.  Nov.  M.  1887. 

fin-case',  v.t  *  i.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
case,  v.) 
A.  Transitive: 
L  To  take  out  of  a  case  or  covering. 

"  With  uncat'd  bow  and  arrow  on  the  string.* 

Cotfper :  nomrr ;  Ottyuey  xL 

2.  To  unfurl  and  display,  as  the  colours  of 
a  regiu  ent. 


*  3.  To  strip,  to  flay,  to  case. 

"  Partly  by  his  voice,  and  partly  by  his  ears,  the  a** 
wasdiacovered  ;  aud  coutMHiueutlyuncu*^. well  luugb«4 
at,  and  well  cudgelled."— L'Kttranye :  f'aolti. 

*  4.  To  reveal,  to  disclose. 

"  He  unrated  the  crooked  conditions  which  he  had 
couertlie  concealed."— Holinthed :  Bitt.  Sng.,  bk.  T.. 
ch.  L 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  undress,  to  strip. 

"  Do  you  not  see.  Pom  pey  Is  uneaiing  for  the  combat  t" 
Shaketp. :  Love't  Labour 't  Loti,  v.  1. 

un-cast',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cast.} 
Not  cast  or  thrown. 

"  No  stone  uu  thru  wn.  nor  yet  no  dart  uncntt." 

Surrey:  rhrgile;  .fntitil. 

*  tin  cas'-tle  (tie  as  el),  v.t.    [Pref.  «n-  (2), 
and  Eng.  castle.]    To  deprive  of  a  castle. 


*  tin  -  cas    tied  (tied  as  eld),  *  un  cas- 
telled,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  castled.] 
Not  having  the  distinguishing  marks  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  castle. 

"  The  first  of  these  |  K  irtiie's  castle]  Is  so  uncattelled.' 
—Fuller:  WortMtt;  Loi^ton. 

fin'-cate,  a.     [Lat  uncatus  =  bent  inward, 
hooked.) 

Bot. :  The  same  as  UNCIFORM  and  U  NCI  NATS 
(q.v.). 

*  tin  cat'-e:cblf ed,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  catechised.]  Not  catechised  ;  not  taught ; 
untaught. 

"So  unread  or  so  uncatechitd  in  story."— Hilton: 
Speech/or  Unlicent'd  Printing. 

*  tin  cat  -echised  ness,  s.    [Eng.  uncate- 
chised  ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
uncatechised  or  untaught. 

"What  means  the  uneatechitedneu  . . .  prevailing  t  * 
— Qauden  :  Teart  of  the  Church,  p.  619. 

fin-caught'  (gh  silent),  a.    [Pref.  wn-  (IX  and 

Eng.  cauijlit.]    Not  caught. 

"  Nor  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaupU." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  ii.  L 

*  tin  cau  -pon'  a  ted,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Bug.  caupoiiated.]    Unadulterated. 

"  Drauk  valour  from  uneauponoted'  beer." 

Smart :  llvt*  Harden. 

*  tin -caused',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
caused.]    Not  caused  ;   having  no  antecedent 
or  prior  agent  or  active  power  producing  or 
effecting  it ;  existing  without  an  author. 

"The  first  cause  is  absolutely  uncauied,"—Wattr* 
land :  Work*,  iv.  74. 

*  tin-cau -tel-ous,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  cautelous.]    Incautious. 


*  un-can'-tious,  o.    [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cautious.]  Not  cautious ;  incautious,  careless, 
heedless,  unwary. 

"  Every  obscure  or  uncautiout  expression. "—  Water- 
land :  Workt,  iii.  118. 

*  un-cau'-tious-l&  adv.    [Eng.  uncautious; 
-ly.]   Not  cautiously  ;  incautiously,  carelessly, 
heedlessly. 

"  It  is  very  uncautloutty  and  anaccurately  said. "• 
Waterland  :  Workt,  ii.  313. 

*  un9O  (IX  *•    (Lat.  uncia.)    An  ounce. 

"  Of  this  quiksilver  an  une«." 

Chaucer:  C.T.,l.tM. 

*  fince  (2),  «.    [Lat.  uncus  =  a  hook.)    A  claw, 
a  talon. 

"  Horrid  crest,  blew  skales  and  unee*  black.* 

lletwood. 

*  fin-cease'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  «n-(l);  Eng. 
cease;    -able.]      Unceasing;    that    cannot   to 
stopped. 

"  Zealous  prayers  and  unc«uaM«  wishes."    Bekktr. 

fin-ceas'-ing,  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ceasing.]  Not  ceasing,  not  intermitting;  in- 
cessant, continual. 

"  Let  our  uncrating,  earnest  prayer 
Be.  too,  for  light— for  stmiRth  to  hear." 

Lona/ellow:  Ooblet  of  Lift. 

tin-ceas  -Ing  Ij^,  adv.  [Eng.  unceasing ;  -ly.] 
Without  ceasing  ;  incessantly,  continual. 

tin  eel  -<S  brat  gd,  o.  [Pref.  u»-  (I),  and 
Eng.  celebrated.]  Not  celebrated ;  not  sol- 
emnized. 


•fin-0«-l88'-tl-al,   o.      [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  oelestiiU. ]    Not  celestial,  not  heavenly. 

"All  that  unceUtii.il  dlsconl  there." 

roung  :  Might  Thought!.  U. 


boll,  bo>;  pout.  Jolv-1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ing. 
-dan,  - tian  -  shan.     tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -jion  =  zhun.    -dons,  -Uous,  -dons  =  anus,   -ble,  -die.  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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on  9011  sured  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  tin-  (I), 
and  Eni;.  censured.]  Not  censured  or  blamed; 
exempt  from  censure  or  blame. 

"This  breach  of  the  law  for  a  time  passed  uncen- 
nwtd,~—Jlacaulay  :  BM.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

•  un-gSn'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  centre.]    To  throw  off  the  centre. 

"  Let  the  heart  he  intern/red  from  Christ,  it  is 
dmd.'-Xdanw  :  Works,  ii.  268. 

un  9er  e  mo  nt  oiis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  ceremonious.]  Not  ceremonious ; 
not  using  ceremony  or  form  ;  familiar. 

"He  took  the  unceremonious  leave  of  ail  old  friend." 
— V.ioiutay:  JlUt.  Enff.,  ch.  x. 

Un  9er  C  mo  nl  OUS  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
ceremonious; •()/.]  In  an  unceremonious  man- 
ner ;  without  ceremony  or  show  of  respect. 

"  The  papers  which  they  had  sent  down  were  very 
uncfremoiiioutly  returned."— Hacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xix. 

urn  9«r'-taln,  'un  cer-taync,  *un-cer- 
tayu,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  certain.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Not  certain  or  certainly  known ;  doubt- 
ful. 

"  Robertes  men  the!  slowe,  the  numhre  nnctrteyn.* 
Hubert  d»  llrunne,  p.  334. 

2.  Ambiguous,  doubtful,  equivocal ;  not  to 
be  known  with  certainty. 

3.  Not  to  be  relied  on  with  certainty ;  un- 
reliable. 

"  Oh,  how  this  spring  of  lore  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day." 

Shaketp. :  Ttto  Gentlemen,  i.  8. 

4.  Doubtful ;  not  having  certain  knowledge; 
not  sure. 

"  These  servanntes  because  they  be  uncertat/ne  of 
their  lordea  returuiug  home.-—  Udal :  ilarke  xiii. 

5.  Not  sure  as  to  aim  or  effect  desired. 

"  Ascanius  young,  and  eager  of  his  game. 
Soon  bent  his  bow,  uncertain  in  his  aim." 

Dryden:  Virgil ;  .en fid,  vii.  692. 

6.  Undecided,  wavering  ;   not  having  the 
mind  made  up ;  not  knowing  what  to  think 
or  do. 

"  The  people  will  remain  uncertain  whilst 
Twixt  you  there's  diirerscce." 

Shiikesp. .  Coriolcmul,  V.  «. 

7.  Not  fixed  certain  ;  not  steady. 

"  A*  the  form  of  our  publick  service  is  not  volun- 
tary, so  neither  are  the  parts  thereof  uncertain."— 
Hooter. 

8.  Liable  to  change  ;  tickle,  inconstant,  ca- 
pricious. 

"  Oh,  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please." 

Scott .-  Jfarmion,  vl.  80. 

EL  Bot. :  Having  no  particular  direction. 
1  For  the  difference  between  uncertain  and 
doubtj'ul,  see  DOUBTFUJ. 

uncertain-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  Night-moth,  Caradrina 
alsines.  The  fore  wings  brown,  with  a  slightly 
reddish  tinge ;  the  hind  wings  whitish,  oclire- 
ous.  The  larva,  which  is  grayish  with  lateral 
streaks,  feeds  on  dock,  chickweed,  plantain, 
&c. 

•  un-ger'-taln,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
certain.]    To  make  uncertain. 

"  The  diversity  of  seasons  are  not  so  uncertained  by 
the  sun  aud  moon  alone,  who  always  keep  one  and  the 
name  course,  but  that  the  stars  have  also  their  work- 
ing therein."— Raleigh :  Hist.  World,  bk.  L,  cu.  i. 

tinker  -tain-ly,  *  nn-cer-talne-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  uncertain;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  uncertain  manner;  not  certainly, 
not  surely. 

2.  Not  distinctly  ;  not  so  as  to  convey  cer- 
tain knowledge ;  ambiguously,  equivocally. 

"  Here  she  folds  up  the  tenour  of  her  woe. 
Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly." 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,311. 

3.  Not  confidently. 

"  The  prieste  .  .  .  muste  needes  wander  oncer- 
tainely.  —Jevel :  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  [..  iw. 

un  §er-tain-ty,  ».    [Eng.  uncertain;  -ty.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncertain  ; 
the  state  of  not  being  certainly  known  ;  ab- 
sence of  certain  knowledge;  doubtfulness  :  as, 
the  uncertainty  of  a  result,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  duration  of  life. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in  doubt ;  a 
state  in  which  one  does  not  know  certainly 
what  to  do  or  think  ;  a  state  of  doubt  or 
hesitation ;  dubiety. 

"Our  Indians  were  greatly  agitated  in  this  state  of 
uncertainty."— Cook  :  Pint  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  it 

3.  Something   not    certainly   and   exactly 


known  ;   something  not  determined,  settled, 
or  established  ;  a  contingency. 

"  Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty 
I'll  entertain  the  oiieied  fallacy." 

Shakes/i. :  Corned*  of  Krrort,  ii.  2. 

H  Void  for  uncertainty  : 

Law:  A  phrase  used  when  the  words  of  a 
deed  are  so  vague  that  they  cannot  be  acted 
upon,  as  when  one  bequeaths  all  his  personal 
property  to  one  of  his  sons  without  indicating 
which. 

im  901-  tif  -i  cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and 
Eng.  certificated.]  Not  having  obtained  a 
certificate  :  as,  an  uncertificated  bankrupt  or 
teacher. 

*  un-geV-tl-f  led,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

certified.]  Not  certified ;  having  no  certificate ; 

uncertificated. 

"  The  mercy  of  the  legislature  in  favour  of  «x-lnsol- 
vent  debtors  is  never  extended  to  uncertified  bank- 
rupts taken  in  execution."  —  Smollett :  L.  Qrea.net, 
ch.  xx. 

•un-gess'-ant,  *  nn-cess-aunte,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (I),  and  Eng.  cessant.]  Not  ceasing ;  in- 
cessant ;  unceasing. 

"His  uncetsant  praying  extempore."— Camden  : 
Hut.  «.  Elizabeth. 

*  unless  -ant  ly,  *  un-cess  aunte  lye, 
adv.    [Eng.  uncessant ;  -ly.]    Without  cessa- 
tion ;  without  ceasing ;  incessantly. 

"  Our  third  rule  must  be  to  redouble  our  stroke* 
tmcettantly."—ep.  Half :  St.  faul't  Combat. 

iin-ghain',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  chain, 
v.]  To  set  free  from  a  chain,  either  in  a 
literal  or  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  let  loose. 

"  Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms." 
Shaketp.  :  1  llenry  VI.,  T.  3. 

un-ghained',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
chained.] 

1.  Set  free  from  a  chain  or  chains  ;  loose ; 
\t  liberty. 

2.  Not  chained,  confined,  or  restrained. 

"  Had  young  Francesca's  hand  remained 
Btill  by  the  church's  bonds  unchained.* 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  viil 

*u*a-$har-lenge-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (\\ 
a*d  Eng.  challengeable.]  Not  able  to  be  chal- 
lenged or  called  to  account  or  in  question. 
(Scott :  St.  Sonan's  Well,  ch.  xxxii.) 

un-9hal'-lenged,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
challenged.]  Without  having  been  challenged ; 
not  called  in  question ;  unquestioned. 

"  Never  to  suffer  irregularities,  even  when  harmless 
in  themselves,  to  pass  unchallenged,  lest  they  acquire 
the  force  of  precedents."— Macaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch,  i. 

un-9han'-9y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
chancy.] 

1.  Unlucky,  dangerous.    (Scotch.) 

"We  gang-there-out  Highland  bodies  are  an  un. 
chancy  generation  when  you  speak  to  us  o'  bondage. " 
—Scott :  Rob  Kay,  ch.  xxlii. 

2.  Inconvenient,  unseasonable,  unsuitable. 

*  un-change-a-bii'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  unchange- 

able; -ity.l    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unchangeable ;  uachangeableness. 

un-9hange'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  changeable.]  Not  liable  to  or  capable  of 
change  ;  not  subject  to  change  or  variation  ; 
immutable. 

"  But  this  man  because  he  continue th  ever,  hath  an 
unchangeable  priesthood."— Hebrews  vii.  24. 

t  un-change'-a  -  ble  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
changeable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unchangeable  ;  abseuce  of  all  tendency 
or  liability  to  change. 

"This  unchtingeableneu  of  colour  I  am  now  to  de- 
scribe. "— Aewton, 

un-9hange'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unchange- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  In  an  unchangeable  manner; 
without  change  or  changing ;  immutably ; 
without  liability  to  change. 

"These  are  unchangeably  what  they  are."— Seeker: 
Sermont,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  28. 

unchanged',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
changed.] 
L  Not  changed  or  altered. 

"  Naught  do  I  see  unchanged  remain." 

Scott :  Jfarmion,  iv.  24. 

*  2.  Unchangeable. 

"  Dismiss  thy  fear, 

And  heaven's  unchanged  decrees  attentive  hear." 
Dry  den.    (T-idd.) 

un-ghang'-ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


changing.]     Nut  changing ;   not  undergoing 
change  or  alteration. 

"  Thy  face  is,  vizor-like,  unchanging, 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds." 

.Vmii  s/».  :  o  henry  VI. ,  I.  4. 

un-9hang  ing  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  unchanging; 
•ly.]    In  an  unchanging  manner. 
"  There's  a  beauty,  for  ever  unchangingly  bright. 
Like  the  long  sunny  laj.se  of  a  summer's  day  s  light* 
Moore:  Light  of  the  Uarem. 

*  un-9hap'-lain,  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  chaplain.]    To  dismiss  from  or  deprive 
of  a  chaplaincy,    (fuller :  Worthies,  i.  312.) 

*  un-9harge'  (1),  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
charge,  v.] 

L  To  free  from  a  charge  or  load ;  to  unload. 


2.  To  make  no  criminal  charge  or  accusa- 
tion in  connection  with  ;  to  acquit  of  blame. 
"  Even  his  mother  shall  unchnrge  the  practice, 
And  call  it  accident."      Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

uncharged,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
charged.] 

L  Not  charged  ;  not  loaded,  as  a  rifle. 
*  2.  Uuassailed. 

"  Descend  and  open  your  uncharged  porta." 

Shuketp. :  Tiinon  of  A  thent,  V.  «. 

un-9har'-i  ta  ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  charitable.] 

1.  Not  charitable ;   not  harmonizing  with 
the  great  law  of  Christian  love ;  harsh,  cen- 
sorious ;  severe  in  judging. 

"  Her  uncharitable  acts.  I  trust. 
And  harsh  unkiuduesses  are  all  forgiven." 

Wordsworth:  Exounion,  bk.  vt 

2.  Not  charitable;  not  disposed  to  alms- 
giving. 

"  Stone-hearted  men,  uncharUablf, 
Passe  careleaae  by  the  p.  ore." 

Browne  :  Britannia*  PattoraU,  L  4. 

un  <jhar'  i-ta  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unchari- 
table; -ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
uncharitable;  the  alienee  of  charity,  either 
in  its  wider  sense  ol  Christian  love  or  in  its 
more  restricted  one  of  almsgiving. 

"  What  virtue,  beyond  this,  can  there  be  found  ol 
value  sufficient  to  cover  tl.e  sin  of  um-haritaoh'iieuf" 
—Alterbury :  Sermont,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

un-9har-i-ta-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  undiarit- 
abl(e);  -ly.]  In  an  uncharitable  manner; 
harshly,  censoriously. 

"  L'ncharit-aUy  with  me  have  you  dealt." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  \.  S. 

*  un-9har'-I-ty,  *  un-ohar-1-tle,  s.    [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  charity.]    Want  of  charity ; 
unchai'itableuess  ;   harshness  or   severity  of 
judgment. 

"  His  religion  was  naught,  yet  his  act  was  good  ;  the 
priests  and  Levites  religion  good,  their  uncharitie  ill." 
— Bp.  HoU  :  Contempt  ;  Pool  of  iieihesda. 

*  tin  -  gharm',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
charm,  v.]    To  dissolve  the  spell  produced  by 
a  charm ;  to  release  from  the  effect  or  powei 
of  some  fascination  or  charm  ;  to  disenchant. 

"  Stay,  I  am  uncharmed." 

Beaum.  A  flet. :  The  Captain,  lit.  4. 

*  un  9harm'-Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
charminy.]    Not  charming ;  no  longer  able  to 
charm. 

"  Old,  uncharming  Catherine  was  remov'd." 

Dryden  :  Bind  i  Panther,  lit 

*  iin-ghar'-nel,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
chaniel.]    To  bring  from  the   chamel-hoUsa 
or  the  grave ;  to  raise  ;  to  call  up. 

"  Whom  wonld'st  tliou 
Pncharncl  I "  Byron :  Manfred,  ii.  4. 

un-gnar'-y,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
chary.]  Not  chary,  not  frugal,  not  careful, 
heedless. 

"I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone 
And  laid  mine  honour  too  uncharu  out." 

Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  flight,  iii.  4. 

unchaste,  *un  chast,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I), 
and  Eng.  chaste.]  Not  chaste,  not  continent, 
lewd,  licentious. 

"  Fair  as  the  soul  it  carries,  and  unchait  never." 
Beaum.  it  Flet.  :  t'aitliful  Sihepherdeu,  1. 

un  Chaste  -ly,  *  un-chast-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
unchaste;  -ly.]  In  an  unchaste  manner; 
lewdly,  licentiously. 

"  A  sin  of  that  sudden  activity,  as  to  be  already 
committed  when  no  more  is  done,  but  only  luok'd 
unchattety."t-Jlilton  :  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  ii.  18. 

un-9hast  -ened  (t  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  chastened.]  Not  chastened. 

"  Unchasten'd  and  nnwrought  minds."  —  HMon : 
Church  Government,  bk.  ii.,  eh.  iii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall:  try,  Syrian.    SB,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a:  qn=ltw* 
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•  fin -ghaste'- ness,  '  un  chaste  nes,  -. 
[Eng.  unchaste;  -ness.]  Uuchustity,  inconti- 
nence. 

"  No  sinister  suspicion  ayther  conetousnes  or  of  un- 
chaste  net,  eyther  of  flatterie  or  of  cruelue."—  Wycliffe: 
Timothys  v. 

un  chas-tis  a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i\  and 
/  Eng.  chasti-sable.]    Not  aMe  to  be  chastised; 
unlit  or  undeserving  to  bo  chastised. 


in  chas  tised ,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
chastised.] 
1.  Not  chastised,  not  punished. 

"  Oh  !  hadst  thou  left  me  uachii^itti, 
Thy  precept  I  bad  still  deapLsed." 

Coivper:  (Hney  ttuntHt,  XXXTi. 

•2.  Not  profited  by  chastisement. 

«Jin-9has'-ti-ty.  *  un-chas-ty-te,-s.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  chastity.]  Want  of  chastity ; 
Icw.lness,  incontinence  ;  unlawful  indulgence 
of  the  sexual  appetite. 

"  They  haue  In  confessions,  nuide  kinges  wives  and 
daughters,  to  nutke  vowes  of  unchnlyte  uuto  them." 
—Bile :  Apology,  foL  143. 

•tin  9heck'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and 
Eng.  checkable.}  Incapable  of  being  checked 
or  examined.  (North:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford, 
ii.  233). 

in Checked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
check  td.] 

1.  Not  checked,    restrained,   hindered,  or 
repressed  ;  unrestrained. 

"  But  apt  the  mind  or  fancy  is  to  rave 
C'ncAeot  J,  aud  of  her  roving  U  no  end." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  viil.  189. 
•2.  Uncontradicted. 

"  Yet  it  lives  there  unchtcKd.  that  Antonio  hath  a 
•hip  of  rich  lading  wreck'd  on  the  narrow  seas."— 
Bhalutp.  :  Merchant  of  fenict,  iii.  I. 

3.  Not  checked  or  examined. 

•ftn-cheer'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cheerful.] 

L  Not  cheerful,  joyless,  cheerless,  dismal. 
"  In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity. 
At  time,  at  Tarquiii,  aud  unchaerful  night." 

&uikai>.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  LOS4. 

2.  Not  cheerful,  ready,  or  willing ;  grudging. 

"  It  must  not  be  constrained,  unchetr/ui  obedience." 
—Leijht,n  :  C^m.  on  I  Pet.  iii. 

4n  ghecr  ful  ness,  *un  cheere-ful- 
nesse,  ».  [Pref.  un.-  (1),  and  Eng.  cheerful- 
ness.] The  absence  of  cheerfulness  ;  depres- 
aion  of  spirits;  cheerlemness,  sadness. 

"  Away  with  this  earthly  uncheerfutneae."  —  Bp. 
fall:  Art  of  /Heine  Mediation,  eh.  xxlx.  (/lichardton.) 

•  tin-Cheer'- jf,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cheery.]  Not  cheery,  cheerless,  dismal,  dulL 


nn  9howed'  (ew  as  d),  •  nn-fhawed',  a. 
(Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  chewed.]  Not  chewed, 
not  masticated. 

"He  Ails  his  famlsh'd  maw,  his  month  run*  o'er 
With  unchtvd  morsels,  while  he  chums  the  gore." 
Drytlen  :  t'iryil ;  .Sneld  x.  l.OJS. 

•  fin  9hild',  v.t.      [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
child.] 

1.  To  bereave  of  children  ;  to  make  childless. 

"  Though  in  this  city  he 
"  Hath  wldow'd  and  unrhil-ltd  uuuy  a  one." 

stMketp.  :  Coriolanta,  v.  «. 

2.  To  divest  of  the  character  of  a  child  or 
children. 

11  They  do  wilfully  unchUd  themselves,  and  change 
natur.il  affection  for  violent."— Bp.  Bail:  Contempt.: 
<y*im*»n'»  Marriage. 

•  nn  9hild  -Uh,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
childish.  ]   Prom  1U  derivation  the  word  should 
mean,  not  having  the  characteristics  of  a  child ; 
but  in  the  only  known  example  it  appears  = 
not  fit  for  children.     (Webbe:  Eng.  Poetrie, 
p.  45.) 

»un  Chilled',  a.  [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  Eng. 
thilte<l.]  Not  chilled  ;  not  cooled,  or  destitute 
Of  or  deprived  of  warmth  or  heat. 

"  Unbent  by  winds,  unrhiltd  by  snows." 
Rrron 

tin  chi-rot'-o  mze,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2); 
Or.  \tiporovia.  (cheirotonia)  =  voting,  suffrage  : 
X«»'p  (cheir)  =  the  hand,  and  rtiw  (teinU)  = 
to  stretch.]  To  depose,  deprive,  or  reject  by 
a  vote. 

"  As  If  Josephn*  upon  that  of  Samnel—  they  have 

not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me  that  I 

.      should   not  reign   over  them— had  uut  said   of  the 


people  that  they  unMrotoniz'd  or  unvoted  God  of  the 
kingdom.  Now  if  tuey  uncMrotoniz'd  or  unvoted  God 
of  the  kingdom,  then  they  had  chirotouiz  d  ur  voted 
iiin  to  the  kingdom."— Harrington  :  Oceana,  p.  2ia. 

*  on-chiV-al-rous,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  chivalrous.]  Not  chivalrous ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  chivalry  ;  wanting  in 
chivalry  or  honour. 

"So  thankless,  cold-hearted,  vnchiralrout,  unfor- 
giving."—*?. Brontf:  nilette.  ch,  xxxv. 

*  un-chol'-er-Ic,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
choleric.]     Eveu-tempcred.     (Carlyle:   Sartor 
Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv.) 

un-9hos'-en,   a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

chosen.] 
•     L  Not  chosen  or  predestinated  ;  rejected. 

"  And  that  euery  man  is  either  chosen  or  unchosen. 
.  .  .  And  yf  we  bee  of  the  tinchosen  sorte,  no  good 
dede  can  auail  vs."— Sir  T.  More:  Worket,  p.  KJ. 

2.  Not  chosen  or  adopted  voluntarily. 

"  Beguile 
A  solitude,  unchosen.  nnprofess'd." 

Wordtworth :  Excursion,  bk.  viL 

*  un-ghrlst'-en  (( silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  un-(2), 
and  Eng.  christen.] 

1.  To  unbaptise  ;  to  undo  the  ecclesiastical 
offices  of  baptism  of;  to  annul  the  baptism  of. 

"  To  constrain  him  further  were  to  unchrultm  him, 
to  nnma-i  Mm.  —Milton  :  Divorce,  bk.  it.  ch.  xxii. 

2.  To  render  unchristian ;   to   deprive   of 
sanctity. 

"  But  this  king .  .  .  hath  as  it  were,  unhallow'd 
and  unchristcn'd  the  very  duty  of  prayer  itself."— 
Milton  BUxmoklcatet,  §  L 

un-christ'-ened  (t  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng  christened.]  Not  christened ;  not 
baptised. 

"  Those  iron  clasps,  that  Iron  band. 
Would  not  yield  to  unchristened  hand." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minttrel.  iii.  ». 

un  Christ  i-an,*un  chris  tene,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  Christian.] 

1.  Not  Christian ;    not  belonging   to   the 
Christian  religion  ;  heathen  or  iniidel. 

"  And  ere  that  faithless  trace  was  broke 
Which  freed  her  from  the  unchristian  yoke." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  ». 

2.  Inconsistent  with  the  laws  or  spirit  of 
Christianity ;  unchristianly. 

"  He  had,  from  his  youth  up,  been  at  war  with  the 
Nonconformists,  and  had  repeatedly  assailed  them 
with  unjust  and  nncnrittiin  asperity."— ifacaulay: 
EM.  Eng.,  ch.  vliL 

unchristian  like,  a.  Unchristianly  ; 
like  the  conduct  of  a  person  who  is  not  a 
Christian. 

*  iin-christ'-l'-an,  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  Christian.]    To  deprive  of  Christianity ; 
to  make  unchristianly.        • 

"  Atheism  is  a  sin  that  doth  not  only  unchrittixn 
bat  uumau  a  person  that  is  guilty  of  it."— -Sou;*, 

un-chrlst  -I:an-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  christianize.]  To  turn  away  from 
Christianity ;  to  cause  to  abandon  the 
Christian  faith  or  to  degenerate  from  the  be- 
lief and  profession  of  Christianity. 

*  un-christ'-I-an  Ijf,  a.  &  adv.     [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  ch'ristianly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Like  the  conduct  of  a  person 
who  is  not  a  Christian  ;  contrary  to  the  laws 
or    spirit    of    Christianity;    unbecoming    a 
Christian. 

"  A  most  unnatural  and  uncArisfiantv  yoke."— 
Milton:  0/Diforce.  bk.  ii..  ch.  xx. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  an  unchristian  manner ;  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  the  laws  or  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

"  They  behaued  themselues  most  vnchrlnianly  to- 
ward their  brethren."— UacUuyt  :  I'oi/ayet.  ii.  30J. 

*  un  Christ  I  an  ness,  s.     [Eng.  unchris- 
tian; -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unchristian ;    contrariety   to   the  spirit    of 
Christianity ;  absence  of  Christian  spirit  in 
the  conduct. 

"  The  uncbrltHanneu  of  those  denials  might  arise 
from  a  displeasure  to  see  me  prefer  my  own  divines." 
-King  Charla :  Klkon  Bntilike. 

*  un-fhuroh',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
church.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  church  privileges ;  to  expel 
from  a  church  ;  to  excommunicate. 

"  To  unehareH  and  unchristian  them  that  are  not  of 
their  company."— ffale :  Oticnurie  of  Religion,  ch.  L 

2.  To  refuse   the   name  of  a  church  ;  to 
refuse  or  deprive  of  the  character,  designa- 
tion, rights,  or  standing  of  a  church. 

"  You  say— we  hereby  unchurch  the  reformed 
churches  abroad."—  Watertand :  Vforkt,  x.,  p.  i. 


un'-ci,  3.  pi.  [PL  of  Lat.  uncos  =  a  hook,  a 
barb.] 

Bot.  :  Hooks  of  any  kind  ;  specif.,  hooked 
hairs  ;  hairs  curved  back  at  the  point,  as  thos* 
on  the  nuts  of  Myosotis  Lappula. 

un'-cK-a,  s.    [Lat] 

1.  Roman  Antiq.  :  The  twelfth  part  of  any- 
thing :  as,  an  ounce,  as  being  a  twelfth  part 
of  the  as. 

*  2.  Math.  :  A  term  formerly  employed  to 
signify  the  numerical  coefficient  of  any  term 
of  the  binomial  theorem. 

*  nn'-cl-al  (c  as  Sh),  a.  [Lat.  untialis  =  be- 
longing to  an  inch,  or  to  an  ounce,  from 
uncia  =  an  inch,  an  ounce  ;  O.  Fr.  oncial.] 
Pertaining  to  an  ounce  or  inch.  (Blount.) 

un-ci-al  (c  as  sh),  o.  *  *.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  [>erhaps  the  same  word  as  *  UNCIAL,  o.  ; 
Shipley  thinks  it  may  be  a  corrupt,  of  Lat. 
(llttene)  initiales  =  initial  letters.  (See  also 
extract  under  A.).] 

Paleography  : 

A.  As  adj.  :  A  term  borrowed  from  the 
Latin,  and  applied  to  Greek  writing  of  the 
larger  type  to  distinguish  it  from  that  written 
entirely  in  smaller  characters.  Uncials  differ 
from  the  older  capitals  in  being  composed  of 


wam.) 
GREEK  UNCIAL  WRITING. 

curved  instead  of  straight  lines,  giving  a 
rounded  api>earauce  to  the  letters,  aud  allow- 
ing of  their  being  written  with  greater  rapidity. 
The  oldest  Greek  uncial  MS.  in  existence  is 
prob.ibly  a  fragment  of  the  Iliad  (bk.  xviii.), 
found  in  a  tomb  near  Moufalat  (Egypt),  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Uncial  Greek 
writing  began  to  decline  about  the  end  of  tha 
sixth  century,  and  died  out  altogether  early 


(lit 


temporis 

LATIN  UNCIAL  WRITING. 
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in  the  tenth  century.  Latin  uncial  writing 
(of  which  the  oldest  examples  now  in  exist- 
ence are  assigned  to  the  fourth  century)  was 
in  common  use  till  the  eighth  century,  but 
was  employed  still  later  for  special  purposes. 

"  St.  Jerome's  often  quoted  words,  '  uncialibut.  ut 
Tulgo  aiuut.  litteris.'  ill  his  preface  to  the  book  ol 
Job,  have  never  been  explained.  Of  the  diameter 
referred  to  as  '  uncial  '  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  de- 
rivation of  the  term  is  UUMUIOWU."—  Eiicfc.  Bi'U.  (ed. 
Sth),  xviii.  US.  (Note  L) 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  uncial  letter.    [A.) 

"In  Latin  majuscule  writing  there  exist  both 
capitals  aud  uncialt.  each  class  distinct.  In  Greek 
MSS.  pure  capital  letter-  writini?  was  never  employed 
(except  occasionally  for  ornamental  titles  at  a  late 
tlme["—  Encyc  Brit,  (ed  nth),  xviii.  !«.-.. 

IT  Half-uncial: 

Palaeography  :  A  style  of  writing  partaking 
of  the  character  both  of  the  cursive  ana 
uncial,  and  apparently  forming  a  transition 


(Quamquam  prime        Wrro.) 

LATIN  HALF-UNCIAL  WRITING. 

from  the  earlier  to  the  later  style.  It  ap- 
peared about  the  end  of  the  fifth,  and  died 
out  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

"  We  have  a  series  of  SUM.,  dating  from  the  end  ol 

the  5th  century,  which  are  classed  as  examples  <>f  half. 
uncial  writing.  —£»ryc.  llrit.  (ed.  »th),  xviii.  lit. 

H  Used  also  substantively : 

"  The  text  Is  In  very  exactly  formed  half-uncial*."— 
:  Brit,  (ed  Mb),  xviii.  15». 


*  un-jl-a'-tim,  adv.   [Lat.]  Ounce  by  ounce. 

ftn'-jl  form,  a.  [Lat.  uncus  =  a  hook,  and 
/orma=fonn.)  Having  a  hooked  or  curved 
form  ;  hook-like.  [HOOKED.  j 

unclfor  m  bone,  *. 

A  not.  :  The  interior  bone  of  the  second  row 
of  carpal  bones.  It  is  sub-triangular  in  shape, 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  large  hook-like 
process  projecting  forwards  and  slightly  out- 
wards on  its  anterior  surface  ;  it  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  the  annular  ligaments  and  the 
muscles  of  the  little  finger.  The  unciform- 
bone  articulates  with  the  os  magnum,  the 
semi-lunar,  cuneiform,  and  fourth  and  fifta 
metacarpal  bones. 


bo^ ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  gliln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  C^E  1st.   ph  -  ft 
-clan,  -tian  -  Shan,   -tlon,   sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -f  ion  =  tUmn.   -olona.  tious,  -aious  =  shua.   -hie,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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nncinate—  unclean 


unciform  process,  s. 
Anatomy: 

1.  [UNCIFORM-BONK.] 

2.  An  irregular  lamina  of  bone,  projecting 
downwards  and  backwards  from  the  inferior 
portion  of  each  literal  mass  in  the  ethmoid 
bone.    Called  also  Uueinate-process. 

fin  ci  nate.  im  91  nat  ed,  a.  [Lat.  un- 
ciiiutus,  from  uncus  =  a  honk.  J 

1.  A  nat.  Jt  Zoo!.:  Beset  with  bent  spines 
like  hooks.     (Our n.) 

2.  Bot. :  Hooked  at  the  end  like  an  awn. 
(HOOKED,  II.] 

nncinate-prooess,  s.  [UNCIFORM-PRO- 
CESS,  2.J 

•  ftn-clnc'-tured,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cinctured.]  Deprived  of  a  cincture  ;  not  wear- 
ing a  cincture  or  girdle. 

"  Sarpedon  saw 

Such  harock  made  of  his  unrim-turd  friends.* 
Coif  per  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xvl. 

ftn  91  -ni,  s.  pL  [Lat,  pi.  of  uncinus  =  a 
hook,  a  barb.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  to  the  hook-shaped 
teeth  on  the  pleune  or  lateral  tracts  of  the 
lingual  ribbon  of  the  Mollusca.  They  are 
very  numerous  in  the  plant-eating  Gastero- 
pods. 

&n-cin'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  uncinus  =  a  hook,  a 
barb  ;  named  from  the  hooked  awn  which  in 
the  fruit  becomes  hardened.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Carice«,  closely  akin  to 
Carex,  and  agreeing  with  it  in  habit.  Known 
species  twenty-nine,  chiefly  from  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

•  611-91  -pher,  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cipher.]    To  decipher. 

"  A  letter  In  ciphers  .  .  .  now  unciphered."—Kuih. 
worth :  11M.  Colt.,  pt.  iv.,  vol.  i.,  p.  491. 

a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  circumcised.]     Not  circumcised;  hence,  in 
the  Bi Me,  not  of  the  Jewish  faith  or  race. 

"  Who  is  this  uncircumcited  Philistine,  that  he 
•faoul-l  defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God?"— 1  Xamuel 
•VU.JS. 

•  an-cir-efim-cI'-Bion,  *.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and 

Eng.  circumcision.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  absence  or  want  of  cir- 
cumcision. 

"Owl,  that  gives  the  law  that  a  Jew  shall  be  cir- 
eumcised,  thereby  constitutes  undrcumeiiion  an  ob- 
liquity. "—  Hammond. 

2.  Script. :  Tlie  uncircumcised  portion  of 
the  world  ;  the  mass  of  the  Gentile  nations. 

"If  the  uncirvumciihn  keep  the  righteousness  of 
the  laws,  shall  not  his  uncircumcition  be  counted  for 
circumcuivnl  "—Romania  26. 

•  un-cir'-cum-scribed.  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and 

Eng.  circumscribed.]    Not  circumscribed  ;  not 
bounded  or  limited. 

"  As  yet  uncircu'ntcrik'd  the  regal  power, 
And  wild  and  vague  prerogative  remain'd." 

Tltomton :  Liberty,  IT. 

•un-cir'-cfim-spe'ct,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  circumspect.]  Not  circumspect,  not 
cautious ;  incautious,  heedless. 

"Could  he  nut  beware,  could  he  not  bethink  him, 
was  he  so  uncircumtpect  I"— Jliiton:  Apol.for  Smec- 
tymnuut. 

•  fin-9ir'-cftm-SpSct-ly\  adv.     [Pref.    un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  circumspectly.]    In  an  uncircum- 
spect  manner  ;  without  circumspection,  heed- 
lessly. 

"When  they  had  ones  uncircunupectly  graunted 
by  in  to  execute  Justyce."—  Bale:  anglM  t'otaria, 
ptli. 

•un  911- -cum -stan'- tial  (ti  as  sh),  a. 
{Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  circumstantial.] 

1.  Not  circumstantial ;  not  entering  into 
minute  details. 

2.  Not  important ;  trivial,  unimportant. 

"The  like  particulars,  although  they  seem  uncir- 
cumttitnlial,  are  oit  set  down  m  lioly  scripture."— 
Broume :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk,  vii.  ch.  i. 

Un-ci'-tes,  s.  [Lat.  unc(us)  =  a  hook  ;  suflf. 
-ills.] 

Palttont. :  A  genus  of  Spiriferirtae,  from  the 
Devonian  of  Europe.  It  is  allied  to  Retzia 
(q.v.),  but  the  beak  of  the  ventral  valve  is 
slightly  curved,  the  foramen  disappears  early, 
there  is  no  hinge  area,  and  the  shell  structure 
is  im punctate. 

'-y,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  city.] 


To  deprive  of  the  status  or  privileges  of  a 
city. 

"  Some  would  have  had  it  undtifd  because  uu- 
bishu,«d  in  our  civil  wars."  —  fuller:  Worthiet; 
Olautxtter,  i.  3'js. 

fin-civ -O,  *un-civ-ill,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  civil.] 

*  1.  Not  pertaining  to  a  settled  government, 
or  settled  state  of  society  j  not  civilized. 

"Men  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncivil  and  civil 
state  together."—  Burke. 

*  2.  Rough,  uncivilized.    (Of  persons.) 
"The  uxeieil  kernes  of  Ireland  art-  iu  arms." 

Shakesp. :  2  Umru  IV.,  ill  1. 

*3.  Uncivilized,  bariiarous,  savage. 

"This  uacion  for  al  their  uncivil  and  rude  maner.' 
—Brtnde :  i^uiiitia  Curtita,  tol  2:t. 

*4.  Improper,  unusual,  extraordinary. 

"  With  miduiglit  matins,  at  uncivil  hours." 

Drydtm :  Hind  Jt  Panther,  iii.  1,010. 

5.  Impolite,  discourteous,  ill-mannered. 
(Applied  to  persons,  speech,  or  conduct.) 

"It  was  known  all  over  the  town  thatuwcmj  things 
bad  been  said  of  the  military  profession  iu  the  House 
of  Oouiuious."— ilacaulay  :  UM.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

fin-civ'-Il-Ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
civilized.] 

1.  Not  civilized  ;  not  reclaimed  from  savage 
life  or  manners  ;  barbarous. 

"These  uneirii/t,-;!  people  caring  for  little  else  than 
what  is  necessary." — Ifanipier  :  Voyages  (an.  1681). 

*  2.  Coarse,  rude,  indecent. 

"  Several,  who  have  lieeu  polished  in  France,  make 
use  of  the  most  coarse,  uncivilized  words  iu  our  Ian- 
guage.  "—Additon. 

fin-clV-fl-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
civilly.]  In  an  uncivil  manner ;  discour- 
teously, impolitely,  rudely. 

"  I  follow'd  him  too  close: 

And  to  say  truth,  somewhat  uncivilly,  upon  a  rout." 
Dryden  :  King  Arthur,  L  L 

fin-clad'  (1),  a.  &  pret.  ofv.    [UNCLOTHE.] 

fin-clad'  (2),  'un  klad,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I), 
and  Eng.  clad.]  Not  clad,  not  clothed. 

"  He  was  ashamed  to  approclie  nygh  to  it,  beynge  in 
so  symple  a  state  and  u>Matl."—$ir  T.  Elyot:  The 
Qovernour.  bk.  li. 

fin-claimed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
claijned:]  Not  claimed,  not  demanded  ;  not 
called  for. 

"  No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaimed  by  Spain." 

Johnson:  London. 

unclaimed-money,  s.  Money  result- 
ing from  suits  in  Cnancery  or  at  Common 
Law.  The  rightful  owners,  having  either 
died  or  disappeared,  the  money  remains  in 
the  care  of  the  Court.  Lists  of  names  of 
those  entitled  to  such  monies  are  published 
from  time  to  time  by  private  firms  wlio  devote 
themselves  to  such  business.  (English.) 

fin-clar'-I-fied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
clarified.]  Not  clarified  ;  not  made  clear  or 
purified. 

"  One  ounce  of  whey  undariftcd ;  one  ounce  of  oil  of 
vitriul,  make  no  apparent  alteration."— Bacon  :  Phyt. 
Remaint. 

fin-Clasp',  v.t.  it  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
clasp.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unfasten  the  clasp  of ;  to  open,  as  a 
thing  fastened  with,  or  as  with  a  clasp.  (Lit. 


"  Thou  know'st  no  less  but  all ;  I  have  unclatp'd 
To  tliee  the  book  eveu  of  my  secret  soul." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  {fight,  i.  4. 

*  2.  To  disclose,  to  reveal,  to  lay  open. 

"  In  her  bosom  I'll  unclatp  my  heart." 

Shakelp.  :  Much  Ado,  i.  L 

*  B.   Intrans. :     To    let    go    the    hands. 
(Shakesp. :  Pericles,  ii.  3.) 

»  tin-class -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  clasMtile.]  Incapable  of  being  cl.-issed  or 
classilied  ;  not  admitting  of  classitication. 

t  im- class  Ic,  t  un  class  -ical,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  classic,  classical.] 

1.  Not  classical ;  not  resembling  the  com- 
positions of  the  classical  authors. 

"  Angel  of  dulness.  sent  to  scatter  round 
Her  magick  charms  o  er  all  uncla*»ick  ground." 

Pope  :  llti.nci.ad.  iii.  258. 

2.  Not  confined  to  or  including  the  classics. 

"An  education  totally  unclauical."—Enox  •'  Liberal 
Education,  §  7. 

*  un-class'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncb^sical ; 
•/v  ]  Not  in  a  'classical  manner ;  not  iu  the 
manner  of  the  classical  authors. 


fin'-cle,  s.  [Fr.  oncle,  from  Lat.  avunculum, 
acrus.  of  avunculus  =  a  mother's  brother, 
}irop.=  little  grandfather,  lieing  a  double 
dimiu.  from  avus  =  a  grandfather;  Ger.  onkel] 

1.  Lit. :   The    brother   of   one's   father   or 
mother  ;  the  husband  of  one's  aunt. 

2.  Fig. :  A  pawnbroker.    (Slang.) 

"  ['tide*,  rich  as  three  golden  balls 
From  taking  pledges  of  natiuns." 

il'ixl :  MM  KUmantegg. 

IT  According  to  Brewer,  Uncle  in  this  sense 
is  a  pun  on  the  Latin  word  uncus  —  a  hook, 
which  pawnbrokers  employed  to  lift  articles 
pawned  t>efore  spouts  were  adopted.  This, 
however,  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  fact  that 
in  French  slang  ma  tante  (—  my  aunt)  has  a 
similar  meaning.  Th«  probable  allusion  is  to 
a  mythical  rich  relative. 

Uncle  Sam,  s.  The  jocular  or  cant  name 
of  the  United  States  government,  used  as 
John  Bull  is  with  respect  to  England.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  jocular  extension  of  the 
letters  U.S.  (United  States), printed  or  stamped 
on  the  government  property. 

fin  -  clean',  *  nn  -  cleane,  *  un  -  clene,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  clean.} 
L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  Not  clean  ;  foul,  dirty,  filthy. 

"  Whoso  will  his  haudes  lime. 
The!  must  be  the  more  tmciene." 

dower :  C.  A.,  it 

2.  Morally  foul  or  impure;   wicked,  evil; 
hence,  lewd,  unchaste. 

"  Let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
And,  fairy-like  too,  pliich  the  un,-lean  knight." 

Sluikap. :  Merry  U'ita  of  Vfindior,  iv.  4. 
IX  Comparative  Religions : 

1.  Ethnicism:    In   every  ceremonial  faith 
which  exists  or  has  existed,  distinction  exists 
between  what  is  ceremonially  clean  and  un* 
clean.     Food  cooked  by  a  Sudra  or  by  an  out- 
cast is  unclean  to  the  Brahmin,  and  it  is  at 
the  peril  of  his  caste  if  he  eat  it.    He  must 
also  avoid  unclean  persons,  as  the  Pariah,  the 
Mahar,  and  other  outcasts. 

2.  Judaism :  Both  things  on  the  one  hand, 
and  persons  or  beings  on  the  other,  might  be 
ceremonially  unclean.  Regarding  things,  there 
were  unclean  places  (Lev.  xiv.  40),  but  the 
word  unclean  was  especially  applied  to  cer- 
tain articles  of  food,  as  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  had  died  of  disease,  or  been  strangled 
by  man,  or  killed  by  beasts  or  birds  of  piey, 
certain   animals   in   all  circumstances  L  UN- 
CLEAN-ANIMALS], and  blood.    (Lev.  v.  2,  3 ; 
xi.  40,  41 ;  xvii.  10-16 ;  Acts  xv.  29.)    Regard- 
ing pei-sons,  one  might  be  made  unclean  by 
touching  the  carcase  of  an   unclean  animal 
of  any   kind  (Lev.  v.  2 ;  xi.  2ti).     In  some 
cases  this  ceremonial  defilement  was  but  tem- 
porary, continuing  only  till  the  evening  (xi.' 
25-28,  &c  ).    Washing  the  clothes  was  often  an 
essential  step  towards  the  removal   of  the 
impurity.     A  woman  giving  birth  to  a  man- 
child  was  unclean  for  seven  days  (xii.  2),  and 
to  a  female  child  for  fourteen  days  (xii.  6), 
the  period  of  uneleanness  being  much  shorter 
than  that  of  her  purification  (xii.  4,  5).     The 
leper  was  unclean  till  the  priest  pronounced 
that  his  loathsome  malady  was  at  an  end. 
(Lev.  xiii.  1-59.)    [UNCLEAN  SPIRIT.] 

3.  Christianity :  Jesus  swept  away  the  doc- 
trine that  the  eating  of  certain  articles  of 
food,  deemed  ceremonially  impure,  involved 
sin,  by  his  sweeping  declaration  :  "Not  that 
which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man, 
but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this 
defileth  a  man"  (Matt.  xv.  11  ;  cf.  also  12-20 ; 
Mark  vii.  18) ;  and  with  regard  to   persons, 
St    Peter,   after  the   vision  of  the  sheet  let 
down,  would  no  longer  call  any  man  common 
or  unclean  (Acts  x.  28). 

unclean-animals,  s.  pi. 

Jewish,  Antiq. :  Certain  animals  which  were 
regarded  as  ceremonially  unclean,  and  not 
therefore  to  be  eaten.  Most  animals  that 
"chew  the  cud"  might  be  eaten,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  camel,  the  coney  (HvRAX],  the 
hare,  and  the  swine,  only  the  first  of  which 
is  a  true  ruminant.  A  number  of  birds — 
the  "eagle,"  the  "ossifrage,"  the  "vulture," 
the  "kite,"  &c.— were  to  be  deemed  unclean 
and  abominable.  Much  difficulty  arisea 
in  identifying  some  of  the  birds  referred 
to ;  but  one  broad  fact  is  undoubted — that 
the  Raptores  were  deemed  ceremonially  im- 
pure, while  most  of  the  grain-fending  birds 
were  allowed  as  articles  of  food.  Unclean  fishes 
were  those  which  had  not  fins  or  scales. 
With  the  exception  of  what  would  now  be 


late,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po 
or,  wore,  w?lt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  Q.U  =  to* 
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ealVd  the  Leaping  Orthoptera — locusts,  grass- 
hoppers, &c. — most  insects  were  unclean,  as 
were  iimst  creeping  things,  from  vertebrate 
reptiles  to  molluscous  snails.  Not  merely 
were  the  unclean  animals  to  be  rejected  as 
articles  of  fbtxl,  their  carcases  were  to  be 
avoided,  as  the  individual  touching  them 
would  be  unclean  (Lev.  xi.  1-47).  Apart  from 
the  ceremonial  law,  the  flesh  of  the  prohibited 
animals  was  generally  less  wholesome  than 
that  of  those  allowed. 

1      unclean  spirit,  s. 

New  Test. :  A  demon,  a  wicked  spirit,  seiz- 
ing on  and  acting  through  men  (Matt.  x.  1 ; 
Mark  i.  27,  iii.  30;  v.  13,  vi.  7;  Luke  iv.  36; 
Acts  v.  16,  viii.  7 ;  Eev.  xvi.  13).  [POSSESSION, 
II.  3,  POSSESSION-THEORY.] 

•fin-clean'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i);  Eng. 
dean,  v. ;  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being  cleaned. 

fin-clean'-li  ness,  •  un  clean  li  nes,  s. 
[Eng.  uncleanly;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  uncleanly ;  want  of  cleanliness ;  til- 
thiness. 

"This  profane  liberty  and  unclennlineti  the  arch- 
biahop  resolved  to  reform."— Clarendon. 

fin  -  clean  ly,  *nn-clen-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  cleanly,  a.) 

1.  Not  cleanly ;  filthy,  foul,  dirty,  unclean. 

"  The  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slaughter-house." 
,-ihaketp.  :  King  John,  iv.  S. 

2.  Not  cleanly  in  a  moral  sense ;  indecent, 
onchnste,  lewd. 

"Exhibiting  unto  them  shewes  to  gaze  upon  and  u«- 
denly  \i\nyert.'— Udal:  Actet  xU. 

An    clean    ness,  •  vn  -  den  -  nes,  *un- 
clen  nesse,  s.    [Eng.  unclean;  -ness.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unclean ; 
fonlness,  lilthiness. 

"In  St  Giles's  I  understood  that  most  of  the  vlleat 
and  most  miserable  houses  of  uncleanneu  were."— 
Sruuxt :  Bi'.lt  of  Mortality. 

2.  Moral    impurity ;    defilement    by   Bin ; 
lewd  ness,  obscenity. 


IL  Compar.  Belig. :  Want  of  ritual  or  cere- 
monial purity ;  ceremonial  defilement  or  pol- 
lution. [UNCLEAN,  II.] 

•tin  clear,  '  un -de  re,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  clear,  a.  ] 

1.  Not  bright  or  clear ;  dark,  obscure. 

2.  Not  free  from  obscurity,  doubt,  or  un- 
certainty. 

"  In  unclear  and  doubtful  things  be  not  pertina- 
cious."—i«i;/Aron  :  On  1  Peter  ill. 

fin -cleared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cUare<l.\ 

1.  Not   cleared,  as    land  overgrown  with 
weeds. 

"  Which  Is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  un- 
clear. 't  country."— Coo*  :  Pint  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  cb.  v. 

2.  Not  cleared ;  not  vindicated  in  character ; 
not  fieed  from  imputations  or  charges  hang- 
ing over  one. 

•  tin  clear  ness,  s.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
clearness.]  Obscurity,  want  of  clearness,  an- 
tiquity. 

"This  unelearnrtt  of  view  rests  upon  an  error."— 
IT.  ttvbertton  HmtUt :  Old  Tat.  in  Jetciih  Chunk 
P.  lit. 

•tin -clench',  v.t.  or  {.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  clench.]  To  open  or  force  open,  as  the 
cluiK'ln-'l  hand. 

"The  hero  so  his  enterprize  recalls ; 
Ills  tl»t  uncUncha,  au<l  the  weapon  falls." 

(iitrth :  Ditpentarjf,  T. 

fin-cle'r -Jc:al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
clerical.]  Not  clerical ;  not  befitting  or  be- 
coming the  clergy. 

**  Many  clergymen  an  seen  to  take  delight  In 
tuf-lerlcal  occupations."— Knot:  Winter  t'ttninoi, 
•veil.  13. 

•fin  clerk' -like  (er  as  ar),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1) ;  Eng.  clerk,  und  -like.]  Unbefitting  a  clerk, 
clergyman,  or  educated  man  ;  unclerical. 

"  Illnius  and  Bironlus  prrtend  the  text  to  be  cor- 
rupted,  and  K<I  tu  iir-nd  It  by  such  an  emendation  as 
Is  a  i.latii  contradiction  tu  the  sense.  Mid  that  so  un- 
clerklike,  viz  .  by  putting  In  two  words,  and  tearing 
out  one.  — Bp.  Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prvphriymg,  |  «. 

t tin  Cle-shlp.  «.  [Eng.  uncle;  -ship.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  an  uncle  ;  the  relation  of 
an  uncle. 

"  I'nclnttlp  there  ID  family  circles  follows  the  cos- 
torn  of  Brittany."— Athmaum,  >>h.  K,  1184,  p.  SIS. 


*  tin-clew'  (ew  as  o),  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Kng.  clew.}    To  unwind,  to  unravel;  hence, 
to  leave  bare,  to  ruin. 

"  If  I  should  pay  you  for 't  as  'tis  extolled, 
It  would  uncleto  me  quite." 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

*  tin -clinch',  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

clinch.]    To  unclench  (q.v.). 

*  tin-cling',  v.i.  [Pref.  vn-  (2),  and  Eng.  cling.] 
To  cease  from  clinging,  adhering,  entwining, 
embracing,  or  the  like. 

"Which  perhaps  will  never  uncling,  without  the 
strung  alistersive  of  some  heroic  magistrate."— Mil- 
ton: Tetrachordon. 

tin-clipped',  *un-cliped,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Kng.  clipped.]  Not  clipped  ;  not  cut ; 
not  diminished  by  clipping. 

"Cliped  and  uncliped  money  will  always  buy  an 
equal  quantity  of  anything  else."— Locke :  Considera- 
tion* on  Money. 

tin-cloak',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cloak,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  deprive  of  a  cloak. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  off  one's  cloak. 

*  un  cloath,  v.t.    [UNCLOTHE.] 

tin-clog',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  clog.] 
To  remove  a  clog  from  ;  to  free  from  a  clog  or 
that  which  clogs,  encumbers,  or  obstructs ; 
to  disencumber,  to  free. 

"  It  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to  V ' 

Shaketp.  :  Corioianut,  Iv.  a. 

*  fin-elois'-ter,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cloister.]    To  remove  or  release  from  a  cloister 
or  from  confinement ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

"  Why  ilid  not  I,  uncloitter'd  from  the  womb. 
Take  my  next  lodging  in  a  tomb  ?  "  Xorrit. 

fin-close',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
close,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  To  open. 

"  His  cautious  dame.  In  bower  alone, 
Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclote." 

Ocott :  Marmion,  ill.  1 

2.  To  disclose ;  to  lay  open  ;  to  reveal. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  open. 

"  With  quicker  spread  each  heart  uncloiei." 

Moore :  Light  of  the  Harem. 

*  fin-Close',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  close,  a.) 
Unreserved,  babbling,  chattering. 

"  Knowen  designs  are  dangerous  to  act, 
And  the  unctute  chief  di,l  never  noble  fact" 

Xylvnler :  The  Captuinei,  1,076. 

fin-Closed',  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  closed.] 

1.  Not  closed  or  shut ;  open. 

"  Fall'ii  Hassan  lies,  his  undated  eye 
Yet  lowering  on  Ms  enemy." 

hi/run :  The  Giaour. 

2.  Not  shut  in  or  separated  by  enclosures ; 
unenclosed. 

"  A  great  vyllage  on  the  see  syde  tmcloied."—Bernen : 
Froitiart ;  Croiiycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccccxxx. 

*  3.  Not  finished,  not  concluded. 

tin-  clothe',  *  un  cloath,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Kng.  clothe.] 

I.  Lit.  :  To  remove  the  clothes  from  ;  to 
divest  of  clothes;  to  make  naked;  to  strip 
of  the  clothes. 

"Thauue  knyghtls  of  the  justlse  .  .  .  unclothiilen 
him  and  dideu  about  him  a  reed  mantel"—  Wyclife: 
Matthew  xxvii. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  divest,  to  free. 

"To  uncloath  themselves  of  the  covers  of  reason,  or 
modesty."— Bp.  Taylor :  Sermon*,  vol.  1.,  ser.  23. 

tin  -  clothed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
clothed.] 

1.  Not  clothed ;  not  having  clothes  on. 

"The  women  labour  in  the  fields,  and  are  quite  un- 
clothed.'— Daruln:  De$cent  of  Man  led.  2nd),  ch.  xlx. 

2.  Stripped  of  clothing. 

"  Unclothed  to  the  shoulder  It  wares  them  on ; 
Thus  In  the  fight  is  he  ever  known." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxvl. 

*  tin  cloud',  v.t.     [Pref.  wn-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cloud.]    To  clear  away  the  clouds  from  ;  to 
free  from  obscurity,  gloom,  dulncss,  sadness, 
or  the  like. 

"  Whose  breath  can  still  the  winds, 
Undoud  the  sun.'     Iteaitm.  *  flet. :  Philtuter,  IT. 

tin  cloud  6d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ii'finii-ii.\  Not  clouded ;  not  obscured  by 
clouds  ;  free  from  gloom ;  clear,  bright. 


tin  cloud -3d -ness,  s.     [Eng.  unclouded; 
-neu.\ 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unclouded 
in  a  material  sense  ;  brightness,  clearness. 


2.  The  state  of  being  unclouded  in  a  mental 
or  moral  sense. 

tin-cloud'-^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  ( 1),  and  Eng-. 
cloudy.]  Not  cloudy  ;  free  from  clouds  ;  un- 
clouded. 

"  And  twinkling  orbs  bestrew  th'  tinrloudy  skies." 
Gay  :  Rural  Sportt,  U 

1  tin-clov'-en,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

cloven.]    Not  cloven,  not  cleft. 

"  My  skull's  UHdt 
Beau 

1  un  club  ba  ble,  *  un  club  -a-ble,  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (l),"and  Eng.  clubbable.]  "Not  club- 
bable, not  sociable. 


en  yet,  let  me  but  kill." 

I.  *  flet.  :  The  Chances,  ii.  L 


"  Sir  John  was  a  most  uncliibable  man."— VoJkit. 
•on,  in  Mad.  D'Arblay:  Diary,  L  41. 

*  fin-clue',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  clue.] 
To  unravel,  to  unwind. 

"  These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue." 
Byron  :  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Fox. 

*  fin-Clfitch',  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
clutch,    v.J      To   force    open,    as   something 
clutched  or  clenched  tightly. 

"  The  terrors  of  the  Lord  could  not  melt  his  bowel*. 
unclutcti  his  griping  baud."— Decay  of  Piety. 

tin'-co,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A  contract,  of  uncouth 
(q.v.).  (Scotch.)] 

A.  As  adj. :  Strange,  immense,  great,  much, 
uncommon. 

"They  bad  carried  him  in  his  easy  chair  up  to  th« 
green  before  the  auld  castle,  to  be  out  of  the  way  at 
this  unco  spectacle."— Scott :  Ouy  Mannering,  ch.  xiil 

B.  As  adv. :  Very,  remarkably :  as,  unco  glad. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Something  new,  strange,  extraordinary, 
or  prodigious. 

"  Each  tells  the  unco  that  he  sees  or  hears." 

Burnt :  Cotter'i  Saturday  A'it/ht. 

2.  A  strange  person  ;  a  stranger. 

*  tin-coagh',  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
coach.]    To  detach  or  loose  from  a  coach  or 
other  vehicle. 

"  These  (here  arriv'd)  the  mules  uncoscht." 

Chapman  :  Bomer  ;  Odyttey  ri. 

*  un-co  axrf  ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
coacted.]     Not  driven   together ;  compelled, 
strained,  or  forced. 

"All  homogeueall,  simple,  single,  pure,  previous, 
unknotted,  uncoacted."— More :  Song  of  the  Soul.  (To 
the  Header.) 

un-cock ,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cock,  v.) 

1.  To  let  down  the  cock  of,  as  of  a  fowling* 
piece. 

2.  To  open  or  spread  out  from  a  cock  or 
heap,  as  hay. 

un-cof '-fined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
coffined.]  Not  provided  with  a  coffin ;  not 
laid  in  a  coffin. 

"  Seemed  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Rosliu's  chiefs  uncoffined  lie/ 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  ilinitrel,  vl.  24. 

*  tin  c6g  rit-a  ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cogitable.]    Not  capable  of  being  cogi- 
tated or  thought  of. 

"By  meanes  moogitablt  to  man.'— Sir  T.  More: 
Workei,  p.  338. 

*  fin-c61f ' ,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  coif.} 
To  take  or  pull  the  coif  or  cap  off. 

"Yonder  are  two  apple-women  scolding,  and  Just 
ready  to  uncoV  one  another."— Arbuthnot  t  Pope. 

fin-coifed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  coifed.} 
Not  wearing  a  coif ;  divested  of  a  coif. 

"  Uncoif'd  counsel,  learned  In  the  world  I" 

1'oung :  Might  Thought!,  viil. 

fin-coil',  *  nn-ooyl,  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  u«-  (IX 
and  Eng.  coil.]  To  unwind  that  which  is 
coiled,  as  a  rope  or  chain. 

"  The  spiral  air-vessels  (like  threads  of  cobweb)  a 
little  uncoyted."— Derham :  Phytico-Theolofy,  bk.  x. 

fin -coined',  a.     [Pref.    un-  (1),  and   Eng. 
coined.] 
1.  Lit. :  Not  coined. 

"It  Is  ImiMMsible  that  the  value  of  coln'd  silver 
should  be  less  thnii  the  value  or  price  of  uncoin'd."— 
Locke  :  Further  Contiderationi  on  Money. 

*  2.  Fig. :   Not  having  the  current  stamp 
on  it ;  or,  not  counterfeit,  genuine. 

"  Dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined 
constancy. "—Hhakap.  :  Uenry  V.,  v.  Z. 

fin-cAl  lect  -ed,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

collected.} 


boil,  bo?;  pout,  J<ftrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Inc. 
•elan,    tlau  -  shau.    -Uon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhiin.    -cious,  -tlooa,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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uncollectedness— uncompensated 


1.  Not  collected  together;  not  brought  to 
one  place. 

"  Light,  imcoilectfd,  through  the  Chaos  urg'd 
Its  infant  way."  Thornton  :  Autumn. 

2.  Not  collected,  not  received  :  as,  uncol- 
lected  taxes. 

3.  Not  having  one's   thoughts    collected  ; 
not  recovered  from  confusion  or  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  Lest  those  often  idle  fits 
Might  clean  ex|>cl  her  uncounted  wits." 

Brotene  :  Britannia*  I'aftarali,  L  L 

•  un  col  lect  ed  ness,  «.     [Pref.  un-  (IX 
and  Eng.  collectetlncss.]    The  state  of  being 
uncollected  or  confused. 

•  un-COl-le'ct'-i-ble,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  collectible.]    Unable  to  be  collected  ;  that 
cannot  be  collected. 

un  col   ored,     a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  &nd  Eng. 


1.  Not    colored,     as   a   painting;    simply 
drawn,    without   color     being   superadded  ; 
not  stained  or  dyed. 

"Through  pure  nncnlotired  glass,  yon  receive  the 
clear  light."—  Leighion  :  Comment,  on  1  Peter  i.  22. 

2.  Not    colored,  as  a  narrative  ;  told  with 
the  simplicity  of  truth  and  with  no  effort  to 
heighten  the  effect  by  exaggeration  ;  unvar- 
nished. 

*  3.  Unclouded,  clear. 

"  To  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky. 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers." 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  180. 

*  fin-colt',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  colt.] 
To  deprive  of  a  horse.    (Special  coinage.) 

"Thou  llest,  thou  art  not  colted,  thou  art  tin- 
coned:'—Shakesp-  •'  1  Henry  l\\,  ii.  2. 

fin-combed'  (b  silent),  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  combed.]    Not  combed  ;  unkempt. 
"  Whose  lockes  uncombed  cruell  adders  lie." 

Spenter:  Virgil;  Gnat. 

*  un-cdm-bine',  v.t.  &  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 

Eng.  combine.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  sever  or  destroy  the  com- 
bination, union,  or  junction  ;  to  separate  ;  to 
disconnect  ;  to  break  up. 

"  When  out-breaking  vengeance  uncombinet 
The  111  jointed  plots."     Daniel  :  CMt  Wart,  bk.  lit 

B.  Intrans.  :    To   become   separated,  dis- 
united, or  disconnected. 

"The  rude  conjuncture  of  vncombining  cables  in 
the  violence  of  a  northern  tempest"  —  Up.  Taylor  : 
Sermon*,  voL  it,  aer.  2. 

tin-come  at  a-ble,  c,.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng. 
come;  at;  -able.]  That  cannot  be  come  at; 
not  obtainable.  (Colloq.) 

"  He  has  a  perfect  art  In  being  unintelligible  In  dis- 
course, and  uncomeatable  in  business."  —  Taller,  12. 

un-come'-li-ness,  '  un-com  li  ness,  ». 
(Eng.  uncomely;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncomely  ; 
absence  of  comeliness  ;  want  of  beauty. 

"  She  will  much  better  become  the  seat  in  the  native 
.and  unaffected  itncomelineM  of  her  person."—  Steele  : 
Apectotor,  No.  62. 

*2.  Indecency. 

"  He  praised  women's  modesty,  and  gave  orderly 
well-behaved  reproof  to  all  vncomelineu.  —  Shakesp.  : 
Merry  Ifif,  ii.  L 

3.  Something  unseemly,  unbecoming,  or  in- 
decent. 

"  ChrUtiani  indeed  are  not  so  watchful  and  accurate 
in  all  their  ways  as  becomes  them  ;  but  stain  their 
holy  profession  either  »  ith  pride  or  coveteonsneas,  or 
contentions,  or  some  other  such  like  uncomeUnea."— 
LeiyMan:  Cam.  on  I  Peter  ii.  12. 

un  come  ly,  *  un-com-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  comely.] 

1.  Not  comely  ;  wanting  in  grace,  beauty, 
or  elegance. 

**  A  man  could  wish  to  have  nothing  disagreeable  or 
uncomely  in  his  approaches."  —  Budgell:  Spectator, 
No.  67. 

2.  Unseemly,  unbecoming,  unsuitable,  in- 
decent 

"  With  an  uncomely  silence  tails  my  tongue." 

Ben  Jonton  .  Horace,  bk.  iv. 

un  com'  fdr-ta-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  comfortable.] 

1.  Not  comfortable  ;  affording  no  comfort  ; 
gloomy,  dismal. 

"  We  bad  the  uncomfortable  prospect  of  ending  our 
days  on  some  desolate  coast."—  Anton  :  Voyage*,  bk.  i., 
ch.  x. 

2.  Causing  bodily  discomfort  or  uneasiness: 
as,  an  uncomfortable  seat  or  position. 

3.  Receiving  or  experiencing  no  comfort  ; 
disagreeably  situated  ;  ill  at  ease  :  as,  He  felt 
very  uncomfortable  there. 


im  com  for  ta  ble-noss,  s.  FEng.  un- 
comfortable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  uncomfortable,  miserable,  or  disagree- 
able ;  uneasiness,  discomfort. 

"The  uncomfortublenett  of  unbelief,  and  the  terrors 
of  conscience  after  a  wicked  lii«.  will  drive  most  of 
them  to  a  worse."— Seeker:  Sermom,  vol.  11:..  ser.  84. 

un-c6m'-f6r-ta-bly\  adv.  [Eng.  uncomfort- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  In* an  uncomfortable  rammer  or 
degree  ;  so  as  to  cause  discomfort. 

"  Upon  the  floor  uncomfortably  lying." 

Drayton :  Legend  of  Matilda. 

un  com  -fort  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un.-  (1),  and  Eng. 
comforted.]  Not  comforted,  consoled  or  tran- 
quillized ;  disconsolate. 

"Awake  your  love  to  my  uneamforted  mother." 
llrniim.  &  Flet.:  Lawtof  Candy,  UL 

un  com  mand  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  commanded.]  Not  commaniled,  ordered, 
enjoined,  or  required  by  precept,  order,  or 
law. 

"  They  were  uncammnnded  instances  of  virtue."— 
Atterbury:  Sermon*,  vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

im  com  mend  -a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  commendable.]  Not  to  be  commended; 
not  worthy  of  commendation  ;  illaudable. 


un  com  mend  -ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 

Eng.  commended.]  Not  commended,  praised, 
or  approved. 

"  Thou  must  have  uncommended  dy'd." 

Waller:  A  Song. 

*  un-com-men'-su-rate,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l), 

and  Eng.  commensurate.]  Not  commensurate 
with  something  else  ;  not  of  the  same  measure 
or  dimensions  ;  not  adequate,  not  equal. 

"  I  observed  before  that  our  senses  are  short,  im- 
perfect, and  uncommenturate  to  the  vastness  and  pro- 
fundity of  things,  and  therefore  cannot  receive  the 
just  images  of  them."— Olanvill .- Euay  I. 

un  com  mer  cial  (ci  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  itn- 
(1),  and  Eng.  commercial.] 

1.  Not  commercial ;  not  carrying  on  com- 
merce ;  not  travelling  to  solicit  orders  for 
goods  :  as,  an  uncommercial  traveller. 

*  2.  Not  according  to  or  consistent  with  the 
principles  or  rules  of  commerce. 

"  You  did  not  think  it  uncommercial  to  tax  the 
whole  mass  of  your  manufactures,  and,  let  me  add, 
your  agriculture  too."— Burke  :  American  Taxation. 

iin  com  miss  ioned  (as  as  sh),  a.    [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  commissioned.]  Not  com- 
missioned ;  not  possessed  of  a  commission  ; 
not  entrusted  with  a  commission ;  unau- 
thorized. 

"  We  should  never  hastily  run  after  uncommissioned 
guides."— Seeker:  Sermon*,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

un  com  mit  -ted,   o.      [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 

Eng.  committed.] 

1.  Not  committed ;  not  done. 

"  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  time. 
She  scarce  bad  left  an  uncommitted  crime." 

liyrun:  Corsair,  ii.  11. 

2.  Not  referred  to  a  committee. 

3.  Not  bound  or  pledged  by  anything  said 
or  done :  as,  He  is  uncommitted  to  any  course 
of  action. 

*  iin -corn-mixed',  a.      [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  commixed  ]    Not  commixed  or  mingled  ; 
unmixed.    (Chapman :  Iliad  x.  369.) 

un  com' -mon,  a.  &  adv.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eug.  common.] 

A.  Ai  adj. :  Not  common,  not  usual ;  rare, 
unusual,  infrequent ;  hence,  out  of  the  com- 

*  mon  ;  remarkable,  extraordinary,  strange. 

"Betwene  us  is  no  unlikeness,  or  any  thing  uncom- 
mon  as  touching  our  higher  and  our  divine  nature."— 
I'dal :  John  xiv. 

B.  As   adv.  :    Uncommonly,   exceedingly, 
very  :  as,  uncommon  cheap.    (Vulgar.) 

un-coin'-mon-ly,  adv.  [Eng. uncommon;  -ly.] 

1.  Not  commonly  ;    rarely,   infrequently ; 
not  usually. 

2.  To  or  in  an  uncommon  degree. 

"They  were  reported  to  be  gentlemen  sent  abroad 
to  make  observations  and  discoveries,  and  were  un- 
commonly  qualified  for  that  purpose."— Coot :  Firtt 
Voyage,  bk.  t.  ch.  Ii. 

un- com'- mon -ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncommon; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncom- 
mon ;  rareness  of  occurrence  ;  infrequency. 

"  The  uncommonneu  of  such  conversation."— Seeker ; 
Sermont,  vol.  v.,  ser.  ». 

*  un-com-mu'-nl-ca-ble,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  communicable.] 


1.  Not  communicable  ;  incapable  of  being 
communicated,  transferred,  or  imparted. 

"The  peculiar  uncinn>imtticuble  riunts  oi  England,1* 
—Burke  :  t>/m«ch  at  Brutal. 

2.  Not  communicative  ;  reserved,  taciturn. 

un  com  mu   ni  cat  ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  communicated.] 

1.  Not   communicated ;   not   disclosed   at 
made  known  to  others. 

2.  Not  imparted,  bestowed,  or  shared. 

"  Supreme  power,  whether  communicated  or  uneont- 
municateil.  is  supreme  power."—  Waterland :  II  or/a, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

*  un  com  mii   ni  cat  Ing,  a.    [Pref.    un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  communicating.]    Not  communi- 
cating ;  uncommunicative. 

"  There  are  exterminating  angels  that  fly  wrapt  up 
In  the  curtains  of  immateriality  and  an  unommunf. 
eating  nature."— Bp.  Taylor  :  sermoia,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

*  un   com  mu    ni-cat  ive,  a.    [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  communicative.] 

1.  Not  communicative;  reserved,  taciturn. 

"It  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  deep  sorrow  thai 
it  is  of  a  tacit  and  uncommunicative  nature."— Cogan  : 
On  the  Pastiont,  pt  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Not  liberal;  parsimonious,  stingy.  (Prob. 
with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  communi- 
cate (=give)  in  the  New  Testament)    (Of. 
Heb.  xiii.  16.) 

"  A  little  too  uncommunicative  for  their  great  cir- 
cumstances."— Richardson :  Clariua,  ii.  80. 

*  un  com  mu  ni  ca  tive  ness,  s.    [Eng. 
uncommunicative ;  -ness.\   The  quality  or  state 
of    being    uncommunicative ;    reserve,    taci- 
turnity. 

"  I  might  justify  my  secresy  and  uncommunicative* 
nea."—Jlichardton:  Clarissa,  iv.  2». 

*  iin-com  pact ,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
compact,  a.]    Not  compact;  not  of  close  tex- 
ture ;  incompact. 

"  Such  a  furrowed,  uncompact  surface."— Additon  t 
On  Italy;  Vesuvius. 

*  un- com  pact'- Sd,  a.    [Pref.  un-(l),  and 
Eng.  compacted.]    Not  compacted ;  not  firm 
or  settled. 

"Seems  to  unfold  an  uncompacted  mind."— fcf- 
tham :  itetolvet,  pt.  ii..  res.  23. 

*  un-com  -pa-nied,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  companied.]    Not  attended  by  a  com- 
panion ;  unaccompanied. 

"  That  brave  Ulysses  thence 
Depart,  uncompanied  by  God  or  man." 

Camper :  Homer ;  Odyacy  v. 

*  un-com  pan'  ion  a-ble  (i  as  y),  o.  [  Pref. 

inn-  (1),  and  Eng.  companionable. J  Not  com- 
panionable ;  not  sociable. 

"  A  Mrs.  K.,  who  is  very  uncompanionable  indeed." 
—Had.  D'Arblay:  Diary,  i.  415. 

•un- com -pan'- ioned  (i  as  y),  o.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  companioned.!  Having  no 
fellow ;  unique,  peerless. 

"  She  is  the  mirror  of  her  beauteous  sec, 
Unparalleled  and  uncomixtnioned." 

Alachin :  Dumb  Knight,  i. 

*  tin-coin'- passed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  compassed.]    Unlimited,  unbounded. 

"  Cau  clouds  encompasse  Thy  unnim/>ast'd  greatness  t" 
David :  Jfuset  Sacrifice,  p.  13. 

*un-com  pass'  ion -ate  (ss  as  sh),  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  compassionate.  ]  Not 
compassionate ;  deficient  in  pity  or  compas- 
sion. 

'•  In  uncompassionate  anger  do  not  so." 

Milton :  i>aintun  Agoiiiitei,  818. 

*  un-com  pass'-ioned  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (I),  and  Eng.  comjmssioned.]  Not  com- 
passionated ;  unpitied  ;  unsympathised  with. 

*  un-com-paf -i-bly,  adv.    [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  compatibly.]    Not  in  a  compatible 
manner;  incorcpatibly. 

un  com  per  la  ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  compellable.]  Not  compellable ;  that 
cannot  be  bound,  driven,  or  compelled  ;  not 
admitting  of  compulsion. 

"  For  it  conquers  the  un?om/>cltaole  mind,  and  dts- 
interests  uian  of  himself."— t'eltluim :  O.t  Luke  xiv.  20. 

iin-com-pelled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
compelled.]  Not  compelled  ;  free  from  or  with- 
out compulsion  ;  not  done  under  compulsion. 

"  Where  love  gives  law,  beauty  the  sceptre  sways. 
And,  uncomuelled,  the  happy  world  oljeys." 

Waller:  Triple  Combat. 

un-cdin'-pgn-sat-cd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Bug.  compensated.]  Not  compensated. 

"  To  join  together  the  restraints  of  an  universal,  in- 
ternal, and  external  taxation  is  an  unnatural  union 
of  perfect,  uncompentated  slavery."  —  Burke :  On 
American  Taxation, 


late,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   se,  ce  -  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


uncompetitive  —unconditioned 
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ttn-com-pet'-f-tlve,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  competitive.]  Not  competitive ;  not 
competing  with  others. 

"  The  commercial  square  .  .  .  consisted  of  uncompe- 
Wire  shops,  such  as  were  needful,  of  tlie  native  wares." 
—Kuskin.  ill  at.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  1886. 

tin  corn-plain' -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX  and 
Eng.  complaining.]  Not  complaining ;  not 
murmuring. 

"  The  weak,  hapless,  uncomplaining  wretch." 

Thomson :  Spring,  392. 

fin-com-plaln'-lng-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  uncom- 
plaining ;  -ly.]  In  an  uncomplaining  manner ; 
witliout  complaint  or  murmuring. 

+Hn-com-plain'-ing-ne's3,  s.  [Eng.  uncom- 
plaining; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  uncomplaining. 

•tin  com  plaif'-ant,  o.    [Pref.  «n- (!)•  and 

Eng.  complaisant.]  Not  complaisant;  not 
civil ;  not  courteous. 

"  It  la  hard  to  speak  of  these  false  fair  ones  without 
•tying  something  uncom^laitant."—Addison:  Spec- 
tator. No.  41. 

.  *ftn-cdm-plaif-ant-l&  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
eom/ilalsant. ;  -ly.]  In  an  uncomplaisant 
manner ;  uiv-ivilly,  discourteously. 

"As  our  male  law  givers  have  somewhat  uncom- 
plnifantly  BXimswd  it."— Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk. 
Hi.,  ch.  U. 

•  tin  com-plete',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
comjiltte,  a.]    Not  complete  ;  incomplete. 

"  The  ttncnmplrtt  and  unfinished  parts  of  the  same 
•ctlon  and  falile."— Pope  :  I'iea  •/  the  £pic  Poem,  5  4. 

tin-com-plet'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  completed.]  Not  completed ;  not  tinished; 
Unfinished. 

"  The  work  that  was  left  uncompleted." 

LongJMow  :  ililet  Standith,  Ix. 

•  tin-c6m-pll -ant,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
EIIR.  compliant.]    Not  compliant ;  not  yield- 
ing or  pliant ;  inflexible.    (Gauden :   Tears  of 
the  Church,  p.  305.) 

ttn-com-pH-men'-ta-rfr  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
•ml  Eng.  complimentary.]  Not  complimentary ; 
rude ;  discourteous :  as,  uncomplimentary 
language. 

t  tin-corn  ply'-Ing,  o.  [Pref.  uu-  (1),  and 
Eng.  complying. ]  Not  complying;  not  yield- 
ing, conceding,  or  assenting. 

"  The  uncomplying  Jew*  were  not  satisfied  with  re- 
jecting Christianity."— AUerbury :  Sermon*.  vol.  L, 
•er.  X 

•  tin  com  po$e'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and   Eng.  composeable.]     Incapable  of  being 
composed ;  not  to  be  allayed  or  arranged. 

"  A  difference  at  length  flamed  so  high  a*  to  be  un- 
compottable.'— Mori H :  Kxumen.  p.  63. 

fcn  corn-pound  -ed,  a.    [Pryt  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  compounded.] 
L  Not  compounded  ;  not  mixed  ;  simple. 

"  And  unmmpoundrd  Is  their  essence  pure." 

Mil  tun  :  P.  L,  I.  42*. 

S.  Simple  ;  not  intricate. 

"  The  substance  of  the  faith  was  comprised  In  that 
UHCcmpoundnl  style."—  Hammond  :  fundamental!. 

•  tin  c6m  pound  Sd  Ijf,  adv.     [Eng.  «H- 
compoiui'/eJ ;    -ly.]      In    an    uncompounded 
manner. 

"  He  U  all  these  abstractedly,  uncnmpnundedly, 
nallr.  Infinitely."— Bit.  Hall:  Kemedy  of  Prophane- 
not.  bk.  1.,  |  s. 

iinc6m  pound  -e'dne'ss,  *.  [Eng.  «n- 
comitoundeit ;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  uncompounded. 

"  I'ncnmmundedneu  of  spirit."—  Hammond :  Worltt, 
ToL  iv.,  Mr.  i. 

•  tin-c5m-pr6-h5nd',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  comprehend.]     To  fail  in  compre- 
hending. 

*  Or  this  nice  wit,  or  thai,  d Intemperance. 
Neglect,  distaste,  uneomprelfnd,  disdain." 

Daniel:  MiaophUut. 

tin  c6m  pro  h6n  sl  ble,  a.  [Pref.  ten-  (1), 
•nd  Eng.  comprehensible.]  Not  comprehen- 
sible ;  incomprehensible. 

vntoncheable,  and  tncamprthentible  vnto  oar 
•Jneell :  Defence  of  the  Apolofie,  p.  t3». 

•  tin-c5m  prS-hen  »Ive,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  comjrrehenxive.] 

L  Not  comprehensive;  not  including  much. 
2.  Unable  to   comprehend  ;   Incomprehen- 
tive. 

"  flom*  n%rrnw.n|>lrtt«l.  >inmmr>n)A»nH»<>  tealota, 
Who  know  not  the  world."— South :  Kermant,  voL  II., 


3.  That  cannot  be  contained  within  limits  ; 
incomprehensible  (q.v.). 

"  Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps." 
Shaketp.  :  Troilut  i  Creuida,  lit  3. 

tin-corn  -pressed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  compressed,}  Not  compressed  ;  free  from 
compression. 

"  Judging  from  the  uncompressed  fragments."— 
Darwin  :  Voyage  Hound  the  World,  ch.  iii. 

*  tin-corn  prised  ,  «.      [Pref.   un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  comprised.)    Uucompreheud«d  ;  or,  per- 
haps, unbounded. 

"  Whose  unoomprised  wisdom  did  foresee. 
That  you  iu  marriage  sliuuld  be  link'd  to  me." 
Drai/ton  :  Owen  Tudor  to  i^uten  Catherine. 

tin-corn  -pro-mis-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Bug  compromising.  J  Not  compromising; 
not  given  to  making  compromises,  but  rigid 
in  carrying  out  one's  opinions  and  projects  ; 
not  ready  to  agree  to  terms  ;  inflexible. 

"  The  tincompromtting  patrician  spirit  character- 
istic of  the  Claudian  family."—  Letcit:  Ored.  Early 
Human  Bin.  (ed.  1S55),  ii.  58. 

tin-cdn-ceal'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  concealable.]  Not  able  to  be  concealed. 

"  With  slow  mutation  vnconcealable." 

Wordsworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  Yi. 

tin-concealed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
concealed.]  Not  concealed  ;  openly  shown. 

"  She  suffered  the  tears  to  stream  down  her  cheeks 
unconcealed."—  Hacauluy  :  Bill.  /.«:/.,  ch.  vi. 

tin-c6n-9eiv'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  conceivable.]  Not  conceivable;  notable 
to  be  conceived,  imagined,  or  understood  ;  in- 
conceivable. 

"  Unconceivable  is  the  concurrent  lustre  and  glory 
of  many  \"—Bp.  Ball:  The  Woman  t  fail. 

un  con-geiv  -a-ble-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  uncon- 
ceivable; -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconceivable  ;  inconceivableness. 

"  The  unconceioabtenfst  and  utter  incomprehensible. 
ness  of  the  deity.  "—More  :  Immortality  of  the  Soul-, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*  tin-c6a-ceiV-a-bl&   adv.      [Eng.  uncon- 
ceivab(le);  -ly.]    Inconceivably. 

"Of  uncrmctimWy  small  bodies  or  atoms."—  Locke  : 

Natural  I'hilosophy,  ch.  xii. 

ftn-cdn-ceived',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conceived.]    Not  conceived. 
"  Vast  as  my  theme,  yet  unconeeta'd.  and  brings 
Untoward  words,  scarce  loosened  yet  from  things." 
Creech:  Lucretiu*. 

tin-con-celv'-ing,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conceiving.]  Not  conceiving. 

"  And  In  the  unconceMng  vulgar  sort." 

Danitl  :  Civil  Wart,  i. 

tin-con-cern',  *.  [Pref.  un  (1),  and  Eng.  con- 
cern.] Absence  of  concern,  anxiety,  or  solici- 
tude ;  carelessness  ;  freedom  from  concern  or 
anxiety. 

"  A  listless  unconcern." 

Thornton:  Spring.  SOL 

tin  concerned',  a.  [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  Eng. 
concerned.] 

1.  Not  concerned,  not  anxious  ;  free  from 
concern  or  anxiety. 

"  Heedless  and  unconcerned  remained, 
Wheu  Heaven  tbe  murderer's  arm  restrained." 
Scott  .•  Kokeby,  Iv.  87. 

2.  Having  or  taking  no  interest  ;  not  in- 
terested, not  affected. 

"  At  unconcern'd  «  when  he  plants  •  tree." 

Wordiioorth  :  A'jrcurtion,  bk.  T. 

•  3.  Sober. 

"The  little  part  I  had  taken  in  their  gaiety  kept 
me  unconcrrned."—l!ic>iardmii  :  ClarilM,  viii.  809. 

tin  -c6n-  corn'-  8d-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  uncon- 
cerned; -ly.]  In  an  unconcerned  manner; 
without  concern  or  anxiety. 

"  Unconcernedly,  chearfully,  resignedly,  as  knowing 
that  we  are  secure  of  hit  protection.  —  Attrrbury  : 
Sermnnt,  vol.  Iv.,  ser.  in. 

tin-c6n-9ern'-8d-ngs8,  «.  [Eng.  unmn- 
cerned;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  l>elng 
unconcerned;  freedom  from  concern,  anxiety, 
or  interest. 

"  An  iincon&rnedneu  for  any  particular  religion."— 
Boyle:  H'orti,  II.  253. 

*  tin-oin-cern'-Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l).  »"d 

Eng.  concerning.]  Not  concerning,  not  in- 
terextlng,  not  affecting;  of  no  concern  or 
interest. 


"  L»«t  such  an  uncnncrrnint  trifle 
Bp.  Tnytor  .  IHtnuuitf  from  /'">•  ri/.  pt.  L,  bk.  It 

*  fin  con  corn'  mcnt,  «.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 


Eng.    concernment.]      Absence   of    concern, 
anxiety,  or  solicitude ;  uucouceruedness. 

"And  his  unconcrrnment  another  time  was  as 
sottuh,  when  he  past  oil."— GlantUl :  Essay  X 

*  iin-con-clud  -ent,  a.     [Pref.  ttn-  (1),  and 
Eng.   concludent.]      Not  conclusive,  not  de- 
cisive ;  inconclusive. 

"  All  our  arguments  touching  them  [eternity  and 
infinity]  are  iuevideut  and  unconcludent."—Hale : 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  t  116. 

*  un  con-clud  -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
conclude,  and  sufT.  -able.]    Indeterminable. 

"  To  comureb  ind  and  conclude  that  which  is  unoon- 
cludiote."—itore :  Sony  of  the  Soul.  (Notes.) 

*  un-con-clud'-ing,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  concluding.]     Not  decisive  ;  indecisive, 
inconclusive. 

"  He  makes  his  understanding  only  the  warehouse 
of  other  men's  false  and  unconcludiny  reasonings."— 
Locke. 

*  tin-con-olud -Ing-n5ss,  s.    [Eng.  uncon- 
duding ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconclusive ;  iuconclusiveness. 

"  The  unconcludinimeti  of  the  arguments  brought  to 
attest  It"— Dp.  Taylor:  Liberty  of  Pruitheifing,  }  6. 

*tin-con-clU8'-ive,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conclusive.]  Not  conclusive;  inconclusive. 
"And  to  argue  negatively  f>  fine.  Is  very  uncondu* 
rim  iu  such  matters.'— '(jlannll :  Kuan  6. 

*  un  con-coct  -ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  concocted.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  concocted  ;  not  digested. 

"  We  swallow  cherry-stones,  but  void  them  unorn- 
oocted."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  lil.,  ch.  xiL 

2.  Fig. :  Crude,  indigested, 

"Very  uneven,  unconcocted,  roving,  often  repeated 
and  medley  stuff."—  Wood:  Athena  Oxon.,  fot  11. 

*tin-con-ctir'-rent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  concurrent.]'  Not  concurrent ;  not  agree- 
ing. {Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  49.) 

tin-con  demned'  (mn  as  m),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  condemned.] 

1.  Not   condemned,   as    a   criminal ;   not 
judged  guilty. 

"This  would  hare  killed  an  harmlesse  and  an**- 
condemned  peraouo."—  Udal :  John  xvllL 

2.  Not  disapproved  of. 

"Did  leave  behind  unrenealed  and  uncondemnet 
the  doctrines  and  books  of  Pariueuides."— P.  Holland  I 
Plutarch,  p.  »19. 

* un-con'-dit-2d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conditcd.]  Unseasoned. 

"  As  Insipid  as  cork,  or  the  iincondited  mushroom." 
—Dp.  Taylor:  Sermont,  vol.  iii.,  aer.  6. 

tin-con-di-tion-al,  -a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mniiittJincl.]  Not  conditional  ;  not  de- 
pendent upon  or  limited  by  conditions  ;  abso- 
lute, unreserved. 

"  The  obligation  of  an  Immediate  and  unconditional 
payment"— Smith :  Wealth  of  A'ationi,  bk.  11.,  ch.  Ii. 

tin-oon-di'-tlon-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  «?ico«- 
contlitional ;  -ly.]  In  an  unconditional  man- 
ner ;  without  conditions ;  absolutely,  unre- 
servedly. 

"  To  whom  those  promises  are  unoondltiomUf  con- 
signed."—/fammona/  Sermont,  vol.  Iv.,  ser.  8. 

*  tin-con-dl -tion-ate,   a.     [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  conditiotiatr..]    Unconditional,  abso- 
lute. 

"  He  means  an  Infallibility,  antecedent,  absolute, 
uncontliti:mat«."—Bp.  Tat/lor :  Ml.  from  Popery,  pt, 
ii.  (lutrod.) 

iin  con  di  tionod,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  conditioned.] 

PMlos. :  A  term  employed  In  a  twofold  slg- 
nitlcation  :  denoting  (1)  the  entire  absence  of 
all  restriction  ;  or  (2),  more  widely,  the  entire 
absence  of  all  relation.  (Caldcneood :  I'hilos. 
of  the  Infinite,  p.  86.) 

H  The  Unconditioned : 

Philosophy : 

(1)  According  to  Kant,  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely and  in  itself,  or  Internally  possible, 
and  is  exempted  from  the  conditions  circum- 
scribing a  thing  in  time  or  8)«ce. 

"  Within  the  sphere  of  the  phenomenal  there  exists 
no  unconditional  cause,  but  outside  of  the  whole  com- 
plex of  phenomena  there  exists,  a*  their  transcen- 
dental ([round,  the  UnwndMoned."—  Utberwey:  DM. 
Philot.  (Rng.  «•<!.),  II.  177. 

(2)  According  to  Hamilton,  the  highest  ex- 
pression for  tin'  common  element  In  what  is 
properly  absolute  and  infinite  in  thought,  or 
as  these  can  I ><•  understood. 

"The  I'nf-n'litlonfd  regarded  an  one,  or  thought  a* 
one.  does  Imply  an  Inipmwiblllty  alike  of  thought  and 
being/'— J.  t'eiich :  Hamlttnn,  p.  2:IL 


boll,  boy;  pout.  Jowl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  £ 
-tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -floa.  -fion  =  zhiin.   -cious,  -tioua,  -sloua  =  alias,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  deL 
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nnoonducing— unconscionableness 


ftn  con  du9'  Ing,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conducing.]  Not  conducing  ;  not  conducive. 

"So  uncnnduciiig  to  the  :irt:iirs  of  the  spirit."— Bp, 
Tartar  :  Suit  of  Continence,  bk.  L,  ch.  iv. 

•un-con-diict'-ed,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 

•  EMJ;.  co7uiuc<«/.J    Not  conducted ;  not  under 
guidance  or  direction. 

"An  undisciplined  and  uncondoned  troop  of 
atoms."—  Harrow :  turnout,  voL  11.,  ser.  6. 

ftn-con-ferred',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conferred.]  Not  brought  together  in  coiuinon  ; 
not  communed,  conversed,  or  discoursed. 
(Followed  by  vrith.) 

"  He  hath  not  furborn  to  scandalise  him.  uncon- 
ferr'd  with.  uuadmoiiish'd. '—  .Hilton:  Tatrachordon. 

tin-con-fossed ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ooHjessed.} 

L  Not  confessed  ;  concealed  or  denied. 
(Applied  to  sins  or  crimes.) 

2.  Not  confessed,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  who 
fails  to  appear  before  a  confessor  to  acknow- 
ledge his  sins  and  seek  absolution.  (Applied 
to  persons.) 

"  A  sinful  man  and  unconftued." 

Scott  :  Marmion.  t    (Introd.) 

tin  con-fcss  :mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug- 
contusing.]  Not  confessing ;  not  making  con- 
fession of  sins. 

Unconfeaing  and  unmortify'd  sinner*."— Milton: 
upon  the  Kern,  Defence. 

*  un-con'-f  I-denpe,  ».    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  confidence.}     Want  of  confidence ;   un- 
certainty, hesitation,  doubt    (liacket :  Life  of 
Williams,  I  124.) 

un-con-f In  a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (IX  and 

Eug.  confinable.] 

1.  Not  able  to  be  conflr.ad  or  restrained ; 
unrestrainable. 

*  2.  Unbounded, 

"Thou  unconJlnaWe  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
do  to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise."— Sltakeip. : 
Merry  H'ivet,  ii.  3. 

fin  con-fined ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
confined.] 

L  Not  confined ;  free  from  restraint  or  con- 
trol ;  free. 

"  The  Fancy,  roving  unconfned, 
The  present  muse  of  every  pensive  mind  " 

Camper  :  Tirocinium,  21. 

2.  Not  having  narrow  limits ;  not  narrow ; 
wide  and  comprehensive. 

*fin-cdn-fin'-ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unconfined; 
•ly.]  In  an  uncbntiued  manner ;  without  con- 
finement, restraint,  or  limitation. 

"One  so  pore,  so  unconfin'cUit  spread.* 

nryden:  Hind  t  Panther,  ii.  617. 

fin  con  firmed ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
confirmed.} 

1.  Not  confirmed ;  not  firmly  established  ; 
not  possessed  of  its  full  measure  of  strength 
or  stability. 

2.  Not  confirmed  or  approved  of  in  a  posi- 
tion or  office. 

"  Hysdysgraded  abbottesand  unconfirmed  prelate*." 
"Bale:  Englith  Votana,  pt.  ii. 

3.  Not  confirmed ;   not   strengthened    by 
additional  evidence. 

"  Nor  was  long 
His  witness  unconfirmed"      illUon  :  P.  R.,  L  ». 

*  4.  Not  fortified  by  resolution  ;  weak,  raw, 
Inexperienced. 

"  In  the  unconfirmed  troops  much  fear  did  breed." 
Daniel :  Ciril  Wart,  iv. 

6.  Not  having  received  or  acquired  strength. 

"  With  strength  unpractised  yet  and  unconfirmed.* 
Rtwe :  Ulyut*.  iv. 

6.  Not  having  received  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion. 

•un-con-form',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conform.]  Not  conformable ;  unlike,  dis- 
similar ;  not  analogous. 

"  Mot  uncon/orm  to  other  shining  globes.* 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  259. 

un-con-form-a-bir-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  conformabttity.]  The  quality  or 
State  of  being  uneonformable. 

"  That  the  subterranean  forces  have  visited  differ, 
ent  |«rts  of  the  globe  at  successive  periods  is  inferred 
chiefly  from  the  uni-on form  ability  of  strata  belonging 
to  groups  of  different  ages."—  LyM :  Prin.  of  geology, 
ch.  liii. 

fcn-con-form'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (\\  and 
Em;,  conformable.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  conformable ;  not 
agreeable ;  not  consistent. 

"  UnAo  those  general  rules,  they  know  we  do  not 
defend  that  we  may  bold  anything  unconformable."— 
Honker:  Eccle*.  I'o/itie,  bk.  U.,  §  7. 


2.  Geol. :  The  term  used  when  one  series  of 
beds  is  so  placc<l  over  another  that  the  su- 
perior beds  repose  more  or  less  on  the  edges 
instead  of  on  the  planes  of  the  inferior  series. 
Thus  on  the  borders  of  Wales  and  Shrop- 
shire the  slaty  beds  of  the  Silurian  system 
are  curved  or  vertical,  while  those  of  the 
overlying  carboniferous  shale  and  limestone 
are  horizontal.  To  produre  unconformity, 
three  series  of  events  have  generally  occurred. 
First,  tlie  inferior  beds,  originally  laid  down 
horizontally,  must  at  some  subsequent  time 
have  been  tilted  up  by  a  force,  probably 
igneous,  from  beneath.  Secondly,  in  most 
cases,  the  upturned  ends  of  the  strata  must 
have  been  more  or  less  acted  on  by  denuda- 
tion, which  has  rendered  them  a  nearly  hori- 
zontal plane  on  which  fresh  strata  can  easily 
rest.  Thirdly,  these  fresh  strata  have  been 
actually  dejtosited.  Approximately  to  measure 
the  interval  of  time  which  these  changes  have 
occupied,  intermediate  beds  must  be  sought  for 
in  other  districts  or  regions,  or  failing  these, 
note  must  be  taken  of  the  amount  of  altera- 
tinn  in  life  which  has  occurred  during  the  un- 
known interval.  This  may  be  determined  by 
comparing  the  fossils  in  the  lower  with  those 
in  the  upper  beds.  Unconformability  is  of 
since  in  fixing  the  date  of  ancient  seismic  or 
volcanic  action.  If  it  tilted  up  the  lower  and 
had  no  influence  on  the  upper  strata,  the 
irresistible  inference  is  that  it  occurred  be- 
tween the  deposition  of  the  two. 

tin -con -form'- a -bl&  adv.  [Eng.  uncon- 
formal>(le);  -ly.]  In  au  unconformable  man- 
ner ;  not  consistently  or  agreeably. 

"  In  such  cases  the  discordance  of  inclination  be- 
tween the  sujierior  and  inferior  strata  is  expressed  Dy 
the  term  unconformity,  and  the  upper  rock  is  said  to 
lie  unconformablu  upon  the  lower." — Phillipi:  Geol. 
(ed.  1885),  L  78. 

*ftn-c6n-form'-Ist,  ».  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conformist.]  A  nonconformist,  a  dis- 
senter. 


un-con-form'-I-ty,  «.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  conformity.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Want  of  conformity ;  to- 
congruity,  inconsistency. 

"To  be  upbraided  with  unconformity  unto  the  pat- 
tern of  our  Lord  and  Saviour's  estate.1' — Hooker:  Ecclet. 
PMtie,  bk.  vii. 

2.  Geol. :  Absence  of  conformity  between 
strata  the  upper  of  which  rest  on  the  edjjes 
of  the  lower  beds.  (See  extract  under  UNCON- 

FORMABLY.) 

*  un  -  con  -  found',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  confound.]    Not  to  mix,  mingle,  involve, 
or  confuse  ;  to  free  from  mixture. 

"  Where  they  could  remain  safe  and  unconfotinded 
with  the  natives."—  H'arburton :  Koine  Legation, 
bk.  iv.,  §  6. 

*  tin  con-fused',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
confuted.] 

1.  Not  confused ;  free  from  confusion  or 
disorder. 

"  Intellective  memory  Is  more  distinct  and  uncon- 
fusfd  than  the  sensitive  memory."— Hale :  Orig.  of 
Mankind,  p.  56. 

2.  Not  embarrassed ;  free  from  embarrass- 
ment. 

un-CO'n-fus'-e'd-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unconfused; 
-ly.]  Not  in  a  confused  manner ;  in  a  manner 
or  state  free  from  confusion. 

"  He  knows  them,  distinctly  and  unconfutedly,  from 
one  another."— Locke:  Human  Understand.,  Bk.  ii., 
ch.il. 

*  un  con-fut'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  confutable.]     Not  confutable ;  not  ad- 
mitting or  capable  of  being  confuted,  refuted, 
or  overthrown. 

"One  political  argument  they  boasted  of  aa  uncon- 
futable.  — Sprat :  Sermont. 

tin-con-fut' -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
confuted.]  Not  confuted  or  refuted. 

"  What  he  writes,  though  unconfuted,  must  there- 
fore be  mistrusted."— Milton :  Tetrachordon, 

*  un-con-geal',  v.i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
congeal.]    To  thaw,  to  melt. 

"  When  meres  begin  to  uncongeaV 

Tennyton :  Two  Volcet. 

tin-con-geal'-a-blc,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (!)•  and 
Eng.  congealable.]  Incapable  of  being  con- 
gealed, frozen,  or  rendered  hard  by  cold. 
(Southey :  Nondescripts,  iii.) 

un  con  gealed ,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


congealed.]    Not  congealed ;   not  frozen  OP 
concreted  by  cold. 

"  Unseen,  unwept,  but  uncongfoted, 
And  cherished  most  where  last  revealed.* 

Byron  :  Paritina,  XX. 

iin-con-ge  -ni-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  congenial.]  Not  congenial. 

"And  small  the  Intercourse  I  ween. 
Such  uncongenial  souls  between." 

Scott :  Kokeby,  Ii.  i. 

*  un  con  -ju  gal,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conjugal.]    frot  suitable  to  matrimonial  faith; 
not  befitting  a  husband  or  wife. 

"  Falsehood  most  unnmJugaL* 

Milton :  Samton  Agonittet,  9M. 

*  tin-con -jiihc'-tive,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conjunctive.)      Not  conjunctive ;   that 
cannot  join  or  nnite. 

"  Two  persons  unconjunctive  are  unmarriable  to. 
gether."— Milton :  Doct.  4  Owe.  of  Divorce,  bk.  L ,  ch.  xr. 

tin  con  nect'-ed,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  connected.] 

1.  Not  connected ;  not  united ;  separate, 
distinct. 

2.  Not   coherent ;   not  joined   by  proper 
transitions  or  dependence  of  parts;  loose, 
vague,  rambling,  desultory. 

"  The  fragments  broken  off  from  any  science,  dis- 
persed in  short  unconnected  discourses.  —  Wattt. 

3.  Not  connected   or  united   by  interest^ 
friendship,  party,  or  the  like  ;  not  having  a 
common  interest. 

"  Now  he  was  altogether  unconnected  with  Spai-L* 
—Macaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  eh.  xxi v. 

*  tin-c6n-n5ct'-ed-iy,  adv.      [Eng.  uncon- 
nected; -ly.]     In  an  unconnected   manner; 
disconnectedly. 

"This  petition  therefore  comes  in  very  abruptly  an4 
unconnectedl]/."—Knox :  Com.  on  the  Lordi  Supptr. 

*  tin  con  -nlng,   *  un  con  nyng,  a,  &  t. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  conning.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Ignorant,  unknowing. 

"  An  uiiconning  and  unprofitable  man."— Chauctrt 

Boecius.  bk.  i. 

B.  As  sub st. :  Ignorance. 

*  un-con-nlv'-ing,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  conniving.]     Not  conniving  ;  not  over- 
looking or  winking  at    (Milton :  P.  R.,  i.  363.) 

tin-con  -quer-a-ble  (qu  as  k),  a.     [Fret 

un-  (1),  and  Eng".  conquerable.] 

1.  Not  able  to  be  conquered ;  incapable  of 
being   conquered,  subdued,  or  vanquished ; 
not  to  be  overcome  in  contest ;  indomitable, 
invincible. 

"All  the  boldest  spirits  of  the  unconqueruolt 
colony."— Macaulay  :  llisl.  Eng..  ch.  xvL 

2.  Incapable  of  being  subdued  and  brought 
under  control ;  insuperable. 

"The  Mackintoshes  were  kept  neutral  by  uncon. 
gueraMe  aversion  to  Keppoch."  —  Macaulay  :  HM, 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

un-con'-quer-tv-bl^  (qu  as  k),  p.  [Eng. 
unconquerable) ;  -ly.]  Invincibly,  indomita- 
bly, insuperably. 

"His  temper  acrimonious,  turbulent,  and  uncon. 
gufraMy  stut'boru."— Macaulay:  But.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

tin-con  -quered  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX 

and  Eng.  conquered.] 

1.  Not  conquered,  vanquished,  or  subdued ; 
unsubdued. 

"Their  hitherto  unconquered  cattle."— MacaulOf! 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*  2.  Unconquerable,  invincible,  insuperable. 

"  That  Imperious,  that  unconquer'd  soul." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  i.  378. 

tin  con  scion-a  ble  (so  as  sh),  a.  [Pret 
itn-(l),  and  Eug." conscionable.] 

1.  Not  conscionable ;  not  reasonable ;  ex« 
ceeding  the  limits  of  any  reasonable  claim  at 
expectation ;  inordinate. 

"  He  had  been,  he  mid.  a  most  unconictonable  tlm* 
dying."—  Macaiduy  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  Not  guided  or  influenced  by  conscience; 
nnconscientious. 

"  Diuerse  uncontcionable  dealers  Imue  one  mensin* 
to  sell  by,  &  another  to  buie  withall."  —  UoUnihtd^ 
Detc.  England,  bk.  it,  ch.  xviiL 

*  3.  Enormous,  vast. 

"  Stalking  with  less  unconscionable  strides. 
And  lower  looks."       Milton  :  Samton  Ayonilttt, 

tin  con  -scion  a  ble-ness  (so  as  sh),  $. 
[Eng.  unconscionable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unconscionable  ;  unreasonable- 
ness. 

"When  need  meets  with  uncantcionablenea,  all 
conditions  are  easily  swallowed."— Bp.  HaU:  OoA 
Micah'l  Idolatry. 


late,  fit,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian.    «u  a  =  e;  ey  =  »;  a»  =  * 
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fin  con  -scion-a  bly  (sc  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
unconscionable);  -ly.]    In  an  unconscionable 
manner  or  degree  ;  unreasonably,  inordinately. 
"  This  is  a  common  vice  ;  tho'  all  things  here 
Are  sold,  and  sold  utt<x»uc«muM#  dear." 

liruden:  Juvenal,  Hi.  301. 

*Ln  con'-scious  (SO  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  wa-(l), 
and  Eng.  conscious.] 

1.  Not  conscious;  having  no  mental  per- 
ception. 

"  Cnnmciout  nature,  all  that  he  surveys. 
Bocks,  groves,  aud  streams,  must  join  him  In  hi( 
praise."  Cuv/ter  :  Hope,  741. 

2.  Not  conscious  to  one's  self;  not  know- 
Ing  ;  not  perceiving. 

"  L'nconiciout  we  these  motions  never  heed." 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

3.  Having  lost  consciousness  or  power  of 
perception. 

4.  Not  arising  or  resulting  from  or  produced 
by  consciousness  :  as,  unconscious  cerebration. 

*  5.  Not  acquainted ;  not  knowing ;  ignor- 

pat 

"  A  stately  male,  as  yet  by  toils  unhroke, 
Of  six  years'  age,  uncotuciout  of  the  yoke. 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xxlii.  756. 

6.  Taking  no  cognizance ;  regardless,  heed- 
less. 

"  The  sire,  unemuciout  at  his  age, 
Departed  promptly  as  a  page. 

Wordtworth :  mitt  Dot,  iv. 

^  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious : 
Philos. :  A  system  introduced  by  E.  v. 
Hartmann  (born  in  Berlin  1840),  who  pub- 
lished his  Die  Philosophic  des  Unbevjussten  in 
1869.  He  assumes  that  there  is  in  nature  an 
unconscious  Will  and  Idea  (=  the  Substance 
of  Spinoza,  the  Absolute  Ego  of  Fichte,  the 
Absolute  Subject-object  of  Schelling,  the  Ab- 
solute Idea  of  Plato  and  Hegel,  and  the  Will 
of  Schopenhauer)  as  a  pure  aud  spiritual 
activity,  without  a  substratum  of  nerve  and 
brain,  which  is  the  basis  of  consciousness. 
The  product  of  this  Will  and  Idea  is  the 
world. 

unconscious-cerebration,  & 
Mental  PhysioL :  The  name  given  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  mind  may  undergo  modifi- 
cations, sometimes  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance, without  being  itself  conscious  of 
the  process,  until  its  results  present  them- 
selves to  the  consciousness  in  the  new  ideas, 
or  new  combination  of  ideas,  which  the  pro- 
cess has  evolved.  This  doctrine  has  been 
current  among  German  metaphysicians  from 
the  time  of  Leibnitz  to  the  present  day,  and 
was  systematically  expounded  by  the  late 
Bir  William  Hamilton.  {Carpenter:  Mental 
Pliysiol.,  cli.  ziii. ;  see  also  Macmillan's  May., 
Nov.,  1870,  p.  25.) 

un  con'  sclous  ly  (PC  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
unctnmc.iout;  -ly.\  Not  consciously;  in  an 
unconscious  manner ;  without  perception  or 
consciousness. 

tin  con  scious-ne'ss  (sc  as  sh),  «.  [Eng. 
unconscious;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unconscious ;  absence  of  consciousness. 

"A  total  uneontcioutnett  of  doubt."—  Paley  :   Evi- 
dencfi  of  Chrittumity,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

•  un  c5n'-se  crate,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  V2),  and 
Eng.  consecrate.}   To  deprive  of  consecration  ; 
to  desecrate. 

"  To  uneoniecrate  the  very  church  I  (peak  In."— 
Baulk  :  Hermont,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  11. 

•  un-cd'n'-se-crate,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Ens.  consecrate,}     Not  consecrated ;  uncoil- 
•ecnited. 

"  she  was  bout eled  In  sight  of  the  people  with  an 
hot  un<xnuecrate."—Sir  T.  Mart :  Worket,  p.  1M. 

Hn-con'-se'-erat'-e'd,  a.  [Pref.  -an-  (i),  and 
Eng.  consecrated.}  Not  consecrated ;  not 
sacred.  (Byron :  Parisina,  v.  19.) 

•un  con-sSnt'-e'd.  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  Kinxrnteil. }  Not  consented  to ;  not  agreed 
to.  (Followed  by  to.) 

"Bo  long  as  they  are  natural  and  uncontented  to."— 
Bp.  Taylor :  Of  Xtpentance,  ch.  vii.,  f  ft. 

6n  con  s6nt -ing,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (IX  and 

Kiu'-  consenting.}    Not  consenting  ;  not  agr^e- 
ing  ,  not  giving  consent. 

"  Nor  uHcomrnting  hear  his  friend's  request." 
Pope :  Burner ,  (Jdyuty  xr.  ML 

'ftn-cSn-se'-que'n'-tlal  (ti  as  sh).  a.  [Pref. 
tin- (1),  and  Eng.  con-vijuentiaL}  Not  conse- 
quential ;  not  following  ait  a  necessary  con- 
•equcrn-e. 

Rome  >r>pllr«tlons  may  be  thought  too  remote  and 
—Jaluuon  :  l.i/e  of  Waller. 


*  un-con  sid-er-ate,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  considerate.]     Not  considering  with  due 
care  or  attention  ;  heedless,  careless. 

"  Poor  uncontiderate  wights." 

Daniel  :  Chorut  to  Cleopatra. 

*  iin-con-sid  -er-ate-ness,  ».  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  consideriiteness.]      The  quality  or 
state  of  being  uncousiderate  ;  inconsiderate- 
ness. 

"Upon  sonceit  and   uncontideratenett."  —  Hate*  : 
Sermoru  :  Matt.  xxvi.  75. 

*  un-con-sid  -ered,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  considered.}    Not  considered  ;  not  taken 
into  consideration  ;  not  regarded. 

"  A  snapper-up  of  unmmidered  trifles." 

Shaketp.  :  \Y  inter  t  Tale,  Iv.  3. 

*  un  con-sid  -er-ing,  a.    [Pref.  -an-  (1),  and 
Eng.  considering.]    Not  considering  ;  void  of 
consideration  ;  heedless. 

un-c6n-s31ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
consoled.}  Not  consoled  ;  disconsolate. 

"  Therefore,  not  uncontoled.  I  wait." 

Wardtuxjrth  :   Excursion,  bk.  IT. 

*un  con'-so-nant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
consonant.]  Not  consonant;  not  consistent  ; 
not  agreeing. 

"  So  uncoruonant  to  what  was  about  him."—  Athen- 
aum,  Dec.  20.  1884. 


g,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conspiring.}    Not  conspiring. 

'uncon-spir  -ing  ness,  s  [Eng.  uncon- 
spiring;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  lieing 
unconnected  with  a  conspiracy  ;  absence  of 
plot  or  conspiracy. 

"  The  sincerity  and  unconspiringneu  oi  the  writers." 
—Boyle  .  Workt,  it  vj;«. 

*  tln-cSn'-8tan-9^,  s.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

constancy.  ]    Want  of  constancy;    fickleness, 
inconstancy. 

"  Bis  friends  put  all  on  the  account,  not  of  his  un. 
conit'j  ncy,  but  prudence.  "—  filler  :  Worthiet  ;  U  unling- 
donthire, 

*  un  con  stant,    *  un  con  staunte,     a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  constant.}    Not  con- 
stant, inconstant,  unstable,  tickle,  changeable 

"  She  lives  tc  tell  thee  thou  art  more  unconttant, 
Than  all  ill  women  ever  were  together." 

Beaum.  i  net.  .  King  t  Xo  King.  Iv. 

*  iin-con'-stant-ly,  cuiv.     [Eng  unconstant; 

-ly.]    Inconsistently. 

"  How  unconstantl  i/  names  have  been  settled."— 
Hobbi  :  Human  fiat  are.  ch.  v. 

*  un  con  -stant  ness,  *.    [Eng.  unconstant; 

•  ness.]    Inconstancy. 

"  trntonitantneu  of  mynde."—  1  Corinthiani  L  (1551.) 
(Note.) 

un-con  stl-tu'-tlon-al,  o.  [Pref.  ttn-  (1), 
and  Eng.  constitutional.}  Not  constitutional  ; 
not  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try ;  not  authorised  by  or  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution. 

"That  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  unconsti- 
tutional Is  a  point,  on  which  both  the  great  English 
i«rtles  have  always  been  entirely  agreed  —  ilacaulay  : 
Silt.  Kny.,  ch.  vii. 

un  con  sti  tu  tion  al  -i-ty,  «.  [Eng.  un- 
constitutional ;  -ity.}  The  quality  of  being  un- 
constitutional. 

un  con  stl-tu'-tion-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
constitutional;  -ly.]  In  au  unconstitutional 
manner. 

un  con  strained',  "un-con  streined,  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng.  constrained.} 

1.  Not  constrained  ;  free  from  constraint  or 
compulsion  ;  free  to  act. 

"The  notion  of  being  uncomfrained  and  disen- 
gaged.'1— .s/ee/e  .-  Spectator,  No.  384. 

2.  Not  done  under  compulsion  ;  done  freely 
or  voluntarily. 


—ililt'in :  IKxt.  t  Ditc.  of  Ditont,  lik.  U.,  ch.  xx. 

S.  Free  from  constraint  or  stitfness ;  not 
JtitT,  easy. 

"  An  unennttraiJiKt  carriam.  and  a  certain  jpenness 
Of  behaviour."— Addiion:  Spectator,  No.  110. 

iin-c6n  Strain  -Sd-1^,  adv.  (Eng.  uncon- 
strained ;  -ly.]  In  an  unconstrained  manner  • 
voluntarily,  freely. 

"  Wee  did  unmnitrainidly  those  things.'— Booker: 
Ecrln.  Potttie.  bk.  Iv.,  |  7. 

un  c6n  stralnt ,  «.  iPrci.  «n-  0),  and  Eng. 
cnn<tmint.]  Absence  of  constraint;  freedom 
from  constraint ;  ease. 

"  That  air  of  freedom  ana  uncomtraint.'—Ftlton  : 
On  Uv  C'liutirlct. 


un-con -suit' -ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
consulted.  ]    Not  consulted. 

"The  remonstrant  was  not  unconiulted  with."— 
Milton  :  Apology  for  Smectymnuiu. 

*  un-con  suit  -ing,  a.    [Pref.   un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  consulting.]      Taking  no  advice ;  rash, 
imprudent. 

"It  was  the  fair  Zelmaue,  Plexlrtus's  daughter, 
whom  uncomuMng  affection,  unfortunately  lioru  to 
mewards,  had  made  borrow  sc  much  of  her  natural 
modesty,  as  to  leave  her  more  deceut  ruy  uieuta."— 
Sydney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

*  un-con-sume  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  consumeable.]    That  cannot  be  consumed 
or  exhausted ;  inexhaustible.    (Sandys  :  Tra* 
vels,  p.  127.) 

un-con  sumed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

cansumed.}    Not  consumed. 

"  And  I  have  earu'd  those  tortures  well. 
Which  ujicontumed  are  still  consuming.* 

Byron:  Berod't  Lament. 

*  un-con-sum'-mate,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  consummate.] '  Not  cousuiniuated  ;  nod 
fulfilled  or  accomplished. 
"  From  Corythus  came  Acron  to  the  Bent 
Who  left  his  spouse  betrotli'd  aud  unmntnmmate- 
night."  Dryden :  Virgil ;  Jineid  x.  l.OM. 

*  un  con  tain -a  ble,  o.    [Pref.  uw-(l),  and 

Eng.  containable.]    Irrepressible. 

"  His  uncontiiinable  person  would  soen  bunt  him." 
—Adamt :  Workt,  L  73. 

*  un-c6n-tam'-in-ate,  *  un  con  tarn  in- 

at-ed,    a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and   Eng.  con* 
inate.]    Not  contaminated  ;  unpollmted. 

"  The  pure  and  uncoiituminate  blood, 
Holds  its  due  course."  Courper :  Talk,  vi.  71*. 

*  un-con  tcmned  (mn  as  m),  a.  [Pref.  «n« 
(1),  and  Eng.  contemned.]    Not  contemned  OF 
despised. 

"  Which  of  the  peers 
"Have  unco»tt«mn'd  gone  by  hiiuj" 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  til  1 

*  un -con-tend -ed,   a.     [Pi-ef.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  contended.]    Not  contended  for,  not  dis- 
puted, not  contested. 

"  Permit  me,  chief,  permit,  without  delay. 
To  lead  this  uncontended  gift  away. " 

Dryden :  Virgil  :  *&tcid  v.  §14 

*  un-c6n-tent'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (\),  and 

Eng.  contented.]  Not  contented ;  discontented. 
"  T  overlook  th'  intricate  designs 
Of  uncontented  man." 

Daniel :  Philotat.    (Prat) 

*  iin-con-tent'-e'd-ness,  ».     [Eng.  uneon* 
tented  ;  -ness.]    The  quiility  or  state  of  being 
uncontented  or  discontented  ;  discontented* 
ness;  discontent 

"  Contentedness  Is  opposed  to  ambition,  covetoiM* 
ness,  injustice,  uncontentedHeu."—Hatnmond  :  H'oris, 
L47g. 

*  iin  con  tent  -ing  ness,  «.   [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 
Eng.  contenting,  and  suit',  -ness.]     Want  of 
power  to  content  or  satisfy. 

"  The  decreed  unmntentiiiaiieu  of  all  other  good*.* 
—Boyle :  Workt,  1.  201. 

*  un  con  test  -a  ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  contestobU.]    Not  able  to  be  contested  i 
indisputable ;  incontestable. 

"  It  is  an  unfontrttobte  maxim,  that  the  value  of  * 
sacrifice  can  never  rise  higher  than  the  value  of  tb* 
sacrincers."—  Woterland:  Workt,  viii.  177. 

un  con  tcst'-cd,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
contested.] 

1.  Not  contested  ;  not  disputed. 

"  It  is  an  uncontetird  maxim,  that  they  who  an. 
prove  an  action,  would  certainly  do  it  if  they  touUL* 
—Additim  :  Spectator,  No.  4M. 

2.  Evident,  plain,  manifest 


*  iin-con'  ti  ncnt.  *  un  con  ty  nent,  a. 
[Pref. un-(l), and  Eng. continent.]  Incontinuntk 

"Fals  blameres,  uneontynent,  unmylde."—  WycUffti 
1  Timothy  ill. 

» nn-odn-tra-dlct-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1) } 

Eng.  contradict,  and  sutf.  -ul.lr.]  Not  possibl* 
to  Tie  contradicted ;  not  admitting  of  contra- 
diction. 

un  con-tra-dlct'  cd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  oontratlicteii.)  Not  contradicted ;  not 
denied ;  not  disputed. 

"  He  that  will  not  give  faith  upon  current  testi. 
monlei,  and  unrontradlrted  by  antiquity.  Is  a  uia» 
iu*ti."—ttfj.  Taylor:  £pi4cufMicy  Auvrted,  1 18. 

*  un-con'  trite,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
contrite.]    Not  r<  n trite. ;  not  penitent. 

"  The  pr  li-t,  by  nlmolvlng  an  uncnntritr  sinner,  oaft 
Dot  make  him  contrite."— Hammond  :  Workt,  L  20. 


boll,  boj^;  pout,  jowl;  eat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go,  gem,  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,   -ingv 
•olao, -Uan  -  slion,  -tton, -«lon  =  shun ; -(Ion, -flon  =  zhun.   -cious, -tious, -aious  =  ahus.   -ble, -dlo,  tc.  -  bel,  doO, 
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uncbntriving— uncountenanced 


•  ttn-cdn-triy'-ing.  a.  [Pref.  tin-  0).  »n(l 
Eii^'.  contriving.]  Not  contriving ;  delicieut 
in  contrivance. 

Un  con  troll  a  ble.  *  un  con  troul  a- 
ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  controllable.] 
1.  That  cannot  be  controlled  or  directed , 
Ungovernable ;  unmanageable. 

"  Hit  uncontrollable  intent" 

Milton  :  Samson  Ayonisttl,  1,764. 

*  2.  Indisputable,  irrefragable,  incontrover- 
tible. 

"  The  petition  was  grxnted,  by  reason  of  the  king 
of  England's  unconlroulable  title  to  Euglaud."—  Hay- 
wunt 

t  un-con-trdl'-la-ble-ncss,  *  un  con- 
tronl-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncontrollable ; 
suff.  -ness.]  Inability  to  be  controlled. 

"  Hare  a  strong  plea  for  their  abode  and  uncontroU- 
ablentu."—Bf.  Sail :  The  Bloody  ISSM  Healed. 

iin  con  troll  -a  bly.  *  nn  con  tronl  a- 
bly,  *  un-coh-trol-a-bly,  adv.  [Bng. 

uncontrollable)  ;  -ly.] 

L  In  a  manner  that  cannot  be  'controlled, 
.  governed,  ruled,  or  managed ;  beyond  control. 

-  It  a  the  will  of  him  who  is  uncontrollably  power- 
full."— flarrum ;  iStrmont,  vol.  lit,  ser.  4. 

•  2.  Indisputably,  incontrovertibly. 

"  Abundantly  and  tincontrnlably  convincing  the 
reality  of  our  Saviour's  death."— Bo.  nail:  Cant,: 
drift  Crucified. 

ttn  con  trolled ,  *  un  con  trouled,  a. 
IPref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  controlled.] 

1.  Not  controlled,  ruled,  or  governed ;  with- 
out restraint. 

"  Troy  aoon  must  lie  o'erthrown, 
If  uncontrM'd  Achilles  fights  alone." 

I'ope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xx.  88. 

•2.  Not  yielding  to  restraint  or  control; 
Uncontrollable. 

"  Do  not  I  know  the  uncontroul'd  thoughts 
That  youth  brings  with  him  ?  " 

Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Maidt  Tragedy.  Iii. 

3.  Free,  voluntary. 

"  A  sudden  and  uncontrolled  choice  for  meeting  an 
Qnforseen  danger."—  Lewis :  Early  Raman  Hist.  led. 
1W5I,  iU  46. 

•4.  Indisputable,  undoubted,  not  refuted 
OT  disproved. 

"  I  sing  the  just  and  uncontroird  descent 
Of  dame  Veiietia  Digby.  styled  the  fair." 

lien  Jonton  :  Eupheine,  f  2. 

un  con  troll  ed-ly,   *  un-con-troul- 

cd-ly,  a.     [Eng.  uncontrolled  ;  -ly.]     In  an 

tincontrolled  manner  ;  without  control  or  re- 

Btraint ;  freely ;  voluntarily  ;  uncontrollably. 

"  No  reluctance  of  humanity  is  able  to  make  head 

•gainst  it ;  but  it  commands  uncontrouledly."— Decay 

tf  Chrutian  Piety. 

•tm-con-tro-ver'-sor-y,  a.  [Pret  un-  (1) ; 
Bng.  controversy/),  and  suff.  -ory.]  Free  from 
controversy. 

"  It  yieldeth  no  cause  of  offence  to  a  very  pope's  ear. 
as  only  aiming  at  an  unrontroversory  piety."— Up. 
Sail :  Defence  of  Humble  Jlemonttrance,  f  2. 

*  nn-cSn-tro^-vert'-a-ble,  o.     [Pref.   un- 
(1), and  Eug.  controveriable.]  Incontrovertible. 

*  fin-con-tr6-verf -%-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  un- 
controvertab(le)  ;   -ly.]     Incontrovertibly,   in- 
disputably. 

"  It  is  uncontrovertablu  certain  that  the  commons 
never  intended  to  leave  electors  the  liberty  of  return- 
ing them  an  expelled  member."— Johnson ;  t'alte 
Alarm. 

tin-con -tro-vert-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  controverted.]  Not  controverted  or 
disputed ;  undisputed  ;  indisputable. 

"  Nothing  hath  been  more  uncontroverted  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times."—  Warburton  :  On  Jiame'i 
Natural  Religion. 

t  tin-con'-tri-vert-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
controverted;  -ly.]  Incontrovertibly;  indis- 
putably ;  beyond  all  controversy. 

"  Most  of  the  books  were  uncontrnvertedly  written 
by  the  apostles  themselves." — Clarke  :  Evidence!  of 
Religion,  prop.  14. 

*  tin-con-ven  -a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  wnvenable.]     Uniitting,  unsuitable. 

"  There  was  nothing  more  uncmvenable  for  a  per- 
fecte  good  capitaiue  than  over  moche  hastinge."— 
Vdal :  Apoph  '/  Erasmus,  p.  286. 

*  tin  con-ve'-ni-ent,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  convenient.  ]    Inconvenient. 

"  Bequire  nothyng  burtefull  or  unconvenlrnt  for 
hym  selfe."— Fitter :  Oodlie  Treatite ;  On  Prayer. 

*  ttn-con-ve'-ni-ent-ly,  adv.     [Pref.   un- 
flX  and  Eng.  conveniently.]     Inconveniently, 
Improperly. 

"  Hcrwe  vncvnrrnimtiy  the  crym*  .  .  .  was  laied 
against  h[m."—Cdui :  John  xix. 


un  con-ven  tion  al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conventional.]  Not  conventional. 

"  Their  arrangement  .  .  .  ought  to  be  graceful  and 
unstudied,  and  yet  not  too  unconventional."— Daily 
Tetejrup/t,  Dec.  8,  1887 

tin-cSn-ven-tion-al'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  uncon- 
ventional; -ity.]  Freedom  from  established 
rules  or  precedents  ;  originality. 

"There  is  a  touch  of  welcome  unconventionalitv 
about  the  plot"— St.  Jamet't  Gazette,  Jan.  24,  1888. 

*  tin  con  vers  a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Bug.  conversable.^   Not  free  in  conversation, 
not  sociable. 

"  The  same  unconversable  temper."— ScoM .'  Christian 
Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*  un  con  vers  ant,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En<j.  conversant.]     Not  conversant;  not  fa- 
miliarly acquainted.    (Generally  followed  by 

With.) 

"  Persons  who  are  happily  unmnvcrsant  in  disquisi- 
tions of  this  kind."— Uadox :  Exchequer.  (Pref ) 

*  un  -con-vers'-mg,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conversing.]    Not  able  to  be  turned  to ; 
having  no  attraction  or  proclivity  to. 

"  The  unconmning  inability  of  mind,  so  defective 
to  the  purest  and  most  sacred  end  of  matrimony  "— 
Milton :  Doctrine  and  Disc,  o/ Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iU. 

*  iin-con-ver  -sion,  s.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Bug.  conversion.  ]    The  state  of  being  uncon- 
verted ;  impenitence. 

tin-con-vert'-ed,  o.  [Pret  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
converted.] 

1.  Not  converted  ;   not  changed  into  an- 
other substance  or  body. 

2.  Not  changed  in  opinion ;   specif.,    not 
turned  or  converted  from  one  faith  to  an- 
other. 

"  The  natural  man  St.  Paul  speaks  of  is  one  uncon- 
verted to  Christianity."  —  Taylor:  Of  Jlepentance. 
ch.  viii. 

un-Con-vertf-I-Dle,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Bug.  convertible.]    Not  convertible  ;  that  can- 
not be  converted  or  changed  in  form. 

"  Wh:it  is  begone,  and  in  contempt  of  science?    Ill 

stars  and  unconvertible  ignorance  attend  him  I "— Can- 

grevf  :  Live  for  Love,  iv. 

un  con-vm9ed ,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
convinced.]  Not  convinced  ;  not  persuaded. 

"  If  they  remain  still  unconvinced  with  regard  to 
a  few  particular  difficulties."— Gilpin  :  Bints  for  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.,  {  3L 

un-con-vin9  -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  convincing.]  Not  convincing ;  not  suffi- 
cient to  convince. 

"  To  heap  such  unconvincing  citations  as  these."— 
Milton  :  Removal  of  Birelingi. 

*  tin-cd-quett'-Ish  (qu  as  k),  a.    [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  coquettish.]     Not  coquettish; 
free  from  coquetry. 

"  So  pure  and  uncoyurttish  were  her  feelings."— Jane 
Austen  :  fforthanger  Abbey,  ch.  yii. 

un-cord',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2)  and  Eng.  cord.] 
To  take  the  cord  away  from ;  to  loose  from 
cords  ;  to  unbind ;  as,  To  uncord  a  trunk. 

*  un-cor  -di-al,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng. 
cordial.]    Not  cordial,  not  hearty. 

"A  little  proud-looking  woman,  of  imcordlal  ad- 
antt."-JaneAutten:Sente  t  tientibility,  cb.  xxxiv. 

un-cork',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cork.] 
To  take  the  cork  out  of ;  to  extract  a  cork 
from  :  as,  To  uncork  a  bottle. 

*  tin-cor'-pu-lent,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (IX  and 

Bug.  corpulent.]    Not  corpulent. 

*  fin-cor-rScf ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 
correct,  a.]    Not  correct ;  incorrect 

"  That  you  have  since  that  time  received  with  ap- 
plause as  bad  and  as  unctrrect  plays  from  other  men." 
—Dryden  :  Pref.  f  Wild  Gallant. 

iin-cor-rSct'HSd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
corrected.] 

L  Not  corrected ;  not  revised ;  not  ren- 
dered exact. 

"  The  faulty  passages  which  may  be  met  with  in  it, 
will  perhaps  l»  charged  upon  those  that  suffered 
them  to  pass  uncorrected,"— Bnyle:  Worla.  i.  241. 

2.  Not  reformed  ;  not  amended :  as,  life  or 
manners  uncorrected. 

3.  Not  chastised. 

*  4.  (Of  a  field):  Unshorn;  unmown. 

"  Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected.  rank." 

Shaketp. :  Henri/  I",  T.  X 

*  iin-cor-res-pond'-en-cy,  s.     [Pref.  M«- 
(1),  and  Eng.  correspondency.]     The  quality  or 


state   of  being    unoorrespondent ;   want    or 
absence  of  correspondence. 

*un-cor-res  poud'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX 
and  Eng.  correspondent.}  Not  correspondent ; 
not  agreeing  ;  not  suitable,  adapted,  or  agree- 
able. 

"  Uncorretpondent  with  that  virtue."— Gawden : 
Tears  of  the  C/iurcA,  p.  36S. 

•un-cor'-rig-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  corrigible.]  Incapable  of  being  corrected ; 
incorrigible. 

"  He  will  seeke  to  amende  himselfe,  if  he  be  not  all 
together  iincorrigtble."—0utred:  Tr.  of  Cojje  on  frv- 
tw6»(1580). 

un  cor  rob  -6  rat-ed,   o.     [Pref.  un-  (I), 

and  Eug.  corroborated.]    Not  corroborated. 

fin-cor-rupt',  *  un-cor-rupte,  o.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  corrupt.}  Not  corrupt ;  not 
perverted ,  incorrupt. 

"  The  pretensions  which  pure  and  uncnrri.pt  Chris- 
tianity has  to  be  received  ns  a  Divine  revelation."— 
Clarke  :  Evidencet  of  Keligion.  (lutrod.) 

un-cor  rupt  -cd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
corrupted.}  Not  corrupted  ;  not  vitiated  ;  not 
depraved. 

"  To  follow  her  true  and  uncorrupled  direction*."— 
CJar*« :  Eeide/icet  of  Religion,  prop.  6. 

un-cor  rupt  -cd  ness,  s.  [Eng.  unror- 
rupted  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
uncorrupt  or  uncorrupted. 

"  The  grace  of  infallibility  and  uncorruptednest."— 
Milton:  Areopuyitica. 

•un-cor-rup-tl-bfl'-i-ty,  *  un-cor- 
rap-ti-bU-i-tie,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  corruptibility.]  Incapability  of  being 
corrupted ;  incorruption. 

"  In  uncnrruptibiiitie  of  quyete  or  pesible  and 
mylde  spirit."—  Wycliffe :  1  Peter  iii.  4. 

*iin-c6r-rup'-tl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Bug.  corruptible.]  Not  corruptible  ;  not  liable 
to  corruption ;  incorruptible. 

"  And  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God 
into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man."— So- 
maneti.33.  (1640.) 

*  ftn-cor-rup'-tlon,    *  un-  cor-rup  -  ci- 
oun,  s.    (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  corruption.] 
Incorruption. 

"  Qlorie  and  honour  and  uncorrupcioun  to  hem 
that  seken  euerlastynge  ly  f ."—  Wycliffe  :  ttomani  it 

*  iin-oor-rup'-tive,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  comtptive.]    Incorruptible. 

"  Those  other  climes  of  uncorruptive  Joy." 

Qluver  :  Leonldat,  viL  41S. 

*  fin-cor-rupt'-ly,    *  nn-  cor  -  rapt-  lye, 

adv.     [Eng.-uncorrupt;-ly.]    In  ao  uncorrupt 
manner ;  truly,  genuinely. 

"  I  shall  declare  uncorruptive  the  sayings."— Brendt : 
Quintiui  Curtiui,  fol.  198. 

un-cor-rupt'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncorrupt; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncorrupt ; 
freedom  from  corruption. 

"  In  doctrine  showing  nncorruptnea,  gravity.  •ln- 
cerity."— TWwii.7.  (1640.) 

*  un-COSt' -Ijr,  a.     [Pref.   -un  (IX  and  Eng. 
costly.]    Not  costly  :  cheap. 

"  A  man's  spirit  is  naturally  careless  of  baser  and 
uncostly  materials.''— Bp.  Taylor:  Strmoni,  vol.  it, 
ser.  15. 

» un~c6un'-sel  la-ble,  a.  [Pref.  itn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  counsellable.]  Not  able  to  be  counselled 
oradvised;  inadvisable,  imprudent. 

"It  would  have  been  unrountfltable  to  have  marched, 
and  have  left  such  an  enemy  at  their  backs."— Clarm- 
don:  Civil  Wart. 

*  un-co"un'-selled,  •  un  conn  sailed,  o. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  counselled.}    Not  coun- 
selled;  not  having  counsel  or  advice;   un- 
advised. 

"Nothing  to  subdue  it  was  left  uncountelled."— 
Burke :  Letter  to  a  Xoble  lard  ( IT'.'O). 

*  tin-count'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
countable.]    Not  to  be  counted  ;  innumerable. 

"  Those  uncountable  glorious  bodies  sot  in  the  firms' 
ment."— Kaleigh  :  BM.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

iin-count'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
counted.}  Not  counted  or  numbered  ;  innu- 
merable. 


* nn-coun'-t«1n-an9ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  countenanced.}  Not  countenanced  ;  not 
morally  supported  by  the  countenance  of 
others. 

"  Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work 
Unsecouded.  uni-niintenanced." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  rL 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
Or,  wore,  W9l£  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
Syrian,    ae,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw.  . 


tmcounterfeit— uncritical 
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*fin-coun'-ter-feit,  *  un-coun-tre-feict, 

a.    [Pref.  u-n-  (1),  and  Kug.  counterfeit.]    Not 
Oouuterfeit,  nut  spurious  ;  genuine. 

"  Uncounterfeit  mistrust  to  l«r.' 

WyaU :  The  faitliful  Later,  tc. 

fin-coup  le  (le  as  el),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fret  un- 
(2),  ana  Eng.  couple,  v.J 

A.  Trans.  :  To  set  free  what  before  were 
coupled,  as  two  dogs  previously  held  toge- 
ther l>y  a  couple,  cord,  or  chain ;  to  set  loose, 
to  disjoin. 

•      "Neither  life  nor  death  can  uncouple v*.~—lTdal : 
Jokn  uv. 

t  B.  Intrans. :  To  loose  hounds  from  their 
Couples. 

"  Uncouple  in  the  western  valley." 
ShaJusf. :  Midtummer  Slyht't  Dream,  IT.  1. 

ftn-coiip  -led  (le  as  el),  o.  (Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  coupltd.]  Set  free  from  being 
coupled  ;  not  coupled,  not  united  ;  hence,  not 
wedded ;  single. 

*  Uncoupled  hounds  began  the  chase." 

DryUcn  :  i'ulamon  i  Arcitt,  ii.  2M. 

•  tin-cb'urt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
courted.] 

1.  Not  courted,  not  soiight  after ;  not  having 
Court  paid.    (Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  ii.) 

2.  Not  courted,  not  wooed ;  not  sought  in 
marriage. 

fin  cb art  c  oils,  un-courf -e-oSs,  *  un- 
-cur-tels,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cour- 
teous.] Not  courteous,  not  polite;  uncivil, 
impolite. 

"  The  Commons  thought  this  proceeding  unjustifi- 
able In  substance  and  unoourtvotu  in  form."— Mac- 
auJtiy  :  Bat.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

ttn- court*- e-oiis-ly,  un-courf-e-oiis- 
ly,  »  un-cour  te  ous  Ii3,  *  un-curt- 
eia-ly,  *  un-  court  -  es  -  ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
vncourteous ;  -ly.]  In  an  uncourteous  manner; 
not  courteously  ;  discourteously,  uncivilly. 

"  He  now  without  nil  sham*  in<wt  mconrtenutfle  de- 
nun  led  to  be  to  him  restored."— B otinAed :  Hitt. 
Scotland;  Ftrryuurd. 

fin-court' -ier-like  (1  as  y),  a.    [Pref.  un- 

2),  and  En-.;,  courtierlike.]  Unlike  a  courtier ; 
ence,  not  Battering,  bland,  suave,  or  the  like. 

"  I  acted  but  an  uneourtierliki  putt."— Mad. 
D'Arbla*  :  Dior*.  111.  103. 

fin- cb'urf -11-ness,  ».  [Eng.  uncourtly;  -new.] 
Absence  of  courtliness  ;  want  of  polish  in  the 
manners. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  uncourtHntu  at  their 
phrases,  the  sense  was  very  honest."— Additon  :  Whig- 
Examiner,  No.  5. 

fin-court  -ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
courtly.} 

1.  Untrained  in  or  unused  to  the  manners 
of  a  court ;  hence,  not  suave,  bland,  flatter- 
ing, or  the  like  ;  blunt,  impolite,  unpolished. 

"  The  uncourtly  courage  which  distinguished  him." 
—Mac-tula*  :  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  x  v. 

2.  Uncivil,  rude,  coarse,  plain. 

»  uh'-co us,  a.  [Lat.  uncut  =  a  hook.]  Hook- 
like  ;  booked. 

fin-couth',  *un  kouth,  •  un-keth,  *  un- 
OOOth,  a.    [A.8.  uncudh  =  strange,  unknown, 
from  un-  =  not,  and  cudk,  pa,  par.  of  cunnan 
=  to  know.] 
"L  Unknown. 

"  ffncoutHf.  unklst,sald  the  old  famous  poet  Chaucer; 
which  pruverb  very  well  taketh  place  In  this  our  new 
poet,  who  for  that  be  is  uncoulk  (as  fetid  Chaucer)  is 
mikut;  and  unknown  to  nnwt  men.  is  regarded  but 
Of  few."—  K.  K.,  K/'ittli  Deaicatory  prejlxtd  to  Xpenur'l 
Suitheardi  Catendfr. 

•2.  Strange,  not  familiar;  hence,  suspicious, 
Claiming,  startling. 

"Nor  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream.'  Muton  :  P.  i.,  T.  »8. 

3.  Awkward,  clumsy,  odd,  strange. 

"  Marks  inch  as.  to  men  bred  In  the  courts  of  France 
and  r,ii*laiid.  hud  an  tincoutH  and  ominous  appear- 
auoe,"— Maoaultiy :  fflu.  fng.,  ch.  zlL 

fin  couth  ly,  •  un  cooth-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
vtioiwh  ;  -ly. }  In  an  uncouth  manner  ;  oddly, 
Strangely,  awkwanlly,  clumsily. 

"  Uanclng  unattUkl*  to  the  quivering  flame.' 

Conrper :  f.uH,  IT.  ttt. 

fin  couth  n6ss,  s.  [Eng.  uncouth;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncouth ;  odd- 
ness,  strangeness. 

11  Often  he  apnroachei  as  near  to  a  good  eftVrt  an  the 
•MeouMnaM  of  his  method  allows."— Daily  Ttltgrapk, 
Bept.  10.  UU. 

•un-c6'V-«3n-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  »"d 
Eng.  covenable.]  Inconvenient,  unsuitable. 

"  Ex-hewe  thnn  »ncnum"M<i  f,i>.li%  and  elde  wym- 
meus  fHl.lis.'—  H'reKfft:  1  Timothy  iv. 


uncov  en-ant  ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  covenanted.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Not  covenanted  ;  not  promised  by  co- 
venant ;  not  resting  on  a  covenant  or  promise, 

"  I  will  cast  me  on  his  free  uneovenanted  mercy."— 
Hartley:  ijennont,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  3*. 

2.  Not  bound  by  a  covenant,  contract,  or 
agreement  ;  not  having  joined  in  a  covenant. 

"  Each  person  has  at  once  divested  himself  of  the 
first  fuui.uiiL-nt,.l  right  of  uncovenanted  man."  — 
Burke  :  French  Involution. 

IL  Hist.  :  Not  subscribing  to  the  Scottish 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

"  A  f  ew  fanatical  non-jurors  may  have  grudged  their 
allegiance  to  an  uiicover.anted  king."—!'.  £.  May: 
Corutit.  Bat.  England,  ch.  i. 

Uncovenanted  Civil  Service,  s.     A 

branch  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  whose 
members  (Europeans  or  natives)  are  subject 
to  no  entrance  examination,  nor  entitled  to 
promotion  or  retiring  pension,  and  also  may 
resign  their  office  at  pleasure. 

uncovenanted  mercy,  s. 

TheoL  :  An  expression  used  of  something 
not  promised  by  God  in  any  covenant,  and 
specially  in  the  covenant  of  grace  or  of  re- 
demption. [COVENANT,  \  (a).J  For  instance, 
to  give  Eternal  Life  to  those  who  believe  in 
Christ  promised  by  God  (John  iii.  14,  16)  is 
now  regarded  as  part  of  a  covenant  on  the 
part  of  God.  with  those  who  believe  in  Christ, 
to  extend  salvation  to  those  who  have  not 
had  opportunity  of  hearing  of  Christ,  is  held 
to  be  an  uncovenauted  mercy.  (Generally  in 
the  plural.) 

H  Used  also  familiarly,  In  the  sense  of, 
more  than  one  expects  or  deserves. 

"  Let  us  leave  him  [the  Ouke  of  Argyle]  to  the  un- 
covenanted  tnerciet  of  Prof.  Huxley."—  Daily  Jfewt, 
Feb.  6,  1388. 

un  cov  -er,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref-  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cover.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  a  cover  off,  as  the  cover  of  a 
basket  ;  to  remove  a  cover  or  covering  from  ; 
to  divest  of  a  covering,  as  of  a  veil,  cloth, 
roof,  or  the  like. 

"  [Be]  mcoutred  his  face,  &  holding  vp  his  handes  to 
heaven  said  :  O  you  Kuds  that  I  clew  worship,  I  requyre 
you  chiefly  to  eatabhshe  tliU  kiu^douie  viito  my  selle." 
—  Orende  :  Quintal  Curtiut,  foL  82. 

2.  To  strip  bare. 

"  When  an  Indian  is  about  to  worship  at  the  Moral, 
or  brings  his  offering  to  tue  altar,  he  always  uncoeer$ 
his  body  to  the  waist."—  Cook  :  Fint  Voyage,  ch.  xlx. 

3.  To  take  otf  the  hat  from,  as  a  token  of 
respect 

"  None  of  the  Eastern  people  use  the  compliment  of 
uncovering  their  heads  when  they  meet,  as  we  do."— 
Dumpier  :  Yoytiget  (an.  1C8C). 

4.  To  disclose  ;  to  make  patent  to  view. 

"  In  vain  th  .u  striv'st  to  cover  shame  with  shame, 
Or  by  evasions  thy  crime  uncover'tt  more." 

Milton  :  Samton  Ayunittet,  843. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  take  a  cover  or  covering  off  any  thing. 

*'  Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap."      fhakctp.  :  Timon,  iii.  «. 

2.  Specif.  :  To  take  off  the  hat  in  token  of 
resj>ect. 

un-coV-ered,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
covered,] 

1.  Divested  of  covering  or  clothing  ;  having 
the  cover  or  covering  removed. 

Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to  answer. 
led  body,  this  crtrcmity  of  the  skies." 


2.  Specif.  :  Having  the  covering  of  the  head 
removed  in  token  of  respect 

"  Rather  let  my  bead  dance  on  a  bloody  pole 
Thau  stand  uncover',  t  to  the  vulpu-  groom." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Benry  IV.,  IT.  1. 

3.  Unprovided  with  a  cover  or  covering  : 
open,  bare,  naked,  uprotected. 

"  Bycause  they  saw  the  penthouses  of  our  turrettes 
burned  downe,  and  that  onre  men  could  nut  with  ease 
go  mcautrtd  to  saue  them."—  Ooldinge  :  Ctuar,  foL  Itt. 


o.    [Pref.  ttn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
oarvetvd.]    Not  coveted  ;  not  longed  after. 

••  crnenMtod  wealth  came  pouring  In  upon  me."— 
H.  Arooto  .  fool  uf  ^  not  tin,  L  K*. 

•  iin-e6%r.  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cowl.] 
To  divest  of  a  cowl  ;  to  remove  a  cowl  from. 

"  I  pray  you  think  us  friends—  uncowt  your  face." 
Coleridge. 

*  un-co%led',  a.     [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cowled.}    Divested  of  a  cowl  ;  not  wearing  a 
cowl  or  hood. 

"  Beyond  yon  isle,  by  palmers.  pHtrrlms  trod, 
Men  beanled,  bald,  oowl'd.  imcovl'd,  shod,  unshod." 
Pop*  :  Danciad,  ill.  114. 


*  iin-craf ' -t^,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng* 
crafty.]    Not  crafty,  cuuniug,  or  designing  J 
simple. 

"  A  simple  aud  unerafty  man  cannot  be  wise  nnte 
salvation,  — tip.  2'aj/ior  :  fiuie  of  Ccnucknoi.  (I'rei.) 

*un-cran-nied,*un-cran'-Ied,a.  [Pre& 
un-  (1) ;  Eng.  cranny,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Bavin* 
no  cranny,  nssure,  chink,  or  opening.  (Lit.  $ 

fig-) 

"  To  whose  close  uncranied  breast 
We  our  secret  thoughts  may  send." 

Drayton:  Shepherd"* Strma. 

*  fin-cre-af -a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  creatabk.]    Not  able  to  be  created ;  im» 
possible  to  be  created. 

*  un'-cre-ate,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng» 
create.]    Not  created  ;  uncreated. 

"The  Father  tincreatt,  the  Son  uncreate,  and  tha 
Holy  Ghost  u.ncreatc."—At>tanaiian  Creed. 

*  un-cre-ate',  v.t.    [Pret  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
create.]    To  blot  out  of  existence;  to  aunl* 
hi  late. 

"  Who  can  uncreate  thee  thou  shalt  know.* 

Jlilton  :  P.  L.,  v.  83S. 

un-cre-at'-ed,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
created,] 

*  1.  Annihilated  ;  blotted  out  of  existence. 
(In  this  sense  from  pruf.  un-  (2).) 

••  Nor  will  I 
Wish  myself  uncreatfd  for  this  evil." 

Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Woman-liattr,  ii. 

2.  Not  yet  created ;  not  existing. 

"  Misery,  uncreated  till  the  crime 
Of  thy  rebellion."  Milton :  P.  L.,  vt  K& 

3.  Not  deriving  its  origin  from  creation  }• 
eternally  existing. 

14  Who,  light  himself,  in  uncreated  licht 
Invested  deep,  dwells  awfully  rctir  d." 

Thornton :  Hummer,  ttt, 

*  un-crS-at'-ed-ness,  s.     [Eng.  uncreated  f 
-ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  uu« 
created. 

"  By  mnkingadistinctlon  between  derived  uncreated. 
ness,  and  underived  uncreatedneu.*  —  Waterland  t 
Workt,  ii.  826. 

*  un-cred'-i-We,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng» 
credible.]  Not  credible ;  unable  to  be  believed  | 
incredible. 

"It  were  itncredible  onto  euery  man  that  Dauid 
shultle  haue  tue  victory."  —  Hiker:  tteten  ftaumei^ 
ps-vl. 

*  un  cred'-it,  v.t.    [Pref.  iwi-  (2),  and  Bug. 
credit.]    To  discredit. 

"  Affirmutious  are  anter  to  win  belief  than  nega* 
tioiiD  to  uncredit  them.  —  feltltatn  :  JiaoliKS,  p.  88. 

*  un-cred'-it-a-ble,  o.    [Pi-ef.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  creditable.]    Not  creditable  ;  not  rcputa* 
ble  or  honourable ;  discreditable. 

"  Uncreditablf  or  unfashionable,  branded  or  disused, 
•ins."— aammond:  Sermoni,  vol.  Iv.,  ser.  7. 

*  un-cred'-it-a-ble-ncss, ».  [Eng.  uncredit* 
able;  -ness.]     The  quality  or  stale  of  being- 
discreditable  or  without  reputation. 

"  To  all  other  dissuasive*,  we  may  add  thU  of  th* 
uncred<tablencu.~—l>eciiy  o/  Ptety. 

un-crcd'-It-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng* 
credited.]  Not  credited  ;  not  believed. 

" It  layeth  so  uncredited." 

Warner:  Albiont  England. 

tin-cried',  a  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  m'ecZ.1 
Not  called  ;  not  clamoured.  (Often  followed 
by  for.) 

"  I  rather  choose  to  thirst,  aud  will  thirst  ever. 
Thau  leave  that  cream  of  nations  u>icric<t/jr." 
Ben  Joiuum  :  TIM  A'ea  Inn,  L  S. 

ttn-crip'-pled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (\\ 
and  Eng.  crippled.] 

L  Not  crippled  or  lame ;  not  destitute  or 
deprived  of  the  use  of  tue  limbs. 

"  I  have  eyes  and  ears. 
Two  feet  uncrtppfc  <*." 

Caterer:  Hnner;  Odyueyvt, 

2.  Not  having  the  power  of  motion,  action, 
usefulness,  &<•-,  impaired  :  as,  The  ship  coma 
out  of  action  uncrippled. 

*  fin-crls'-ten-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncrlsten ;  -ly.) 
In  an  unchristian  manner  or  spirit 

"  Construe  nothing  unerittenly,  and  become  again. 
my  good  lord."— Strype  :  Ecclet.  Mem.;,  Bp.  of  £tli+ 
bury  to  Crumtteli. 

t  ttn-orlt-Io-sjl,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
critical.} 

L  Not  critical ;  wanting  in  judgment 
••Rnde    nndemtAnders   or   uncritical   speakers.*-. 
Oauit'n  .-  Ttartnflht  Churc'i,  p.  24. 

'2.  Not  acix>rdiiig  to  the  just  rules  of  critU 
clsm  :  as,  an  uncritical  estimate. 


boil.  l»6y ;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,   ph  =  t 
-clan, -tlaa  —  shan.   -tion,-sion  -  shun; -(ion, -glon^zhun.    -clous, -tious, -fiious  -  Bhus.   -We,  -die.  <tc.  =  toel,  del« 
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tmcrooked— uncurrent 


*  fin  crooked ,  *  fin-crook" -e"d,  a.    [Pref. 
W  (IX  and    Kng.   crooked.]      Not    crooked, 
bent,  winding,  or  tortuous  ;  straight. 

••  Eaaia  «ad  obedieut  ways,  uncraokgd." 

Ufauin.  t  Flu. :  Loyal  subject,  iii.  1. 

tin  cropped ,  un-cropt',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  cropped.  ] 

1.  Nnt  cropped,  as  land;  not  sown  or 
planted. 

•  2.  Not  plucked  or  gathered. 

"  Thy  abundance  wants 
Partaken,  and  uncr-vvU  fjtlm  to  the  ground." 

MUton :  P.  L..  iv.  TS1. 

&  Not  cropped  or  «ut,  as  the  ears  of  a  dog. 

fin-crossed',  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
crossed.] 

1.  Not  crossed ;  nut  set  or  placed  across 
each  other. 

*  2.  Not  crossed  out,  cancelled,  or  erased. 

"If  his  old  debt  stand  still  in  the  book  uncroued. 
th*  shopkeeper  way  sue  him  fur  it."— £«>ijra« :  PU- 
frimi  I'roffres*.  pt.  i. 

3.  Not  thwarted ;  not  opposed. 

•fin-crdwd'-ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Enj?. 
crowded.]  Not 'crowded;  not  straitened  for 
want  of  room. 

"  And  held  uncro»rtled  nations  In  Its  womb." 

AJii<*jn:  Letter  from  Italy. 

fin  oro^rn'.  *  un-croun,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
•  nd  Eng.  crown,  v.] 

L  Lit. :  To  deprive  of  a  crown  ;  to  pull  or 
take  a  crown  off. 

"  Were  Demetrius  dead,  we  easily  might  uncrown 
This  swuln  impustor." 

Beaum.  Jt  Flet. :  The  Coronation,  v. 

2.  Fig. :  To  depose,  to  dethrone  ;  to  deprive 
Of  sovereignty. 

"  I'll  uncrown  him  ere  t  be  long." 

Shake*?.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  1. 

fin  crowned ,' un  crounede,  u.    [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  crowned.] 
L  Divested  of  a  crown.    (Lit.  or  fig.) 
2.  Not  crowned  :  as,  an  uncrowned  king. 
8.  Unrewarded. 

"  Never  did  such  grace  goe  away  uncrowned."— Bp. 
Sail:  Contempt. ;  The  faithful  Cunaanitt. 

fin-crys'-tal-line,  a.  [Pref.  un-,  and  Eng. 
crystalline.] 

Min.  £  PetroL  :  Not  crystalline.  Seeley,  in 
Phillips  (GeoL,  L  254)  cousklers  the  uncrys- 
talline  type  to  consist  of  a  volcanic  rock, 
originally  amorphous,  sometimes  glassy  like 
Obsidian  or  tachylyte,  and  often  in  the  micro- 
ft'Uitic  state.  There  is  a  complete  transition 
between  the  uncrystalline  and  the  semi-crys- 
talline rocks. 

unc-tion,  'nn-ci  oun,  "nnc-cl-oun,  s. 
[Fr.  onction=sn  anointing,  unction,  from  Lat. 
unctionem,  accus.  of  unctio,  from  unctus,  pa. 
par.  of  u  ngo  =  to  anoint  ]    [UNGUENT.  ] 
L  Literally : 

1.  The.  act  of  anointing,  smearing,  or  rub- 
l>ing  with  ointment  or  oil :  as, 

(1)  A  symbol  of  consecration,  dedication,  or 
appointment  to  an  important  office. 

"  One  of  them  is  not  ashamed  to  tell  us  that  the  gift 
was  communicated  by  the  unctinn  administered  at 
the  coronation."— Macau/ay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  For  medical  purposes. 

2.  That  which  is  used  for  anointing;  an 
tmguent,  a  salve,  ointment. 

IL  Figuratively : 

L  Anything  soothing  or  lenitive  ;  a  salve. 

"  Lay  Dot  that  flattering  unction  to  yeur  soul." 
Shaketp. :  B<imlet,  iii.  4. 

2.  That  quality  in  language,  tone  of  expres- 
sion, mode  of  address,  manner,  and  the  like, 
Which  excites  strong  devotion,  fervour,  ten- 
derness, sympathy,  and  the  like  ;  that  which 
luelts  to  religious  fervour  and  tenderness. 

"  His  sermons  wnnt  all  that  is  called  unction,  and 
(niiietimes  even  earnestness."— Hattam :  Literature  of 
JKnrope.  iv.  56. 

3.  Sham  fervour,  devotion,  or  sympathy  ; 
factitious  emotional  warmth  ;  nauseous  senti- 
mentality. 

H  Extreme  Unction  :  [EXTREME  UNCTION]. 

*  tin  o'-tion- less,  o.    [Eng.  unction;  -less.] 
Without  unction. 

* tino'-tions,  'unc-te-ous,  a.  [Fr.  onc- 
tueiuc.]  Unctuous. 

"Being  made  more  fat  and  unctiou3."—ffackluyt: 
Voyage*,  ill.  M. 

* ttnc'-tious-ness,  t.    [Eng.  unctions;  -ness.] 


The  quality  or  state  of  being  unctions  ;  unctu- 
ou.sne*s. 

"  As  if  the  sv\>e  thereof  had  a  fire-feeding  vnctiout- 
nea  therein."— Fuller  :  Worthiet ;  Waraickthire. 

finc-tu-os'-I-tjf,  *  unc  tu  os  i  tie,  *.  [Pr. 

onctuuiite ;  Ital.  uncuositd.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unctuous ;  greasiness,  oiliness,  uncttiousness  ; 
a  greasy  feeling  when  rubbed  or  touched. 

"A  woman's  flesh  containeth  in  it  I  wot  not  what 
unctuotity  or  oylotu  matter."— P.  Holland:  Plinie, 
p.  664. 

2.  Min, :  The  quality  of  being  unctuons(q.v.). 

fine  -tu-oiis.  a.    [Fr.  onctueux,  from  Low  Lat. 
unctiKisu.-s.  from  Lat.  unctus,  pa.  par.  of  ungo 
=  to  anoint.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  an  un- 
giu-nt  or  ointment ;  greasy,  oily,  soapy. 

(2)  Having  a  greasy,  oily,  or  soapy  feeling 
when  rubbed  or  touched  with  the  fingers. 

2.  Fig. :  Nauseously  bland,  suave,  tender, 
sympathetic,    fervid,  devotional,    emotional, 
or  the  like  ;  soothing,  fawning,  mollifying. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Sot. :  The  same  as  GREASY,  II.  2. 

2.  Min. :  Feeling  greasy  to  the  touch.  Pipe- 
clay is  somewhat  unctuous;  fuller's  earth  is 
unctuous  ;  plumbago  and  soapstone  are  very 
unctuous.  ( W.  Phillips.)  The  unctuosity  often 
arises  from  the  presence  of  magnesia. 

unctuous  sucker,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Cyclopterus  liparis,  a  small  pale- 
brown  nsh,  irregularly  striped  with  lines  of 
a  darker  colour ;  from  northern  seas.  It  is 
about  four  inches  long,  and  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  soft  and  slimy,  whence  the  popular 
name.  Called  also  Sea-snail. 

tinc'-tu-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unctuous;  -ly.] 
In  an  unctuous  manner. 

unc'-tu-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unctuous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unctuous  ;  unc- 
tuosity. 

*  fin  -  cuck    61d-ed,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cuckolded.]    Not  made  a  cuckold. 

"It  is  a  deadly  sorrow  to  behold  a  foul  knave  un- 
euckalded.'— Siiaketp.  :  Antony  <r  Cleopatra,  L  i. 

*  un-cuit  -ed,  o.    [UNCUTED.] 

uri'-CU-lar,  a.  [A  humorous  formation  from 
Eng.'uncle,  on  analogy  of  avuncular  (q.v.).J 
Of  or  belonging  to  an  uncle. 

"His  uncular  and  rather  angular  breast"—  De 
Quince// :  Spanith  .v,,«,  §  vi. 

fin-culled',  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  culled.] 

1.  Not  culled  ;  not  gathered. 

2.  Not  separated  ;  not  selected. 

"  The  green  ear  and  the  yellow  sheaf, 
Unculled:  Milton  :  P.  L.,  xi.  434 

*  un-cfil'-pa-ble,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
culpable.]     Not  culpable ;  not  blameworthy  ; 
inculpable. 

"The  Jews  .  .  .  are  notwithstanding  in  that  respect 
unculjjable.'— Hooker:  £cdet.  Politie,  bk.  iii.,  f  1. 

*  un-culf ,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Lat.  cultiis, 
pa.  par.  of  colo  =  to  cultivate.]    Uncultivated, 
rude,  illiterate. 

t  fin-cfil'-tl-va-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  cultivable.}    Not  able  to  be  cultivated ; 
incapable  of  being  tilled  or  cultivated. 

fin-cfil'-ti-vat-ed, a.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng. 

cultivated.} 

L  Lit. :  Not  cultivated,  as  land;  not  tilled; 
not  improved  by  tillage. 

"  The  cause  of  the  land  remaining  uncultivated."— 
Leant:  Cred.  Karly  KomanaiU.(ed.  1855),  it  98. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Not  practised,  fostered,  or  promoted  ; 
neglected. 

"The art  .  .  .  liesaltogetheruncidrtrafed."— Stetto: 
Spectator,  No.  334. 

2.  Not  improved   by  labour,  study,  care, 
exercise,  or  the  like. 

"  The  sun  as  it  were  rose  npon  some  parts  of  the 
common  wealth  of  learning,  and  cleared  up  many 
things;  ami  I  believe  many  more  will  in  time  lie 
cleared,  which,  whatever  men  think,  are  yet  in  their 
dark  and  uncultirated  state."— H'oi/ortoii:  AWi^ion 
of  Mature,  i  3. 

3.  Not    instructed,    not    civilised;    rude, 
rough  ;  uncivilized. 

"  These  are  instances  of  nations,  where  uncuttinri'td 
nature  has  been  left  to  it-elf,  without  the  aid  of 
letters."— Locke. 


*  fin-cfil-tl-va-ted-ness, s.    [Eng.  wueutti. 
fated  ;  -ness.]    Tiie  quality  or  state  of  being 
uncultivated. 

*  un-cfil  -tare,  s.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
culture.]    Neglect  or  want  of  culture  or  at- 
tention. 

"  Idleness,  ill-husbandry  .  .  .  unculture.  ill-choice 
of  seeds. "— Bp.  Ball:  Sermoni:  Ps.  evil  34. 

•fin-cuT-tured,  o.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
cultured.}  Uncultivated. 

"  Bluckford !  on  whose  uncultured  breast, 
A  truant  boy,  I  sought  tin-  nest." 

Scutt :  Uarmion,  iv.  11 

*  tin  -eum'-bered,     *  un  com  -  bred,    a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cumbered.)    Not  en- 
cumbered, not  hindered,  not  embarrassed. 

"  The  sunshine  of  uncumber'd  ease." 

Thornton :  Cattle  of  Jndulence,  II  M. 

*  un  cun  -nirig,  *un-con-ning,  *  un-cun- 

nyng,  *  un-cun  nynge,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  u»- 

(1),  and  Eng.  cunning.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ignorant,  illiterate. 

"  They  examyiied  by  i<hylosophers  and  doctours  ot 

Shysyke,  and  they  that  were  fouude  uncunnynye.  wers) 
i.gradyd  of  theyr  presthode." — Fabyan:   CAr»ni/cJ« 
(an.  16). 

2.  Not  cunning  or  crafty. 

B.  As  subst. :  Ignorance. 

"  To  make  this  ditie  for  to  seeme  lame. 
Through  mine  unconning." 

Lydjate:  Comp.  of  the  Black  KnigM. 

*  fin-cfin'-ning-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  uncunningj 

-ly.]    Ignoiantly,  stupidly. 

"  If  thou  8]>e.ik  uncunniiujty.  they  count  thee  dul 
wilted."—  riret:  InU.  of  a  Ckriuian  Woman,  bk.  L, 

ch.  xii. 

*  un  cun  -mng  ness,     *  un-knn-nyng- 
nesae,  ^.  [Eng.  uncunning ; -ness.]  Ignorance. 

"  As  sones  of  obedience  not  maad  lyk  to  the  former 
desirisof  youieunltunnyngneue."—  \Yycliffe:  I  Pet.  i. 

*  fin-ciir'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
curable.]    Not  able  to  be  cured  ;  not  capable 
of  being  cured  ;  incurable. 

"  The  pLicysiona  and  surgions  of  France  Juged  hit 
malady  to  be  a  drupsy,  and  uticurable."—  Beriieri: 
Froiaart:  Cronycte,  voL  L,  ch.  ccxiv. 

*fin-ciir'-a-bljf,a<?i>.  [Eng.  uncural(le)  ;  -ly.\ 
In  an  incurable  manner ;  incurably. 

"  Wherasthemselfes  wer  eueu  for  this  verai  poynct 
uncurably  wicked  enemies  ol  God."—  Udal :  Luke  v. 

*  tin-curb'-a-ble,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Bug. 
curbable.]    Not  able  to  be  curbed. 

"  So  much  uncurbable  her  garboiles,  Ctesar." 

Shukesp.  :  A'liony  &  Cleopatra,  ii.  t. 

fin-curbed',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
curbed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  curbed  ;  not  furnished  with  or 
wearing  a  curb. 

"  Uncurbed,  unreined,  and  riderless." 

LongfeUow:  liui-ial  oft.e  Uinnitink. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  checked  or  kept  within  bouuds; 
unrestrained,  unfettered,  unchecked. 

"  With  frank  and  uncurbed  plainness." 

Sliakeip.:  II turn  r.,  I  i. 

un-ciired ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), and  Eng.  cured.] 
Not  cured. 

*'  Uncured  by  his  misfortunes  of  a  loose  generosity, 
that  flowed  indiscriminately  on  alL"— Burke ;  Abridff. 
of  Eng.  Hat.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

*  fin^ciir'-I-6us,  a.    [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
curious.] 

1.  Not  curious  or  inquisitive  ;  indifferent, 
incurious. 

"  I  have  not  been  so  uncuriout  a  spectator,  as  not 
to  have  seen  Prince  Eugene."  —  steele :  Spectator, 
No.  340. 

2.  Not  curious  ;  odd  or  strange. 

"  He  added  very  many  particulars  not  uncuriou** 
—Steele:  Spectator.  No.  446. 

un  curl ,  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  un-  (IX  »nd  En8- 

curl.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  out  of  curl ;  to  straighten 
out,  as  something  which  has  once  been  curled. 

"  The  lion's  foe  lies  prostrate  on  the  plain, 
lie  sheaths  his  paw,  uncurli  his  angry  mane." 

Druden.    (Tuddj 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  from  a  curled  state, 
as  ringlets ;  to  become  straight. 

"  My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurtt." 

Shaketp.  :  Titus  A  ndrunicut,  ii.  t, 

fin-Curled',  o.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng.  curled.] 
Put  out  of  curl ;  deprived  of  the  curls  which 
it  previously  possessed. 

"  With  honest  fates,  tho'  with  uneurTd  hair." 

Congreve :  Juvenal,  zl. 

*  fin-cfir'-rent,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  gd,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  u  nitc,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «D,fe  =  e;ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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current.]  Not  current;  not  passing  In  com- 
mon payment. 

"  Shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrmt  pay." 

Hhalcetf. :  Twelfth  Night,  til.  t. 

•fin-curse',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  E>.g. 
curse.  \  To  free  from  any  curse  or  execration ; 
to  revoke  a  curse  on. 

"  L'ncurie  their  souls  ;  their  peace  is  made." 

Shakeip.  :  Richard  II..  Iii.  J. 

tin-cursed',  un  curst,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  cursed.]  Not  cursed  or  execrated  ; 
free  from  a  curse. 

"  Heaven  snro  ha«  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncut-it." 

W uller  :  Battle  of  tiui  Summer  lilandi,  46. 

tin-cur -tain,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
curtain.}  To  remove  or  withdraw  a  curtain 
from  ;  to  disclose,  to  reveal. 

"  I  will  myself  uncurtain  in  your  sight 
The  wonders  of  tins  brow's  ineffable  light" 

Moon:  The  Veiled  Prophet  of  tCnonuxnt. 

*  tin-cus'-tdm-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l>,  and 
En.;,  customable.]  Not  subject  to  cus-oua 
duties  :  as,  uncustomable  goods. 

tin  -  efts'-  torn  -  ar  -  y,  a.  [Pref.  iw,.  (i),  and 
Eng.  customary.] '  Not  customary  ;  not  usual ; 
unusual.  (Carlyle :  Miscell.,  iv.  123.) 

•fin  ciis -tomed  (1),  a.     [Pref.  ^n-  (i),  and 

Kng.  customed.l 

L  Not  subject  to  customs  or  duty. 

2.  Not  having  paid,  or  been  charged  with 
custom  duties. 

•fin  cu» -tomed  (2),  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 
abbreviation  of  Eug.  accustomed.]  Unaccus- 
tomed. 

"  That  the  steeds  might  pass  with  ease. 
Nor  start  as  yet  WMWMMsl  to  the  dead." 

Cuieper:  Homer;  Iliad  x.  58S. 

fin-cut',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng.  cut.]  Not 
cut. 


•fin-cutf-e'd,  *  un-cult-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1>;  Eng.  cult  (2),  s.,  and  sutf.  -ed.]  Not 
mixed  with  cuit  or  sweet  wine. 

"Wine*  that  seldom  come  unto  us  uncuted."— 
Sandi/i :  Travelt,  p.  224. 

*nn-cuth,a.    [UNCOUTH.] 

•  tin-cy'-pher,  v.t.    [UKCIPHEB.] 

•  un-dam',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  dam,, 
v.)    To  free  from  a  dam,  mound,  or  obstruc- 
tion ;  to  remove  a  stop,  obstruction,  or  hin- 
drance from. 

"  The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Vndamt  Lis  watery  stores  ;  huge  torrents  flow." 
IJryden :  Virgil ;  Oeorgic  L  ISO. 

Un- dam'- aged  (aged  as  led),  a.  [Pref. 
K/I-  (1),  and  Eng.  damaged.]  Not  damaged; 
not  injured. 

"  Plants  will  frequent  changes  try, 

Undamaged."  fhUl/M :  Cider,  t 

tin-dammed',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (\\  aud  Eng. 
dammed.]  Not  dammed;  not  having  a  dam 
or  barrier  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  the  stream. 

"  Hirer*  ran  undammed  between  bills  unknown." 
foe :  Monot  *  Una. 

•un  dimned  (n  silent),  '  un  dampned, 
o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  damned.]  Not 
condemned  ;  uncondemned. 

"  The!  senten  us  men  of  Rome  Into  prisoun  that 
wereu  betuu  openli  and  unaampned.'—  W ycliffe  ; 
M»Xft 

•  fin-dam'-nl-fied,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  damnified.]    Uninjured;  suffering  no  loss 
or  injury.  (Cains,  in  Eng.  Garner,  iii.  238.) 

tin-damped',  *  fin-dampf ,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(IX  ami  Eng.  damped.]  Not  dani]>ed  ;  hence, 
not  chilled,  not  dispirited,  disheartened,  or 
discouraged. 

"  By  tender  laws 
A  llrely  people  curbing,  yet  undamped." 

Thornton:  Winter.  444. 

•  fin-dan'  gcrcd,  *  un  daun  gcr  Id,   a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng.  danger,  s.,  and  suff.  -ed.] 
Free  from  danger ;  out  of  danger. 

"  War  bad  be  dwelhd  within  yeur  shlppls,  and  oat  go 

tii  -in  among. 
Then  bad  be  been  undnunfirrl  l." 

Chaucer  (?)  /  Tale  of  Beryn. 

'«  tin  dan'-ger  oils,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (IX  and 
Eng.  dangerous.]  Not  dangerous. 

"  Then  cherish  this,  this  unexpeuslre  power, 
Ctttangeroiu  to  the  inil.hr." 

Thornton  :  Britannia,  SOS. 

•  fin-dashed',  a.    [Pref.   un-  (\\  and  Eng. 
daxAttl.]     Not    dashed ;    not    frip;M.enod    or 
•hi lined;  undaunted.  (Daniel:  CirU  (fart,  vi.) 


t)H-d?.t'-ed  (1).  a.  li-ref.  un-  (1J,  and  Eng. 
dated.]  Not  dated;  having  no  date;  not 
having  the  time  given,  noted,  or  marked. 

"  Which  shall  not  be  undated,  since  thy  breath 
Is  able  to  iuiiuortal.  alter  death." 

Diggt :  Elegy  on  Ben  Jonton. 

*tin'-dat-ed  (2),  a.  [Lat.  undatus,  from 
tiiida  =  a  wave.]  Having  a  waved  surface ; 
rising  and  falling  in  waves  toward  the  margin ; 
waved. 

*  un-daugh'-ter-ly  (gh  silent),  o.    [Pref.  uw- 
().),  a:.d   Eng.  daug/Uerly.}     Unbecoming   a 
daughter ;  unworthy  of  a  daughter. 

"Anything  undaughterly.  uusUterly.  or  unlike  6 
kinswoman.  —  Kichardton :  Clanua,  vii.  412. 

•fin-daunt -a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
daunt;  -able.]  Not  able  to  be  daunted. 

"  Heroick  and  undauntable  boldness."— Backet. 

un  daunt  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
daunted.]  Not  daunted  ;  not  subdued  01  de- 
pressed by  fear  ;  fearless,  intrepid. 

"  Undaunted  still,  though  wearied  and  perplexed." 
Caw  per  :  Table  Talk,  368. 

t  fin-dauntf-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undaunted  ; 
-ly.  ]  Not  as  if  daunted  ;  boldly,  intrepidly, 
fearlessly. 

"  We  feel  ourselves  undauntedly  bold  where  we  are 
•ure  of  uo  eflectual  resistance."— Knox  :  Euay  17. 

t  un  daunt'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  undaunted ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
daunted ;  fearlessness,  intrepidity. 

"Walking  on  towards  the  place  for  execution  with 
calmness  aud  undauntedneu.  —  Bugle :  Workt,  v.  806. 

*  tin-dawn' -ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dawning.}    Not  dawning;   not  showing  the 
day  ;  not  growing  light. 

"  A  prisoner  In  the  yet  undauminff  east." 

Cowper:  Tatkiv.  IK. 

tin-daz'-zled  (le  as  el),  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  dazzled.]  Not  dazzled. 

"  Undaated  with  the  glare  of  praise.* 

Wordtworth:  Excuruon.  bk.  V. 

un'-dc,  tin'-dee,  iin-dy,  a.  [Lat.  unda  = 
a  wave.  ]  [ONDE.] 

*  fin-dead',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dead.] 
Not  dead ;  alive. 


•  un  dead  II  ness,  *  un-deed  ly  ncssc, 

«.     [Eng.  uwleadly ;  -ness.]     Incapability  of 
dying ;  immortality. 

"  Kyng  of  kyngis  and  lord  of  lordts  .  .  .  which 
•Jooue  hath  undeeUlyntue.1"—  Wyclife  :  1  Tim.  L 

•fin-dead'-ly,  •  un  deed  li,  a.  [Pref, 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  deadly.]  Not  subject  to 
death ;  immortal,  ever-living. 

"To  the  king  of  worldls  undeedH  and  unvisible  God 
aloone  be  onour  and  glorle."—  Wycliffe :  1  Titn.  i. 

•  fin-deaf',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  deaf.} 
To  cure  of  deafness  ;  to  restore  the  sense  of 
hearing  to. 

"  My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undenf  his  ear." 
Shnketp.  :  Richard  II..  li.  L 

unde  based,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
debased.]  Not  debased. 

"  But  the  heart  which  Is  thine  shall  expire  iindrbiued." 
Byron :  Ulitnxiufor  Mu»fc. 

un  dc  baujhed ,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
debauched.]  Not  debauched  or  corrupted ; 
pure. 

"  Plain,  hospitable  kind. 
And  undeb'iuchrd."  Cowper :  Ttak  Ul.  744. 

fin-dcc'-a-gon,  ».  [i.at  unrfecim  =  eleven, 
and  Gr.  ywi/ia  (gonia)  =  an  angle.] 

Geom. :  A  plane  figure  having  eleven  sides 
or  angles. 

un  de  -cane,  «.  [Lat  units,  and  Eng.,  &c. 
decune  (q.v.) ;  cf.  Lat.  undecim  —  eleven.] 

Chen. :  Cj  ]  11.14.  One  of  the  series  of  paraffins 
obtained  from  American  petroleum.  It  has 
a  sp.  gr.  of  -766  at  10°,  and  bolls  at  180°  to 
184* 

fin-dS-cay'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng. 
decaying.] 

1.  Not  decaying  ;  not  suffering  diminution, 
decline,  or  decay. 

"  Home  chneen  plants,  disposed  with  nicest  care, 
In  uiHleciiying  beauty  were  prewrvml." 

Wortlnvrrth  •  Kzcurtion,  bk.  Ir. 

2.  Immortal,  unending :  as,  the  undecaying 
joys  of  lieaven. 

•  fin-dd-celV-a-ble,"  un-de-ooyv-a-ble, 

a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  deceivable.] 


L  Not  deceivahle;  not   capable  of  being 
deceived  ;  not  subject  or  liable  to  deception. 
2.  Not  deceiving  ;  not  deceitfuh 


tin-de-ceive',  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
deceive.]  To  free  from  deception,  fallacy,  or 
mistake ;  to  open  one's  eyes ;  to  remove  a 
deception  practised  upon  one. 

"No  pains  bad  been  spared  to  undeceive  them."— 
Macaulay:  Silt.  Eng.,  cb.  xx. 

1',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deceived.]  Not  deceived;  not  under  the  in« 
fluen.ee  of  a  deception. 

"  Deliberately,  aud  undeceived, 
Those  wild  men's  vices  he  received." 

Worutaorth:  Ruth. 

*tin-de'-cen-cy,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
decency.]  The  opposite  of  decency;  in- 
decency. 

"  A  great  signification  of  decency  and  u 

Bp.  Taylor:  Kale  of  (,'onicimce,  bk.  u.,  ch.  L 

tin-dS-cen'-na-ry,  a.     [Lat  un 
eleven   and  an  <(,««  =  a  year.]    Eleventh;  oc- 
curring once  in  every  period  of  eleven  years. 

tin-dg-cen'-nl-al,  a.  [UNDECENNARY.]  Per* 
taining  or  relating  to  a  period  of  eleven  years  ; 
occurring  or  observed  every  eleven  years,  or 
on  every  eleventh  year. 

*  fin-decent,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
decent.]    Not  decent ;  indecent. 

"  I  cast  it  from  me,  like  a  garment  torn, 
£agged,  aud  too  undecent  to  be  worn. 

Dryden :  Conouett  of  Granada,  1. 1. 

*  tin-de'-cent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  undecent;  -ly.] 
Not  decently  ;  indecently. 

"  To  wear  their  hair  undecently  long."— Laud  :  JHM. 
Ace.  of  hit  Cltancellorthip  of  Oxford,  p.  61. 

*  fin-dS-cgp'-thre,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

deceptive.]    Not  deceptive  ;  not  deceitful. 

*  un  -de-9id'-a  -ble,  *  un  dc  cide  a  bio, 
a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  decidable.]    Not 
cajiable  of  being  decided,  settled,  or  solved. 

"There  is  hardly  a  greater  and  more  undeddablt 
problem  in  natural  theology."— south :  Sermont,  vU. 
Iii.,  ser.  & 

*  fin-de-cide',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
decide.]    Not  to  decide ;  to  reverse  a  decision 
concerning. 

"  To  undecide 
The  late  concluded  act  tl.ey  held  for  rain." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wart,  Tit 

un-de-9id  -ed,  a.  &  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  decided.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Not  decided ;  not  settled  or  determined. 

"Long  undecided  lasts  the  airy  strife." 

/•/,</ i/,i    Blenheim, 

2.  Not  decided,  not  determined  ;  irn-soluta, 
wavering.  (Said  of  persons  or  things.) 

"  An  undecided  answer  hung 
On  Oswald's  hesitating  tongue." 

Scott .'  Solteby.  T.  tz, 

B.  As  substantive : 

Coursing :  A  course  in  which  the  greyhounds 
score  an  equal  number  of  points ;  a  drawn 
course. 

"  Might  Time  and  Hector  were  so  well  matched  that 
after  a  couple  of  undeci&'dt  the  judtse  was  unable  to 
say  which  was  best."— field,  Dec.  li,  1884. 

un  dC9  -I  mole,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  group  of  eleven  notes  to  be 
played  in  the  time  of  eight  of  the  same  name. 

*  fin-dS-ci'-pher-a-ble,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (IX 
and    Eng.   decipherable.]     Not  decipherable; 
not  able  to  be  deciphered. 

*  fin-de'-ci'-pher-a-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  undt- 
cipherab(le) ;  -ly.]     In  a  manner  that  cannot 
be  deciphered. 

fin-dS-9i -phered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  deciphered.]  Not  deciphered. 

"Nought  hut  undectphered  characters."—  Warbur- 
ton :  Wor'a.  vol.  x.,  dis.  2v. 

*  tin  de-9i  -slve,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
decisive.]    Not  decisive  or  conclusive  ;  indecl- 
sive. 

"  Two  nations  .  .  .  made  appeal  to  an  undecisive  ex- 
perl  menu'  '—Olanvitl. 

*  fin-dock ,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  deck, 

v.J    To  deprive  or  divest  of  ornaments. 

"  To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king." 

Shaketp.  :  Mcltard  II..  IT.  L 


ioil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-dan.  -tlan  =  suan.   -tion,  -«ion  =  shun :  -Uon,  -slon  =  shun,   -clous,  -tious.  -eioua  =  alias,  -ble,  -die.  <tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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undecked— undemonstratively 


•  un  decked ,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
decked.] 

1.  Nut    adorned,   not    ornamented  ;    not 
decked  out. 

"  On  England  see  the  best  that  she  can  boast 
Lie  thug  uugrac'd,  undeck\l,  ;iml  almost  lost?" 
Daniel:  VitU  Wars,  v. 

2.  Not  furnished  with  a  deck,  as  a  ship. 

in-de dared ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
declared.}  Not  declai-ed  ;  latent. 

"Thus,  which  kynde  of  electee  hymselfe  meaneth, 
Tyndalle  leaveth  ime/fc/ared,  and  will  we  shall  geasse 
at  hy»  mynde."— Sir  T.  More:  Work*,  p.  »77. 

fin -de -elm  -a -We,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  declinable.] 

I.  Not  capable  of  being  declined ;  specif., 
in  grammar,  not  variable  in  the  termination  : 
as,  an  undeclinable  noun. 

*  2.  Not  possible  to  be  avoided. 

"The  offonce  on  his  part  WM  undeclinable."— 
Backet :  Life  of  WUlianu,  p.  107. 

tin -de-dined',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
declined.] 

1.  Not  having  the  cases  marked  by  varia- 
tions in   the  termination :  as,  a  noun    un- 
declined. 

*  2.  Not  deviating ;  not  turned  from  the 
right  way. 

"  In  his  track  my  wary  feet  have  slept; 
His  utuievlined  wa>  a  precisely  kept." 

Haiuiyi :  Parapkrau  of  Job. 

un-de-com-pos  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eu0'.  decomposable.  ]  Not  able  to  be  de- 
composed ;  not  admitting  of  or  liable  to  de- 
composition. 

ttn-d3c'-6r-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  decorated.]  Not  decorated ;  not  adorned ; 
not  embellished ;  plain. 

•  tin-da-creed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
decreed.]    Not  decreed;  having  a  decree  re- 
versed ;  released  from  a  decree. 

"As  if  eternal  doom 
Could  be  reversed,  aiid  un.lezreed  for  me." 

Dryden:  King  Arthur,  ill. 

tin-d3-§yT-ic,  a.  [Lat.  unus;  Eng.  decyl 
(q.v.),  a. id  suiT.  -ic.]  Having  as  its  basis 
eleven  atoms  or  proportions  of  a  substance. 

undecylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CnHwOa^CioHoj-CO'OH.  Ob- 
tained by  tiie  oxidation  of  metliyl-undecyl- 
ketone.  It  melts  at  2S'53,  and  boils  at  212°  to 
^  213°,  under  a  pressure  of  100  mm. 

tin-dad'-i-cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dedicated.] 

L  Not  dedicated ;  not  consecrated  ;  not  de- 
voted, 

2.  Not  inscribed  to  a  patron;  without  a 
dedication. 

"  I  should  let  this  book  come  forth  undedicated."— 
Bottle :  Works,  ii.  247. 

3.  (Of  a  road):  Not  given  over  by  those 
Who  lirst  made  it  to  the  public  authorities. 
A  road  not  dedicated  is  maintained  at  the 
charge  of  those  whose  private  proj>erty  it  is. 

•tin-dsed'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deeded.] 
1.  Not  signalized  by  action. 

"My  sword  with  an  unlettered  edge, 
I  sUeatlie  again  undeeded." 

fthaketp. :  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

*  2.  Not  transferred  by  deed :  as,  undeeded 
land. 

tin-da  fo^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
defaced.}  Nut  defaced ;  not  disfigured ;  not 
deprived  of  its  form. 

"In  them  Is  involved  the  character  of  men  who 
preserve  the  divine  image  undefaced."— Knox :  Ser- 
mon*, vol.  vi.,  ser.  24. 

•  iin-da-fat'-i-ga-ble,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  defatigable.}    Indefatigable,  tireless. 

"  Mean  while  the  lord  deputy  with  un-Je/a'igaMe 
pains  proaecut«th  Mac  Hugo.  —  Canuten :  UM.  of 
ifueen  Blitabelh  (an.  IMS). 

•  un  dS-feas  -I-ble.   »  un-de-feis-i  ble, 

o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  defeasible.]    Not 
defeasible ;  indefeasible. 

"  The  laid  victorie  omsisteth  in  the  mdefrainbtt 
scripture  of  the  olde  and  iiewe  testament*.'  —  Udal: 
Luxe  xxii. 

Vin-deT-e-cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  defecated.]  Not  defecated;  not  cleared 
from  dregs  or  impurities ;  thick,  unrefined. 


*un-de-fen9ed',  o.    [Pref.  un-  (l);  Eng. 
df/'erice.audsuti'.-Mf.]  Unprotected,  undefended. 
"  Her  weak  side  :  which  (scorned  and  nmlioed) 
Lay  open  undefenced.'     li.ua,  I  :  Cail  Wan,  viii. 

im  de  f  end  -cd,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dej'emled.] 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  Not  defended  ;   not  protected  ;  unpro- 
tected by  works  of  defence. 

"The  crows  and  ravens'  rights,  an  undefended  prey." 
Dryden  :  Hind  i  f  anther,  iii.  mo. 

2.  Not  defended,  supported,  maintained,  or 
upheld  by  power  or  argument. 

"  And  it  was  left  undefended  even  by  the  boldest 
and  mail  acrimonious  libellers  among  thenonjurors." 
-Xacaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

IL  Law: 

1.  Not  characterized  by  a  defence  being 
put  forward  :  as,  an  undefended  action. 

2.  Not    defended   by   counsel  :    as,   The 
prisoner  was  undefended. 

un  d5  f  led  ,  *  un  do  fide,  *  un  -dc-fyed, 
a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and.  Eug.  defied.]  Not 
defied  ;  not  set  at  defiance  ;  not  challenged. 

"  He  basely  threw  it  at  him  undefyed." 

Dryden  :  1  Conquest  of  uranada,  i. 

tin-de-filed',  *  nn-de-fyled,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  defiled.]  Not  denied,  polluted, 
corrupted,  or  vitiated  ;  pure. 

"  Far  from  thee,  and  undefined" 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  ixvii. 

*tin-de-fiT-e'd-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  undefiled  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  undetiled  manner;  purely,  chastely. 

"  But  I  wil  haue  iimtriinony  obsemed  more  holyly  t 
vndefyledly  among  them."—  Udal  :  Matthew  v. 

tin  -dS-  fin'-  a  -ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  definable.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  denned  or  marked 
out  or  limited. 


ims  meriting  as  little  as  they  do,  might 
"—  Bui  Ice  : 
On  Economical  Reform. 


Other 
be  put  upon  it  to 


undeftnable  amount." 


2.  Not  capable  of  being  described  by  a 
definition  ;  indefinable. 

"  That  undeflnable  but  impressive  halo  which  the 
lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a  celebrated  spot."  — 
Buron  :  Childe  Harold,  iii  (Note  7.) 

*  un-de-f  ine',  v.l.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
define.]    To  render  indefinite  ;  to  confound  or 
confuse  definitions. 

"  Their  application  to  logic,  or  any  other  subject,  U 
only  to  undefine  and  to  contuse."—  Sir  W  .  Hamilton. 

tin-de-fined',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
defined.} 

1.  Not  marked  out  or  limited. 

2.  Not  defined  or  explained  ;  not  described 
by  a  definition. 

3.  Not  clearly  marked  or  known;   inde- 
finite, vague. 

"  Its  source  concealed  or  undefined." 

Scott  :  Marmion.  iii.    (Introd.) 

*tin-de-fl6w'-er-ed,  *  un-de-floured,  o. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  dejloivered.] 

1.  Not  deflowered  ;  not  polluted  or  robbra 
of  chastity. 

"They  leaue  ...  no  wylde  beaste  vnchased,  nor  no 
maide  mdejtotired."—  Golden  Bake,  let.  2. 

2.  Not  vitiated  or  infringed  ;  intact. 
"Much  more  may  a  king  enjoy  his  rights  and  pre- 

rog-itives  utidetaured,  untouched."—  Milton  :  Reform. 
in  England,  bk.  ii. 

*  un  -de  formed',  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dej'ormed.]    Not  deformed  ;  not  disfigured. 

"  All  the  pomp  and  glare  of  war,  yet  undeformed  by 
battles,  may  possibly  iuvite  your  curiosity.'  —Pope, 

*  un  de-fouled',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dejouled.}    Undefiled. 

"  By  the  grace  of  God,  nnwemmed  and  undcfouled." 
—Oviucer  :  Boecim,  bk.  ii. 

*  tin-de-grad'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  degraded.]     Not  degraded,  debased,  or 
dislionoured. 

"  The  intention  of  a  founder,  In  preserving  gram- 
mar studies  undegraded,  ought  to  be  held  sacred."— 
Knox  •  Bern,  on  Grammar  Schools. 

*  tin-de'-I-fy,  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
deify.}    To  reduce  from  the  state  or  rank  of  a 
deity  ;  to  deprive  of  the  character  or  qualities 
of  a  deity  ;  to  deprive  of  the  honour  due  to  a 
God. 

"An  idol  may  be  undflfled  by  many  accidental 
causes."—  Additon  :  Spectator,  No.  74. 

un-de  ject  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dejected.]  Not  dejected,  cast  down,  or  de- 
pressed. 

••  We  shall.  Indeed,  often  fall  ;  but  let  us  rise  wide- 
jected.'—Knox  :  Estiy*.  No.  23. 


*  un-de-lay'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eug.  delayable.\    Not  admitting  of  delay. 

"With  what  uTidelayable  heat  dues  the  lime-twig'd 
lover  court  a  deserving  beauty."— Felt/Mm :  Hestf-vet, 
pt  L,  res.  lit. 

*  iin-de-layed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
delayed.]    Not  delayed. 

*  un-de-lay'-e'd-ly,  *  un  dc  lay  cd  lye. 

adv.    [Eng.  undelayed  ;  -ly.]    Without  delay. 

"Petre  than  declaryug  in  hymself  an  exaiunple  of 
a  good  ihei>eheard,  came  to  them  undelayedlj/."— 
Udal :  Ada  in. 

*  tin-de-lay'-ing,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
delaying.]    Not  delaying ;  without  delay. 

"  Undelaying  each 
Complied."  Cowiter :  ffomer ;  Iliad  xxiit. 

*  un  de  Icct  -a  ble,  a.     (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  delectable.]  Not  delectable  ;  not  pleasant. 

"  The  genial  warmth  was  uotundelectable."— Sterne  t 
Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  209. 

t  tin-del'-e-gat-e'd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  delegated.  \  Not  delegated  ;  not  deputed ; 
not  committed  to  another. 


*  tin-de-lib'-er-ate,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  deliberate.]  "Not  deliberate;  not  inten- 
tional. 

"The  prince's  coming  and  undeliberate  throwing 
himself  and  the  king's  hopes  into  that  sudden  eugage- 
meut."— Clarendon :  Civil  War,  ii.  610. 

iin  de  light -ed  (gh  silent),  a.     [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  delighted.]    Not  delighted ;  not 
pleased  or  gratified. 
•      "  Saw,  undelighted,  all  delight,  all  kind 

Of  living  creatures."  Xiltun :  P.  L.,  iv.  266. 

*  un-de-light'-ful  (gh  silent),  a.    Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  delightful.]    Not  delightful ;  not 
alibi-ding  delight  or  pleasure. 

"  Undelightful  and  uuiiteasiiig  to  God."  —  Hilton: 
JJoct.  &  Mtc.  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

*  tin-de-light'-ful-ljf  (gh  sileat),  adv.  [Eng. 
undelightjul;  -ly.\    Not  in  a  delightful  man- 
ner ;  without  affording  delight  or  pleasure. 

*  un-de-liv'-er-%-ble,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  deliverable.]    Not  capable  of  being  de- 
livered, freed,  or  released. 

"Fix  thyself  in  Dandyhood,  itni!e!iveral>le."i—Car- 
We:  Past  &  1'retent,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii. 

un-de-liv'-ered,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

delivered.] 

1.  Not  delivered  ;  not  freed- or  released. 

"Still  undcliitcr'd  from  the  oppressions  of  a  simo- 
nious  decimating  clergy."— ilillon :  Jiemovai  of  llirf 
lings. 

2.  Not  handed  over. 

3.  Not  disburdened,  as  of  a  child. 

4.  Not  born  ;  not  brought  forth,  as  a  child. 

"  The  mighty  burden  wherewithal  they  go 
Dies  undeliaer'd,  perishes  unborn." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  U, 

tin-de-lud'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deluded.}  Not  deluded  or  deceived. 

And  panting  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear. 
With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear." 

Byron  :  A  Sketch. 

*  un-del'-uged,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deluged.]    Not  deluged ;  not  overwhelmed  or 
overflowed. 

"  The  field  remains  undelug'd  with  your  blood." 

Covtper :  Homer ;  Odyttey  xxi7. 

*  tin-delved',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
delved.]  Not  delved  or  dug.  (Southey:  Hotany 
Say  Eel.,  i.) 

un-de-mol  -Ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  demolished.]  Not  demolished ;  not  de- 
stroyed or  ruined. 

14  Then  also,  though  to  foreign  yoke  submis«, 
She  undemoliiltd  stood."  Philips ;  Cider,  L 

un  de  mon'-stra-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX 
and  Eng.  demonstrable.]  Not  demonstrable; 
not  capable  of  being  demonstrated;  inde- 
monstrable. 

"Out  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  of  cer- 
tain common  and  undemonstru.lle  principles."  — 
Hooker  :  Ecclet.  Pol.,  bk.  v.,  i  a. 

un-de-mon  -stra-tive,  o.  [Pref.  ttn-  (1). 
and  Eng.  demonstrative.  ]  Not  demonstrative  ; 
not  given  to  excited  or  strong  expressions  or 
exhibitions  of  feeling ;  reserved ;  without  show 
or  display  of  one's  self. 

"In  the  tone  of  undemonttrativt  sincerity."— 0. 
Bronte:  Jane  Byre,  ch.  xxix. 

un-de  mon-stra-tive-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  «»• 


Cate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  vrqlf,  work,  who,  con;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  oar,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    s0,ce  =  e;ey  =  a;<au  =  lew* 


undeniable— under 
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demonstrative ;  -Zy.]    In  an  undemonstrative 
manuor. 

fin-de-ni'-a-blo,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
deniable.] 

1.  Not  deniable ;  not  capable  of  being  do* 
Died ;  indisputable. 

"  A  tow  should  allow  It  for  an  undeniable  truth."— 
Locke:  Human  UnJ.ertta.nJ.tng.  blc.  iv.,  cu.  XL 

2.  Decidedly  and  unmistakably  good ;  ex- 
cellent.   (Colioq.) 

"  Under  Uie  influence  of  most  un  tent/Me  claret."— 
Murray :  Landt  qf  Staff  4k  free,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  Ti. 

Hn-da-nT-^-blJf,  adv.  [Eng.  *nde>iiab(le) ; 
4y.\  In  an  undeniable  manner;  so  that  it 
cannot  be  denied  ;  indisputably. 

11  It  muit  be  undmiaMy  plain."—  fTarlnnlo*:  Ur 
HIM  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  |  S. 

un  de  nom  I  na  tion  al,  a.  Not  de- 
nominational ;  unsectarian. 

•  un-de-part'-«j-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  departable. ]    Not  capable  of  being  parted 
or  separated ;  inseparable. 

"  Xo  mail  ne  inay  doi.te  of  the  ttndepartablt  pain  of 
ihrewes."— CVnucer.-  Boeciut.  bk.  IT. 

•nn-dS-pgnd'-ing,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  «n* 
Bng.  depending.]  Not  deluding  or  depend- 
ent ;  independent. 

"They are  thus  upheld  nndependinyou  the  church." 
—Milton:  StmataloS  lllrellnyt. 

fin  de  phle^-mat  ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  0), 
an  I  Eng.  dephlegmated.]  Not  cleared  from 
phi -gin;  not  purified  from  water  or  any 
similar  liquid. 

"  Though  common  and  undephlegmated  aqua  fortis." 
—Boyle.  :  Worlu,  i.  7M. 

•ttn-de-plored',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tUjiloreil.\  Not  deplored  or  lamented. 

"  Be  humely  and  be  peaceful,  undeptored 

tut  thy  destructive  c-li:inn ,." 

iifran  :  Child*  Harold,  iv.  «. 

fln-de-praved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
depraved.]  Not  depraved  ;  not  corrupted. 

"  Knowledge  dwelt  In  our  undfpraaed  nature*  a* 
light  in  the  tun."— UlanriU:  Scepslt,  ch.  ill. 

•  tin-de'-pre'-ci-at-e'd  (or  o  as  ah),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  depreciated.}     Not  depreci- 
ated or  lowered  in  value. 

•  fin  -  do  -  pressed .  *  un  -  do    prestf,  o. 
[Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng.  depressed.] 

L  Not  depressed,  dejected,  or  cast  down, 
2.  Not  sunk. 

"One  hillock,  ye  may  note.  Is  small  and  loir. 
Sunk  ilmost  to  a  level  with  the  pl.iin 
Bjr  weight  of  time:  the  others,  unde.mufd.* 
WordixnrOt:  fxcunion,  bk.  ri. 

fin  de-prived',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deprived.]  Not  deprived,  stripped,  or  dispos- 
sessed of  any  property,  right,  or  the  like. 

"  Be,  iindepritfd.  his  benefice  forsook.' 

Uryden  :  Character  of  a.  Oood  Parian,  1M. 

tin'-der,  *  nn-dlr,  prep.,  &iv. ,  o.,  &  ymf-  fA.S. 
under;  <x>gn.  with  Dut  onder;  Icel.  nndir; 
Sw.  &  Dan.  under;  Goth,  undar i  O.  H.  Ger. 
it/i/ar;  Ger.  uiiter.j 
A.  X«  preposition  : 

1.  In  a  lower  place  or  position  than  ;  so  as 
to  be  lower  tli.m,  or  overtopped,  overhung,  or 
covered  by  ;  bulow,  beneath. 

"  Then,  undtr  withered  leaves,  forlorn.  I  slept* 
C'owpcr  :  Hmner  ;  Odj/ttet  vlL 

2.  Denoting  a  state  of  being  loaded,  op- 
pressed, overwhelmed,  or  burdened  by. 

"To  groan  and  iweat  under  the  liuiinm." 

SlutJcetft. :  Juliui  Vatar.  Iv.  L 

3.  Denoting  inferiority  or  suliordination  ; 
•Object  to  the  rule,  government,  direction, 
guidance,  Instruction,  or  influence  of. 

"  I  am.  dr.  under  the  king  In  tome  authority.*-* 
—Xkalutp.  :  t  Henrt  /('..  v.  s. 

4.  Denoting  liability,  obligation,  or  limita- 
tion with  respect  to. 

"  Were  I  undtr  the  terms  of  death.* 

Skatetp. :  Metuunfor  J/eaiure,  11.  4. 

6.  Inferior  to  in  point  of  rank,  dignity, 
•octal  position,  or  the  like. 

"  It  wan  too  great  an  honour  for  any  man  undtr  » 
•take.'— Addlton. 

6.  Inferior  to  or  less  tlmn  in  point  of 
anmlier*,  amount,  quantity,  value,  or  the 
like  ;  falling  short  of ;  in  or  to  a  less  degree 
than. 

"There  an  several  hundred  put-lube*  ID  BngUnd 
•mder  twenty  pounds  a  year."— Art/It. 

7    At,  for,  or  with  less  than  :  as,  It  cannot 
be  bought  under  twenty  pounds. 
8.  Comprehended  by  or  in ;  Included  in ;  tn 


the   same    category,    list,  division,  section, 
Bias*,  Ac. 

••  Under  this  head  may  come  in  the  several  contest! 
and  wan  butwwu  pupM  aud  the  secular  priucoa."— 

Acttta 

9.  During  or  in  the  time  of :  as,  under  the 
R^man  emperors. 

10.  Bearing  or  being  in  the  form  or  style  of; 
With  the  appearance  or  show  of;  with  the 
character,  designation,  pretence,  or  cover  of. 

"  lie  dues  it  under  name  of  perfect  love." 

Skalcetf. :  Taming  uf  the  .sArew,  IT.  i. 

11.  With  the  sanction,  authorization,  per- 
mission,  or  protection  of. 

*  Cnd  -r  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
Of  Lady  Eleanor."         shakei.j.  :  t  Henry  VI.,  U.  L 

12.  Being  the  subject  of ;  subject  to. 

"CapaMe  of  having  many  Ideas  under  view  at 
once."—  Locke. 

13.  Not  having  reached  or  attained :  as,  He 
Is  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

14.  Attested  by. 

"Cato  .  .  .  has  left  us  an  evidence,  under  his  own 
hand,  how  much  he  was  versed  In  country  affairs."— 
Lock*:  On  Education. 

15.  Under  the  form  of ;  as  represented  by. 

"  Morpheus  is  reureseuted  by  the  ancient  statuariei 
under  tue  djjure  of  a  boy  asleep.*— Additon. 

H,  As  adverb: 

1.  Ord.  Lanq. :  In  a  lower,  subject,  or  sub- 
Ordin.ite  condition,  or  degree. 


2.  Cricket:  Underhand  (q.v.). 

C.  At-  adj.  :  Lower  in  degree,  position,  or 
condition  ;  subject,  subordinate  :  as,  an  under 
officer,  an  under  servant. 

D.  At  prefix: 

(1)  Denoting  literal  inferiority  of  place  :  as, 
Uruler-\ip. 

(2)  Subordinate,  inferior,  subject:  as,  under- 
sheritf,  UTKier-butler,  Ufuier-gardener,  die. 

(3)  Expressive  of  concealment,  secrecy,  or 
clandestineness  :  as,  urkier-plot,  uiu/erliand, 
&c. 

L  Under  age  :  Not  of  full  age. 

nder-age* 
F.  V-.  IL  z.  M. 


"  Three  aoua  he  dy  iiig  left  all  under-age* 
F.  V-.  IL 


2.  Underarms:  [ARMS  (-J)]. 

3.  Un>ler  ftre:  Exposed  or  subjected  to  the 
enemy's  tire ;  taking  part  in  a  battle  or  en- 
gagement. 

*L  Underfoot:  Under  the  real  valne. 
"  Would  be  forced  to  sell  their  means . . .  far  under- 
foot. '— Hacon. 

6.  Under  one's  hand:  [HAND,  «.,  If  17). 

6.  Under  sail:  [SAIL,  s.,  1  (4)]. 

7.  Under  the  breath:  (BREATH,  ».,  III.  4.] 

8.  Under  the  tee:  [LEE  (1),  «.,  t  (2)]. 

9.  Under  the  rote:  [ROSE,  *.,  1  (1)]. 

IT  Amongst  the  ancients  the  rose  was  an 
emblem  of  silence,  and  it  was  customary  to 
suspend  a  rose  from  the  ceiling  of  a  banquet- 
room,  to  intimate  to  the  guests  thnt  nothing 
said  in  that  room  was  to  be  uttered  abroad. 
(Brewer.) 

10.  Under  the  top  : 

Mining  :  A  term  used  where  it  is  necessary 
to  leave  part  of  the  coal  in  the  roof  of  a  gallery 
cut  into  the  form  of  an  arch. 

11.  Under  water:  Below  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

12.  Under  way,  under  weigh  : 

Nant. :  An  expression  denoting  that  a  vessel 
has  weighed  her  anchor,  and  i*  making  proper 
way  through  the  water  ;  hence,  having  started, 
maUng  progress. 

*  nnder-actor,  «.    A  subordinate  actor. 
under  agent,  «.    A  subordinate  agent. 

"  A  factor  or  under-aamt  to  their  eitortlon."— 
South  :  .Sermons,  vol.  li.,  ser.  4. 

'under  branch,  «.    A  lower  branch. 

Of  worth  mid  value  as  the  tree." 

Openrer:  An  tleglejor  Attropkel. 

*  under-bred,  o.    Ill-bred,  nnbred. 

"An  under-bred,  fine  spoken  fellow  was  he." 

OoldttnUh  :  launch  o/  I  rnUon. 

*  under  -  builder,   «.      A   subordinate 
builder  or  workman  in  building. 

*  under-carved,  a.     Carved  or  graven 
below. 

"  Above  your  urtdrr-earred  ornament*  " 

Ben  Jonton  :  To  Counteu  of  Jutland. 

•nnder-cbap*.  «.  pi.    The  lower  ch«p«. 

"  str.-t,'l,r<l  the  «'-|M  wl.|.-h  ll»,  between  the  under- 
cltape.  —/'"ley    Xnturat  rk~nlogy.  en.  nili. 


under-clay,  s.     A  layer  of  clay  under* 
lying  another  deposit ;  .specifically  — 

1.  Agric. ;  A  layer  of  clay  underlying  the 
tilled  soil. 

2.  Geology: 

(1)  Clay  or  Firestone,  generally  in  a  series  of 
beds,  each  underlying  a  seam  of  coal.    As  the 
Under-clay  abounds  In  Stiguiarias,  whicli  are 
roots  [bTioMAKiA],  and  portions  of  flattened 
trunks  often  exist  in  the  coal,  the  natural  in- 
ference is  that,  while  each  seam  of  coal  re. 
presents  the  re- 
mains of  an  old 

forest,  the  under- 
clay  on  which 
it  rests  was  the 
soil  in  which  the 
trees  grew. 

(2)  Any    bed 
which  seems  to 
have  once    con- 
stituted surface 
soil. 

under  cliff, 
«.     A   terrace  UNDERCLIFF. 

stretching  along 

the  sea-shore  at  the  base  of  a  higher  cliff; 
originally  washed  by  the  sea,  and  formed  by 
tin-  materials  falling  from  the  cliff  above.  One 
of  the  best  known  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

under  clothes,   under-clothing,  *. 
Clocnes  worn  under  others,  or  next  the  skin. 

"  The  pnor  women,  no  seamstresses  themselves, 
are  offered  under-clothing  ready  made." — St.  Jamet'l 
Satette,  Jan.  «,  1888. 

*  under-condnct,  «.     An  underground 
or  subterranean  conduit. 

"  All  dig  wells  and  cisterns,  and  other  undfr^on- 
ducti  and  conveyances,  for  the  suillage."— Reliqulm 
Wottoniana,  p.  19. 

*  under-craft,  s.    A  sly  trick. 

"  Tis  an  undercroft  of  authors."— Sterne  :  Trittrar* 
Shandy,  ch.  xlz. 

*  under-crest,  v.t.    To  wear  as  on  tho 
crest ;  to  bear,  to  support 

"  To  undercreit  yonr  good  addition. 
To  the  fairueas  of  m>  puoer." 

Shakes  p. :  Corivlanui,  L  & 

*  under-croft,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  It  was  supiiorted  by  three  rows  of  massy  clustered 
pillars,  with  ribs  diverging  from  them  to  support  the 
•oleum  roof.  This  was  ttie  parish  church  This  under- 
croft,  as  buildings  of  tnis  sort  were  called,  had  In  It 
several  cliauutries  aud  monuments."— Pennant :  Lon- 
don, p.  4*6. 

*  under  dauber,  s.    An  inferior  or  sub- 
ordinate dauber. 

"  This  new  mud-wall,  thrown  Into  a  dirty  heap  by 
H.  W.  and  his  un<l*r-daubtr  H.&"—Bi>.  Taylor;  Oil*, 
from  Pnpety,  pt.  11.,  bk.  L 

*  under  dealing,  ».  Underhand  or  clan- 
destine dealing. 

*'He  mentions  not  his  under^traHntt  to  debauch 
armies  here  at  home."—  HUion :  Slkonoklauei. 

•trader-delve,  v.t.     To  dig  or  delve 
und«T  or  lielow  ;  to  undermine. 


*  under  -  earthly,    a.     Subterranean. 
(Sylvester:  The  Arkt,  2,817.) 

*  under  flame,  s.    A  flame  below  or  In- 
ferior. 

"  We  should  not  need  warmth  from  an  under-jltm*.*  • 
£iegy  on  ttr.  lto,.ne. 

*  under-fringe,  s.     A  lower  or  second 
fringe,    (in  the  example  it  appears  =  fringe.) 

"  Broad-faced,  with  under-fringe  of  rusftet  beard." 
Tennfton :  Kind.  1,384. 

*  under-god,  s.    An  inferior  deity. 

*  nnder-gown,  «.    A  gown  worn  under 
another,  or  under  some  article  of  dress. 

"  An  under-fawn  and  kir tie  of  pale-green  silk."-* 
tkott. 

undor-hangman,  ».  A  subordinate  or 
deputy  hangman. 

"  Comparative  for  your  virtues,  to  be  styled 
The  undrr-hangman  of  his  kingdom." 

Shaketp.  :  CymbeUne,  IL  «. 

*  under  -  hived,  a.    Provided  with  or 
placed  in  a  rather  smalt  hive. " 

"The  beet  may  do  well  enough  In  a  middle-sized 
hive:  (or  Iwlng  under  hired,  th  5  will  oa»t  somewhat 
the  sooner,  though  |>eridventure  the  less  warm."— 
O.  flutter:  female  i/onumentt.  p.  at. 

*  under  honest,  a.    Honest  below  what 
one  on, lit  to  be. 

"We  think  him  orer  prond. 
And  under .»->»•««." 

DrVi<en :  TmOui  t  Crrulda.  Mi.  1. 


boll,  bo^ ;  po*ut,  Jolv-1 ;  eat,  fell,  chorns,  ehln.  bench ;  go,  Item ;  thin,  fhi> ;  dn,  af ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  =  fc 
•Olan, -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -oioa  =  shun ;  -|lon,  -flou  =  chua.   -clous, -tious, -siou»  =  ahus.   -bio, -die,  ic.  =  bcl.  deL 
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underact— undercurrent 


under -Jaw,  s.    The  lower  jaw. 

"The  retard  undtrjaa-  of  a  swine  works  In  tbe 
ground.'— fatof  :  Jfutuiitt  rtaWuyy,  uli.  xu. 

under  keeper,  s.  A  subordinate  or 
•ssi , cant  keeper,  wanier,  A;c. 

"  Ami  3u  much  favour  be  obtained  from  tbe  under- 
ltK>ittr."—itriix  :  Kccla.  Mem.  u»u.  16^>). 

*  under-kind,   s.     A  lower  or  iuferior 
kind. 

"I  would  use  tbee  like  an  umler-kinJ  of  cuymi&t. 
to  blow  the  coals."— Jiryuen  ;  An  kevnwj'i  Loft.  i.  I. 

under  kingdom,  s.  A  petty  or  subor- 
dinate kingdom  in  a  confederation  or  union. 

"The  hundred  umter-ktngdamt  that  liiul  sway." 
Ttiinyttm  :   t'ltri.  n.  431 

under- laborer,  «.  AU  inferior  or 
assistant  laborer  or  workman. 

"It  IB  ambition  enough  to  be  employed  as  an 
mtder-tiibour.-r  in  cl^iriuK  the  ground  a  little."— 
tacit :  Human  Undrrst.  ( Ep.  to  Uie  Keader.) 

under  lease,  s. 

Law:  A  lease  granted  by  a  lessee  of  bis 
Interest  under  the  original  lease  ;  a  sub-lcuse. 

under  officer,  s.  A  subordinate  or  in- 
ferior olficer. 

•under -peep,  *  under  -peepe,  v.t. 
To  cast  a  look  under. 

*  Bows  towards  her,  and  would  under-peep  lier  lids." 
Sluikrsp.  :  Cgmbeline,  ii.  2. 

t  under-peopled,  a.    Not  fully  peopled. 

'under-plain,  s.  A  plain  lying  under 
Or  below. 

*'  Upon  the  under-ftlains 

A  hundred  springs,  a  hundiv  I  waycs  should  swimme." 
Browne:  lirit.  Pastorals,  ii. 

under  -  possessor,  s.  A  subordinate 
possessor  or  bolder. 

"  Annuities  and  greater  donr.tives  are  the  reserves 
of  the  superior  i-igTit.  and  not  to  l>e  invaded  l.y  tlio 
vnUer-pouets<jrs."—ti/i.  Taylor :  Sermons,  vol.  1.,  ser. 
17. 

*  under-rate,  a.    Inferior. 

••  These  under-rate  mortals.'  —Gentleman  Instructed, 

p.  508. 

*  under-reclion,  v.t.    To  reckon  or  cal- 
culate too  low. 

"  Suidaa  under-recknns  it  by  seven  years." — Bp. 
Ball :  Sermon  to  Lordt  of  Parliament,  Feb.  18,  ICSt 

*  under -recompensed,    a.      Insuffi- 
ciently recompensed. 

"They  are  generally  under-recompensed."— Smith: 
Wealth  of  Hutioru,  bk.  L,  ch.  x. 

under-region,  s.  An  inferior  or  lower 
region. 

under-roof,  s.  A  roof  under  another  ;  a 
lower  roof. 

"  An  under-roof  of  doleful  gray." 

Tennyian  :  Dying  Swan,  4. 

'under  searching,  a.  Searching  or 
seeking  below. 

"  The  uniier-settrching  water  working  on." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wart.  bk.  ill. 

under-secretary,  s.  A  subordinate  or 
assistant- secretary. 

under  servant,  *.    An  inferior  servant. 

"  Afterwards  an  und*r-sero-int  in  the  queen's 
ttahles."— Camden:  Hist.  Q.  Elizabeth  (an.  1598). 

*  under-service,  «.      Inferior  or  sub- 
ordinate service. 

under  -  sheriff,  *  under-  sheriff e, 
under-sherevc,  s.  A  sheriff  subordinate 
in  rank  to  a  sheriff  properly  so  called  ;  a 
sheriff's  deputy. 

"Sheriff*  and  under -sheriffs,  constables  and  turn- 
keys, ins'.iort.  all  the  ministers  of  justice  from  Holt 
dowu  to  Ketch."— Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi.i. 

*  under  sheriffry,  *  nnder-shrieve, 
•  under-sheriffery,  *.    The  office  of  an 
•nnder-sheriff. 

"  Many  times  those  undrr-shfrlferitt  doe  more 
food  than  their  high  speculations."— Baton  :  Essays ; 
Qf  Praise. 

*  under -shrievalty,  s.     The  same  as 
UNDER-SHERIFFRY  (q.v.). 

under-Side,  «,  The  lower  side  of  any- 
thing. 

"Thene  being  hollowed  ont.  on  the  ttnder-tlde,  like 

a  Koop.'—Paiey :  Jfatural  Theology,  ch.  x. 

under-skinker,  a. 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  nnder-drawer  or  tapster. 
(Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4.) 

2.  Naut.  :  The  assistant  to  the  purser's 
steward. 

under  skirt,  *.    A  skirt  under  a  dress. 

"  The  panel  on  t>>e  tm<trr-*M<1  may  com>f«t  of  black 
lace  flounces."— DaUn  Telegraph,  Jan.  12,  1888. 


under  sky,  s.  A  lower  sky ;  the  lower 
part  of  tue  atmosphere. 

"  FlOHlWK  about  the  under-tlcy." 

Tension :  liyutj  Swan,  U. 

under-sparred,  a.  Not  having  suffi- 
cient spars  ;  uudermusted. 

under-sphere,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  sphere  beneath  another  one,  and 
moved  by  it. 

"  He  conquered  rebel  passions,  ruled  them  so 
As  unuer-spheres  by  the  first  mover  go." 

Klegy  upon  Ur.  Donne. 

2.  Fig. :  An  inferior  spbere  of  action, 
under  stated,  a. 

1.  Stated  beneath  the  truth,  or  what  is  right 
and  proper. 

*  2.  Having  too  low  or  small  an  estate. 
"Perceiving  himself  over-titled,  or  rather  under- 
stated."—fuller :  Worthies;  BedfordsMre. 

under -stocked,  a.  Not  sufficiently 
stocked. 

"Anew  colony  must  always  for  some  time  be  more 
under-stacked  .  .  .  than  the  greater  part  of  other 
countries."— Smith:  Wealth  of  Nation*,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

under  suit,  s.  A  suit  worn  under  or 
beneath  another  suit. 

"  No  danger  of  catching  cold,  his  own  under-suit 
was  so  well  lined.'  —Fuller  :  Worthies ;  HantsMre. 

under  sword-fish,  *. 

Ichthy. :  [HEMIRAMPHUS.] 

under-taxed,  a.  Taxed  beneath  what 
they  can  bear,  or  below  the  proportion  of  the 
taxation  of  others. 

*  under-thlng,  *.     A  lower  or  inferior 
thing.    (Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Plulaster,  i.) 

uader-tow,  s.  A  current  of  water  below 
t!.e  surface  running  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  at  the  surface  ;  the  backward  flow 
of  a  wave  breaking  on  the  beach. 

"  All  those  secret  currents  that  flow 
With  such  resistless  under-few." 

Longfellow :  Building  of  the  Ship. 

*  under-treasurer,  s.    One  who  trans- 
acted the  business  of  the  Lord  Higli  Treasurer 
of  England. 

*  under -treated,  a.     Treated  with  too 
little  respect ;  treated  slightingly. 

under- water,  a.  Being  or  lying  under 
water ;  subaquatic. 

"  Vulteius  found  this  unaer-water  traine." 

May :  Lucan  :  Phanalia,  IT. 

*  under-witted,  a.     Half-witted ;  silly. 

"Cupid  is  an  under-witted  whipster."  —  Kennet : 
Erasmus ;  Praise  of  folly,  p.  1». 

under-world,  s. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  In  thesnme  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  opposite  side  of  the  globe ;  the  anti- 
podes. 

"  Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under-world." 
Tennyton  :  Princes*,  iv.  27. 

*  3.  The  lower  or  inferior  part  of  mankind. 
II.  Anthrop. :  The  abode  of  departed  spirits ; 

Hades.  The  idea  that  the  souls  of  men,  after 
death,  went  down  to  a  region  beneath  is  very 
indent  and  widespread,  and  is  commented  on 
by  Lucian  (De  Lucia,  2).  This  popular  notion 
finds  expression  in  one  article  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  "  He  descended  into  Hell." 

"  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  future 
life,  modelled  as  it  was  on  solar  myth.  Amenti.  the 
western  region  of  the  departed,  i«  an  under-world,  or 
Hades."— Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  18731,  ii.  67. 

*  un-der-act',  v.t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
act.]    To  act  or  perform,  as  a  part  or  play, 
inefficiently  or  feebly. 

"The  play  was  so  underacted  it  broke  down."— 
Macready. 

*  fin  -  der  -  &C'- tion,  *.     [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  action.}    Subordinate  action  ;  action  not 
essential  to  the  main  story. 

"The  least  episodes,  or  underactions,  interwoven  In 
it,  are  parts  necessary,  or  convenient,  to  carry  on  the 
main  design."— Dryden  :  Virgil;  jfneis.  (Dcdic.) 

*  tin-der-aid',  v.t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
aid,  v.]    To  aid  secretly. 

"  Roliert  ...  is  said  to  have  undtraided  Roul."— 
Daniel :  Hilt.  Eng.,  p.  23. 

tin'-der-back,  ».  .(Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
bocfc,  s.]  The  vessel  placed  beneath  the  mush- 
tun  to  receive  the  wort  as  it  flows  from  the 
latter. 

*  un-der-bear',  v.t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
bear,  v.J 


1.  To  support,  to  endure. 

"  Pautiut  uiuierueai\,,if  of  his  fortune." 

slutkatfi. :  Richard  It..  L  I 

2.  To  guard,  to  face,  to  trim,  to  line. 

"  The  duchess  of  Milan's  guwu  .  .  .  underbortu  wMh 
a  bluish  tinsel.'  —^Itakeiti. :  Much  Ado,  Hi.  4. 

un-der-bear'-er,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
b«a/'i;/'.J  In  fuuurals,  one  who  supports  the 
corpse. 

un  -  der  -  bid',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
bid,  v.)  To  bid  or  offer  less  than  another,  a* 
at  an  auction  ;  to  offer  less  than  ;  to  offer  to 
execute  work,  supply  goods,  or  the  like,  at  a 
lower  price  than. 

*  un  der-bmd',  v.t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
bind,  v.]    To  bind  underneath. 

"  With  his  huge  weight  the  pa: -an  underbound. " 
Fairfax :  Tasso,  xix. 

*un'- der -board,  adv.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  board.]  Secretly,  clandestinely.  (Op- 
posed to  aboveboard,  q.v.) 

"  The  receivers  of  such  will  play  underooard."— 
PuUer :  Holy  State.  IV.  v.  16. 

*  tin  -der  -borne',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [UNDER- 
SEAR.] 

*  un  der  bought  (ought  as  at),  pa.  par. 
or  a.    [UNDERBUY.] 

un  dor  bra9c',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
brace,  v.  ]  To  bind,  fasten,  or  tie  together  below 
or  underneath. 

"The  hroidered  band 
That  undcrbraced  lii.,  helmet  at  the  chin." 

Cowper:  Homer;  Iliad UL 

un'- der -brush,  *.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
brazil,  s.]  Shrubs  and  small  trees  in  a  wood 
or  forest  growing  under  large  trees ;  brush, 
underwood. 

"The  shores  on  either  side  were  steep,  and  very 
thick  with  underbruth."— Scrioner'i  Magazine,  Aug., 
18i7,  p.  600. 

*  un  der  burn,     *  un-der  brenne,    v.t. 

[Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  burn.]    To  burn  up. 


*  fin-der-buy',  v.t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
buy.] 

1.  To  buy  at  less  than  the  real  or  true  value. 

"  Else  ye  underbuy  us." 

Ueaum.  i  Flet.  :  ralentinitm,  ii.  i. 

2.  To  buy  at  a  lower  price  than. 

un  der-cham-ber-lain,  *.  [Pref.  under-, 
and  Eng.  chamberlain.]  A  deputy  chamber- 
lain of  the  exchequer. 

un  der  Charge',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
charge,  v.] 

1.  To  charge  less  than  the  fair  or  true  »um 
or  price  for. 

2.  Not  to  put  a  sufficient  charge  in  :  as,  To 
undercliarge  a  gun. 

un  -  der  -  9har£"ed',  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  charged.]  Not  adequately  or  sufficiently 
charged  ;  specif.,  applied  to  a  military  mine, 
whose  crater  is  not  so  wide  at  the  top  as  it  ii 
deep. 

un'  der  -coat,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
coat,  s.] 

1.  A  coat  worn  under  another. 

2.  The  under  layer  of  hair.    [CoAT  (1),  t., 
A.  II.  1.] 

••  The  dog  looked  fresh  aud  well  .  .  .  though  lacking 
undercoat.  —Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

*  un'-der-creep,   *  un-dur-  crepe,  ».*. 

[Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  creep,  v.]    To  creep 
secretly  or  imperceptibly. 

"  Be  war  lest   peraueutnre  undercrept  to  the*  a 
wickid  thought."—  Wycliffe:  fieut.  xv.  ». 


•un'-der-cry,  *un-dir-cry,  •»•*• 
under-,  and  Eng.  cry.  v.]    To  cry  out. 

"And  the!  undrrcriedtit  [inclamabant]  and  seidta. 
Crucifie,  crucifyc  him."—  W  y  cliff  e  :  Luke  xxiii. 

un'-  der  -cur  -rent,  «.  &  a.    [Pref.  undtr-, 
and  Eng.  current.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  current  running  under  another 
one. 

2.  Fig.  :  Something  at  work  out  of  sight, 
as  influence,  feeling,  or  tlie  like,  which  has  * 
tend»ney  opposite  to  or  different  from  what 
is  visible  or  apparent. 

"The  undercurrent  of  agricultural  opinion."—  KtU, 
April  4.  1886. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  cup,  core,  unite,  oar,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qa  =  I: 
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•  B.  As  adj. :   Running  below  or  out  of 

eight ;  hidden. 

"  Some  dark  undercurrent  woe." 

Tennt/ton :  Maud.  1.  xviii.  85. 

fin  -dor-cut,  «.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Etig.  cut, 
s.]  The  under  side  of  a  sirloin  of  beef;  the 
filet 

"  Then,  having  disembowelled  him,  we  cut  off  it  rips 
of  undercut.' —  field,  Dec.  J6.  188S. 

fin-der-ciit',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
cut,  v.J  To  undersell. 

•  un-der-de-gr  eed',  o.    [Pref.  under- ;  Eng. 
degree,  and  sull'.  -ed.]     Of  inferior  rank  or 
degree. 

"At  the  mercy  of  every  underdegreed  sluuer."— 
Richardton :  Claruta,  iv.  43. 

tn'-der-dltch,  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
diteA,  v.J 

-djrrfc. :  To  form  a  deep  ditch  or  trench  in, 
in  order  to  drain  the  surface. 

ftn-der  do ,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
do,  v.J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  act  below  one's  abilities ;  not  to  act 
up  to  one's  powers. 

"  You  overact,  when  you  should  underdo." 

BmJonton. 

2.  To  do  less  than  is  requisite. 

"  Nature  much  ofteuer  overdoes  than  underdoes"— 
9rtx>. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  do  less  thoroughly  than  is 
requisite  ;  specif.,  in  cooking,  to  cook  insuffi- 
ciently. 

•  un  der-do'-er,  ».    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
doer.j    One  who  does  less  than  is  necessary, 
requisite,  or  expedient. 

fin -der- done',  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
done.}  Insufficiently  cooked:  as,  Ihe  meat 
is  underdone. 

fin'- der -dose,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
dose,  s.  ]  An  iu.sulficient  dose ;  a  quantity  less 
than  a  dose. 

un  der-dose',  v.i.  or  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  dose,  v.J  To  give  or  take  small  or  in- 
sufficient doses. 

fin'-der-draln,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
drain,  s.]  A  drain  or  trench  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

tin-der-drain',  v.i.  [Pref.  under-, and  Eng. 
drain,  v.]  To  drain,  by  cutting  trendies 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

un  der  -  dressed',  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  dresned.] 

•  1.  Not  well  or  sufficiently  dressed. 
2.  Underdone,  as  meat. 

un-der-es'-tl  mate,  ».  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  estimate,  s.]  An  estimate  or  valuation 
at  too  low  a  rate. 

fin-der-eV-tl-mate,  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  estimate,  v.J  To  estimate  or  value  at  too 
low  a  rate ;  to  value  insutlicieutly. 

•fin'-der-fac-tion,  *.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  /action.]  A  subordinate  faction  ;  a  sub- 
division of  a  faction. 

"  Christianity  lose*  by  contest*  of  under f act  iont."— 
Decaf  ol  I'icty. 

•  fin'-der-iao-fil-ty,  ».    [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  faculty.}    A  subordinate  faculty,  power, 
or  endowment. 

fin'-der-farm-er,  *.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
farmer.}  A  fanner  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  another  one. 

•  un'-der-feed,  v.t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
feed,  v.J    To  feed  insufficiently. 

"  The  fanatlcks  strive  to  under/end  and  starve  if — 
Oaiuten :  Ttan  of  th»  ChunH,  p.  M3. 

•  fin' -  der -f  el -low,  ».     [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  fellow.]    A  mean  fellow,  a  sorry  wretch. 

"  With  much  more  business  than  those underftUowt 
bad  »howfd."-.SMr«rf ;  Arcadia,  bk.  11. 

tin  der-f  111  Irig,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
filling.  |  The  lower  part  of  a  building.  (See 
extract  under  SUBSTRUCTION.) 

•  tin-der-fSr-ldw,  v.t.     [Pref.  «nd«r-,  and 
Eng.  follow.]    To  follow,  to  accompany. 


un-der-f ong',  *  un-der-fonge,  v.t.  [VS. 
underfaitgen  =  to  receive,  to  undertake,  to 
support;  under  =  under,  and  fangan  (\>&.  t. 
fony)  =  to  take.] 

1.  To  undertake,  to  manage. 

"  And  looser  songs  of  loue  to  undtrfong." 

Spenter :  Sheplteardt  Calenders  Kof. 

2.  To  entrap,  to  ensnare. 

"  Thou,  Men.ilca.1.  that  by  thy  treachery 
Lidst  underfong  my  lady  to  wexe  so  light." 

Spetiter :  Bhephtardt  Calender .  /un*. 

3.  To  receive. 

"  On  holy  church  Ich  thouhte 

That   under/any   me   atte   fount,    for  ou   of    Godes 
chosen."  F.  Plowman,  p.  204. 

4.  To  support  or  guard  from  beneath. 


un  der  foot',  adv.  &  a.    [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  foot.] 
A.  As  adverb  : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Under  the  feet ;  underneath. 

2.  Beneath,  below  ;  in  or  into  subjection. 
II.  Naut. :  Under  the  ship's  bottom.    (Said 

of  an  anchor  which  is  dropped  while  the  ship 
has  headway.) 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Low,  bare,  abject 

"The  most  dejected,  most  underfoot,  anu  down 
trodden  vnssnls  ef  perdition."— Milton :  Reform,  in 
Eng..  bk.  n. 

•  un  der  foot',  v.t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
foot,  v.]    To  "underpin  (q.v.)u 

*  un-der-fur'-nlsh,  v.t.    [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  furnish.]    'lo  luruish  insutliciently ;  to 
supply  with  less  than  enough. 

"Cui  we  suppose  Goil  would  underfurtiish  man  for 
the  state  he  designed  him  ?  "—Collier  :  On  JCindnat. 

tin-der-fur'-rdw,  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  furrow.]  To  cover  with  a  furrow,  as 
seed  or  manure  ;  to  plough  in. 

un-der-fur'-rdw,  adv.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  furrow.]  Under  a  furrow. 

H  To  sow  underfurrow : 

Agrie. :  To  plough-in  seed.  Sometimes  ap- 
plied to  other  operations  in  which  something 
is  covered  by  the  furrow-slice. 

•  fin-der-get',  v.t.     [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
get.]    To  understand. 

"  And  imtheles  he  feynede  hym,  that  me  mderget 
yt  uogt."  Robert  of  Gloucetler,  p.  109. 

*  fin-der-gird',  v.t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
ginl.]    To  gird  beneath;  to  place  girders  be- 
neath. 

"When  they  had  taken  it  up,  they  used  helps, 
underyirdiiiy  the  snip."— <lcC4  xxvii.  17. 

un  -der  go ,  *  un-der-goe,  v.t.  [Pref. 
under-,  and  Eng.  go,  v.J 

*  1.  To  go,  move,  or  pass  under  or  below. 

"Th.it  day  the  sea  seem  d  uiouutaiue's  topps  t'  oreflow. 
And  yielding  eiu-tli  that  deluge  t°  vndergoe." 

Hay  :  Lucan  ;  Phartalia,  v. 

*  2.  To  undertake ;  to  take  upon  one's  self ; 
to  hazard. 

"  Who  found  unwillingness  to  undergo 
Th.it  veut'rous  work?       Uanitl :  Civil  Wan,  vllL 

3.  To  bear  up  against ;  to  endure  with  firm- 
ness; to  sustain  without,  fainting,  yielding, 
or  giving  way  ;  to  pass  through :  as,  To  under- 
go pain  or  torture. 

4.  To  be  subjected  to ;  to  be  compelled  to 
pass  through. 

"  Tyrants  were  to  undergo  legal  sentence.*— Milton  : 
Annaer  tu  Elkon  BatUilce. 

6.  To  experience  ;  to  pass  through. 

"  In  this  state  it  underooet  a  fermentation."— Cook: 
finl  1'oyage,  bk.  I.,  cb.  xvli. 

*  6.  To  partake  of ;  to  enjoy. 

"  To  undergo  such  ample  pence  and  honour." 

Shakttp. :  Meaturtfor  lltaturt,  L  L 

*  7.  To  suffer. 

"  I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Thau  you  should  such  dishonour  u>nl  r:/,,." 

Shaketp. :  Tempttt.  ill.  1. 

•  un-der  go'-tog.  a.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
going.]    bnduring,  suffering,  patient,  tolerant 

"  Which  nlsed  In  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  uear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue.* 

Shakttp. :  Tempett.  i.  1 

un  der  gone',  pa.  par.  or  o.    [UNORROO.] 

*  fin-der- gore',  v.t.    (Eng.  under,  and  gore, 
V.)    To  pierce  underneath. 

"The  ditrt  did  undergore 
His  eyelid,  by  I. is  eye s  dear  nwU." 

CAxpmun  .•  ll,nn,-r ;  Iliad  xlv.  406. 


un  fcer-giad  u-ate,  s.  [Pref.  war.,  onS 
Eng.  gratluute,  s.J  One  who  is  studying  ac  a 
university,  but  has  not  yet  taken  a  degree. 

"The  undergraduate*  of  hi*  university."— J/ocau 
lay  :  Hitt.  £ny.,  ch.  r. 

un-der-grad  -u-ate-ship,  s.  [Eng.  under- 
graduate, s. ;  -skip.]  The  state,  position,  or 
condition  of  an  undergraduate. 

*  un  -  der  -  groan',  v.t.    [Pref.  under-,  aad 
Eng.  groan,  v.]    To  groan  under. 

"  Earth  undergroaned  their  high-raised  feet." 
CAapman. 

fiu'-der-ground,  s.,  adv.,  &a.  [Pref.  wnder-w 
and  Eng.  grouml,  s.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  What  is  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  v 
subterranean  space. 

"A  spirit  raised  from  depth  of  underground." 
Skaketp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  i.  1 

2.  An  underground-railway.    (Colloq.) 

B.  As  adv. :  Below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

"Far  underground  is  many  a  cave.' 

Wordsvor^ :  White  Doe  of  Kylstone,  iv. 

C.  As  adj. :  Being  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  subterranean. 

"  Put  into  certain  iinttrroronnil  depositaries  calle4 
favissw.-- Byron :  C.'Mde  Harold.,  iv.  (Note  4S.) 

underground-nut,  s. 
Bot.  •  Arachis  hypogcea. 

underground-onion,  «. 

Hort. :  Alliiun  Cepa,  var.  terrestris,  a  variety 
of  the  common  onion,  which  multiplies  iti 
bulbs  by  offshoots  below  the  ground. 

underground  railroad,  s.  This 
term  was  applied  in  the  Uuited  States  before 
the  abolition  of  slavery  to  the  organized  means 
for  assisting  fugitive  slaves  to  escape  to  the  free 
states  of  the  Union,  or  to  Canada. 

underground  railway,  ».  A  rail- 
way wholly  or  in  a  large  part  beneath  the  street 
surface  of  a  city.  London  is  now  tunnelled  by 
a  network  of  subterranean  railways,  extending 
to  the  suburbs,  and  it  is  proposed  to  construct 
similar  lines  iu  New  Yoik,  Chicago,  &c. 

underground  stem,  s. 

Bot. :  An  organ  in  some  plants  popularly 
considered  a  root  becnuse  during  the  whole 
of  its  existence  it  remains  below  the  ground, 
but  which  nevertheless  possesses  a  structure, 
showing  that  it  is  really  a  stem.  . 

*  un'-der-grove,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
grove.]    A  grove  of  low-growing  trees  under 
others  taller. 

"  I  sat  within  an  undergrovf 
Of  tallest  hollies." 

Wordaoorth :  Poemt  of  the  Fancy. 

*  un-der-grow',  v.i.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
grow.]     To  grow   below  the   usual  size  or 
height. 

*un-der-grow-e,  [UNDEROROW.]  Under- 
grown  ;  below  the  usual  stature. 

"For  hardily  she  was  not  undtrgrovt." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  1M.    (ProL) 

fin'-der-growth,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
yroictli.]  That  which  grows  under;  specif., 
trees  or  shrubs  growing  under  larger  ones. 

"The  undergrowth 

Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  hail  perplexed 
All  path  of  man."  ililMt :  P.  L.,  Iv.  178. 

fin-der-grfib',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
grub,  v.J  To  undermine.  (Prov.) 

un  -der  hand,  adv.,  a,,  &  *.  [Pref.  under-, 
and  Eng.  luuul,  s.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  By   secret    means ;    in    a    clandestine 
manner;  not  openly.    (Now  generally  in  a 
bad  sense,  and  opposed  to  aboi-ebourd,  q.v.) 

"The  wondrous  love  they  bare  him  underhand/" 
Daniel:  CIM  Wan,  I. 

2.  By  fraud  or  fraudulent  means ;  fraudu- 
lently. 

"  Wood  is  still  working  underhand  to  force  his  ball- 
pence  upon  us."— Stcifl :  Oraititr't  Letters 

3.  Cricket :  Applied  to  a  style  of  bowling 
in  which  the  arm  is  not  raised  above  the 
elbow :  as.  To  bowl  underhand.    (Opposed  to 
routitlliainl  (q.v.). 

B.  .I'  adjective: 

1.  Secret,  clandestine.  (Generally  implying 
meanness  or  fr.iu<l,  or  hoth.) 

"  He  has  IWPII  making  the  fortune  of  the  family  by 
an  underhand  nmmage."—  I  anburgh :  Ihe  Mittakt, 
111.  1. 


boil,  bo^ ;  poUt,  J6%1 ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  Xonophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-cian, -tian  -  shan.    -tion, -sion  -  thiin; -(ion, -fion  ^  zhiin.    -ciou&, -tloua, -aioua  -  shus.    -bio, -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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underhanded— underntide 


2.  Cricket:  Applied  to  bowling  iu  which 
the  ana  is  not  raised  above  the  elbow :  as, 
•JiJjc.tand  bowling. 

C.  A*  substantive : 

Cricket :  A  ball  bowled  underhand. 

fin  der-hand-ed,  a.     [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eug.  handed.] 

1.  Kept  secret;  underhand. 

"Covert,    »ly,    unUeriuiiuUd    communications.*— 

tut***. 

2.  Not  having  an  adequate  supply  of  hands; 
Short-handed  ;  sparsely  insured. 

"  It  [Norway]  is  much  underhanded  now."   Coleridge. 

•  fin-dor-hang',  v.t.    [Fret  under-,  and  Eng. 
haitg.\    To  suspend. 

"  A  man  Is  to  be  provided  either  of  wit  to  under- 
Itaud.  or  else  of  a  wi.h  to  uiiticrhany  hiuiself."— f. 
Holland:  MuturcA,  p.  871. 

•fin'-der-head,  s.    [Prob.  for  dunderhead.] 
A  stupid  person  ;  a  blockuead. 


•  fin -der- heave',  v.t.    [Pref.  under-,  and 
Bug.  heave,  v.]    To  heave  or  lift  from  below. 

fin  der-heW  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [Pref.  under-, 
,  and  Eng.  Aew.)  To  hew  less  tuan  is  proper 
or  usual ;  to  hew  a  piece  of  timber  which 
should  be  square  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
appears  to  contain  a  greater  quantity  of 
cubic  feet  than  it  really  does. 

fin-der-hung',  a.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
hung.] 

1.  Projecting  beyond  the  upper  jaw.    (Ap- 
plied to  the  lower  jaw.) 

2.  Having  the  under  jaw  projecting  beyond 
the  upper  jaw.    (Applied  to  persons.) 

"He  being  very  much  underhung."— A/its  Austen  : 
Pertuiuion,  ch.  XV. 

fin-de-rived',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
derived.}    Not  derived  ;  not  boirowed. 

"The  immediate  operation  of  original,  absolute, 
and  unmerited  power." — Clarke:  On  t,ie  Evidences, 
Prup.  It 

•  fin-der-join',  v.t.    [Pref.  winter-,  and  Eng. 
join..]    To  suujoiu. 

"  He  enjerjoyncth  I  shal  teche  wicked  men  the  wales, 
and  vnpitous  men  to  thee  Bliul.be  couuertid." — Wy- 
dtfe  :  Prol.  to  Psalnu,  p.  737. 

•  un-der-keep',  v.t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
keep,  v.]    To  keep  under ;  to  keep  in  subjec- 
tion ;  to  restrain. 

"  The  beast,  that  with  great  cruelty 
Rored,  aud  raged  to  be  midcrkept." 

Spenter  :  F.  O..,  HI.  »H.  W. 

fin -der -laid',  a,     [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
laid.]  Having  something  laid  or  lying  beneath. 

"Tills  addition  to  the  plate  springs  it  up  in  every 
part  underlaid,*— Scritmer's  Magazine,  May,  1880, 
p.«. 

fin-der-lay",  v.t.  &  {.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
lay,  v.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  or  place  something  nnrter ;  to  set 
something  beneath.    [UNDERLAY,  «.,  2.J 

"The  pressman  underlay!  the  plate."— Scribner'l 
Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  «. 

2.  To  support  by  setting  something  under. 

"  Our  souls  have  trode  awry  In  all  men's  sight. 
We'll  i*Hrfer('i//'em,  till  they  go  upright." 

Beaum,  *  Flet. :  lane's  Cure,  V.  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Mining:  To  incline  from  a  perpendicular 
line. 

Un'-der-lay,  *.    [UNDERLAY,  v.] 

L  Mining:  The  dip  or  inclination  of  a  lode 
or  vein  from  the  perpendicular. 

2.  Print.:  Paper  or  cardboard  pasted  under 
a  cut  to  make  the  impression  clearer. 

"  He  put*  a  proper  underlay  under  every  cnt,  or 
part  of  a  nut."— Scribner'l  Mag,uinr,  Hay,  1680,  p.  43. 

ttn'-der-lay-er  (1),  *.    [Eng.  underlay;  -er.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  that  underlays. 
2.  Mining:  A  perpendicular  shaft,  sunk  to 
cut  the  lode  at  any  required  depth. 

fin'- der- lay -er  (2),  «.    [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  layer.]    A  lower  layer. 

•tin'-der-leafi  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
leaf.]    A  kind  of  apple,  good  for  cider. 

"  The  wndrrli-af,  wluwe  pvder  is  be«t.  at.  two  yean,  la 
a  plentiful  hearer."— Mortimer :  Hutbimdry. 

Un-der-lSt',  v.t.      [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
let,  v.] 


1.  To  let  below  the  value. 

2.  To  sublet 

fin'-der-lle, ».    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  lie,  v.] 
Alining :  The  same  us  UNDKKLAY  (q.v.). 

fin-der-lie',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pret  under-,  and  Eng. 
tie  (2),  v.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lie  under  or  beneath;  to  be  set  or 
situated  under. 

"If  it  chance  to  be  the  bottom  and  underlie  the 
rest"— Uwtor:  Kccles.  Politic,  bk.  viii. 

2.  To  be  at  the  botton,  basis,  or  ground  of ; 
to  form  the  foundation  of  :  as,  This  principle 
underlies  the  waole  subject. 

*3.  To  lie  under;  to  be  subject  to;  to  be 
liable  to  meet  or  answer  ;  to  meet. 

"  Commanded  to  tip  [ware  bv  a  day  to  underlie  the 
law."— llMutlusd:  Hist.  MoMoiMtlau.  H..SI. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lie  or  be  situated  lower. 

"  Thence  they  beheld  an  underlying  vale." 

Broume :  Bruamiiat  Pastorals,  11  2. 

un-der-llne',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.- 
line,  v.] 

1.  To  mark  underneath  or  below  with  a 
line  ;  to  underscore. 

"  A  note  of  Secretary  Cecyl's  hand,  that  what  was 
so  underlined  was  to  be  put  iu  cypher."— Straps  ;  EC- 
cits.  Mem.  EUa>.  VI.  (an.  1552). 

*  2.  To  influence  secretly. 

"  By  a  mere  chance,  in  appearance,  though  under, 
lined  with  a  providence."— tteliquue  Wottonue,  p.  2i5. 

un'-der-lmg,  s.  [Eng.  under- ;  dimin.  suff. 
-liii'j.]  An  interior  person  or  agent ;  a  minion, 
a  mean,  sorry  fellow. 

"  Slaves  of  un  111:111,  were  ye,  said  your  warrior  poet ; 
Neither  subject  unto  man  as  u.iU.  rl iujs." 

A,  C.  awiiiliurite:  Athens. 

fin'-der-lock,  *.  [Pref.  under-  and  Eng. 
lock  (2),  s.]  A  lock  of  wool  hanging  under 
the  belly  of  a  sheep. 

fin'-der-look-er,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
looker.]  A  "functionary  whose  duty  it  is  daily 
to  descend  a  mine,  taking  note  of  the  ventila- 
tion of  tlie  mine  and  the  work  done  by  the 
men.  Called  also  an  Uuderviewer. 

"  And  the  manager,  the  undtrlonker,  and  a  fireman 
descended  the  shaft  at  once."— .St.  James's  (iatelte, 
Hay  27, 1887. 

fin-der-ly'-Jng,  pr.  par.  or  a.   [UNDERLIE,  v .] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lying  beneath  or  under. 

2.  GeoL  :  A  term  proposed  by  Mr.  Keeker 
to  designate  the  granites  which,  though  they 
often  pierce  through  other  strata,  are  rarely 
seen  to  rest  upon  tnem.     The  name  was  sug- 
gested by  ''overlying,"  applied  by  Dr.  Mae- 
Culloch  to  volcanic  rocks.    [GRANITE,  II.  l.J 

un  -der-mast-ed,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  masted.]  Inadequately  or  insufficiently 
masted  ;  said  of  a  ship  when  the  masts  are 
either  too  small  or  too  short,  so  that  she  can- 
not spread  tne  sail  to  give  her  the  proper 
speed. 

"  Tint  she  was  much  unilrrmaited  and  undersailed." 
~Uiu.-Mu.yt :  Voyaye*.  ii.  20U 

*  fin'-der-mas-ter,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
master,  s.]  An  inferior  or  subordinate  master. 

"And  so  the  lawe  was  our  mdirn*ai$ter  In  Crist 
that  we  ben  iustllied  of  bileue."—  Wye  (ffe:  Out.  iii.25. 

•fin'-der-match,  s.  [Pref.  u~*er-,  and  Eng. 
match (2),  s.]  One  unequal  or  inferior  to  some 
one  else. 


»  fin'-der-raeal,  *  un-der-meale,  *un- 

der-mele,  s.    [Eng.  undent,  and  -mf.nl (I),  s.] 

1.  The  meal  eaten  at  undern,  or  the  chief 
meal  of  the  day. 

"  I  think  I  am  furnished  for  Catherine  peat*,  for 
one  under  meal.'— Ben  Jonson:  linrtltolomevi  Fair, 
lii.  1. 

2.  The  division  or  portion  of  the  day  which 
included   undern  ;    originally    the   morning, 
Vit  afterwards  the  afternoon. 

"  Tlier  walketh  now  the  Ii  mi  tour  himself 
In  undermelet,  in  murwfiiiinres." 

Chaurer:  C.  T.,  «,«7. 

3.  An  after-dinner  slwp  or  nap ;  a  siesta. 

•"""h"  forty  years'  un  Itrmenleof  the  seven  sleepers." 
— Jfcta 

fiji-der-me'n'-tioned,  a.    [Prof,  under-,  and 

I'll'.-,  nifiitinnai.]    Mentioned  or  named  below 
or  subsequently. 


un-der  -mine'.  *  un-der-myne,  v.t.  [Pret 

unite/'-,  and  h.ng.  uune.,  v.J 

1.  Lit. :  To  dig  or  excavate  a  mine  under; 
to  render  unstable  or  cause  to  fall  by  digging 
or  wearing  away  the  foundation  of;  to  make 
an  excavation  beneath,  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  to  fall,  or  of  blowing  up. 

"He  attempted  to  undermine  the  wnlis."— ifoo> 
aulay :  Mitt.  A//./.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  subvert  by  removing  the  foun« 
daiions  of  clandestinely  ;  to  injure  or  ruin  by 
underhand,  invisible,  or  dishonourable  means. 

"  To  undermine  his  happy  state." 

WonLiworth    Ejci-urtion,  bk.  Tt 

»fin'-der-mine,  s.     [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
mine,  s.J    A  cave.  i 

"There  are  many  undermines  or  caves."— P.  Holland  A 
CamUen.  p.  6iO. 

fin-der-min'-er,  s.    [Eng.  undermin(e) ;  •«•.] 

1.  Lit. :    One   who  undermines  ;   one   who 
digs  or  forms  a  mine  or  excavation  under. 

2.  Fig.  :  One  who  clandestinely  injures  or 
subverts ;  a  secret  or  clandestine  enemy. 

"  To  pay  uiy  underminert  Iu  tlielr  coin. ' 

Milton :  Samson  Agmittes,  1,204. 

*  un  der-min  -Is  ter,  *  un-dir-myn-ys- 

tcr,    v.t.     [Pref.  under-,  an  I  Eng.  minister, 
v.]    To  minister  to  ;  to  supply  the  wants  of. 

"  Al  the  bmli  bi  boondis  and  ioyuyngis  togidre  un- 
dirm,,,ftrid[su!»ni,tistratum\a.m\  uuutd,  wexitU  into 
eucreasyiig  of  God."—  »'ydiffe  :  ColutsUnl  \L  19. 

*  fin-der-min'-Is-tr^,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  ministry.]    A  subservient  or  subordinate 
ministry. 

*  fin'-der-mirth,  *.    [Pref.  under-,  and  En£ 
mirt/i.J    Conceaied  or  suppressed  mirth. 

"  No  unilertnirt'i.  Such  an  doth  lard  the  scene 
For  coarse  delight." 

Heuum.  &  Flet. :  Coronation.    (ProL) 

*  iin-der-mon'-Ied,  a.     [Pief.  under-,  and 
Eng.  moiiietl.\    Taken  by  corrupt  means  with 
money ;  bribed. 

"  Whether  they  were  undermined  or  undermonitd 
It  is  not  decided."— Fuller  :  Wvrthiet ;  Suffalk. 

fin'-der-most,  o.     [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
most.\ 

1.  Lowest  in  plnce  or  position. 

"  We  drew  up  with  the  undermost  stone  a  much 
greater  weight '— Boyle. 

2.  Lowest  in  rank,  state,  condition,  power, 
or  the  like. 

"The  party  indeed  which  had  been  undermost  wai 
now  uppermost."—  Hacaa.au :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

•tin'-dern,  *un-derne,  *un-der-on, 
*  un-dren,  *  un  dron,  *  un-durne,  «. 

[A.S.  um(er;i=tlie  tiiird  hour,  i.e.,  y  a.m.; 
coyn.  with  Icel.  undorn  =-  mid-afteinoon,  mid- 
forenoon  ;  M.  H.  Gi-r.  undern ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
unUtrn;  Goth,  undaurni.  The  original  mean- 
ing was  an  intermediate  time.  Cf.  Uer.  unter 
=  amidst,  amongst ;  Lat.  inter  =  between. 
The  word  still  exists  in  provincial  dialects,  as 
aaiulorn,  auitder,  ormlorns,  dfundrins,  don- 
dinner,  &c.t  with  the  meaning  of  a  meal  be- 
tween dinner  and  supper.]  A  time  of  day, 
used  ratlier  vaguely.  In  Chaucer,  it  denotes 
some  hour  of  the  forenoon,  prob.  ai>out  11  a.m.; 
in  tne  Ancren  liiide,  p.  24,  it  means  9  a.m. 
"  Betwixt  underon  and  noon  was  the  feld  all  wounen.* 
Kouert  de  Brunne.  p  18. 

un-dcr  ncath',  *  un-der- nethe,  adv.  ft 

prep.     [ Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  lUMth.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Beneath ;  below ;  in  a  lower 
place. 

"  Sullen  Hole,  that  runneth  und'-rne  <th. ' 

ilMun :  College  KjerciM. 

B.  As  prep. :  Beneath,  below,  under. 

"  Underneath  the  gro\  e  of  sycamore." 

Sltak-tji. :  Kumeo  t  Juliet,  L  L 

*  tin-der-ni9e'-ne38,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  uiceness.}    A  want  of  niceness,  delicacy, 
or  fastidiousness. 

"  Ovenilceness  may  be  undernicenea.'— Richardson  : 
Clarissa,  \.  8. 

*  un-der-nime,   *  un-der-neme,  •  un- 
der-nyme,  *  nn-tiir-nyn.  j,  f.t.     IA.S. 
undinnjinan,  from  under  =  under,  and  nyrna* 
—  to  take.) 

1.  To  take,  to  undertake. 

2.  To  blame,  to  reprove. 

"  Why  undrrneme  ye  not  your  brethren  for  tbetr 
tresi»uwe  after  the  law  of  the  jtosiwl  f  "— Jack  Cfland. 

*  un  der-nome,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    IUNDEE- 

NIME.) 

*  un'-dern-tlde,  s.    [A.8.  under-tld.]    Tha 
same  as  UNDKRS  (q.v.)L 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  •what,  fall,  father;  we,  w5t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot» 
«r,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  eub,  euro,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  -  c ;  cy  -  a ;  qu  =  tor. 
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•fin-dei'-^-gat-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  deroytting.]  Not  derogating ;  not  acting 
beueatli  one's  rank  or  position. 

"  The  lor  J.  underu.ja.ting  share 
The  vulgar  txiue  01  •  |*MI  and  pair."* 

Hcott:  Marmion,  Iv.    (Introd.) 

•ttn-dS-ro'g'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  derogatory.  \  Not  derogatory  ;  not 
diminishing  or  degrading. 

"To  create  in  us  apprehensions  wdcrviatory  from 
what  we  shall  possess.  —  Uoyie :  Works,  i.  2si 

fci' -  der  -  part,  *.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
jnrt,  s.)  A  subordinate  or  inferior  part  or 
character. 

"  There  were  several  others  playing  underpartt  by 
themaeKes."— Qoldimith  :  Ettay  \. 

tn-der-pay',  v.t.  [Pref.  wider-,  and  Eng. 
fay,  v.]  To  pay  insufficiently  or  inadequately. 

•tin-der-peeV,  v.t.  [Pref.  tm<fer-,  and  Eng. 
peer,  v.J  To  peer,  peep,  or  look  under. 

"  Which  the  shrewd  Imys  underpeeriny.'—PuUen- 
*am:  £HI/.  Poetie,  bk.  111.,  ch.  vi. 

•fin-der-pighf  (gh  silent),  *un-der- 
PySht,  pret.  &  ;>a.  par.     [Pref.  under-,  aud 
Eiig.  pight,  or  from  *  underpitch,  v.J 
A.  As  pret. :  StnfTed  under. 


B.  .4s  pa.  par. :  Fixed  or  supported  under- 
neath. 

*"  Nor  y»t  repent  we  our  glorv.  with  hope  whereof  we 
for  ti.is  present  tyiue  are  aduauuced  aiid  tiulerpgght." 
— UUa.1 :  Ramainet  v. 

tin-der-pln',  v.t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
pi»,  v.] 

1.  Ltt. :  To  pin  or  support  underneath  ;  to 
place  or  fix  something  underneath  for  support 
or  foundation,  when  a  previous  support  or 
foundation  is  removed  ;  to  underset :  as — 

(1)  To  support,  as  a  wall,  when  an  excava- 
tion  is  made  beneath  it,  by  building   up  a 
new  portion  of  a  wall  from  the  lower  level. 

(2)  To  support,  as  an  ovei  hanging  bank  of 
earth   or   rock,  by  masonry  or   brickwork. 
[UNDERPINNING.] 

*  2.  r'iy. :  To  support,  to  prop. 

"Victors,  to  secure  themselves  against  dlspnte*  of 
that  kiiri  :<,idr,,,in  tnelr  acquest  'jura  belli.'"— 
Hale :  Hat.  Common  Lav. 

tin-der-pln  -nlrig,  ».   [Eng.  underpin ;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  underpins ;  the  act 
of  supporting  or  propping  up  a  wall,  bank  of 
earth,  4c.,  by  introducing  masonry,  timbers, 
&c.,  beneath. 

2.  Supports,  temporary  or  permanent,  in- 
troduced beneath  a  wall  already  constructed  ; 
undersetting. 

3.  A  system  of  sinking  brick-lined  shafts. 

tin' -der- plain,  «.    [Pref.  under-,  and   Eng. 
1'1'iin,  s.)    A  plain  l>ene.ith  or  at  a  lower  level. 

'  "  For  her  avail,  upon  the  under/da 

A  hundred  spi'ink's     ' 

tin-der-play7,  r.i.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
play,  v.f 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To   play  in   an   inferior 
manner. 

2.  Whist :  To  play,  as  a  low  card,  in  place 
of  a  higher  one,  which  might  have  been 
plnyed,  thereby  losing  a  trick  in  the  hope  of 
securing  a  future  advantage  ;  to  finesse. 

tin  -  dor  -  plSt,  «.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 

I'M,  8.] 

1.  A  plot  subordinate  to  another,  as  in  a 
play  or  novel. 

"  It  li  a  sound,  good  comedr.  with  a  highly  comlo 
underplot."— Molei  t  liutritt,  Dec.  M.  18&1.  p  tJ7. 

2.  A    clandestine    or   underhand    plot   or 
scheme. 

"  Tbr  hu«h«nd  Is  so  misled  by  trick*,  and  so  lost  In  a 
eron-  rd  intrigue,  that  lie  still  >usun:U  an  underplot." 
—AdduoH. 

•  iin-der-pol^e'.  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
p'i.v.  Y.J    To  weigh  or  estimate  below  what  U 
just,  fair,  or  due. 

•  ftn-dcr-p«Ss  -?£s  -»6r, «.    [Pref.  undrr-,  and 

Eng.  possessor.]      A  subordinate    or  inferior 
posxesHor. 

"Are  the  renerves  of  the  superior  right,  and  n-t  to 
b"  Invaded  by  the  un  lerfmnuari'  —  II,,.  Tailor: 
Sermma.  voL  I..  s*r.  IT. 

•tin  der-pralse'.  v.t.  fPrcf.  undrr-,  and  Eng. 
praise,  v.J    To  praixe  below  desert. 

"  In  underpraitinij  thy  deatrta.'        Drydtn. 


.ilainet 

t  hundred  waye«  should  swim." 
vne  :  Britannia*  Ptatarit't.  ii. 


*  ftn-der-prize',  v.t.    fPref.  under-,  and  Encr. 
prize,  v.]    To  prize  Insufficiently  ;  to  value  at 
less  than  the  true  worth. 

"  He  scorus  to  have  his  worth  so  underprized." 

li,-n  Jonton  :  Can  it  Altered.  UL  3. 

tin-der-pr8p',  v.t.  [Pret  uwler-,  and  Eng. 
prop,  v.]  To  prop  or  support  beneath  ;  tx>  set 
a  prop  undea  ;  to  uphold,  to  sustain.  (Lit.  £ 
fa-) 

"  In  underpropping  vines,  the  fortes  would  not  bee 
set  oppuaiu  against  that  wind  to  kinder  the  blast 
thereof."—/'.  Holland  :  Plinie.  bk.  xvii.,  ck.  ii 

tin-der-pro-pbr'-tioned,  o.  [Pref.  under-, 
and  Eng.  proportioned.]  Having  loo  little 
proportion  ;  not  iu  equal  or  adequate  pro- 
portions. 

"  To  wake  scanty  and  ttmlerproportioned  returns  of 
civility."—  Collier  :  On  Pride. 

*tin'-der-pr5p-per,  *.  [Eng.  underprop; 
-er.\  One  who  or  that  which  underprops,  sup- 
ports, or  sustains. 

"  No  prupre  mderpropper  of  a  He."—  air  T.  Man  : 
Workn,  p.  lia. 

*  un-der-p'lir,  v.i.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
putL  |    To  do  work  without  one's  agency  being 
visible  ;  to  work  secretly  or  invisibly. 

"  His  lori'.ahtp  was  contented  to  under/mil,  as  they 
eall  IL~—  .Vi/r,»:  Life  of  Lord  Unit  ford,  i.  S&. 

*  ftn'-der-pull-er,  *.    [Eng.  underpull  ;  -er.] 
One  who  underpuils  ;  a  subordinate  puller. 

"These  andrrpullert  In  destruction  are  men  im- 
plicit uiurtals  as  are  uot  to  be  matched  "—Caller. 

*  un  der-put,  v.t.     [Pref.   under-,  and  Eng. 
put.\    To  put,  set,  nr  place  under. 

"  And  as  a  cauldron,  undrrput  with  stone  of  fire,  aud 

wrought 

With  boyliuz  of  a  well-fod   brawne.  up  letpes  his 
wave  aloft.*        Chapman:  Homer;  :  Iliatt  ixL 

un-der-rate',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
rate,  v.]  To  rate  too  low  ;  to  rite  telow  the 
true  or  real  value  ;  to  undervalue  ;  to  under- 
estimate. 

"  To  overrate  present  evil,  and  to  underrate  present 
good."—  Mucauiat  :  Bitt  JTn^.,ch.  zi. 

*  un'-dcr-rate,  $.  &  a.    [UNDERRATE,  v.  ] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  price  or  value  less  than  the 
true  or  real  value  ;  an  inadequate  estimate, 
value,  or  price. 

"  But  not  at  underrate*  to  sell." 

Covlfj/  :  The  Oiten  Lore. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Inferior. 

"  These  underrate  mortaU."—  Gentleman  Inttrurttd, 
P.6W. 

iin-der-run',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
run,  v.J 

Naut.  :  To  pass  under,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
examining. 

U  (1)  To  undernin  a  cable  or  hawser:  To 
pass  along  it  in  a  boat,  the  cable  l«ing  lifted 
fr<>m  the  bottom  at  the  bow  of  the  boat  and 
passed  out  over  the  stern  as  she  proceeds,  in 
order  to  examine  it  or  for  the  pnrposa  of 
weighing  the  anchor. 

(2)  Tn  umlerrun  a  tackle:  To  separate  it| 
parts  and  put  them  in  order. 

*  ftn-der-sill'.  *un  dlr-sail,  v.i.    [PreV 
uniler-,  and    Eng.   suit,   v.J     To   sail    under 
shelter  of  the  laud. 


*  tin  dcr-sailed',  o.    [Pref.  wider-,  and  Eng. 
sail  ;  -eil.\    Insufficiently  pnividcd  with  sails. 
(Sea  example  under  UNDER-MASTED.) 

*  tin-der-S&t'-n-rat-Sd,  o.     [Pref.  under-, 
and  KIIK.  saturateil.  |    Imperfectly  saturated  ; 
not  thoroughly  saturated. 

*  fin-der-say'.  v.t.    [Pref.  untlfr-,  anrl  Eng. 
sn'i,  v.|    To  say  by  way  of  derogation  or  con- 
tradiction. 

"  By  my  soule  I  rt»re  ftf>ertaji 
They  nener  srt  f'«>t«i  In  th»t  same  tr<xle." 
8pnn~r:  /Oitplirar'll  C'tl-nder  ;  SriHrmber. 

*  ttn-der-8cbr*J',  v.t.    [Pref.  vmlfr-,  «nd  Eng. 
tcore,  v.J    To  draw  a  line  or  mark  under  ;  to 
underline. 

"  Cranmer  tavltnenrt*  several  prlnclnal  pansaires  fin 
the  buok)wt1u  red  Ink."—  Tucker:  Lnttrto  lir 


fln-dcr-BCir,  v.t.  [Prpf.  wn^«r-,  and  Eng. 
tell,  v.]  To  sell  at.  a  IP.HS  price  tlmn  another 
person  does  ;  to  sell  under  or  cheaper  than. 

"The  nnnUtlmi  hvtwltt  thest  owner*  Inundmell 
one  aiiuUMT."-/W(er  :   H'ortkH  :   YnrkMre. 

•  tin-der-»*t',  *  un-dcr-sotto,  v.t.    [Pref. 
vn>ler-,  and  Kng.  set,  v.J 
L  To  supimrt  by  a  prop  or  stay,  masonry 


&c.,  set  under ;  to  underprop ;  to  underpin ; 
to  prop  up. 

"  All  the  pilLirs  crush'd  and  mined, 
That  underlet  if          Jxtiiiel :  CiiU  Wart,  Till 

2.  To  underlet. 

"Then  middlemen  will  underlet  the  land.'-Js'to 
fdgeaurtk:  Ennui,  ch.  viii. 

fin'-der-set,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
set,  s.J 

Naut. :  A  current  of  water  below  the  surface 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  wind,  or 
of  the  water  at  the  surface. 

» iin'-der-set-ter,  «.  [Eng.  underset ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  undersets  ;  a  prop,  a 
stay,  a  pedestal,  a  support. 

"  The  four  corners  thereof  bad  undtrtettert."— 
1  Kings  Til.  DO. 

*  tin -der-set-tmg,  «.     [Pret    under-,  and 
Eng.  setting.] 

1.  A  pedestal,  a  support. 

"  They  have  all  their  «  ndertettingi.  or  pedesta1*.  In 
heivht  a  third  part  of  the  whole  columne,  compre- 
hending the  base  aud  capital."— Keliyuia  H'ottoniana, 
p.  2S. 

2.  The  oi<eration  of  supporting  earth  In  a 
cutting  when  situated   l-eneatli  rock.     A  re- 
tain ing- wall  is  built  against  the  face  of  the 
earth-bank. 

*  un'-der-shap-^n,  o.    [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  sliapen.]     Undersized;  dwarfish. 

"  The  dwarf,  a  vicious  undmhapen  thing." 

Ttnnyion  :  Enid.  411 

*  iin-der-sho6t',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
shoot,  ».]    To  shoot  short  of. 

"  They  overshoot  the  mark  who  make  It  a  miracle  [ 
they  undertluot  it  who  uiake  It  uiagick."— Fuller. 

un'-der-shot,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  shot, 
pa.  par.  of  shoot,  v.] 

1.  Moved  or  set  in  motion  by  water  passing 
under  it,  or  acting  on  the  lowest  part  of  it. 

2.  Underhung  (q.v.X 

"  Our  author  argues  that  mastiffs  should  b*  undtr* 
that."— Field.  Feb.  «T.  18S& 

undershot  wheel,  s. 

Hydraul. :  A  water-wheel  moved  by  water 
passing  beneath  :  in  contradistinction  to  the 
overshot,  in  which  it  is  received  almve  ;  the 
breast- wheel,  in  which  it  is  received  at  or 
nearly  on  a  level  with  its  axis;  the  turbine, 
in  which  it  runs  through  ;  and  some  others. 
Poncelet's 


UNDERSHOT-WHEEL. 

being  arranged  to  draw  upward  :  and  as  the 
water  enters  it  follows  the  curve  of  the  bucket, 
rises  and  falls  over  into  the  next  in  succession. 
In  this  way  the  force  of  the  water  is  expended 
directly  npon  the  wheel,  instead  of  a  portion 
being  wasted  in  its  passage  along  the  sluice. 

tin'-der-shrub,  «.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
thrub.] 

Dot. :  A  plant  of  shrubby  habit,  but  scarcely 
attaining  the  dimensions  of  a  shrub.  A  woody 
plant  of  small  size  Intermediate  between  a 
shrub  and  an  herb.  It  di tiers  from  the  fotmer 
In  this  respect  that  the  ends  of  its  brunches 
perish  every  year,  and  from  the  latter  by 
having  branches  of  a  woo<ly  texture,  which 
In  some  cases  exist  more  than  a  year.  Ex- 
ample :  the  'I re*-- Mignonette  of  gar 'eim.  A 
plant  rcscmbline  an  undershrub  ia  described 
as  Suffruticose  (q.v.). 

tin'-der-shut,  o.  [Prcf.  under-,  and  Eng. 
shut,  pa.  par.]  Shut  or  shutting  underneath. 
Applied  to  a  valve  placed  benealh  the  uole- 
platp  of  a  pump  or  othnr  object,  and  not  upon 
it;  shutting  underneath  by  an  upward  motion. 

un~d"r  sign'  (fl  silent),  v.t.  [Prrf.  under-, 
and  EMC.  ».(m,  v.|  To  slcnnnderor  beneath  ; 
to  write  one's  name  at  the  end  or  foot  of,  as  of  a 
letter,  or  any  legal  instrument ;  to  sul'sc 


boH,  bo>;  prfut,  J6^rlj  cat,  cell,  chorns,  9hin,  bench:  go,  fcem;  thin,  fhls;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph 
-clan,  -tian  =  fh^n,   -non,  -eion  —  «h^i>  •  -'.-inn   _«ir.n  —  chAn.   -«ioiu».  -tiona.  -clous  =  shus.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d 


-yton*  -fion  =  rih"?T   -cioua,  -tious,  -sioua  =  aaajk   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel, 
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undersigned— undertake 


un-der-signed  (g  silent),  o.  [Pref.  under-, 
and  Eng.  signed.]  Written  or  subscribed  at 
the  bottom  or  mil  of  a  wilt  ing. 

1  The  undersigned  :  The  person  or  persons 
signing  any  document;  the  subscriber  or  sub- 
•cribers. 

finder  sized,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
*U£(f.]  Beneath  the  average  size  of  the  species. 

"They  are  in  general  undersized,  as  lire  tlie  Muuga- 
U»ns."-Coo*  :   Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vii. 

fin'-der-sleeve,  *.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
fleeve.]  A  sleeve  worn  under  another. 

"  The  tight-fitting  silk  undtrtlecwt."—  Daily  Tele- 
trap*.  Jan.  12,  isss. 

tin'-der-soil,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  soil, 
s.)  Soil  beneath  the  surface  ;  subsoil. 

tin  der-sold,  o.      [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 


e 

•  un-der-spb're',  v.t.  [Pref.  un 
spore,  a  variant  of  spar  (q.v.).J 


1.  Having  goods  sold  by  others  at  a  rate  in- 
ferior to  that  which  one  is  asking  fur  his 
wares.    {Applied  to  persons.) 

2.  Sold  at  a  rate  inferior  to  that  asked  by 
others.    (Applied  to  things.) 

*  tin  -der-sorig,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
•on?.] 

1.  The  chorus,  burden,  or  accompaniment 
of  a  song. 

"  All  the  rest  around 
To  her  redoubted  that  her  undersong 
Which  said,  their  bridale  d.iy  should  not  be  Ion?." 
Spenser  :  ProthaUimiuii. 

2.  A   subordinate  strain  ;   an   underlying 
meaning. 

"  The  unceasing  rill 

Murmurs  sweet  undertone  'mid  jasmin  bowers." 
Coleridge  :  To  Mr.  J.  Cattle. 

*  tin-der-spend',   v.t.     [Pref.   under-,  and 
Eng.  sj<end.  ]    To  spend  less  than. 

"  Underspending  him  a  moity."—  Fuller:  Worthiei; 
Lincoln. 

*  iin'-der-sphere,  s.  (Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
iphere,  s.J    A  lower  or  inferior  sphere. 

"  He  conquer'd  rebel  passions,  rul'd  them  so, 
As  undtn-sj'heres  by  the  first  mover  go." 

Elegy  upon  Dr.  Donne. 

under-,  and  Eng. 

,  ..).J     To  raise  or 

support,  by  putting  a  spar,  stake,  or  post 
underneath. 

*  un   der-  stair,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  under,  and 
ttair.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  proceeding 
from  the  sunk  area  containing  the  kitchen  in 
some  town  houses  :  as,  understair  influence. 
[Cf.  BACKSTAIR,] 

2.  Fig.  :  Subordinate. 


B.  As  subst.  (PI.):  The  sunken  story  con- 
taining the  kitchen.  [A.] 

finder  stand,  '  un  der  stande,  *un- 
der-stonde,  *  un  dir  stonde  (pa.  t. 
*  undtrstode,  understood,  pa.  par.  *  under- 
ttanded,  *  understamlen,  understood-),  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  under standan.  from  under  =  under,  and 
ttandan  —  to  stand;  Icel.  undirstanda ;  O. 
Fries,  vnderstontla,.} 

A.  Transitive : 

*  L  To  stand  under.    (Used  humourously). 

"  My  staff  understands  me.' 

Shakesp. :  Too  dentlemen,ii.  6. 

21  To  apprehend  or  comprehend  fully ;  to 
know  or  apprehend  the  meaning,  import,  in- 
tention, or  motive  of;  to  perceive  by  the 
mind  ;  to  appreciate  the  force  or  value  of ;  to 
comprehend  ;  to  know  ;  to  have  just  ideas  of, 

"  I  nam'd  them  as  they  paxs'd,  and  understood 
Their  nature."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  viii.  352. 

3.  To  be  informed  or  re<-eive  notice  of;  to 
learn.     (Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7.) 

4.  To  accept  or  hold,  as  signifying,  denoting, 
or  pointing  to  ;  to  attach  a  meaning  or  inter- 
pretation to  ;  to  interpret ;  to  explain ;  to 
suppose  to  mean  or  refer  to. 

"The  most  learned  interpreters  understood  the 
woni»  of  sin,  and  uot  of  Abel.  —  Locke. 

5.  To  take  as  meant  or  implied;  to  imply;  to 
laier ;  to  assume.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  661.) 

6.  To  supply  or  leave  to  be  supplied  men- 
tally, as  a  word  necessary  to  fully  bring  out 
the  meaning,  sense,  or  intention  of  an  author; 
to  regard  as  following  naturally  without  the 
necessity  of  express  stipulation  :  as  in  the 
sentence,  All  are  mortal,  we  must  understand 
the  word  men,  creatures,  or  the  like. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  the  use  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties ;  to  l>e  able  to  comprehend  or  apprehend 
th«  meaning,  import,  motive,  or  intention  of 
anything  ;  to  be  an  intelligent  and  conscious 
being. 

"That  the  prophecle  of  Ysaye  be  fulfillid  selynge. 
with  lierynge  ye  schulen  hcere  &  ye  schuleii  not  un- 
derstonde."—  Wyottjfi :  Muttlu-w  xiii. 

2.  To  be  informed  or  told  ;  to  hear,  to  learn. 

"My  luJK'iu  I  so  understand,  you  know." 
\^^tShalcesp.  :  Alft  Well  that  Una*  Well.  v.  8. 

U(l)  To  give  to  understand,  to  let  uniler- 
ttand,  to  make  understand :  i'o  cause  to  believe 
or  know  ;  to  tell,  to  inform. 

"If  you  give  me  directly  to  understand  you  have 
prevailed."— Shakesp. :  Cfinbetinc,  i.  4. 

*(2)  To  have  to  understand:  To  learn;  to 
be  informed. 

"As  I  further  have  to  understand, 
Is  now  committed  to  the  Bishop  of  York." 

Shakes))  :  3  Henry  ri.,  iv.  4. 

(3)  To  make  one's  self  understood:  To  make 
one's  meaning  or  language  clear ;  to  speak  or 
write  so  as  to  be  understood. 

"  No  pains  were  taken  to  provide  the  conquered 
nation  with  instructors  cap  .bio  of  making  themselves 
understood.'— Macaulay  :  Sist,  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  understand, 
and  to  conceive,  see  CONCEIVE. 

*  un  der  stand'-a-ble,  o,  [Eng.  under- 
stand; -able.]  That  can  be  understood  ;  tap- 
able  of  being  understood;  intelligible,  com- 
prehensive. 

"This  [training]  being  of  so  thorough  a  nature,  it 
is  quite  urutei-staiulable  that  the  horse,  having  a  re- 
tentive memory,  never  forgets  what  he  has  so 
thoroughly  learned."— field,  J  une  25,  1887. 

*un  der-stand'-er,  s.  [Eng.  understand; 
-er.]  One  who  understands  or  knows  by  ex- 
perience. 

•  I  am  the  better  underitander  now." 

Beaum,  *  Flet. :  Maid  in.  the  Mm,  v. 

un  der  stand  ing,  *  un  der  stand  yn, 
*  un-der  stond  ing,  *  un  der-stonci  - 
yng,  *  un  der  stond-yuge,  pr.  par.,  a., 
as.  [UNDERSTAND.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Knowing,  skilful,  intelligent, 
sensible. 

"Was  this  taken  by  any  understanding  pate  but 
thine  1 "— jhakctp. :  Winter'!  Title,  i.  2. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  understands,  com- 
prehends,   or  apprehends  ;   comprehension  ; 
the  perception   and    comprehension    of   the 
ideas  expressed  by  others ;  apprehension,  dis- 
cernment. 

"The  children  of  Isaachar,  which  were  men  that 
had  understanding  of  the  times."—!  Chronicles  xii.  Si 

2.  Clear  insight  and  intelligence  in  practical 
matters ;  the  power  of  forming  sound  judg- 
ments in  regard   to  any  course  of  action ; 
wisdom  and  discernment 

"It  is  impossible  to  discover,  in  anything  that  she 
ever  did,  s.iid,  or  wrote,  any  indication  of  superior 
understanding."— Macaulay :  Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  x v. 

*  3.  The  mind. 

"And  the  pees  of  God  that  passith  al  witt  hope 
ghoure  hertis  and  undirstondyngis  in  Crist  Jesus.  — 
Wycltfe :  t'Mpensis  iv. 

4.  Intelligence  between  two  or  more  minds; 
agreement ;  union  of  minds  or  sentiments  ; 
accord  ;  something  mutually  understood  or 
agreed  upon. 

"Common  apprehensions  produced  a  good  under. 
it'iiLuui'j  between  tiie  town  and  the  clan  of  Mackiu- 
tosh."— Macaulay :  Hut.  Eng,,  cb.  xiii. 

5.  (PI.) :  The  legs.    (Slang  or  Colloq.) 

"  Economy's  understandings  liavins?  given  way  soon 
after,  he  knew  the  silk  no  more."— Field,  March  2  >,  188G. 

II.  Philos. :  A  term  used  in  different  signi- 
fications by  different  writers.  By  some  it 
is  made  synonymous  with  reason  [REASON,  s., 
II.  3],  otliers  confine  it  to  the  judgment.  (See 
extracts.) 

"  The  underttandlng  is  the  medial  faculty,  or  faculty 
of  means,  as  reason,  ou  the  oilier  hand,  is  the  source 
i,t  iiluii-  or  ultimate  ends.  By  reason  we  determine 
the  ultimate  end ;  by  tlie  understundi.'U  we  are  en- 
abled to  select  and  adopt  the  appropriate  means  for 
tlie  attainment  of,  or  approximation  to,  this  end, 
according  to  circumstances.  But  an  ultimate  end 
must  of  necessity  be  an  idea,  that  is,  that  which  is 
not  represeutable  by  the  v uses,  and  has  no  corresjion- 
dent  in  nature,  or  the  world  of  the  senses."— Coleridge  : 
Kates  on  English  Din.,  ii.  338. 

"  I  use  the  term  understanding,  not  for  the  noetic 
faculty,  intellect  proper,  or  place  of  principles,  hut 
for  the  dianoetic,  or  discussive  faculty  in  its  widest 
•k'tiinctetiou.  for  the  faculty  of  relations  or  compart, 
sons  ;  and  thus  in  tlie  meaning  in  which  Veritnnd  is 
now  employed  by  the  Germans."— Bamilton  :  JJiscai- 
tions,  p.  4.  (Note.) 

*  iin-der-stand  -Ing-l$r,  adv.  [Eng.  uwhr- 


— stawHng  ;  -ly.]  In  an  understanding  manner; 
intelligently;  with  understanding  or  tull 
knowledge  aud  comprehension,  of  a  subject  or 
question. 

un  der  state',  v.t.  &  i. 

A.  Trans. :    To  state   short  of  the   actual 
truth  or  in  a  half-hearted  manner. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  make  a  statement  short  of 
actual  truth  or  lacking  adequate  fore*. 

un  -der-state  ment,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and 

Eng.  statement.] 

1.  The  act  of  understating. 

2.  That  which  is  understated ;  a  statement 
below  the  truth. 

*  un-der-stonde,  v.t.  &  i.    [UNDERSTAND.] 

un  dcr-stood',  pret.  &,  pa.  par.  of  v.  &  a, 
[UNDERSTAND.] 

un  -der-strap-per,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Lng.  strapper.}  An  inferior  or  subordinate 
agent. 

*  ua   der  strap  ping,  a.  [UNDERSTRAPPER.] 

Subordinate,  suiiservient. 

"That  understrapping  virtue  of  discretion,*  — 
Sterne;  Tristram  Shandy,  Iv.  202. 

iin'-der-stra  turn  (pi.  un  -der  sf  ra  ta\ 

s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  strtitum.]  A  sub- 
stratum  ;  the  bed  or  layer  of  earth  on  wl.icn 
the  soil  rests ;  subsoil. 

*  un-der-stroke',  v.t.     [Pref.  under-,  and 
stroke,  v.]    To  underline,  to  underscore. 

"You  have  understroked  that  offensive  word,  to 
show  that  it  is  to  be  printed  in  italic."-i)'wi«:  To  tt* 
Duchett  of  yueeitsbury.  March  20, 1752. 

un'  der-stiid-y,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
study.]  An  actor  or  actress  who  studies  a 
part  allotted  to  another  performer,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  undertake  it  in  case  of  necessity. 

un'-der-stud-j^,  v.t.  &  i.    [UNDERSTUDY,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :   To   study  with    the   view  of 
being  ready  to  perform  if  necessary. 

"  It  was  arranged  that  she  should  unders'udu  the 
part,  aud  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  her  i  ival  if  for 
any  cause  she  could  not  appear."—  Pull  Matt  Vaiette, 
April  29,  1882. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  study  a  part  allotted  to 
another  performer,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  under- 
take it  in  case  of  necessity. 

"Now  here  is  a  good  example  of  understudying, 
and  with  a  big  part,  too."— Referee,  April  4,  1886. 

*  un-der-tak'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  undertake)} 
-able.]    Capable'of  being  undertaken. 

"It  was  undertakalile  by  a  man  of  very  mean,  that 
is,  of  my  abilities."— Chillingwortlt :  Religion  of  Pro- 
testantt.  (l)edic.j 

un- der- take  (pa.  t.  *  undertok,  *  undertake, 
undertook,  pa.  par.  *  undertake,  undertaken, 
*  undertane),  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eug. 
take.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  take  upon  one's  self;  to  take  upon 
one's  self  formally  ;  to  lay  one's  self  under 
obligations  or  enter  into  stipulations  to  per- 
form or  execute ;  to  pledge  one's  self  to ;  to 
charge  one's  self  with. 

"  To  undertake  the  business  for  us." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale.  IT.  t 

*  2.  To  take  upon  one's  self ;  to  assume. 

"His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake.' 

Shakesp. :  Taming  if  /he  Xlirew,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  engage  in  ;  to  enter  upon  ;  to  begin 
to  perform  ;  to  take  in  hand. 

"  I  will  undertake  one  of  Hercules'  labours." 

Shakes!,.  :  ilui-h  Ado  About  Notliing,  il.  L 

*4.  To  engage  with  ;  to  have  to  do  with. 

"  Yon  '11  undertake  her  no  more." 

Shakisp.  :  Merry  Wives,  iii.  5, 

*  5.  To  take  or  have  the  charge  or  care  ot 

"Sir  Nicolas  Vaux, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end." 

Sh.ikesp.:  Henry  fill.,  IL  L 

*  6.  To  take  in  ;  to  henr,  to  understand,  to 
know.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  34.) 

*  7.  To  warrant ;  to  answer  for ;  to  guar- 
antee.   (Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  2.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  up  or  assume  any  business,  pro- 
vince, or  duty. 

"Dundee  undertook  to  settle  the  dispute."— Uat> 
aulan  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch  xiit. 

*  2.  To  venture,  to  hazard. 

"  It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit 
That  dares  not  undertake." 

Shiikesp. :  Lear,  iv.  & 

3.  To  promise,  to  guarantee  ;  to  be  bound ; 
to  warrant.  (Shakesp.  :  Titus  Andronicus,  i.) 


tate,  fat,  fire,  ninldst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
Or.  wore,  W9^%  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    »,  w  -  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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fin-der-tak'-er,  ».    [Eng.  *ndt:rtak(t)  ;  *r.\ 
L  Ordinary  Lu.ngua.tje  : 
L  One  who  undertakes  or  engages  to  per- 
form any  oittce,  duty,  or  business  ;  oue  \vlio 
engage!)  in  any  project  ur  business. 

"Ami  yet  the  undertaken,  nay  performer*, 
Of  such  a  brave  and  glorious  enterprize." 

Beaum.  <(•  fiet.  :  Double  Marriage,  T. 

2.  One  who  stipulates  or  covenants  to  per- 
form any  work  for  another  ;  a  contractor. 

~  Should  they  bulltl  as  faot  us  write, 
'Twould  ruiu  undertaken  quite." 

Swift:  Jfitceuanta. 

3.  Specif.,  a  tradesman  who  furnishes  every- 
thing necessary  for  funerals. 

"  His  appearance  lias  a  strouzer  effect  on  my  spirits 
than  an  undertaken  shop."—  Goldsmith:  Oood-A'a- 
turtd  Man.  i. 

U,  History: 

L  Eiig.  (PL):  A  name  given,  about  1610, 
to  certain  members  of  Parliament  who  pro- 
fessed to  understand  the  temper  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  undertook  to  facilitate  King  James's 
dealings  with  it  by  putting  their  knowledge  at 
his  service. 

2.  Scots:  A  name  given  to  one..  -of  a  party 
of  Lowland  adventurers,  who,  -in  the  reigu 
of  James  VI.,  by  authority  of  the  crown,  at- 
tempted to  colonize  some  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  so  displace  the  original  Celtic  population. 
(Scott.) 

fin  der  tak  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [UNDER- 
TAKE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  it  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

L  The  aot  of  one  who  undertakes  or  en- 
gages to  do  any  business,  ottice,  or  duty. 

"That  which  is  required  of  each  one  towardes  the 
m  iert'tkiny  oi  this  adueulure."—  UwMuut  :  I  ouaam, 
UL  184. 

2.  That  which  a  person  undertakes  ;  a  busi- 
ness, work,  oifice,  or  project  which  a  person 
undertakes,  engages,  or  attempts  to  do  ;  an 
enterprise. 

"  How  hard  an  undertaking  it  is  to  do  justice  to 
Homer."—  Pspe:  Homer;  Iliad.  (Postscript) 

3.  A  promise,  an  engagement,  an  obligation, 
a  guarantee. 

4.  The  business  or  occu|>ation  of  an  under- 
taker or  manager  of  funerals. 

fin-der-ten'-an-9$f,  *.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Bug.  tenancy.]  A  tenancy  or  tenure  under 
another  tenant  or  lessee  ;  the  tenure  or  posi- 
tion of  au  undertenant. 

fin  der-ten  ant,  ».  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
tenant.]  A  tenant  who  hires  and  holds  a 
house,  farm,  &c.,  from  another  tenant,  and 
Dot  directly  from  the  landlord. 

"Settle  Hiid  secure  the  undertenant*  ;  to  the  end 
there  may  be  a  reptse  and  establishment  of  every  suu- 
Ject's  estate."—  Daniel  :  Ilia,  of  Ireland. 

•tin  der  tide,  *  un  der-time,  s.  [A.s. 
undertiil.]  [UNDEKN.J  The  portion  or  dhi- 
•ion  of  the  day  which  included  nndern.  (Gene- 
rally used  of  the  after  part  of  the  day.) 

"  lie,  coining  .it  home  at  undertime,  there  found 
The  (airrat  creature  tint  lie  ever  saw.' 

SfHiiter:  F.  V.,  III.  vii.  IS. 

fin'-der-tone,  *.  [Pref.  un/ler-,  and  En<*. 
tone.]  A  low  or  subdued  tone;  a  tone  lower 
than  usual. 

fin-dor  took,  pret.  ofv.    [UNDERTAKE.] 

fcn'-tUtr-tow,  i.  The  flow  of  water  running 
country  to  the  surface  current  at  the  bottom 
of  a  shallow  sea  ur  a  lurf-beatvu  beach. 

fin  der-val-u-a'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  nil  nut  mil.]  The  act  of  undervaluing;  a 
valuation  at  an  amount  below  the  real  value. 

"  A  general  undervaluation  of  the  nature  of  »lu."— 
Smith  :  Utrm  -it*,  vol.  TiL,  ser.  6. 

fin  der  val  -no,  v.t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 

value,  v.| 

1.  To  value,  rate,    or  estimate  below  the 
proper  value  or  worth. 

"  They  are  for  you.  sir  ; 
And  undma'u*  nut  the  worth  you  carry." 
Be-ium.  t  flet.  :  Custom  of  to  Country.  111.  f. 

2.  To  esteem  or  value  lightly;  to  treat  as  of 
little  worth  ;  to  despise  ;  to  think  little  of. 

"  Meu  know  bat  little  »f  each  other's  real  character 
and  merit,  and  frequently  err  >>>•  umlrrtaluiny  and 
OTerralulng  them,"—  Knojc:  trinttr  Kfenixf,  Even,  i*. 

*r-,  and  Eng. 
i«  or  natural 


tin-der-val'-ue,  ».    I  Pref.  « 
value,  s.J    A  value  NOnw  the. 


value ;  a  low  estimate  of  value  or  worth ;  a 
price  less  than  the  real  worth. 

-  The  unskilfuluesa.  curelewueM.  or  knavery  of  the 

tradem.  added  much  to  the  undervalue  aud  discredit 

oi  tne»«  commodities  abroad."— Templt. 

Ufi-der-vaT-ued,  a.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 

valued.] 
1.  Estimated  beneath  the  proper  value. 

*  2.  Of    less  value   or  worth ;  inferior   in 
value. 

"  Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

un-der-val'-U-er,  s.  [Eng.  undervalue); 
•er.j  One  who  undervalues  or  esteems  lightly. 

"  My  next  aud  last  example  shall  be  that  under- 
faluer  of  money."—  Walton :  Angler,  pt  t,  ch.  L 

*  fin'-der-verse,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  aud  Eng. 
terse.]    The  lower  or  second  verse. 

"Willy  answereth  every  nndrnene." 

Upenter:  tihepheardi  Calender;  August. 

un'-der-view-er,  ».  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
viewer.]  An  uuderlooker  (q.v.). 

"The  defendant's  itnderviewrr,  a  short  time  before 
the  accident,  told  the  men  they  must  use  more  tim- 
ber."— Daily  Chronicle,  March  16,  1887. 

*  tin'-der-wear,  s.     [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
wear,  s.  ] 

1.  A  wearing  under  the  outer  clothing  :  as, 
clothes  soiled  by  underwear. 

2.  The  state  of  being  worn   under  other 
articles  of  clothing. 

*  fin-rter-ween'-Ing,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  weening.}    Unuervaluin^. 

"  But  the  greatest  KnderwK'iing  of  this  life  Is  to 
undervalue  that  to  whicli  it  is  but  exordial."— Browne: 
Christian  .Unroll,  p.  317. 

fin-der-went',  pret.  ofv.    [UNDERGO.] 

un'-der-wing,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  wing,  ?.] 
A  lower  or  posterior  wing. 

"  His  gauzy  underuringt."       Southey:  Thalaba,  iU. 

*  fta'-der-wltjh,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
witch.]    A  subordinate  or  inferior  witch. 

»  un'-der-wlt-ted,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  witted.l  Half-witted,  silly. 

"  He  was  a  little  underwitted."— Kennet:  Eratmui; 
Praite  of  Folia,  p.  134. 

un'-der-wood,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
wood.]  Sm'all  trees  and  shrubs  growing 
amongst  large  trees  ;  coppice,  underbrush. 

"  Nature's  unambitious  unde  u»,,l." 

Wordtuorth :  Excursion,  bk.  vl. 

•fin'-der-work,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
wurk,  s.J  Subordinate  work  ;  petty  affairs. 

"Those  that  are  proper  for  war,  fill  up  the  laborious 
part  oi  life,  and  carry  on  the  unaericork  at  the 
nation."— Additon. 

un  der  work ,  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  work,  v.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  work,  act,  or  practise  on  by  under- 
hand means;   to  undermine;  to  destroy  by 
clandestine  means. 

"  Adouijah  .  .  .  will  underwork  Solomon."— Bp 
Hall:  Contempt. ;  Admiijuh  Defeated. 

*  2.  To  put  iusuffleient  woi  k  or  labour  on. 

3.  To  work  at  a  less  price  than  :  as,  One 
carpenter  underworks  another. 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  work  secretly  or  clan- 
destinely. 

"He  ralseth  In  private  a  new  Instrument,  one 
Bertorlus  Macro,  and  by  him  underm>rketit."—Bcn 
Jonwn :  Stiiania.  (Argument.) 

un'  dcr-work-er,  *.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  wnrkrr.] 

*  1.  One  who  underworks. 

2.  A  subordinate  worker  or  agent. 

"  But  here  Indeed  Athauaslus  guards  against  the 
notion  of  the  Son  s  Iwiug  au  imdrrworker.  in  the  low 
Ariiiu  sense."—  Wattrland:  Worki.  lit  S20. 

fin  -der- work-man,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  workman.]  A  subordinate,  inferior,  or 
lower  workman. 

"Nor  would  they  hire  umltrmrkmen  to  employ 
their  iiarU  aud  learning  to  disarm  their  mother  of 
all."— Letley. 

fin-der-WTlte',  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  write.  \ 
A.  Transitive: 
L  To  write  under  or  beneath  ;  to  subscribe. 

"8he  (poke,  or  at  Irant  writ.  English  very  well,  at 
api«nr«  lir  her  letter  msstonfrMtaf*— JbMf .'  Keclrt. 
Mem.  Kdx.  IV.  Inn.  IM.'I. 

2.  To  subscribe  ;  specifically,  to  subscribe 


or  set  one's  name  to  a  policy  of  insurance,  aa 
au  underwriter  (q.v.), 

"  Yes,  for  two  hundred,  underwrite  me,  do." 

Ben  •/„,....«.•  TV  Oefil  U  an  Au,  lit  1. 

*  3.  To  subscribe,  to  submit  to ;  to  put  up 
with. 

"  Underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance." 

Shake*?. :  TroUut  *  Creuida,  li  I 

B.  Inlmns. :  To  follow  the  profession  of  an 
underwriter  (q.v.). 

fin'-der-writ-er,  s.  [Eng.  underwrite)  ;-«r.l 
Insurance:  One  who  writes  his  name  at  the 
foot  of  a  policy  of  insurance.  On  some  policies, 
only  one  such  name  appears;  on  others  several 
names  are  added,  when  each  party  thus  enter- 
ing his  name,  is  said  to  "  take  a  line."  In  the 
United  States  the  underwriter  is  usually  the 
president  or  vice-president  of  the  company, 
vim  signs  his  name,  with  the  gum  im-ured, 
which  is  attested  by  the  signature  of  the 
secretary. 

"  Dangers  which  had  caused  many  sleepless  nlrhte 
to  the  underiitrit.-ri  of  Lombard  Street"— J/ucuumy. 
EM.  £ng.,  ch.  xviiu 

un-der-writ-ing,  $.  [Eng.  underwrite); 
-ing.\  The  practice  or  profession  of  an  under- 
writer. 

*  un  dcr- wrought  (ought  as  at),  prtt.  it 
pa.  par.  of  a.]    LUJJDERWOKK,  v.] 

•fin -der -yoke',  *un-dur-yoke,  v.t. 
[i'ref.  under-,  and  Eng.  yoke.]  To  bring  under 
the  yoke  ;  to  make  subject. 

"  And  he  [Nabugodonosorj  seide  his  thenking  in 
hym  Co  lien,  that  al  the  ertlie  i.e  shulde  nuturuu/ct  to 
uia  empire."—  W ycliffe :  Juaith  u.  8. 

*  un  defend -a-ble,   *  un-dc-S9cnd'- 
I-ble,a.  LPref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  descendable.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  descended  ;  hence, 
unfathomable. 

"  The  undttctndable  abysm." 

lenni/ion:  Harold,  LI. 

2.  Not  capable  of  descending  to  heirs. 

*  un-de-scrlb'-a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Kng.  describable.]      Not  capable  of  being  do- 
scriUtd ;  indescribable. 

"  Let  these  describe  the  undetcribable," 

Huron:  Childe  JJarvld,  iv.  M. 

fia-  de-scribed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
described.]  Not  described,  defined,  delineuted, 
or  depicted. 


undo  scried ,  a.    [Pref.  vn-  (1),  K..nd  Eng. 
descried.]    Not  descried,  aiscovereil,  or  seen. 
"  A  witness  us-dctc^rd.' 
Coteper :  The  i^ucen'i  I  nit  to  London. 

*  un  de  serve ,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

deserve.]    Not  to  deserve. 

"  They  have  deserved  much  more  of  these  nationy 
than  they  have  undeiervtd."— Milton  :  Jtupturet  * 
the  Commonwealth. 

fin-de-servcd',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deserved.]  Not  deserved  ;  not  merited. 

"  Much  deserved,  and  some  undeterved,  censure."— 
Ma.cau.lMji :  Ilia.  Kng.,  ch.  ii. 

iin-de-serv'-e'd-ly^  adv.  [Eng.  undeserved,' 
-ly.]  Without  desert  or  merit,  whether  good 
or  ill. 

"One  of  those  athletic  brutes  whom  umttitrredty 
we  call  heroes."— Dryder.  :  Patamon  t  Arcite.  (Ded.) 

*  tin-dS-serv'-ed-nRSS,  s.  [Ens.  undeserved; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unde- 
served. 

"  But  the  reverence  of  tin-  ma:i.  or  uml'iervtdneu 
of  bis  wrongs."—  Wood :  At.ena  Oxen.,  vol.  i. 

fin-dS-serv'-er,  «.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
deserver.]  One  who  is  not  deserving  or  worthy ; 
one  who  has  no  desert  or  merit. 
•'  To  sell  and  nmrt  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeifrfen."        .sAcUij//. :  Jntiui  Cai&r,  IT.  a 

tin-dS-sery'-ing,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  deserving.] 

1.  Not  deserving ;  not  having  any  merit  or 
worth. 

••  Or,  mingling  with  the  suitors'  haughty  train. 
Not  unde$<:rt>ing  some  su  i>ort  obtain/1 

/'./..     ll.incr.  Myuev  xr.  SSt. 

2.  Not  deserving,  not  meriting  (with  of) : 
as,  He  is  undeserving  of  blame. 

t  fin-dS-serV-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undeierv 
ing;  -ty.T  Undcseivedly. 

*  fin-dS-saV-ered,  a.    [UNDISSEVERED.] 


boil,  b6y;  p6ut,  J6W1;  oai,  fell,  cnorus,  fbln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  QUa;  flu,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -intf. 
-clan,  - 1  Ian  —  •*fr",    -  tion,    sion  =  shun ;    pou,  -ijion  =  «hft»»r    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  -  shu  ,.     blc,  -die,  &  c.  =  bcl,  d?\. 
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tin-designed  (g  silent),  a.  [Pref.  »»-  (IX 
and  Eug.  designnl.}  Not  designed ;  not  in- 
tended ;  unintentional. 

"  An  example  of  UHdc4tgntd  coincidence.*— Palef : 
XriUfnctt,  pt.  ill.  eh.  VL 

fin-de  ^ign-ed  ly  (g  silent),  od».  (Eng. 
itmlesiyiml ;  -ly.]  In  an  undesigned  manner ; 
without  design  or  intention  ;  unintentionally. 

"Those   who   undrttgnedlu    pervert    scripture."  — 
Wateriand  :  Work*,  v.  1M. 

fin-de  ^ign'-ed  ness  (g  silent),  «.  [Eng. 
undesigned ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  undesigned  or  unintentional. 

"The  undnignedneu  of  the  agreements  (which  un- 

d-"  infd'i.u  is  gathered  from  t  lu-lr  lateucy."— Paley  : 
fndtncet,  ch.  viL 

ftn-de  s ign'-Ing  (g  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  designing.]  Not  having  any  under- 
hand design  or  intention  ;  free  from  craft, 
fraud,  or  fraudulent  purpose ;  artless,  upright. 


Co*i*r :  A  (Mid  «/  God. 

un-dg-sir'-a-blo,  o.  [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and 
Eng.  desirable.}  Not  desirable ;  not  to  be  de- 
sired or  wished  for. 

"  It  will  provoke  the  better  part  of  their  Inferior  to 
think  ill  of  them,  which  is  a  very  unUairuble  thing." 
—Seeker:  Strmoni.  vol.  L,  Mr.  5. 

un-de-sired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
desired.]  Not  desired  ;  not  wished  for  ;  not 
solicited. 

"  Not  undetir'd  by  me 
They  came,"  Cowper:  Bomer;  Odgtteyiil. 

fin-de-f  ir  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dfiiring.]  Not  desiring  or  wishing ;  careless. 

"  Affectionate  and  undetiring." 

Thornton:  Spring,  677. 

ftn-de-fir'-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
desirous.]  Not  desirous,  not  anxious. 

"  Cadet  trout  of  distinction."— Jnoz;  Winter  Even- 
ing!, even.  Si. 

1  nn-de-spair'-Ing,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Bug.  dfsfKiiring.}  Not  despairing  ;  not  yield- 
ing to  despair. 

"  Alison,  with'steady  undapairing  breast, 
Eiulur'd."  Dyer  :  Fleece,  iv. 

•  ttn-de-sp5n'-df nt,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.    despoiklent.]      Not    despondent;    not 
giving  way  to  despondency. 

•  tin-des  -tlned,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
desiined.\    Not  destined  or  predestined. 

•  iin-dS-stroy'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  destroyable.]    Not  ilestroyable  ;  incapable 
of  being  destroyed  ;  indestructible. 

"  L"oked  upon  by  most  of  the  chemists  as  more  un- 
dtMroyabte  than  gold  itself— Bogle:  Works,  iii.  283. 

tin-de-stroyed ,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 

destroyed.]    Not  destroyed,  not  annihilated. 
"  The  »i'h  is  impious  ;  hut.  "h  ye ! 
Yet  undettroy'd.  be  warned." 

Byron  .•  Beaten  i  Eart\,  t  S. 

•  un-dS-ter'-mln-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i), 

and  En?.  <fei€rminaWe.|     Not  determinable ; 
incapable  of  being  determined  or  decided. 

"  Pertinacious  disputing  about  things  uuuece««»ry, 
undeterminable,  and  unprofitable  "  — flp.  Titumr: 
Liberty  of  Prophetying.  (Ep.  bed.) 

•  tin-dS-ter'-mln-ate,  a.     [Pref.  itn-  (1), 
and  Eng.  determinate.]    Not  determinate;  not 
settled  or  certain  ;  indeterminate. 

"  Thus  would  not  he  admit,  or  leave  any  thing,  as 
for  forth  as  possibly  iiii.-ht  otherwise  be.  infinite  and 
vndeterminate."—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  630. 

•  fin-de-ter'-min-ate-ne'ss, «.  [Eng.  unde- 
terminate;  -ness.]    "The  quality  or  state  of 
being  nndeterminate;  indetenninateness ;  un- 
certainty ;  unsettled  state. 

"  The  idea  of  a  free  agent  is  nndettrminatenen  to 
one  .irt.  before  he  has  made  choice."— M art :  Di*. 
Dialogue*. 

•  un-de-ter-mJn-a'-tlon.  s.    [Pref.  un-  (I), 
and  Eng.  determination.  ]    The  absence  of  de- 
termination ;  indecision ;  uncertainty  of  mind. 

"  Left  barely  to  the  nndetermlnatinn.  incerUinty, 
and  nuitriullness  of  the  oi-emtlon  of  his  faculties."— 
Bait :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  61. 

tin  de-teV-mined,  a.    [Pref.  un,  Q),  and 
Eng.  determined.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Not    determined ;    not    decided ;     not 
settled ;  undecided. 

"But  one  qnestlon  .  .  .  was  still  undetermined."— 
lt'«-a,itiy  :  Hift.  Eng.,  ch.  xviiL 

2.  Not  limited ;  not  defined ;  indeterminate. 
"Yet  undetermined  or  to  live,  or  die." 

Pap*  ;  Homer :  Iliad  XT.  S9C. 


*  3.  Indefinite,  vague. 

"Either  by  avoiding  to  answer,  or  by  general  and 
undetermined  answers.'  —Seeker :  Sermoia.  vol.  lit., 
Mr.  7. 

IL  Math. :  Not  actually  determined,  ascer- 
tained, or  known,  UK  distinguished  from  in- 
determinate, which  cannot  be  known.  The 
two  terms  are  sometimes  confounded. 

fin-de-terred',  o.  [Pret  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
deterred.]  Not  deterred ;  not  frightened  or 
daunted. 

"  Undeterred, 
Perhaps  incited,  rather,  by  these  shocks." 

n'oratieorth :  t'xcurtion,  bk.  T. 

tin-de-testf-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
<.l<-tf-itiii<i.]  Not  detesting ;  without  a  feeling 
of  abliurrence  or  detestation. 

"  Who  these,  iudeed,  can  undeleting  see  T" 

Thunuun :  Liberty,  v.  293. 

un-de'-vl-at-ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Enx.  deviating.]  Not  deviating  ;  not  wander- 
ing or  departing  from  a  rule,  principle,  or 
purpose  ;  steady,  .steadfast,  regular. 

"  The  undetiating  and  punctual  sun." 

Corner:  Tat*,  vi.  1ST. 

*  ttn-dev'-fc  (or  as  un-de  vl),  v.t.    [  Pref.  un- 
(2),  and  Eng  devil.]    To  free  from  the  posses- 
sion or  influence  of  the  devil ;  to  exorcise. 

-  The  imy  .  .  .  would  not  be  undented  by  all  their 
exorcisms.  —Fuller:  Church  Bill.,  X.  iv.  54. 

tin  de-vised,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
devised.]  Not  devised  or  bequeathed  by  will. 

*  tin-de-vdt'-Sd,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
devoted.]    Not  devoted  ;  having  no  devotion 
or  affection. 

"Two  popular  men,  and  most  undented  to  the 
church."— Clarendon:  Civil  War,  i.  117. 

*  un-de-VO'-tlon,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
devotion.]    Absence  or  want  of  devotion. 

"The  negligence  and  tndenition  of  the  people."— 
Jevxl :  Keflie  tnto  M.  Bardinge,  p.  14. 

t  un-de-v6ut',  *  un-de  -vowte,  o.  [Pref. 
un- (l),  and  Eng.  deeoiit.\  Not  devout;  irre- 
ligious ;  having  no  devotion. 

"  An  Midermtt  astronomer  is  msd." 

Young  :  flight  Thoughts,  Ix.  77S. 

»iin-d8-v6ut'-l^,  *  un-de- vot-llch,  adv. 
[Eng.  undevcut;  -ly.}    In  an  undevout  man- 
ner; without  devotion. 
"Youre  matynes.  and  meuy  of  ynnr  honres. 
Ami  don  tndevotlich."  Piert  1'lunonan,  p.  7. 

*un-di-a-demed,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  diademed. \  Not  crowned  with  a  diadem. 

un-di-aph'-a-nous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  diaphannu*.]  Not  diaphanous;  not 
transparent  or  pellucid  ;  opaque. 


fin-did',  pret.  ofv.    [UNDO.] 

*  un-dlf '-fer-en-^Jng,  o.     [Pref.  un-  0); 

Eng.  di/erenc(e);   -ing.]     Not   making  any 
difference. 

"An  unJifftrencing  difference."— fuller:  Worthlei, 
1339. 

*  un-dig'-en-ous,  a.    flat,  unda  —  a,  wave, 
and  yigno\\<a,  t.  genui)  =  to  produce.]    Gene- 
rated by  or  owing  origin  to  water. 

un-di  gest  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
digested.  \ 

1.  Lit. :  Not  digested ;  not  concocted  or 
acted  upon  by  the  stomach. 

"  This  boy  has  been  tampering  with  something  that 
ties  in  his  stomach  unuujttted.  —Buntan:  Puyrimt 
Progrru,  |it.  ii. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  properly  prepared,  arranged, 
or  redw-ed  to  order ;  crude. 

"  His  reailing.  too,  thoueh  imdigetted,  was  of  1m. 
mense  extent  —J/a«ju/a#.  tiitl.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  fin-dl-ggst'-i-ble,  *  un-di-gest'-a-b!e, 
o.    (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  digestible.]     Not 
digestible ;  indigestible. 

"  He  was  besieged  with  continual  and  undtgettattt 
incentive*  of  the  clergy."  —  In  at/ ton  ;  PoluOltiion. 
s.  17.  INute.1 

•nn-dightf  (gh  silent),  'un-deight,  v.t. 
IPref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  dight,  v.]  To  put  Off; 
to  lay  off  or  aside,  as  dress  or  ornaments. 

"  His  mail'd  habergeon  she  did  nnd/(r»<." 

Spenter :  F.  Q..  I  ( t.  T.  St. 

un-dig'-ni-fled,  a.  [Pref.  «n(l),  and  Eng. 
dignified.]  Not  dignified ;  not  characterized 
by  or  consistent  with  dignity ;  wanting  in 
dignity. 

••  The  undignified  vivacity  of  nations."  —  Knot: 
£utl/i.  No.  a. 


*  un  diked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  diked.] 
Nut  furnished  with  a  dike  or  fence. 

"  Beyond  the  dike  an.l  the  imdlk'd  iniles." 

Chapman :  Boinxr  ;  Iliad  XT.  811. 

*un  dll-I-gent.  «.  [Pref.  im-(l).  and  Eng. 
diligent.}  Not  diligent,  assiduous,  or  perse- 
vering. 

"  As  uncertain  of  Christ,  yea,  as  undiligent  after 
him."— Leighton :  On  1  Ptter  v.  19. 

*un-dH'-I-gent-l$f,  adv.  [Eng.  undiligent; 
•ly.  J  Without  diligence,  care,  or  perseverance. 


tin  di-lut'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
diluted.]  Not  diluted.  (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  Had  iiuiitl'd 
rfmilk." 
Covrper:  Homer ;  Odystfy  ix. 

"un-dl-min'-Ish-a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (i), 

and  Eng.  <l iminishdble.]    Not  capable  of  being 
diminished,  lessened,  or  decreased. 

"  Not  only  immovealile.  but  undimlnithaNe  and  un, 
impairable.  —  Mare:  Philot.  Cabbaia.  (Ayp.) 

tin  dl  rain -ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  and 
Eng.  diminisned.}  Not  diminished,  limited, 
or  decreased. 

"  Whose  popularity  has  remained  utidiininuhed."^ 
Hacautay  :  HIM.  Engn  ch.  v. 

un-di  -na,  Un-di'-na,  s.    [UNDINE.] 

1.  Pattnont.  (OJ  Ike  form  undina):  A  genut 
of  (Jcelacanthidae,  from  the  Li.is. 

2.  Astrun. (OJtheJwm  Undina):  [ASTEROID^ 
92]. 

un'-dine,  s.    [Lat.  unda  =  a  wave.) 

ParaveUiian  system:  A  water  nymph  ;  an 
imaginary  being  inhabiting  water,  possessing 
many  characteristics  in  common  with  the 
salamanders,  living  in  fire,  the  sylphs  living 
in  the  air,  and  the  gnomes  living  in  the  earth. 
The  Undines  had  not  originally  a  soul,  but 
intermarrying  with  hum...!  l*ings  they  ob- 
tained one,  and  became  liable  to  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  Immunity. 

tin  dint  -cd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
uinted.l  Nutdinted  ;  not  impressed  by  blows. 

"  And  bear  back 
Our  targes  undinted."    &.<i*«p. :  AaL  *  Cleop.,  ii. t. 

un-di  -6-9cscd,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
diocesed.]  Not  holding  or  preferred  toa  diocesa 
"  Undiwited,  unreveuu'd,  uiilorded."— J/tVton  .•  lit. 
farm,  in  England,  bk.  L 

tin  dipped ,  *  tin-dipf ,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (IX 

and  tug.  di/ified.]    Not  dipped  ;  not  sunk. 

"  Thou  liad'st  asoft  Egyptian  heel  uifti.,  i"i" 
Vryaen  :  C'leumenes.  Iv. 

*  tin-dl-rect',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
direct.]    To  misdirect,  to  mislead. 

men  in  a  tempest.* 

*  fin-dl-rect'-ed,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng; 
direct,  d.] 

1.  Not  directed,  managed,  or  guided ;  un- 
guided. 

"  Left  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  amiddt  all  the  raging 
surges,  unruled,  undirected  of  any." — Spenicr:  ?tat» 
ot  Ircl.md. 

'2.  Not  having  a  direction  or  address  on; 
unaddressed. 

••  Iu  the  tame  month  of  September  there  was  a  letter 
tmtHrertea,  but  1  »u, 'I "•••><-•  to  the  afure»aid  penuUM*. 
—Strmx:  Eeclet.  .W.-m. ;  Ldui.  If.  (au.  lOii). 

*  ftn-dl-rect'-ly,  adv.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Bug.  directly.]    Not  directly  ;  indirectly. 

"  Directly  or  undirer  Iv.  secretly  or  outuly."— 
Strype:  £ccle*.  Mem.  ;  llmry  Vlll..  No.  64. 

tin- dis-band'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disbanded.]  Not  disbanded;  not  dismissed 
from  military  service. 

"  And  so  kept  them  vndhbaniled  till  very  near  the 
month  wherein  that  rebellion  broke  forth. ''-Hiltoni 
Xikon-jklottct.  i  Iu. 

*tin  dis  cera'-a-blo  (o  as  z),  a. 

CtRNlBLE.] 

tin  dis-cerned'  (c  as  z),  re.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  discerned.]  N«t  discerned  ;  not  ob- 
served ;  not  perceived  or  remarked. 

41  Truths  uiuliscern'd  but  by  t!.»t  holy  light." 

Coicfjer :  Talk,  in.  211 

»  un-dis-cern'-ed-ly  (c  as  z),  adv.  [Eng. 
undiscernerl. ;  -ly.]  Not  in  a  manner  to  be 
discerned,  discovered,  or  noticed ;  so  as  not 
to  be  discerned  ;  imperceptibly. 

"  Death  has  undiicernedl a  stolen  upon  them."— 
Boyle:  Warkt,  ii.  447. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


tmdiscernible— tmdissembling 
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ttn-dls-cern'-I-ble,   *  tin  -  dis  -  cern'-  a  - 

ble  (o  a-s  z),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eug. 
discernible.} 

1.  Incapable  of  being   discerned,  seeu,  or 
discovered  ;  invisible,  imperceptible. 

"That  bulldiiw  uudacfrnable  by  uiortall  eyes."— 
Booker  :  Of  Juttijtc.ition.  i  ax 

*  2.  Not  to  be  s<:en  through ;  not  to  have 
one's  deeds  perceived. 

"  To  think  I  can  lie  undltcrrnlkle." 

Shaketp. :  Jleaturafor  Meaiurt,  T.  1. 

un-dl3-cern-i-ble-nesa(cas  z),s.  [Eng. 
undixernilile;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  uudiscernible. 

-Their  remoteness,  subtility.  and  unducerniole- 
neu.'—ain:  Kn-Mledge  of  Ditine  Thiityt,  p.  M. 

fin-dls-cern'-I-bly,   *tin-dls-cern'-a- 

bly  (ca<  z),  atlv.  [Eng.  undiscera,ih(le);  -ly.] 
In  an  (indiscernible  manner;  invisibly,  im- 
perceptibly. 

"  While  one  habit  lessens,  another  may  unditcern- 
My  increase.  —Taylor:  Id.  of  Repentance,  ch.  v.,  j  5. 

tin-dls-cern  -ing  (c  as  z),  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  discerning.]  Not  discerning;  not 
making  just  distinctions  ;  wanting  iu  or  not 
exercising  judgment  or  discernment. 

"  These  calumnies,  indeed,  could  find  credit  only 
with  the  ttiiaitccrning  multitude.  '—Jlacaulay:  BM. 
Xng.,  ch.  iv. 

tin  dis  9harged ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
discharged.] 

1.  Not  discharged;  not  dismissed ;  not  freed 
from  obligation. 

"  Those  we  most 
Hold  still  iu  readiness  aud  itnduchtryrd." 

Ben  JontoH  :  sejunut,  T.  3. 

2.  Not  ful tilled  ;  not  carried  out :  as,  a  duty 

itndisc/iargcd. 

•  un  dis  -9!  plln-a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  ducijdinable.]  Not  able  to  be  dis- 
ciplined; not  susceptible  of  discipline. 

"  Such  as  are  undltcitduiahle.  are,  after  some  years 
of  |>r.>batlou,  sent  sway."— Halt:  Contemp. ;  Of  Self- 
Denial. 

tin  dis  -91  plined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dixipliiieil.]  Not  disciplined  ;  not  duly 
exercised,  trained,  or  taught ;  not  brought 
under  discipline  ;  untrained,  raw. 

"\nundiKiplined  umj.--i/aca*lay  BM.  Eng., 
ch.  xxliL 

tin  dis  close ,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
dis'.-l'ise.]  Not  to  disclose ;  to  keep  close  or 
•ecret. 

"  WhaU'er  there  be  between  you  unditdated." 
Huron  :  Lara,  i.  M. 

•un-dls-co'm'-fit-e'd,  a.  [Pref.  UH-  (1),  and 
Eng.  discomfited.]  Not  discomlited,  defeated, 
or  roired. 

"  And  so  helde  th«mselfe  undltcomftted  the  space 
vol.  i., 

•tin-discord -ant,   o.     [Pref.  un- (1),  and 

Eng.  discordant.!    Not  discordant. 

•un  dls-cord  Ing,  a.  [Pref.  u»-  (!>•  and 
Eng.  diicor:/ing.\  Not  disagreeing,  discordaut, 
or  dissonant. 

"  We  on  ntrth.  with  ttmHtranHnq  voice, 
May  rightly  answer  that  inel-xlious  ^uise." 

Milton  :  At  a  Solemn  ilutic. 

•fin  dis  cour  aged  (aged  as  Iged),  a. 
[Pref.  un  (I),  and  Eng.  discouraged.]  Not  dis- 
couraged ;  undismayed. 

"Mr.  Banks  however  returned,  undltcouraget  by 
his  Brst  expedition."— Coo*:  firtt  Voyage,  (lutrcxl.) 

•un  dis  coursed,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sfbsVwTHsi.1  Not  discoursed  of;  not 
made  the  subject  of  discourse,  or  discussion ; 
silent. 

"  We  would  submit  .  .  .  with  unditcouned  obedl. 
•nee."—  Backtt:  Lift  of  mUiaint,  i.  IM. 

tin  dis  c6v  or  a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Kng.  sttHMMMfc]  Not  discoverable ;  iu- 
Capable  of  being  discovered. 

"  An  easy,  undacottrabU  cheat. "-Avers.    (Todd.) 

•un  dis  cov  er  a  biy,  adv.  [Eng.  un>lis- 
covtraJi(lf) ;  -ly.]  In  an  undisco verable  man- 
ner ;  so  as  not  to  be  capable  of  discovery. 

"Secretly  and  *»<««m<«r><M»  soliciting  my  son!  to 
(In  against  tbee."— Bolt :  MedUaUotu  upon  ttit  Lard's 
Pruyer. 

tin  dfs-civ'-ered,   a.      fPref.  un-  0),  and 

En«.  dixovereii.l    Not  discovered;  not  fteea 
or  descried  ;  unknown  ;  not  found  nut. 
"  Thou  ovensot  the  mysterious  gate 
Into  UK  future's  ><»4<«v>xr«<  land.' 

LongfrihMi :  To  »  CKSUL 


(  *  un-dis-creet ,  *  un  dis-crete,  a.  [Pi of. 
un-  (1),  and  Kim.  discreet.]  Not  discreet ;  iu- 
discreet,  imprudent. 

"  If  thou  IK  among  theunditcreet,  observe  the  time." 
— £cc<iu.  xxvii.  U. 

*  tin-dls-creet'-iy.  adv.     [Eng.  widiscreet; 

•ly.\    In  au  indiscreet  manner;  indiscreetly, 
imprudently. 

"  Though  what  thou  didst  were  unditcreetly  done. 
Twas  uieaut  welt"      Scaur*,  t  Pitt. :  Philaaer,  r. 

*  un-dls-creet'-ne'ss,  s.    [Eng.  undiscmt ; 

-IU3S.J    The  quality  or  state  of  being  indis- 
creet ;  iudiscreetuess. 

"The   heddie  un litcrtettutu   of   the   or&tours."— 
Udat :  Aixifih.  of  Eratmut,  p.  £28. 

*  un  dis-cre  -tion,  *  un  dis  ere  ti  oun, 
«.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  di$aretion.\    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  indiscreet ;  indiscre- 
tion. 

"  111  great  folly  aud  undi*crrti-mn." 

Li/dyntr  :  story  of  Thtbtt.  pt.  Hi. 

un-dls-crlm'-In-at-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  it»-(l), 
anil  Eng.  di.*crimiiuitin<j.\  Not  discriminat- 
ing ;  not  distinguishing  or  making  a  ilitl'ereuce. 

"  Hurl  tlie  spear 
At  ouc«  with  undixrimi anting  aliu." 

Co»|<«r :  Burner ;  Odyssey  nil. 

*  tin-dfe-cussed',   a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),    and 

Eng.  discussed.}    Not  discussed ;  not  argued 
or  debated. 

••  No  circumstance  remains unditeutud. ~—Bp.  Bull: 
Christ  Traia/tffured,  pt.  il. 

*  un-di -sealed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eug. 
diseased.]    Free  from  disease. 

"  Tlie  vigorous  race 

Of  undittaMd  mankind."       Byron  :  Hanfrtd.  HI.  1. 

*  tin-dls-f Ig'-ured,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  disfigured.]     Not  disligured ;  free  from 
disligurement. 

"  Yet  unditfgvafd  or  in  limb  or  face, 
AU  fresh  he  lies,  with  et  ery  living  grace." 

Pope  :  Burner  ;  Iliad  xxir.  409. 

fin- dis- graced',  a.    [Pref.  UH-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disgraced.]    Not  disgraced ;  free  from  disgrace. 
"  So  may  our  comutry's  name  be  u«</i»jr«c«(." 
Bynn:  ChXdt  Harold,  ii.  93. 

iin  dis-guis  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and 
Eng.  d'ugnisabU.\  Not  disguisable  ;  not  cap- 
able of  being  disguised. 

un  dls-guised ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
(/w/HUfti.)  Not  disguised;  not  covered  or 
hidden,  as  with  a  murk  or  lalse  outward 
show  ;  hence,  open,  frank,  plain. 

"  The  very  truth  I  uiiditynUd  declare." 

Poitt:  Burner;  OJ»uet  xviL  15. 

*  un-dls-hon' -  oured,  *  un-  dis  -hon- 
ored (A  silent),  a.     iPref.  uu-  (1),  and  Kng. 
dishuiuiured.}  Not  dishonoured,  not  disgraced. 

**  Still  unditlutnonr'd,  or  by  word  or  deed. 
Thy  house,  for  me,  remains." 

Pop»:  Burner;  Odymy  xxll.  350. 

*  un-dla-Jolned ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
di.<ji>ine<l.\      Not   disjoined;   not   disunited, 
separated,  or  parted. 

"While  yet  the  planks  sustain 
This  tempest  unMij.ind,  I  will  abide.* 

Cuifper  :  Boater ;  odyuey  v. 

tin-dls may'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dismuyabie.}  That  cannot  be  dismayed  ; 
fearless. 


tin-dlB-mayed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  OX  and  Eng. 
duiiuiyed.  j  Not  dismayed  ;  not  territied  ;  not 
disheartened  or  daunted. 

"  Ulysses,  undltmny'd. 
Soon  with  redoubled  force  the  wnund  reiwid.1 

Poi»  :  Homer;  Vttyuey  xlx.  tU. 

*  tin  dla-mlssed',  a.     [Pref.   un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dismissed.]     Not  dismissed;   not  sent 
away  or  discharged. 

"  Their  valiant  hand 
Still  undltmMd.  Achilles  thus  hoMiak*.* 

Cowjwr:  Bom*r  ;  Iliad  xxilL 

•  tin  dIs-4  blig'-Ing,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  nnd 
Eng.  disobliging.]    Not  disobliging  ;  inoflen- 
aive. 

"  All  this  he  wonld  hare  expatiated  upon,  with  con- 
nexions of  the  d  niimrwx.  nnd  the  most  easy,  uniiit- 
tnnisilliiu*."—  Broom*. 


•  tin  dls-pat9hed  ,  a.     (Pref.  un-  0),  and 
Eng.  dispatched.]    Not  transacted,  completed, 
or  rurriiil  through. 

"  (The  bill  |  lay  v»<tlii«itc\td.  by  reason  that  seMlnm 
•ndrd  wltnln  two  or  thriv  days  after  It  came  before 
them.  '—  MI-TV*  .'  Ecdu.  Mem.  Kdw.  >'/.  (au.  1MI). 

•  fin  dis  p<5na  a  ble,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  i/ix/oiwiWe.j 


1.  That  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ,   indis- 
pensable. 

"  Things  whereunto  everlasting,  immutable  unrfi*. 
penuibli  .ilweivatiou  did  belong."—  /footer;  Xtxlt* 
Pot.,  bit.  vii 

2.  Unavoidable. 

"  A  necessary  and  undltpentablt  famine  in  a  caoip. 
—  Fuller. 

3.  Excluded  from  dispensation. 

•  fin-dls-pe'nsed',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (IX  and 
Eug.  dispensed.] 

1.  Not  dispensed. 

2.  Not  freed  from  obligation. 

•  un-dls-pens'-ing,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  (lisfjensing.]     Not  allowing  to  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

"  Such  an  unJit  tntiin  covenant  as  Moses  made."— 
Milton  :  Boat,  of  Divorce,  lik.  ii.,  ch.  T. 

*  un-dls  persed  ,  a.     [Pref.  uu-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dhpenNLJ     Not  dispersed;   not  scat- 
tered ;  indispfi-scd. 

"  We  have  all  the  redolence  of  the  perfumes  we  bum 
upon  his  altan;  the  smoke  doth  vauisli  ere  it  can 
reach  the  sky  ;  and  whilst  it  U  unUa^jerted  it  but 
Cluuds  it."—  Boyle. 

•  ftn-dls-pIt-tS-otis,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dispiteous.]    Not  unleeliug;  not  heart- 
less or  cruel 

"  For  Mue  onely  a  looke  piteous, 
Of  womauhead  unuitpUeinu."     CKauctr  :  Drtmt. 

*  tin-dls-played  ,   a.     [Pref.  un-   (1),  and 
Eng.  displayed.]  Not  displayed  ;  not  un  I'm  led; 
fuiled. 

"  Their  fUshing  banners,  folded  still  on  high, 
Yet  unduijlaifd."       Byron  :  Beaeea  t  Kartk,  i.  «, 

*  iin-dis-pleased',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  displeased.]     Not  displeased,  oti'euded, 
or  angered. 


•  un-dis-pdfe',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
dispose.]    To  disincline  ;  to  make  indisposed. 

tin-dis-posed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disposed.] 

*  1.  Indisposed  ;  having  the  health  some- 
what out  of  order. 

*  2.  Not  disposed  ;  not  inclined. 

"  I  ili.-ill  break  that  merry  scuuce  of  yours, 
That  stauds  ou  t  ra  ks.  whtn  I  am  uiulu^oted* 
Skakeip.  :  Comedy  of  Srron.  L  t, 

3.  Not  disposed  of;  not  set  apart,  appro- 
priated, or  alloi-ated.    (With  of.) 


»  un-dls-pdf'-gd-nSss,  *.  [Eng.  undisposed; 
-ii ess.  ]  The  quality  of  being  undisposed  or  in- 
disposed ;  indisposition. 

*  tin-dis-ptinged',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  dispunged.]    Not  expunged. 

"The  defence  should  n\u*luundi$uuno»d."— Backet: 
Life  of  M  iltianu,  ii.  Ivio. 

*  un-dls-put-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  disputable.]    Not  disputable  ;  not  able  to 
be  disputed  or  not  permitted  to  be  disputed  ; 
that  cannot  be  disputed,  questioned,  or  con- 
troverted ;  indisputable,  unquestionable. 

"  Some  of  the  most  arrant  unditputuble  blockheads.* 
—AMiKn :  Spectator,  No.  U. 

un-dls-puf -a-ble-nSss, «.  [Eng.  undi^mt- 
able ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  stair  of  Ix-iii}:  in- 
disputable or  undisputable ;  indixputnbleness. 

tin-dls-put'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disputed,  i  Not  disputed,  questioned,  conlro- 
vcrti-d  or  contested. 

"  His  ahllltiex.  his  exiierleuce,  and  his  mniiiflceut 
kludiipss,  uiiulr  hii.i  the  miiiiiputel  chief  of  the  re- 
fugees."- Jlacautay  :  But.  K,nj..  ch.  xlv. 

*  un-dls  put'-ed  !$•,  adv.  [Eng.  iimlisputed; 
•ly.]    Indisputably,  unquestionably. 

*  tin-dls-qm'-et-dd,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  ilixijiiicteil.}  Not  (li.s(inu-ifd,(liscc,iniMi.sed, 
or  alarmed. 

"  If  you.  O  Partblana.  tinditaultted, 
I  ever  left"  May :  Lucan  ;  PhnrniHa.  vlli. 

tin  dlsf-^m  bled  (bled  as  beld),  a  [Pref. 

uu-(l),  and  ¥,n%.dis.-tmhUd.]  Not  dissembled; 
open,  undisguised,  unfeigned. 

"  Undiitrmbleil  hate." 

Mil  ton:  Siimton  AyonMei.  400. 

tin-dl8-8?m'-bllng,  a.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (I),  aiuf 
Kng.  dis.winliling.]  Not  dissembling ;  fret 
from  dissimulation  ;  open,  honest. 

"  His  undiuemMi,,:,  henrt." 

Co*i>*r :  Convmation,  T10. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^bln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £, 
-Clan, -tian      shan.    -tion.    sion  -  shun; -Jlon,    sion     ihun.     clous, -tious, -elous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  *c.  =  bel,  del. 
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undissevered— undoing 


"un  dls-sev-ered,  •  un-de-sev-ered, 
a.    IPref.  u»-  (1),  and  Eug.  dissevered.]    Not 

severed  or  divided  ;  united. 

"  If  they  Jo  assail  vndisti»tred,  no  force  can  well 
withstand  tueui."—  fatten,  m  Sag.  Oartur.  Hi.  110. 

»  nn-dls  -si-pat  -6d,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  c/issijxirv</.]    Not  dissipated  or  scattered. 

"Such  little   primary  manes   u   our   proposition 
mention*,  m  iy  remain  undiaipatrd."—  Boyle. 

•nn-dlf-^dlV-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  dissolvable.] 

1.  Not  dissolvable  ;  incapable  of  being  dis- 
solved or  melted. 

*  2.  Incapable  of  being  dissolved,  broken, 
or  loosened  ;  indissolvable. 

"  That  holy  knot,  which,  ty'd  once,  all  mankind 
Agree  to  bold  sacred  and  •MttMoiwM*." 

Kom  :  Tamerlane,  lit 

ttn-dls-solved  ,  a.    [Pi-ef.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


1.  Not  dissolved  ;  not  melted. 

"  The  snowy  weight 
Lie*  undittotoed.-  Loatx-r  :  Teak,  T.  M. 

8.  Not  dissolved,  bioken,  or  loosened. 

«  That  firm  and  undistolfta  knot. 
Betwixt  their  iieinhb'miK  Ki  em  hand  bord'riug 
Scut."       Drai/ton  .  l^iieen  IviM  to  Mortimer. 

•tin-dls  -qftlv'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dissolving.]    Not  dissolving  .  not  melting. 
"  Where  unJiaolring.  from  the  first  of  time, 
Snows  swell  on  snows  amazing  t.i  the  sky." 

T-'imO'iH  :   Winter,  804. 

•tin-dls-tem'-pered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Ei'g.  distemi^ereil.]  Free  from  distemper, 
disease,  or  perturbation  ;  not  disorganized, 
disordered,  diseased,  or  disturbed. 

"  With  undistemitered  and  unclouded  spirit" 

Wordsmrth  :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

*  un-dls-tlnct'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  distinctive.]  Making  no  distinctions; 
indiscriminating. 

•nn-dls-tlnctf-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  distinctly.]  Not  distinctly;  indistinctly, 
indefinitely,  indiscriminately. 

"Equalling  undiuincdn  crimes  with  erroura.'  — 
Boater  :  Ecdet.  PolUie,  bk.  v.,  f  68. 

•un  dis-tin.  gulsh-a-ble  (gu  as  gw),  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  distinguislictble.]  Not 
distinguishable  ;  notable  to  be  distinguished  ; 
indistinguishable. 

"An  Influence  Inscrutable,  and  generally  undit- 
Onauitlw'Ae  by  ui."—Palry:  Evidence!  of  Chrittian- 
it*,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

•ftn-dis-tln'-guIsh-a-Dly  (gn  as  gw), 

adv.  [Eng.  itm.listinguislMb(le)  ;  -ly.\  In  an 
undistinguisliahle  manner;  so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  be  distinguished,  or  known  apart  ;  in- 
discriminately. 

"  Hats  .  .  .  <tndistin<ruMnbly  worn  by  soldiers, 
(•quires,  *c.  "—  Taller,  No.  270. 

fin  dis-tlri  guished  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  arid  Eng.  distinguished.} 

L  Without  any  distinctive  mark  or  sign  ; 
BO  as  not  to  be  distinguished  or  discerned. 

••  All  undittlnyiiithed  in  the  glade, 
My  sires  glad  home  is  prostrate  laid." 

licotl  :  Kokeby,  T.  10. 

2.  Not  distinguished  ;  not  so  marked  as  to 
be  known  from  each  other  ;  not  defined  or 
discriminated. 

"  From  pole  to  pole  is  undittingitiihed  blaze." 

Thornton  :  Summer,  436, 

*S.  Not  treated  with  any  particular  respect. 

"  Even  mighty  Paul  .  .  .  now  destitute  of  aid, 
Falls  unditiinynithed  by  the  vicHr  8i»de  !" 

Pope  :  Rape  of  the  Lock.  iii.  M. 

4.  Not  separated  or  distinguished  from 
Others  by  any  extraordinary  quality  or  emi- 
nence ;  not  eminent,  not  famous. 

"  Unditrinyituhtd  from  the  crowd 
By  wealth  or  dignity."          Cowper  •  Talk,  i.  ML 

*  5.  Incalculable,  unaccountable. 


tin  dis  tm-guish-ing  (gu  as  gw),  a. 
[Pref.  urt-  (1),  and  Eng.  distinguishing.}  Not 
distinguishing  or  discriminating ;  making  no 
distinction  or  difference. 

"  Wit,  undi$Hnf,t,*hing.  is  apt  to  strike 
The  guilty  and  not  guilty.  Iwth  alike.* 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  101. 

*un  dls-tort-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  distorted.]  Not  distorted,  twisted,  or 
wrenched. 

"The  undMnrted  suggestions  of  his  own  heart."— 
More :  Song  of  the  Haul.    (Pref.) 

tin -dla- tract -6d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  distracted.]  Not  distracted  ;  not  per- 


plexed   by   contrariety   or    multiplicity   of 
thoughts  or  decrees. 

"  To  admit  him  to  a  y«t  closer,  a  more  immediate 
and  molt!  uiidiifnicted  comuiuuiou  with  himself."— 
Ba*U  :  Work*,  i.  S76. 

•un-dls-tract'-gd-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undis- 
t  meted  ;  -In-]  In  an  undistracted  manner; 
without  distraction  or  perplexity  from  con- 
trariety or  multiplicity  of  thoughts  or  desires. 


*  un  dis  tract  ed-  ness,  .-•.  [Eng.  undis- 
tracted; -ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
free  from  distraction. 

11  To  disturb  that  calmness  of  mind  and  undiftracted- 
neu  of  thought  that  :ire  wont  to  be  requisite  to  happy 
speculations."—  Boyle  :  Work*,  i.  ;(.  (To  the  Reader.) 

un-dis-tract  -mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  instructing.]  Not  distracting  ;  not  draw- 
ing the  mind  towards  a  variety  of  objects. 

"  It  were  good  we  used  more  easy  and  umliitractiiig 
diligence  for  the  increasing  of  these  treasures."— 
Leighton  :  Kxpot.  Lect.  on  PttUm  xix. 

un  dis  tressed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
distressed.}  Free  from  agitation,  anxiety,  or 
distress  of  mind. 


un-dls-trfb'-u-ted,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  distributed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  distributed. 

2.  Logic:  (See  the  compound). 
undistributed-middle,  s. 

Logic  :  A  fallacy  arising  from  a  violation  of 
the  rule  that  the  middle  term  must  be  dis- 
tributed (i.e.,  by  being  the  subject  of  a  uni- 
versal or  the  predicate  of  a  negative  proposi- 
tion) at  least  once  in  the  premises.  The 
subjoined  syllogism  exemplifies  this  fallacy  : 

Some  animals  are  beasts ; 

Some  animals  are  birds;  therefore 

Some  birds  are  beasts. 

un:dls-turbed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disturbed.] 

1.  Not  disturbed,  moved,  agitated,  or  thrown 
out  of  place  or  order. 

"  Which,  once  built,  retains  a  steadfast  shape, 
And  unditturu'd  proportions." 

Wotdswiirth :  Excurtion,  bk.  v. 

2.  Free  from  disturbance,  interference,  or 
interruption ;  unmolested,  uninterrupted. 

"  His  Queen  retired  that  evening  to  the  nunnery  of 
Chaillot,  where  she  could  weep  and  pray  uiiditlurbtd." 
—Macaulay :  JJM.  Eiiy.,  ch.  xxv. 

3.  Calm,  tranquil,  peaceful. 

"  Where  dark  and  iiiuliUarb'd  repose 
The  cormorant  had  found." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Itles,  iv.  11. 

4.  Free  from  perturbation  of  mind ;  calm, 
tranquil ;  not  agitated. 

"To  I*  undiiturbed  in  danger,  sedately  to  consider 
what  is  fittest  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  steiullly, 
isacoiuplex  idea  of  an  action,  which  uwy  exist  '—Locke. 

*un-dls-turb'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undls- 
turbeilly.]  In  an  undisturbed  manner;  calmly, 
peacefully,  tranquilly. 

"  L'liditturbedty  eujoyuing  the  accommodations  of 
their  state.'  —Harrow .  Sernioni,  vol.  L,  ser.  2. 

*  un-dis-turb'-ed-ne'ss,  *.     [Eng.   undis- 
turbed ;  -H^SS.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
undisturbed  ;  calmness,  peacefulness. 

"  That  cal mness  and  u nditturbediiea,  v ith  which  you 
would  have  our  addresses  to  God  unaccompanied."— 
Dr.  Snape :  Letter  to  lip.  Soadly. 

*  un  dis  turb  -Ing,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  distuibing.]  Not  disturbing;  not  caus- 
ing disturbance. 

"  The  punetual  stars 

Advance,  and  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Glitter— but  unditturbing.  uudisturlied." 

Wonliimrth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Till. 

*  un-dJ-vers'-I-fi-cat-e'd,  *  un-dl-ver'- 

sl-fied,  a.  [Pref.  ttn-  (1),  and  Eng.  diver- 
sify ;  -cated,  or  diversified.]  Not  diversified; 
not  varied ;  nniform. 

"The  idea  of  a  mere  unditerMed  substance."— 
More :  Immort.  o/  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  U. 

un-di-vert'-€d,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

diverted.] 
L  Not  diverted  ;  not  turned  aside. 

"  These  grounds  have  not  any  patent  passages, 
whereby  to  derive  water  and  fatness  from  the  river, 
and  therefore  must  suffer  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  run 
by  them  uiiditrrted."— Boyle :  Workt,  li.  408. 

2.  Not  amused,  entertained,  or  pleased. 

•irn-dl-vest-ed-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (I), 
Eng.  divested;  -ly.]  Free  from,  without. 
(Followed  by  of.) 

"  At  itndirftt.-dty  u  possible  of  favour  or  resent- 
rneut"— Ricluirdton :  CUtriua,  it  M. 


un-dl-vid'-a-ble,  *  un-di-vide'-a-ble,  a. 

&,  *.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dividable.] 
A.  As  adj.  :  Not  dividable  ;  not  able  to  be 

divided  ;   indivisible.     (Sliakesp.  :  Comedy  at 

Errors,  ii.  2.) 
*  B.  As  fubst.  :  Something  which  cannot  be 

divided. 

"  Reducing  the  uodirideablct  into  money."—  Jarrlt  : 
Don  tjHijci,tr.  pt.  li.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ix. 

iin:dl-vid  -ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
divided.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  divided  into  parts;  not  separated, 
disjoined,  sundered,  or  disunited  ;  whole,  un- 
broken. 

"  Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain, 
Althougti  our  itndiviacd  loves  are  one." 

Shaket/j.  :  Sonnet  86. 

2.  Not  made  separate  and  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular sum  :  as,  To  own.  an  undivided  share 
of  a  business. 

IL  Botany: 

1.  (Of  a  leaf):  Not  lobed,  parted,  cleft,  or 
cut  ;  entire. 

2.  (Of  a  stem):  Unbranched. 

*  un-di-vid'-ed-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  undivided; 
•iy.]    In  an  undivided  manner. 

"Creation,  nature,  religion,  law  and  policy,  makes 
them  utidivuledty  uue.'—Feltham:  On  Luke  xir.  20. 

*  un-di-vid'-u-al,  *  un  di  vid'-u-all,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dividmd.]    lucupable 
of  being  divided  ;  indivisible,  inseparable. 

"  Indeed  true  courage  and  courte«ie  are  unditiduatt 
com  pun  ions.  '—  f',iller:  tt'ortMa  ;  Worcestershire. 

*  un-di-yin'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  divinable.]    Not  divinable  ;  not  capable 
of  being  divined  or  guessed. 

*  un-dl-vine',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
difiiie,  a.]    Not  divine,  not  godly. 

"  i'ndivi>ie&u<l  unchristian."—  Berkeley  :  Alciptiron. 
dial.  v..  {  la. 

*  un-di-vine'-like,  adv.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Kug.  divindikt.]    Unlike  a  divine. 

"  How  undid  nelike  written."—  Milton  :  Ant.  to  Eikon 
Batilike,  i  17. 

*  un-di-vif'-l'-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
divisible.]    Not  divisible,  not  capable  cf  being 
divided,  indivisible. 

"That  the  soule  Is  unditisible.'  —Sir  T.  Moon: 
W  artel,  p.  1.U1. 

*  fin-dl-vbrjed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
divorced.]    Not  divorced  ;  not  separated. 

"  These  died  together. 
Happy  in  ruin  !  uiutiaorc'd  by  death  I" 

young  :  mgl,t  ThouyMt,  v.  1,M7. 

un-di-vulged',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
divulged.]    Not  divulged  ;  not  revealed. 

"  The  noble  Lord  seemed  alv  ays  to  have  some  anony- 
mous Iwgey  or  uiidivutyed  monster  ou  hand."—  Prof, 
r'auvi-tt,  iu  Tiiiia,  June  12,  1871. 

un-dd',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  do.] 

1.  To  reverse,  as  something  which  has  been 
done  ;  to  annul  ;  to  bring  to  nought. 

"  Undoing  past  events,  or  producing  contrary  Mies,"— 
Search  :  Light  of  nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  To  unfasten,  to  untie,  to  unloose,  to  un- 
fix, to  loose. 

'•  Undo  that  wicket  by  thy  side  1  " 

Scott  .  liokeby,  r.  it 

*3.  To  find  an  answer  or  explanation  to;. 
to  solve. 


4.  To  bring  ruin  or  destructkm  upon  ;  to 
ruin  ;  to  destroy  the  morals,  character,  repu- 
tation, or  prospects  of;  to  destroy,  to  spoil. 

"  Why,  masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  honest  neigh- 
Will  you  undo  yourselves?"  hours, 

Shuktlp.  :  Cor  Man  u  i,  i.  L 

•  5.  To  surpass. 

"  Which  lames  report  to  follow  it.  and  undoet  d»- 
scriptluu  to  do  it."—  bhaketp.  :  Winter'i  Tale,  v.  2. 

*  6.  Not  to  do  ;  to  leave  undone  or  unexe- 
cuted.   (In  this  sense  from  pref.  un-  (1),  and 
do.) 

"  What  to  your  wisdom  seemeth  best, 
Do  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here." 

Shakap.  :  2  aenrf  VI.,  iii  I. 

tin-dock',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  docfc.J 
To  take  or  bring  out  of  dock. 

iin-do'-er,  *.  [Eng.  undo;  -tr.}  One  who 
undoes  or  opens  ;  one  who  reverses  what  has 
been  done  ;  one  who  ruins. 

iin  do-ing,    *  un-do-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a., 

&«.      [UNDO.] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  wire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  non;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn»  kw. 


nndomestic— undulant 
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*  A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  reversal  of  that  which   has   been 
done. 

2.  Ruin,  destruction. 

"  His  triumph  would  be  his  undoing."—  Ifacaulav  : 
Bat.  Kng.,  ch.  xxL 

•  ftn-do-mes'-tlc,   a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),    and 

Eug.  domestic.}  Not  domestic  ;  not  caring 
tor  home  life  or  duties. 

"The  undomeaic  Amazonian  dame." 
Cumberland  :  Epdijyue  to  t'outx  i  Maid  of  Bath. 

•tin-do  mes'-ti-cate,  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (2), 
and  Eli;!,  domesticate.  |  To  render  undomestic; 
to  estrange  from  home  life  or  duties. 

"  The  turn  our  sex  tike  in  undometticating  them- 
selves."— SicJutrdion  :  .Sir  C.  Oranditon,  iL  11. 

fin-do  mes'-tl-cated,  a.  [Pref.  tin-  (1), 
and  Eng.  domesticated.] 

1.  Not  domesticated  :  not  accustomed  to  a 
family  life. 

2.  Not  tamed. 

fin-done',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [UNDO.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Not  done,  performed,  or  executed  ;  un- 
performed. 

"  It  showi  yon  whence  he  come*,  whither  he  goes  ; 
Wh.it  lie  leaves  undone  ;  also  what  he  dors.  ' 

Buny<in:  Apology, 

2.  Ruined,  destroyed. 

"He  ... 

Indebted  and  undone,  hath  none  to  brine." 

JliUoa  :  P.  L.,  lii.  234. 

•fin-doomed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
doomed.]  Not  doomed  or  fated. 

"  Uuflt  (or  earth,  undoom'd  for  heaven." 

Byron  :  The  Giaour. 

•ftn-doubt'-a  Die  (6  silent),  o.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  doubtable.]  Not  to  be  doubted; 
Indubitable. 

"  To  shew  an  vndoubtable  trueth  vnto  them  all"— 
Cd.il  :  Lulu  in  v. 

fin  doubt'  -ed  (6  silent),  a.  &  adv.    [Pref.  un- 
(I),  and  Eng.  doubted.  \ 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Not  doubted  ;   not  called  in  question  ; 
indubitable,  indisputable. 

"Statute*  which  were  still  of  undoubted  validity."— 
Macaula*  :  Hilt.  Eng..  ch.  vL 

*2.  Not  filled  with  doubt  or  fear;  fearless, 
con  tide  nt. 

"  Hardy  and  undoubted  champions." 

ztuikat,.  :  3  Uenry  ri.,  T.  7. 

•3.  Not  feared  for. 

"  Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  France.' 

.Sfc  U«j/«.  .   1  lltnty  VI.,  ill.  3. 

•4.  Not  being  an  object  of  doubt  or  sus- 
picion ;  unsuspected. 

"  Unquestioned  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest.* 

xhii.av.  :  Aitt  Writ  that  K-nui  WM,  ii.  L 

•  B.  At  adv.  :  Undoubtedly. 

M  Undoubted  it  were  nioche  better  to  he  occnnyed 
in  hoimt  recreation  than  to  do  uothyug."—  Mr  T. 
flyot  :  dofernour,  bit.  L,  ch.  xx  vi. 

fin-  doubt'-  ed-ljr  (b  silent),  *  tin-  doubt  - 

ed-lie,  adv.  (Eng.  uiuloubtrd  ;  -ly.}  Without 
doubt  ;  beyond  all  doubt  ;  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  of  such  a  character  that  it 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  indubitably. 

"The  sovereign  was  undoubtedly  competent  to  remit 
peiiHlues  without  limit"—  J/acuutoy  .'  Uat.  Eng., 
ch.  L 

•  tin-dd~ubt  -ful,*tin  doubt'-ftll  (6  silent), 

a.     I  Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  doubtful.] 

1.  Not  to  be  doubted  ;    not   ambiguous; 
plain,  indisputable,  certain. 

"  And  last*  he  iirurnlwlh  very  true  and  undoiiMfiitl 
hi|*  to  hym  self  of  the  desire  that  be  a»keth."— 
filter  :  &WM  PMlmtt,  1's.  Ii. 

2.  Not  doubting  ;  harbouring  no  doubt  or 
•uxpicion  ;  unsuspicious. 

"Our  liUKbxnils  mlf  ht  have  looked  intoonr  thought* 
and  made  themselves  undoulitfuL~—Btaum.  t  fie  . 

un  doubt  Ing  (6  silent)  o.  (Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  douhtliig.]  Not  doubting,  lint  hesi- 
fcitinx  resecting  facts;  not  fluctuating  or 
waveiing  in  uncertainty  ;  confident. 

"  His  confidence  gives  him  credit.  The  company  I* 
al»»>s  di»|«ised  to  lUtcu  with  atUntnm.  when  any 
niau  speaks  with  the  arsurante  of  ummubting  couvic- 
tiou."—  A'  no*.  Winter  fttningi,  eveu.  11. 


g-iy  (6  silent),  adv.  [Enj?.  vn- 
douHiny  ;  -ly.]  In  an  undoubting  manner; 
without  feeling  doubt. 

"  The  child  who  Uachahly  »nd  unrlwbtingly  listen* 
to  the  instruction*  i.f  his  rlilrr*  Is  likely  tu  iiuuruv* 
niii.lly."—  Macaulay:  Ittti.  Ki,g.,ch.  i. 


•  tin-doubt -otis  (6  silent),  a.    [Pref.  u*&-  (i),  \ 
and  Eng.  doubtou*.]    Uudoubting. 


tin  dow-ered,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dowered.]  Not  doweied  ;  not  possessed  of  a 
dower. 

tin-drain'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  ami  Eng. 
draiiuible.]  '  Not  drainable  ;   not  capable  of 
being  drained  or  exhausted. 
"  Uiues  undrainable  of  ore."        Tennyson  :  *£non*. 

•  tin  dra  mat  -Ic,   *  tin  dra  mat   ic  al, 

a.     | Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Bug.  'dramatic,  dra- 
matical.]   Not  of  a  dramatical  character. 

fin-drape',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
drupe.]  To  remove  drapery  or  covering  from, 
to  uncover. 


fin-draped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
draped.]  Not  draped  ;  not  hung,  invested,  or 
covered  with  drapery. 

"  The  Urge  exi«use  of  undrapod,  undecked  silk."— 
Daily  Teleyrapa.  Jan.  12.  1888. 

•fin-draw',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3.,  and  Eng. 
draw.\  To  draw  aside,  hack,  or  open. 

"  Angels  undrett  the  curtains  of  the  throne.' 

Young. 

fin-drawn',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
drawn.] 

1.  Not  drawn,  pulled,  dragged,  or  hauled. 

"  The  chariot  of  paternal  deity. 

Flashing  thick  fl;mi«i,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn." 
MUtun:  P.  L.,  vi.  7&1. 

2.  Not  portrayed,  delineated,  or  described. 

"  The  death-bed  of  the  Just  '.  is  yet  undrawn." 
1'oung  :  Night  Thoughts,  ii.,  615. 

3.  Not  drawn,  as  from  a  cask. 

"  And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  uumowii,  display, 
Your  holy  reverence  fortlio  Lal.tuitli.day." 

Byron  :  Englith  Bardi  ic  Scotch  Ueciewtrt. 

tin-dread  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dreaded.]  Not  dreaded  or  feared. 

"  At  midnight  or  th'  innlrendrd  hour 
Of  ucxjii."  Thornton  :  Summer,  1,209. 

fin-dreamed',  un-dreamt  ,  a.  [Pref.  »n- 
(1),  and  Eng.  dreamed.  ]  Not  dieamt  or  thought 
of;  not  imagined.  (Generally  with  of.) 

"  Recent  discoveries  have  o|*ned  up  hitherto  un- 
dreamt of  source*  of  waste,  '•—field,  Aug  27,  1887. 

tin  drenched,  a.  [Pref.  im-  (1),  and  Bug. 
drenched.]  Not  drenched  with  water  or  other 
liquid. 

"  You  slowly  seeing  Cynosure,  suppose 
Her  undrenched  car  re  into  the  wean  goes." 

Jliij/  :  Lucan  ;  f/iarutlia,  ir. 

tin-dress',  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

dress,  V.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  divest  of  the  clothes  ;  to  strip. 

"  Undrrtt  you  now  and  come  to  lied." 

Shakeip.  :  Taming  o/tne  threw,  Ind.  it 

2.  To  divest  of  ornaments  or  ostentatious 
attire  ;  to  disrobe. 

3.  To    take  the   dressing,    bandages,  &c., 
from  a  wound. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  take  off  one's  clothes  or 
dress  ;  to  strip  d>arti;illy  or  entirely). 

"  He  then  untlrrufl  .  .  .  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block."—  Mitcanlat/  :  Hist.  Kng..  ch.  v. 

un  dress,  *  un-dress  ,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (I), 
and  En;;,  drm,  s.J  A  dress  of  a  homely, 
negligent  character;  ordinary  dress  as  op- 
posi-d  to  full  dress  or  uniform. 

"  0  fair  undreu  I  he«t.drr*s!  It  checks  no  vein, 
But  every  flo«ii>K  limb  In  nWsvnra  droms." 

Thumnn  :  Cattle  uf  Indolence,  i.  M. 

fin-dressed',  a.     [Pref.   un-  (1),  'and   Eng. 


1.  Not  dressed  ;  not  having  the  clothes  on. 

2.  Divested  of  dress  or  clothes  ;  stripped. 

3.  Not.  prepared  ;  not  cooked  ;  in  a  raw  or 
crude  state  :   as,  undressed   meat,  undreaseil 
leather. 

4.  Not  trimmed,  not   pruned,    not  set  in 
order. 

"  Untrlmmed,  undrrnnt.  neglected  now, 
Wual.eyed  walk  and  on-lmid  b»uuh." 

Scott  :  ltoket>n,  Ii.  IT. 

6.  Not  set  in  order  ;  crude,  unpolished. 

"  Yon  rat.  h  his  first  phlhwophy.  as  Butler'*  hem  did 
Arintxjtlrs  l'n»t  niHtu-r.  un-ir-unl.  an<l  v  itiiimt  a  r»g 
Of  lurin  '  —  tt  artiurton  .  BotitigbroJte'i  t'httotophy,  let.  2. 

fin-dried',  *nn-dryed,  o.     [Pref.  un-(\), 
and  Eng.  dried.] 


L  Not  dried  ->r  dried  up ;  moist,  wet 

"  He  injured  around  a  veil  of  gathered  air, 
And  kei>t  tne  nerves  undried,  the  flesh  entire.' 
1'opt:  Homer;  Iliad  XXUL  284, 

2.  Not  dried  up  ;  green. 

"  4  tree  of  sUUliest  growth,  and  vet  undried." 

Put*:  Homer;  Odyuey  ix.  Ml. 

fin-drilled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  aiid  Eng.  drilled.] 
Not  drilled. 

tin-drink  a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
drinkuble.]  Notdrinkable  ;not  <it  to  be  drunk  : 

as,  u ud ri nkable  water. 

fin-drlv'-en,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
drieen.]  Not  driven  ;  not  compelled  by  force; 
not  cousti-ained  to  act  by  force. 

"  Wlieu  maintenance  and  honour  calls  him,  hee  goe* 
undrioen.*— tip.  Hall:  Coittemp.  ;  Media's  Idolatry. 

tin-droop  -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
drooping.]  Not  drooping  ;  not  sinking  ;  not 
despairing. 

"  An  ample  generous  heart,  undrooping  soul.** 

Tli. nits  in:  Liberty. 

*  un-dros'-sy,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

drossy.]    Not.  drossy ;  free  from  dross  or  other 
impurity ;  pure. 

"  Of  heriv'u  •  undrosty  gold  the  god's  array 
Befuliseut."          POIM  :  Homer ;  Iliad  viiL  51. 

*  fin-drowned',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
drowned.]     Not  drowiied  ;  not  swamped  or 
deluged. 

"  That  soon  shall  leave  no  six>t  undrotm'd 
For  Love  to  rest  his  wings  upon." 

Moore  :  Light  uf  the  Hartm. 

tin -dubbed ,  a.    [Pref.  un-,  and  Eng.  dubbed.] 
*1.  Not  dublied  ;  not  having  received  tha 
honour  of  knighthood. 

"  I  know 

What  made  his  valour  undubbd  windmill  go 
W .  tii  i  u  a  i  win  t  at  must."  Jjonne :  *at.  t. 

2.  Not  having  had  the  combs  and  gills  cut. 
[Due,  v.,  A.  I.  8.] 

"  Except  when  shuwii  quite  as  cockerels,  an  undubotd 
bird  u  passed  over  by  judKes."—  field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

* tin-du -bit-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  dubituble..]  Not  dubitable ;  indubitable, 
unquestionable. 

"  Let  that  principle,  that  all  is  matter,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  else,  be  ixuei\ed  for  certain  and  un- 
dubitablf.  and  it  »iil  be  eas>  to  lie  seen  what  cons*, 
queuces  It  will  lead  us  into.'  —Locke. 

fin-due',  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  due,  a.] 

1.  Not  due ;   not  owing ;   not  dcmandable 
by  riyht  :  as,  A  debt,  note,  or  bond  is  undue. 

2.  Not  right ;  not  proper ;  not  lawful ;  im- 
proper. 

"  It  flove]  delights  not  in  undue  disclosing  of 
brethren's  failings ;'— Leighton  :  On  I  Peter  iv.  8. 

3.  Done  or  given  in  excess ;  excessive,  in- 
ordinate :  as,  an  undue  attachment  to  forma; 
undue  rigour  in  carrj  ing  out  the  law,  dec. 

undue-Influence,  s. 

Law :  A  phrase  used  specially  in  connection 
with  parliamentary  or  municipal  voting  or 
the  making  of  a  will.  In  the  first  case  it 
consists  of  any  force,  violence,  restraint, 
threat  to  indict  injuiy  or  intimidation,  de- 
signed to  coerce  a  person  into  voting  for 
a  particular  candidate,  or  abstaining  from 
voting  at  all,  or  as  an  infliction  because  of  his 
having  done  so.  The  perpetrator  exposes 
himself  to  a  legal  penalty ;  and  if  he  can  in 
any  sense  be  considered  an  agent  of  the  can- 
didate the  election  is  rendered  void.  If  undue 
influence  is  proved  apainxt  a  Tnndidate  he  is 
disqualified  fioni  taking  biis  seat  in  the  legis- 
lative lody  to  which  he  muy  have  lieen 
elected.  In  the  case  of  a  will,  undue  influence 
is  exerted  when  one  acquires  Buch  in  ascen- 
dency over  the  textator'a  mind  is  to  prevent 
the  latter  from  beinp  a  tree  agent  If  ho 
spontHneoiigly  bequeath  money  to  one  vliom 
he  esteems  or  lows,  the  erlcem  or  affection 
do  not  constitute  undue  Influence.  Impor- 
tunity does.  When  undue  influence,  is  proved 
the  will  becomes  void. 

*  tin  due'-ngss,  «.    [Eng.  undue  ;  -ness.]   The 
quality  or  state  of  being  undue. 

«  fin-duke',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  duke.] 
To  deprive  <>f  dukedom  ;  t<>  degrade  from  the 
rank  "la  duke.  (Special  coinage.) 

"The  king  hnth  unduked  twelve  dukes."—  ftpft : 
Mart,  Dec.  12,  1163. 

•tin'  du-lant.  o.  [Low  Lnt.  unrTulans,  pr. 
pur.  uf'unilulo  =  to  rise  mid  fall  like  a  wave  ; 
undvla  =  a  little  wave,  dimin.  from  Lat.  undo. 
=  aw.ive.j  Undulatory. 

"Gliding  and  la|Mlng  In  an  undulant  dunce.* 

Mr  a.  Tatlor :  St.  Cl*ment'$  EM,  U.  S. 


boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tills;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.   -iug» 
-«Un,  -t  Ian  =  shan,    -  tion,  -sion  =  shun ;    tion,    9  iou  =  zhun.     ci  ous,    t  ions,    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bcl,  del. 
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undulary— uneasily 


•  fia'-dn-la-ry,  a.     [Low   Lat.  it>id«7a  =  a 
liult)    wave.  |     Playing    like    wave*;     wavy; 
Coming  with  regular  intermissions. 

"The  Mails  and  tuidularf  breaths  thereof  maintain 
no  en  unity  in  tlieir  course."  —  flru*n«  :  Cufyur 
Arrvw«.  lik.  viL.  ch.  xvli. 

fin  du  late,  a.     [Lat.  umlulatus,  from  u»- 
iZiiiu,  tlinnu.  from  u/u/a=a  wave.] 

*  1.  Onl.  king.  :  Wavy  ;  having  a  waved 
•urf.ice.    (Philips.) 

2.    Bot.  :  [UNDULATED].    - 

•  fin'-du-late,  v.i.  &  t    [UNDULATE,  a.] 

A.  Intntiis.  :  To  have  a  wavy  motion  ;  to 
rise  and   fill   in   waves  :  hence,  to  move  iu 
arching,  curving,  or  bending  lines  ;  to  wave. 

"  Their  untlul'tting  manes.*' 

Cor/Mr  :  Homer  ;  Htad  xxlll. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  wave  or  move  with 
a  wavy  nintion  ;  to  cau.se  to  vibrate. 

"  Breath  vocilUed  -i.e..  vibrated  mid  unluln/ed, 
nia»-  in  a  ililfer,'iit  iiiaiiner  affect  tue  lips,  or  tongue." 
—  tl-idtr:  Klemeiitt 


fin  du-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [UNDULATE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  imr.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  ailjective  : 

1.  Onl.  Lang.  :  Wavy  ;  having  a  waved  sur- 
face. 

2.  Bot.  :  Wavy  ;  having  an  uneven,  alter- 
nately convex  and  concave  margin,  as  the 
leaf  of  the  holly. 

fin  -du-lat-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [UNDULATE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Waving  ;  rising  and  falling  like  waves  ; 
vibrating.     (Thomson:  Hummer,  982.) 

2.  Having  a  form  or  outline  resembling  that 
of  waves  ;  wavy  ;  having  an  arched,  cm-veil, 
or  bending  outline.    (A  stretch  of  country  is 
said  to  be  undulating  when  it  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  elevations  and  depressions  resem- 
bling the  waves  of  the  sea.)    In  bot.  the  same 
as  UNDULATED,  P.  2  (q.v.). 

"Th«  outline  remarkably  undulating,  smooth,  Mid 
florins."—  /J'ynoW*.-  Journey  to  ftnndert  t  BMand. 

fin'-du-lat-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undulating  ; 
-ly.\  In  an  undulating  manner;  in  the  man- 
ner of  waves. 

fin-d'i  -la'-tion,  *.    [UNDULATE,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  undulating;  a  waving  or  wavy 
motion  ;  iluctuation. 

"  TTater-lilies  iu  myriads  rocked  on  the  slight  un<i«. 
Made  by  the  passing  oar*."  (lattini 

Langftllow:  Etnnjellne,  it  2. 

2.  A  wavy  form  ;  a  form  resembling  that  of 
•  wave  or  waves. 

"  The  root  of  the  wilder  sort  [Is]  incomparable  for  IU 
crisped  undut<ttioia."—£»elitn  :  Hflta,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv., 
jli. 
U.  Technically: 

1.  Pathol.  :  The  movement,  as  ascertained  by 
pressure  or  percussion,  of  a  fluid  in  any  natu- 
ral or  artificial  cavity  of  the  liody.     Called 
also  Fluctuation.   Used  spec,  in  sense  3.  (q.  v.). 

2.  Phys.  :   A  motion   to  and   fro,   up  and 
down,  or  from  side  to  side,  but  without  trans- 
lation of  the  i>articles  composing  any  fluid 
nieaiuni.    Called  also  a  Vibration  or  a  Wave- 
motion.    [UNDULATORV-THEORV.] 

3.  Surg.  :  A  certain  motion  of  the  matter  of 
an  abscess  when  pressed,  which  indicates  its 
fitness  for  o]>eiiing. 

1  1.  length  of  an  undulation  : 

Acoustics:  The  distance  which  sound  travels 
duiing  a  complete  vibration  of  the  body  by 
which  it  is  produced. 

2.  Point  of  undulation  :  [SINGULAR-POINT]. 

t  un  du-la  -tlon-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  undulation; 
-(»(.)  "One  who  supports  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light. 

*  fin'-dn-lat-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  undulat(e);  -ive.] 
Undulating,  undulatory. 

fin-du-la-to-,  prrf.  [UNDULATE.]  Undulated, 
undulating,  waved  on  the  margin. 

undulato-rugose,  a. 
Bat.  :  Rugose  or  rugged,  waved.    (Loudon.) 
undulaf  o-strlate,  a. 
Bot.  :  Having  elevated  lines  wavy  In  direc- 
tion. 

un'-du-la-tor-y^  a.  [EnR.  imdulaHe)  ;  -ory.] 
Having  an  undulating  character  ;  moving  in 


the  manner  of  a  series  of  waves;  rising  and 
falling  like  waves ;  pertaining  to  such  a 

motion. 

"The  iinduiatnrii  motion  pr"i>agatod  along  the 
body."— /-a  tn :  Jfiit.  Tluiol..  ch  xrt. 

undulatory-theory, .--. 

Optics :  The  generally  accepted  theory  which 
traces  light  to  vibrations  sot  up  and  trans- 
mitted as  waves  in  an  invisible  medium  termed 
the  luminilerous  ether.  This,  it  is  assumed, 
is  (sensibly)  imponderable,  and  almost  infi- 
nitely elastic,  and  tills  all  space,  passing 
freely  through  the  pores  or  between  the  atoms 
of  bodies  as  the  wind  does  through  the  trees, 
but  having  its  motions,  in  a  somewhat  analo- 
gous manner,  hindered  or  modified  thereby, 
and  thus  accounting  for  the  retardation  which 
is  the  principal  factor  in  producing  Refraction 

iq.v  ).  Luminous  b-idies  are  believed  to  be 
and  in  the  case  of  healed  luminous  bodies 
are  known  to  If)  in  a  state  of  intense  mole- 
cular vibration,  an. I  these  successive  impulses 
communicated  to  the  ether  give  rise  to  suc- 
cessive wav  s  of  radiant  energy,  whose  effects 
on  other  bodies  depend  upon  their  rate,  as  the 
pitch  of  a  sound  docs.  The  slower  periods 
apparently  cause  heating  effects  only  ;  more 
rapid  impulses  produce  luminous  and  chemical 
etl'e'-ts  as  well,  and  energetic  chemical  action 
is  exerted  by  waves  far  too  rapid  to  produce 
luminous  impressions.  Within  the  luminous 
range  each  rate  produces  on  the  normal  retina 
the  sensation  of  one  given  colmr  only,  while 
a  proportion  of  all  periods  mixed  p.odnces 
that  of  white.  In  the  phenomena  of  Reflec- 
tion, Refraction,  Dispersion,  and  ordinary 
Interference,  there  is  nothing  to  define  the 
direction  of  the  actual  ethereal  vibrations ; 
but  the  facts  of  Polarization  (q.v.)  demon- 
strate that  these  must  be  al  right  angles  to 
the  path  of  the  ray,  which  again  implies  that 
the  ether,  rare  mid  subtle  as  it  is,  must  have 
the  chief  distinguishing  quality  of  a  solid,  or 
resemble  a  thin  but  solid  jelly  rather  than  a 
fluid.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  case,  and 
the  ether  is  also  believed  to  be  the  medium 
through  which  electricity  and  other  forms 
of  energy  are  transmitted.  The  Undulatory 
Theory  is  usually  ascribed  to  Huyghens,  but 
was  firmly  established  by  the  convincing  ex- 
periments and  reasoning  of  Young  and  Fres- 
nel.  Newton  adopted  the  Corpuscular  Theory, 
but  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Opticks  he 
added  "queries,"  showing  that  later  he  was 
very  strongly  disposed  to  adopt  the  other. 

*  fin-dull,  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  dull] 
To    remove  dulness   or  obscurity  from  ;  to 
clear,  to  purify. 

"Poetry.  .  .  is  a  most  musical  modulator  of  all 
IntellijiUiss  by  her  inventive  variations ;  undulling 
their  grossness."—  Whitlock  :  Present  Manneri  of  the 
£nl/liih.  p.  <77. 

*  un'-du-lous,  a.    [UNDULATE.]    Undulating. 

"The  undutoia  readiness  of  her  volatile  paces."— 
Blackmore:  JLorna  Dooiie,  ch.  Ijcv. 

fin-du'-ly,  adi.  [Eng.  undu(e);  -ly.]  In  an 
undue  manner  or  degree ;  wrongly,  impro- 
perly, excessively,  inordinately. 

"  Subject  to  the  delusions  of  the  mind  when  umluly 
agitated  either  by  sensation  or  reflection."—  tt'ar- 
barton  :  Serinont,  vol.  x..  ser.  27. 

*  tin- dump' -Ish,  v.t.      [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 

Eng.  dumpish.]  To  free  from  the  dumps  ;  to 
remove  heaviness,  duluess,  or  sullenness 
from. 

"  He  f  the  Jester]  could  undumplsh  her  at  his  plea- 
sure."— Fuller  :  Worthiet;  StaffordtHn. 

*  fin-diir'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
durable.]    "Not  of  a  durable  character;  not 
lasting.  (Arnwtty:  Tablet  of  Moderation,  p.  109.) 

*  fin-diur'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  uni1ural(lc);  -ly.] 
In  an  uhdtfrahle  manner ;  not  lastingly. 

*  fin-diist ,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  dust.] 
To  free  from  dust ;  to  clear. 

"We  frequently  dress  up  the  altar  of  our  hearts, 
and  unniut  it  from  all  these  little  foulnesses."— J/on- 
taijue :  Uemttte  Kisay*,  pt.il.,  treat.  6. 

*  un-du'-te-ous,  a.    [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  Eng. 

duteous.]  Not  duteous  ;  not  performing  one  B 
duties  to  parents  and  superiors  ;  umlutifuL 

-"  And  this  d-eeit.  loses  the  n.-un-  of  craft, 
O(  disobedieuce,  or  undutmut  title." 

Slialoxii. :  M^rry  Wtott,  v.  S. 

fin-du'-tl-ful,  *  fin-du-tl-full,  o.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dutiful.] 

1.  Not  dutiful :  not  performing  one's  duty ; 
neglectful  of  one's  duty. 

•  NVver  give  him  cause  to  think  them  unkind  or 
undutiful.  —  Xuca.ula.il :  DM.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 


2.  Characterized  by  disobedience  to  or  neg- 
lect of  one's  duty  ;  disobedient. 

"The  churcn  wm  indued  very  severe  against  sucb 
undu  </«'/  i>ruceediii|j8."— lip.  I'u#lur;  Rale  of  Co*- 
*.<e'icB,  bk.  lit.,  tn.  v. 

fin-du'-tl-ful-l^,  ado.   [Eng.  undutiful;  -ly.] 

la  an  undutiiul  manner;  with  neglect  of  duty. 

"Charged  them  with  U'id,:tifully  and  ungratefully 

encroHcoliig  uu  the  riglits  of  tlie  mother  couutry."— 

Afactiul:iy:  Hat.  t'ny.,  cli.  xix. 

fin -du'-tl-ful- ness,  s.  [Eng.  undutiful; 
•>ies$.l  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unduti- 
ful ;  disobedience. 

"  L'nJutifuhita  to  an  almighty  suiierlor.  and  In- 
gratitude to  a  gracious  belief, il-tor,  such  as  Ood  is."— 
Seeker :  xe.muiu,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  18. 

*  un  dwol  la-blc,  a.     (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dutellalile.]    Uninhabitable  ;  not  cai>able 
of  being  dwelt  in. 

"  Lest  par  iincni  nre  I  sette  thee  desert,  a  lond  on- 
dmtiable:'—W0cltfe:  Jer.  vi.  8. 

*  un-dw5lt',  a.  [Pref.  »n-(1),  and  Eng.  dwelt.] 
Not  dwelt  in ;  not  inhabite-i.  (Followed  by  in.) 

14  It,  like  a  house  undwrlt  in.  would  decay." 

Uroanie:  Britannia  i  faitoralt,  LL 

fin'-dy,  o.    [UNDE.] 

fin-dy-ing,  a.  [Pref. un-  (1), and  Eng.  dyinr;.] 

1.  Not  living;    not   perishing;    immortal, 
indestructible. 

"  To  chaius  of  darkness  and  the  vnd.ninq  worm." 
Mtttun. •'  P.  L..  vi.  7S9. 

2.  Unceasing  :   never  ending  or  perishing  ; 
imperishable. 

"  But  tliou.  a  schoolboy,  to  the  sea  haclst  carried 
Vnd:/ii>0  recollections." 
Woratiairih  :  Un  IM  X'iming  of  Placet,  No.  vi. 

undying-flowers,  s.  pi.  [EVERLAST- 
ING-FLO WERS.J  (PaitOlL.) 

*  fin-eared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  eared.] 
Not  eared  or  ploughed  ;  unpUmghud,  uiitilled. 
(Lit.  £fig.)    (Uliakesp. :  Sonnet  3.) 

fin-earned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
earned.  J  Not  earned;  not  gained  or  merited 
by  labour  or  services. 

"  The  hour  of  supper  comes  unenrn'd." 

Uillon :  f.  L.,  IT.  MS. 

unearned-increment,  s. 

Po'.it.  Econ. :  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  produced  without  labour  or  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  ;  as,  for  instance,  by 
the  growth  of  a  town  in  ils  vicinity.  Henry 
George  and  his  followeis  coi  tend  that  this 
increment  should  belong  tu  the  uatiun. 

*  im-ear  -nest,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

earnest.]    Not  earnest. 

"  Be  possessed  of  vs  after  an  unearnest  sorte."— 
Udat :  Luke  xiL 

fin-earth',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  aud  Eug.  earth.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  pull  or  drag  out  of  the  earth. 

"  To  unearth  the  root  of  an  old  tree." 

Wurdtaortlt :  Aimon  Lee, 

2.  To  drive  from  an  earth  or  burrow,  as  a 
fox,  liadger,  &c. ;  to  cause  to  leave  a  burrow. 

"It  was  made  known  that,  when  that  time  had  ex- 
pired, the  vermin  who  I, ad  liceli  the  curse  ui  London 
wou  d  be  unearthed  ami  hunted  without  mercy."— 
MacatUag:  Hut.  Kng..  ch.  xxii. 

II.  Fig. :  To  bring  to  light;  to  reveal,  to 
discover,  to  rind  out. 

"  Those  who  have  busied  t'.if  inselves  In  unearthing  • 
the  early  history  of  curling,  have  lieei:  unalile  to  dis- 
cover   that   James   IV.  really  played  much   at  the 
game."— field,  Nov.  26,  1887. 

un  earth -ly,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
eartlily.]      Not  earthly;    not  of  this  world; 
hrnce,  supernatural,  not  like,  or  as  il  not  pro- 
ceeding from  or  belonging  to,  this  world. 
"  The  unearthly  voi«»  ctiut." 

Scott  •  Lnit  of  the  iMit  Minttrel,  L  18. 

*  tin-ease',  s.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  anil  Eng.  ease.] 
Want  of  ease ;  uneasiness,  trouble,  anxiety, 
distress. 

"  What  an  uneatt  it  was  to  be  troubled  with  the 
humming  of  so  many  gnats."— Hackft :  Life  of  WO. 
liana,  ut.  11.,  p.  88. 

*  fin-eased',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  eated.] 
Not  eased  ;  in  a  state  of  unease  or  anxiety ; 
troubled,  anxious. 

*fin-eas'-i-ly,*un-eis-y-liche,  adv.  [Eng. 
uneasy;  -ly.] 

I.  Not  easily;  not  readily;  w'th  difficulty, 
trouble,  or  pain. 

"  It  wan  presently  counted  a  place  very  hardly  and 
vneaittii  to  l>e  inhabited  for  the  great«  colde."— Back- 
Inyt:  Voyiiget.  111.  44. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w6t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolt;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cfib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  = 


uneasiness— unemployed 
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2.  In  an  uneasy  manner  ;  with  uneasiness  ; 
restlessly  ;  like  one  uneasy  or  ill  at  ease  :  as, 
He  moved  uneasily  iu  his  seat. 

ftn-oas'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uneasy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  uneasy  or  ill  at  ease  ; 
want  of  ease  or  comfort,  mental  or  physical ; 
restlessness,  anxiety. 

'  At  a  time  when  the  ascendency  of  the  court  of 
Verwilles  had  aroused  uneatineu."— ilaeaalay  :  Hat. 
iny..  ch.  v. 

fin  -eas'-^,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  easy.] 

1.  Keeling  some  degree  of  pain,  mental  or 
physical ;   ill   at   ease ;   restless,    disturbed, 
anxious. 

"  L'necuu  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 

.Sfoi*  If,.  :  3  lltnry  If..  UL  L 

2.  Nnt  easy  or  elegant  in    manner ;    con- 
strained;  ill  at  ease;  not  graceful ;  awkward. 

"Iu  conversation,  a  s  .Ik-It .us  watchfulness  about 
one's  behaviour,  iuste.id  ..f  i*im<  mended,  will  be 
cons' raineil.  une/uv.  and  ungraceful." — Locke. 

3.  Causing    pain,    trouble,  discomfort,    or 
want  of  ease,  physical  or  mental ;  irksome, 
disagreeable. 

"  Upon  uneaty  pallets  stretching  thee." 

OuOftit. .  a  e,;irg  II'.,  UL  L 

•  4.  Peevish  ;  difficult  to  please. 

"A  s»ur  untrartaMe  natnr:  in  ikes  him  unnzjgr  to 
tbooe  who  approach  l\i\u."—Addinn  :  .l/irctatiir. 

*  5.  Uifficiilt;    not    easy   to   be   dune   or 
accomplished. 

"  This  swift  business  I  must  uneaty  make." 

.  haketii. :  Temfiea.  L  S. 

fin-eaV-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and  Eng.  eat- 
able.} Not  eatable ;  not  lit  to  be  eaten. 

"  An  almost  uneatable  .  .  .  compound."— field. 
Jan.  14,  li»8. 

fin  eat  -en,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  eaten.] 
L  Not  eaten. 

14  A  huge  brawn,  of  which  uneaten  still 
Large  part  and  delicate  reniaiu'd." 

t'uwper :  Homer  ;  OJytiey  Till. 

*1  Not  destroyed. 

"Therefore  I  will  out-swear  him  and  all  his  fol- 
lower*, that  this  is  all  that  s  lift  uneutrn  of  my 
avoid."—  Ueaum.  t  Flet. :  Hing  t  Mo  uing.  UL 

•fin-eath',  *  un-ethe,  adv.  &  a.  [A.S.  un- 
eaulke  =  with  duliculty ,  from  iintaullie  —  diffi- 
cult, from  un-  —  not,  ainl  idilh,  eddie=  easy  ; 
cogn.  with  O.  S.  <WAi  —  ea<y  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  6-ii 
=  •  lesert,  empty,  e  isy  ;  Ger.  fide  =  deserted ; 
Ootli.  autlis,  nuthis  =  •  lesert,  was.e;  IceL 
audhr  =  empty  ;  Lat.  otium  —  ease.] 

A.  Ai  atli-erb  : 

a.  With  difficulty  ;  nnt  easily  ;  scarcely. 

"  t'neaiH  may  she  eii'lure  the  tilthy  struts." 

HlMketf.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  1L  4. 
1  Almost 
"  Seeui  J  une-ith  to  shake  the  stedfast  ground." 

B.  As  adj. :  Not  easy  :  difficult,  hard. 

"  Oruath  It  U  to  tell."  South**. 

•fin-Sbb'-I'tg,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (I),  ami  Eng. 

ebbiny.l   Not  ebliing,  receding,  or  falling  b.ick. 

•fin-e-bri-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tbriatt.} 

1.  Not  intoxicated. 

"  Forth,  unebrinte,  unpolluted,  he  came  from  the 
•rgy.  '—Li  t,,n  :  My  tio-tl.  l.k.  vL.  ch.  zz. 

2.  Not  intoxicating. 

"  rii.-re  were  .  .  .  unetriate  liquors."— Lftton :  iff 
jrot.-t.  l.k.  Iv..  ch.  ivli. 

fin  ec  clo  al  as  tic  al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX 
and  Eng.  e<xlesUutical.]  Not  ecclesiastical. 

•ftn-ech-o-Ihg,  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and  Eng. 
echoing. |  Not  echoing  ;  giving  no  eclio. 

"  The  quick,  ardent  Prlenteu  whose  ll,ht  hound 
Cain*  like  a  spirit  O..T  t  .  unfit  •mi  gr  .nnd 
il jore :  r. -\teil  Pro,*#  of  Kit 


fin  C-clipsed  ,  a.     [Pref.   un-  (It,  and  Eng. 

ec,ii'!*>t.\  Not  eclipsed,  not  obscured;  nut 
din,  ni.  ••!  or  lessened  in  glory  or  brightness. 
(Lit.  Jtfig.) 


When  h'twfui  O  and  H  (a  venr  smalt  space)  the 

u  ••&t,,ul  behind  the  limb  o( 
pUiiet.  '—Uertchet  : 


•atelliue  wii.  passu  ••&t,,ul  b 
' 


•  tin  edge',  v.t,    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
To  deprive  uf  the  edge  ;  to  Muut.     (Lit.  (tjig.) 


*  Un  gd-I-ble,  a.    [Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
•'<ioi«r.J    Not  eatable. 

fin  cd   1  f.cd,   '  un  cd  i  fycd,  a.     [Pref. 
un-  (1).  an. I  i.ng.  edififl.i     Not  edified. 

"Tis  true,  there  hea  sort  of  in<mdi.  hothrftln'd. 
and  l*«y«  urui</r*U  cou>ciciic«a.~— Milton  fiimno. 
Uutui.  in. 


fin-ed-I-fy-Ing,  o.    (Pref.  un  (1),  and  Eng. 

eddying.]    Nut  edifying ;   not  improving    to 
the  mind. 

"  Unmeaning  or  vmedif'iing  forms  and  ceremonies.'' 
— SecJcer  :  Hennotu ;  Un  Confirmation. 

»  fin-e'd'-l'-f  y-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  untdifying; 

-ly.]    Not  in  an  edifying  manner. 

"un-ed'-u-cate,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
educa.te(d).\     Uneducated,  ignorant. 


un-ed  -u-cat-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

educitted.}    Not  educated  ;  illiterate,  ignorant. 

"  By  an  exertion  of  the  same  almuhty  iiower  light 

np  the  lam  •  of  knowledge  iu  tiie  minds  of  uneducated 

men.'—  Hartley:  Sermjnt.  vol.  i,  ser.  14. 

fin-Sf-f&ced',  o.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
e/acel.]  Not  effaced  ;  not  defaced  or  erased. 

"If  we  have  received  a  good  Impression,  let  n*  bear 
it  away  une  faced  to  our  graves.  '—  A'noz  :  Sermon*, 
vol.  vi.,  ser.  2. 

*  ftn-gf-fec'-tn-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
effectual.]  Not  effectual  ;  liaxin^  no  ell'ect  or 
power  ;  ineffectual  ;  inefficacious. 

"  The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  gins  to  pale  his  unefKiaal  lire  !" 

p.  :  Uamltt.  i.  S. 


•  im-e-gest'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
er/ested.]     Unvoided,   undischarged   Iroui  the 
bowels.    (Adams:  Works,  ii.  470.) 

*  fia-e'-laV-dr-ate,  *un-e-l>)to'-or-at-gd, 

o.  [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  Eng.  elaliorate,  elabor- 
atetl.\  Not  elalior-ate,  not  elaborated;  not 
worked  or  wrought  elai-orately. 

MAn  ttnrlribnm'e  utone." 

K  i,rdax>rth  :  fxcurtion,  bk.  vii. 


tlc,   a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  nnd  Eng. 
elastic.]    Not  elastic  ;  having  no  elasticity. 

*  fin-e-las-tlc'-I-ty,  s.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  elasticity.]      The   absence  or  want   of 
elasticity. 

*  ira-eT-toiftred,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
tlbownl.\       Not    i-ushed    aside,   as   with   the 
elbow  ;  not  thrust  aside  or  crowded. 

"  We  KUnd  upon  our  native  soil, 
Unelbow'd  by  such  obj.  cu." 

Wor.ltworth  :  fxcurrion.  bk.  Ix. 

*  fin-e-loct-^d,  a.     [Pref.  mi-  (1),  and  Eng. 
elected.  \    Not.  elected  ;  not  chosen. 

"  You  should  have  tii'en  the  advanUi-e  of  his  choler, 
Aud  pans  him  UH&ectett." 

ttiojtetp.  :  Coriolnma.  ii.  3. 

*  fin-e'-le'c'-tlve,  a.    [Pref.  »m-(l),  and  Eng. 
etecti  rt.\    Not  choosing  <T  electing;  without 
power  of  choice  or  election. 

"  An  ignorant,  unknowing,  unelectine  principle."— 
note  :  Uri'j.  uf  ilaiMnd.  p.  27  i. 

*  fin-fil'-^-gant,  o.     [Pref.  un-  vl),  and  Bug. 
elerjunt.\    Not  elegant  ;  inelegant. 

"You  meet  with  expressions  now  and  then,  which 
apitear  unelerfant  aud  singular."  —  Seeker:  Vermont, 
voL  IT.,  ser.  Ii. 

*  ftn-el'-«'-g$nt-ly,  adv.    [Pref.  ttn-  (1),  nnd 
Eng.  flegaiUty.\   Iu  an  uueleguut  inanuer  ;  un- 
elegantly. 

"  Neither  Mcmeth  he  uneleyantly  and  beside  the 
pnrpnee  .  .  .  to  have  express*  1  as  much  in  this  \erse." 
—  f.  ilnllunii  :  riatarch.  p.  tv>. 

*  iin  el  ig  I  ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
eliijible.\    Not  eligible  ;  iueligii-le. 

"  Both  extremes,  above  or  l*low  the  proportion  of 
our  rh  inicter.  arc  dangt  runs  ;  and  'tis  hard  to  duLer- 
niiue  which  it  uiosi  uneligibU."—Kooen. 

un  em  bar  rassed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  embarraiaKtl.\ 

1.  Not  embarrassed:  not  perplexed  or  con- 
foxed  ;  free  from  emlmrrassincut  nr  cuufusion. 

"With  ni'iiiln  ii.,,.,ii>,trr,iM*,d  with  any  sort  of  tec- 
rour.  "—Burke  L*'ttrr  to  Hir  U.  Lnuynthr. 

2.  Free  from  pecuniary  obligations  or  en- 
cuii'brances. 

"  Cnemb'irraued  in  bunlneas."  —  Daily  Telegraph, 
Jan.  ».  18W. 

*  un  em  bar  rass  ment,  *.   [Pref.  «n-(l), 
and  Eng.  embarrassment.}    Freedom  from  em- 
barrasxnient. 

"My  leelinif  was  that  of  untmbarraumrnt.'—Car- 
lyle:  lleminfir,i-el,  ll.  21. 

*  fm  dm  b£l  lishod,  a.    (Pref.  un-  (l),  «nd 
Eiu.  emlielnshed.l     Not  embellished,  adorned, 
or  beautified. 

"If  truth  only  and  vnembtHiOu^t  facts  am  plainly 
.'-/."'*:  Kunyi,  No.  «i 


fin-cm  bit  tered,  o.      (Pn-f    un-  (1),  nnd 
Knj.  riiiiitUrrei(.\  Not  embittered  ;  ii'itnccom- 


panied  with  any  bitterness  or  i>aiu  ;  free  from 
paiii  or  acerbity. 

"  Them  r.«e  uo  day.  there  roll'd  no  boor 
Of  vleasure  uiitinvuter'a.' 

Bfrvn:  All  it  I'anitf. 

fin-gmrbod  -led,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  und  Eng. 


1.  Not  embodied  ;  not  collected  into  a  body : 

as,  uiieinb'ulied  troops. 

2.  Freed  from  a  corporeal   body;   disem- 
bodied. 

"  Then,  unembodied.  doth  it  trace 
By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way." 

Byron  :  When  Culdnat  Wrapt,  te. 

•  un-em  bo\v--ered,  a.    [Pref.  u?i-  (1),  and 
Eiig.  embowered.]   Not  provided  with  bowers. 

"  All  unembowered 
And  naked  stooil  that  lonely  (larsonage." 

H'vratuorth  :  Efcuriion.  bk.  Tit 

t  fin-g-md'-tion-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
i.ng.  emotional.]  Not  emotional;  free  from 
emotion  or  feeling;  impassive. 

"  Thought  of  all  that  this  inscription  signified  with 
an  unemotional  memory. "—O.  Eliot  :  Oaniel  lieronda, 
ch.  Ixii. 

*  un-e  -mo  -tioned,  a.     [Pref.  «n-  (IX  and 
Eng.  emotioned.  J     r  ree  from  emotion. 


*  un  cm  ph&t  ic,  *  un  em  phat  Ic  al, 
a.     [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  emphatic,  emjiltati- 
col.]    Not  emphatic;  having  no  emphasis  or 
stress  of  voice. 

*  un-em-phat  -Ic-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  untm- 
ptuiliad;  -ly.\    Not 'in  an  emphatic  manner; 
wiiliout  emphasis. 

*  fin-Sm-pir'-Io-al-ly,  adv.    [Pref.  un-  (IX 
and  E..g.  empirically.]    Not  empirically. 

"The  result  is  in  the  fullest  keeping  with  that 
which  1  have  reached  uHempirically.  —foe:  Workt. 

Ii.   137. 

un  em  ploy  a  ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  emtiloy,ibte.]  Not  capable  of  or  eligible 
fiT  employment ;  unfit  for  employment. 

"To  these  we  must  add  a  still  larger  numt>er  of 
persons  »ho  are  uneinl.l«)<d  because  u.ey  are  unen- 
ptojable."~St.  Jainett  liautle,  l>ec.  -II.  1887. 

un-em-ployed ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
employed,  l 

1.  Not  employed  ;  having  no  work  or  em- 
ployment ;  out  of  work  ;  at  leisure. 

"  Other  creatures  all  day  long 
Bore  idle,  uncmutoy'd,  anil  less  need  rest." 

•       Milton  :  P.  L..  iv.  «T. 

2.  Nut  being  in  nse :  as,  unemployed  capital 

3.  Not  associated  or  accompanied  with  la- 
bour or  employment. 

"To  maintain  able-bodied  men  in  unemployed  la- 
prismimeut,"— froade:  Uui.  £ng..  ch.  xvL 

If  The  Unemployed :  A  collective  term,  em- 
bracing all  persons  iu  huml>le  circumstances 
who  are  out  of  employment.  These  may  lie 
divided  into  three  clashes  :  (1)  Those  who  are 
unable  to  work,  either  through  a^e,  accident, 
or  disease  ;  (2)  Those  who  are  willing  to  work 
but  cannot  lind  employment ;  and  (3)  Those 
who  will  not  work  under  auy  circumstances. 
Th«  unemployed  who  (all  under  ti.c  thini  <-i.te- 
go'y  form  a  large  ami  dangerous  ilitss  in  all 
our  cities  nnd  in  the  country  at  large.  In  the 
latter  l!  ey  have  tl.e  bignificanl  name  of  trump, 
an  i  fo-m  a  large  body  of  |eri]H<telic  leg^urs, 
few  of  win  in  are  willing  to  w.  rk  under  any 
contingency.  In  the  lilies  they  ate  <  ne  uf 
thc>  nn  st  dangerous  classes,  beii.p  ready  to 
take  advantage  t.f  ui.y  strike  or  |KI|  ului  rxcite- 
nient,  ami  <ifteu  bringing  wuith.v  causes  into 
ili.-rei  n.e  I  y  their  ilhpal  acts.  Uf  the  w<.ithy 
unempluyed  there  Is  alwuys  a  cui.i-ideial.le 
number  In  the  c-.ngebted  cities  of  in  dern 
times,  and  in  periods  uf  business  <lc|  reitsion, 
like  that  uf  1MKMM,  an  a- my  ul  them  v*i.t*, 
who  nmivuidably  become  a  heavy  and  dis- 
tressing burden  on  the  c  uininniiy.  (lieat 
sums  of  money  are  snbsciil.ed  by  Hit-  genemus 
for  the  nlleviiil  ion  of  the  distress  on  mch  occ  a- 
sions,  but  In  all  smh  rases  muih  Biiflerinp 
unavoii I* lily  results.  The  pi-eat  si  i  ikes  which 
are  nuw  becoming  so  c<  mmon  foim  miuther 
source  of  this  public  evil,  «  l.ich  is  und»ul.teilly 
ad  led  t<i  greatly  Iu  the  United  Stales  ly  the 
r.-i;  i  I  Influx  uf  unskilled  foreigners,  many  of 
them  (Yum  the  normally  idle  class. 

"  n>  Mnrmnlnyrd  are  formed  from  many  different 
clajvo*.  fr..m  many  dlveiie  elcnu-nu:  and  we  yt-t  no 

uenrer  toiiniler.tindniK  tiirlrcomuti u.say  nothing 

of  improvini  It.  II  we  penlut  In  treating  ti.i-m  at 
tnon^n  tney  wera  all  of  a  single  lyi*.  and  tliai  lyp* 
onr  which  i-  in  ii"  degree  representative."— HI.  Jameim 
Oaf-tte.  Dec.  11.  IW7. 


boil,  boy;  poiit,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus.  9Hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  Bin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^plst.    ph  =  L 
- tLan  =  arm.»T    -tion,    lion  —  «>)''" ;  -(ion,    sion  —  g*!^",    -clous,  - tlo us,   Blnni  —  fth*)tt.    -ble,  -die,  <^c.  =  bel,  del. 
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nnemptiable— unequalled 


*  nn-emp'-tl-a-ble  (p  silent),  o,     [Pref.  un- 
(1);  Eiu.  empty,  and  sutf.  -CI/M-.]   That  ruuuut 
be  emptied  or  exhausted  ;  inexhaustible. 

"  A  drop  of  that  unrmininblr  fountain* ul  wisdoms." 
-U*Jctr:  Jicct**.  Put.,  bk.  u..  |  L 

fin-emp'-tied  (p  silent),  a.     (Pref.  ttn-  (1), 

and  ling,  emptied.]    Nut  emptied. 

"  With  its  unemtttiel  cloud  uf  geutle  rain." 

Bj/tvn  :  Chiton  Barvld,  Iv.  TO. 

*  un  cn  -a  -bl«d  (bled  as  bold),  a.   [Pref. 
wn-  (1),  and  Eng.  enabled.]    Not  euubled  or 
empowered.    (Sou they :  Thalaba,  v.) 

*  in-e-nar'-ra-ble,  a.    [INENARRABLE.] 

*  un  enchant -ed,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Ens?,  enehimttd.]    Not  enchanted  ;  that  can- 
nut  be  enchanted.    (Milton  :  Com  MS,  390.) 

un  en  closed',  o.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enclosed.\  Not  enclosed  ;  open. 

"An  ancient  manor,  imw  rich  with  cultivation, 
then  Inn-en  and  unrnctotrd.  which  wns  known  by  the 
name  of  Uallamshire."—  ilacaulay :  11, st.  Eng.,  cb.  11. 

*  ttn- en-cunt -ber,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
En^.  encumber.]    To  free  from  encumbrance  ; 
to  disencumber. 

"  A  cloistral  place 

Of  refuge,  with  nn  unrnrtim  >»•'<<  floor." 
Woratmrth  :  Poemt  on  the  A'aming  of  Placet,  vl. 

tin  en-cum  bered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l\  and 
En<{.  encumbered.]  Not  encumbered ;  having 
no  liabilities  on  it :  as,  unencumbered  propel  ty. 

*  un  en-dan '-gered,  a.    [Pref.  ttn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  entlatigered.\    Not  endangered. 

"  See,  rooted  to  the  earth,  its  kindly  bed, 
Th'  unendanger'd  myrtle,  itccU'd  witli  flowers." 

Words  irorth:  Excunian.  ill. 

*  fin-en-deared',  a.   [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
etutetred-J  Not  endeared ;  not  much  or  greatly 
loved. 

"  Not  In  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveless.  Joyless,  n-i--ndtat'd." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  rs« 

nn  end -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tHdiny.]  Having  no  end  ;  endless. 


*  tin-end' -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unending; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unend- 
ing ;  everlastingness. 

*'  The  theory  of  the  literal  unendingness  of  even 
moral  perdition."— Brit,  l^uart.  Review,  Oct.  1881,  p.  4j(t. 

•ttn-enA'-ljf,  re.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng.  end, 
and  sufT.  -ly.}  Having  no  end  ;  endless. 

"  Bent  tounendly  revenge.'— Sidney ;  Arcadia,  p.  224. 

tin-en-dowed ,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
endowed.} 

1.  Not  endowed  with  funds  ;  not  having  an 
endowment. 

"  Bequeathed    by  that    lady   to  this    unendowed 
charity.  '—Timet,  Nov.  4. 1878.    (Advt) 

2.  Not  endowed ;   not  furnished ;   not  in- 
Tested. 

"  A  man  .  .  .  \tnendimd  with  any  notable  virtues." 
-daren-ion:  Civil  War. 

3.  Having  no  dower  or  dowry. 

"  Reflect  what  truth  was  in  my  passion  shown. 
When,  unendowed,  I  took  tbee  i.  r  mine  owu." 
Pope:  January  t  Hay,  550. 

tin-en-diir'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  endurable.  \  Not  endurable  ;  insufferable, 
intolerable.  (Longfellow:  Golden,  Legend,  i.) 

tin-en-diir'-£-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unemlur- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  In  an  unendurable  manner;  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  borne  ;  intolerably. 

•un-en-diir'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  enduring.]  Not  enduring ;  not  lasting  ; 
fleeting. 


•  un-en-fee'-bled  (bled  as  beld),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  enfeebled.]  Not  enfeebled; 
not  weakened. 


un  en-fran'-chlsed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  enfranchised. ]  Not  enfranchised  ;  not 
having  the  franchise  or  right  to  vote  for 
members  of  parliament.  [FRANCHISE,  s.,  II.] 

un  en-gaged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
engaged.  \ 

1.  Not  engaged  ;  not  bound  or  pledged  by 
obligation  or  promise. 

"  Both  the  hnnsn  of  rmrlUment.  yonr  aosemhly.  and 
the  whole  kingdom,  »iAiid  yet  Tec  »"•!  unengaged  to 
any  part.' '— Bithop  Hall :  A  Modal  Offer. 


2.  Free  from  attachment  that  binds:  as, 
Her  affections  are  unengu  ltd. 

3.  Disengaged,    unemployed,    unoccupied ; 
not  busy  ;  at  leisure  :  as,  Ue  is  unengaged. 

*  4.  Not  appropriated  :  as,  unengaged  re- 
venues. 

*  un  en  gag  :ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
engaging.]    Not  engaging  ;  not  prepossessing. 

un  en  glish  (en  as  in),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  English.]  Not  English  ;  not  after 
the  laws,  manners,  customs,  or  habits  of  the 
English ;  not  characteristic  or  worthy  of 
Englishmen. 

"•Less  unrnulish  than  either  Mr.  Bridge  or  Mr. 
Buskin  seems  to  thiuk."— Field,  Jan.  14,  1888. 

*  un-en-glished  (en  as  In),  a.     [Pref.  un- 
(1);  Eng.  englisked.}    Not  translated  or  ren- 
dered into  English.    [ENGLISH,  v.] 

"  Whereto  I  am  no  whit  beholding  for  leaving  it  un. 
enyliihed."—Bp.  Ball :  Sonour  oft,,e  Married  Vlergie, 
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tin-en-Joyed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enjoyed.]  Not  enjoyed;  not  possessed;  not 
used  with  pleasure  or  delight. 

"  Each  day's  a  mistress  uneajoyed  before." 

Dryden,    (Hichardlon.) 

*  un-en-j6y'-Ing,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

enjnyinq.]    Not  enjoying ;  not  making  proper 
use  or  fruition. 

"  The  unenjoying,  craving  wretch  Is  poor." 

Creech.    (Richttrdton.) 

*  un-en-larged ,  a.    [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enlarged.  ]    Not  enlarged  ;  narrow,  contracted  ; 
narrow-minded,  prejudiced. 

"These  unenlarged  couls  are  in  the  same  manner 
disgusted  with  the  wonders  which  the  microscope  has 
discovered."—  Wattt :  Logic,  pt,  i.,  cb.  xvi. 

un-en-light'-ened(^  silent),  a.  [Pref.  ttn- 
(1),  and  Eng.  enlightened.]  Not  enlightened  ; 
not  mentally  or  morally  illuminated. 

"  Let  cottagers  and  unenlightened  swains 
Revere  the  laws  they  dream  that  Heaven  ordains," 
Cowper :  Hope,  3 10. 

*  un-en-liv'-ened,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

enlivened.]     Not   enlivened ;    not    rendered 
cheerful,  bright,  or  animated. 

"  Unadorned  by  words,  unenlivened  by  figures."— 
Atterbury :  Sermoni,  roL  1.,  ser.  L 

*un-en-slaved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enslaved.]  Not  enslaved  ;  free. 

"  She  sits  a  sovereign,  unenttaved  and  free." 

Audiian, 

•iin-en-tan'-gle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  E  ig. 
entangle.]  To  free  from  complication  or  en- 
tanglement ;  to  disentangle. 

"  O  my  God.  how  dost  thou  unentangle  me  In  any 

scruple  arising  out  of  the  consideration  of  this  thy 
fear.  —  Donne:  Devotion*,  p.  123. 

un-cn- tan'-glcd  (gled  as  geld),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (I),  and  Eng.  entangled.] 

1.  Not  entangled;  fiee  from  complication, 
perplexity,  or  entanglement. 

"  That  this  man,  wise  and  virtuous  as  he  wa",  passed 
always  itnentnnulrd  through  the  snares  of  life,  it 
would  he  a  prejudice  and  temerity  to  affirm."— John- 
ton:  Livetoftlie  Poeti;  Collint, 

2.  Disentangled. 

tin-en  -tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
entered.] 

1.  Not  entered  ;  not  gone  or  passed  into. 

"  The  intelligences  I  have  seen 
Bound  our  regretted  and  imc.itrrd  Eden." 

Byron  :  Cain,  ii.  3. 

2.  Not  entered  or  set  down  in  a  list :  as, 
He  is  unentered  for  the  race. 

*  un-en'-ter-ing,  a.    [Pi-ef.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
entering.}    Not  entering  ;  making  no  impres- 
sion.    (So tithe y :  Thalaba,  ix.) 

*  tin-en' -ter-pris  -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  enterprising.]    Not  enterprising,  not  ad- 
venturous. 

"  He  was  a  timid  and  unenterprittng  commander." 
—Hacaulay :  ffiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

un  en  ter-tain'-mg,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  entertaining.]    Not  entertaining;  afford- 
ing no  pleasure  or  amusement. 

"  The  labour  Is  long  and  the  elements  dry  and  tin- 
entertaining."— dray :  Letters;  To  Wett,  let,  25  ( 1740). 

*  un-en-ter-tain'-mg-ness,  s.    [Eng.  un- 
eiit.ertainin.ri;  -ness. ]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unentertaining. 

"L«stp»stl  received  a  very  diminutive  letter;  it 
made  exciiMs  for  its  ttut*t*mtng-im.  very  little  to 
the  purpose."— uniy  :  Letter  to  H'«((1740.) 

un-en-thralled',  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enthralled.}  Not  enthralled,  not  enslaved. 


•ttn-en-ti're',  un-in-t'ire,  a.     [Pref.  KT^ 

(1),  and  Eng.  entire.}     Not  whole. 

If  To  mtike  unentire  :  To  dissolve,  to  resolve 
into  elements  or  constituents. 

"  To  make  lut-  unentire.' 

Daaiet :  WUtei  Pilgrimage,  p.  Hi 

*  tin-Sn-tombed'  (6  silent),  a.     [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  entombed.]    Not  entombed,  not 
buried,  not  interred. 

••  Thiuk'st  thou  thus  unentomb'd  to  cross  the  flood  t* 
Uryaen  :  Virgil ;  ^neid,  vi.  6o». 

*  un-Sn-tran9ed',   a.      [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 

Eng.  entranced.]    Not  entranced  or  under  the 
influence  of  a  charm  or  spell  ;  disentranced. 
"  His  heart  was  wholly  unentranced." 
Taylor:  Philip  van  Actevelde  (Lay  of  Elena}. 

un-2n'-vi-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enviable. }    'Not  enviable  ;  not  to  lie  311  vied. 

"The  same  propensities  which  afterw.-irds,  in  a 
higher  post,  gained  for  him  an  nuenpiablti  jiinuor- 
t*lity."—Macaulai/ :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  Iv. 

fin-en' -vied,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and   Eng. 
envied.]    Not  envied  ;  not  the  object  of  envy. 


"  Unenvied  there,  he  l 
The  whole  reproach,  the  fault  i 


Cowper 


l  his  own.1 


*un-gn'-vi(-ou8,  a.  [Pref.  (1),  and  Eng. 
envious.]  Not  envious  ;  free  from  envy. 

"  We  shall  be  far  surer  of  finding  these  upright,  un- 
enmous,  considerate.  U-nevolent.  c-"iii|Kisslou.ite  than 
otiiers,  who  have  not  equal  iuduceiuente."— Seeker: 
Sermoni,  vol.  v.,  ser.  11. 

•un-en'-vj^-lng,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
envying.]  Not  euving ;  free  from  envy  ;  un- 
envious. 

*  fin-ep'-I-lSgued,   o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  epi/ogu(e) ;  -eit.]    Not  furnished  or  pro- 
vided with  an  epilogue.    (Special  coinage.) 

"  Unepilogued  the  poet  waits  his  sentence." 

OolUtmitlt :  Epilogue  to  T,,t  Sitten. 

*un-e-pis'-c6-pal,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  episcopal.]  Not  episcopal ;  without 
bisliojis. 

"Any   sovereign    and    unepitcopal  Presbytery."  — 

Gauden :  Ti-ari  of  the  Church,  p.  11. 

*  un-e'-qua_-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
equable.]    Not  equable,  not  uniform  ;  change- 
ful, iitlul,  changeable. 

"The  most  unsett'ed  and  unequable  of  seasons  in 
most  countries  in  the  world."— Bentley :  Sermon*, 
ser.  8. 

*  un-e'-qna-bl#,  adv.   [Eng.  unequable) ;  -ly.] 
Not  equably  or  uniformly. 

"  We  behold  the  universe  as  a  splendid  space  inter- 
spersed  MMfHof *  with  clusters."  —  foe  :  Eureka 
( Worlft,  1861 1,  ii.  180. 

un-e'-qual,  ;une  quail,  a.  &  t.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  equal.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Unjust,  unfair,  iniquitous.  (Tn  this 
sense  a  translation  of  Lat.  iniquus,  from  i)i-  = 
not,  and  asqitus  =  equal,  fair,  just.) 

"Is  not  my  way  squall  are  not  your  ways  ui*> 
egitall"—  Ezekiel  xviii.  25. 

2.  Not  equal ;  not  of  the  same  size,  length, 
breadth,  width,  thickness,  volume,  quantity, 
strength,  station,  or  the  like. 

3.  Inadequate,  insufficient 

"To  that  danger  his  fortitude  proved  unequal.*— 
Hacaulay  :  Hi-t.  Enfi.,  ch.  xxi. 

*4.  Not  equable,  not  uniform;  unequal: 
as,  unequal  pulsations. 

II.  Bot. :  Not  having  the  two  sides  symme- 
trical, as  the  leaf  of  Begonia.  Applied  speci- 
ally to  sepals  and  petals  of  unequal  size  and 
shape.  In  describing  a  corolla,  equal  and  un- 
equal have  sometimes  been  substituted  for 
regular  and  irregular. 

B.  -4s  subst. :  One  not  equal  to  another  In 
station,  power,  ability,  age,  or  the  like. 

"  Among  unequal!,  whnt  society  ? " 

tliUon :  P.  L.,  viii.  ,m 

unequal  sided,  a.  The  same  as  UK- 
EQUAL  and  OBLIQUE  (q.v.). 

unequal-voices,  s.  pi. 

Music :  Voices  of  mixed  qualities,  those  at 
women  combined  with  those  of  men. 

* un-e'-qnal-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l);  Eng. 
eipud,  and  .sull'.'-aWc.]  Not  able  to  be  equalled ; 
not  caj«ible  of  being  equalled,  matched,  or 
paralleled  ;  matchless,  peerless. 

"  Whose  love  to  God  is  quextlonless,  filial,  and  wt- 
tqual Hole." -Boyle:  Workt,  i.  282. 

un  e  -quailed,  o.    [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 

equalM.l    Not  equalled    or  paralleled ;    ua- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  CD  =  e;  ey  =  a;  <ju  =  k\r. 


unequally— unexceptional 
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paralleled,    unrivalled,    peerless.     (Used    in 
either  a  good  or  bad  sense.) 

"  N  hen  Venice  was  a  queen  «  uh  an  uoeqiuilled  dower.** 
tii/run  :  I'/ulae  Harold,  Iv.  11. 

ttn-«'-qual-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  unequal; -ly.]  Not 
equally  ;  in  an  unequal  manner  or  decree ;  in 
unequal  or  different  degrees ;  irregului  ly ,  un- 
Byininetrically. 

"  The  area  of  the  island  was  during  the  winter  and 
•prinz.  not  unf/uo/iy  divided  between  tue  contending 
races.  '—Macau/ay  :  But.  Eng.,  cu.  xvii. 

unequally  pinnate,  a. 
Bnt.  (Of  a  leaf) :   Pinnate  with  a  terminal 
leaflet ;  imparipiunate. 

•tin-e'-qual-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unequal;  -ness.] 
Tli--  quality  or  state  of  being  unequal ;  in- 
equality. 

"  The  unequalneu  and  unreajonahleness  of  which 
all  lawyers  will  deride.'—^.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Con- 
•deuce,  bk.  ii.,  cu.  ii. 

•  un-equit-a-ble  (equit  as  gk'-kwit),  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  equitable.]    Not  equit- 
able ;  inequitable. 

"  Measures  which  they  think  too  unequitable  to  press 
upon  a  murderer." — Decay  of  Piety. 

•  ftn-eqult-a-bly  (equit  as  gk'-kwit).  adv. 

(Eng.  e/fit:tab(le) ;  -ly.\    Not  equitably;  in  an 

unequitable  manner. 

•ftn-eqnlt-y  (equit  as  ek  -kwit),  *vn-e- 
qwy-te,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  equity  ] 
Iii'-quitableness,  iniquity,  injustice.  (Wy- 
eliffe :  Bam.  iii.  5.) 

ttn-S-qulv'-d-cal,  o.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  equivocal.] 

1.  Not  equivocal ;  not  doubtful ;  clear,  evi- 
dent, plain. 

"About  the  same  time  the  king  began  to  ahow.  In 
an  vnrguifocal  manner,  the  feeling  which  he  really 
entertained  towaida  the  banished  Huguenot*.'— Mac- 
aulay:  Bin.  Eng..  ch.  vi. 

2.  Not  ambiguous  ;  not  of  doubtful  signifi- 
cation :  as  unequivocal  expressions. 

tin-S-qnlv'-O-cal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unequivo- 
cal ;-/.¥•!  In  an"  unequivocal,  clear,  or  plain 
manner;  clearly,  plainly. 

**  Hi;  resurrection,  the  Lord's  Day.  called  and  kept 

In  co leniuratiuu  of  it,  and  the  eucliarist  in  both  its 

part*,  are  uneguitncally  referred   to."—  Paley :   £ti- 
dtnctl  o/  Chrit:iani!y,  vol.  L,  pf_  L,  cu.  Vii. 

tin  6  qulv'  6-cal-ness,  *.  [Eng.  unequivo- 
cal; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unequivocal ;  clearness,  plainness. 

•ttn-S-rad'-lc-a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  vn-  (l), 
and   Eng.  enulicable.]     Not   eradioable ;   in- 
capable of  being  eradicated  ;  ineradicable. 
"  The  uneradicnbte  Ulnt  of  •In." 

Byron :  CkUde  Oarold,  IT.  Itt. 

•  tin  err  -a  ble.  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
errable.]    Not  able  or  liable  to  err;  incapable 
of  erring;  infallible. 

"  The  ignominy  of  jronr  unerraole  see  Ii  discovered." 
—Sluldon  :  Hirror  qf  Antickritt.  p.  142. 

•  fin  -  Srr'-  a  -  ble  -  ness,  *.    [Eng.  unerrable ; 
-nets.  ]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unable 
to  err;  incapacity  of  error ;  infallibility. 

"The  many  Innovations  of  that  church  wit  nets  the 
Janger  of  presuming   uj 
guid*."— Decaf  of  Pi*tf. 

ftn-crr'-ing,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  err- 
ing. I 

1.  Committing  no  mistake ;   incapable  of 
error  ;  infallible. 

"  Ai  Tbjr  untrrina  precept*  teach." 
WnrdtwortK :  Thantiffitiny  Ode.  J.m.  18, 18K. 

1  Incapable  of  missing  the  mark  ;  certain, 
wire. 

"  To  bend  the  bow,  and  aim  unerring  dirt*." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  r.  U. 

ttn-e'lT'-Ing-ly;  adv.  [Eng.  untiring;  -ly.] 
In  an  unerring  manner;  without  error  or 
failure  ;  certainly,  Infallibly. 

"  Thy  strung  that U  punue  their  path 

t'nfrH/v/jr." 
LongfeWnc  :  Coptai  de  Vanrlque.    (Transl.) 

•  un  6s  cap   a  ble,  a.     (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  exxipubte'.]    That  cannot  be  escaped  or 
avoided  ;  unavoidable. 

"  Rternal  flight  from  some  unetcapable  enemy."— 
Mutton  :  lie  Vumcty.  p.  H. 

•tin  cs  ghew  a  blo  (ew  *»  u),  '  un  es- 
Chu  a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  es- 
chtuxtblt.  I  Not  able  to  be  eschewed,  avoided, 
or  shunned. 

"  Proculyiuj  by  an  unm-huoble  betldyiut  togltber." 
—Cltaucrr  Bofdiu.  bk.  v 


*  tin  cs  ghew  -a-bly  (ew  as  u),  "  un-es- 
Chu-a-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  une*cheu>ab(le) ;  -ly.] 
Unavoidably. 

"  Tliei  been  to  comen  \Lnachuably.~-C\aucer: 
Botciut,  bit.  v. 

*  un-es-cutgh  -eoned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Kng.  esciucnfoneil.]     Not  escutcheuued ;  riot 
with  an  escutcheon. 

"  To  this  loved  cemetery,  here  to  lodge. 
With  unetcutch  uiied  privacy  iuteired." 

H'ordntorth :  .excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*un-ese,  s.    [UNEASE.] 

*  tin -es- pled',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
espied.]    Not  espied  ;  not  seeu  or  discovered  ; 
unseen,  undiscovered. 

"  Nearer  to  view  his  prey,  and  unespitd, 
To  murk  what  of  their  state  lie  mure  might  learn." 
MUton:  P.L.,lr.3»t. 

un-esTsayed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
essayed.]  Not  essayed;  not  tried;  untried, 
unattempted. 

"  The  reeds  no  sooner  touched  my  lip,  though  new. 
And  uitcuat/'M  before,  than  wide  they  flew." 

Covrprr :  Heath  of  Damon. 

un  es  s5n  tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  &  «.  [Pref, 
un-  (1),  and  Er.g.  essential.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Not  essential ;  not  constituting  the  real 
essence ;  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  not  of 
prime  importance. 

"Those  who  differed  from  Mm  in  fie  uneuentiat 
parti  ..f  Christianity."— AUUaon  :  Freeholder. 

*  2.  Void  of  real  being. 

"  Prime  cheerer  Light ! 

Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wmpt 
In  unetitnti'il  gloom,"     Thornton :  Summer,  M. 

B.  Ai  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Something  not  constituting 
the  real  essence,  or  not  absolutely  necessary. 

2.  Music  (PL):  Notes  not  forming  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  harmony.   Passing,  auxiliary, 
or  ornamental  notes. 

tin  es  sen  tial-ly  (tial  as  shal),  adv. 
[Eug.  unessential;  -ly.]  Not  in  an'cssential 
or  absolutely  necessary  manner. 

•tin  es-tab'-lish,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  establish.]  To  unlix,  to  disestablish  ;  to 
deprive  of  establishment. 

"  The  parliament  demanded  of  the  king  to  unrttab- 
H«*  that  !>rel:itical  government  which  had  usurped 
over  us."— Milton :  Kikonuk  alia,  J  27. 

*  tin-eth,  *  un  ethes,  adv.    [UXEATH.] 

t  ttn-e-van-fegl'-Io-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I), 
and  Enjc.  franoeitttU.]  Not  evangelical ;  not 
according  to  the  gospel. 

"  Whom  In  Justice  to  retaliate,  is  not  as  he  suppose* 
unrvangelical."—MiUon:  Antver  to  Eikon  Biuilite, 
111 

ttn-e'-ven,  o.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  even,  a.] 

1.  Not  even,  not  level,  smooth,  or  plain ; 
rugged,  rough. 

"  Thus  fallen  am  I  In  dark,  uneven  way." 
8hakei/>. :  Alidiummer  fligU  t  Dream,  iii.  t. 

2.  Not  straight  or  direct;  crooked. 

"  i'neren  Is  the  course.  I  like  it  not." 

Sltalcct/j. :  Komeo  t  Juliet.  IT.  1. 

3.  Not  uniform,  regular,  or  well-matched. 

"  Uurrvlng,  as  fast  as  his  unrren  legs  would  carry 
him. "-.I/ tenuity:  ttitt,  fug.,  ch.  xviit 

4.  Not  perfectly  horizontal  or  level,  as  the 
beam  of  a  scale  ;  not  on  the  same  height  or 
plain  ;  hence,  not  true,  just,  or  fair. 

"  Belial.  In  much  unnrn  scale  thou  welplfst 
Ail  others  by  thyself."        J/i  ton :  P.  It.,  it  17*. 

*  5.  Ill-matched,  unsuitable;  ill-assorted. 

"  So  forth  they  traveled,  an  unrven  payre  .  .  . 
A  salvage  man  matcht  with  a  lady.'  fayro." 

Sveiaer:  f.  y  .  VI.  T.  ». 

6.  In  Arith.  :  Not  divisible  by  2  without  a 
remainder ;  odd ;  us,  8,  5,  7,  &<•.  ;  unevenly 
unequal  numb  TS  are  those  which  being  di- 
vided by  4  leave  a  remainder  equal  to  1,  as  5, 
9,  13,  &c. 

*  7.  Difficult,  perplexing,  embarrassing. 

"  Uiieren  and  unwelcome  newt." 

Kkaktup. :  1  11,-nry  jr..  L  L 

fin-e'-ven-lJT",  «''»•  [Eng.  uneven, ; -ly.]  In 
an  uneven  muaner ;  not  smoothly  or  regu- 
larly. 

"Whosoever  rides  on  a  lime  hone,  cannot  >-ut 
move  uneren.'y.'—Bp.  BoM:  Jfo  Peace  <eit\  Home.  1  ». 

ttn-e'-ven-ne'w,  *.    [Eng.  uneven;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uneven, 
rough,  or  rugged  ;  roughness ;  inequality  of 
surface. 

"The  mn»<1n«M  and  unmsmust  of  the  roads."— 
Ray  :  On  (*.  Cre-ition. 


2.  Want  of  uniformity  or  equableness ;  on 
steadiness,  uncertainty. 

"This  uneeenii-'U  of  temper  aud  Irregularity  of  coo. 
duct."— Additun :  spectator.  No.  161. 

*3.  Turbulence;  disturbed  state. 

"By  reaoun  of  the  troubles  aud  uneoenneit  >f  nil 
Ttlgu."-Hate. 

4.  Want  of  smoothness  in  regard  to  style, 
or  the  like ;  ruggediiess. 

"It  were  strange  if  in  what  I  writ  there  did  not 
appear  much  of  uneienneu."— Boyle:  Worla.  ii.  2&1. 

un-e-vent-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
eventful.]  Not  eventiul  ;  not  marked  !•>• 
events  of  any  importance ;  as,  an  uneventful 
journey  or  reign. 

*  tin-oV-I-dent,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Ens. 
evident.]  Not  evident,  clear,  or  plain  ;  obscure. 

"  We  conjecture  at  unendrnt  things  by  that  wliict 
is  evident.  •—  Backet:  Life  of  Williamt,  L  U7. 

*  un-eV-it-a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
evil  ible.]    Not  to  be  escaped  or  avoided  ;  in- 
evitable. 

"  Wherefore  weying  and  forseelng  this  (as  I  may  wel 
tcrme  it)  calamity  and  nnerit,ib:e  dauger  of  men."— 
Backluyt :  Vu^aget.  ii.  S3. 

*  un-ev'-I-tat-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Lat 
erittitus,  pa.   par.  of  evito  =  to  avoid.]     Un- 
avoided,  nnescaped. 

"  With  that,  th'  unerring  dart  at  Cycnus  flung. 
Th'  uneritated  un  his  shoulder  rung." 

SanUyi:  OM;  Me.amorphoirfM. 

iin-e'-v8lved',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

evolved.}    Not  evolved. 

*  iin-Sjf-act',   o.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exact,  a.]    Not  exact  or  accurate ;  inexact,  in- 
correct 

*  un-ex-act'-ed,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exacted.]    Not  exacted  ;  not  taken  by  force. 

"  But  all  was  common,  and  the  fruitful  earth 
Was  free  to  give  her  uiiezaited  birth  " 

Dryden  :  Virgil;  Oeorgic  i.  !»«. 

iin-Sy-a^'-ger-at-^d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  exaggerate*!.]  Not  exaggerated. 

*  un-ex-am'-in  a-blc,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (IX 
and  Eng.  exam.ina.ble.]    Not  examinable  ;  not 
admitting  of  examination. 

"  The  lowly,  alwlse.  and  unexaminable  Intention 
of  CbrUt"— MMon :  Kef  arm.  in  England,  bk.  i. 

iin  ex  am  ined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
examined.] 

1.  Not  examined,  tested,  investigated,  or 
tried. 

"  A  forward  condemnation  of  all  that  may  stand 
in  opposition  to  it,  unheard  and  unr.jraminrd  ;  whim, 
whit  is  it  but  prejudice  1"— Locke:  Conduct  of  the 
Un.itrtt.,  i  10. 

2.  Not  examined  judicially ;  untried. 

"  And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Bantings  liv'd 
LaUinU-d.  unexamiiiil.  free,  at  liberty." 

Shakmp. :  Richard  III.,  ill.  s. 

3.  Not  explored  or  investigated. 

"  There  remained  nevertheless  room  for  very  largo 
Island.)  in  places  unexamined.'—Cook:  Second  I'u^iao, 
bk.  U.,  ch.  vi. 

un  ex  am  -pled  (pled  as  peld),  a.  [Pief. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  enunpleil.]  Not  examplfd  ; 
having  no  example,  precedent,  or  simihu 
case ;  unprecedented. 

"  To  make  some  unexampled  sacrifice." 

R.  Brotniing :  Paraceltnl,  L 

tin  ex-gelled ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 
excelled.  ]  Not  excelled. 

"  Unrivalled  love,  in  Lyc',% unexcelled." 

Courtier :  Earner ;  Iliad.  T. 

un  ex  gep  tion  a  blo,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (\\ 
and  Eng.  exceptionable.}  Not  exceptionalde 
not  liable  or  ojien  to  any  exception,  objection, 
or  censure  ;  unobjectionable,  faultless. 

"  Hen  of  clear  and  unexceptionable  cuaracUn."— 
Wuterlind :  World,  v.  tut. 

un  ex  gep  -tlon  a-blo  n6ss,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
exceptionable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unexceptionable. 

"Other  parti  of  his  ex|>osltlon  of  theee  epistles  that 
had  the  like  unnifplintaoleneu."  —  Mart :  On  the 
Henn  Channel  { 1MO).  (1'ref.) 

un  ex  gdp  tlon  a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  uner- 
ceptionab(ie) :  -ly.}  In  an  unexceptionable 
manner. 

"  Persons  so  unncrjttionnbln  quallfy'd  for  that 
pnrpuee."— fmtth:  Sennont.  vol.  T.,  Mr.  i. 

*  un-8x-c6p'-tion-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
KiiH.exceptionid.]   Unexceptionable.  (A\M«ng 
use.) 

"  The  dlsconrrc*  sra  perfectly  tmtafertionn '  so  fai 
M  they  go."— ant.  Quarterly  lleriew,  Ivil.  ««c  ii«;x|. 


boll,  boy;  poUt,  joltrl;  oat,  cell,  chorns,  ghln,  benph ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expeot.  Xenophon,  exist.      ing. 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  loan.   -Uon,   sion  =  snun ;  -tion,  -floa  =  xliun.    -clou*,  -tlous,  -sloua  -  snus.    -ble,  -dlo,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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nnexceptive— unextinguishably 


•  un-e'x-ce'p'-tlVe,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eiig.  exceptive.]  Not  exceptive  ;  admitting  uo 
exception. 

iln  ex  9han£ed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Bug. 
OKh'in>jeii.\  Not  exchanged. 

"  But   contend    that   you    ui»y  Ju»tly  reserve   for 
Tengeaui*  thoae  whu  n>m  >in   imex" 
L+tei-tot/it  zherif  uf  ttriitvl  (  1  7  ;  ;). 


•  fin  ex-cised  .  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug. 
txcist  :  -ed  |  Not  excised  ;  not  subjected  or 
liable  to  excise  or  duty. 


•  tin-ex-clu  J  -Ive.    a.      (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Kiiic.  exclusive.]   Not  exclusive  ;  general,  com- 
prehensive. 

*ttn-ex-ClUS'-Ive-iy,  ado.  (Eng.  unex- 
clusive  ;  -ly.]  Without  exclusion  of  any  thing  ; 
'  so  as  nut  to  exclude. 

•  un-ex-cSIf-it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  uxogiUthle.  \    Not  excogitable  ;  not  able 
to  he  thought  out. 

"  Wherein  ciui  nun  be  mid  to  resemble  his  unex- 
c»v/i''«'»  power  *ml  uerfectedueas?  "—  K.tUiiah  :  Hitt. 
World.  bk.  i.,  ch.  Ii. 

•  nn-Sx-cus'-a-ble,  a.    (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ercusnhlt.]    Not  excusable  ;  inexcusable, 
unpardonable. 

"  It  was  i  !>erverse,  gross,  malicious,  and  unexcut- 
able  iguor.uice."—  Ham.njnd  :  Workt.  iv.  (Hi. 

•  un-Sx-cus'-a-ble-nSss,  *.     [Eng.  unex- 
CKSthle  ;  -ness.]    Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
unexcusable. 

•  Rii>  up  to  you  the  unexcxiiWenea  of  the  heathen 
ignorance  iu  general"—  Hammond:  lYorlu.  iv.  «4i 

un-ex  -e-cu-t3d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
executed.] 

L  Not  executed  ;  not  performed  or  carried 
out. 

"The  decree  of  the  Senate  remained  unexecuted." 
-Lemt:  Cred.  Early  Human  UM  (l&iSj.  ch.  xil. 

2.  Not  signed  <>r  sealed  ;  not  properly  at- 
tested: as,  a  deed  or  contract  unexecuted. 
*  3.  Unemployed  ;  not  put  into  practice. 

"  Leave  itnexfcutrd 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge." 

Malcetp.  :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  Hi.  T. 

•  tin-ex-em'-plar-jf,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  exemplary.}    Not  exemplary. 


,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  exemplified.]  Not  exemplified  ;  not  illus- 
trated by  example  :  unexampled. 

"  Those  wonilers  a  generation  returned  with  to  un- 
ngratitude."  —  lioyle. 


•fin-ex  empt'  (p  silent),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (IX 

and  Eng.  exempt.} 

1.  Not  exempt;  not  free  by  privilege  or 
right  ;  liable. 

2.  Not   exempting  from,  or   depriving   of 
some  privilege,  or  the  like. 

"  Scorning  the  unexrmpt  condition 
By  which  all  mortal  frailty  must  subsist." 

Milton  :  Comui.  MS. 

•  un-ex-Smptf-e'd  (p  silent),  a.     [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  'xemptal.]    Not  exempted  ;  not 
free  by  privilege  or  right. 

"To  require  an  unexempted  and  Impartial  obe- 
dience to  all  her  decrees."—  Hilton  :  Dioorct,  bk.  ii., 
cb  xiii. 

•  un-ex'-er-9ised.   o.     [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
En  ,'.  fierr.ised.]    Not  exercised  ;  not  practised 
or  train  -d. 

••  Without  discrimination  or  election,  of  which  in- 
deed  ->ur  tender  and  unexerrited  minds  are  not  cap- 
able."—  OtatuiU  :  Eua»t,  No.  3. 

•  fin-e'x-ert'-e'd,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exerteil.]     Not   exerted;    not    brought   into 
action. 

"  Attend  with  patience  the  uncertainty  of  things, 
and  wnat  lieth  yet  unexerted  in  the  chaos  of  futurity." 
—  Browne  :  Chrixian  Jloralt,  i.  44. 

un-ex  haust  -ed,  a.    (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


1.  Not  exhausted  ;  not  drained  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  not  emptied. 

"  As  the  low  bent  clouds 
Pour  flood  on  flood,  yet  unexhii.itted  still 
Combine."  Thornton:  Winter. 

2.  Not  worn  ont  :  as  unexhausted  strength. 

•nn-ex-hanst'-i-ble,  a.  [En?,  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  exhaustible.]  Not  exhaustible,  inex- 
haustible. 

"  Ctfxhiutt'Me  by  all  the  successions  of  time."— 
Btle  :  Cant.  ;  Med.  un  the  Lordt  Prayer. 


•  un-Sx-Ist'-ent,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
existent.]    Not  existent,  non-existent. 

"  Suspended  knowledge  uf  whnt  is  yet  unexiittnt.' 
—Brouiie:  Ckrutian  JloiaU,  111.  ii 

•un  ex  1st  Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
existing.}    Not  existing  ;  not  existent. 

"  un  ex-pand -ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Kng.  expanded.]     Not  expanded. 


*un-ex-pect  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Kng.  expectable']  Not  to  be  expected  or  an- 
ticipated. 

"  The   homicide  .  .  .  without  unrxttert'ibte  mercy, 
periaueth  eternally."— Adam :  Workt,  ii.  3fi 

'tin-ex  poet  ant,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  expectant.]  Not  expectant ;  not  looking, 
expecting,  or  waiting  fur. 


*  ftn-^x-pSc-ta'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Bug.  expectation.!     Tne  al>senceof  expectation  ; 
want  of  previous  consideration  or  forethought. 

"  As  every  other  ei  ill,  so  this  [losse]  especially  is 
aggravated  by  uur  nnacpectatun.  —  Bp.  HaU :  Tin 
Halm  of  UUead,  i  i. 

iin-6x  psct'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expected.]  Not  exacted ;  not  looked  for. 

"  Your  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused 
My  spirits,  that  they  were  Iwiug  IRJIII  un  enterprise." 
tturdiwartu :  Bxcurtion,  bk.  iii. 

iin-ex-pect'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unexpected; 
-ly.]  Iii  an  unexpected  manner  ;  at  a  time  or 
in  u  manner  not  expected  or  looked  tor. 

"The  court  determining  the  case  un«z/<ec«d<y  la 
favour  of  nl>  opponent."- tioldtmith:  The  Bee,  No.  7. 

t  un  ex  pect  -ed  ness,  s.  [Eng.  unexpected ; 
•toss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
expected. 

"  The  unexpectedneu  added  (if  not  to  the  pain)  to 
the  fright  Uwnol" —Fulltr :  Worthiet;  Wiltthirt. 

*  un  ex-pe  -di-ent,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Kng.  expedient.]    Not  expedient,  inexpedient. 


nn-ex-pSn'-sIve,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ex/tensive.]  Not  expensive;  inexpensive; 
110  1  costly. 

"  My  life  hath  not  bin  unexpemtive  in  learning,  and 

voyaging  about"—  Mil  tun  :  An  Apology  for  Smtctyin- 

nuut,  i  8. 


s.  [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ex/>erience,  s.J  Want  of  experience;  in- 
experience. 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  recant  that  which  my  utter- 

peril-  "•?  h:itli  (out  of  heirsay)  written    in    praise  of 
French  education."—  B/J.  Boll  :  «u  ,  radii,  i  10. 

tin-ex-per'-I-enjed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  experienced.] 

L  Not  experienced  :  not  versed  or  skilled  ; 
inexperienced. 

"  The  wisest,  unexperienced,  will  lie  ever 
Timorous  and  |..th."  UUton  :  P.  K..  111.  *«. 

2.  Without  havirg    gained   knowledge   or 
experience. 

"  Thou     retnrn     unexperienced    to   thy   grave."— 
Shakap.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv  4. 

3.  Untried  ;  not   knowii  from  experience. 
(Said  of  things.) 

*  an-cx-per'-I-^nt,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (IX  and 
Eug.  exiierient.]    Inexperienced. 

"  The  inexperient  gave  the  tempter  place." 

8h<iktfi>.  :  Complaint,  311. 

*  tin-ex-pSr-I-mSnt-^i,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i), 

and  Eng.  experimental.}    Not  experimental. 

*  tin-ex-pert',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (\\  and  Eng. 
ex/iert.]    Notexpert;  inexpert;  wantingskiil, 
experience,  or  knowledge  ;  inexperienced. 

"  My  sentence  is  for  open  war  :  of  wile*. 
More  unexpert.  I  boast  not."     Milton,:  P.  L.,  it.  52. 

*  fin-ex-pert'-l  f,  adv.    [Eng.  unexpert:  -ly.] 

Not  expertly;  in  an  unexpert  manner;  un- 
skilfully. 

un  ex  pired  ,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expired^] 

1.  Not  expired  ;   not  having  reached    the 
date  at  which  it  is  due  :  as,  an  unexpired  bill. 

2.  Not  having  expired  ;  not  having  come  to 
an  end  or  termination  ;  still  to  run. 

••  Having  an  unexpired    t*rm  of  wveu  years  from 
Michaelmas  last"—  Timet.  Oct.  30.  1874. 

*  ftn-ex-plaln'-a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.    eifliti  noble.]       Not   explainable  ;    not 
capable  of  being  explained  ;  inexplicable. 


un  ex  plained ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  OX  and  Eng. 

explained.]    Not  explained. 

"  Portentous,  unexampled,  unex/ilain'd.' 

Cowper:  rajt.ii.il 

•iin-Sx'-plI-cat-gd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eug.  explicated. }  Not  explicated;  unexplained. 

un-6x  plored',  a.  [Pret  un-  (1),  and  Bug. 
explored. \ 

1.  Not  explored  or  examined  by  travelling. 

"  He  had  left  scarcely  a  nook  of  the  kingdom  une*. 
plored"—Jlacautaf  •  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Not  examined  intellectually ;  not  inves- 
tigated ;  untried. 

"  No  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried. 
Nor  counsels  unex/>lore<t,  I  KM  ore  she  died." 

Dryden  :   I'irfU  ;  .fneU  iv.  SOO. 

un -ex  posed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expired.] 

1.  Not  exposed  or  laid  open  to  view ;  re- 
maining concealed  or  hidden  ;  hence,  not  held 
up  to  censure. 

"Suffer  the  little  mistakes  of  the  author  to  put 
unexfiaed  "—  H'mti :  On  the  .Hind,  ch.  v.,  §  a. 

2.  Not  exposed  ;  not  liable  or  open. 

"  Existence  unexpoted 
To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  wx-idenf 

Wordtmrth  :  Excursion,  bk.  ir. 

3.  Covered,    shielded,    or   protected    from 
violence,  injury,   danger,   or  the  like  ;  shel- 
tered :  as,  The  house  stands  in  an  unexposed 
situation. 

un  ex  pound  ed,  o.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ex,iouiuled.}  Not  expounded;  not  ex- 
plained or  treated  of. 

"  In  the  plain  unexpounded  words  of  Scrlptm*."— 
Bp.  Taylor :  Sermuni,  vol.  it,  ser.  2A 

4  un-ex-press',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
express.]  Informal,  casual. 

11  The  unexprnt  [sclioolmasterl.  (or  good  or  evil,  U 
•o  busy  with  a  i-oor  little  felluw."— Carlgle:  Lift  of 
Sterling,  pt.  t.  ch.  iv. 

iin  ex-pressed ,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

expressed.}  Not  e.. pressed  ;  not  mentioned, 
declared,  proclaimed,  or  uttered. 

"  Next— for  some  gracloun  service  tmexnreued, 
Aud  from  its  wages  uuly  tu  be  guefsed." 

Union  :  A  Sketch. 

*  im  ex  press  I  ble.  o.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  expressible.]    N»t  expressible;  not  able 
or  fit  to  be  expressed  ;  inexpressible. 

"  When  wilt  thon  put  an  end  to  these  unrzpreuiblt 
miseries  1~—Bp.  a  ail:  The  Peacemaker.  ^  6. 

*  fin-5x-pr888'-I-biy,  adv.   [Eng.  unexpreit- 
ib(ie);   -ly.]      In   a    manner   not  to    be  ex- 
pressed ;  inexpressibly. 

"  Your  condition  if  inezpretiibly  wofull."— Bp.  Ball: 
Character  uf  Man. 

un -ex  press -Ive,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  expressive.] 

1.  Not  expressive ;  deficient  in  expression. 
*  2.  Inexpressible,  ineffable. 
''And  hoars  the  unexpreuive  nuptial  song." 

Milton:  Lycidat,  17*. 

•fin-Sx-prSss'-Xve-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  vnes- 
pressive ;  -ly.]  Not  expressively  ;  without  ex- 
pression. 

»  un  ex  pug  -na  ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  0),  and 
Eng.  expugimble.\  Not  to  be  beaten,  con- 
quered, or  overpowered. 

"  Debonaire 
Nor  vmexpugnable  to  Ic  ,'e. " 

&t>iuy< .  Otid ;  Aletamorphoiet  xL 

*  un -ex-tend' -ed,  a.    I  Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
extentleil.] 

1.  Not  extended  or  stretched  out. 

"  From  these  weak,  struntrling,  tinextended  arms." 
Congrete :  Hourniny  ISrtde.  iU. 

2.  O(-cupying  no  assignable  space ;  having 
no  dimensions. 

"  How  inconceivable  is  It,  that  a  spiritual,  i.e.,  an 
unexte.iided  sul»tance,  should  represent  to  the  uiiud 
ail  extended  one,  as  a  triangle  I"— Locke. 

*  iin-6x-tinct',  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
extinct.]    Not  extinct  or  extinguished. 

"  Be  there  but  one  spark 
(M  flr*  remaining  Iii  him  uittxtim-t." 

In  num.  t  flat. :  Love  i  Care,  iii.  1 

fin-Sx-ttn  -guish-a-ble  (gn  as  gw),  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  extinguishalile.]  In- 
capable of  being  extinguished  ;  inextinguish- 
able. 

"  Pain  of  unextinffuishfible  fire," 

MUtim :  P.  L.,  11.  88. 

*  ttn  -  Sx  -  tin'-  guish  -  a  -  bl  J  (gu  as  gw), 

adv.  (Eng.  unextinguixhabl(e);  -ly.]  In  an 
unextingtiishable  manner;  in  a  manner  thi-t 
cannot  be  extinguished  ;  inextinguishably. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rale,  lull;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
Syrian.    »,  «  =  e;  ey  =  »;  <ia  =  l 


unextin  guished— unfashionable 
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un-ex-tlri'-gmshed  (gu  as  gw),  o.    [Pref. 
ttJi-  (1),  and  Eng.  extlntfu until.] 

1.  Not  extinguished  j  uot  quenched  or  re- 
pressed. 

"  The  friend  who  stood  hefnre  her  Bight. 

Her  ouly  unexttnynali'-U  h/nl." 

Wonuaurtu:  White  Doe,  U. 

*  2.  Inextinguishable,' 

"  An  ardent  thirst  of  honour ;  a  soul  unsatisfied  with 
all  it  has  dime,  aitd  an  unexiinguuned  desire  of  doing 
inure." — Drydeii. 

•  tin-ex'-tir-pat-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En.',  extirpate!  I.]    Not  extirpated;  not  rooted 
out  ;  uot  eradicated  or  exterminated. 

••Talcin?  offence  at  the  sin  which  remains  as  yet 
imexti rpatfd. '  —Dp.  Hartley :  Sermatu,  rut.  lit,  ser.  40. 

•  tin-^X-tort'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug. 
ejctorted.]    Not  extorted  ;  not  taken  or  wrested 
by  force;  spontaneous. 

"  The  soul's  affection  can  be  only  given 
Free,  unextorted,  as  the  grace  of  heaven." 

Camper  :  To  Delia. 

•tin-e'x'-trfc-a-ble,  «.    [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  extricable.]    NIM  extricalile ;  inextricable. 

"  Which  soppo«iti  >n  we  shall  Hnde  involved  in  un. 
extricMe  dimY-uHies." — Von  :  Jmmort.  of  the  Soul, 
bk.  it.  ch.  ii. 

•tin-eyed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  eyed.] 
Nut  seen,  viewed,  or  noticed  ;  unseen. 

•'  A  pair  of  li|»,  oh  that  we  were  uneyed, 
I  could  suck  sugar  fioiu  'em  ! ' 
Benum,  t  rut.  :  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  ii. 

•  un  fV  bled  (le  as  el),  a.     [Pref.  vn-  (1), 
and  En<*.  Jdbled.]    Unmixed  with  fable;  not 
constituting  a  fable  ;  historic,  true. 


•tin-Hiee',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  face, 
v.]  To  remove  the  face  or  cover  from ;  to 
expose. 

"  Unfaee  these,  and  they  will  prove  as  had  cards  as 
any  in  the  pack."—  Ruthmnh:  JIMor.  Collection!,  lit. 
it.  vol.  it.  p.  917. 

•  un  fac'-tious,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
factious.)    Not  factious. 

"  Provided  always  that  they  bare  been  temperate, 
reawnah!e.  and  u » faction t  iu  their  conduct."—  WUber- 
force  :  Lift,  ii.  170. 

•  un  -  fad  -  a  -  ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
fwl(e),  and  suff.  -able.]     Incapable  of  fading, 
witlieiing,  or  perishing  ;  unfading. 

"A  crown,  incorrupt!  Me,  un  fad 'bit.  reserved  In 
heaven  (or  him."— Bt>.  Sail :  Contempt.  ;  Ahaiuerui 
Printing. 

tin-fad' -ed.  a.    [Pref.  tm- (1),  and  Eng.  faded.] 

1.  Not  faded ;  not  having  lost  its  strength 
of  colour. 

2.  Not  withered,  as  a  plant. 

"  A  lovely  flower, 
rjnfndrd  yet,  but  yet  unfed  below."  Dryden. 

•  tin-fadg'-Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
failging.}    [FADOB,  v.]    That  will  not  fadge  or 
suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended ;  un- 
suitable. 


till  fad  -Ing,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng. 
fading.] 

1.  Not  fading ;  not  liable  to  fade  or  lose  its 
strength  or  freshness  of  colour. 

"  To  gather  flowers 
Of  blissful  quiet 'mid  unfading  howere." 

Wardtmrth :  Landamia, 

2.  Not  liable  to  wither ;  not  subject  to  de- 
cay ;  imperishable. 

"  Immortality  of  life,  an  unfading  crown  of  glory." 
— Barrow:  Bermoni.  voL  iiL,  ser.  3S. 

fin  fad -Ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfading;  -ly.] 
In  an  unlading  manner ;  imperishably. 

*  un- fad -Ing  ness,  *.     [Eng.  unfading; 
•nut.]  The  quality  or  state  of  lieing  unfading. 

"  We  eonsliler  the  unfadlngneH  of  their  tthe  Pho> 
nlclaus'J  purple."— PolvHele:  Bat.  Dnonihin, 

•tin-fair-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  fail, 
T.,  ami  surf,  -alile.]  Not  failable  ;  incapable 
of  failing;  Infallible. 

"  A  confident  opinion  of  their  undoubted  safety, 
and  u,./i/'.iWr  ri.iit  to  happineea I'-Bp.  Hall:  Ser- 
mon on  1  Peter  i.  10. 

•  tin  fail  -a-ble-ne'ss,  «.    fEng.  unfaOaUe ; 
-nr*i.\    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfmil- 
•ble ;  infallibility,  certainty. 

"The  veracity  .ml  nn/allnklmat  of  the  rare 
mercies,  and  promises  of  the  Ond  of  truth.  —Bp. 
Unit :  Satan  l  FWry  fiarti  (fueneheA. 

fin  fall' -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  *nd  Eng. 
/ailing.} 


1.  Not  liable  to  fail  ;  incapable  of  beiug  ex- 
hausted. 

"  Hereby  are  w«  freed  from  the  sense  of  the  second 
death  Mul  the  sting  of  the  first,  to  tun  unfailing  eoin- 
lort  of  our  swuls.  —  Bp.  Uall:  Sermon  at  ffigltam, 
1648. 

2.  Incapable  of  failing  or  missing  its  aim  ; 
unerring,  sure. 

"  Some  god.  propitious  to  the  Trojan  foe, 
Has,  from  lay  arm  uit/iMing.  struck  the  bow." 

Pope:  Homer;  lliiid  xv.  561. 

3.  Not  liable  to  fail  or  come  short  of  what 
is  wanted. 

11  Maintains  it*  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 
We  feel  it  e'eii  iu  aye,  aud  at  uur  latest  day. 

(Jomper:  Tirocinium,  Sit. 

4.  Ever  meeting  a  hope,  promise,  or  waut  ; 
sure,  infallible. 

"  The  event  of  battles.  Indeed,  is  not  an  unfair  ing 
test  of  the  abilities  of  a  commander.  "—  Jfocauluy  .• 
Sitt.  Eng..  ch.  vii. 

tin-fail'-lng-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  unfailing  ;  -ly.] 
Iu  au  unfailing  manuer  or  degree  ;  infallibly. 

*  un-  fail'-  Ing  -n5ss,  s.     [Eng.  unfailing; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfail- 
ing. 

"  How  much  we  do  more  know  his  unfaitingntu,  his 
nnchaugeableue&s."—  Bp  Hail:  Sermon  on  2  Peter  Liu. 

*  tin-fain',  *  tin-fayn',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  fain,  a.J   Not  fain  or  glad  ;  sorry,  dis- 
pleased. 

"  The  Soudan  Saladyn  he  was  fulle  unfayn, 
He  fled  with  mykeUe  pyu  vutu  the  inountayn.* 

Robert  de  Branne,  p.  19L 

*  iin-f  ainf  -Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fainting.]     Not   fainting;   not  giving   way, 
sinking,  or  succumbing. 

"And  oh,  that  I  could  retain  the  effects  which  it 
wrought  with  an  unfaiittiny  perseverance  1  "  —  Sandyt: 
fravtlt,  p.  167. 

tin-fair',  *  un  faire,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  fair,  a.J 

*  1.  Not  fair  ;  not  graceful,  elegant,  or 
neat 

"  Attonr  his  belte  his  liarte  lockes  late, 
Feltred  unfaire,  over  fret  with  frostes  boon." 

Ciuiucer  :  TetL  of  Creieitle. 

2.  Not  honest  ;  not  impartial  ;  using  trick 
or  artifice. 

"  Sometimes  they  complain  of  me  as  very  unfair  to 
take  au  advantage  of  au  opinion  of  theirs."—  Water- 
land  :  Work*,  iv.  63. 

3.  Not   characterized    by  or   founded   on 
honesty,  justice,  or  fairness  ;  dishonourable, 
fraudulent. 

"  The  new  system  which  yon  propose  would  there- 
fore evidently  he  unfair  to  the  Crown."—  JJacaula*  : 
Hilt.  £ng..  ch.  iviit 

*  tin-fair',  v.t.   [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fair,  v.] 

To  deprive  of  fairness  or  beauty. 
"  These  hours  .  .  .  will  that  unfair 
Which  fairly  doth  excel.'       Shaketp.  :  Sonnet  5. 


'-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  unfair;  -ly.]    Not 
fairly  ;  in  an  unfair  manner. 

"If  I  have  wrested  your  words  to  another  sense 
than  you  designed  them,  or  iu  any  resiwci  argued  un. 
fairly,  I  assure  you  it  was  without  design."—  Butler: 
To  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  let.  L 

un-  fair1  -ness,   ».     [Eng.   unfair;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfair  ;  want  of 
.  fairness,  justice,  or  honesty  ;   dishonest  or 
disingenuous  conduct  or  practices. 


t  tin-faith',  *.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  faith.] 
Want  of  faith  ;  distrust 

•*  Pnfaith  in  aught  Is  want  of  faith  in  all." 

Tennyion:  Merlin  t  finrn.  S3*. 

un-faith'-ful,  *  nn-feith-ful,  a.    [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  faithful.] 

1.  Not  faithful ;  perfidious,  faithless ;  vio- 
lating promises,  trust,  confidence,  or  vows; 
treacherous,  disloyal. 

"Thou  hast  already  been  unfaithful  in  thy  service 
to  hint :  and  now  do»t  thou  think  t"  receive  wages  of 
him  ''•  ~—Bunnan  :  Pilgrim'*  Profreu,  pt.  i. 

1  Applied  specif,  to  a  person  who  has  vio- 
lated the  marriage-vow. 

2.  Not  to  be  depended  on  ;  untrustworthy. 

"  The  constituent  hody  might  he  an  unfnit\f,il  In. 
terpreter  of  the  seuse  of  the  uatlou."— Jlacaulay : 
Silt.  Bng.,  ch.  xli. 

3.  Not  performing  the  proper  duty  or  func- 
tion. 

"  My  fert,  through  wine.  unMtnful  to  their  weight, 
Betray'd  uie  tumbling  fruiu  a  towery  height. ' 

Pope.    (Toad.) 

*  4.  Not  possessing  fnlth  ;  impious,  Infidel. 

"  The  lo">  of  th»t  «"-v»unt  achHl  comt  In  the  day 
that  he  ho^ith  not:  and  In  th-  our  that  he  w..,t  not, 
aiul  Klml  deinrt'  him  :  and  put  bis  part  with 
" 


•5.  Treacherous,  disloyal.  (Said  of  things.) 

"  Lyiug.  or  craftiness,  and  unftuthfiil  nsHicea,  rob  • 
man  of  Uie  houvur  of  uis  soul.'— i/p  l'a#ter :  fief- 
muni,  vol.  li.,  ser.  XL 

un-faith-ful-ly,  adv.  [Bug.  unfaithful; 
•ly.] 

1.  In  an  unfaithful  manner ;  in  violation  of 
promises,  vows,   or  duty;   faithlessly,  dis- 
loyally,  treacherously. 

11  He,  who  acts  unfaithfully,  acts  against  hi*  pro. 
mise*"-  WollaftM :  nelig.on  of  ffutufe.  i  6. 

2.  Negligently,  imperfectly :  as,  work  un- 
faithfully done. 

un-faith'-ful -ness,  ».  [Eng.  unfaithful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfaith- 
ful. 

"  Such  a  labourer  as  shall  not  be  put  to  shame  for 
bis  illness,  or  bis  nuskllfulness,  his  falseness  and  un- 
faithfulncu.  '-Bp.  Taj/lor:  Sermom,  voL  ill.,  ser.  4. 

*  un-f al  -cat-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
falcated.] 

1.  Not  falcated  ;  not  hooked ;  not  bent  like 
a  sickle. 

2.  Not  curtailed ;  having  no  deductions. 
(Swift.) 

»  un-fal'-llble,  *  un  fal  ly-ble,  o.  [Fret 
un-  (1),  aud  Eng.  fallible.]  Not  fallible  ;  in- 
fallible. 

"  These  blessinges  hathe  hys  eternal  truth  and  m>* 
fallyble  promytj*  iierfouruied  vnto  your  hyghnee."— 
fdal :  Luke.  (Fret.) 

tin-falT-en,  *un  fain,  a.  [Pref.  im- (1), 
and  Eug.  fallen.]  Not  fallen;  in  the  original 
state  of  uprightness. 

"  Can  a  finite  spirit  !>ear  such  excess?  The  pleasures 
of  eternity  crouded  into  a  moment ;  did  unf.iln  amtels 
ever  know  such  another  ?  "—Olannll :  Sermoni,  ser.  7. 

tin-fal'-lowed,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fallowed.]  Not  fallowed. 

"  Th'  unfallovfd  glebe 
Yearly  o'ercomes  the  granaries  with  stores 
Of  goldeu  wheat."  Philipt :  Cider.  I 

un-fals'-I-fied,  a.  [Pref.  (1),  and  Eng.  falsi- 
/ed.]  Not  falsilied. 

"The  current  story  .  .  .  has  descended  from  them 
in  a  substantially  unfalsifled  state."— Lewii :  Vred. 
Karl]/  Horn,  B'at.  (1865).  ch.  xiv. 

tin-fal '-ter-ing,  a.  [Fret  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
faltering.]  Not  faltering,  not  failing,  not 
hesitating. 

"  With  unfaltering  accent  to  conclude 
That  this  availeih  nought" 

Thornton  :  Summer. 

tin-fal  -ter-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfaltering  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unfaltering  manuer ;  without  hesi- 
tation or  faltering. 

*  tin-famed',  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

famed.]    Not  famous  or  renowned;  without 
fame  or  renown. 

"  Nor  none  so  noble. 

Whose  life  were  ill  bestow 'd,  or  death  unfamed." 
Viakeip.  :  Trotlui  t  Crtuida,  U.  t, 

un-fa-mil-iar  (iar as yer),  o.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  famtliur.] 

1.  Not  familiar  ;  not  well  acquainted. 

-  We  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  difficulties  thai 
arise  In  India  iuelf.  •—rimn.  No»  10, 187&. 

2.  Not  well  known  ;  strange. 

"  For  s<nnetiiiies  he  would  hear,  however  nigh. 
That  name  re[ieated  loud  withuut  reply, 
As  unfamiliar."  Huron  :  Lara,  L  ST. 

*  tin-fa-mll-I-ar'-J-ty,  ».      [Pref.  un-  flX 
and  Eng.  familiarity.]    The  quality  or  stat* 
of  lieiug  unfamiliar;  absence  or  want  of  fami- 
liarity. 

"  Unfamiliar  hy  disease,  and  unpleaslng  by  IMS. 
familiarity."— Johnion, 

*  un-  fam'-ous,  a.     [Fref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
famous.]    Not  famous ;  having  no  fame ;  in- 
famous. 

tin- fanned',  a.  [Pref.  (1),  and  Eng.  fanned.] 
Not  fanned. 


*  tin-far'-dle,   -o.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  «n<l  Rng. 
fardle.]    To  unloose  aud  open  as  a  fardle  or 
pack ;  to  unpack. 

*  tin-f&r'-rdwed,  a    [Pref.  un-  \?),  and  Eng. 
farrowed.]    Deprived  of  a  farrow  or  litter. 

"  Return  d  unfarrow'd  to  her  stye." 

Tension:  W-iUcing  to  the  MutL 

tin-fas'-eln-at-^d,  o.     [Prcf.  .m-  (1),  and 
ng  fascinated.}  Not  fascinated  ;  notchanned. 

tin-fash'-ion-a-blc,  u.     iPref.  un-(l),  aud 

liK.  fathinntiltle.} 


boil,  bo"y ;  pout,  Jolfe-l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  •*».  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  -  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  3*17".    -tion,  -sion  =  «*»*>«»  •  -t^ion,    sion  =  ghfui.    -clous,  - tious,  -  sious  —  shua.     ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bcl,  del* 
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unfashionableness— unfence 


1.  Not  fashionable ;  not  according  to  the 
prevailing  fashion  or  mode ;  out  of  fashion. 

"  All  the  aetloni  of  childishness,  aud  unf  ubionable 
carriage,  and  whnt«ver  time  and  age  will  of  ItM-lf  b« 
•ure  to  nfonu.  bring  (aa  I  have  snid),  exempt  Hum 
the  discipline  uf  the  rod.  then  will  not  be  >u  much 
need  o(  baatiug  children,  as  U  generally  mad*  use  of." 
—Lucke  :  uf  A'-iac  ttton,  I  74. 

2.  Not  complying  in  dress  or  manners  with 
the  prevailing  fashion. 

"  How  many  visits  may  a  man  make  before  he  falls 
into  inch  urtfiithionuHv  company  T"—  >'aH&uryA  ;  A 
Journt?  to  London.  I  1. 

"3.  Shapeless,  deformed. 

"  So  lamely  aud  unfaAionaNt, 
That  duga  bark  at  me  a- 1  halt  by  them." 

Shakest,. :  Mchard  HI..  i.  L 

tin  fish  ion-a-ble-ness,  *.  [Eng.  unfash- 
ionable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unfashionable;  deviation  from  or  opposition 
to  the  fashion. 

"  X.-it'ir.it  unfiuhinnablrneti  i»  much  better  than 
apish,  alt'ected  postures."—  Locke :  Education,  I  1H7. 

nn-fash  -ion-a  bly.  adv.  [Bng.  unfashion- 
ab(le);  -lit.]  In  an  unfashionable  manner; 
not  according  to  the  fashion. 

tin-fash  ioned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 
fashio  n*tt.\ 

1.  Not  fashioned  by  art ;  amorphous ;  shape- 
less. 

"  67  forma  unftuhiorid  fresh  from  Nature's  hand." 
OuldimUh:  Trimtltr. 
•2,  Unfashionable. 

"  A  precise,  uttfathiorid  fellow."— StetU. 

*3.  Rude,  coarse. 

"Our  second  fault  is  injurious  dealing  with  the 
•eriptureof  God,  as  if  it  contained  onely  tuepriucip.Ul 
poyilU  of  religion,  some  rude  aud  utifnshioned  matter 
of  building  the  church,  but  had  left  out  that  which 
belougeth  vnto  the  forme  aud  fa  -hiouof  it."— Soaker : 
Xecleiuuticall  folitit.  bk.  iii.,  |  S. 

•fin  fast,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Bng.  fast.] 
Nut  fast ;  not  secure. 

on  fas  -ten  (t  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  fasten. \  To  remove  fastenings  from;  to 
undo  the  fastenings  of;  to  loose,  to  unbind, 
to  unfix. 

"  Every  bolt  and  bar 
Of  massy  iron  or  solid  rock  with  ease 
Ciifiitleiu."  Milton  :  P.  L..  IL  87ft, 

•  tin-fast -ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfast ;  -ness.] 
Porousness. 


•tin-fa'-thered,  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and  Eng. 
fathered.) 

L  Not  fathered  ;  having  no  father ;  hence, 
produced  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature. 

"  Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem  d  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans  aud  unfither'd  fruit." 

shakesp. :  Sonnet  97. 

2.  Not  acknowledged  by  its  father;  illegiti- 
mate, bastard. 

"  Ay  1  Marian's  babe,  her  poor  unfathered  child." 
K.  B.  Browninj  :  Aurora  Leigh,  vii. 

fin-fa  -ther-ly,  a.  [Pref.  (\\  and  Eng.  fa- 
thei-ly]  Not  becoming  a  father  ;  unkind,  un- 
natural. 

14  Thou  canst  not  1    Nature,  pulling  at  thine  heart, 
Condemns  th'  uiifatherly.  th'  imprudent  part." 

Covtper  :  Tirocinium,  S6S. 

fin-fath  -6m-a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  fathomable.} 

1.  Lit. :  Not  fathomable;  not  capable   of 
being  fathomed ;  too  deep  to    be  fathomed, 
Bounded,  or  measured. 

11  Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 
From  his  unfttthomub  e  home." 

Byron  :  Heaven  &  Earth.  1.  L 

2.  Fig. :  Incapable  of  being  fathomed,  ex- 
plained, or  ascertained. 

"  In  truth  the  depth*  of  this  man's  knavery  were 
unfathomable.'— Macaula// :  But.  Eng..  ch.  XXL 

•tin-fath'-6m-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
f  at  h< -unable ;  -neso-.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unfathomable. 

"A  sufficient  argument  of  the  unfathomabtenet*  of 
this  <reat  dispensation  of  mercy.'—  fforrit:  On  the 
Betuitudet,  p.  133. 

un-fath'-6m-a-bl^,  adv.  [Enp.  unfathom- 
«X'«)V  -ly-]  So  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
fathomed. 

"  In  silent  pools,  iinfutbomab'y  deep." 

Wordiiforth  :  Excnriion.  bk.  vl. 

un-fa^h'-omed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
fathom  fl.}  Not  fathomed  or  sounded ;  in- 
capable of  being  fathomed. 

"  But.  like  an  ebbing  wave.  It  daubed  me  hack 
Into  the  gulf  of  my  unjalh'.m^l  thmuht." 

Birron:  Man/red,  11.  2. 

•  un-fa-tigue  -a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un- (1) ;  Eng. 


fatigue,  and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  being 
fatigued;  tireless. 

"  Those  are  the  unfutiaueable  feet." 

Southev  :  Huron ft  Addrta  tu  Che  PeaA. 

un-fa-tigued ,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fatigueil.]  Not  fatigued  or  tired ;  unwearied, 
tireless. 

"  There,  unfatigued, 
His  fervent  spirit  labours."      Coaper :  Talk,  vi.  9SS. 

*  tin-faul  -tcr-ing,  o.    [UNFALTERING.] 

*  tin- fault' -tf,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng. 

ja nit i/.]    Not  faulty  ;  free  from  fault  or  detect. 

"  A  covenant  therefore  brought  to  that  pass.  Is  on 
the  uiifanii,i  side  without  injury  dissolved.  —Milton : 
Tetrachorat/n. 

nn-fa'-vdr-i>-ble,  fin-fa  -vour -a-ble. 

a.     [Pref.  un-  0),  and  Bng.  favorable.] 

1.  Not  favorabl* ;    not  propitious  or  fortu- 
nate ;  inauspicious  ;  somewhat  prejudicial. 

"  Industrious  povertj  is  a  state  by  no  means  un- 
favourable  to  virtu*,"— Macaulay :  U:tr.  fng.,  ch  xiv. 

2.  Not  favoring  or  in  favor    of  something  ; 
discouraging;  somewhat   opposed   to   some- 
thing. 

"  My  authority  for  this  unfavourable  account  of  the 
eoruoratiou  is  au  epic  poem  entitled  the  '  Louderiad.'  " 
—Macaulay :  llitt.  fug-  ch.  xii.  (Note.) 

•3.  Ill-fAvored,    ugly. 

tun  fa  vor-a  ble-nes»,  t.  [Bng.  wn- 
favorable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unfavorable. 

"  The  extraordinary  unfavourablenest  of  the  seasons." 
—Smith  :  Wealth  of  Nation*,  bk.  i..  ch.  ii. 

ftn-fa-vor-a-bly,  tin-fa-vour-»-bl$. 

adv.  [Eng.  unfavorable) ;  -ly.)  In  an  un- 
favorable manner ;  so  as  not  to  countenance 
or  promote  ;  in  a  manner  to  discourage. 

"What  might  be  thought  unfavourably  of  the 
severity  of  the  satire."— Pope :  Satirei.  (Pioi.) 

•ftn-f&'-vored.  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  md  Eng. 
favored.].  Not  favored. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  these  unfavoured  children 
of  nature  were  the  peculiar  favourites  of  the  great." 
—Qoldiniith  :  Animated  Nature,  ii.  ii. 

tin-feared',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  feared.} 
*  1.  Not  affrighted  ;   undaunted,  intrepid, 
fearless. 

"  Though  heaven  should  speak  .  .  . 
We  should  stand  upright  aud  unfeared* 

hen  Joitton :  Catiline,  IT.  L 
1  Not  feared  ;  not  dreaded. 

"  A  most  unbounded  tyrant,  whose  successes 
Hakes  heaven  un/earrd." 

Two  if  able  Kimmen,  i.  S. 

*  tin-fear   ful,  •  un  feare  f  nil,  o.    [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fearful.}    Not  fearful ;  unin- 
fluenced by  fear ;  undaunted,  fearless. 

"Make  you  sodainly  unfearefaU  preachers  of; my 
name."—  Udal :  John  Ivi. 

•tin-fear'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfearful; 
•ly.]  In  an  unfearful  manner;  without  tear  ; 
fearlessly. 

"Life  unfear/ully  parted  with."— Sandyi:  Travel!, 
p.  270. 

*  tin-fear  -ing,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng. 
fearing.]    Not  fearing  ;  fearless. 

un-fear'-ing-lsf,  adv.  [Eng.  unfearing;  -ly.] 
Without  tear ;  fearlessly. 

*  tin-fea$'-I-ble,  o.    [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
feasible.]    Not  feasible  ;  not  practicable  ;  not 
capable  of  being  effected  ;  impracticable. 

"I  was  brought  to  a  despondency  of  spirit,  and  a 
despair  of  attaining  to  my  search,  as  being  fruitless 
and  unfeaiible.'— Bp.  Richardton:  OH  the  Old  Tetta- 
ment,  p.  313. 

un-feast'-liUe,  *  un-fest  liche,  a.  [Pref. 
MII-  (1) ;  Eng.  feast,  and  suff.  -like.)  Unsuit- 
able to  a  feast. 

"  Nor  on  the  morwe  unfesttiche  for  to  see." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,680. 

*  un-feath  -er,  *  nn-feth-er,  v.t.    [Pref. 
un.-  (2),  and  Eng.  feather.]     To  deprive  of 
feathers;  hence,  to  strip. 

"  In  the  ineane  time,  he  had  so  handled  the  matter, 
that  he  had  enfrlhrred  him  of  his  best  friends,  aids, 
aud  helps."— Holinthed  :  Chron.  of  Ireland  (an.  1667). 

tin  -f  eath'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
feathtred.]  Not  feathered  ;  having  no  feathers ; 
unfledged. 

"  Which  kindly  given,  may  serve  with  food 
Convenient  their  un/ettt'"rt«l  brood  " 
Camper  :  Sparroua  in  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge, 

*  tin-feat'-lj.  •  un-feat-lye,  adv.    [Pret 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  featly.]    Unskilfully ;  ill. 

"  And  cert«<  it  wn»  a  thinir  not  tnfratlye  ne  mskyl- 
fnllv  sjH.k  M  in  the  prouerbesof  the.  Urekes."- Udal: 
Lake.  (Pref.) 


*  tin-f  eat' -Tired,  o.    (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
featured.]  Wanting  regular  features;  deformed, 
shapeless. 

"  Visage  rough, 
Deformed,  unfeaturcd,  and  a  skin  of  buff." 

Drgden:  Juvenal  z. 

*  tin-feat'-*,  o.   [Pref.  wn-  (1) ;  Eng.  feat,  and 

suit'.  -;/.]     Unskilful,  ill,  awkward 

"He  never  saw  more  unfeaty  fellows.'— Sidney . 
Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

tin-fed',  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng.  fed.]  Not 
fed;  not  supplied  with  food  or  nourishment. 

"  A  greedy  lion,  long  unfed." 

P.  Fletcher :  Pur&e  Iiland,  XL 

tin-feed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  feed,  ».] 
Not  retained  by  fee  ;  unpaid. 

"  It  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfeed  lawyer :  you  gave 
me  nothing  for  't."—Shaketp. :  Lear,  i.  4. 

tin-feel  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 
feeling,  a.] 

.  1.  Having  no  feeling ;  insensible  ;  void  of 
sensibility. 

"  And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling* 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  lit  t, 

2.  Devoid  of  sympathy  with  others  ;  hard- 
hearted. 

"  But  should  to  fame  your  hearts  unfeeling  be, 
If  right  I  read,  you  pleasure  all  require." 

Thornton :  CaMe  of  Indolence,  U.  61 

3.  Characterized  by  or  arising  from  hard* 
heartedness ;  cruel. 

"  Economists  will  tell  you  that  the  state 
Thrives  by  the  forfeiture— unfeeling  thought." 
H'oruitcur.h  :  txcurtion,  bk.  viil. 

tin-feel'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfeeling;  -ly.] 
In  an  unfeeling  manner  ;  cruelly. 

"The  German  .  .  .  unfeelingly  resumed  his  pool. 
tion."— Sterne:  Sent.  Journey  ;  The  Dwarf. 

tin  -feei'-  Ing  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfeeling; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfeel- 
ing ;  hard-heartedness. 

"Compassion  and  uri/erfi/i^neM  .  .  .  are  continually 
taking  their  turns  iu  his  wind."— Oilpin :  sermoni, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  17. 

tin-feigned'  (g  silent),  *  un  fained,  *  un- 
fayned,  *un-feined,  a.  I  Pref.  wn-  (11 
and  Eng.  feigned.}  Net  feigned,  counterfeit, 
or  hypocritical ;  real,  true. 

"  Till  every  tongue  iu  every  land 
Shall  ofier  up  uttfeiga'd  applause." 

Ooldimilh  :  An  Oratorio,  ii. 

tin-feign '-ed-ly  (g  silent),  *  un-fain  ed- 

ly,  adv.     [Eng.  unfeigned;  -ly.]     Not  leign- 
edly ;  without  nypocrisy  ;  sincerely,  truly. 

"  I  most  unfeignedlii  beneech  your  lordship  to  mak« 
some  reservation  of  your  wrongs."— Shakttp. :  All's 
Well.  ii.  3. 

tin -feign'-ed- ness  (g  silent),  *.  [Eng.  un- 
feigned; -ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unfeigned  ;  truth,  sincerity,  reality. 

"The  sincerity  and  unfeignedneu  of  prayer."— 
Leighton :  On  1  J'eter  iv.  7. 

un-feign'-mg  (gn  as  n),  o.  [Pref.  iwi-  (1), 
and  Eng.  feigning.]  Not  feigning ;  genuine, 
true,  unfeigned. 

"  He  then  convinc'd 
Of  their  unfeit/>ii,<y  honesty,  began." 

Cowper  :  Homer  ;  Odysuy  lit 

*  un-fel'-low,  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
fellow.]    To  separate  from  being  fellows,  or 
from  one's  fellows  ;  to  part,  to  disassociate. 

"Death  quite  unfellom  us."          E.  B.  Browning. 

•un-fel'-ldwed,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
feUowed.]  Not  fellowed,  not  matched ;  having 
no  equal.  (Sliukesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2.) 

tin-felt',  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng.  felt,  a.] 
Not  felt,  not  perceived;  not  affecting  the 
senses. 

"  An  amount  of  public  scorn  and  detestation  as  can- 
not  be  altogether  unfelt  even  by  the  most  callous 
natures."— Jiacautay:  aiit.  Eng.,  ch.  Til. 

»tin-felt'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfelt;  -ly.]  Im- 
perceptibly,  insensibly. 

"  Whose  strength  imfeltly  flowi 
Through  all  his  veins."       Syltetter :  The  Lav*.  107. 

tin  fern  -i-nine,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
feminine.]  Not  feminine ;  not  agreeing  with 
01-  suitable  to  the  female  character;  iin- 
womanlike. 

"  Two  brilliant  eyes,  the  lustre  of  which,  to  men  of 
delicate  taste,  seemed  fierce  and  unfemi:iine."—Mac- 
aulay:  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  vi. 

*tin-fen9e',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
fence.]  To  remove  a  fence  from ;  to  strip  or 
deprive  of  a  fence  ;  to  lay  open  or  bare. 

••  There  is  never  a  limb  ...  but  it  I*  the  scene  and 
recrptacle  of  pain,  whensoever  it  shall  please  Ood  to 
unfence  it,"— South:  Sermoni,  rol.  iv.,  sur.  4. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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ttn -f e n9ed ,  *  un-f ensed',  a.  [Fret  *n-  (l), 
and  Bug.  fenced.  I 

1.  Not  fur tnied,  unfortified ;  having  no  pro- 
tection ;  defenceless. 

"Jed  worth  [is]  a  town*  which  after  the  manner  of 
the  countrie  U  uu  walled  and  unfenatd."  —  hotinthed : 
Mitt,  of  Scotland  (an.  1572). 

2.  Not  surrounded  or  inclosed  by  a  fence. 

"  Spreading  afar  and  unfenced  o'er  the  plain.'* 

Longfe'lox :  Ecangeline,  L  L 

fin-fer-ment'-ed,   a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Bug.  fermented.] 

1.  Not  fermented ;  not  having  undergone 

fermentation. 

"All  such  vegetables  most  be  un/ermented."—Ar- 
tutltnot  :  Of  Alimentt,  ch.  v. 

2.  Not  leavened ;  not  made  with  yeast,  as 
bread. 

tin  fer  -tile,  a.  [Pref.  ttw-  (1),  and  Bng.  fer- 
tile.} 

1.  Not  fertile,  not  productive  :  as,  unfertile 
land. 

2.  Not  prolific ;   not   producing   progeny, 
fruit,  or  the  like. 

"  Peace  U  nut  such  a  dry  tree,  such  a  sapless,  un- 
fertile thing,  but  that  It  might  fructify  and  increase." 
—Decaf  of  i'hrittian  fiety. 

*  fin-feV-tile-ness,  s.  [Bug.  unfertile ;  -nt»».] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfertile. 

*  fin-fes'-tl-val,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
festival.]    Not 'in  accordance  with  the  practice 
or  rites  of  a  festival. 

"  But  a  sacrifice,  where  no  Uod  is  present,  like  as  a 
temple  without  a  sacred  feast  or  holy  banquet,  is  pro- 
fane, unfettlfOl'—P.  Holland  :  Plutarch.  i>.  492. 

•tin-fet9hed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 
fetched.}  Not  to  foe  fetched  or  carried. 

"  Our  friends  by  Hector  slain 
(And  Jove  tu  friend)  lie  nnfetch'd  off." 

Ch'tpman  :  Uomer  ;  Iliad  ziz.  1M. 

tin  fet  ter,  *  un-fet-erye,  *  un-fet-tir, 

v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fetter.} 

1.  To  loose  or  free  from  fetters  ;  to  unchain, 
to  unshackle  ;  to  release  from  bonds. 

"  The  nhireve  tho  unfetterid 
Him  righto  tone  anon." 

Coktt  Ta.lt  of  Qamelyn, 

2.  To  free  from  restraint,  to  set  at  liberty : 
as,  To  unfetter  the  mind. 

ftn-fSt'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fettered.  ]  Not  fettered ;  free  from  restraint ; 
unshackled. 


•tin  feu  dal  ize,  * tin-feu'-dal-ise,  v.t. 

[Pref.  un-  (i!),  and  Eng.  feudalize.} 

1.  To  abolish  feudal  institutions;  to  free 
from  feudalism  or  feudal  rights. 

2.  To  divest  or  deprive  of  feudal  rights. 

'  The  Austrian  kaiser  answers  that  German  Prince* 
.  .  .  ciini'jt  be  un/ruitilind."—C'arlyle:  French  Re- 
•oJ..  j.t  ii..  bk.  v..  ch.  v. 

•tin  fight  -Ing  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Lug.  fighting.}  Indis]>08ed  to  light  ; 
cowardly. 

"  A  cheap  unfitting  herd,  not  worth  th«  victory." 
— T.  Brown :  Worta,  IV.  tt. 

fin-fig  -ured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
figured.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Representing    no   animal   or   vegetable 
figure  or  form  :  devoid  of  figures. 

"  In  unfffurtd  im.utliigs.  the  noblest  Is  the  iuiita. 
tiuu  -<  marbles,  and  of  arcliltecture.  as  arches,  freezes." 
—  Wotton:  ttemaim,  p.  W. 

*  2.  Literal ;  devoid  of  figures  of  speech. 
IL  I'Ogic :  Not  according  to  mood  and  figure. 

•  fin-file',  v.t.  IPrcf.  un-  (2),  an.l  Eng.  file  (1), 
v.)  To  remove  from  a  file  or  record. 

•fin-filed'  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  pa.  par. 
of  Eng.  jile  (2).]  Not  rubbed  or  polished  with 
a  lile  ;  not  brightened  or  burnished. 

"  He  was  all  arm'd  lu  ragged  steel*  un  filed, 
As  lu  tbe  smuky  (urge  it  was  compiled." 

Spenter:  /•.«.,  III.  rtL  K. 

•fin-filed'  (2),  *  un  filde,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  pa.  pur.  of  Eng.  file  (3).]  Not  defiled,  pol- 
luted, corrupted,  or  contaminated. 

"  By  faith  unfiTd  If  any  anywhere 
With  mortal  folk  remains." 

Surrey :  rtrffUi ;  ^fneit  il. 

fin-f IT-I-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  filial] 
Not  filial ;  unbecoming  a  son  or  daughter. 

"  But  to  dismiss  her  rudely  were  an  act 
CnfUal."          Cooper  :  aomer  ;  Odyaey  XX. 


•  fin-lir-i-al-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.  unfilial ;  -ly.] 

In  an  untilial  manner ;  in  a  manner  unbecom- 
ing a  child. 

•  un-flll -a-ble,  o.     [Pref.  un.  (1);  Eng.jlH, 
and  sutf.  -abU.]   Incapable  of  being  filled ;  in- 
satiable. 


tin-filled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  filled.] 
Not  tilled,  not  full ;  empty. 

"  A  false  conclusion ;  I  hate  it  as  an  unfilled  can"— 
Shaketp. :  Twelfth  .fight,  ii.  3. 

*  un-fil  -let-ed,  o.    [Pref.  ttn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
filleted.]     Loose,  unbound.     (Coleridge:   The 
Picture.) 

*  tin-fine',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fine,  a.] 

Shabby,  mean.    (Walpole :  Letters,  ii.  362.) 

*  tin-fln'-gered,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fingered.]    Having  no  fingers. 

"The  twist 
The  spider  spins  with  her  uttfingered  fist." 

Daviel :  The  Ectatie,  p.  M. 

»  tin  fin  -ish-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
finish,  and  sutf.  -able.]  Not  rajiable  of  being 
finished,  concluded,  or  completed. 

"  A  promise  of  that  unfiniiliiiblr  adventure."— Jar- 
tit :  Don  Quixote,  pt.  L,  bk.  L.  ch.  u 

tin-fin  -Ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
finished.]  Not  finished,  or  not  brought  to  a 
completion  or  perfection ;  incomplete,  im- 
perfect ;  wanting  the  last  touch  or  hand. 

"  And  with  unfinitlt'd  garlands  strew  thy  grave." 
Conyreve :  Teari  of  Amari/llii. 

tin-fln'-ish-Ing,  s.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

finishing.]  The  act  of  leaving  unfinished,  or 
not  bringing  to  an  end  ;  the  state  of  remain- 
ing still  unfinished. 

"Noble  deeds  the  unfinisainy  whereof  already  sur- 
passes what  others  before  them  have  left  enacted."— 
Milton :  Apology  for  Smectymnuut.  j  8. 

*  fin-fired',  o.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  find.} 
Not  fused  ;  not  heated  by  fire. 

"  A  pond'rous  spear  and  caldron  yet  unfir'd." 

Covrpcr :  aomer ;  Odyucy  xxili. 

*  fin-firm'.  *nn-flrme,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  firm,  a.) 

1.  Not  firm  or  stable  ;  unstable,  unsteady. 
"  How  tottering  aud  unfirmc  a  propp  hl«  pride 

Had  lean'd  upon.'1 

May :  Luean ;  PhanaUa,  bk.  r. 

2.  Weak,  feeble,  unsteady. 

"  Now  take  the  time,  while  stagg'rlug  yet  they  stand 
With  feet  unjlrm;  and  prejKKsess  the  stnuid." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  .Eneid  x.  SW. 

3.  Infirm,  ill. 

"  So  is  the  unftrm  king 
ID  three  divided."      Shaketp. :  *  Henry  IT.,  L  S. 

4.  Not  firmly  based  or  founded. 

"  For  without  it,  it  is  not  only  inauspicious  and  un- 
lucky, but  illegal,  ttnjlrm  and  insufficient."— 0/>. 
Taylor  :  ttule  of  Conscience,  ok.  iii. ,  ch.  T. 

*  un-fir'-ma-nient-gd,  a.     [Pref.  un-  0); 
Eng.  firauiiiunt,  and  sutf.  -ed.]    Not  having  a 
firmament ;  unbounded,  boundless. 

"  In  the  waste  unflrmamrnted  seas."— Carlyle. 

•tin-firm-ness,  $.  [Eng.  unfirm;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  infirm,  or  desti- 
tude  of  firmness,  stability,  or  strength ;  in- 
stability. 

•fin-ftot',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  flit.] 
To  unhand,  to  release. 

"You  goodman  Brandy  face,  un/bc  her." 

Cotton  :  Scarronidel.  p.  8». 

tin-fit',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  fit,  a.] 

1.  Not  fit  or  fitting  ;  improper,  unsuitable, 
unbecoming. 

"  Counsels  are  utiJU 
In  business  "        Ben  Junton :  Srjanm,  II.  2. 

2.  Not  having   the  suitable  or  necessary 
qualifications,  physical  or  moral ;  not  suitable, 
adapted,  qualified,  or  competent ;  unable,  in- 
competent, uuqualitied,  uusuitcd. 

"  Yet  no  man  could  IM  more  unJU  for  inch  a  post"— 
Jtacaulay:  Uitt.  Eng  ,  ch.  xir. 

fin-fit,  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fit,  v.) 
To  make  or  render  unfit  or  unsuitable ;  to 
deprive  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  any  act, 
pout,  or  the  like  ;  to  disqualify. 

"  Structure  by  which  an  organ  In  made  to  answer  on* 
purpose  uecenarlly  unjln  It  for  some  utber  purim*." 
—Tatey  :  natural  Tneol'tgn,  ch.  xvi. 

fin-nr-iy,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fitly.  ] 
Nnt  fitly,  not  proj>erly,  not  suitably ;  1m* 
properly. 

"  These  two  sorts  of  Mwnces,  I  snnpose,  ma>-  not 
«n/f/y  be  United,  the  one  rnl.  tlie  other  nonilnal 
•st«uos.-  -Lodu:  Buman  Vnderitand..  bk.  ilt.,ch.  III. 


tin-fit'-nSsw,  «.    [Eng.  unfit;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfit,  im- 
proper, or  ummitable. 

"  A  fitness  or  unjUn«u  of  the  application  of  different 

thiu^u  ur  dittwreut  relatious  oue  to  auotiier."—  durkel 
Un  the  SciUtiiM.    (lutrvd.) 

2.  Want  of  necessary  qualifications  ;  incom- 
petence. 

"  Sensible  of  my  own  unfitnett  to  direct  "—Stdttr; 
Charge  at  Oxford  11760). 

fin-fit'-ted,   a.       [Pref.    «n-  (1),    and  Eng. 
fitted.]    Not  fitted,  qualified,  or  suited  ;  unfit. 

"A  poet  for  which  he  was  altogether  unfitted."-. 
Macau/ay  :  Bitt.  £,,3..  ch.  v. 

fin-fit'-ting,   a.      [Pref.    un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fitting.]    Not  fitting  or  proper  ;  improper. 

"  Alns,  poor  child  !  unfitting  part 
Fate  doomed." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Itlet.  ill.  SL 

tin-f  ibf,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Bug.  fix.] 

1.  To  make  no  longer  fixed  or  firm  ;    to 
loosen,  to  unsettle,  to  detach. 

"That  transfer.  Just  or  unjust,  had  taken  place  so 
long  ago.  that  to  reverse  it  would  be  to  tinJLc  the 
foundations  of  society."—  Macaulay  :  But.  fng.,  ch.  rt. 

*  2.  To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

"  Nor  can  the  rising  sun 
Unfix  her  frosts  and  teach  them  how  to  run." 

llry  den.    (Todd.) 

tin-f  Ixed,  *  un-fixt,  a.     [Pref.  un*  (1),  and 
Eug.  fixed.] 

1.  Not  fixed  ;  loosened,  unsettled. 

"They  are  volatile  and  unfit."—  lip.  Taylor:  Rule) 
of  Conscience,  bk.  ill,,  ch.  Iii. 

2.  Wandering,  erratic,  inconstant. 

3.  Having  no  fixed  or  certain  view  or  pur- 
pose ;  irresolute,  unsettled. 

"  He  stands  so  high  with  so  unfixt  a  mind, 
Two  factious  turn  him  with  each  blast  of  wind." 
Dryden  :  1  Cattquett  of  Granada,  iii. 

4.  Not   fixed,  determined,    or   ascertained 
exactly  ;  uncertain. 

"  The  first  Livius  Drains,  whose  time  is  unfixed."— 
Levit:  Cred.  Early  Horn.  Bttt.  118,'iS),  ch.  xil. 

*  tin-f  Ix'-ed-nSss,  «.    [Eng.  unfixed;  -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  uutixed  or  un- 

settled. 

"  But  to  abide  fixed  (as  It  were)  In  their  uyifiiejneu, 
and  steady  in  their  restless  motions.  "—Harrow:  Ser- 
mon*. vol.  ii.,  ser.  c. 

*  fin-fiXt',  0.     [UNFIXED.] 

tin-fldgg'-Ing,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  «nd  Eng. 
flagging.]    Not  flagging,  drooj'ing,  or  failing. 

"That,  which  is  carried  on  with  a  cun  tilled  ui\Jltg- 
tting  vigour  of  expressiou,  can  never  be  .bought 
tedious.  —.Sou**.-  Ser 


, 
mon*,  vol.  lv..  ser.  L 

•tin-flame',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2).  and  Eng. 
flame.]  To  cool,  to  quench,  to  deaden. 

"Fear 
ffnjtamei  your  courage  in  pursuit." 

Quartet  :  Emblems,  lit.    (fntrod.) 

•iin  flanked,  *  un  flanckcd,  a  [Pref.  u»- 
(1),  and  Eng.  flanked.}  Not  flanked  ;  not 
protected  on  the  flank. 

"  Should  invade  the  oiwn  tide  of  his  hatUll.  which 
lay  nnfkinrk'd  towards  them."—  Brende:  Ouintitu 
Curtlut,  fol.  ST. 

*  tin  flat'-tered,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
flattered.]    Not  nattered;  not  g'-atilied  with 
servile     obsequiousuess.       (1'oung  :     Niyht 
Thoughts,  ii.  625.) 

*  tin  flit  -tor-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

flatter  i  tig.] 

1.  Not  flattering  ;  not  arising  from  or  chic 
racterized  by  flattery. 

"  In  wlione  unfaltering  mirror,  every  morn, 
She  counsel  takes  bow  bust  herxell  f  adorn." 

IsHerburiie  :  Saltntctt. 

2.  Not  affording  a  favourable  prospect  :  as, 
unflattering  weather. 

*  tin  flat  -ter-Ing-ltf,  ndv.    [Eng.  unflatter 
ing;  -ly.]    Without  flattery. 

*  tin-fledge',  a.  [Pret  un-  (IX  and  Eng.  fledge.} 

Unfledged. 

"  Those  which  be  taken  wifUdae  out  of  the  nest> 
and  are  nourished  by  man's  liuuil.  never  afterward* 
slug  so  welL  '—P.  Holland  :  ftutareli.  p.  4M. 

fin-fledged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fledged.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Not  fledged  ;  not  yet  furnished  with 
feathers. 

"  Here,  then,  oar  almost  unfitdged  wings  we  try." 
Byron  :  Occasional  I'ntngu*. 

2.  fig.  :  Not  yet  having  attained  to  full 
growth  and  experience  ;  unripe.  Immature. 

"  Bat  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  ekch  uew-hatclid  itnjttili'tt  comrade." 

Hhaltetp.  :  tiamlet.  i.  1 


boil,  boy  ;  poiit.  Jowl  ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go.  gem  ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist, 
•clan,  -tian  -  "haii,     tion,  -sion  =  ffh^P  ',  -tion,  -sion  =  »h""     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  slius.    -  blc,  -tile.  ic.  —  boi. 
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unflesh— unforsaken 


•tin-flesh',  v.t  [Pref.  un-  (2\  mid  T£i\%.flesh.] 
To  deprive  of  flesh ;  to  reduce  to  a  skeleton. 
(Annandate.) 

•  tin-flashed',  a.     [Prtf.  vn-  (1),  and  Ens. 

jU*lnd.\    Not  flushed  ;  nut  seasoned  to  blood  ; 
untrained. 

"  A  generous  u>ijtcth''<  hound." 

Druden :  Cleomenei.  Y. 

•tin-fle'sh'-ljf,  a.  [Pref.  «»-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Jleskly.}  Spiritual,  incorporeal. 

"  Those  unJtrMy  eyes  with  whicli  they  say  the  very 
alrli  thronged."— fieade:  tYuirter*  Ucurth,  eh.  I. 

•tin-fl5sh'-y',  a.  [Pref.  JIM-  (1),  and  Bug. 
/fesAy.j  ttare  of  flesh  ;  fleshiest). 

"Ghastly  Deaths  unjk-thn  feet" 

Itneiet:  Mutes  Sacrifice  p.  13. 

•  tin-fle'x'-I-ble,  a.    [Pref.  «A-  (1),  and  Eng. 
flexible.]    Not  flexible;  not  easily  bent;  in- 
flexible.   (L«.  rf/s'.) 

"  If  erer  man  gloried  In  an  unflrxible  stiffness."— 
Milton  :  Annocr  to  Sikon  Basitike,  f  IS. 

tin-fllnch'-In-?,  «-  [Pref.  «»-  0).  and  EnS- 
y!iiu-Ai)ur.]  Not  flinching ;  not  shrinking  or 
giving  way. 

"  UnJUneM»g  foot  'gainst  foot  was  set" 

Scott  :  Lord  oftht  Ittet.  vi.  M. 

tin-fllnch'-Ing-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  unflinching; 
•/y. |  In  an  niiiiinching  manner;  without 
flinching. 

"  Face  iintiinfhtngly  a  whole  broadside  of  murder- 
ous missiles."— ticribiier'a  llugiuinc,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  463. 

•un-fliSw'-er,  v.t.  [Pref.  «n-(l),  and  Bug. 
jtouxr.]  To  strip  of  flowers. 

"  That  I  may  soon  unjtow'r  your  fragrant  baskets." 
—  O.  tletclM-  :  Ckritt't  t'ictory  t  Triumph. 

•tin-flu'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fluent.]  Not  fluent ;  unready  in  speech. 

"  My  faint,  un  fluent  tongue." 
Stleetter  :  Hit  Bartas,  sixtli  day,  tint  week,  29. 

•  tin-foiled',  o.    [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng. foiled.] 

Not  foiled  ;  not  baffled ;  not  defeated ;   iiot 

vanquished. 

"  The  usurped  jwwers  thought  themselves  secure  in 
the  strength  of  nil  nnfoUed  army  of  sixty  thousaud 
men.  and  ui  a  revenue  proportionable."— Temple. 

tin-f  51d',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fall  (1), 
v.  j  To  release  from  a  fold  or  pen :  as,  To  un- 
fold sheep. 

tin-fold',  «.(.&{.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fold  (2),  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  open  the  folds  of ;  to  spread  out ;  to 
expand. 

"  See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  9. 

2.  To  lay  open  to  view  or  contemplation ; 
to  "liscover,  to  reveal;  to  make  known  the 
details  of ;  to  disclose, 

"  But  let  that  pass— to  none  be  told 
Our  oath ;  the  rest  let  time  unfold." 

Byron  :  BrUlt  of  Abudot,  i.  IX 

•  3.  To  show ;  to  cause  or  allow  to  be  seen  ; 
to  display. 

"  [Lightning]  that  in  a  spleen  unfoldt  both  heaven 
and  earth." 

Shalceip.  :  Jtidtammer  Kight't  Dream,  L  1. 

*4.  To  explain. 

"  What  riddle's  thisT  unfold  yourself,  dear  Robin." 
Hen  JontoH  :  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  open  gradually  ;  to  be  expanded. 

"  The  gates,  unfolding,  pour  forth  all  their  train  * 
Pope:  Uamer;  Iliad  ii.  S78. 

2.  To  become  disclosed  or  developed ;  to 
develop  itself. 

"  I  see  thy  beauty  gradually  unfold." 

T*n ni/ton :  F.leanore,  70. 

tin-fdld'-er,  *.  [En?.  unfoJd  (2);  -er.J  One 
who  or  that  which  unfolds. 

tin  fold  -ing,  a.  [UNFOLD  (2),  ».]  The  act 
of  revealing  or  disclosing  ;  disclosure. 

"  To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear." 

ShaJteip.  :  Othello,  L  3. 

•  un  fold'  r  ease,  s.     [Eng.  unfolder;  -ess.] 
A  female  who  unfolds  or  discloses. 

"ThB  unfnldrrue  of  treacherle,  *c."  —  Boltnthfd  : 
DeKript.  Ireland.  (Ep.) 

tin  fo!  lowed,  o.  fPref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
followed.]  Not  followed ;  unattended,  unac- 
companied. 

"  Pow'rless.  unfoHow'd :  scarcely  men  can  spare 
The  necessary  rites  to  set  thee  out" 

Daniel  :  Matn/Mlut. 

•  tin-fool,  *  nn-foole,  v.t.   [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Ing.  fool.}     To  rost'ire  from  folly  or  from  the 
state  of  one  fooled  or  beguiled ;  to  make  satis- 


faction to  for  calling  one  a  fool ;  to  retract 
the  application  of  fool  to. 

"  Have  you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again?"— 
Skukctfi.  :  Merry  Wiovi,  iv.  2. 

*tin-f09t'-<Sd,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  footed, 
pa.  par.  otjout,  v.]    Untrodden,  unvisited. 
11  Until  it  cauie  to  some  unf anted  plains. " 

Krata  :  Kmlumion,  L 

•  un  for  bade  ,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 

forbude.]    Untbrbiddeu. 

*  tin-for-bear'-ing,  o.     [Pref.  itn-(l),  and 

Eug.  forbearing.]    Not  forbearing. 

un  for  bid   den,  *  tin-f  or-bid',  o.    [Pref. 

un-  (I),  and  Eug.  forbidden,  jurbid.] 

1.  Not  forbidden ;  not  prohibited.    (Applied 
to  persons.) 

"  If  unforbitl  tliou  may'st  unfold 
What  we.  not  to  ex  lore  tlic  secrets,  ask 
Of  ilia  eteriiiil  empire."  Milton;  /'.  L.,  vil  94 

2.  Allowed,  permitted,  legal.    (Applied  to 
things.) 

*un-fdr-bid'-den-nSs8,  s.  [Eng.  -nnforbid- 
den. ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uu- 
forbidden. 

"  The  bravery  you  are  so  severe  to,  is  no  where  ex- 
pressly prohllmM  in  «cripturo :  nud  this  vnforbiddeit- 
nets  they  think  sunicieut."— lloyle. 

uii-fbr§ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
forced.] 

1.  Not  compelled,  not  constrained ;  not 
urged  or  impelled. 

"  Unforced,  by  winel  or  wave, 
To  quit  the  ship  i  r  »  hich  he  died." 

Wordtoorth :  Tu  the  Dally. 

*2.  Not  figured,  not  artificial ;  natural. 

"  Ui>«n  these  tidings  they  broke  forth  into  such  tin- 
forced  and  uuffU'iicd  passious,  as  it  plninly  appeared 
that  (,'o«.l  nature  did  work  iu  them."— U  ay  ward. 

3.  Not  violent ;  easy,  gradual. 

"  Doth  itself  present 
With  such  an  easy  and  unfon'u  ascent" 

Uenham :  Covper't  Bill,  tt. 

4.  Not  strained  ;  easy,  natural. 

"  If  one  arm  is  stretched  out.  the  body  must  be 
••.mewhiit  bowe<l  on  t '  e  opposite  side,  ii.  a  situation, 
which  is  u»/jrced.~—Drjtdeii. 

*  tin-for9'-ed-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  unforced  ;  -ly.} 

Jn  an  unforced .  manner ;   without   force  or 
straining. 

"This  may  unforcedly  admit  of  the  former  inter. 

prctntiou,"— -Sandjt;      Ovid;     Metamorjjhotet     xiii. 

{Note.) 

•  tin-forj'-l-blo,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
forcible.]      Not  forcible ;   wanting   force    or 
strength. 


t  tin-ford'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
fordaule.]  Not  fordable  ;  incapable  of  being 
forded. 

"An  tinfordnbte  stream  of  eloquence."—  White : 
Ant.  to  Vanity  of  Dogmutam. 

*  tin-fb'rd'-ed,  *  un  foord-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1) ;  Eng.  fonl,  R.,  and  suff.  -eil.]    Not  forded ; 
not  having  a  ford  ;  unfordable. 

"  Unruly  torrents  and  unforded  streams." 

Uryden  :  Virgil ;  Georgia  iii.  396. 

*  tin-fbre-bod'-Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-,  and  Eng. 
foreboding.]    Not  foreboding  ;  not  foretelling 
the  future  ;  giving  no  omen. 

"  Unnurcher'd  birds  pllde  trrough  th'  aerial  way, 
Vagrants  of  air,  and  iinfmetnli:iy  stray." 

Pope :  Bomer;  Odyaey  ii.  212. 

*  tin-f bre-linow'-a-ble,  o.     [Pref.  «n-fi), 
and  En;*.  f>reknowa'ble.]    Not  capable  of  being 
foreknown. 

tin  fore-known',  a.  [Prof,  un-  (T),  and  Eng. 
foreknown,]  Not  previously  known  ;  unfore- 
seen. 

"  It  had  no  less  proved  certain,  uitforeXnomt." 

Milton :  r.  L.,  iii.  11». 

*  tin-fbre-see',  v.t.     [Pref.  «n-(l),  and  Rug. 
foresee.]    Not  fc>  foresee  ;  to  have  no  previous 
view  or  foresight  of. 

"  The  Lord  keeper  did  not  unforrlfe  how  far  this 
cord  uiignt  be  drawn."— Bucket :  Life  of  H'iliiarm,  L 
17L 

*  tin-fbre-see'-a-ble,  o.  [Prpf.  «n-  0 ) :  Eng. 
foresee,  and  -able.]    Not  capable  of  being  fore- 
seen. 

"  Bv  such  unlikely  and  unf'irteeaWe  ways."— SouM  .* 
Sermoni,  vol.  V.,  w-r.  (. 

tin-f  or  o-see'-ing,  o.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
foreseeing.]    Not  foreseeing,  not  pivscient. 
" Led  with  an  unforieeina  prmdy  mind." 

Duniet :  Civil  Wart,  vi. 


tin  -fore-seen',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
foreseen.}  Not  foreseeu,  not  foreknown. 

"Of  the  greater  |i»rt  of  tli«s«  menns  he  wiut  s|«edlly 
deprived  by  a  micfe«iun  of  «,,/,.««««  calamities."— 
»ucu»<ay/  Bitt.  Knu.,  cti.  xiv. 

U  Tke  vnfiirrtttn:  That  which  is  not  fore- 
seen or  expected. 

*  tin-f  jre'-skmned,  a.   [Pref.  «n-  (1) ;  Eng. 

foreskin,  and  suit',  -eil.]    Not  foreskiiiued  ;  cir> 
cumci^ed.    (Special  coinage.) 

"  Won  by  a  Philistine  from  the  unforenkinn'd  race.' 
Milton  :  Saiiuun  Agvnislea.  1,100. 

*  tin-fore-thought'  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  forethought,  a.]  Not  thought 
or  conceived  before, 

"  This  itn/orethouq'it  on  accident  confounds 
All  their  designs,  and  f rustnites  n.1 1  their  grounds.' 
IMiiiel :  Civil  Wart,  bk.  vii. 

tin-fore-told',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  nnd  £ng. 
foretold.}  Not  foretold,  not  predicted. 

tin-fore- warned',  o.  [Pief.  -an-  (l),  and 
Eng.  jnreivurnetl.]  Not  forewarned  ;  not 
warned  beforehand  ;  without  previous  warn- 
ing. 

"  THience.  »H  nnfnrewnrn'd, 
The  household  lost  tlieir  h»i«  and  soul's  delight ." 
Wordjnonrth:  fjccurtion,  bk.  viL 

tin-for'-felt-gd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
forfeited.]  Not  forfeited,  not  lost ;  maintained, 
kept. 

"To  keep  obliged  faith  unfnrffitrd.- 

Shiiketv.  :  JVenlunt .,/  fenlce,  it  S. 

tin-for-get'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
Joryelfal.\  Not  forgetluL 

*tin-for-get'-ta-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  furyeUubic.l  IncapaUle  of  being  for- 
gotten. 

"  He  descries  the  homesickness  endured  at  his  flrrt 
school  as  uiifuiyettable.'  —  .-tueiKeain,  Oct.  4,  Isot 

t  tin -for -give'- a -ble,  *  tin-for-glv'-a- 
ble,  a.  [1'i-i-f.  un-  (\),  and  Er.g.  Jortjtreabl'e.] 
Incapable  of  being  foi given  ;  uni«irdonal>U.. 

"  Favouritism  in  the  distribution  of  the  di-hes  U 
an  unforgivable  otJ'cuce."— ua.Un  Tetegru^h,  Juue  24, 
1886. 

tin-for-giv'-en,  o.  [Pre/.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Jorgiveii.l  Not  forgi\eii,  not  pardoned  ;  un- 
pardoned. 

*  tin-for-giv'-er,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
Jori/iver.]   One  wlm  will  not  pardon  or  forgive ; 
en  implacable  person. 

"  I  ho|ie  these  uiifurgitfrt  .  .  .  were  always  good, 
dutiful,  tussive  children  to  their  p.u-euts."— Kivtoird- 


tin-for-giv'-ing,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Jbi-giviiiy.]     Not  forgiving;    not  disposed  or 
ready  to  forgive  or  overlook  otleia-es. 
"  Even  though  un'nrgieiiig.  never 
•Qaiust  tnee  shall  my  heart  rebel." 

Bjrun  :  fare  Thee  Well, 

*  tin  -  for -giV- ing -ness,  «.    [Eng.  im/o> 

giving;    -/.ess.J     '1  he  quant)  or  suite  of  being 
unforgiving,    (llicltanlson :  Clarimu,,  vii.  %2s7.) 

tin-for-g6t'-ten,  *  un-for-got',  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (l),  and  Lug.  forgoiien,  joryut.] 

1.  Not  forgotten  ;  not  iost  to  memory. 

"  Tlie  thankful  remembrance  of  so  great  a  benefit  re- 
ceived, shall  fur  ever  reuiitiu  un/urguUen."— .iiiottat 
UMory  ,f  the  Turin. 

2.  Not  overlooked  or  neglected. 

•tin-form',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  form.] 
lo  destroy,  to  unmake;  to  decompose  or  re- 
soive  into  parts. 

•  tin-form'-al,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (L),  and  Eng. 

jorituu.j    Nut  formal;  informal. 

*tin-form'-al-ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  jontMLized.\  Not  made  formal ;  unre- 
duced to  forms. 


tin-formed',  a.      [Pref.    un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
formed.}       Not    formed   ;     not    fashioned    or 
moulded  into  regular  shape  ;  uncreated. 
"  Into  the  il  iwn.  which  lishled  not  the  yet 
Uiiformd  forefather  of  manklud.' 

Byron  :  Ueaeen  t  Earth,  L  & 

unformed  stars,  s.  pi. 

Astron. :  Stars  which,  owing  to  the  isolated 
position  which  they  occupy,  are  not  grouped 
into  any  constellation.  Called  also  Informed 
and  Sporadic  stars. 

tin-f6r-sak'-9n,  *.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

forsaken,.]    Not  loisaken  ;  not  deserted. 

"Sinn  continued   in  or  unfortatcen."— Hammond: 
Funaamiiitiut. 


fate,  flit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thore 
or.  wore,  wol&  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t« 
Syrian,    ea,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu^kw. 


•unfortified— tmfrnitcras 
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ftn-for'-tf-fied,  *un-for-tl-fyed,  o. 

[Fref.  un-  (1),  aud,  Eug.  jonijmd.} 

\.  Lit.:  Not  foixitied  ;  nut  secured  or  pro- 

tected  by  walls  or  iortincalion.s  ;  defenceless. 

"  Puuring  down  upuu  yuur  it.,/ ,rtijied  truuiicn  a 

fierce  .uiJ   trtesiatible  cavalry."— Llur/u  :   A/wee*  on 

Cone.  tcUh  America.    (!""•>.) 

2.  Fig. :  Not  strengtheued  against  attacks ; 
Weak,  exposed,  defenceless. 


•tin-for'-tU-na-C&  *.  [Eng.  unfortumi(te); 
•cy.\  The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  uulbitu- 
nate  ;  ill  fortune,  inisfi.rt  me. 

"  The  unfortunaciet  of  his  reign."— Heylin  :  Life  of 
Laud,  p.  -JJU 

fin-for;-tu-nate,  o.  &  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  fortunate.} 

A.  As  culj. :  Not  fortunate  ;  not  successful ; 
unlucky,  unhappy. 

"  .V'illiam.  mi  the  other  hand,  continued  to  place 
entire  com!  leuce  In  hi*  .., 'fortunate  lieutenant."— 
JI'tMul.iy  :  llitt.  Enj.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  As   subst.  :    One  who    is    unfortunate ; 
•pe.  if.,  applied  to  a  woman  who  has  lapsed 
from  virtue;  a  prostitute. 

"  Hoping  I  might  see  some  unfortunate  cast  herself 
from  HM  Bridge  of  aijlu."— JlallocJt :  A'ew  llepubiic, 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  U. 

ttn-for'-tu-nate-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unfortu- 
nate; -ly.\  lu  an  unfortunate  manner;  un- 
luckily, unhappily ;  by  ill-fortune. 

"  And  in  her  baste  unfortunately  spies 
The  foul  hoar's  conquest  on  her  fair  delight." 

Ohakrsti.  :  I'enut  t  Adona,  1,02*. 

fin-for'-tU-nate-naSS,  *.  [Eng.  unfortu- 
nate; -Hen*.]  'fhe  quality  or  state  of  lieing 
unfortunate  ;  ill-fortune,  ill-luck,  misfortune. 

••  So  unfortunately,  that  it  doth  appall  tbeir  minds, 
though  they  li*d  leisure:  and  so  mischievously  that 
It  doth  exceed  I)  /tli  the  sudiieun.-ss  aud  unfortunate- 
nru  ui  it.'— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  T. 

tin-f  5s  -Sll-ized,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

fositlizeil.]     N->t  fossilized  ;  not  having  under- 
gone the  process  of  fossilization. 

tin  fos  -tered,  o.  [Pref.  unr  (1),  and  Eng. 
fuotereil.] 

1.  Not  fostered  ;  not  nourished. 

2.  Not  countenanced  by  favour;  not  pa- 
tronized :  as,  a  scheme  uiifostereU. 

fin  fori^hf  (ought  as  at),  a.    [Pref.  un-  OX 

ami  ii.ig.  fought. \    Not  fought. 

"They  aied  such  diligence  in  taking  the  passages, 
th  it  it  was  not  poeslMe  they  sbuuld  escape  unfought 
with.'— £nWiM  :  Six.  of  the  Turkt. 

fin-fouled ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fouled.] 
Not  fouled  ;  not  polluted ;  not  corrupted ; 
pure. 

"  The  humour  and  tnnlcles  are  purely  transparent, 
to  let  iu  lisiht  unf.tulcd  and  umo.ihiotiuitc.l  liyaiiy 
tincture.'— Mart:  Antidote  againtl  Atheitm,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ui. 

tin  finlnd ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  found. 
u  ]  Not  K  mud  ;  not  met  with  ;  not  discovered 
or  invented. 

"  So  easy  It  seemed  .  .  . 

Which  y«t  unfound  most  would  h.tv*  thuuxht 
lui.KMible.-  MM;n  :  P.  L..  vi.  MO. 

fin-found'-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
founded.  \ 

1.  Lit. :  Not  founded  ;  not  built  or  esta- 
blished. 

"  With  lonely  steps  to  tread 
Th'  unfoundrd  dee..."        II J  ton :  P.  L..  ii.  SM. 

2.  Fig. :   Having  no  foundation,   basis,  or 
ground ;  baseless,  groundless,  idle. 

"  After  Inquiry,  was  admitted  eveu  by  his  prose- 
eutuis,  to  be  unfounded."— Mucaulay:  Hat.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

•tin  found'-eM-ty,  adv.  [Eng.  unfounded ; 
-ly.  |  In  an  unfounded  manner  ;  without  any 
foundation,  ground,  or  basis. 

"  ftn-frac  -tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  0),  and  Eng. 
fraclureil.]  Not  fractured  or  broken. 

"  IU  hu«e  bulk  lies  tinfractured.'—  Defot:  Tour 
Otrouyh  OrtU  Britain.  L  31J. 

•  tin  fr am  a  Me,  •  tin-flrame'-a-ble,  a. 
[Pref.    un-   (1),    and    Eng.   frumabU.}     Not 
capable  of  being  framed  or  moulded. 

"Their  dlsjnilUou  to  rnframe*Me  vnto  soet»tle* 
whirem  they  live.'  —footer :  Ecdm.  fotitU,  bk.  L. 

•  tin  frim  -a  ble  ngss.    •  tin  frame   a- 
ble-njM,  J.    [Eng.  *nfrnmabie;  -ness.}    The 
quality  or  state  of  l*>ing  iiiiframaMe. 

"  T*ie  'infrnmfahlrntat  of  niir  n»tnre  tn  the  doing 
Of  inv'hi"!!  '*"»t  is  good. "—  BI>  Haiulmun.  iu  kitut: 
Oh,  iitian  l-hilot. 


*  tin -frame',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

jranie.]     To  destroy   Cue   Irame   of;   to   take 
apart ;  to  undo. 

"  Ttutre  can  be  uo  new  emergent  Incouvenlence  that 
may  itujntm*  his  resolutions?'— South :  Herman*.  vuL 

XL.  Ser.  IU. 

•tin-framed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
jranusJ.}  Not  framed  ;  not  formed ;  not 
tashioued  ;  not  moulded. 

"  He  fourmrth  &  fasliioneth  the  rude  aud  rnframtd 
witte  witb  certain  principle*."—  Udal :  John  vi. 

un-fran'-chised,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
fraiidiiieil.]  Not  franchised  ;  not  eutrau- 
chised  ;  disfranchised,  unenfranchised. 

•tin-flriln'-ti-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  jra.iigi'u,e.\  Not  frangible ;  not  break- 
able. 

"  He  remaining  there,  aud  being  whole  and  impas- 
sible, and  unJranyibU.''—Bt*.  Taylor:  Of  the  lieal  t'rt- 
unct,  {  11. 

*  un-frank -a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
frank;  and  stiff,   -able.}      Incapable  of  being 
franked  or  sent  by  public  conveyance  free  of 
expense. 

"  Yuur  pencils  .  .  .  are  of  an  unfrankable  shape  and 
texture. '—Huuthey:  Letters,  iii.  106. 

*  tin-fra-ter'-nal,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  i'-aleri<.al.\  "Not  fraternal;  not  becoming 
a  brother. 

*  tin-fra-ter'-nal-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  unfrater- 
nal ;  -ly.]    Not  in  a   fraternal  manner;  not 
like  a  bi  other. 

"  A  uieilical  man  .  .  .  observed  unfroiernally  and 
ni)3r.\iiiin:iticall/  at  the  same  tim-:  'My  bnitaec 
preaches  aud  I  practises.'"—  Daily  chronicle,  Jan.  3, 
ML 

*  tin'-  fraught  (ih  silent),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 
ami  Eng.  fraught.}    Not  fraught ;  not  loaded 
or  burdened  ;  freed  from  load  or  burden. 

"  Then  thou  dear  swain,  thy  heavenly  load  unfm  ught.' 
P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Itland,  vL 

tin-free',  tin-freed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eug.  j'fu,  freed.}  Not  freed  ;  not  set  free. 

"  Shall  beauteous  Helen  still  remain  unfrer-ir 
Fopt:  Burner;  Hind  ii.  21J. 

*  tin-freeze',  *  un-friese,  v.t.     [Pref.  un- 
(2),  and  Eng.  freeze.]    To  thaw. 

"  Love's  fiery  dart 

Could  never  unfriex  the  frost  of  her  cli.-wte  hart" 
Sttdton  :  Judith,  iv.  ij«. 

•tin-fre'-qnen-9y,  ».  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Bug.  frequency.}  infrequency. 

"To  which  I  have  said  some  things  already,  when  I 
accounted  for  the  unfrequency  of  apparitions. '— 6/un- 
*iU  •  Euan  6. 

tin-fre'-quent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  OX  and  Eng. 
freiiuent.}  Not  frequent;  infrequent,  rare, 
uncommon. 


*  tin-fr8-qn8nf  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
freniieiU,  v.J  Not  to  frequent  ;  to  cease  to  ire- 
queut. 

"  They  quit  their  thefU,  and  unfrrtuent  the  fields.' 
f.iilipe:  CUer,  bk.  i. 

iin-frS  quent'-gd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
freifuented.}  Not  frequented  ;  seldom  resorted 
to  by  human  beings. 

"  I  sold  my  soldier's  clothes,  bought  worse,  and.  In 
order  not  to  be  ovci  tiken  tooktlie  most  unfrequented 
roads  possible.  "—OoldtmUh:  Euajt,  No.  6. 

tin-fre'-quent-l^,  adv.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En 
sel 


,         .  . 

Eng   frequently.]       Not    frequently  ;    rarely, 
ldom. 


"  Not  unfrequentlv.  by  some  very  disagreeable  peon- 
Uarlty."—  Ctjan:  On  the  ratHont,  pt.  I.,  ch.  ii. 

•ftn-frgt',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  fret, 
T.]    To  smooth  out,  to  relax. 

"  Until  the  Lord  unfrti  his  angry  brows." 

Greene  :  Laolnng-Glait  f,r  London,  p.  U*. 

*tin-fr8tf-^d,  a.    [Pref.  un-  OX  ™*   Eng. 
fretted.}    Not  frettted  ;  not  worn  or  nibbed. 

"  At  night  amin  he  found  the  paper  unfretttd."-- 
Unlimited:  Chronidft  of  Ireland  fan.  15X21. 

•  tin  fri-a-ble,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Jrinhle.}       Not  frlHble  ;    lucapabie    of  being 
crumbled  or  pulverised. 

"The    elastic  and   unfrinV*  nature  of  cartilage." 
—  fultf  :  H'tturnl  TTUoloff,  en.  VIM. 

•  tin  -frlSnd,  •  nn-frend,  $.     [Pref.  un-  0). 
ami  En«.  friend.}    One  who  is  not  a  friend  ; 

an  i-iii-iiiy. 

"  Pnt  In  rr  helds  he  l»i»  King's  Matlee  xnfrendt." 
—Ladgt:  //Via.  of  Ortt.  HM.:  Ben.  IV//..  Mo.  M. 

•  tin  -  friend  -  id.  a.    (Pref.  «n-  (l)  ;  Eng. 


fr'tnd,  and  tuff.  -«A]    Without  a  friend  or 
friend*  ;  unbet'rieuded. 

"  And  can  ye  thus  unfnendrd  leave  me. 
Ye  MUMS  I  '  w  vrotmfth.  :  Juiot  tog. 

tin-friend  -li-nSss,  i.  [Eng.  unfriendly  j 
•next.]  The  quality  or  stute  of  being  un- 
friendly ;  want  of  friendly  feeling  or  kindness. 

"  Slight  instances  of  neglect  or  u>ifriendlineti.~-~ 
Seeker  :  Xermoni,  vol.  iiL,  ear.  IT. 

un-friend  ly,   *  un-frende-ly,  a.  &  adv. 

[Pref.  un-  (1,,  and  Eug./rieud/y.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Not  kind  or  benevolent  ;  not  friendly  ; 
ill-disposed. 

"  G.Alolphin 
tohijolduiast  __________  __  ________ 

iive."—  J/actuUag  :  Hint,  i'ny.,  cu.  x. 

2.  Not  favomable  or  kindly  ;  unfavourable. 
"  Let  it  be  understood  that  those  laws  and  lilwrties 

wero  not  regarded  by  hij  master  witli  an  unfriendly 
eye.  '—  Hamulay  :  Eitt  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Foreign,  strange. 

"  They  left  their  bones  beneath  unfriendly  skies." 
Coio,n-r  :  fxtjullul'itiuii.  614. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  an  unfriendly  manner  ;  not 
like  a  friend. 

"  Nothing  surely  that  louks  unfriendly  uiwn  truth, 
or  Is  blauieoble,  in  if—  WollaMon;  Religion  of  A'aturt, 
IvL 

*  tin-friend'-ship,    *  un-frend-shyp,   a. 
[Pi-ef.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  friendship.]    \iant  01 
absence   of  friendship  ;    unlriendliuesR,    ill- 
feeling. 

"  Even  so  k  Cbristian.  if  he  assaye  to  have  frendshyp 
agayue  witli  tlio  worlde,  doetli  utterly  ixceiiuc  un. 
Jreiutthyit  with  Qod,  who  hath  no  concord  «ith  the 
world.  '—  Uual  :  Jitmei,  ch.  iv, 

*  tin-fright'  -Sd  (gh  silent),   a.      [Pref.   un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  jriyhted.)    Not  frightened  ;  uu- 
fi'ightened. 

"  But  they  unfrighted  pass,  though  many  a  privle 
Spake  to  them  louder  than  tiie  oxe  in  Li  vie." 

lien  Joiuun  :  L'/jiyramt,  bk.  Iv. 

k  tin-fright'  -ful  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  101-  (1), 
and  Eng.  frightful.]  Not  frightful  ;  not  terri- 
fying or  repulsive. 

"  Not  iinfriiht.ful  It  must  have  been."—  Carlyle  : 
French  Ret.,  pt  i..  bk.  vii.,  ch.  iv. 

tin-frock',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-(2),  and  Eng.  frock.] 
To  take  tiie  frock  Irom  ;  to  divest  or  deprive 
of  a  frock  ;  hence,  to  deprive  of  or  reduce 
from  the  character  and  privileges  of  a  priest. 

"  Another  of  her  bishops  she  [Queen  Elizabeth] 
threatened  with  an  oath  to  u>\frovk."—Bp.  tiurd: 
Moral  t  Political  Dlaloyaet. 

tin-froz'-en,  »  tin-froze',  o.  [Pref.  w«-(lX 
and  Eng.  frozen.]  Not  frozen,  not  congealed. 


*  tin-frtict'-gd,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Lat. 
fmcttis  —  fruit.)    Having  no  fruit  ;  unfruitful. 

*  Tin  -  fructe  -  fall,  a.     [UNFRUCTED.]     Un» 
f  initial. 

"  Ashamed  to  have  a  doe  with  the  uiifructefun 
wor..sof  darkueBse."—  f/doJ  :  K/iltes.  v. 

tin-fruit'  -fui,  *  nn-frnte  -  lull,  *un- 
frutte-ful,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fruiljul.] 

1.  Not  fruitful  ;  not  producing  fruit  ;  barren  : 
as  an  unfruitful,  vine. 

2.  Not  producing  offspring;    not  prolific; 
barren  :  n»,  an  unfruitjul  woman. 

3.  Unproductive,  barren,  uterile. 

"  Lay  down  some  geucml  rules  for  the  knowing  of 
fruitful  and  unfruitful  boils."—  Mortimer:  J/iubundrf. 

4.  Not  productive  of  good. 

"  Have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of 
darkness."—  E/ihet.  v.  IL 

5.  Not  bringing  atxmt  any  result  ;  barren 
Df  results;  vain,  fruitless,  useless. 

"  To  laugh  or  weep  *t  sin  mlKht  idly  show 
Uubeedful  passion  or  unfruitful  woe." 

I'oi*  :  Sat.  t. 

tin-frult'-fnl-iy,  adv.  [Enp.  inifruitful  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unl'rnitlul  manner  ;  fruitlessly,  use- 
lessly, unproductively  ;  to  no  purpose. 

"  I  had  rather  do  anything  thsn  wear  out  time  so 
unfruiifutly.'—UfnJonfm:  Xilent  Woman,  v.  1. 

tin  fruit  ffilngss,  ».  (Eng.  unfruitful; 
-HCXS.)  The  quality  or  utate  of  (.eint;  unfruit- 
ful ;  barrenness,  unproductiveness,  iufecun- 
dity,  stcnlii  v. 

"  The  natural  branches  were  Dot  spared,  becaune  of 
their  unfruUJulneu."—<iUi*n:  HluitraUani  ky  St. 
Paul.  voL  iv. 

*  ftn-fruif  -oti».  •un-frnyt-ou»e,o.  [Pref. 
un-  (1);  Eng.yryit;  and  «uff.  -out.]  UnlruitfuL 

"  Nyle  ye  coinjme  w  unfruyunut  workls  of  dark> 
nestis.  •—  Wycliffe:  Xfhet.  v.  IL 


boH,  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  $liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  «m,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,   ph  -  fc 
-eUn, -tlan  =  ahaju  -ttos.  -sion  =  sU^i;  -ti«n,  -jioa  =  zhun.   -cioua,  -tious,  -«iou»  =  »hu«.   -ble, -die,  ic.  =  bel,  deL 
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unfrustr  abld— un  ghostly 


•  tin  friU-tra-ble.  o.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  fnutntble.]  Not  frustrable  ;  incapable 
cf  lifing  frustrated. 

"  Au  irresistible,  or,  what  the  schoolmen  have  called, 
an  unfruttmbl*  poiiti.'  —  Bp.   Ltite;   Charge  to   CA« 
,  1831. 


•tin-fu  -filled.  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1)  :  Eng.  fuel, 
and  suit,  -til.]    Not  supplied  or  fed  with  fuel. 
"  BUxliig  nnfurlleU  (rum  the  floor  of  rock 

Teu  liuuiic  flainea  arose." 

SoutHty  :  THalaon,  II. 

tin-fnl-filled',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

fuljiilfd.]    Nut  fulfilled  ;  not  accomplished. 


•tin-full',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  JuU.] 
Not  full  or  complete  ;  imperfect. 

"  TV  vnfull  harmony 
Of  uueveii  hammers  beating  diversely." 

Sylretter :  Uiindie-craftt,  1.818. 

•fin  fumed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
JunetL] 

1.  Not  fumigated. 

2.  Not  extracted  or  drawn  forth  by  fumiga- 
tion; undistilled. 

"  Then  strews  the  ground 
With  rose  and  odour  iroiu  the  shrub  unfum'd." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  849. 

tin- fund  ed,  o.  fPref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fuiuled.]  Not  fuiule<l  ;  having  uo  permanent 
funds  for  the  payment  oi  its  interest. 

"The  unfunded  debt  fuf  a  country)  is  often  called 
the  Boating  debt,  ami  coustimtes  in  fact  t  e  real  debt 
of  the  nntK'ii.  It  arises  from  arrears  in  the  Goveru- 
ment  accounts,  from  exchequer  bills,  and  treasury 
bills,  upon  which  money  has  been  raised,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  be  iwid  out  of  the  supplies  of  the  year 
folio* lug  tiieir  issue.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from 
the  funded  debt,  which  is  in  reality  no  debt  at  nil, 
since  it  is  already  paid  by  means  of  an  engagement  to 
grant  the  holders  of  it  an  annuity,  either  in  per- 
petuity, or  for  a  term  of  >ear»."—  Bitheil:  Counting- 
\oute  Dictionary. 

tin-furl',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
furl,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  loose  from  a  furled  state  ;  to  open  or 
spread  out  to  the  wind.  (Said  especially  of 
the  sails  of  a  ship,  a  flag,  or  the  like.) 

"  The  freshening  breexe  of  ere  unfurled  that  banner'! 
massy  fold."  Macaulay:  Armada. 

ti.  To  expose  to  view ;  to  disclose,  to  display. 

"  The  red  right  ami  of  Jove 
With  all  his  terrors  theie  unfurtd." 

Byron:  Tramlation  from  Horace. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  be  spread  out  or  expanded ; 
to  open  to  the  wind. 

"  As  marks  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast 
The  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast." 

Byron  :  Cortair.  i.  16. 

tin-fur  -nish,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
furnish,  v.J  To  strip  of  furniture;  to  strip 
generally  ;  to  divest,  to  deprive. 

"  Bring  me  to  consider  that,  which  may 
Cnfurnish  me  of  reason.' 

Shaketp. :  Winter'i  Talt,  v.  1. 

fir  fur  -nlshed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
furnished.} 

1.  Not  furnished ;  not  provided  with  fur- 
niture. 

'*  I  live  In  the  corner  of  a  vast  unfurnithed  house."— 
Swift. 

2.  Unsupplicd  with  what  is  necessary ;  un- 
provided, unequipped. 

"  Thon  shall  not  go 
Unfurnith'd  and  unfriended  too." 

Beaum.  t  Flet, :  ttpanitk  Curate,  IT.  L 

3.  Unstocked,  empty. 

"  Her  treasury  was  empty:  her  arsenals  were  un- 
fumithed."— Macaulay :  tiitt.  Eng..  oh.  xx. 

tin-fur-rowed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
furrowed.} 

1.  Not  furrowed ;   not  cut  or  formed  into 
furrows,  drills,  or  ridges. 

"  The  unseeded  and  unfurramd  nil.* 

Cowper:  Bomer ;  Odyweylz. 

2.  Smooth,  unruffled. 

"  The  sliding  creep  of  the  unfurrowed  tide  upon  the 
beach."—  Dotty  Telegraph,  Jan.  30,  1884. 

tin-fused',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fused.] 
Not  fused,  not  melted. 

»tin-fus'-i-ble,  a.  [Prof,  un-  0),  and  Eng. 
fusible.]  Not  fusible. 

•tin-gain',  *  un-gayne,  •  un-gein,  o. 
[A. 8.  un-  =  not,  and  Icel.  gegn  =  ready,  ser- 
viceable, convenient;  dgegn  =  ungainly,  un- 
gentle.] Ungainly,  awkward,  clumsy. 

"His  person  was  as  heavy  and  vngain,  aa  his  wit 
was  alert  and  t\>T\gMly."-(lratnger :  Of  Sir  f.  fern- 
berton;  Biographical  Bittery. 


*  un-gain  -a  ble,  <i.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

gaiiiitiil?.]    Notgaiuable ;  not  capable  of  being 

gained  or  won. 

"  The  better  protected  your  peaoe  will  be  from  the 
unguiniMf  enemies  of  euuh  *\ln-iw."—l)r.  1'iercr  : 
Sermon  on  the -2»th  of  May,  p.  86.  (1601.) 

tin-gained',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gained.]  Not  yet  gained,  or  won. 

"  Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  It  is." 
Shakeip. :  1'roilut  t  creuida.  i.  2. 

*tin-gain'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gainful. ]  Not  gainful;  not  producing  gain  ; 
unprofitable. 

"  Thou  dost  s|>end 
In  an  ungainfiil  art  thy  dearest  di.ys." 

Jiiiniel:  Musophilta. 

*  tin-gain'-ful-ly,   adv.     [Eng.    ungainjul; 
-ly.]    Not  gainfully  ;  unprotitably. 

fin-gain  -li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ungainly  (2) ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungaiuly  ; 
awkwardness,  clumsiness. 

*  tin  -  gain'  - Ijf  (1),  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
gain,  and  suit',  -ly.]    Unprofitable. 

"Misusing  their  knowledge  to  ungainly  ends,  as 
either  ambition,  suiieratition.  or  for  satisfying  their 
curiosity.  '—Hammond  :  Worki,  iv.  650. 

fin-gain   ly  (2),  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  ungain;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Not  gainly  ;  clumsy,  awkward, 
uncouth. 

"  He  was  rude  and  ungainly  in  his  movements,  un- 
like all  res)>ectal)le  citizens  in  his  habi vs."— irtoci: 
BM.  Philot..  i.  128. 

*  B,  At  adv. :  Awkwardly,  clumsily,  un- 
couthly. 

"  Why  dost  thou  stare  and  look  so  ungainly)" 

Yanburgh  :  Confederacy,  i.  I. 

*  fin-gain-said'  (ai  as  e),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and    Eng.   yet  maid.]     Not  gainsaid,  contra- 
dicted, or  denied. 

"  The  pope  may  as  well  boast  his  ungaimaid  autbo- 
rity.  —  Milton:  Anon,  on  Kemom.  Defence,  i  1. 

tin-gal-lant',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gallant.]  Not  gallant ;  not  courteous  to  lailius. 

*  fin-galled',  a.  [  Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  galled.  ] 

Unhurt,  uuwouuded. 

"  Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalied  play. ' 

bhatetp. :  Hamlet,  III.  1 

*  un-gar'-ment-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  garmented.]    Unclothed,  naked. 

"  Bound  her  limbs  ungarmented." 

Southe.i/ :  Joan  of  Are,  iv. 

*  un-gar'-nished,   a.     [Pref.  un-   (1),  and 
Eng.  garnished.]  Not  garnished,  not  furnished, 
not  adorned. 

"  A  plain,  ungnrniih'd  present  as  a  thank-offering 
to  thee."— Milton  :  Anim.  on  Kenions.  Defence,  {  4. 

un-gar'-rl-soned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  garrisoned.]  Not  garrisoned  ;  without  a 
garrison  or  garrisons. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  leave  these  places  unyar- 
ritoned."— Hacaulay:  Bitt.  £ng.,  ch.  ix. 

fin-gar'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gartereil.]  Not  gartered ;  not  invested  or 
secured  with  a  garter. 

"When  you  chid  at  Sir  Proteus  for  going  u«- 
ffarteretL"—Shaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  1. 

tin-gath'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gathered.]  Not  gathered,  not  collected,  not 
picked. 

"  Beside  the  vngathrred  rice  he  lay." 

Longfellow :  Slave's  Dream. 

*  tin-ganged',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gauged.]    Not  gauged  ;  not  measured  or  cal- 
culated.   (Young :  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  671.) 

*  tin-gear',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  gear.} 
To  strip  or  gear  ;  to  throw  out  of  gear. 

*  tin-geld',  «.    [A. 8.  un-  —  not,  and  geld  = 
payment.] 

Feudal  Law:  A  person  so  far  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law  that,  if  he  were  mur- 
dered, no  geld  or  fine  should  be  paid  or  com- 
position made  by  his  murderer.  (Cotixll.) 

*  un  gen  -er-allcd,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (2) ;  Eng. 
general,  a.,  and  sun",  -ed.]     Made  not  general ; 
localized.     (Special  coinage.) 

"These  persons  may  be  vngenernfd,  and  Impaled 
In  their  particular  counties."— fvlitr:  WortMet ; 
General. 

*  fin-gen' -er-at-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  0),  and 
Eng.  generated.]    Not  generated  ;  not  brought 
into  being. 

"  Millions  of  muls  mast  have  been  unamfrated, 
and  have  bad  no  being."— Raleigh:  BM.  World,  bk.  i., 
eh.  IT. 


fin-gen'  -er-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
generous.]  Not  generous  ;  not  librral  or  noble 
in  mind  or  sentiment;  illiberal,  iguoble,  un- 
kind. 

"  Honour  and  shame  th'  ungeit'rous  thought  recall.' 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xxii.  IS*. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  ungenerout  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  ungenerous  manner;  illibeially 
unkindly. 

un  gen'  I  al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
genial.]  Not  genial  ;  not  favourable  to  growth 
or  nature. 

"  Ungenlal  blasts  attending,  curl  the  stream." 

Cowper  :  Table  Talk,  SIS. 

*  fin-gen'-I-tnred,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (l)  ;  Eng. 
genitur(e);  -ed.]    Wanting  the  power  of  pro- 
pagation ;  wanting  genitals  ;  impotent. 

"  This  ungenitured  agent.™ 

Shaketp.  :  ileaturefor  feature,  iii.  S. 

un-gen-teeT,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
genteel.}  Not  genteel;  not  polite;  rude. 
(Said  of  persons  or  things.) 

"  Who  could  bear  to  live  with  the  epithet  of  ungen. 
teeir-Knox:  Euayt  No.  76. 

tin-gen-teil'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ungenteel  ;  -ly.] 
Not  genteelly  ;  impolitely,  uncivilly,  rudely. 

tin-ggn'-tle,  *  un-gen-till,  o.  [Pref.  «*-, 
(1),  and  Eng.  gentle,  a,] 

*  1.  Not  of  noble  birth  or  descent  ;  ignoble. 

"For  some  man  bnth  great  ricliesse,  but  he  is 
ashiuued  of  his  ungentiil  linage."—  Chaucer:  Boeciut, 
bk.  ii. 

2.  Not  gentle  ;  harsh,  rude,  unkind,  rough. 

"It  was  indeed  ill  suited,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to 
his  ungentle  nature."—  Macaulay  :  Hint.  £ug.,  ch.  \  iii. 

*  fin-gen'  -tie-man,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  gentleman.}  '  lo  deprive  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  gentleman  :  to  render  rude  and 
clownish. 

"  Home-breeding  will  vmgenOtman  him."—  GtntU- 
man  Initruc^ed,  p.  MS. 

fin-gen  tle-man-like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  genttemanlite.]  Not  gentlemanlike  ; 
not  becoming  a  gentleman  ;  ungentlemanly. 

"Coarse  and  iinf/rtitlemanlike  terms."—  Macaulay: 
BM.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

tin-gen  tie  man-  H-  ness,  «.  [Eng.  un- 
gentlemanly; -ness.]  Tne  quality  or  state  of 
being  ungeutlemanly  ;  the  absence  of  gentle- 
man liness. 

fin-gen  -tle-man-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  geiulemaidy.] 

A.  ^s  adj.  :  Not  gentlemanly  ;  not  becom- 
ing a  gentleman  ;  low,  vulgar,  coarse. 

"The  demeanour  of  those  under  Waller  was  mui* 
more  ungentlemanly  and  barbarous."—  Ciarendun. 

*  B.  Asadv.  :  In  an  ungentlemanly  manner-, 
not  as  a  gentleman. 

"To  defraud  and  cousen  them  ungentlemnnty  of 
their  parents  love,  which  is  the  greatest  and  fairest 
portion  of  their  inheritance.'1—/'.  Boliand  :  flutanh, 
p.  148. 

fin-  gen  tie  ness,  *  un  gen  til  nesse,  «. 

[Eng.  ungentle  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungentU; 
rudeness  ;  coarseness  of  behaviour. 

2.  Harshness,  rudeness,  unkindness. 

"  Youth,  you  hiive  done  me  much  uiigeittlenett, 
To  show  the  letter  tlmt  1  writ  you/ 

Shaketp.  :  Ai  I'ou  LUee  It.  T.I 

tin-gSn'-tly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gently.]  Not  gently;  rudely,  harshly,  un- 
kindly. 

"  But  even  as  they  tvngentli/  and  without  desert 
charged  her,  so  she  [Mary]  omitted  so  full)  to  ausuer 
It  as  the  cause  required.'  —Strype  :  Hcclet.  Mem.  ;  Kda. 
VI.  (an.  151»). 


c-^l,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1» 
and  Eng.  geometrical.]  Not  geometrical  ;  no 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  geometry. 

"All  tbe  attemits  before  Sir  Isaac  Newton  « 
explain  the  regular  appearances  of  nature  were  u* 
geometrical."—  Cheyne, 

*tin-ge"t',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  get.} 
To  cause  to  be  unbegotten. 

"  I'll  disown  you,  I'll  disinherit  you,  I'll  unset  you.* 
—Shtrtdan  :  The  Jiienlt. 

*  tin-ghost'-ly  (h  silent),  a.     [Prefc  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  ghostly.} 

1.  Not  spiritual. 

"Compare,  I  «aye.  these  ioyful  cryinges  with  th« 
unghmstly  acclamacions."—  dial  :  Marke  xi. 

2.  Not  resembling  or  befitting  a  ghost  ;  sub- 
stantial. 

"  Revealed  ...  a  most  un^A-tfOy-looldng  pair  at 
boots.  '-Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  16,  1S88. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p6t, 
or,  wore,  vnflS,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  o>  =  e ;  ey  =  » ;  o,a  =  KW, 
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fingh'-war-ite  (w  as  v), ».  [After  Unghwar, 
or  Uiu'iivor,  Hungary,  where  found  ;  suit',  -ite 
(I/in.).] 
Ifin. :  The  same  as  CHLOROFA.L  (q.v.). 

tin-glft'-ed,a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug.  gifted.] 
1.  Not  gifted  ;  not  endowed  with  peculiar 
faculties  or  qualities. 
*  2.  Without  receiving  a  gift. 

"  Lest  thou  depart  the  coast 
VngVted."  Cotcper:  Burner;  Odysteyxr. 

•  tin  -gild  -ed,  »  tin-gat,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1), 
anil  Eng.  gilded,  gilt.]    Not  gilded ;  not  over- 
laid with  gold. 

•'  Yon.  who  each  day  cap  theatres  behold. 
Like  Neru's  palace,  shining  ill  with  cold. 
Our  mean  ungilded  stage  will  scorn. 
Drydm  :  Prol.  at  Opening  of  Xing' i  Haute.    (1674.) 

•fin-gilt',  *un-gllte,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
an<l  Eng.  gilt.]  To  deprive  of  gilding. 

"  Byoause  that  there  was  none  yll  that  did  tngilte  it." 
—Golden  Bake.    (ProL) 

fin -ginned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ginned.]  Not  treated  in  a  gin.  [GiN  (1),  v.] 

fin-gird',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Bug.  gird.] 
To  loose  or  free  from  a  girdle  or  band  ;  to 
uni'ind ;  to  divest  of  a  girdle  or  what  is 
girt  on. 

"The  man  ungirded  his  camels,  and  gave  them 
straw  and  proveuder."— Genetti  xxlv.  32. 

•tin-girt',  'un-gert,  •un-gurt,  «un- 

gyrde,  o.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug.  girt.]  Not 
bound  with  a  girdle  ;  loose,  ungirded. 

"  Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won. 
Thy  swonl  unyirt  ere  set  of  sun. 

Scott:  Ladu  of  the  Lake.  vi.  M. 

•fin-give',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
give.) 

A,  Trans. :  To  relax. 

"  He  could  not  be  thawed  to  unyit*  anything  of  the 
rigid  nesse  of  hi*  discipline. "—Fuller:  Hitt.  Cam*. 
Onl*..  vil.  z. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  give  way  ;  to  relax. 

"  That  religion  which  U  rather  suddenly  parched 
up  ...  doth  commonly  uiigive  afterwards.  —Fullerr 
Church  BUt.,  II.  11.  40. 

•  tin  giv'-ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and   Eng. 
giving.]    Not  giving ;  not  bringing  gifts. 

"  In  vain  at  shrines  th'  nnyiriny  suppliant  stands ; 
This  'tis  to  make  a  TOW  with  empty  hands.' 

Dry  den.    (Toad.) 

ung'-ka  pu-ti,  *.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Hylobntes  agilis,  the  Agile  Gibbon,  a 
native  of  south-eastern  Asia.  The  head, 
shoulders,  inside  of  the  arms,  forearms,  leprs, 
thighs,  breast,  and  lielly  of  a  deep  cofi'ee 
•jolour;  the  face  bluish-black,  the  hind  part 
of  the  head  and  back  blond,  the  cheeks  with 
»rge  white  whiskers. 

•  fen-glad',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  glad.] 
Not  gladdened  ;  sorrowful,  sad. 

,  "  If  thon  my  soune  haste  loye  had. 

Whan  thuu  an  other  sawe  mglad 
Shriue  the  therof."  (icncer :  0.  A.,  11 

•  tin-glaze',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  glaze.] 
To  deprive  of  glazing  or  of  glass. 

fin-glazed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  glazed.] 

1.  Deprived  of  glass ;  not  furnished  with 
glass  :  as,  an  unglazed  window.  % 

2.  Not  having  glass  windows. 

"  Oh.  now  a  low  mined  white  shed  I  discern. 
Untiled  and  unglated."  Prior :  nown-Uau, 

3.  Not    covered    with    glaze    or   vitreous 
matter  :  as,  an  unglazed  vessel. 

•  tin  -  gloomed;,  o.     [Pref.   un-  (1);  Eng. 
gloom;   -ed.\    Not  darkened,  overshadowed, 
or  made  gloomy. 

"  With  look  ungloomed  by  gnlle." 

Oreen:  The  Spleen. 

•tin-glbr'-I-fied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  giorifir.il.}  Not  glorified ;  not  honoured 
with  praise  or  adoration. 

"  Yet  ungtarlled,  I  comprehend 
All.  m  thes*  mlrmn.  of  thy  ways  and  end." 

Donne:  Otteo..  on  Lord  Harrington, 

•  tin-gloV-i-ty,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2).  and  Eng. 
glorify.]    To  deprive  of  glory.    (Watts:  Rem- 
nant* of  Tint,  §  31.) 

'  fin-glor'-I-ou*.  a.  [Pref-  un-  0),  and  Eng. 
gUiriuii*.}  Xi-t  glorious;  inglorious. 

"  lie  lirinsyth  the  prestla  of  hem  unglorifnu."— 
WycJift:  Job  ill.  la. 

fin-glove',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-(2),and  Eng.  glove.] 
To  take  off  the  glove  or  gloves  from. 

"  rn./l'inn  your  hand." 
/>'•••••».  *  n*  i  Lnrrr't  Progrta.  It  L 


tin-gloved',  a.  [In  sense  1  from  pref.  un-  (1), 
ami  Eng.  gloved ;  in  sense  2  from  unylove,  v.J 

1.  Not  gloved  ;  having  no  gloves  on. 

"  Be  stood  up.  holding  forth  his  hand  ungloved."— 
Bacon  :  Kelt  A  tlantit. 

2.  Having  the  gloves  removed. 

tin-glue',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  glue,  v.] 
1.  Lit. :  To  separate  or  loose,  as  anything 
that  has  been  joiued  with  glue  or  other  tena- 
cious substance. 

"Small  rains  relax  and  unglue  the  earth,  to  give 
vent  to  inflamed  atoms."— Harvey :  On  the  Plague. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  separate  from  any  strong  or 
tenacious  attachment. 

"  My  son.  .  .  .  unglue  thyself  from  the  world."— 
Bp.  Ball:  Christ  Myttical.  {  24. 

tin-gltif-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
glutted.]  Not  glutted;  not  satiated  or  satu- 
rated ;  not  cloyed. 

"  Seyd's  ungiutted  eye 
Would  doom  him  eTer  dying— ne'er  to  die  ! " 

Byron  :  Cortair.  1L  5. 

*tin-g<Sd',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  god.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  god  ;  to  cause  to  recognize 
no  god  ;  to  make  atheistical  or  godless. 

"  Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rise." 

Itryden :  Bind  i  Panther,  ill.  T4S. 

2.  To  divest  of  the  character  of  a  god  or 
divinity ;  to  deprive  of  the  divine  attributes 
or  qualities,  real  or  supposed  ;  to  undeify. 

"  Oh,  were  we  wakeu'd  to  this  tyranny 
T  unyml  this  child  again,  it  could  not  be 
I  should  love  her."  iJonne :  Lovc'i  Deity. 

*nn-gode-ly,  o.    [UKGODLY.] 

un-god  -like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng.  god,  and 
sulf.  -Jtte.J  Not  like  God,  spec,  in  character. 

"  The  other  ungodlike  giants  of  our  poetry."— Fort- 
nightly  Kesiew,  xxviii.  43L 

tin-god'-li-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ungodly;  -ly.]  In 
an  ungodly  manner ;  impiously,  wickedly. 

"  Tis  but  an  111  essay  of  that  godly  fear,  to  use  that 
Tery  gospel  so  irreverently  and  unyodliiy." — govern- 
ment of  th*  Tongue. 

un- god  -II -ness,    *  nn  god  ly-nes,    a. 

[Bug.  ungodly;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  ungodly  ;  impiety,  wickedness. 

"How  grossly  do  many  of  us  contradict  the  plain 
precept «  of  the  gospel  by  our  ungodlinett  and  worldly 
lusts'."—  TiUotton. 

tin-god -ly,  'un-god-lye,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  godly.] 

1.  Not  godly  ;   impious,  wicked,  unholy, 
sinful.    (Said  of  persons  or  things.) 

"  Ungodly  deeds."       Millon :  .Samson  Agonittet,  SM. 

2.  Polluted  by  wickedness. 

"  Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  in  i  eace."       Shalteip. :  King  John.  iil.  1. 

*  tin-good',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  good.] 
Not  good  ;  wicked,  ungodly. 

"  The  vice  of  them  thr.t  ben  vngood 
Is  110  repreefe  vuto  the  good. 

dower:  C.  A.    (ProL) 

*  tin-good'-ly,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
goodly.]    Wicked,  ungodly. 

"  Whlche  thyng  my  sonne  I  the  forbede. 
For  it  is  an  mgoodly  dcde."  Goiter  :  C.  A..  T. 

fin-gored',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  gored.] 

1.  Unwounded,  unhurt. 

"  I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace. 
To  keep  my  name  unyored." 

Shaketp. :  Jlnmlet,  T.  1 

2.  Unstained  with  gore  ;  unblooded. 

"Helms  of  gold 
Ungorrd  with  blood." 

bytteiter :  The  Vacation,  p.  MS. 

'fin-gorged',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gorged.]    Not  gorged,  not  tilled,  not  sated. 
"  The  hell-hounds,  as  ungorifd  with  flesh  and  blood 
Pursue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  oonteil  food.' 
Itryden:  Theoaore  i  Bonoria.  SIS. 

*  ftn-gor'-gS-otis,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gorgeous.]    Not  gorgeous,  not  showy. 

"  It  sweeps  along  there  In  most  nngorgemu  pall."— 
Carlt/le:  trench  JtctoL,  pt.  it.  lik.  IT.,  oh.  Till. 

*  tin-gfis -pel-like,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1):  Enp;. 
gospel,  » nd  sufT.  -like.]    Not  like  the  gospel; 
not  sanctioned  by  or  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel. 

"Ckroal  tyranny  of  an  undue,  unlawful,  and  un- 
gotpellUe  Jurl«dlctlon."— Milton:  Rratnn  if  Church 
Oofemment,  bk.  IL 

•fin-g8f,  •  tin  g5t-ten,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  gr>t,  gotten,] 
1.  Not  got  or  got  ten  ;  not  gained  or  acquired. 

"  Num.  thyself  In  thine  unrent, 
Judging  unooit'-n  things  the  liest. 

DanM.  Cleopatra.    (Cboras.) 


2.  Not  begotten. 

"  Who  U  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her, 
As  sue  from  one  tingot." 

Snake*?.  :  Measure  for  Meattun.  T.  L 

un-gov  -ern-a-  ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  yooernnbie.] 

1.  Not  g(  veritable  ;  incapable  of  being  go- 
verned, rule  I,  or  managed  ;  refractory,  unruly. 

"  The  men  of  Kerry  ruputed  the  fiercest  and  most 
ungovernable  part  of  the  aboriginal  population,"— 
Jfacaulay:  Bia.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Licentious,  wild,  unbridled. 

"  He  desired  riches  with  an  ungovernable  and  in- 
satiable desire."—  Macautay  .  UM.  Eng.,  cb.  vi. 

*  tin-gov'-ern-a-ble-ness,  ».  [Eng.  un- 
governuble;  -ntss.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  ungovernable. 

tin-gdv'-ern-a-bly,  adv.  [fcng.  ungovern- 
ab(le)  ;  -ly.]  I*i  an  ungovernable  manner  ;  so 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  governed  or 
restrained. 

"  He  had  recently  been  turned  out  of  office  In  a  way 
which  made  him  uniooernably  ferocious."—  Mac- 
aulay:  UM.  Eng.,  ch.  xlx. 

fin-goV-erned,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
governed.] 

1.  Not  governed  ;   having  no  government  ; 
anarchical. 

"  The  state  is  green  and  yet  unjoverned." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  U.  1 

2.  Not   under   control   or  restraint  ;   on- 
managed. 

"  And  short,  or  wide,  the  ungoterrid  courser  drlTe.* 
POJM  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xxiii.  S9S. 

3.  Not  subject  to  laws  or  principles  ;  un- 
restrained, unbridled,  licentious,  wild. 

"  To  serve  ungotern'd  apiwtite." 

MUton  :  P.  L.,  xl  (IT. 

*tin-g6%n',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
j/Mot.j  To  take  the  gown  off;  to  strip  of  • 
gown  ;  to  unfrock. 

un-gra9ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
graceU.i  Not  graced  ;  not  favoured  ;  not 
adorned. 


tin-grafe'-fol,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

gracvjul.]    Not  giacet'ul  ;  wanting  in  grace  or 
elegance  ;  clumpy,  inelegant,  awkward. 

"Aped,  with  ignorant  and  ungraceful  affectation. 

the  imtrii/tsof  Athens  and  Home."—  ilacauiay  :  Uat. 

Eng.,  ch.  x. 

un-gra9e'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ungraceful; 
-ly.\  In  ait  ung.acclul  manner;  inelegantly, 
awkwardly. 

"Sits   ungracefully   on    the    narrowed-ioul    tran- 
•criber."—  Steele:  Sftectatvr,  Mo.  4ai. 

tin  -gra9e'-ful-  ness,  s.  [Bng.  ungraceful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungrace- 
ful ;  inelegance,  awkwardness. 

"  The  ungnirrf.ihittt  of  constraint  and  affectation.* 
—Locke:  (if  Education,  i  M. 

tin  -gra'-  clous,  »un-gra-  douse,  *nn- 
gra-tions,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  gra- 
cious.] 

1.  Wanting  in  grace;  rude,  unmannerly, 
brutal,  coarse. 

"The  gracious  words  were  accompanied  by  unffro- 
CtoiwacU."—  Macaulay:  Hill  Eng.,  ch.  TL 

*  2.  Offensive,  disagreeable. 

"Shew  me  no  parts  whlcn  are  ungracima  to  th* 
tight,  as  all  prr-shortenings  usually  mt."—Dryden. 

*  3.  Impious,  wicked,  ungodly. 

"  But,  good  my  brother, 
Do  not,  as  some  ungraciout  imstors  do." 

Shaknp.  :  Hamlrt.  L  ft, 

*  4.  Unacceptable  ;  not  well  received  ;  not 
in  favour. 

"  Anything  of  grace  towards  the  Irish  rebels,  was  M 
ungrarintu   at   Oxford  as  at   London."—  i'larndm: 


tin-gra'-clous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ungracious; 
•iy-\ 

1.  In  nn  ungracious  manner  ;  without  kind* 
ness  or  affability. 

"  He  accepted  graciously  what  he  could  not  but  con- 
sider a*  ungracioutly  glvtu.~—Macaulay  :  Mitt,  fnf., 
ch.  XT. 

2.  With  disfavour. 

"Both  Dundee  and  BaloaiTU  swelled  the  er"«d 
which  thronged  to  greet  the  deliverer,  anri  were  not 
ungrariautlt  received.'—  Hacaulay  i  UM.  Jtnff^ 
ob.  xlit 

*  tin  gra  clous  ness,  ».  [Eng.  ungracima  ; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungra- 
cious. 

-  A  sinful  hatred  Is  a  state  of  ungratlaumeu  with 
Ood.  -  fix.  Taylor  :  Un  Ktirtntnnc*,  rh.  T.,  1  1. 


boil,  Doy;  poiit,  J6%1;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $hi«;  .ttn,  a«;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.    -Ing. 
sbr>n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ton.  -floa  =  zbua.   -clou*,  -tlous,  -sioua  =  sbus.   -bio,    die,  Ac.  =  Del,  UeL 
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ungrammatical— unguilty 


tin  gram- mat  -ic  a!,  o.  IPref.  un-  (1),  and 
Kug.  yitiniituuical.]  Not  giuntmatical ;  u<;t 

ai-L-i'iiluu  lo  UK-  rules  of  ^luiiiniar. 

"Some  |  phrases  lure  unj/ramimi  tti</,  other*  cuuse." 
—Drgdeit  :  Troitiu  &  Crtaida.  (I'reL) 

tin  gram  mat  ic-al  ly,  wlv.  [Eng.  un- 
graiHimUical ;  -ly.]  la  an  uiigniiiiiuutical 
manner  ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

"  Expressed  themselves  u»<m<mtnaticully  uud  vul- 
nrly  uu  the  commonest  subjects. "— A'nuz .•  Winter 
Srtniiiift,  even.  6S. 

•  tin-grant^ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
granted.  ]    Not  granted,  given,  or  conceded. 

"  This  ungranteil,  all  rewards  are  vain." 

Drj/tien  :  I'irgil  ;  .tliieid  ix.  377. 

•  tin'-grate,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Lat. 
grains  =  pleasing.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Not  agreeable ;  not  pleasing ;  displeasing. 

2.  Ungrateful. 

•  B,  .4s  subst. :  An   ungrateful  peison ;   an 
ingrate. 

tin  grate '-fill,  *  im  grate  full,  a.  [Pref. 
*n-  (1),  and  Eng.  gratejuL] 

1.  Not  grateful  ;  not  feeling  thankful  or 
showing  gratitude  for  kind  offices  done  ;  not 
making  returns,  or  making  ill-returns  for 
kindness. 

"  Ungrateful  to  God's  clemency." 

Scott :  Rukeby,  Iv.  30. 

*2.  Unpleasing,  disagreeable,  unacceptable. 

44  No  ungrateful  food.'  Milton  :  P.  £.,  v.  407. 

*3.  Making  no  return  for  culture;  sterile, 
Unfruitful. 

"  Fruits,  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care." 

Pofte  :  £tsag  on  Man,  ii.  181. 

4.  Giving  no  return  or  recompense  ;  offering 
no  inducement. 

"  To  abate  his  zeal 
For  his  ungrateful  cause." 

H'ordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vl. 

ttn- grate'- ful-ljf,  adv.  [£113.  ungrateful; 
-ly.]  In  an  ungrateful  manner ;  without 
gratitude. 

"  Our  deliverer  had  been  unyratefully  requited."— 
Jtacaulay :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

tin-grate    ful   ness,  s.    [Eng.  ungrateful; 

-TWWo.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungrateful ; 
ingratitude. 

"  Without  the  detestable  stain  of  ungratefulnets."— 
Kdney. 

*  2.  Disagreeableness,  ungraciousness. 


fin-gr£t'-i-fied,  a.  [Pref.  un-(I),  and  Eng. 
grali/ied.]  Not  gratilied  ;  not  sati.slied. 

"  I  should  turn  thee  away  ungratified 
For  ;ill  thy  former  kindness." 
Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  L 

•tin-grave'  (1),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
grave  (2),  v.]     Not  cut,  carved,  or  graven. 
"  Neither  grave  ne  ungrave  of  gold,  ne  of  sulver." 
fieri  /'lawman,  p.  70. 

*  tin-grave'  (2),  o.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
grave,  a.]  Not  grave  or  serious. 

"With  ungrate  gate  to  ruuue  doe  Him  compell." 
Daoiel :  Holy  Jloode,  p.  7. 

•tin -grave',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
grave  (2),  s.)  T»  take  out  of  the  grave ;  to  ex- 
hume ;  to  disinter. 


•tin -graved',   a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
grave  (2),  v.J     Not  buried  ;  uuburied. 
"  Ungraded  ainid  the  sands." 

Surrey  :  Virgil  ;  Aineld  Iv. 

*  tin-grave'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  ungrave  (2),  a. ; 

-ly. |     Without  dignity   or   seriousness;   in- 
decently. 

"  His  present  portance. 

Which  most  giblngly,  uni/raitltl.  lie  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  lie  ijeara  to  you." 

Shakat>. :  Coriolanut,  ii  *. 

*  tin-gre  -a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  nnd  Eng. 
greabie.]    Not  agreeable  ;  disagreeable. 

*  tin-green',  *  un-grene, «.    [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  green.]    Not  green ;  withered.    (Said 
of  leaves.) 

"  With  iere  branches,  blossoms  ungrene.* 

Romaunt  of  the  Rait,  4,7*4. 

fin -ground',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
ground,  a.]  Not  ground,  bruised,  or  crushed. 
(Lit.  &fig.) 

"  Shall  the  grist*  of  my  hopes  be  ungraundl* 

Reanm.  i  fief.  •  Maid  in  the  Mill,  v.  1 

tin-ground  -ed,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


grounded.]    Not  grounded  ;  having  no  ground 
or  inundation  ;  unfounded,  baseless. 


*  tin  -  ground'-  Sd  -  ly\     adv.      [Eng.      un- 
grounded; -ly.]     In  an  ungrounded  manner; 
without  ground,  foundation,  or  reason. 

"  That  puttath  in  here  ungroundedlii.'—Bale  : 
Apologia,  fol  86. 

*  un  ground  ed  ness,  *  un-ground-ed- 
nesse,  a.     [Eng.   ungrounded  ;   -ness.]    Tne 
quality  or  state  of  being  ungrounded  ;  want 
of  ground,  foundation,  or  reason  ;   baseless- 
ness. 

"  The  Injustice  and  un  iroundednesse  of  that  bold 
tamml.—Mf,  Hall:  Defence  of  Humble  Remnnttrantt. 
(Dedic.) 

tin-grown',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  grown.] 
Not  grown  ;  immature  ;  not  arrived  at  mature 
growth. 

"  No  fisher  but  the  ungroum  fry  forbears." 

t>hakesp.  :  Venui  &  Ado  nil,  626. 

tin-grudged',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
grudged.  J  Not  grudged  ;  not  grieved  or 
fretted  at. 

"  For,  when  that  cross  ungrudged  uuto  you  sticks, 
Xheu  are  you  to  yourself  a  crucifix." 

Donne  :  Tlie  Crust. 

un-grudg'-ing.  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
grudging.]  Not  grudging  ;  giving  freely  ; 
liberal,  generous. 

"  These  handsome  and  ungrudging  tributes."—  Daily 
Telegraph.  Nov.  SO.  1876. 

tin-grudg'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ungrudging; 
-In.]  In  an  ungrudging  manner  ;  cheerfully  ; 
with  lil>erality  of  feeling;  heartily,  freely; 
without  grudging. 


. 
ne  :  Elegy  12. 

tin-gnaT  (gu  ns  gw),  a.  [Lat.  unguis  =  & 
nail,  a  lioot'.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  nail 
or  hoof;  unguicular. 

ungual-bone,  «.    [LACHRYMAL-BONE.] 

ungual  -phalanges,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  The  terminal  bones  in  the  digits  of 
the  hand  and  foot.  They  are  smaller  than  the 
other  phalanges,  and  of  a  sub-triangular  form. 
Those  of  the  hand  have  a  roughened  surface 
at  the  extremity,  which  supports  the  sensi- 
tive pulp  of  (he  fingers  ;  those  of  the  foot  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  hand,  with  a  broader 
base  and  expanded  extremity  to  support  the 
nails.  They  are  also  called  Terminal  Phalanges. 

*  tin-guard'  (ua  as  a),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  guard,  v.]  To  deprive  of  a  guard  ; 
to  render  or  leave  unguarded  or  defenceless. 

"The  disca  der  unguardi  one  of  the  queens  at 
random."—  field,  Nov.  12,  1887. 

un  guard  ed  (ua  as  a),  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  guarded.] 

1.  Not  guarded  ;  not  watched  ;  having  no 
guard  or  defence. 

"  The  shaft  is  siied—  the  arrow  's  in  his  breast  I 
That  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side." 

Byron  :  Lara,  ii.  15. 

2.  Careless,  negligent,  incautious  ;  not  at- 
tentive to  danger  ;  not  circumspect. 

"  Alarm  the  most  unguarded  mind.1* 

Cowiier  :  Progrett  of  Error,  58. 

3.  Negligently  or  rashly  said  or  done  ;  said 
or  done  without,  due  caution  or  consideration. 

"  Are  we  not  encompassed  by  multitudes,  who  watch 
every  careless  word,  every  unguarded  action  of  our 
lives  ?  "—Rogert. 

4.  Not  watuhed  or  looked  after. 

"Took  a  fatal  advantage  of  some  unguarded  hour." 
—Jf'icaulay  :  EM.  Kny.,  ch.  xv. 

un  guard  -ed  ly  (na  as  a),  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
guarded; -In.]  In  an  unguarded  manner; 
without  caution  or  watchful  attention  to 
danger. 

"  If  yon  find  that  yon  have  a  hastiness  in  your 
tetniier.  which  unguardedly  breaks  out  into  indiscreet 
sallies,  watch."—  Cliesterfleld. 

un-guard  -ed  ness  (na  as  a),  s.  [Eng. 
uti'iun  fled  ;  -iif.-sn.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unguarded. 

tin'-guc'nt  (gu  as  gw),  *.  fLat.  ungw.ntum, 
from  inimteius,  pr.  par.  of  ungo=.  to  anoint.] 
[UNCTION.] 

1.  Orrf.  lang.  :  Any  soft  composition  used 
as  an  ointment,  or  for  the  lubrication  of 
machinery;  ointment. 

"  He  bathes:  the  damiels,  with  officious  toil, 
Shed  sweets,  shed  vnawmtt.  in  a  shower  of  oil.* 
Pope:  Homer;  Odyury  viii.  494. 


2.  Pharm. :  Many  unguents  (ui.^utnta.)  ar& 
used  in  pharmacy.  Garrud  eiiuiiierateo  tlurty- 
eight  as  employed  in  the  medical  pharma- 
co|HKia.  The  list  commences  wilh  UtKjueittnm 
AcoiiUUS,  and  contains  among  others  U. 
creasoti,  U.  hydrargyri,  U.  iodi,  U.  sulphuns, 
&c.  They  are  used  for  their  emollient  pro- 
perties to  soften  tense  or  hard  parts,  and 
shield  those  in  which  the  skin  is  broken  from 
the  external  air. 

•tin  -  guent  -  oiis,  *  un  -  guc  nt   ar  -  jf ,  o. 

(gu  us  gw),  a.  [Eng.  unguent ;  -cms,  -ary.] 
Like  unguent;  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
unguent. 

un  gucn  turn  (pi.  un-guen'-ta,  u  as  w), 

s.     [Lat.]     Unguent,  ointment. 

*un-guer  doned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  guerdoned.]  Not  guerdoned  ;  not  having 
received  a  guerdon.  (6'co«  ;  Rokeby,  vi.  12.) 

un-guessed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
guessed. \  Not  guessed;  not  conjectured  or 
suspected. 

"  But  cause  of  terror,  all  unguested. 
Was  fluttering  iu  her  gentle  breast." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Hinttrel,  T.  1». 

*  tin-guest' -like,  adv.    [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng. 

guest,  and  suff.  -like.]  In  a  manaer  unbecom- 
ing a  guest. 

"I  Herod |  cast  his  eye  unlawfully  and  unguettlltt 
upon  Herodias  there."— Milton  :  Teti-achordon. 

tin'-guic-al  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  uiiguis  = 
a  claw,  a  hoof.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
a  claw  or  hoof;  ungnal. 

un-guic'-u-lar  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  un- 
gu'icidm  =  a  little  tiuger-nail ;  unguis  =  a  nail, 
a  claw.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  a  claw 
or  nail. 

2.  Bot. :  Of  the  length  of  a  human  nail ; 
half  an  inch. 

* un-gulc-u-la'-ta  (gu  as  gw),  s.pl.  [Neut. 
pi.  of  Mod."  Lat.  ungiiiculutiis,  from  Lat.  vu- 
guiculns  =  a  little  tinger-nail ;  dimiu.  from  un- 
guis  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Clawed  Mammals  ;  one  of  the  groups 
into  which  Liniiivtis  divided  tlie  Mammalia. 
It  included  the  orders  Bruta,  Glires,  Primates, 
and  Ferae. 

tin  -  guic'-  u  -  late,    tin  -  gulc'-  u  -  lat  -  3d 

(gu  as  gw),  a.  &  s.    [UNQUICULATA.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

I.  On/.  Lang. :  Having  claws,  clawed. 

II.  Te:hniadly: 

1.  Bot.  (Of  a  petal) :  Having  a  claw.    [UN- 
GUI*.] 

2.  Zool.  :   Claw-shaped  ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  operculum  of  certain  Gasteropnds,  when 
the  nucleus  is  in  front,  as  in  Turbinella  and 
Pusus. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  quadruped  of  the  division 
Unguiculata  (q.v.). 

*  tin-guid'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
guidabte.]    Incapable  of  being  guided. 

*tin-guid'-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  unguidab(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an'unguidable  manner. 

tin-guid'-Sd,   o.     [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 

guiaed.] 

1.  Not  guided ;  not  led  or  conducted. 

"  Unguided  hence  my  trembling  stei«  I  bend." 
Pope:  Homer;  Odysley  XX.  44L 

2.  Not  ruled  or  regulated. 

"  The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  shapi 
Iu  forms  imaginary,  th'  uaguided  days." 

ShaJcetp.  :  2  Bunry  IV..  iv.  1 

*  tin-gUld'-Sd-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  unguided  ;  -ly.] 

In  an  unguided  mariner  ;  without  a  guide  or 
guidance. 

tin-guIf'-er-OUS  (U  as  w),  a.  [Lnt.  uiigult 
=  a  nail,  a  claw,  and  fero  =  to  bear.]  Pro- 
ducing, having,  or  supporting  nails  or  claws. 

tin'-gul-form  (U  as  W),  a.  [Lat.  unguit 
(q.vT),  and  forma  =  form.]  Claw-shaped. 

» tin-guilt'-I-lir,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  guiltily.]  Not  iu  a  guilty  manner;  in- 
nocently. 

•tin-guilt'-?,  »un-gilt-ie,  a.      [Pref.  w». 
(1),  and  Eng.  guilty.]    Not  guilty ;  innocent 
"  Stay  here  thy  foot,  thy  yet  unguilty  foot. 
That  canst  not  stay  when  thoii  art  further  in. 

Daniel:  Ciril  Wan,\. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  *•-  kw. 


tmguiltness— unhandsomely 
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•tin-guilt '-ness,  t.  [Eng.  unguilt(y) :  -ness.] 
Freedom  trum  guilt ;  iimocence. 

"OucHe  ia  tne  triall  of  guiltie  HUU  unguUtneue."— 
Baiiiuhed  :  Utmrtp.  t>n/t<i,(d,  bik.  U. 

fin  -gmn-ous  (a  as  w),  a.  [Lat  unguin- 
osus,  from  unguen,  gemt  unguinis  =  &  fat- 
tening, fat ;  from  ungo  —  to  anoint.]  Oily, 
unctuous ;  cousisting  of  or  resembling  fat  or 
oil. 

"  Because  they  are  so  fatty  and  unjuinout-'—P.  Hal- 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  6it 

fin  guis  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Lat.  —  the  nail  of  a 
human  tinker  or  toe,  the  claw,  talon,  or  hoof 
of  an  animal.] 

I.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  nail,  claw,  or  hoof  of  an 
animal. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  claw ;  the  narrow  part  at  the 
base  of  a  petal  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
footstalk  of  a  leaf,  of  which  it  is  the  modifica- 
tion. 

2.  Measures :  A  nail ;   half  an  inch ;   the 
length  of  the  nail  of  the  little  finger. 

ttn'-gn-la  (pi.  un'-gu  lae),  s.  [Lat  =  a 
small  nail  or  claw;  diluin.  from  unguis  =  * 
nail,  claw,  or  hoof.] 

L  Ord,  Lang. :  A  hoof,  as  of  a  horse. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  UNGUIS  (q.v.). 

2.  Geom.:  A  segment  of  a  solid.    An  angola 
of  a  cone  or  cylin- 
der is  a  portion  of 
thecorieorcvlimler, 

included  between  a 
part  of  the  base  and 
a  plane  intersecting 
the  l>ase  obliquely. 
A  spherical  ungula 
is  a  part  of  the 
sphere  bounded  by 
two  semi  -  circles, 
meeting  in  a  com- 
mon diameter,  and 
by  a  lune  of  the 
surface  of  the  sphere. 

3.  Svrg.  :  An  instrument  for  extracting  a 
deail  fii'tus  from  the  womb. 

*  4.  Zonl. :  Pander's  name  for  the  genus 
Otiolns  (q.v.).  [UNOULITE.] 

tin  gu  la  ta,  ».  p>.  [Nent  pi.  of  Lat  un- 
gulatut  =  having  claws  or  hoofs,  from  unguit 
(q.v.).] 

L  Zoology: 

(1)  A  provisional  group  of  Mammals,  the 
living  liirmU'is  of  which  correspond  to  the 
Ptvora  and  Belliiie  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Hu- 
rriin  mtia  and  Pachydermata  of  Cuvier.  The 
dentition  is  heterodont  and  diphyodont,  the 
milk-teeth  not  being  completely  changed  till 
the  animal  attains  its  full  development ;  the 
molars  have  broad  crowns  with  tubpivulated 
or  ridged  surfaces  ;  clavicles  absent :  toes  with 
broad,  blunt  nails,  or,  in  most  cases,  with 
hoofs,  more  or  less  enclosing  tne  nngiial 
phalanges  ;  scaphoid  and  lunar  bones  of  car- 
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rror  or  UNOULATA. 

A.  Hone.  m.  Bhlnooeros.  o.  T»plr.  r.  Radios ;  u. 
Ulna:  e.  Oil-pus;  mi,  m«,  m«.  mS,  Metacarpnls ; 
u.  ill.  IT.  T.  Digit* :  I.  *.  l.  Phalange*. 

BOS  distinct  The  group  U  usually  divided 
Into  two  minor  groups  :  Ungulntn  Vera,  often 
called  simply  Ungulate  [(2)],  and  Knbnngulnta 
(q.v.).  All  the  species  are  eminently  adapted 
for  a  terrestrial  life,  and,  generally  spwUcing, 
for  a  vegetable  diet  Some  are,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  omnivorous,  as  Sus ;  but  no 
genus  is  distinctly  predaceous. 
(2)  True  Ungulates  ;  a  group  of  Mammals 


FIR  or  HOUSE  AITD  ITS 

AXUi,  TOKS. 

A.  Anchitherlutu  with  three 
functional  digits;  B.  Hip. 
parion  and  c.  Horse.  (how- 
Ing  gradual  disappearance  of 
second  and  fourth  digits. 


classed  as  an  order,  or  as  a  group  of  the  wider 
Ungulata  [(!)].  Feet  never  plantigrade,  func- 
tional toes  never  more  than  four,  the  first 
digit  lieiug  suppressed  ;  alluntois  largely  de- 
veloped ;  placenta  non-deciduate ;  uterus  bi- 
cormiate ;  mammae  usually  few  aud  inguinal 
(as  in  Equus),  or 
many  and  abdo- 
minal (as  in  Sus), 
but  never  solely 
pectoral.  There 
are  two  divisions : 
Artiodactyla  and 
Perissodactyla 
(q.v.),  first  indi- 
cated by  Cuvier 
and  established  by 
Owen,  who  pro- 
posed the  names 
now  in  general 
use. 

2.  Palceont. :  The 
Ungulata  appear 
first  in  the  Eocene 
Tertiary,  in  which 
period  the  Artio- 
dactyla and  Perissodactyla  were  already  differ- 
entiated. [TELEODACTVLA.J 

tin  -gu  late,  a.  &  s.    [UNOULATA.  J 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Hoof-shaped  ;  shaped  like  the  hoof  of  a 
horse. 

2.  Having  hoofs  ;  hoofed  :  as,  an  ungulate 
animal. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  animal  of  the  order  Un- 
gulata (q.v.). 

un'-guled,  a.    [Lat.  ungula  =  a  hoof.] 

Her. :  Having  hoofs  of  such  or  such  a  tinc- 
ture. (Said  of  the  horse,  sfcig,  &c.,  when  the 
hoofs  are  borne  of  a  different  tincture  from 
that  of  the  body  of  the  animal.) 

t  un  gu-li-grade,  a.  &  t.  [Lat  ungula  =  a 
claw,  talon,  or  hoof,  aad  fradior  =  to  walk.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Walking  on  the  tips  of  the 
hoofed  digits,  as  the  horse. 

B.  As  subst. :   An  animal  walking  on  the 
tips  of  its  hoofed  digits.    (Modelled  on  the 
words  Digit  igrade,  Plantigrade,  &c.    (Gloss,  to 
Huxley's  Classtf.  of  Animals.) 

un  gu  li  na.  «.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Lat  un- 
gula—a,  hoof.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Lucinidae,  with  four 
species,  from  Senegal  and  the  Philippines, 
excavating  winding  galleries  in  coral.  Shell 
sub-orbicular,  ligament  short,  epidermis  thick. 

tin'-gn-lite,  *.    [Lat.  ungul(a) ;  stiff,  -ite.] 

Geol. :  A  Lower  Silurian  rock,  occurring  in 
Russia,  having  in  it  an  abundance  of  the 
shell  called  Ungula  (q.v.). 

nngulite-grit,  s.    [OBOLITE-QRIT.] 

tin'-gti-lous,  a,  [L;it.  ungvJa  =  a  hoof.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  hoof ;  ungulate. 

•tin -gyve',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
gyve.]  To  free  from  fetters  or  handcuffs. 

"Oomiiiauncted  hyin  to  be  manned  Mid  set  at 
llbertle."— Elyot :  Oovernour.  bk.  ii..  ch.  vi. 

*un-hab-fle,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
habile.]  Unfit,  unsuitable. 

"  By  that  cen>iin>  be  t»  mnde  unhnbile  and  unbapt." 
— Bp.  Taylor :  Kule  at  Coruciencr.  lik.  111.,  elk  11. 

"un-hab'-It-a-ble.  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  h-'hitiililr.']  Not  habitable;  unfit  for 
occupation  by  inhabitants;  uninhabitable. 

"  Either  unhabitable,  or  extremely  hot,  as  the  an- 
dents  fansled."— Rny  :  On  On  Creation,  pt  11. 

•  tin  hab  It-Sd,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng. 
habit  (2),  v.)    Uninhabited. 

"For  the  mort  part  dreolnte  »nd  mknbtted."— 
foUnthrd  I  Cmigiuut  nf  Ireland.  (Ep.  Ded.) 

un- hacked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hacked.  ]  Not  hacked  ;  not  cut  or  mangled  ; 
not  blunted  by  blown. 

"With  unhackrd  swords,  and  helmet*  all  unltrnlaed. " 
.-I,,,!,,,,,.  :  King  John,  II. 

tin  -  hftck  -  nejfcd,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (I),  and 
Entr.  hiictneiifl.]  Not  h»<'kn«yed ;  not  worn 
or  rendered  trite,  stale,  flat,  or  commonplace 
by  constant  use  or  rsuetition. 

*  tin -hailed',  o.    [Pref.  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 
hail.]    Not  saluted. 

"  CnhaUtd.  unhlened.  with  he»ry  hnrt  he  vrnf 
Kan*  :  Lady  Jam  llritu,  1IL 


tin-hair',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hair.] 
To  remove  the  hair  from ;  to  deprive  or  diveat 
of  hair  ;  to  strip  of  hair. 

"  I'll  spurn  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  uio  ;  I'll  unhair  thy  head.* 

Shakttii. :  Antony  t  Ctmttatra,  U.  f. 

un-hiiir  -ing,  s.    [UNHAIR.] 

Leather :  Tde  process  of  removing  hair  from 
hides.  This  is  performed  by  the  action  of 
lime,  which  dissolves  the  hair-sheath  and 
Combines  with  the  fat  of  the  hide  to  lorm  an 
insoluble  soap.  The  lime  is  suspended  in 
water  in  pits,  aud  the  hides  placed  therein, 
being  occasionally  handled,  that  is,  taken  out, 
drained,  and  replaced  in  the  pit,  examination 
determining  when  the  process  is  complete. 
The  hides  are  then  removed,  laid  over  a  beam, 
and  the  hair  and  epidermis  removed  by  a 
knife. 

*  tin-hale',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hale,] 
Not  hale  ;  not  healthy  ;  unsound. 

*tin-hal'-low,  'unhalwe,  v.t.  [Pref.  un- 
(•2),  and  Eug.  hallow.]  To  profane ;  to  dese- 
crate. 

"  Shall  we  esteem  and  reckon  how  it  heeds 
Our  works,  that  his  own  vows  unhaltoumtht" 

Daniel :  MusophUu*. 

tin-h£l'-ldwed,  *  uuhalwed,  a.  [  I  n  sense  1 
from  pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hallowed;  in 
sense  2  from  unhallow,  v.] 
L  Not  hallowed  ;  unholy,  profane. 

"  Faith  wore  firm 
In  their  uniuiltnwed  principles. ' 

Wonltworth :  En-union,  bk.  1». 

*  2.  Deprived  of  sanctity  ;  desecrated. 

"Acworth   chyrche  vnhalwed  was,  tberuor  hyra  was 
wo."  Kobert  <t/ Gloucester,  p.  349. 

unhallowsd  uses,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.  :  A  term  used  in  the  consecration  of 
Churches.  The  building  is  said  to  be  hence- 
forth separated  "  from  all  unhallowed,  ordin- 
ary, and  common  uses." 

*tin-halsed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
liaise.}  Lit,  not  embraced  by  the  neck; 
hence,  not  saluted  or  greeted. 

*  tin  -  ham  -  pered,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Bug.  hampered.]    Not  hampered,  hindered,  or 
restricted. 

•tin -hand',  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
hand.  |  To  take  the  hand  or  hands  off  or  from  ; 
to  release  from  a  grasp  or  grip ;  to  let  go. 
"  Still  I  am  called  ;  unhand  inc.  gentlemen." 

fihnk,->i>.  :  Biimiet,  L  4. 

*tin-h&nd'-!-iy.  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  handily.}  In  an  unhandy  manner;  not 
handily ;  awkwardly,  clumsily. 

*  un  hand  -I-ness, «.  [Eng.  unhandy;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhandy  ;  awk- 
wardness ;  clumsiness. 

»un  han  died  (died  as  dcld),  o.  [IVef. 
un-  (I),  and  Eng.  haiulied.] 

1.  Net  handled  ;  not  touched  ;  not  treated 
or  managed. 

"  Left  the  cause  of  the  king  unVin<H»l" 

*feU««j>. :  l.eiirv  fill..  111.  I 

2.  Not  accustomed  to  being  touched ;  not 
broken  in  ;  not  trained. 

"  A  nice  of  youthful  and  unbundled  colts.* 

Shakap. ;  Merchant  of  r«nicc,  T.  1. 

tin-hand  some  (d  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX 
and  Eng.  handsome.] 

•  1.  Not  convenient ;  difficult,  awkward. 
"A  narrow  straight  |Mth  l>y  the  water's  tide,  very 

tmhtintif'inu  for  an  army  to  pass  that  way."— AurtA; 
flutarclt ;  Una,  p.  317. 

•  2.  Unfortunate,  untoward,  unlucky. 

'  TIs  her  unliandtonu  fate." 

BOIIU.II.  i  Flet  :  JfiyM  Walker,  t 

3.  Not  handsome  ;  wanting  in  beauty ;  not 
good-looking. 

"  Were  sbe  other  than  she  Is.  the  were  unAajidsonw." 
— JfeiJtMp. .-  Much  Ado.  L  L 

4.  Not  generous ;  unfair ;  not  high-minded ; 
petty,  low. 

••  Conscious  of  a  bad  cause,  and  of  his  acting  an  «M- 
ttandtonu  |«rU"-  \Yaterlnnd:  Workt,  1.  tOi. 

*  ft.  Unpleasent,  disagreeable. 

"Then  the  Intermedia!  evil  to  a  wise  and  religious 
person  li  like  unAa»<tv>m«  and  lil-tasted  uhysick."— 
HI>.  Taylor :  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  L,  oh.  T. 

nn-h%nd'-B6me-iy  (d  silent),  adv.  [Eng, 
unhandsome;  -ly.] 

1.  in    an    unhandsome  manner;   ungencr 
ously,  illiberally. 

"Stirak  ttHlt^ndtnm'tf  of  no  one,  whom  it  Is  po» 
dble  >  ny  other  penon  may  respect"— .Sector :  Sermons, 
»ol.  IT.,  ser.  It. 


boil,  b6jr;  pout.  Jowl;  eat,  50!!,  chorns,  fhla,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  Bin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph      t 
•Clan,  -tUn  -  »liao.    -Uon.  -sloa  =  Shftn;  -(ion,  -fioa  -  xUoo,    -oious,  -Uoua,  -sious  -  sliua.    -bio,  -die,  4o.  s  bcl,  deJL 
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2.  Inelegantly,  ungracefully,  awkwardly, 
clumsily,  uglily. 

"The  rallied  churchwi  are  »o  iinfiandttmely  patched 
•ml  thatched,  tlmt  mm  ilu  even  diuii  the  p'aces  fur 
the  unconieliuew  thereof,  —seiner;  AtattaJ  Inland. 

•  3.  Improperly,  unfitly. 

"  And  this  WM  not  unTuirnlivmtli  intimated  by  the 
word  sometimes  used  by  the  Ureek  church."— Bitkop 
Tat/lor:  Set  Furmtof  Liturgie,  f  st 

fin-hand'  some-ness  (d  silent),  *.  [Eng. 
unhandsome;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhand- 
some, ungenerous,  or   illiberal ;   ungrateful- 
ness 

"We  hare  done  all  the  dishonour  to  him  and  with 
all  the  uiihnndtomenttt  in  the  world.  —  Bp.  Taylor: 
Serin m i,  vol.  i..  ser.  4. 

2.  Want  of  elegance,  grace,  or  beauty. 

•  tin- hand -y,  o.    [Fret  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
handy.] 

1.  Not  handy;  not  dexterous;  not  skilful 
anil  ready  in  the  use  of  the  hands  ;  awkward, 
clumsy. 

2.  Not  convenient ;  awkward :  as,  an  «n- 
Mndy  position. 

•  fin-hang',  v.t.   [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hang.] 

1.  To  take  from  the  hinges. 

"  Unhang  my  weather'*  bell." 

Browne  :  Sheplieards  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 

2.  To  divest  or  strip  of  hangings  :  as,  To 
unhang  a  room. 

un-hariged .  fin-hung7,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  hangeil,  hung.]  Not  hanged;  not 
hung ;  not  punished  by  hanging. 

"There  live  not  three  good  men  unhang td  in  En*- 
land.'  —  Shaketp. :  1  Henry  /P.,  11.  4. 

•fin-hap',  *  un-hape,  *.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  hap.]    Ill-hap,  mishap,  misfortune. 

"  Thy  great  unhap  thou  caust  not  hide." 

Wyatt :  Cnhuppy  Lover. 

un- hap -pied,   a.    [Eng.  unhappy;  -ed.] 
Made  unhappy. 

"  A  happy  gentleman  In  blood  and  lineament, 
By  you  unhappied."    Shakeip,  :  Richard  II.,  ill.  L 

ttn-hap'-pl-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  unhappy;  -ly.] 

1.  Not  happily ;  unfortunately,  miserably  : 
as,  They  lived  unhappily  together. 

2.  By  ill-luck  ;  unfortunately,  unluckily. 

"  We  were  obliged  to  fire  upon  them  In  our  own 
defence;  four  were  unhappily  killed."— Coot:  firtt 
foynge,  bk.  it.  ch.  i. 

3.  Mischievously,  evilly. 

"The  effects  he  speaks  ot  succeed  unhappily."— 
Shaketp. :  Lear.  i.  2. 

fin : hap  -pi  ness,  *un-hap-py-nes,  *, 
[Eng.  unhappy ;  -ness.] 

•  L  Wickedness,  evil. 

"Al'.h  'Uith  they  were  inclined  to  all  unhapplneu 
and  mischief. '— Bigot:  Oovernour.  bk.  11.,  ch.  XIT. 

•  2.  Misfortune,  ill-luck. 

"It  is  oar  great  unhappincu  .  .  .  that  we  are  un- 
•aty  and  dissatisfied."— Archb.  Wake. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhappy ; 
•  certain  degree  of  wretchedness  or  misery. 

"There  is  to  every  wrong  and  vicious  act  a  suitable 
degree  uf  unhappin-u  and  punishment  auuext."— 
Wollaston  :  Relit,  of  A'aturt,  i  «. 

tin-hap  -py,  *  un  hap-pie,  a.    [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  happy.} 
»L  Wicked. 

"  Snch  school-fellows  as  be  unhappy,  and  given  to 
•hrewd  turns  .  .  .  are  enough  to  corrupt  and  mar  the 
beat  natures  In  the  world."— P.  Holland  :  Plutarch ; 
Marat*,  p.  16. 

•  2.  Unlucky,  unfortunate ;  not  having  good 
hap  or  luck. 

"He  being  accounted  an  unhappy  man."— Pepyi : 
Mam. 

3.  Disastrous,  calamitous,  ill-omened,  un- 
fortunate, unlucky. 

"  Bnt  for  this  unhappy  event,  it  is  probable  that  the 
law  of  -Scotland  concerning  torture  would  have  heen 
inmiedUtely  assimilated  to  the  law  of  England."— 
JfocxuAty :  Bit'.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

•4.  Full  of  tricks  ;  misnhievons. 

"A  threwd  knave  and  an  unhnopt/.' 

Hhalcetp.:  AtCi  Wett.  IT.  5. 

5.  Not  cheerful  or  gay ;   in  some  degree 
wretched  or  miserable. 

"  Let  me,  unhappy  I  to  your  fleet  be  borne." 

P  rpe :  Homer;  Iliad  X.  6UL 

6.  Deplorable,  lamentable. 

"  Wake,  'midst  mirth  and  wine,  the  Jan 
That  flow  from  these  unhaiipti  wars." 

Scott :  Lard  of  Out  Jtlei.  It  10. 

•  7.  Riotous,  wild,  mischievous. 

"The  Ixqnoys  and  pases  (who  are  more  unhappy 
here  than  the  apprentisee  in  London)  broke  up  his 
grave. '—  Howrl:  Letter*  116781,  p.  28. 


n-harm'  -Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ui-iiiiny.]   Not  doing  harm  or  hurt  ;  harmless. 


*  tin  har  -bar.     v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
harbor.]     To  drive  from  harbor  or  shelter ;  to 
dislodge. 

"  Let  as  unhartour  the  ntc*L"—foott :  Dnil  upon 
Tvo&icJu.L 

*  un  har -bored,      a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),   and 
Eug.  lutrbored.]     Not  sheltered;  atlbrUing  no 
shelter;  exposed,  open. 


tin  hard  ened,  o.  [Pref.  itn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hardened.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Not  hardened  ;  not  made  hard  or 
indurated,  as  metal. 

2.  Fin.  :  Not  made  obdurate  ;  not  hardened, 
as  the  heart. 

"  Our  prime  cousin  yet  unhardentd  in 
The  crimes  of  nature.'         Two  JfuMe  Kinmen.  L  i. 

tin-  hard  -y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hardy.} 

1.  Not  bold  or  courageous  ;  timid,  irreso- 
lute.   (See  extract  under  UNADVENTUROUS.) 

2.  Not  hardy  ;  not  able  to  endure  fatigue. 

fin  -  harmed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
harmed.]  Not  harmed  ;  not  hurt  ;  not  in- 
jured ;  uninjured. 

"  Here  he  might  possibly  have  remained  unharmed 
and  harmless.'—  Macaalay:  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  tin  harm'  ful,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
harmful.]    Not  harmful  ;  innoxious,  harmless. 

"Themselves  unhtrmfiit.  let  them  live  unharmed." 
Dryden  :  Bind  t  Panther,  i.  299. 

*  tin-harm' 

hui 

"  Dangerous  tools  they  were  ;  without  the  workman 
they  may  rust  unharming."—Lyttun:  Sientt,  bk.  x., 
ch.  iv. 

un  har  mo  m  otis,  a.    [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 

Eng.  harmonious.] 

1.  Not  harmonious  ;  not  having  symmetry 
or  congruity  ;  not  in  harmony  or  proportion. 

"  No  gross,  no  unharm>mioia  mixture  foul.  " 

llitton  :  P.  L.,  xL  «. 

2.  Discordant,  unmusical,  harsh  ;  producing 
or  tilled  with  discordant  sounds. 

"  Groves,  if  unVtrmonioiw,  yet  secure 
From  clamour."  Cotrptr:  Talk,  111.  7S4. 

iin-har  -ness,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
harness.] 

1.  To  strip  or  divest  of  harness  ;  to  loose 
from  the  traces,  harness,  or  gear  ;  to  take  the 
harness  off. 

"  He  wiped  the  sweat-drops  from  his  brow, 
Onharneaed  his  horses  from  the  plough." 

LongfeUoto  :  The  Saga  of  h.iiig  Olaf,  vii. 

*  2.  To  divest  of  armour. 

"They  being  unharnetted  did  fight  with  their 
•words.  —So/inihed  .  Conquett  of  Ireland,  ch.  xlii. 

*  3.  To  set  free  from  work  ;  to  release. 
"An  unmerciful  day's  work  of  sorrow  till  death 

unharnea  'em.'—  Milton:  Divorce,  bk.  iii,  ch.  xxi. 

fin-hasp',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hasp.] 
To  loose  from  a  hasp  ;  to  let  go. 

"  While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  rolled, 
And  made  the  bar  itnhatp  its  hold." 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vL  II 

*  un-hast'-y,   a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hasty.]    Not  hasty,  rash,  or  impetuous. 

"  So  unhatty  and  wary  a  spirit."—  Bp.  Taylor:  Btr- 

mom,  vol.  U.,  ser.  15. 

*  fin-hat',  v.t.  &  1.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
hat.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  remove  the  hat  from. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  take  off  the  hat 

"  UnKalting  on  the  knees  when  the  host  ll  carried 
by.  '—Herbert  Spencer.  (Annandale.) 

fin-hatched',  a.  [Pref.  «/i-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hatched.} 

1.  Lit  :  Not  hatched  ;  not  having  left  the 
egg- 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Not  matured  and  brought  to 
light  ;  not  disclosed. 

"  Some  unhateh'd  practice," 

.Sftutoy.:  OtheHo.au. 

*  un-hat'-tmg,  «.    [UNHAT.}    A  taking  off 
tiie  hat. 

"  Bows  and  curtseys  and  unhattingt."  —  Herbert 
Spencer.  (  Annnndale.) 

un-haunt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
haunted.]  Not  haunted  ;  not  frequented  ;  not 
resorted  to  ;  unfrequented. 

"  Parliament  to  hold  in  some  unhaunttd  place." 
ttirrourfor  Mayittratet,  p.  Stt. 

fin-haz'-ard-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


Katnrded.]     Not  hazarded  ;  not  exposed  to 
hazard,  danger,  or  risk. 

"  Here  I  should  still  enjoy  thee  day  and  night. 
Wiiule  to  myself.  u«A  tfardtxt  abroad. ' 

Hilton :  Hamti-n  Agoniltet,  80*. 

*  un  haz  ard  oils,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  hazardous.]    Not  hazardous;  not  full  of 
hazard,  danger,  or  risk. 

"  Your  own  part  was  neither  obscure  nor  unJWiiarsV 
out."— Dryden  :  Duke  of  Quite.  (Epis.  Dedic.) 

*  tin-head',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  head.] 
To  take  the  head  off  or  from  ;  to  remove  the 
head  of ;  to  deprive  of  the  head ;  to  decapi- 
tate. 

"  Heads  undressed  and  bodies  unheaded."  —  A'ortb  • 
Examen,  p.  580. 

*  fin-heal',  *  nn-heale,  v.t.    [UMHELK.] 

un-heal-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng. 

heu/able.]  "Not  healable ;  not  capable  of  being 
healed ;  incurable. 

"  Something  most  luckless,  most  unhealable 
Has  taken  place."         Coleridge :  Piccolomini,  i.  T. 

fin-healed',    o.      [Pref.    wn-(l),   and   Eng. 
healed.]    Not  healed,  not  oured. 

"  The  wretches,  many  of  whom  were  still  tormented 
by  ttnhealed  wounds,  could  not  all  lie  down.  —  Mae- 
aulay:  HM.  Eng  .  ch.  V. 

*  tin-health  -ful,  a.    [Pref.  WTO-  (1).  and  Eng. 
healthful.]     Not  healthful,  not  healthy;  un- 
healthy, injurious  to  health,  unwholesome 
noxious. 

"  The  unhenlthful  east. 

That  breathes  the  spleen,  aud  searches  every  bone 
Of  the  infirm."  Coitper:  Tatk,  iv.  36S. 

*  tin  health'-ful-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  unhealtb- 
ful;   -ly.]     In  an  unhealthful  manner;   un- 
healthily. 

*  tin  health'-ful-ness,  s.     [Eng.  unhealth- 
ful;   -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unhealthful ;  uiihealthiuess,  insalubrity. 

"  Experiment  solitary,  touching  the  healtlifulnesi 
or  unheu/tufulneu  of  the  southern  winds."— Bacon 
Jfat.  Hi*.,  ^  786. 

tin -health  -i-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  unhealthy ;  -ly.] 
Iu  an  unhealthy  manner ;  unwholesoraely. 

"  Which  proving  but  of  bad  nourishment  .  .  .  puflk 
np  unhealthily  a  certain  big  face  of  pretended  learn- 
ing."— Milton :  Doct.  i  Disc,  of  Divorce.  (Pref.) 

tin-health -i-ness,  $.     [Eng.    unhealthy; 
-ness.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhealthy  ; 
insalubrity  ;  unfavourableness  to  health  ;  un- 
wholesomeness. 

"We  were  sensible  of  the  unhealthineti  of  the 
climate."— Coot  .•  Firtt  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xL 

2.  Want  of  health  ;  habitual  weakness  or 
indisposition.    (Said  of  persons.) 

3.  Unsoundness ;  want  of  vigour.    (Said  of 
trees,  plants,  &c.) 

4.  Moral  uuwholesomeness. 

tin  health  -y,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

healthy.] 

1.  Not  healthy ;  not  favourable  to  health ; 
unwholesome,  insalubrious. 

"  Standing  pooles  and  feus  were  following 
Unhealthy  funs." 

Brotme:  Britanniai  Pastara.lt,  it 

2.  Not  haying  good  health;  not  having  a 
sound  and  vigorous  state  of  body  ;  habitually 
weak  or  indisposed :  as,  an  unhealthy  person. 

3.  Wanting  vigour  of  growth :  as,  an  «»• 
healthy  plant 

4.  Abounding  with  disease ;  causing  disease. 

'•  Wet  with  unhealthy  dews." 

Longfellow:  To-morrow. 

5.  Not   indicating   health ;   indicating   ill- 
health  :  as,  an  unhealthy  appearance. 

6.  Morally  unwholesome  or  injurious. 

fin-heard',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  heard.] 

1.  Not  heard ;  not  perceived  by  the  ear. 

"  Unheard  approached,  and  stood  before  the  tent.* 
P<j/,e:  Homer;  Iliad  xi.  789. 

2.  Not  admitted  to  audience. 

3.  Not  listened  to ;  not  allowed  to  speak  or 
plead  for  one's  self. 

"  Yet  It  was  thought  unjust  to  condemn  him  KM* 
tUard.'—Macaulay :  BM.  tag.,  oh.  six. 

4.  Not  known  to  fame. 

"  Yet  fast  they  fell,  unheard,  forgot.* 

Scott :  Lord  of  tit*  lilet,  vt  M. 

unheard  of,  a. 

1.  Not  heard  of;  about  which  there  ia  HO 
information. 

"Does  yet  the  unheard-of  vessel  ride  the  ware?" 

WordHcvrth :  To  Lit-ertf. 

2.  Unprecedented. 


late,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  oub,  euro,  naifco,  oar.  riUe,  toil;  try,  Eyrlaau    m,  «  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•lin-hearf  (e  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eirf.  luuit.]  To  dishearten  ;  to  discourage  ; 
to  depress. 

"To  bite  his  lip. 

And  bum  at  good  Coiuinius.  luucii  unlit-art*  me," 
tJutJaafi. :  Coriotimut,  v.  1. 

fin- heat'- Sd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  E»g. 
heateil.]  Not  heated ;  not  made  hot. 

"  The  narrow  pores  of  unheated  glass."— Boyle. 

•fin  heaven  (heaven  as  hevn),  if.  [Prefc 
un-  (2),  and  Eng.  heaven.]  To  remove  from  or 
deprive  of  heaven. 

"  Vnheat'n  yourselves,  ye  holy  Cherublns." 

Daniel :  Boly  Kooite,  p.  28. 

•tin-heaven  ly  (heaven  as  hevn),  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  heavenly.]  Not 
heavenly ;  not  pertaining  to,  characteristic 
of,  or  suitable  to  heaveu  ;  not  divine. 

"  The  many  evil  and  unhearenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death." 

Byron:  Manfred,  Ui.  L. 

•ftn-hSdged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
heilyed.]  Not  hedged ;  not  surrounded  or 
abut  in  with  or  as  with  a  hedge;  not  enclosed. 

"  Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  needful  food, 
Unhedged,  lies  open  in  life's  common  field." 

Young:  Jtight  Thought*,  T.  J4L 

fin- heed'- ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
heeded.]  Not  heeded ;  disregarded,  neglected, 
unnoticed. 

"  There,  unconflned.  behold,  each  grazing  steed, 
Unwatched,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed  " 

t  Huron  :  A'itut  *  furyatut. 

•  fin- heed'- ed-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.  unheeded; 

•  '.v.]    In  an  unheeued  manner;  without  being 
noticed  or  heeded. 

"  An  earthquake  reeled  unheededly  away." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  IT.  GS. 

•ftn-heed'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
heedful.] 

1.  Not  heedful ;  not  cautious ;  inattentive, 
careless,  heedless. 

"Just  is.  O  friend  I  thy  caution,  and  addressed 
(Beplied  ths  chief)  to  no  unheedfu.1  breast." 

Pope:  Bomer;  Odyttey  zvii.  333. 

2.  Not  characterized  by  caution  or  care ; 
rash,  inconsiderate. 

•  fin- heed'- ful-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  unheedful; 
•ly.]    In  an  unheedful  manner;  without  care 
or  caution  ;  heedlessly,  carelessly. 

"Ay,  madam,  so  yon  stumble  not  unhtedfuUy.'— 
Shnk-i/1. :  Tvo  Oentlemen,  i.  2. 

•  fin-heed' -1-1$,  adv.    [Eng.  unheedy;   -ly.] 
Uuheedingly  ;  without  taking  due  heed. 

'  I  perct-ive  some  readers  have  unhtedilv  and  un- 

;»tly  stun  bled  at  this  proposition."— Bp.  Hall:  Cer- 
int  Catholikt  Prop.,  tc.    (Note.) 

fin -heed'- ing,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (I),  and  Eng. 
heetling.]  Not  heeding;  taking  no  heed  or 
notice. 

"  All  silent  and  unheeding  now." 

Byron :  faritina,  r. 

•  fin- heed'- y,  a.    [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 

1.  Unheeding,  careless,  heedless. 

"  The  pride  of  her  carnation  train. 
Plucked  up  by  some  unhci-dy  swain." 

Milton:  An  Epitaph. 

2.  Precipitate,  rash. 

"  Wings  and  no  eyes  figure  uiihredy  haste." 

Shaketp. :  ilidtummer  Nighfi  Dream,  L  L 

•fin-beired  (h  silent),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
heir,  and  suit',  -ed.]    Without  an  heir. 
"To  leave  him  utterly  unheired."—Ch<ipman. 

•fin-hele'. '  un-heale,  v.t.  [A.S.  unhtlian.] 
To  uncover,  to  disclose.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II. 
Zii.  04.) 

•fin-hele',  «.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Mid.  Eng. 
htle  —  health.]  Misfortune. 

•  fin-helm ,  v.t.   [Pref.  un- (2),  and  Eng.  helm.] 
To  deprive  or  divest  of  a  helm  or  helmet. 

"I  nave  dismounted  you,  and  now  I  will  unhelm 
you."— Scott :  Jtanhoe,  en.  zl. 

•  fin  h61med ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  0) ;  Eng.  helm ; 
•e'l.]    Divested   or   deprived  of  a   helm   or 
helmet ;  not  wearing  a  helmet. 

fin -helped,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
helped.]  Not  helped  ;  unassisted  ;  unaided. 

"  Vnhflpd  we  stand,  unequal  to  engage 
The  force  of  Hector  anil  -tineas'  race.' 

Pope:  Uomtr;  Iliad  xvll.  MO. 

fin-h^lp'-ful,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


Jus 
tail 


L  Not  helpful ;  affording  n<»  aid. 

"  Even  to  myself  bewails  food  0  loiters  CM* 
With  sad  unhelpful  tsars.' 

.Viator  :  i  Bmry  VI..  lit  L 

1  Not  able  to  belp  one's  self ;  helpless. 


*  un-hgp'-pen,  o.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    Mis- 
shapen, ill-tormed,  awkward,  clumsy.   (Prop.) 

*  un-her  -i-ta-ble,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  heritable'.]    Barred  from  inheritance. 

"  Justly  made  illegitimate  and  ^inheritable  to  the 
crown."—  tietlin  :  Jitfurmation,  U.  107. 

»  un-her'-d-Ism,  «.  [Pref.  «n-  (1%  and  Eng. 
heroism.]  That  which  is  not  heroic. 

"  Their  greed 
lylt:  VromweU, 

*  un-herse',  v.t.     [Pref.  «n-  (2),  and  Eng. 
herse.]    'lo  take  from  the  herse  or  temporary 
inonuiueut    where    the   knights'    arms  were 
hung. 

14  And  bimselfe  baffuld,  and  his  armes  unliertt." 
Stxn,er  :  f.  V.,  V.  ill.  ST. 

un-hes'-I-tat-ing,  a.  [Pief.  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  hesitating.]  Not  hesitating  ;  not  iu  doubt  ; 
prompt,  ready. 

un-hef'-I-tat-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unhesi- 
tating; -ly.\  In  au  unhesitating  manner; 
without  hesitation. 

fin  -hewn,  '  un-  hewed'  (ew  as  u),  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  hewn,  hewed.]    Not 
hewn  ;  rough. 

"In  occasions  of  merriment,  this  rough.  cast,  un- 
hewn  i  oetry.  was  instead  of  stage-plays.  —  Dryden  : 
Juvenal.  (Oedic.) 

fin-bid'  -den,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
kiiiili'n.]  Not  hidden  or  concealed,  (bhakesp.  : 
Henry  V.,  i.  1.) 

*  un-hide',  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and   Eng. 
hide,  v.J    To  disclose  ;  to  reveal. 

"  If  tbou  deslrest  my  belp,  unhide  the  tore.' 

P.  flelcher  :  Pitcatory  £cloyue$,  T. 

*  un-hide'-a-blo,   a.     [Eng.    unhide;  sutT. 
-able.]     Incapable   of  being  hidden   or   ob- 
scured. 

"  UnhideaUc  by  envious  arrogance." 

SittvtUer  :  Magnificence,  1,254. 

*  fin-high'  (g  silent),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  high.]    Not  high  ;  low. 

"  It  is  unhigh  and  low." 

Longfellow  :  The  Grave. 

fin  hin'-dcred,  *  un  hln-dred,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eug.  hindered.]  Not  hindered  ; 
unimpeded. 

"With  all  its  full  effects  and  consequences  un- 
kindred."—  Clarke  :  On  the  Mfributel,  prop.  4. 

fin-hinge',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hinge.] 
1.  To  take  from  the  hinges  :  as,  To  unhinge 
a  door. 
*  2.  To  displace  ;  to  unfix  by  violence. 


3.  To  unsettle  ;  to  render  unstable  or  waver- 
ing; to  disorder;  to  discompose. 

"  But  time  uiMnget  all." 

Camper  :  Homer  ;  lHad  iv. 

*  4.  To  put  out  of  sorts  ;  to  incapacitate  by 
disturbing  the  nerves. 

•  un  hinge'-ment,  «.  [Eng.  unhinge  :  -ment.] 
'I  he  act  of  unhinging  ;  the  state  of  being  un- 
hinged. 

•  fin-hired',  a.  [Pref.  u»-  (!)•  and  Eng.  hired.] 
Not  hired. 

"  And  who  unhir'd  will  be  ao  hardy  as  to  lay.  that 
Abraham  at  any  other  time  ever  paid  him  tit  lies?" 
—Milton  :  To  remove  Hireling!  out  of  tht  Church. 

un  his  t«r'-ic,  o.  [Pret  *«-  (IX  and  Eng. 
historic.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Not  historic  ;  fabulous. 

"Th«  whole  story  is  unhMorie."—  Daily  Telegraph, 
Feb.  Z,  1888. 

2.  An  tli  nip.  :  A  term  applied  to  races  who 
have  no  history. 

"  The  study  alike  of  the  prehistoric  and  the  uti- 
hlitoric  races  of  America  Is  replete  with  promlxr  of 
novel  truths."—  D.  Wileon:  frehittoricAnnaU  o/  Scot- 
land, 1.  1 

fin  his  tor  Ic-al,  o.     [Pref.  wn-  0),   »"d 

Eng.  historical.]     Unhistonc  (q.v.X 

"The  complex  traces  of  the  uti*  :ifnHcal  natlnns  of 
Europe.  "—  If  iUon:  PrehiUarie  Annul*  of  Scotland, 
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fin-bit,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hit.]  Not 
hit  ;  not  struck. 

"  Whll»t  I,  at  whom  they  shot  sit  ben  sbot-fn*. 
And  u  unhurt  of  envy,  u  ttsML 

Uen  Jonton  :  Pottatter  ;  To  Ott  Readrr. 

fin-hiteb',  v.t.  [Pref.  vn-  (2),  and  Eng.  hitch.] 
T'>  di.senpiKe  or  loose  from  a  hitch  ;  to  set 
tree  ;  to  unfasten. 

"  A  trace  was  ,.nhUch*L--neld,  Jan.  T.  UK. 


*  fin-hive',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hive.] 

1.  To  drhe  from  or  out  of  u  hive. 

2.  To  deprive  of  habitation  or  shelter. 

*  fin-hoard',  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
Acu/W.j     To  take  away  or   remove   from  • 
hoard  or  store. 

"  A  thief  bent  to  un  hoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher."       Lilian  :  P.  L.,  IT.  IS*. 

*  fin-hold',  v.t.     [Pref.  wn-  (2),  and  Eng.  hold. 
v.]  To  let  go  the  hold  of ;  to  release.  (Utu-ay.) 

un-ho-li-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unholy;  -ly.]  In 
an  unholy  manner. 

"Lest  .  .  .  holy  things  be  bandied  unhoiay."—8f, 
Taylor :  Rule  of  Vontcimcf,  bk.  11.,  cu.  ill. 

fin-ho  -li-ness,  *.  [Eng.  unholy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unholy  ;  want  of 
holiness;  wicuedness,  impiety,  profamness. 

"There  cannot  choose  but  much  unholiiieti  abide." 
—MUtvH  :  Tvliactwraon. 

•fin-bolp'-en,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hotpen.l  Not  hulpen  or  helped  ;  unhelped. 

"  Leaving  their  fathers  and  mothers  (to  whom  they 
were  chiefly  bound)  unhoiptn."—HatnUia ;  Of  doom 
Worket,  pt  ii. 

fin-ho'- 1^,  *un-ho-lye,  •  vn-hoo-li,  a 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  holy.] 

1.  Not  holy ;  not  sacred  ;  not  hallowed  or 
consecrated. 

"Doth  It  fellow  that  all  things  now  In  the  church 

are  unhol ,  whiuli  U.e  Lord  hath  not  himself  precisely 
Instituted  t  "—Booker. 

2.  Impious,  wicked.    (Said  of  persons.) 

"Disobedient  to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy."— 
1  Timuthy  ui.  a. 

3.  Impious,  wicked.    (Said  of  things.) 

"To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match." 

Ohii/ietp. :  Two  Vtnttcmrn,  IT.  a, 

4.  Not  ceremonially  purified ;  unclean. 

"The  Jewes  cal  that  common  wbiche  is  vnclean* 
and  <mJioli/."-Udal :  Jlarke  viL 

*  fin-hon'-est  (h  silent),  a.   [Pref.  wn-  (1).  and 
Eng.  honest.]    Not   honest ;   dishonest,  dis- 
honourable. 

"  But  a  poor,  cold,  niispirited,  unmannered. 
Unhonett,  uuiinected,  undone  fool." 

Ueaum.  t  Fkt. :  Thierry  i  Theodoret,  U. 

*  fin-hon -e»t-ly  (h  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  ««• 

honest ;  -ly.]    Lishonestly,  dishonourably. 

"Which  be  bad  tofore  wilfully  and  unfiontltly  tar- 
saken."— Uual :  Luke  XT. 

*  fin -hdn'- fist -y  (h  silent),    s.     [Eng.  wit- 
honeat;  -y.]    L»Ulionesty,  dishonourableness. 

"  The  uuprofltahlenesse  and  shamefull  unhonrity  at 
eouteutiou,  strife,  and  debate.  '—HumMei ;  Again* 
Contention. 

*fin-hon'-or    (h  silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (SX 

and  tug.  honor,  v.j       To  dishonor. 

"  I  bououre  my  Vadir,  and  ye  ban  unhonourid  ma." 
— Wtclifft :  John  Tiii. 

*  fin  hon    6r-a  ble     (A  silent),  a.    [Pret 
wn-  (1),  and  Eug!  honoidble.]      Dishonorable. 

"Such  company  as  should  not  be  unAoiiowo&U  !• 
the  king."— aurrty :  Let.  41 ;  To  ONsMA 

fin-hdn'-ored  (h  silent),  o.  [Pref.  wit-  OX 
and  Eng.  honored. \  Uncelebrated;  not  ra* 
garded  with  reverence  or  honor. 

"  And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonoured  die.* 
Oolditnith:  Traittter. 

fin  hood',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hood.] 
To  remove  a  hood  or  disguise  from;  to  de- 
prive of  a  hood. 

"  The  falcon  took  his  fsTOurlte  stand  .  .  . 
Nor,  though  unhoodcd.  sought  to  fly." 

Scott :  Lady  of  tht  Lake.  U.  M 

fin-book',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hook, 
v.]  lo  loose  or  disengage  from  a  hook  ;  to 
open  or  undo  by  disengiiging  the  hooks  of. 

*  fin-booked',  o.    [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
h< mked.]    Not  having  a  hook ,  not  fixed  on  a 
hook. 

"  Apt«rtoblt«atsuchunA<>o*<«f  baytes."-ffacUn|r«: 

royat/el.  ill.  671. 

*  tin-hoop',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Bug.  hoop.] 
To  strip  or  divest  of  hoops. 

"  Vnhnof  the  fair  sex,  and  cure  this  fashionable 
trmpany  got  among  them."— Addti .«. 

fin-hoped',  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hoped.] 
1.  Not   hoped  for ;   unlocked    for ;   unex- 
pected ;  despaired  of.    (Followed  by  for.) 

"  Then*  STM  at  last  behold  the  unhoped  for  coast" 
/v./*  .'  Bomtr ;  (MyMcy  T.  Hf. 

•  2.  Having  lr«t  hope. 

"  He  falt«r»d  thanks  to  Heaven  for  llf«. 

Eedeeuisd,  unAo;**  '.  from  den|«ratr  <trlfa, 

Scott :  Lodg  of  tht  La*t.  T.  IT. 


t>8U  b6y ;  poUt.  J6>1 ;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  tills ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Int. 
•dan, -tlon  =  suan,  -tton,  Htioa-gbOa}  -$lon,  -floa»ctitu.w  -clous,  -ttoaa, -atou.^ Ibus,    bl«, -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  dfl. 
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nn-hope'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
kut^ul.]  2s  ut  hopeful;  having  no  room  i»r 
hot.e  ;  hopeli-ss. 

"  Beimlic*  is  uut  the  unhot-rfullesf  husband  that  I 

kllOW."—  jfOOMStfl.  .'   MiKh  Ada  ItOVUt  iVi4/l</<:/,  li.  1. 

fin  hop  ing,  jn-.  par.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  aud 
E.ig.  hoping.}  Nut  expecting. 

"  fnA.  </•<"!/  the  success  of  their  scheme*."—  Richard- 
ton  :  Clanaii,  Ui.  4U. 

tin  -horned',  a.     [Pref.  itn-  (1),  and  Eng. 

AoriMU.j    >•  ot  horned  ;  without,  horus. 

"  O  Liber  I  ...  whum  all  perfection*  Krnca  ; 
And  wiieu  unhurried,  th  >u  UHSL  a  virbiu*H  nice." 
Sunuyi  .•  uoui  :  ilitamurfmitfia  iv. 

un-horse',  v.t.    [Pi-ef.  w»-  (2),  and  Eng.  Itorse.] 

1.  To  kn.'i'!;,  throw,  or  otherwise  remove 
from  horse  lank. 

11  Conat  inline  himself  fought,  unhorsed  him,  and 
u*ed  »  I  uie.ius  to  lute  him  alive.'—  Mut.n  :  Hut. 
fns/.  bk.  v. 

2.  To  take  the  horses  out  of,  as  out  of  a 
vehicle. 

"  While  others,  not  so  satisfied,  unhorie 
The  gilded  equipage,"  Couptr:  T<ak.  vi.  701. 

•  tin-hosed',  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  aud  Eug.  Ausoi.] 
Without  hose  jr  greaves. 

"  L'nhusfd.  uuh^uded." 

Suuik<y  :  Joan  of  Arc,  vli  1M, 

•tin-hds'-pit-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En0'.  hospilauie.  ]  iNot  hospitable;  iuiiospit- 
able. 

"  To  drive  out  these  unhotpitable  guests." 

Howe:  Royal  Concert.  r. 

•un-hos'-pit-al,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  aud  Eng. 

hospital.}    Inhospitable. 

"  Axenus  .  .  .  which  siguiueth  unhcspttall."— 
Banayt:  JYarelt,  p.  39. 

•  un-hos'-tile,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hostile.]    Not  hostile  ;  not  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  an  enemy. 

"By  unhottile  wounds  destroyed." 

Putltft  :  Blenheim. 

•  un-holLse',   v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
house.}    ' 

1.  To  drive  or  expel  from  a  house  or  habita- 
tion ;  to  Uisloilge. 

"  Death  unawares,  with  his  coKl  kind  embrace, 
DnhuuJa  lb>  virxiu  soul. 

Milton  :  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant. 

2.  To  deprive  of  shelter. 

•  fin-housed',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug. 
housed.} 

L  Not  housed,  or  sheltered  by  a  house; 
having  no  house  or  home  ;  homeless. 

"  Unhouid,  neglect,  d.  in  the  public  way." 

Pope:  Homer;  MU^U  xvii.  3SJ. 

2.  Deprived  of  or  expelled  from  a  house, 
home,  roof,  x>r  shelter. 

"  Dismayed,  unfed,  unhmti'd, 
The  widow  and  toe  oipluui  stroll  around." 

Philipt:  Blenheim. 

•un-holis'-elled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  pa. 
par.  of  Eng.  housel  (q.v.).]  Not  having  re- 
ceived the  sacrament.  (See  extract  under 
DISAPPOINTED,  l.J 

•un-hu'-man,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
human.]  tsot  human  ;  inhuman. 

"Their  unhuman  and  remorseless  cruelty."—  South  : 
Sermont,  vol.  xL.  ser.  U. 

•tin-hu'-man-Ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  Humanize.]  To  cause  lo  cease  to  be 
human  :  to  deprive  or  divest  of  the  nature  or 
chararteristics  of  human  beings. 

"  Purity  is  ridiculed  aud  set  at  nought,  as  a  sour, 
unsocial,  unhumanaed  virtue."—  Portent:  Sermont, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

•tin-hum  -bled  (bled  as  held),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (I),  and  Eng.  humbled.]  Not  humbled, 
not  shamed  ;  not  having  the  temper,  spirit, 
pride,  or  the  like  subdued. 

"  Unhumbltd,  unrepentant,  nnrefcnn'd." 

Mttt-m  :  P.  R.,  Hi.  4». 

tin-hurt',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hurt.] 
Not  hurt  ;  free  from  hurt  or  injury  ;  un- 
injured. 

"  But  Ludlow  escaped  unhurt  from  all  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies.  —  Jtacaulay  :  tti*L  t.rvj.,  cli.  xv. 

•  fin-hurt'-ful,  •  un-hurte-fuL,  a.    [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and   fc/ng.  hurtful.]    Not  hurtful  or 
injurious  ;  harmless,  innoxious. 

"You  imagine  me  ton  unAu>r/u'  an  opposite."— 
Shaketp.  :  Meaturefor  Meature,  iii.  2. 


l-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  unhurtful  ; 
•ly.]  In  an  nnlnirtful  manner  ;  without  hurt 
or  harm  ;  harmlessly. 

"To  laugh  at  others  a*  Innocently  and  as  unKurt- 
fullt.  as  at  ourw.ves."—  Po/ie:  To  Stf^ft,  Sept,  17^5. 


1  un-hurt'-ful-ness, "  un-hurte-ful  nes, 

s.    [c.ng.  uiiJiur(jul;  -ness.]    Harmlesi>uess. 


tin-hurt' -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
liurt:it[i.\  Causing  no  hurt  or  harm;  harm- 
less, innoxious. 

"  As  if  she  iu  her  kinde  (unhurtlnff  elfe) 
Dul  bid  me  Uke  such  lodging  aa  lu-iselfe." 

Browne :  Britannia!  {'tut, rob,  i.  4. 

*  un  bus   band  ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  husband;  -ed.] 

1.  Not  husbanded  ;  not  managed  with  care 
and  frugality. 

2.  Not  having  a  husband  ;  unmarried. 

3.  Deprived  of  or  having  lost  a  husband ; 
widowed. 

"  She  bore,  unhusbanded,  a  mother's  pains." 

Ooutney:  Hannah. 

*  4.  Not  "married"  to,  or  supported  by, 
an  elm.  (Said  only  of  a  vine.)  The  expres- 
sion is  derived  from  the  Latin  custom  (still  in 
vogue  in  Italy)  of  training  vines  on  elms. 

"  vVitl.  hanging  head  I  have  beheld 
A  wid..\v  viiie.  stand,  m  a  naked  tiuld, 
Uiihuibandiil  neglected,  all  forlorue. 

Browne:  Britaimuu  Pastoral*.  11.  5. 

*  tin-hushed',  a.     [Pref.  mi-  (1),  and  Eng. 

hunted.}    Not  hushed  ;  not  silenced. 

"  My  heart  unAiwA'd— «lthouKli  my  lips  were  mute," 
Byron :  Corsair,  L  14. 

*ua  hiisked',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
husked.]    Having  no  hu:~k  or  cover. 
"  Could  no  unhusked  akorue  le-ive  the  tree. 
But  there  was  chaleiige  made  wbuse  it  might  hee." 
Bp.  Bail :  Satii-et,  iii.  1. 

U-nl-,  pref.  [Lat.  t(7iu<  =  one.]  Having  one 
feature  or  character. 

U'-ni-3,t,   U'-ni-ate,  ».     [Prom  Lat.  unu» 

=  one.] 

Church  Hist. :  One  of  the  United  Greeks 
(q.v.). 

*u-ni-au-ric'-u-late,  o.  [Pref.  uni-,  and 
Eng.  aurieuutte.}  Pt.ssessed  of,  or  in  form  re- 
sembling, a  single  small  ear. 

nniauxiculate-animals,  s.  pi. 
Zool. :  The  Gasteropoda.    (Kossiter.) 

n-ni-ax'-al,  u-ni-ax'-i-al,  o.  [Pref.  uni-, 
and  Eng.  tonal,] 

1.  Biol. :  Developed  from  a  single  axis,  aa 
is  the  case  with  all  v>  rtebrate  animals,  some 
molluscs    and   anuulosa,  and   some   plants. 
(Sossiter.) 

2.  Optics  it  Crystall.  :  Having  one  direction 
within  the  crystal,  along  which  a  ray  of  light 
can  proceed  without  being  bifurcated. 

"The  coloured  rays  of  uniaxinl  aud  biaxial  crystals." 
—Proc.  of  Phyt.  Sac.  London,  pt.  ii.  p.  S. 

IT  I  he  crystals  of  Iceland  spar,  quartz,  and 
tourmaline,  are  uniaxia..  Brewster  has  shown 
that  in  all  uniaxial  crystals  the  optic  axis 
coincides  with  the  axes  of  crystallization. 
When  the  ordinary  refract-'ve  index  exceeds 
the  extraordinary  index  the  crystal  is  said  to 
be  negative,  when  it  falls  short  of  it  the 
crystal  is  said  to  be  positive.  Iceland  spar, 
tourmaline,  sapphire,  ruby,  &c.  have  negative, 
an. I  quartz,  ice,  titanite,  &c.  positive  uniaxial 
crystals. 

*  u'-nl-ber,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  face- 
yaard  of  a  helmet.    (Ugileie.) 

*  u-nic,  s.    [UNIQUE.] 

*  u-nl-cam'-er-al,  a.     [Lat.   unus  =  one, 
and  camera  =  a'cnamher.J    Consisting  of  a 
single  chamber.    (Said  of  a  legislative  body.) 

U-ni-c4p'-8U-lar,  a.    [Pref.  uni-,  and. Eng. 
capsuiar.] 
Dot. :  Having  but  a  single  capsule. 

u-nl-car'-dl-fim,  s.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  cardium  (q.v.).J 

Pakennt. :  A  doubtful  sub-genus  of  Corbis, 
having  the  shell  thin,  oval,  and  concentrically 
striated;  the  hinge  with  an  obscure  tooth  or 
edentulous.  Known  species  forty,  from  the 
Lias  to  the  Portland  Rock.  (Woodward.) 

u-nl-c&r'-I-nate,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
carinate.]  HaVing  a  single  ridge  or  keel. 

U-ni-cel'-lu-lar,  o.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
cellular.] 

Biftl. :  Consisting  of  a  single  cell  or  cellule. 
(Used  of  certain  al<*als  and  fungals  of  low  or- 
ganization, and  of  the  Protozoa.) 


*  u,-nl5'-I-ty,  «.    [Lat.  unus  =  one.) 

1.  The  state  of  being  unique. 

2.  The  state  of  being  iu  unity,  or  of  being 
united  into  one. 

t  n-ni-cli'-nal,  o.  [Lat.  unus  =  one,  and 
Gr.  KAu'co  (klind)  =  to  cause  to  bend,  slope,  or 
slant.] 

Geol. :  Having  nut  a  single  dip,  inclination, 
or  direction.  Used  of  a  stratum  which  slants 
only  in  one  direction;  opposed  to  synclinal 
and  anticlinal  (q.v.). 

u'-ni-corn,  *  u  ni-corne,  s.  [Pr.  unicorns, 
from  Lat.  uniainium,  accus.  of  unicornns  = 
one-horned,  from  unus  =  o  and  comu=a 
horn.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  animal  having  a  single  horn,  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  Ctesias  i-alls  it  the  Wild  Ass,  and 
Aristotle  the  Indian  Ass.  Ctesias  descni«a 
the  Wild  Ass  as  being  about  the  size  of 
a  horse,  with  a  white  body,  red  head,  and 
blue  eyes,  having  a  horn  on  the  forehead  a 
cubit  long,  which  for  the  extent  of  two  palms 
from  the  forehead  is  entirely  white,  black  in 
the  middle,  and  pointed  nnd  red  at  the  ex- 
tremity. Of  the  horn  drinking  cups  were 
formed,  and  those  who  used  them  were  said 
not  to  be  sub.ect  to  spasm,  epilepsy,  or  the 
effects  of  poison.  Unicorns  were  said  to  be 
very  swift  and  strong,  not  naturally  lieice,  but 
when  provoked  they  fought  desperately  with 
horn,  heels,  anil  teeth,  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  them  alive.  Browne  (Vulg. 
Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiii.)  enumerates  five 
kinds  of  unicorns :  "  the  Indian  ox,  the  Indian 
ass,  the  rhinoceros,  the  oryx,  ami  that  which 
was  more  eminently  termed  monoceros  or  ?mi- 
cornis;"  and  in  the  same  chapter  he  quotes  de- 
scriptions of  this  mythical  animal  from  various 
authors.  Wilkin,  in  a  note  to  Browne  (lo  .  sup. 
cit.)  gives  a  statement  from  Riippell  that  the 
unicorn  exists  in  Kordofan,  where  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  millikma.  He  describes  it  as 
of  a  reddish  colour,  of  the  size  of  a  small 
horse,  of  the  slender  make  of  a  gazelle,  and 
furnished  with  a  long,  straight,  slender  horn 
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ORYX  GRAZING  (PROFILE). 

A.  Head  of  Oryx. 

in  the  male,  which  is  wanting  in  the  female. 
Some  added  that  it  had  divided  hoofs,  white 
others  declared  it  to  be  single-hoofed.  Three 
Arabs  told  R'ippell  that  they  had  seen  the 
animal  in  question.  All  these  stories  have 

Erobably  some  foundation  in  fact,  to  which  a 
irge  superstruction  of  fiction  has  been  added. 
An  antelope  like  an  oryx,  seen  in  profile 
would  appear  to  a  careless  observer  like  an 
animal  with  a  single  horn ;  and  hence  the 
mythical  tales  of  unicorns  probably  arose. 
(See  illustration.) 

*  2.  A  kind  of  insect  having  a  horn  upon 
its  head. 

"  Some  unlearnt  we  will  allow  even  amoui?  insect*, 
aa  those  uasicuruous  beetles  described  by  Muffetu*.  — 
Browne:  ','ulynr  Errourt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  A  c?rri:.ge  and  pair  with  a  third  horse  la 
front ;  also  applied  to  such  an  equipage. 

"  L«-t  me  drive  you  out  some  day  in  my  unicorn,"— 
Jfltt  Kdgevtorth :  Belinda,  ch.  xvii. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Aftron. :  [MONOCEROS,  1.]. 

2.  Her. :  A  fabulous  animal,  having  the  head, 
neck,  and  body  of  a  horse,  with  a  beard  like  that 
of  a  goat,  the  legs  of  a  buck,  the  tail  of  a  lion, 
and  a  long  tapering  horn,  spirally  twisted,  iu 
the  middle  of  the  forehead.  Two  unicorn* 
were  borne  as  supporters  of  the  Scottish  royal 
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arms  for  about  a  century  before  the  union  of 
the  Crowns  in  lt/0 ; ;  and  the  sinister  sup- 
porter of  the  arm*  "f  the  United  Kingdom  is  a 
unicorn  argent,  armed,  crined,  and  unguled 
or,  gorged  with  a  coronet  of  crosses  patee  and 
fleurs  de  lis,  with  a  chain  affixed  passing  IHJ- 
tween  the  fore  legs  and  reflected  over  the  back 
Of  the  last  (See  illustration  under  KEVEKTED.) 

"  How  the  brave  hoy.  In  future  war. 
Should  tame  the  Vni  orn't  .  ride.'' 

Sc-,tt :  Lag  of  tin  LtM  Miiutret,  i.  19. 

8.  Script. :  [REEM]. 

H  Sea  -  unicorn  :  The  narwhal,  Monodon 
monoceros.  [MONODON,  NARWHAL.] 

unicorn  bird,  s. 

Oriiith. :  Pal-tmadea  cornvta.    [ANHIMA.] 

"  The  bom  of  the  unicorr:  bird  ;  in  Bnuile  called 
Anhima.  Described  by  Miiir^raviug  and  Wilhujhhy 
out  uf  him  His  principal  marks  are  these:  banted 
MI.!  fuoted  like  the  dunuhlll  cock,  tail'd  like  a  goose, 
horned  -n  his  forehead  (with  some  likeness)  as  the 
Unicorue  is  pictured  :  spun!  on  his  wings  ;  bigger  than 
•  sw.in.  The  in.ile.  say  31  irggravius  aiid  PUo.  as  big 
again."— Qnvi:  Natation,  p.  65. 

unicorn  fish,  s.    [UNICORN,  ^.} 

unicorn  plant,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Martynia  (q.v.), 
Kti<l  to  refer  to  the  projecting  beaks  or  hooks 
of  the  capsule  :  but  the  name  is  inaccurate, 
as  there  are  i  wo  horns  in  place  of  one. 

unicorn-root,  s. 

Bot. :  The  root  of  Helnnws  dioica,  a  plant  of 
the  Melantharese  or  Melanths,  (4ie  or  two 
feet  high, 'growing  in  North  American  bogs. 
It  has  a  Irafy  scope,  spiked  racenu-s  of  white 
flowers,  with  line.ir  petals  and  exserted  sta- 
Diens.  In  infusion  the  root  is  anthelmintic, 
but  its  tincture  is  bitter  and  tonic. 

unicorn-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Monoceros  (q.v.).  Both 
the  srientitic  and  popular  names  refer  to  the 
prominent  spine  on  the  outer  lip. 

unicorn's  horn,  s. 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  name  formerly  given  to 
the  horn  of  the  narwhal,  which  was  often 
preserved  in  museums  as  the  horn  of  the 
mythical  unicorn.  [UNICORN,  II.  l.J 

2.  Bot. :  Helonius  dioiai.    [UNICORN-ROOT.] 

U-ni-corn'-oiis.  a.    [Lat.  unicnrnus.]    [UNI- 
CORN.]   Possessed  of  but  a  single  horn. 


&  ni  cos  -tate,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
contute  .q.v.^J" 

Bot.  :  Having  but  a  single  midrib,  whence 
the  secondary  veins  or  nerves  diverge.  This 
is  the  typical  structure  of  Exogens  in  general. 

fi-nl-dao'-tjrle,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Gr. 
idxryAot  (Jaktutos)  —  a  finger  or  toe,  a  digit.) 
Having  a  single  functional  digit,  as  the  ho:se 
and  some  of  its  ancestors.  (See  illustration 
uii'li-r  UNUULATA,  1.  (2).) 

-  lo  the  Anchittieriuin  and  Hipparion  the  trans- 
fornmth.il  fi,.in  the  trhl.it.-tjle  to  the  nnidm-tylt 
Din:  ul. ite  It  accomplished."— c/.  Schmidt :  Doctrine  qf 
Uttcenl.  p.  274. 

•ttn-i-de'-aed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  idea, 
•nd  mill.  -al.\  Having  no  ideas  or  thoughts  ; 
senseless,  frivolous. 

"Ha  [Bacon] received  the  unfdtai-d  page  rvilllers) 
into  hit  Intimacy.-— Lord  CamiAtll :  Lioet  of  On 

ClKlTKtllort,  il.  347. 

•  UTi-i-de'-al,  o.     (Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
ideal.] 

1.  Not  ideal ;  real 

2.  Not  having  ideas ;  destitute  of  ideas  or 
thoughts ;  senseless. 

"  They  (cards)  apiwar  to  me  too  dull  and  unlittal  to 
aff.M.I  a  thinking  man  ...  an  adequate  returu  of 
amusement."— Snuz:  Winter  Kmnuuii.  even.  I. 

•ftn-i'-dle,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  idle. 
a.]  Not  idle  ;  busy,  active. 

"  For  me,  I  do  nature  tmidlf  know.* 

Hidney:  A'trnpl-tlt  Utrtta. 

fi-nl-f  a'-cial  (p  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  unus-  on«. 
and  fncifs  —  a  lace.]  Having  but  one  face  or 
front  surface. 

•  u  nif    Ic,  a.    [Lat.  umu  =  one,  and  facto  = 
to  make.]    Making  one  ;  forming  unity. 

•  U-nl-f  I-ca'-tlon,  *.    [Uninc.]    The  act  of 
unifying  ;  the  state  of  being  unified  ;  the  act 
Of  making  into  one. 

"  All  we  have  hrre  to  note  Is  the  Int«nl«nmi1*nr« 

am)  iit'ijt';,  i-ni  ••!  fnncMnn»  tlmt  natunllv  I. .!!,.«  th« 
d'T-r-iiUatiou  of  them.'-tf.  Spencrr:  Induction,  «f 


U'-nl-fl-er,  s.    [Eng.  unify;  -er.]    One  wh; 

unities  or  makes  into  one. 

"  Bismarck,  the  unifier  of  Germany.-— Timet,  Dec, 
18,  1686.  p.  U. 

U-nl-fi'-lar,  o.  [I^it.  unus  =  one,  and  filum 
=  a  thread.]  Consisting  of  or  having  only 
one  thread  ;  specifically  applied  to  a  magnet- 
ometer consisting  of  a  magnetic  bur  suspended 
by  a  single  thread. 

u-nlf ' -lor-ous,  a.     [Lat.  units  =  one,  and 

flos,  genit.  floris  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  Having  but  a  single  flower. 

u'-ni-f  oil,  s.    [Lat.  unus  —  one,  and  folium  — 
a  leaf.] 
Her. :  A  plant  having  only  one  leaf, 

u-nl-fo'-li-ar,  u  m  fo  II  ate,  o.    [Pref. 
uni-,  and  Eng.  foliar,  foliate.} ' 
Bot. :  The  same  as  UNiFOLiOLATE(q.v.). 

u-nl-f3'-ll-d-late.  a.  [Prsf. 
viii-,  and  Eng.  fotiolate  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  a  compound 
leaf  consisting  of  one  leaflet 
only. 

u'-m  form,  *  uni  forme,  a. 
&  s.  (b'r.  uniform*,  fiom  Lat. 
unifurntein,  accus.  of  uiiifirrmii 
=  having  one  form  :  tintu  =  one, 
ami  forma.  —  a  form  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  unijornie.} 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  only  one  form ;  hav- 
ing always  one  and    the   same 
form ;    not    changing    in    form, 
sliajie,     character,    appearance, 
&c.  ;  not  variable. 

"  He  is  liimsrlfe  vniforme,  as  saiut  James  saytb, 
without  alteration.  '—Bp.  (Jantucr:  explication;  Of 
Catholic  Faith,  fol.  5. 

2.  Not  varying  in  degree  or  rate  ;  invariable, 
equable  :  as,  a  unijorm  temperature,  unijorn 
motion. 

3.  Consistent  at  all  times ;  not  different : 
as,  His  opinions  on  the  subject  have  always 
been  unijorm. 

4  Having  only  one  character  throughout; 
homogeneous. 

"Sometimes  there  are  many  i  arts  of  a  law,  and 
sometimes  it  is  un  form.  ;.n.l  hath  in  It  but  oueduty." 
— Bit.  Tat/lor:  KultaJ  C-.iitcicuct,  hk.  111.,  ch.  vL 

5.  Conforming  to  one  rule  ;  agreeing  with 
each  other ;  of  the  same  form  or  character  as 
others. 

"The  only  doubt  is  about  the  manner  of  their 
unity,  how  fur  churches  are  bound  to  be  uniform  in 
their  cenuiuiiie*."— Houker. 

B.  As  sutist.  :   A  dress  of  the  name  kind, 
fai  ric.  fashion,  or  general  !i]ipenraiioe  as  that 
worn  by  other  members  of  the  same  body, 
whether  military,  naval,  or  other,  liy  which 
the  members  mny  be  recognized  as  belonging 
to  that  particular  body.    (Opposed  to  plain 
clothes  or  ordinary  civil  dress.) 

"  The  unifnrnu  and  arms  of  the  newcomers  clearly 
Indicated  the  potent  Influence  of  the  master's  eye."— 
Haniulay  :  Hilt.  Eng..  ell  XV. 

*  u'  nl-form,  v.t.  [UNIFORM.]  To  make  nni- 
form  <>r  conformable  ;  to  cause  to  conform ; 
to  ad  M  pt. 

"Thus  must  I  uniform  my  speech  to  yonr  obtuse 
conceptions."— Sidney :  Waiuttad  flaf.  p.  63*. 

•n-nl-form'-ftl,  a.  [Eng.  uniform;  -oi.) 
Unifonn.  s\  ninn-trical. 

"  Her  cuuielye  nose  with  unf/nrmall  grace." 

Hrn  H-k  :  Aiipvndix.  p.  4.11 

uni  for  ml  tar  -I  an,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  uni- 
formiHj/);  -ariaw.] 

A.  Ai  riibst. :  One  who  holds  the  geological 
hyix>thesis  or  theory  of   uniformitarianium 
(q.v.). 

"  The  one  point  the  catastrophlsU  and  the  vi. 
farmititriaiit  aKivnl  1111011  when  the  s.«-lety  »  nufc.uiided 
»»st«li(iiore  it  liieoluiih-al  «|>ecnUtloiiJ."— lfuart,Jmtrn. 
O»m.  nor.,  vol.  xxv..  p.  xlL 

B.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Uniform!- 
tarianism  (q.v.). 

u  ni  for  ml-tar'-I  an-Ism,  «.  [Eng.  uni- 
formUarian;  -ism,] 

Geol. :  A  term  introduced  by  Prof.  Huxley 
to  pxprww  the  view  strongly  advocated  l-y 
Hutton  «nd  Lycll,  that  there  IK  no  need  for 
the  hypotliPdlM  nf  ahemate  iwriofls  «if  r<>|>oBe 
and  cnnvnlMlnn  to  nrconnt  for  tlie  pri-xrnt 
appenrance  "I  tlm  raith'R  cn>Kt.  All  th.it  we 
w*  iiiifht  >*— •ml  they  nHifvM  was— pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  ordinary  Cannes 


continued  during  indefinitely  long  periods  of 
time.  (GEOLOOY.J 

"  I  have  spokeii  of  Cnifnrmitirlanlm  as  the  doa. 
trine  of  Uuttou  and  Lyell."—  Huxley :  I'm.  Auarm, 
ill  Vuart.  Joura.  tit  4.  Soc.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  xli. 

u-ni-form'-I-ty,  *u-ni-form-i-tle, «, 

[Fr.  umjoi-mite,  from  I>it  unimrmitatem, 
accus.  of  uniforinittta  =  uniformity,  from  w»i- 
formis=  uniform  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  lieing  uniform; 
resemblance  to  itself  at  all  times  .  the  quality, 
stale,  or  character  of  adhering  to  one  plan  all 
through,  or  of  having  the  parts  similar. 

"  But  for  mtformitie  of  building  .  .  .  the  towne  at 
Cambridge.  ;<s  tie  newer  workmanship,  exceedeth  that 
of  UxfoM.  — aWtsutod .'  Deter.  Englatat,  bk.  ii..  ch.  ill, 

2.  Consistency,  sameness. 

"Queen  Elizabeth  was  remarkable  for  that  steadi- 
ness and  uinf  nutty  wuich  rau  through  all  her  ao> 
tious."— AdiOtaii. 

3.  Conformity  amongst  several  or  many  to 
one  pattern  or  rule  ;  consonance,  agreement, 
accord. 

••  The  unity  of  that  visible  body  and  Clinrch  of  Christ 

consistetli  in  tint  uiiifiirmU//  which  all  the  several 
persona  thereunto  belonging  have."  —  Ba-,krr. 

4.  Continued   or    unvarying   sameness   or 
likeness  ;  monotony. 

H  Act  of  Uniformity: 

ChurJi.  Hist. :  The  Act  13  &  14  Car.  IT., 
c.  4,  uesigueil  i  •  regulate  the  terms  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambiidge.  both  the 
Anglican  and  the  Puritan  parties  had  desired 
their  faith  to  be  that  of  the  Chuich  of  Eng- 
land, and  Charles  II.,  who,  as  a  step  to  ob- 
taining his  father's  throne,  wished  to  stuiid 
well  with  both  parties,  promised  at  Breda  to 
use  his  inhuence  to  bring  a)>oi.t  a  certain 
measure  of  comprehension.  But  the  Parlia- 
ment was  in  no  mood  to  vote-  for  such  a 
scheme,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  required 
tne  clergy  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Arti.-les 
and  to  use  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
enforcement  of  these  regulations  led  to  the 
secession  from  the  Church  of  England  of  up- 
wards of  2,000  clergymen, and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  modern  dissent.  The  Act  of  I  ni- 
fortuity  Amendment  Act,  passed  July  18, 1872, 
somewhat  modified  that  of  Charles,  as  the 
University  Test  Act,  passed  June,  1871,  had 
done  the  year  before. 

u'-nl-form-lj,  *  u-ni  forme -lie,  odr. 

[Eng.  uiiiiorm ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  uniform  manner  or  degree  :  without 
variation  ;  with  even  tenor. 

"  Uniformly  clear  of  clouds. " — C.  Bronti :  Jane  Eyrt, 
ch  xxil. 

2.  Without  diversity  of  one  from  another.. 

"They  turiiv  it  often,  that  it  may  be  t»i(f,,rmtii» 
trie."- Hoi iruhed:  Ihtrr.  £tig..  ch.  vi. 

3.  With  consistency  throughout. 

*  u  ni  form-ness,  «.    [Eng.  uniform ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  uuifoi  m ;  uni- 
formity. 

"  liiiln  grounded  on  the  analogy  nnd  uniformnm 
ohs.rv.-il  In  the  product  ion  of  natural  eilecU.  —«•(•*•• 
ley  :  Qf  Human  Knmaledgf,  pt.  i.,  i  10*. 

u'-nl-fjr,  "U-nl-fle,  v.t.  [Lat  unus  =  one, 
and  J<tcio  =  to  inakr.)  To  nuikc  or  fonn  into 
one  ;  to  make  a  unit  of ;  to  reduce  to  unity  or 
nuiformity  ;  to  view  as  one. 

"Ti>tlni|>lineand  unf/to  their  desiree."— ilmtagtu: 
Dttmue-t.uavet.  pt  11..  treat,  a, 

•u-nl-gen-I-turo.  «.  [Lat.  unigenitu*^ 
only-begotten,  fro'm  unttx=one,  and  genitvt, 
j>a.  par.  of  gigno  =  to  l«get.]  The  state  of 
Wing  the  only-l«gotten. 

u-nl-^Sn'-I-tfis,  o.  [Lat  =  only-bepotten.J 
Kcxlesinl. :  Used  to  denote  the  Bull  com. 
meni-iiu  Uniiieiiitus  litt  t'.iuis  (the  Only  iie- 
gotte.iiSonot'Uod),  issued  by  Pope  Clement  XL 
in  1713  in  coiniemnation  of  101  propositions 
taken  from  Qucsnel's  work,  Tht  fiew  'testament 
trails  ateil  into  trench.,  wah  Alorul  Jtejlcction*. 

[JAN.-EXI.1M,  l.J 

*  n  nl&"-en-ou»,  o.    [UNioENmnut.]    Of  one 

Kind  ;  of  the  same  kind. 

n-nij  u  gate,  o.  [Lat.  un{;»«yt«»5=hnvlng 
one  yoke;'  pref.  vni-  and  Lat  Jugum  =  a 
yoke,  a  i*lr.) 

Hnt.  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  a  single  pair  of 
leaflet*;  |«aired.  [CONJUOATE.] 

u-nl-la'-bl-ato,  o.    [Pref.  uni-.  and  Eng. 
lubinte.1 
Bot. :  Having  but  a  single  lip. 


boll,  bo^;  poTit,  jo^l;  cat,  cell,  cborus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  t» 
-clan, -tian  =  sli^n.   -tion,  nsion  =  shOn;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  zhan.   -cio us, -tious, -sious  -  sJiiia.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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unilateral— unindifferent 


fc-nl-lat -er-al,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
lateral.  \ 

*  1.  uni.  Lang. :  Having  but  a  single  side  ; 
pertaining  to  one  side  ;  one-sided. 

2.  Bot. :  Arranged  on  or  turned  towards  one 
•ide  only,  aa  the  flowers  of  Autholyza. 

unilateral  contract,  .--.  A  one-sided 
contract,  that  is,  a  contract  whioh  binds  only 
one  party ;  the  other  i>any,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  not  needing  to  be  bound. 

•u-ni-llf-er-al,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
literal.  ]  Consisting  of  only  one  letter ;  as,  a 
unilUeral  word. 

•ttn-Il  lumed',  o.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
illumed.  \    Nut  illuminated ;  not  lighted  up. 
"  Her  lair  eye,  now  bright,  now  unillumnl." 

Coltrittge :  Dettiny  uf  A'atioia. 

•  tin-n-lu-min-at-Sd,  o.    [Pref.  un-(l), 
and  Eng.  illuminutcd.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  illuminated ;  dark. 

2.  Fig. :  Ignorant. 

•tin-ll-lu'-Bor-y',  o.  [Pref.  Un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
illusory. |  Not  causing  or  producing  illusion, 
deception,  or  the  like ;  not  illusory ;  not 
deceptive. 

"lh rough  a  pair  of  cold,  unillutory  barnacles."— 
Lflton  :  My  Novel,  bk.  iii..  ch,  xxii. 

•  tin  il-lus  tra-ted,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  illustrated.  \    Not  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings, cuts,  engravings,  or  the  like. 

"By  aid  of   which  we  can   teach   many  subjects 

3 nicker  and  better  than  the  most  impressive  verbnl 
escription.  unillitstrnted,  could   ever  attain  to."— 
CautU't  Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  27$. 

U-nl  loc'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
locular.] 

1.  Bot. :  Having  but  a  single  cell  in  the 
fruit. 

2.  ZooL  :  Possessing  a  single  cavity  or  cham- 
ber.   Applied  to  the  shells  of  Foramiuifera 
and  Mollusca. 

fin-I  maf -In-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  imaginable.]  Not  capable  of  being 
imagined,  conceived,  or  thought  of;  incon- 
ceivable. 

"  0  thou  beautiful' 
And  unimaginable  ether  1"       Byron :  Cain,  il.  L 

•tin  I  mag-in-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
imaginable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  .of 
being  unimaginable  or  inconceivable:  incon- 
ceivableness. 

"  The  unimaginablenea  of  points  and  smallest  par- 
ticles. —More:  Jmmort.  oftha  flout,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

•nn-l-mag'-In-a-bly',  adv.  [Eng.  unima- 
giiiab(le);  -ly.]  Inconceivably.  (Boyle:  Works, 
iii.  677.) 

•tin-I-mag'-in-a-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1). 
and  Eng.  imaginative.!  Showing  little  or  no 
imaginative  powers. 

"These  our  unimaginative  days. ' 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  IL 

un-I-maf-ined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
inuKjineil.]  Not  imagined  or  conceived  ;  not 
formed  in  idea ;  undreamt  of. 

"  Unimayind  bliss."          Thornton  :  Liberty. 

•fin-im'-It-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  -un-  (l),  and 
imitu'ile.]  Not  capable  of  being  imitated  ;  in- 
imitable. 

"Thna  art  all  u*imitable.'—Beaum.  t  Flet. :  Latn 
of  Candy,  i.  i 

ttn-Im-mersed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
immersed.]    Not  immersed  ;  not  sunk  below 
,  the  surface  of  the  water.    (Used  specific,  of 
submarine  torpedo-boats.) 

"  She  can  steam,  when  untmmened,  at  the  rate  of 
seventeen  knots  an  hour."— Globe,  Dec.  21,  1887. 

•  un-im-mor'-tal,   a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.    immortal.]      Not   immortal  ;     mortal; 
liable  to  death.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  611.) 

•  Sn-im-mured',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
immured.]       Unfortified  ;     without     walls. 
(Sandys :  Travels,  p.  155.) 

un-Im-pair  a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
EJI^  impairabte.]  Not  capable  of  being  im- 
paired, injured,  diminished,  or  weakened. 

••  Cndiininishahleand  unimpairable.'—More:  Def. 
Philot.  Cabbala,  ch.  vii. 

tin  Im-paired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
impaired.]  Not  impaired,  injured,  diminished, 
or  weakened.  (Cowper :  Yardley  Oak.) 

•un-im-part'-ed,  o.      [Pref.  un-  (1),   and 


Eng.  iminn-ted.]     Not   imparted,  shared,  or 
communicated. 

"  But  brave  Aclillles  sbuta 
His  virtues  clou,  an  uiumparUU  »tor«." 

CottjMT  :  Uunuir ;  Iliad  X. 

tin-im  pass'  ioned  (88  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (I),  and  Eng.  imi>(ts*io/ied.]  Not  impas- 
sioned ;  not  moved,  actuated,  or  influenced 
by  passion  ;  calm,  tranquil,  quiet. 

"  The  same  meek,  unoffending,  miim/iauhned  man." 
—Milman:  Latin  Chriitiun.lt/,  bk.  vii!.,  ch.  viii. 

tin  im  pea^h -a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  impeaclutble.]  Not  impeachable ; 
not  capable  of  being  called  impeached,  ac- 
cused, censured,  or  called  in  question ;  free 
from  guilt,  stain,  blame,  or  reproach ;  blame- 
less, irreproachable. 

"  Perfect  and  unimpeachable  of  blame." 

Coaper  :  Tatk,  v.  M. 

tin  Im  pea9h'  a  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
impeuchabie ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unimpeachable. 

"  Insinuations  .  .  .  against  the  nnimneachableneu 
of  his  motives."— Godwin;  Maiuleitiile,  ill.  188. 

tin  im  pea9hed ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
impeached.] 

1.  Not  impeached  ;  not  charged  or  accused. 

"  i'liimpeach'd  for  traitorous  crime." 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  L 

2.  Not  called  in  question  ;  undisputed. 
"  While  yet  my  regal  state  stood  unimpearh'd." 

Kowe :  Tamerlane,  iv. 

tin-im-ped':ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
impeded.]  Not  impeded  ;  unmolested,  open, 
clear. 

"Its  unimpeded  sky." 

Longfellow:  Sand  of  the  Desert. 

*  tin  im'-pli-cate,   a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  implicutt(d).]    Not  implicated. 
"  She,  uniiupeacbed  of  crime,  unimplicat* 
In  folly."  Browning :  King  <t  Book,  xi.  1,289. 

»un-iin-pll9'-i't,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
implicit.]  Not  entire,  unlimited,  or  unre- 
strained ;  limited,  guarded. 


*  tin  Im  plbred ,  a.    fPref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
implored.]    Not  implored  ;  not  solicited ;  un- 
solicited. 

"  Her  nightly  visitation  unimplond." 

Milton:  />.£.,  ix.  JS. 

tin-Im  pbrt'-ance,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  importance.]  Want  of  importance,  con- 
sequence, weight,  or  value  ;  insignificance. 

tin  im  port  ant,   a.      [Pref.   un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  important.] 

1.  Not  important  or  momentous ;  not  of 
great  moment. 

"The  unimportant  skirmish  of   Bantry  Bay."— 
Macaulny  :  ttitt.  Eng.,  cb.  xiv. 

*  2.  Not  assuming  high  airs  of  dignity  ;  un- 
assuming. 

"A   free,   unimportant,  natural,  easy  manner."— 
Pope :  To  Swift. 

*  un-Im-pbrt'-Irig,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.   importing.]      Not   importing;   not   of 
moment  or  consequence  ;  trifling. 

"  Hatter  of  rite,  or  of  unimporting  consequence."— 
Bp.  BaU  :  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

*  tin  Im  por  tuned ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En^.   importuned.]       Not    importuned  ;    not 
solicited  with  pertinacity  or  perseverance. 

"  Whoever  ran 
To  danger  untmportvn'd." 

Donne  :  To  the  Lady  Carey. 

tin-Im-posed'.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
imposed.]  Not  imposed  ;  not  laid  on  or  ex- 
acted as  a  duty,  tax,  burden,  toll,  task,  ser- 
vice, or  the  like. 

"  Those  free  and  unimrxard  expressions."— MMon  : 
Apol.for  Smeciymnuui,  §  11. 

tin  Im  pos  -Ing,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
imposing.} 

1.  Not  imposing;  not  commanding  rever- 
ence or  respect. 
*2.  Not  obligatory  ;  voluntary. 

"  Manly  submission,  unimpoiiny  toil." 

Thornton:  Liberty. 

un-im-pressed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
impresxed.} 

1.  Not  impressed ;  not  moved  or  affected. 

2.  Not  marked  or  infixed  deeply. 

"  Thoughts  uncontrolled  and  unimpretud,  the  births 
Of  pure  election."      young  :  Night  Thoughtt,  v.  122. 

tin  im  press'-I-ble,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 


Eng.  imprtssible.]    Not  impressible  ;  not  ««• 
sitive  ;  not  easily  moved  ;  apathetic. 

"Clara  was  honest  and  <[uiet ;  but  heavv,  mtndlts* 
unimfirettibl*."— V.  Brottti :  Jana  Eyr*.  ch".  xxvli. 

tin -Im -press -ion -a -ble  (ss  as  sh).  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eny.  im^iressioiiable.]    Not 
impressionable ;  unimpiessible. 

"  ffnimprenionable  natures  are  not  so  soon  softened.* 
— C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxi. 

*tin-lin-pris'-6n-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  0), 
and  Eng.  imj/risonable.]  Not  capable  of  being 
imprisoned,  shut  up,  or  conflnei 

"Those  two  most  unimpi-iionable  things."— Milton: 
Atateer  to  Kikmi  ISasilike,  i  10. 

tin-Im-prdv^-a-ble,  o.    [Pret  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  improvable.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  improved  or  advanced 
to  a  better  condition;  not  admitting  of  im- 
provement or  inclination. 

"The  principal  faculty  which  Is  wanting  in  such, 
and  by  teaching  irreparable  and  uiiimprucable."— 
Summond:  Work*,  iv.  S77. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  cultivated  or  tilled. 

*  tin-Im-proV-a-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  un- 
improvable; -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unimprovable. 

"  Their  Ignorance  and  unimprovableneu  in  matter! 
of  knowledge."— Bammoitd:  Workt,  i.  489. 

tin  im  proved',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
improved.^ 

1.  Not  improved ;  not  made  better  or  wiser; 
not  advanced  in  manners,  knowledge,  excel- 
lence, skill,  &c. 

" Shallow,  unimproved  intellects  are  confident  pn> 
tenders  to  certainty."— Qlanaille. 

2.  Not  used  for  a  valuable  or  useful  pur- 
pose ;  not  turned  to  good  use. 

"  While  be  that  scorns  the  noonday  beam,  iwrverse, 
Shall  find  tne  blessing,  unimproved,  a  curse." 

Cowper :  Truth,  624. 

3.  Not  tilled ;  not  brought  into  cultivation : 
as,  unimproved  land. 

tin-Im-proy'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  improving.}  Not  improving  ;  not  ad- 
vancing in  knowledge,  manners,  excellence, 
skill,  or  the  like. 

"If  the  idle  were  to  lay  aside  such  unlmproring 
works.  —Knox :  Winter  Eueningi,  eveu.  62. 

*un-im-pugn'-a-ble  (."  silent),  o.  [Pref. 
un-  (I),  and  Eng.  impugnable.]  Not  capable 
of  being  impugned  ;  unimpeachable. 

"  His  truthfulness  [must  bej  unimpugnable.'—  W. 
K.  Greg. 

t  u-ni-mtis'-cu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
muscular.] 

Zool. :  Having  only  one  muscular  impres- 
sion ;  monomyary  (q.v.). 

*  iin-in-$ensed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
incensed.]    Not  incensed,  inflamed,  provoked, 
or  irritated. 

"  See  st  thou  unincmied,  these  deeds  of  Mars  t" 
Cowper:  Homer;  Iliad  v. 

*  tin-in  91  dent -al,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  incidental.]     Unmarked   by  any  inci- 
dents. 

"Times  of  fat  quietness  and  vnincidental  ease."— 
Bp.  Wilberform,  in  Life,  it  18t 

iin-in-closed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
inclosed.]  Not  shut  in  or  surrounded  as  with 
a  wall,  fence,  or  the  like. 

-In  waste  and  uiiiiicloied  lands."— Smith :  Wealth 
ofjfatinia,  bk.  L,  ch.  xi. 

*  iin-in-cor'-pdr-at-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and   Eng.   incorporated.]    Not   incorporated ; 
not  mixed,  united,  or  blended  into  one  body. 

"  Unincorporated  with  any  of  the  nations  of  UK 
earth."— Atterbury :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  Vr.  6. 

*  tin-In  creas'-a -ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  increasable.]    Not  capable  of  being  in,* 
creased  ;  admitting  of  no  increase. 

"  An  altogether  or  almost  unincreasable  elevation." 
—Boyle  :  Workt,  L  219. 

*  tin-in-ctim'-bered,  a.    [UNENCUMBERED.] 

*  tin-Jn-dent'-ed,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

indented.}    Not  indented  ;  not  marked  by  any 
indentation,  notch,  wrinkle,  or  the  like. 

"  The  rest  of  the  countenance  was  perfectly  smooth 
and  unindented.  —Lytton:  Pelham,  ch.  Ixir. 

*  tin-In-dlf  '-fgr-ent,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  ancj 

Eng.  indifferent.}  '  Not  indifferent;  not  un« 
biassed  or  unprejudiced  ;  partial,  l>iass«d. 

"Tlieii'own  partial!  and  unindlffrrent  proceediug." 
—Booker :  Ecclet.  Po/itie,  bk.  v..  {  BL 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wnd,  son;  mate.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a;  O.u  =  lew* 
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